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ADVERTISEMENT, 

ADDRESSED   TO   TRAVELLERS. 

The  Author  of  the  following  pages,  being  fully  persuaded  of  the 
impossibility  of  writing  an  accurate  account  of  the  geography  and 
antiquities  of  a  country  without  having  examined  them  herself;  and 
likewise  feeling,  from  respect  to  the  Public,  an  earnest  wish  not  to 
be  considered  as  an  erroneous  Guide,  has  lately  visited  almost  every 
part  of  Italy,  especially  those  parts  which,  in  modern  times,  have  been 
neglected  by  Travellers;— and  it  may,  perhaps,  give  them  satisfaction 
to  know  that,  throughout  her  recent  excursions,  she  has  always  found 
the  peasantry,  mechanics,  and  tradesmen,  well  disposed  toward  their 
rulers,  civil,  orderly,  and  honest;  insomuch  that  Travellers  may,  with 
safety,  frequent  the  high  roads,  and  likewise  penetrate  into  the  most 
secluded  parts  of  the  Alps  and  Apennine,  without  the  slightest  proba- 
bility of  being  annoyed  by  popular  tumults,  or  plundered  by  banditti. 


So  many  Editions  have  been  published  of  Mrs.  Starke's  Travels  for 
the  use  of  Travellers,  that  several  copies  of  those  Editions  may  probably 
remain  unsold;  and,  therefore,  persons  who  wish  for  her  new  Work, 
comprehending  an  account  of  ancient  Italy,  united  with  Information 
and  Directions  for  Travellers,  should  inquire  for  it  under  the  title  of 
"  Travels  in  Europe,  for  the  Use  of  Travellers  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  likewise  in  the  Island  of  Sicily  ;  where  the  Author 
had  never  been  till  the  'publication  of  this  Edition.  To  which  is 
added  an  account  of  the  remains  of  ancient  italy,  and  also 
of  the  Roads  leading  to  those  Remains. 

ROUTE  FROM  LONDON  TO  ROTTERDAM  AND  GENEVA. 

The  following  Route  is  given  for  the  information  of  persons  who 
travel  with  their  own  carriage  and  horses.    An  English  Gentleman, 


IV 


who  lately  took  this  journey,  travelling  with  his  own   Gig  and  one 
Horse,  did  not  suffer  from  fatigue,  or  any  accidental  circumstance. 


\>[  Day.— From  London  to  Rotterdam 
in  a  steamer— hours  27— distance  220 
English  miles. 

2tf._  GONDA  —  miles  12— Inn  The 
Zalm,  which  provides  dean  and  com- 
fortable dinners. 

UTBECHT.  Van  Veen's  Hotel,  a  good 
inn— miles  18. 

3d.  —  Ameringen.  —  Inn  The  Post 
Howe,  Clean  and  reasonable.  After 
slopping  here,  Travellers  pass  through 
//  aaaningen,  crossing  the  Waal  in  a 
good  Ferry,  and  the  Rhine  on  a  half- 
bridge  of  boats. 

NYMEGEN.  A  good  Ferry  to  this 
Town,  where  Passports  are  examined. 
Hotel  The  Rotterdamshen  JVagen,  and 
good — distance,  about  40  miles — road, 
generally  speaking,  good. 

ith.— Cleves.  An  excellent  Hotel  on 
the  lop  of  the  Hill,  which  commands  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  prospect.  Here 
Frenchmen,  Belgians,  Dutchmen,  etc., 
meet  continually  during  summer,  to 
enjoy  the  purity  of  the  air  with  good 
living,  on  moderate  terms. 

Xanten.  The  Hotel  called  Zum 
Neiderrheinishen  Hof,  kept  by  Frang 
lnganlath,  is  a  good  one— distance  from 
Nymegen31^  miles— road  excellent. 

5lh— Neuss— miles  30.  The  Hotel 
Rheinishen  Hof,  kept  by  W.  Fisher,  is 
a  good  Inn.  The  road,  formerly  a  deep 
sand,  was  nearly  finished,  according  to 
the  best  Prussian  manner,  in  July  1836. 

6lh.— KOLN.— Inn  The  Kaiserlichen 
flof,  famed  for  good  dinners  and  high 
charges.  Passports  are  examined  at 
Koln. 

BONN.— Stern  Hotel,  excellent— dis- 
tance from  .Neuss,  miles  38— road  good. 

Tlh.  —  An dernach  —  miles  25— road 
excellent.  The  Lilie  is  a  clean  Hotel- 
charges  moderate. 

Slh— Cohlenz.  —  Passports  are  ex- 
amined here.  The  Iiheinishen  Hof  is  a 
good  Inn. 

St.  Goar.— The  Lilie  is  a  tolerable 
Hotel— distance  from  Andernach,  miles 
3 •)' :,.  It  is  worth  while  to  remain  a  day 
at  St.  Goar,  in  order  to  enjoy  Ihe  beauty 
ot  the  neighbouring  scenery. 

;>th.— Alzev.  A  Cross-road  from  the 
Bridge  near  Ringen.  This  road  is  hillv, 
but  not  otherwise  bad  in  line  weather. 


The  Post  House  is  a  tolerable  Hotel- 
distance  from  St.  Goar,  miles  36. 

10th.— Oggersheim  (throughWorms). 
The  Crown,  kept  by  Peter  Weinstock, 
is  a  comfortable  Hotel — distance  to  Og- 
gersheim, miles  23 — road  good. 

11th. — Karlsruhe. — Hotel  d'Angle- 
terre,  a  good  Inn.  The  Road  passes 
through  Speyer,  and  then  crosses  the 
Rhine  by  a  Ferry — distance  to  Karls- 
ruhe, miles  39— road  good.  Passports 
are  examined  here. 

12th — Rastadt. — TheZumGoldenen 
Kreutz  is  a  good  Inn — distance  from 
Karlsruhe,  miles  14 — road  good. 

Offenrurg.— The  Zur  Fortuna  is  an 
excellent  Inn,  where  the  charges  are 
moderate— distance  from  Rastadt,  miles 
32 — road  good. 

13th.— Freirurg.— The  Hotel,  called 
Zum  Goldenen  Engel,  is  a  good  one — 
distance  from  Offenburg,  miles  39 — 
road  good. 

14th.— Raesel. — Hotel,  The Storken, 
and  good  —  distance,  miles  41 — road 
good.  Passports  are  examined  at  Raesel. 

I5lh.  —  Solothurn.  —  Hotel,  The 
Crown,  and  good — distance,  miles  36 — 
road  good. 

16th.— Rern.  — Hotel,  The  Crown, 
and  good— distance,  miles  16;  road  good. 

17th. — Hotel  de  Rellevue,  near 
Thoune,  miles  13 — road  good — Hotel 
excellent,  and  beautifully  placed. 

1 8lh .— Interl  ak  e  n — miles  1 6 — road 
excellent,  and  recently  constructed  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Lake  of  Thoune— 
Inns,  The  Belvedere,  The  Pension  de 
Monsieur  Seiler,  The  Cassino,  etc. 

From  Rern  lo  Freyrurg  is  16  miles. 
The  new  Hotel,  called  The  Zahringen 
Hof,  in  the  latter  Town,  is  finely  situ- 
ated near  the  new  wire  Rridge.  The 
old  Hdtel  des  Marchands  is  a  good  Inn, 
and  more  reasonable,  with  respect  to 
charges,  than  the  other. 

From  Freyrurg  lo  Ve  vey  is  35  miles, 
by  a  very  hilly  road.  The  best  Hotel 
in  the  latter  Town  is  The  Three  Crowns. 

From  Vevey  toRoLLE,  through  Lau- 
sanne, is  27  miles,  by  an  excellent  road ; 
and  The  Crown  at  Rolle  is  a  good  Inn. 

From  Rolle  to  Geneva  is  21  miles- 
road  excellent.  Inns,  L'Hdtel  de  Ber- 
gues,  La  Couronne,  etc. 


NEW  ROADS  IN  TUSCANY. 

Three  important  roads  have  been  opened  in  Tuscany  during  the 
reign  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  II. 


I.  The  military  road  of  Lunigiana, 
which  begins  at  Caniparola,  turning 
off  at  this  point  from  the  royal  road 
which  leads  from  Genoa  to  Pisa.  It 
passes  through  Fordinovo,  Tendola, 
Moncigoli,  and  Fivizzano,  crosses  the 
high  mountain  ofSassalbo  andCampora 
ghena,  and  finally  leads  through  Cerreto 
delle  Alpi  and  Castelnovo  to  Reggio. 

II.  The  road  leading  from  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro  through  San  Giustino,Lamole, 
Mercatello,  Urbania  and  Urbino  to  Pe- 
saro  and  Fano.  This  road  lies  within  the 
Papal  territories,  but  the  cost  of  its  con- 
struction was  shared  equally  between 
the  Tuscan  and  Roman  governments. 

III.  The  road  which  passing  through 
the  Tuscan  Romagna  forms  the  directest 
communication  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Adriatic.  It  commences 
at  San  Gaudenzio,  the  point  to  which 
it  had  been  carried  by  Leopold  I.  It 
crosses  the  Apennines  at  the  pass  ol 
Pratiglioni,  and  following  the  valley  of 
the  Montone,  passes  through  San  Be- 
nedetto, Portico,  Rocca  San  Casciano, 
Dovadola,  Castrocaro,  Terra  del  Solle, 
to  Forll,  where  it  joins  the  Emilian  road. 


These  roads  were  planned  by  M.  Ma- 
netti,  chief  of  the  engineer  corps  of 
Tuscany.  They  wind  along  the  moun- 
tains with  gentle  and  well-distributed 
declivities,  which  never  exceed  eight 
feet  in  the  hundred,  and  every  step 
shows  what  a  variety  of  resources  have 
been  employed  in  order  to  overcome 
the  apparently  insuperable  obstacles 
which  nature  had  opposed  to  the  skill 
of  the  engineer.  In  some  parts  the  way 
has  been  cut  out  through  almost  inac- 
cessible rocks ;  in  others  it  runs  along 
high  bridges  over  rapid  torrents  or  deep 
ravines;  and  throughout  its  whole 
course,  the  ingenuity  of  the  architect 
has  surmounted  with  the  happiest  in- 
ventions the  difficulties  of  rugged  cliffs 
and  impassable  steeps. 

Thus,  by  crossing  the  Peninsula  in 
nearly  a  direct  line,  Leghorn  is  placed 
within  twenty-four  hours'  ride  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  wards 
a  prompt  and  easy  communication  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  the  Aus- 
trian territories  but  a  line  of  steamers 
to  Trieste. 


Two  other  important  routes  have  been  opened  under  the  reign  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Leopold  II. 


The  first  begins  at  Chiusi,  the  last 
city  in  the  Tuscan  Val  di  Chiana,  passes 
through  Cittddella  Pieve,  Monte  Leone, 
and  Orvieto,  and  thus  opens  a  direct 
communication  between  Tuscany  and 
Rome,  without  obliging  the  traveller  to 
pass  either  the  mountain  of  Radicofani, 
or  those  of  the  Somma.  This  also  was 
constructed  at  common  expense  by  the 
Tuscan  and  Roman  governments.    The 


second  is  altogether  within  the  Tuscan' 
territories,  and  was  opened  in  order 
to  re-establish  the  course  long  inter- 
rupted of  the  ancient  Emilian  way  of 
the  Maremma,  between  the  province 
of  Pisa  and  Grosseto.  This  road  lying 
to  the  south,  and  with  a  level  course, 
completes  the  communication  with 
Rome  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 


PASSAGE  OF  ST.  GOTHARD. 

{Vide page  556,  column  1.) 

The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  cantons  have,  at  a  great  expense, 
lately  completed  a  carriage-road  over  the  St.  Gothard,  vying  in  excel- 
lence with  either  of  its  'rival  routes,  the  Simplon  and  Cenis.  The 
journey  from  Fluelen  to  Bellinzona  is  now  easily  accomplished  in  two 
days. 
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TRAVELS  IN  EUROPE. 
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FRANCE. 

Hotels  and  Roads  on  the  Continent  considerably  improved.— Swiss  Voiturins  not  to  be  trusted. 
—Modes  of  Travelling  from  Great  Britain  to  Italy.— Best  Road  to  Paris.- Calais.— Abbey  of 
St.  Denis. -7  Paris.—  Most  prominent  Improvements  there.— Musee  Royal.— Musttedu  Luxem- 
bourg.—Ecole  Royale  des  Beaux  Arts.— Public  Libraries.  —  Musee  d'Histoire  Natnrelle,  ct 
Jardin  des  Plantes.— Academie  Royalede  Musique,  and  other  Theatres.— Manufacture  Royale 
desGlaces.—  Manufacture  Royale  des  Gobelins.  — Colonne  de  la  Place  Venddme.  —  Arc  de 
Triomphe  de  l'Etoile.  —  Porte  St.  Denis.  —  Porte  St.  Martin.  —  Palais  de  la  Chambre  des 
Deputes.— Cathedrale  de  Notre  Dame.  -  Pantheon.— Garde-meuble.— Hotel  Royal  des  Inva- 
lides.-Institution  Royale  des  Sourds-Muets.— Hospice  de  la  Salpelriere.— H6pital  des  Enfans 
Trouves.- Observatoire.  -Palais  de  la  Bourse.— Greniers  de  Reserve.-  Abattoirs.— Halle  au 
Ble.— Halle  au  Vin.-Marche  a  la  Volaille  et  au  Gibier.- Bridges- Fountains. -Statue  of 
Louis  XIV.  -  Burial-Places.  -  St.  Cloud.  —  Sevres.— Versailles.  —  Present  Slate  of  Society  at 
Paris. 


Researches  made  during  the  last  few 
years  in  Italy,  by  members  of  the  Ar- 
chaiologic  Society  of  Rome,  and  other 
enlightened  antiquaries,  have  been  the 
means  either  of  discovering,  or  recalling 
to  notice,  a  considerable  number  of  Ita- 
lian Towns  and  Fortresses  which,  in 
remote  ages,  owed  their  existence  to 
theEtrusci  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi ; 
nations  whose  still  existing  works  put 
modern  genius  to  the  blush. 

The  Etrusci,  according  to  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  and  other  ancient  his- 
torians, were  indigenous  to  the  country 
invaded  by  the  Tynheni,  survived  their 
power,  and  rose  upon  its  ruins.  Such 
likewise  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of 
Cramer,  one  of  the  most  accurate  and 
luminous  writers  of  the  present  day  : 
and  as  it  is  generally  allowed  that  arts 
and  sciences  originated  in  the  East,  we 
may  fairly  infer  that  the  Tyrrhenians, 
from  their  vicinity  to  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  had  the  means  of  becoming  civi- 
lised, learned,  and  versed  in  the  arts  of 
war  and  navigation;  consequently,  when 
they  attacked  the  ignorant  and  thinly- 
scattered  Aborigines  of  Italy,  they  met 
withverylitlle  resistance.  So  complete, 


indeed,  was  their  conquest,  that  the 
vanquished  people  submitted  to  adopt 
not  only  the  customs  and  manners  but 
even  the  religion  of  their  vanquishers, 
by  worshipping  the  Pelasgic  Apollo, 
Hermes,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  other  divi- 
nities common  to  the  Greeks,  associated 
with\'oltumna,Noriia,  and  theDii  Con- 
sentes,  peculiar  to  Etruria. 

Thus  intimately  united  with  the 
Etrusci,  the  Tyrrhenians  naturally  im- 
parted to  them,  in  course  of  time,  their 
ownsuperiorlearning  and  attainments: 
and  this  circumstance  accounts  for  the 
high  state  of  civilisation  which  Etruria, 
at  a  very  remote  period,  acquired. 

The  first  migration  of  the  Tyrrhenians, 
from  Thrace  and  Thessaly  to  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  appears  to  have  occurred 
about  one  hundred  years  before  the  siege 
of  Troy  :  their  earliest  settlements  are 
recorded  to  have  been  made  at  Hadria, 
Spina,  and  Ravenna;  though  Dionysius 
asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Hellanicus, 
that  their  first  descent  upon  the  Italian 
coast  took  place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Spinetic  branch  of  the  Po  :  but,  be  this 
as  it  may,  they  quickly  extended  them- 
selves over  the  whole  country;  aided,  no 
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doubt,  by  other  bands  of  Tyrrhenian 
adventurers;  for  so  much  were  all  this 
tribe  of  Greeks  inclined  to  migrate,  that 
the  Athenians  called  them  nclouryot,  or 
Storks,  because  that  bird  perpetually 
wanders  from  its  native  soil. 

No  sooner  had  these  Pelasgic  hordes 
obtained  a  footing  in  Italy,  than  they 
sought  to  secure  their  conquest  by  the 
erection  of  Fortresses,  placed  on  lofty 
eminences,  and  so  wonderfully  strong 
and  massive  that,  notwithstanding  the 
lapse  of  more  than  three  thousandyears, 
their  walls  and  gates  still  exist,  and 
some  of  them  are  perfect. 

To  contemplate  these  numerous,  ve- 
nerable, and  gigantic  Fortresses,  pro- 
bably similar  in  construction  to  the 
fortifications  of  Troy,  is  so  peculiarly 
interesting,  that  the  Author  of  the  fol- 
lowing Work,  anxious  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  Travellers  who  may  feel  a 
desire  to  visit  them,  has  endeavoured  to 
discover  the  best  roads  leading  to  the 
eminences  on  which  they  stand;  and,  by 
minutely  examining  most  of  them,  she 
has  been  able  to  give  a  description  of 
their  remains.  In  order  to  accomplish 
her  purpose,  she  frequently  consulted 
the  ancient  Itineraries :  andasitappears 
to  her  that  no  modern  historian  has 
considered  these  Itineraries  so  deeply 
as  Cramer,  she  has  adopted  his  view  of 
them;  quoting  from  him,  and  laying 
down  the  ancient  roads  of  Italy  accord- 
ing to  his  plan.  (•) 

It  being  her  object  to  comprise,  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  one  portable  vo- 
lume, all  the  information  requisite  for 
Travellers  in  the  most  frequented  parts 
of  Europe,  she  has  combined  her  ac- 
count Of  the  "  REMAINS  OF  ANCIENT  ITA- 
LY" with  a  new  and  considerably  en- 
larged Edition  of  her  "travels  in  Eu- 
rope." The  following  pages,  therefore, 

(> )  Persons  who  wish  to  dive  deeply  into  an- 
tiquity should  bear  in  mind,  that  most  of  the 
modern  Italian  towns,  beginning  with  Civilii 
or  Cilia,  stand  on  the  site  of  ancient  cities; 
and  every  place  called  by  the  peasantry  Le 
Grolle,  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  edifice.  Old 
churches,  likewise,  occasionally  preserve  the 
names  of  ancient  towns  and  temples  :  for  in- 
stance, Santa  Maria  di  Capua  is  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Capua ;  and  Santa  Maria  in 
Lucina,  at  Rome,  stands  on  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina. 


contain  a  faithful  description  of  the  An- 
tiquities, ancien  t  Customs,  and  Manners 
of  Italy,  Magna  Graecia,  and  Sicily;  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal Towns  and  Post-roads  in  the  mosl 
frequented  parts  of  the  European  Con- 
tinent; correct  Catalogues  (»)  of  the  most 
valuable  specimens  of  Architecture, 
Painting,  and  Sculpture,  in  F ranee,  I  taly, 
Magna  Graecia,  Sicily,  and  Germany; 
with  the  opinions  of  Nardini,  Venuti, 
Winckelmann,  andVisc'onli,on  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  Works  of  Art.  The 
following  pages  likewise  contain  an 
account  (deduced  from  very  long  expe- 
rience )  of  the  Climates  of  southern  Eu- 
rope ;  the  expenses  attendant  upon  va- 
rious modes  of  travelling;  the  distances 
from  post  to  post  on  every  Great  Road, 
according  to  the  post-books  last  publish- 
ed; the  average  price  of  ready-furnish- 
ed Lodgings,  Provisions,  etc. ;  together 
with  a  short  comparative  view  of  Fa- 
mily expenses  in  various  Cities  of  Eu- 
rope :  so  that  persons  led,  by  motives 
of  economy,  to  reside  on  the  Continent, 
may  not  experience  the  disappointment 
of  finding  their  plans  defeated  by  im- 
position. 

Accommodations  for  Travellers  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  have  been  mate- 
rially increased  in  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  by  the  augmentation 
and  improvement  of  Hotels;  by  the  erec- 
tion of  fine  Bridges,  which  are  almost 
universally  substituted  for  inconvenient 
and  dangerous  ferry-boats;  by  the  sums 
bestowed  to  make  roughand  mountain- 
ous roads  smooth  and  level ;  and  by  the 
consummate  skill  exerted  to  render 
those  Alps,  which  were  only  practicable 
by  means  of  mules,  trameaux,  and  chai- 
ses-a-porteurs,  so  easy  of  ascent,  that 
Post-horses,  attached  even  to  a  heavy 
Berlin,  now  traverse  them  speedily  and 

(»)  No  complete  printed  description  of  the 
sculpture,  frescos,  and  oil-paintings,  eithei  in 
the  Vatican,  or  in  the  private  galleries  at 
Rome,  being,  at  the  present  moment,  attain- 
able, the  Author  of  the  ensuing  Work  has 
endeavoured  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  ca- 
talogues, made  with  the  utmost  care  :  but 
it  should  be  recollected,  that,  in  every  gal- 
lery, whether  public  or  private,  the  situa- 
tion of  statues  and  pictures  is  liable  to  be 
changed. 
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safely.  With  such  judgment,indeed,  have 
the  sinuosities  of  Alpine  Roads  been  ma- 
naged, that  crane-necked  carriages, 
once  absolutely  requisite  in  passing  the 
Alps  and  Apennine,  are  at  present  need- 
less; and  even  a  drag-chain  is  seldom 
required.  Several  Hotels  in  France  are 
much  improved,  by  having  Restaurants 
attached  to  them;  as  this  circumstance 
never  fails  to  insure  a  good  cook,  and 
a  well-provided  larder.  New  Post-roads, 
likewise, have  been  recently  construct- 
ed; particularly  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
Sardinian,  Tuscan,  and  Lucchese  terri- 
tories; and  the  most  frequented  Post- 
roads  of  Germany  are  now  (1836), 
generally  speaking,  good;  and  the  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  Post-horses  cal- 
culated to  give  salisfaction  to  Travellers. 
The  increase  of  Post-roads  in  Switzer- 
land has,  however,  produced  one  in- 
convenience,—that  of  rendering  Swiss 
Voiturins  less  trustworthy  than  they 
used  to  be  :  indeed,  several  serious  ac- 
cidents have  lately  occurred  toEnglish 
carriages,  owing  to  vicious  horses  and 
unskilful  drivers,  employed  by  Emery, 
of  Lausanne,and  his  colleagues.  Sicily, 
likewise,  may  be  visited  without  diffi- 
culty in  a  Steam-packet,  recently  esta- 
blished to  run  between  Palermo  and 
Messina  from  the  middle  of  Spring  till 
the  middle  of  Autumn;  and  in  those 
parts  of  the  Island  most  frequented  by 
Travellers  there  are  tolerably  good 
carriage-roads,  and  inns  which  may  be 
used  as  sleeping-places;  though  com- 
fortable Hotels  can  only  be  found  in  the 
large  towns. 

Other  circumstances  which  contri- 
bute to  the  comfort  of  travelling  at  the 
present  moment,  on  the  Continent,  are 
the  increase  of  ready-furnished  Lodg- 
ings in  several  Cities;  the  improvement 
in  mechanics,  and  consequently  in  fur- 
niture, throughout  Italy  and  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  ;  the  introduction  of 
lamps,  by  which  the  streets  of  every 
considerable  Town  are  tolerably  well 
lighted;  the  stop  put  thereby  to  the 
dreadful  practice  of  assassination;  and 
the  dismissal  of  fear  with  respect  to 
Banditti;  who,  even  between  Rome  and 
Naples,  are  seldom  heard  of,  insomuch 
that  the  guard-houses  have  been  lately 
abandoned,  and  their  doors  walled  up. 
But  although  the  comfort  of  travelling 
is  thus  considerably  augmented,   the 
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expense  of  residing  on  the  Continent  is 
augmented  likewise;  owing  to  taxes  in 
capital  cities,  and  stillmore  to  the  great 
influx  of  British  Travellers:  neverthe- 
less, as  this  nowhere  affects  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  except  at  Paris,  it  is 
possible,  nay  easy,  for  persons  who  un- 
derstand and  practise  economy,  to  live 
with  comfort  either  in  France,  Italy,  or 
Magna  Graecia,  without  incurring  a 
much  greater  expense  than  would  have 
been  needful  twenty  years  ago. 

With  respect  to  modes  of  travelling 
from  Great  Britain  to  Italy,  that  consi- 
dered as  the  least  fatiguing,andthebest 
calculated  to  benefit  consumptive  per- 
sons, is  to  go  by  sea,  in  a  vessel  bound 
for  Leghorn ;  thence  proceeding  up  the 
Canal  to  Pisa  :  or  to  go  by  sea  to  Bor- 
deaux; thence  proceeding  by  the  Royal 
Canal  of  Languedoc  to  Marseille,  where 
vessels  bound  for  Leghorn  may  be  heard 
of  daily. 

Persons  in  health,  wishing  to  travel 
economically  on  the  Continent,  might 
find  their  purpose  answered  either  by 
going  in  the  carriage  of  aVoiturin,  con- 
taining from  four  to  six  passengers;  or 
in  a  public  Diligence,  or  a  Steam-boat. 
But  persons  blessed  with  health  and 
affluence  should  always  travel  in  their 
own  carriage;  taking  care  that  it  be 
strong;  and  going  post,  when  the  roads 
are  good,  through  France,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  the  whole  of  northern 
Europe;  but  travelling  en  voiturin  over 
the  Alps  and  Apennine,  and  likewise  in 
all  parts  of  Italy  and  Magna  Graecia; 
for,  owing  to  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
the  roads  in  these  countries,  the  Posti- 
lions of  the  Post  are  apt  to  drive  with 
dangerous  rapidity;  and  it  is  therefore 
preferable,  because  safer,  to  travel  with 
horses  belonging  to  the  best-established 
Voiturins  of  northern  Italy,  Florence, 
or  Rome ;  who  usually  undertake  to 
convey  English  carriages  from  forty  to 
fifty  geographical  miles  a  day,  at  the 
rate  of  between  four  and  five  miles  an 
hour. 

The  most  frequented,  and  one  of  the 
shortestPost-roads  from  Calais  to  Rome, 
is  through  Beauvais,  Paris,  Lyon,  and 
over  the  Mont-Cenis  to  Turin,  Genoa, 
Lucca,  Pisa,  Poggibonsi,  and  Siena.  The 
road  over  Cenis  is,  generally  speaking, 
excellent;  though  liable,  between  the 
third  and  fourth  refuge,  to  be  injured  b> 


avalanche?.    One  of  these  tremendous 
masses  of  snow  fell,  on  this  spot,  not 
long  since,  and  killed  two  men  and  se- 
veral horses :  it  is,  therefore,  much  to  be 
lamented  that  the  superintendents  of 
Ihe  road  do  not  make  a  covered  way, 
through  an  adjoining  rock,  for  carriages 
and  foot  passengers.  Another  vcrygood 
Road  to  southern  Italy  leads  from  Turin 
through  Bologna  to  Florence  :  but  be- 
tween the  two  last-named  Cities  is  a 
Passage  of  the  Apennine  so  peculiarly 
exposed    to  gusts    of  wind,  from   the 
Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  sea,  that 
Invalids  seldom  pursue  this  Route  with 
impunity.  The  shortest,  the  most  inte- 
resting,"and  the  best  summer  and  au- 
tumn   Road,    is     that    which    j  asses 
through  Dijon,  over  the  Jura  Alps  and 
the  Simplon,  to  Milan,  and  through  se- 
veral other  Towns  of  northern  Italy  to 
Rome.    But  the  Dijon  road  is  seldom 
good  till  after  a  series  of  dry  weather; 
and  the  Jura  road  is  dangerous  unless 
drivers  be  skilful  and  attentive;  for  the 
ascents  and  descents  are  rapid,  and  not 
sufficiently  guarded  by  para;  et  walls; 
added  to  which,  the  Stops  jn these  hills 
arc  made  in  a  slanting  direction;  and 
thcreforeliable,  if  drivers  be  careless  or 
ignorant,  to  throw  carriages  down  Ihe 
precipice  on  the  brink  of  which  the 
road  lies.    The  Passage  of  the  Simplon, 
however,  is  by  far  the  safest  and  most 
sheltered  of  all  the  Alpine  Roads;  and 
when  attention  is  paid  to  remove,  after 
every  shower,  the  snow  from  the  Gallery 
leading  to  the  Glacier  Grotto  (so  called 
because  near  a  small  Glacier),  and  like- 
wise from  the  Glacier  itself,  as  was  done 
during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  there  can 
be  no  risk  in  passing  the  Simplon  at  any 
season;  neither  is  the  cold  on  this  gi- 
gantic Alp  intense,  even  during  winter. 
Another  Road,  lately  constructed,  and 
leading  from   eastern  Switzerland   to 
Milan,  passes  over  the  Mont-Splugen  to 
r.ellinzone  andChiavenna:  but  this  new 
Passage  of  Splugen  is  dangerous,  except 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September;  and  at  all  seasons  better 
calculated  for  light  open  carriages  than 
for  those  ofanyolherdesCription.  ACar- 
riage-road,  leading  from  Nice  through 
Genoa  to  Pisa,  has  likewise  been  recent- 
ly  opened,  well   provided  with   Post- 
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horses,  and  furnished  with  tolerable 
Inns.  It  is  longer  by  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  than  the  Road  from  Lyon 
over  the  Monl-Cenis  to  Genoa;  and 
though  it  lies  at  the  brink  of  tremen 
dous  precipices,  is  not  properly  guarded 
by  parapet  walls;  but  it  avoids  all  the 
Alps  :  and  Travellers  who  wish  to  trace 
the  revival  of  the  Arts  from  the  period 
when  Greco-Araba  architecture  was 
introduced  by  the  Crusaders  at  Pisa, 
should  make  that  Town  their  first  rest- 
ing-place in  Italy,  and  proceed  after- 
wards to  Florence  and  Rome. 

Pisa  may  with  truth  be  called  the 
Cradle  of  the  Arts;    for  Buscheto,    a 
Greek,  so  early  as  the  eleventh  century, 
erected  its  Cathedral  :Diotisalvi,  during 
the  twelfth  century,builttheRaptistery; 
and  Gugliclmo,  a  German,    aided   by 
Bonnano  Pisano,  began  the  Campanile 
about  the  year  1174.    Nicolo  Pisano, 
his  son  Giovanni,   and  Andrea  Pisano, 
revived  the  Art  of  Sculpture  in  the  thir- 
teenth century;  and  not  only  embellish- 
ed the  buildings  already  erected,  but 
likewise  added  another,  still  more  beau- 
tiful, the  celebrated  Campo  Santo.    In 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Giunlo  Pisano  revived  the  Art  of  Paint- 
ing; andwa;  succeeded  by  Giotto  and 
Cimabue.     Those   persons,   therefore, 
who  contemplate  the  productions  of  the 
Greco-Araba- Pisano    School,  as    the 
earliest  efforts  of  the  reviving  Arts,  can- 
not fail  to  be  highly  gratified;  especially 
if  they  afterwards  proceed  to  Florence 
and  to  Rome;  and  trace  the  gradual 
progress  of  these  Arts  to  that  state  of 
maturity  which  the  parental  care  of  the 
Medicean  Princes  enabled  them  to  at- 
tain. 

For  the  generality  of  English  Travel- 
lers, the  most  convenient  wayof  visiting 
the  Continent  is  to  go  from  London  to 
Calais  in  a  Steam-packet;  and  after  rest- 
ing one  night  at  Calais  (where  Roberts's 
Hotel  is  particularly  comfortable),  (•)  to 
proceed  through  Beauvais  to  Paris;  a 
smoother  road,  less  hilly,  and  shorter, 
by  two  posts,  than  that  through  Amiens : 
but  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  persons  who  go  by  wayof  Beauvais 
lose  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  celebrated 
Nave  of  the  Cathedral  at  Amiens;  and  fre- 
quently experience  inconvenience  from 


(•]  Mr.  Roberts,  who  keeps  the  Hdtel  fi.otjal  at  Calais,  is  a  Wine-Merchant ;  and  his  wines 

arc  particularly  (jood. 
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BOULOGNE,— ABBEVILLE.— BEAU  VAIS. 


finding  only  one  tolerable  Ho  tel  at  Gran- 
villiers. 

Calais,  supposed,  by  some  writers,  to 
be  that  Port  of  Gaul  whence  Caesar  set 
sail  for  Britain,  and  which  he  denomi- 
nates It ius  Portus,  is  a  well-built  Town, 
containing  above  eight  thousand  inha- 
bitants and  a  strong  citadel.  Two  Piers 
flank  the  Harbour,  which  is  defended  by 
several  fortsandbatteries.  The  Market- 
place is  very  spacious;  and  the  Parish 
Church,  a  handsome  edifice  erected  by 
the  English  when  possessors  of  Calais, 
contains,  over  the  high  altar,  a  good 
painting  attributed  to  Vandyck;  and, 
over  one  of  the  side  altars,  a  picture  at- 
tributed to  Rubens.  The  Organ  in  this 
Church  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  fine 
one.  The  Ramparts  are  planted  with 
trees,  and  form  pleasant  walks  ;  beside 
which,  there  is  a  more  sheltered  public 
promenade.  The  Gate,  constructed  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Cardinal  Ri- 
chelieu, merits  no  tice.  Calais  has  endur- 
ed several  sieges;  but  that  ofl  347,  when 
six  of  its  most  distinguished  inhabitants 
offered  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their 
fellow-citizens,  is  the  most  memorable. 
The  road  hence  to  Boulogne  passes  over 
bleak  and  barren  downs,  ornamented, 
near  Boulogne,  by  a  magnificent  Column 
of  marble;  which  the  army,  destined  by 
Napoleon  to  invade  England,  began  to 
raise;  and  which  was  afterwards  finish- 
ed, to  commemorate  the  restoration  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon. 

Boulogne, supposed  to  occupy  thesite 
of  the  ancient  Gessoriacum,  is  a  large 
Town,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Liane.  Its  port  was  improved 
by  Napoleon,  to  whom  it  is  indebted  for 
two  spacious  Dry-docks,  and  two  superb 
Bridges  of  wood.  The  Quay  is  handsome; 
and  Boulogne,  like  Calais,  claims  the  ho- 
nour of  being  the  spot  whence  Caesar 
embarked  for  Britain.  («)  Vestiges  of  a 
Tower,  built  in  the  days  ofCaligula,  may 
be  seen  atBoulogne,  which  is  reputed  to 
Contain  thirty  thousandinhabitants,  be- 

(')  Caesar  describes  the  Ttius  Portus  no  fur- 
ther than  by  saying,  that  from  it  there  is  the 
most  convenient  passage  to  Britain,  the  dis- 
tance being  about  thirty  miles. 

(»)  The  best  Inns  at  Boulogne,  during  the 
present  moment  (1836),  are,  V Hotel  du  JSord, 
and  V Hotel  de  Londres ;  the  former  is  excel- 
lent. 

(3)  Inns,  Hdlel  de  France-IIdtel  de  Lon- 
dres. 


side  British  visitors,  who,  during  peace, 
are  very  numerous.  (»)  The  country  be- 
tween this  Town  and  the  strongFortress 
ofMontreuil(3)  presents  nothing  worth 
notice :  but  beyond  the  latter  is  the  Fo- 
rest ofCrecy,  memorable  for  the  victory 
gained  there  by  Edward  the  Black 
Prince ;  and  contiguous  to  this  forest  is 
the  small  Sea-port  of  Elaples,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Canche,  and, 
according  to  some  opinions,  the  Itius 
Portus  of  antiquity. 

Abbeville,  the  next  large  Town,  is  seat- 
ed on  the  river  Somme;  and  contains 
about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants:  (4) 
and  beyond  Abbeville  is  aMound,  com- 
manding the  adjacent  country,  and  de- 
nominated Caesar's  Camp ;  the  entrench- 
ments belonging  to  which  are  well 
preserved;  and  Roman  medals,  with 
other  antiquities,  have  been  discovered 
on  this  spot.  Farther  still  is  Granvil- 
liers,  (5)  a  small  Town;  whence  the  road 
proceeds,  through  the  village  of  Mar- 
seille sur  I'Oise,to  Beauvais^(6)  seated  on 
theTherain,  and  celebrated  on  account 
of  the  siege  it  sustained  in  1472,  when 
Jeanne  Hachette  headed  the  women  of 
the  town,  and  defended  it  against  an 
army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  led  b™  he 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  whom  she-compelled 
to  abandon  his  enterprise;  and,  in  ho- 
nour of  this  heroine,  there  is  at  Beau- 
vais  a  solemn  annual  procession,  in 
which  the  female  sex  take  precedence. 
Beauvais  has  about  fourteen  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  Cathedral,  though  un- 
finished, merits  notice;  it  contains  a 
monument  by  Coustou;  fine  Painted 
Glass;  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  ta- 
pestry for  which  Beauvais  is  famous 
(the  subject  being  the  Cure  of  the  Para- 
lytic); and  a  Choir  admired  for  its  pro- 
portions. The  Church  of  St.  Etienne 
likewise  contains  fine  Painted  Glass; 
and  on  the  exterior  part  of  the  north 
wall  is  a  Basso-rilievo,  supposed  to  be 
very  ancient.  Between  Beauvais  and 
Beaumont  (7)  (a  smallTown,  pleasantly 

(4)  The  best  Inns  at  Abbeville  are,  the  TSte 
de  Bozuf,  the  Hotel  d'Jngleterre,  and  the 
Hotel  de  V Europe. 

(5)  Inn,  the  Hotel  d'Jngleterre. 

(6)  The  best  Inns  at  Beauvais  arc,  VHdtel 
d'Angleterre,  and  I'Ecu  de  France. 

(7)  Best  Inns  at  Beaumont,  le  Paon,  and  le 
Grand  Cerf. 
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situated,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise), 
the  country  is  rich  in  vineyards  and 
corn ;  and  from  Beaumont  the  same 
scenery  continues  to  St.  Denis: — but, 
upon  the  whole,  the  country  between 
Boulogne  and  St. Denis  is  not  pleasing; 
though  the  road,  in  consequence  of  its 
great  breadth,  straightness, and  thickly- 
planted  borders  of  trees,  has  an  appear- 
ance of  grandeur  common  to  most  of 
the  highways  in  France. 

The  Church  of  St.  Denis,  originally 
belonging  to  an  ancient  Abbey  of  Bene- 
dictine Monks,  contains  theBurial-place 
ofthcFrer.chMonarchs.  During  theRe- 
volution  this  splendid  Abbey  was  robbed 
of  its  treasures;  its  Church  was  unroof- 
ed, its  altars  were  levelled  with  the 
dust,  and  its  Royal  Dead  disinterred, 
and  thrown  into  unconsecrated  sepul- 
chres :butNapoleon, having  determined 
to  restore  the  Church  to  its  pristine  use 
and  splendour,  repaired  and  improved 
the  royal  vaults,  securing  them  with 
gales  of  bronze  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
re-establishing  the  subterranean  Cha- 
pels, where  he  erected  three  Expiatory 
Altars;  one  dedicated  to  the  Race  of 
Cloip,  another  to  that  of  Charlemagne, 
and  a  third  to  the  princes  of  the  Capetian 
Dynasty.  He  likewise  ordered  prayers 
to  be  offered  daily  at  these  altars;  and 
no  change  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
his  plans,  except  that  the  bronze  doors 
with  which  he  closed  the  royal  vaults, 
destined  to  receive  himself  and  his  fa- 
mily, arc  removed,  and  slabs  of  black 
marble  substituted  in  their  place.  The 
Church  is  repaired  with  elegant  simpli- 
city; and  contains  on  the  left,  near  the 
principalenlrancc,  a  singularCenotaph, 
erected  by  St.  Louis  in  honour  of  Dago- 
bcrt;  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Louis  XII,  and  Anne  of  Brittany;  an- 
other to  the  memory  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond and  Catherine  de'Medici;  and  an- 
other to  the  memory  of  Francis  I,  and 
his  Consort.  Here  likewise  is  a  monu- 
ment in  honour  of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie- 
Antoinctte,  whose  statues  particularly 
merit  notice.  The  High  Altar  was  made 
by  order  of  Napoleon,  for  his  marriage 
With  V.aria-i.ouisa;  and,aftcrlbatevent, 
placed  in  its  present  situation.  The  Sa- 
cristy is  ornamented  with  good  Paint- 
ings; oue  of  which  originally  represent 
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ed  the  Emperor  giving  directions  for 
the  Restitution  of  the  Church  :  but  his 
figure  is  now  expunged,  and  that  of 
Louis  XVIII  introduced  in  its  stead. 
Strangers  who  inquire  at  the  Sacristy- 
door  for  one  of  the  keepers,  are  con- 
ducted by  him  into  the  Royal  Burial- 
place  ;  where  Napoleon's  classic  taste 
has  supplied  the  tombs  destroyed  by 
republican  frenzy;  thus  rendering  the 
three  dynasties  complete,  twelve  princes 
excepted.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  now  converted  into 
Barracks ;  and  the  conventual  buildings 
formerly  appropriated  to  Carmelite 
Nuns,  now  belong  to  the  Establishment 
instituted  by  Napoleon  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  the  daughters  of  those 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  who 
either  fell  in  battle,  or  were  destitute 
of  means  to  educate  their  children. 
Between  St.  Denis  and  Paris  (almost  one 
continued  street),  the  splendid  dome  of 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  MonlmsLrtre,^) 
Belleville,  and  St.  Chaumont,  are  the 
most  striking  objects:  the  second  still 
bears  marks  of  having  made  a  desperate 
stand  against  the  allied  armies  of  Eu- 
rope, when  they  united  to  dethrone  Na- 
poleon; and  the  two  last  were  bravely 
defended,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1814, 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Poly  tech- 
nique. 

Paris,  once  called  Parisii  vel Lutetia, 
is  watered  by  the  Seine,  anciently  Se- 
quana;  and,  previous  to  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Louis  XVI,  was  supposed  to 
contain  from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants:  after  that  period 
the  number  was  considerably  dimi- 
nished; but  now  it  amounts  to  nearly 
nine  hundred  thousand,  exclusive  of 
Foreigners  and  Troops.  The  improve- 
ments this  city  owes  to  Napoleon  are 
innumerable:  and  on  entering  the  Place 
Venddme,  adorned  with  afine  imitation 
of  Trajan's  Column,  on  proceeding  to 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  viewing  that 
superb  Edifice,  its  princely  gardens,  and 
the  magnificent  facades  of  the  Louvre 
(one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
modern  architecture,  then  contemplat- 
ing, from  the  Pont  Louis  XVI,  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  the  Front  of  the  Chambre 
des  Deputes,  the  Champs -Ely sees,  the 
stately  Dome  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides 


pj| .  Jhc  ,uamcs  of  Montmartre  supply  Paris  with  eypsum,  commonly  called  poster  of 
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the  noble  Quays  of  the  Seine,  and  the 
elegant  Bridges  thrown  over  that  river 
which  traverses  Paris  from  east  to 
West),  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  this 
Metropolis  the  Rival  of  ancient  Rome; 
especially  when  we  recollect  that  the 
spacious  and  splendid  apartments  of  the 
Louvre,  though  not  long  since  despoiled 
of  many  treasures,  still  boast  one  of  the 
largest,!  and  finest  Collections  in  the 
world  of  Paintings  and  Sculpture.  At 
Paris,  however,  grandeur  is  more  com- 
mon than  consistency ;  for,  blended 
with  this  magnificent  panorama,  are 
streets  which,  owing  to  their  narrow- 
ness^insignificance,  and  filth,  would  be 
dLsgracefuLlo  any  capital. 

Among  the  most  prominent  improve- 
ments made  during  the  reign  of  Napo- 
leon, are,  the  noble  Gallery  constructed 
to  unite  the  Palaces  of  the  Louvre  and 
the  Tuileries ;  the  Triumphal  Arch  de 
I'Etoile  (now  nearly  finished) ;  the  Ho- 
tel du  Minis  tere  des  Finances,  rue  de 
Rivoli;  the  Exchange;  the  Palace  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour;  the  Greniers  de 
Reserve;  the  public  Slaughter-houses, 
magnificent  in  size,  and  highly  benefi- 
cial to  the  Parisians;!1)  the  Cupola  of 
the  Corn -market;  the  general  Maga- 
zine for  wine;  the  Halle;  the  Poul- 
try and  Game  Market;  the  Markets  of 
St.  Germain,  St.  Martin,  etc.;  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix ;  the  Pont  du  Jardin  des 
Plantes;  the  Pont  de  la  Cite;  the  Pont 
des  Arts ;  the  Pont  de  VEcole  Mili- 
taire;  the  new  Quays;  the  Fountain  of 
the  Esplanade  du  Boulevard  de  Bondi; 
the  beautiful  Cemetery  of  Pere  La 
Chaise,  and  the  already-mentioned  Co- 
lumn in  the  Place  Vendome. 

The  Triumphal  Arch,  in  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  also  ranks  among  the  embel- 
lishments of  Paris  ;  though  devoid  of 
that  magnitude  and  simplicity  which 
distinguish  the  Roman  edifice  it  was 
meant  to  imitate. 

But  what  especially  charms  the  eyes 
of  strangers,  in  the  French  Capital,  is  a 
beautiful  Belt,  called  the  Boulevards, 
which  encircles  the  town ;  and  consists 
of  drives  and  walks,  bordered  with  fo- 
rest trees;  and  owing  to  an  immense 

(0  Previously  tothe  formation  of  these  esta- 
blishments in  the  Suburbs  of  Paris,  butchers 
were  allowed  to  drive  oxen  through  thestreels, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  foot-passengers,— 
while  filthy  slaughter-houses,  in  the  centre  of 


number  of  shops,  and  a  profusion  of 
flowers,  has  a  peculiar  air  of  gaiety  dur- 
ing winter;  and  possesses,  during  sum- 
mer, a  salubrious  coolness,  rarely  met 
with  in  a  large  metropolis.  But  the  cir- 
cumstance of  all  others  most  conducive 
to  the  healthfulness  of  Paris,  is  the  pu- 
rification of  the  water  of  the  Seine; 
which,  though  perfectly  wholesome 
when  clarified,  and  not  more  expensive 
than  the  common  water,  was  seldom 
drunk  wilhimpunity  in  its  natural  state. 

Paris  appears  to  be  as  much  improved 
inwealthas  in  magnificence:  the  shops 
are  far  more  numerous,  and  far  better 
slocked,  than  in  time  past;  the  manu- 
factories greatly  advanced;  the  first 
and  second-rate  Hotels,  which  amount 
to  about  three  hundred,  furnished  with 
an  elegance  heretofore  unknown  (those 
of  the  third  and  fourth  rank  amount  to 
two  orthree  hundred  more^;  the  coffee- 
houses display  the  most  expensive  or- 
naments;  the  Tables  of  Restaurateurs 
abound  with  luxuries;  and  the  Opera- 
house  exhibits  a  splendour,  with-Tegard 
to  Stage-decorations,  which  no  other 
theatre  in  Europe  can  boast. 

The  following  are  a  few  particulars 
respecting  the  objects  best  worth  ob- 
servation, among  which  the  Musee 
Royal  du  Louvre  is  pre-eminent.  For 
a  fuller  and  more  complete  account  I 
must  refer  the  Traveller  to  Galignani's 
excellent  Guide  of  Paris.  But,  prior 
to  giving  an  account  of  the  splendid 
collection  of  sculpture  and  painting  in 
the  Louvre,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  expedient 
to  insert  a  brief  account  of  the  origin 
of  those  arts. 

Asia  seems  to  have  given  birth  to 
Sculpture  ;  but  her  progress  appears  to 
have  been  slow  in  all  countries.  Dur- 
ing her  infancy,  in  her  native  soil,  the 
heathen  divinities  were  represented  by 
nothing  more  than  Square  Stones. 
Grecian  Sculpture  began  in  a  similar 
manner:  after  which  Bacchus,  and  other 
pagan  gods,  were  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  a  Column.  The  next  improve 
ment  consisted  in  placing  the  represen- 
tation of  Human  Heads  upon  these  Co- 
lumns; and  Hermes  was  worshipped 

the  town,  impregnated  the  almosphere^vilh 
noxious  effluvia  :  but,  since  the  erection  of 
public  Abattoirs,  private  slaughter-houses 
have  been  suppressed,  and  butchers  prohibit- 
ed from  driving  cattle  through  the  streets. 
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under  this  form.  The  most  ancient  re- 
presentations of  the  human  figure,  at 
full  length,  were  of  Potter's  Clay.  Dae- 
dalus, however,  and  after  him,  Demo- 
phon,  worked  in  wood :  follow  ing  artists 
worked  in  ivory;  and  their  successors 
made  statues  of  bronze.  But,  during 
the  infancy  of  bronze  sculpture,  and 
even  afterwards,  the  component  parts 
of  statues  were  fastened  together  with 
nails :  this  is  exemplified  by  six  female 
figures,  found  in  Herculaneum,  and  by 
the  beautiful  statue  of  Victory,  lately 
discovered  at  Brescia>)  Subsequent 
to  bronze,  stone  was  used;  and,  last  of 
all,  marble;  but,  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod, the  heads,  hands,  and  feet  only  of 
statues  were  of  marble,  the  trunks  being 
wood.  This  custom  prevailed  so  late  as 
the  days  of  Phidias;  and  four  statues 
were  found,  in  the  Temple  of  Isis  at 
Pompeii,  with  heads,  hands,  arms,  and 
feet  of  marble,  and  trunks  of  wood.  (*) 
Even  when  Sculpture  had  reached  her 
prime,  several  of  the  finest  statues  of 
marble,  instead  of  being,  each  of  them, 
cut  out  of  one  solid  block,  were  made 
in  separate  pieces,  and  subsequently 
joined  together.  This  is  exemplified  in 
the  celebrated  Niobe  and  two  of  her 
daughters,  in  the  Albani- Minerva,  in 
the  Faustina,  found  near  Ostia,  among 
ruins  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
Pliny's  Villa  Laurentina,  and  in  the  sta- 
tues lately  excavated  at  Pompeii.  Very 
ancient  statues  were  often  painted,  and 
often  draped  with  wearing-apparel,  like 
statuesoftheMadonna  in  modern  times. 
Painting,  though  the  offspring  of 
Sculpture,  was  not  brought  into  the 
world  till  after  her  parent  had  reached 
maturity;  for  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  and 
the  Juno  of  Polycletes,  chefs-d'oeuvre  of 
sculpture,existed  before  the  invention  of 
painting.  Apollodorus,  and  his  disciple, 
Zcuxis,  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth 
Olympiad,  were  the  first  painters  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  style 
called  clair-obscur :  and  Euphranor, 
the   contemporary  of  Praxiteles,  and 

(')  The  wings  belonging  to  this  statue  were 
round  taken  off,  and  placed  at  the  feel  of  the 
figure. 

{*}  The  small  group  of  Bacchus  with  a  pan- 
ther, which  ornamented  the  Temple  of  Isis  at 
rompen,  was  found  in  detached  pieces;  each 
or  them  bearingthemarksof  pivots,  by  which 
tbey  had  evidently  been  fastened  together. 
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consequently  posterior  to  Zeuxis,  is 
supposed  to  have  enriched  the  growing 
Art  by  the  introduction  of  symmetry, 
shading,  and  perspective.  But  Painting 
made  a  much  slower  advance  towards 
perfection  than  Sculpture  ;  because  the 
latter,  from  her  birth,  became  a  neces- 
sary appendage  to  heathen  worship; 
whereas  the  former  did  not  acquire  the 
privilege  of  entering  consecrated  edi- 
fices till  after  she  had  reached  her  meri- 
dian. In  course  of  time,  however,  some 
of  the  Grecian  temples  became  Pinaco- 
thecae  ;  and,  at  Rome,  the  works  of  cele- 
brated painters  were  exhibited  in  the 
Temple  of  Peace.  But  itdoes  not  appear 
that  the  pictures  of  heathen  deities  were 
ever  worshipped  like  their  statues ;  and 
consequently,we  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  Painting,  from  want  of  the  same 
encouragement,  did  not  arrive,  in  an- 
cient days,  at  the  same  height  of  perfec- 
tion with  Sculpture.  But,  in  modern 
times,  when  the  Arts  -awoke,  after  their 
long  sleep  during  the  dark  ages,  Paint- 
ing was  immediately  admitted,  by  the 
hand  of  Religion,  into  churches  and 
conventual  establishments,  and  so 
much  cherished  there,  as  to  become 
more  eminent  than  in  times  past; while 
Sculpture,  from  meeting  with  fewer  pa- 
trons, has  never  regained  her  ancienl 
transcendency. 

Musee  Royal  du Louvre.  3)  This  mag- 
nificent collection  of  Sculpture  and 
Painting  is  placed  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Louvre  :  several  Rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  princely  in  size,  and  rich  in  deco- 
rations, being  appropriated  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  chisel;  and  a  Suite  of 
splendid  Apartments  upstairs  to  those 
of  the  pencil.  Among  the  Sculpture  are 
the  choicest  treasures  of  the  Villa  Bor- 
ghese,  and  many  other  highly-valued 
w  orks  of  art,  which  once  embellished 
Rome. 

Some  of  the  most  admired  pieces  of 
Sculpture  are — 

Vestibule.  No.  1,  colossal  bust  of  a 
vanquished  Province.  (4j  —5,    ditto  of 

(3)  For  the  benefit  of  Travellers  restricted 
in  time,  those  productions  generally  thought 
most  worthy  of  notice,  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate Galleries  of  the  Continent,  are  marked 
with  one  or  more  admiration  points,  accord- 
ing to  the  reputed  merit  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion. 

(4)  From  the  Villa  Borghesc. 
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Domitian.  («)— 6,  ditto  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus.  (2) — 7,  statue  of  a  Earbarian  Pri- 
soner. (3)— 9,  colossal  bust  of  Lucius 
Verus. — 11,  statue  of  a  Barbarian  Pri- 
soner. (4)— 13,  colossal  bust  of  Jupiter 
Serapis.— 18,  Vase  adorned  with  bac- 
chanalian emblems!  (3) 

Arcade  leading  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Emperors.  No.  19,  statue  of  Apollo, 
called  Sauroctonon,  or  Lizard-killer; 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  imita- 
tions extant  of  a  bronze  statue  of  A  polio, 
by  Praxiteles!  (6)— 22,  statue  of  the  Ge- 
nius of  eternal  sleep.  (7) 

II all  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  No. 
26,  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  (»)— 26 
bis,  a  Barbarian  Prisoner. (9)— 28,  bust 
of  Vespasian.— 31,  statue  of  Nero.— 33, 
ditto  of  Trajan.  (>°)  The  Basso-rilievo 
on  the  Pedestal  of  this  statue  represents 
a  husband  and  wife  dining,  and  repos- 
p  ing  on  their  couch;  and  is  curious, 
because  it  exhibits  ancient  Roman  cos- 
tume.— 34,  bust  of  Claudius. — 41,  Basso- 
rilievo  found  at  Rome,  and  represent- 
ing a  religious  ceremony  performed 
before  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
nus;  of  which  the  three  doors  indicate 
the  three  naves  consecrated  to  the 
three  associated  divinities,  Jupiter,  Mi- 
nerva, and  Juno,  (*l)-*42,  statue  of  Tra- 
jan.(>*) 

Hall  of  the  Seasons.  No.  46,  statue 
of  Venus  GenitrixJ. — 47,  bust  of  Corn- 
modus. — 50,  statue  of  a  wounded  Com- 
batant. (,3)— 55,  an  Egyptian  divinity, 
in  oriental  alabaster!  ('4) — 59,  bust  of 
Venus!  (i5)  —  65,  statue  of  Euripi- 
des !  (««)— 73,  ditto  of  a  Nymph.— 74, 
statue  of  Bacchus.  (•  7)— 75,  a  Sarcopha- 
gus, representing  the  voyage  of  the 
Good  to  Elysium. — 7 6, Basso-rilievo  of 
Mithras  (a»Persian  divinity),  the  Genius 
of  the  sun,  accomplishing  the  mystic 
sacrifice  of  the  bull!  Mithras  was 
worshipped  by  the  Romans,  who  erected 
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(«)  From  the  Villa  Albani. 

(*)  From  the  Braschi  Palace,  at  Rome. 

(3)  Vil.  Borg.  (4)  Vil.  Borg.    (5)  Vil.  Borg. 

(6)  Vil.  Borg. 

(7)  This  statue  does  not  express  the  idea  it 
is  intended  to  convey. 

(8)  From  Gabii.  (9)  Villa  Alb. 

(«o)  Vil  Alb.  («•)  Vil.  Borg.  («»)  Gabii. 
(■3)  Vil.  Borg.  (>4)  Vil.  Alb.    (<5)  Vil.  Borg. 
(•6)  Vil.  Alb.   ('7)  Vil.  Borg. 
(i8)The  Panatheneea  were  festivals  in  ho- 
nour of  Minerva,  the  patroness  of  Athens. 


altars  to  him;  and  this  Basso-rilievo  was 
found  near  the  Forum  Romanum.— 82, 
Basso-rilievo  taken  from  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  at  Athens;  it  represents  the 
Panathenaj,  and  was  composed  by  Phi- 
dias, and  executed  under  his  orders!  («8) 
Hall  of  Peace.  No  85,  a  Candela- 
brum, taken  from  the  Vatican  Museum. 
—89,  statue  of  Posidonius!('9)— 92, 
ditto  of  Demosthenes !  (20)— 95,  ditto 
of  Trajan.  (2i) 

Hall  of  the  Romans.  No.  97,  bust  of 
Geta,  very  rare.  (»)— 98.  Inopus,  a  frag- 
ment found  at  Delos.(>3)— 100,  statue 
of  Augustus.  (»4)— 101,  bust  of  a  Roman 
warrior.  (»5)_i02,  statue  of  Rome.— 
Ill,  ditto  of  Tiberius,  found  at  Capri : 
drapery  fine,  head  restored.— 113, 
statue  of  Augustus  !(a6)— 115,  bust  of 
Faustina  the  elder.  ("7)— 116,  colossal 
bust  of  Rome  !  (»»)— 1 18,  statue  of  Julia, 
the  consort  of  Septimius  Severus.— 
120,  group  representing  Thetis,  etc., 
and  worthy  notice,  on  account  of  the 
ancient  galley  on  which  the  goddess  is 
placed.  (29)— 123,  bust  of  Lucilla.(3o)— 
124,  statue  of  Chastity.— 126,  bust  of 
Antinous,  found  near  Frascali !— 128, 
Metope,  taken  from  the  Parthenon,  at 
Athens ! 

Hall  of  the  Centaur.  No.  1 30,  statue 
of  a  Roman,  name  unknown.— 132, 
Hermes  of  Alexander  the  Great,  found 
at  Tivoli.— 134,  group  of  the  Centaur  ! 
This  masterpiece  is  supposed,  by  the 
Chevalier  Visconli,  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted in  the  time  of  Adrian,  by  Aris- 
teas  and  Papias,  natives  of  Aphrodisias 
in  Caria.  (3i)— 135,  colossal  head  of 
Apollo.— 138,  ditto  of  Marcus  Aureli- 
us.(3*)— 140,  ditto  of  Lucius  Verus.  (33) 
—141,  statue  of  Germanicus.(34)— 142, 
ditto  of  Claudius.  (35)— 144,  ditto  of 
Achilles.  (36)_146,  statues  of  Fauns.(37j 
—149,  bust  of  Lucius  Verus.  (38)— 150, 
statue  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  found  near 

(•9)  Vil.  Borg. 

(»o)  From  the  Museo  Pio  Clementino. 
(»0  Vatican.    («)  Gabii. 
(*3)  Inopus,  a  river  of  Delos,  supposed,  by 
the  inhabitants,  to  be  a  brauch  of  the  Nile. 
(*4)  Vatican.    (■*)  Vil.  Borg.. 
(*6)  Museo  Pio  Clementino. 
(»7)  Braschi  Palace.  (*8)  Vil.  Borg. 

(»9)  Vil.  Alb.  (3o)  Gabii.         (3>)  Vil.  Borg. 
(3»)  Vil.  Borg.  (33)  vil.  Borg.  (34^  Gabii. 
(35)  Gabii.       (36)  yil.  Borg.  (37)  Vil.  Borg. 
(38)  vil.  Borg. 
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Tusculum,  and  executed  by  Ophelion,  a 
Greek  artist !— 151,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  Candelabra  of  anti- 
quity, found  in  Magna  Graecia. 

Hall  of  Diana.  No.  154,  statue  of 
Bacchus.— 162,  ditto  of  Minerva.— 164, 
bust  of  a  Roman,  name  unknown. — 
165,  group  of  three  Nymphs  suspend- 
ing their  wet  garments  on  a  co- 
lumn. (■)—  167,  statue  of  Thalia.  (»)— 
168,Basso-rilievo  of  Hercules  stealing 
the  tripod  of  Delphos.— 170,  bust  of 
Rome,  pj— 171,  statue  of  Venus.  (4)— 
175,  a  Greek  Basso-rilievo.— 176,  Basso- 
rilievo  representing  the  Suovetaurilia, 
a  sacrifice  made  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
which  consisted  of  the  immolation  of  a 
sow  {sus),  a  lamb  {ovis),  and  a  bull 
(taurus),  whence  the  name.  It  was 
usually.observed  every  fifth  year. — 178. 
Diana  a  la  Bichell  so  called  because 
the  goddess  is  represented  at  the  mo- 
ment when  she  has  rescued  the  cele- 
brated Hind  with  golden  horns  from 
Hercules,  and  is  reprimanding  him  for 
molesting  an  animal  sacred  to  her. 
This  beautiful  work,  found  between 
Gcnzano  and  Aricia,  amidst  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  consecrated  to  Diana,  is  of 
Parian  marble,  and  stands  upon  a  Pe- 
destal ornamented  with  fine  Bassi-ri- 
lievi;  that  part  which  represents  three 
cities,  personified  by  three  female  fi- 
gures wearing  crenated  diadems,  is 
particularly  admired  !  !  !— 180,  group 
called  Venus  victorious  !  (3)  The  Basso- 
rilievo  which  serves  as  a  pedestal  to 
this  group  is  in  the  Etruscan  style.— 
182,  Basso-rilievo  denominated  the 
Conclamation  ;  a  ceremony  which  took 
place  at  the  funerals  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, and  consisted  in  calling  the  De- 
parted loudly  and  repeatedly  by  name; 
and  likewise  endeavouring  to  rouse 
them  by  the  noise  of  music,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  they  were  really 
dead.— 185,  group  of  Venus  and  Cupid, 
supposed  to  be  an  imitation  of  the 
draped  Venus  of  Praxiteles  !— 192, 
statue  of  Minerva!  This  fine  piece  of 
sculpture  is  supposed,  by  Visconti,  to 
be  a  copy  of  the  bronze  Minerva  of  Phi- 
dias, surnamed  the  Beautiful. {S)—±§Qy 
(;)  Vil  Borg.  (»)  Vil.  Borg.  (3)  Vil.  Borg' 
(/ \  Y,l/BorS-  <5)  Vil.  Borg/(6)  Vil.  Borg. 
(7)Gabu  («)  Vil.  Alb.    (9)Vil.Boi£ 

H  Vi .  Borg  (..)  Vil.  Borg.  (..)  Vil.  Borg. 
[^  Vil.  Borg.  (-4)  Vil.  Borg.  (.5)  Vil.  Borg 
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bust  ofMarcus  Agrippa.(7)— 197,  statue 
of  the  Lycian  Apollo  !— 199,  statue  of 
Diana.— 201,  bust  of  Demosthenes, 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best  like- 
nesses extant  of  that  philosopher.  (»)— 
207,  Fountain  in  the  form  of  a  tripod, 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Adrian's 
Villa. 

Hall  of  the  Candelabrum.  No.  208, 
a  Candelabrum,  which,  if  found  in  its 
present  sta  te,  would  have  ranked  among 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  ancient 
works  of  its  kind  ;  but  though  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  is  composed  are  an- 
tique, they  were  put  into  their  present 
form  by  Piranesi. — 210,  bust  of  Ve- 
nus! (9)— 212,  Basso-relievo  of  Antiope 
reconciling  her  sons,  Zethus  and  Am- 
phion.  (">)- 213,  statue  of  Diana.  ('«)— 
214,  an  Altar  consecrated  to  Diana  Lu- 
cifera,  or  the  moon,  ('a)— 215,  bust  of 
Isis. — 216,  statue  of  a  Dog,  found  at, 
Gabii  !— 218,  statue  of  Pollux.  ('3)— 
220,  Tripod  of  the  Delphic  Apollo, 
found  at  Ostia  ! — 224,  statue  of  a  wild 
Boar,  being  an  antique  copy  of  the  ce- 
lebrated boar  of  Florence.  ('4j— 229, 
Tripod,  found  at  Gabii.— 230,  statue  of 
Marsyas!!!  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  sculpture  extant;  and  (like 
every  other  antique  representation  of 
Marsyas)  supposed  to  be  imitated  from 
a  picture  by  Zeuxis,  which  Pliny  men- 
tions as  having  graced  the  Temple  of 
Concord  at  Rome.  (,5)— 232,  Basso-ri- 
lievo of  Jupiter.  (««) 

Hall  of  the  Tiber.  No.  233,  statue  of 
^Esculapius!('7)— 234,  statue  of  An-^ 
tinous  in  the  character  of  Hercules, 
found  near  Tivoli.  —  238,  statue  of 
Flora.  ('8j— 241,  Chair  Consecrated  to 
Bacchus!  ('9j— 242,  statue  of  Ceres. (*°) 
—244,  statue  of  a  Bacchante.  (*»)— 245, 
Chair  consecrated  to  Ceres!  (22)— 246, 
statue  called  the  Diana  of  Gabii. — 249, 
the  Tiber,  a  colossal  group  found  at 
Rome  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Isis 
and  Serapis  near  the  Via  Lata! //{*?) 
This  fine  group,  together  with  that  of  the 
Nile  (in  the  Vatican  Museum),  adorned 
two  fountains  which  embellished  the 
avenue  of  the  Temple.  The  Tiber  is 
represented  in  a   recumbent  posture, 

('«)  Vil. Borg.  («;)  Vil.  Alb.    (■»)  Vil.  Borg. 

(•9)  Museo  Pio  Clementino. 

H  Vil.  Borg.  (»i)  Vil.  Borg. 

(aa)  Museo  Pio  Clementino. 

(»3)  Museo  Pio  Clementino. 
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resting  his  right  arm  on  an  urn,  near 
which  reposes  the  wolf  of  Mars,  with  her 
nurslings  the  founders  of  Rome  :  the 
oar  in  his  left  hand  indicates  that  the 
river  is  navigable. — 251,  four  statues, 
called  Caryatides,  which  once  adorned 
the  Villa  Albani. 

Arcade  which  leads  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Fighting  Warrior.  No.  258,  statue  of 
Antinous.— 259,  Basso-rilievo,  repre- 
senting the  birth  of  Bacchus.  (0—260, 
statue  of  Mars. 

Hall  of  the  Fighting  Warrior.  No. 
262,  statue  of  a  Warrior,  called  the  Gla- 
diator, of  the  Villa  Borghese!!!  He  is 
represented  as  combating  with  an  ene- 
my on  horseback;  his  left  arm  bears  a 
shield,  with  which  he  is  supposed  to 
parry  the  strokes  of  his  opponent,  whom, 
with  the  right  hand, he  is  about  to  wound 
with  all  his  force.  The  attitude  of  the 
statue  is  admirably  calculated  for  this 
double  action;  and  every  limb,  every 
muscle,  is  thought  to  wear  more  pre- 
cisely the  appearance  of  life,  than  any 
other  masterpiece  of  the  Grecian  chisel. 
The  author  of  this  transcendant  and 
Inimitable  work  was  Agasias  of  E  phesus ; 
whose  name  is  engraved  on  the  trunk 
which  supports  the  figure;  Visconti 
supposes  it  to  represent  a  Warrior,  not 
a  Gladiator  :  Winckelmann  is  of  the 
same  opinion ;  and  says,  that  the  statue 
in  question  appears  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted before  the  period  when  gladiato- 
rial shows  were  first  exhibited  in  Greece. 
During  the  commencement  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  this  statue  was  dis- 
covered at  Antium,  where  the  Roman 
emperors  had  a  Villa ;  and  where  the 
Apollo  of  Belvedere  was  found  about  a 
century  before.  (2)— 263,  statue  of  Mer- 
cury. P)  — 267,  bust  of  Clodius  Albi- 
nus.(i)— 269,  bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius.fSj 
— 270,  a  Sarcophagus  representing  the 
death  of  Meleager.  (6) — 272,  group  of 
two  Romans  in  the  costume  of  Mars  and 
Venus.  (7)  — 276,  statue  of  Adrian  !!  («) 
—  279,  ditto  of  Cupid,  in  the  character 
of  Hercules. (9)— 281,  statue  of  a  wound- 
ed Amazon  I  The  upper  part  of  this 
figure  is  said  to  be  an  antique  imitation 
of  the  wounded  Amazon  of  Ctesilaus; 

(•)  Vil.  Alb.     (>)  Vil.  Borg.  (3)  Vil.  Borg. 
(4)  Vil.  Alb.     (5)  Vil.  Borg.  ^  Vil.  Borg. 
(7)  VII.  Borg.  (8)  Gabii.         (9)  Gabii. 
(»o)  Vil.  Borg.  (>■)  Gabii. 
(i  *)  The  receptacles  for  the  ashes  of  victims. 


but  the  sculptor  by  whom  it  was  re- 
stored, in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  de- 
viated from  the  costume  appropriate  to 
female  warriors.  —  282,  statue  of  the 
Venus  of  Aries,  so  called  because  found 
at  Aries,  in  Provence ;  and  supposed  to 
be  Venus  victorious,  the  device  of  Caesar. 
—284,  statue  of  an  Infant  Mercury.  (•<>) 

—  287,  statue  of  Lucius  Elius  Caesar.  (> «) 

—  290,  group  of  a  Faun  and  a  Satyr : 
the  pedestal  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  ornament  with  which  the  tops  of 
ancient  Wells  were  sometimes  embel- 
lished. (**)  —  297,  statue  ofMercury:lhc 
subject  of  the  Basso-rilievo  on  the  Pe- 
destal is  taken  from  the  Odyssey,  and 
represents  Ulysses  in  the  Shades  Below. 

Hall  of  Pallas.  No.  299,  statue  of  a 
Female  petitioning  the  gods.  (i3)  The 
sculptor  who  restored  the  hands  of  this 
statue  has  converted  it  into  an  Euterpe. 
—301,  statue  of  Ceres.  («4)  —  302,  ditto 
of  the  Genius  of  Bacchus!  ('5)_304, 
bust  of  Trajan.  (■«)— 306,  statue  of  Po- 
lymnia,  upper  part  modern,  drapery, 
antique,  and  very  fine.  (>7)— -The  Muse 
of  Memory,  and  the  Invenlress  of  Har- 
mony, seems  stationed  to  watch  over 
a  Sarcophagus,  numbered  307,  and 
called  that  of  Homer;  because  the  Fa- 
ther of  heroic  Poetry  is  here  represented 
as  conversing  with  Calliope,  and  indi- 
cating, by  the  two  fingers  he  holds  up, 
that  he  composed  only  two  epic  poems. 
Figures  of  all  the  other  Muses  adorn 
this  Sarcophagus ;  which  was  discover- 
ed, at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  near  Rome,  on  the  road  to 
Ostia.  —  310,  a  colossal  statue,  called 
The  Pallas  of  Velletri,  because  it  was 
found  near  that  town,  in  1797  !!!  The 
goddess  is  represented  as  possessing 
the  dignified  beauty  which  accords  with 
wisdom;  and,  though  armed  with  her 
helmet,  aegis,  and  lance,  she  seems, 
from  the  mildness  of  her  countenance, 
to  indicate  that  the  arts  of  peace  are 
not  less  dear  to  her  than  the  glory  of 
war.  This  statue  is  of  the  finest  Greek 
workmanship ;  and  the  Pedestal  on 
which  it  rests  merits  observation. — 
314,  statue  of  a  female  Musician,  sup- 
posed, by  the  costume,  to  have  been 

in  heathen  temples  seem  to  have  been  usually 
thus  adorned. 

(>3)  Vil. Borg.  (-4)  Vil.  Borg.  («5)  Vil.  Borg. 

('«)ViLAIb.    (.7)  Vil. Borg. 
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executed   in  the  time  of  Trajan,   or 
Adrian!  (0—315,    Sarcophagus,    call- 
ed that  of   Acteon.i*)  —317,    bust   of 
Adrian,  f3)  — 318,     statue  .  of   Neme- 
sis. (4)— 319,  ditto  of  an  Infant  Hercu- 
les.(5) 321,    statue    supposed  to  re- 
present Hope.  The  Basso-rilievo,  which 
adorns  the  Pedestal,  displays  the  forma- 
tion of  man  by  Prometheus,  and  Mi- 
nerva givinghim  life,  under  the  emblem 
of  a  butterfly.— 328,  the  cinerary  Urn  of 
Clodius;  Egyptian  workmanship,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  hieroglyphics.  (6)— 331, 
a  triangular  Altar,  representing  three  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  namely,  Virgo, 
the  Scorpion,  and  Sagittarius,  with  the 
three  divinities,  Ceres,  Mars,  and  Jupi- 
ter. (?)— 332,  .a  Grecian  Vase,  executed 
by  an    Athenian   artist,    called    Sosi- 
bius.  (8)— 339,  a  sepulchral  Urn,  which 
contained  the  ashes  of  Fundanius  Veli- 
nus.  (9)— 340,   group   representing    a 
Peasant  cutting  up  a  Deer.  (">)- 341, 
statue  of  Euterpe.  (•  0—343,  Basin,  or 
Bath,  of  Porphyry.   Baths  were  some- 
times used  as  sepulchres,  when  properly 
shaped  for  the  purpose.  (,a) 

Hall  of  Melpomene.  The  floor  of 
this  apartment  is  ornamented  with  Mo- 
saics, chiefly  executed  at  Paris  by  Bel- 
loni,  and  representing  Minerva  in  her 
car,  followed  by  Peace  and  Abundance; 
with  river  Gods,  etc.,  forming  a  border 
to  the  picture.  No.  344,  bust  of  Isis.  — 
345,  statue  of  a  Female  petitioning 
the  Gods,  and  supposed  to  be  the  por- 
trait of  a  Boman  Empress.  (,3)— 347, 
bust  of  the  Nile.— 348,  colossal  statue 
of  Melpomene,  supposed  originally  to 
have  adorned  Pompey's  theatre,  and 
found  on  its  site!!!  (>4)— 351,  bust  of  Ju- 
piter Serapis !— 353 ,  Altar  consecrated 
to  Diana.  — 354,  statue  of  a  Negro 
Slave.  (i5) 

Hall  of  Isis.  Four  Columns  of  Spa- 
nish marble  are  placed  in  the  four  cor- 
ners of  this  apartment,  and  serve  as 
pedestals  to  four  Egyptian  Statues;  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  an  Isis, 
with  a  lion's  head  in  black  basalt.  No. 
359,  statue  of  Isis,  found  in  Adrian's 
Villa.— 361,  statue  of  an  Egyptian 
Priest.— 363,  ditto  in  green  basalt.  (<6) 

(0  Vil.  Borg.  (0  Vil.  Borg.  (3)  Gabii. 
(4N  Gabii.         (>)  Vil.  Borg.  (fi)  Vil.  Bovg. 
(7)  Gabii.        [ft  Vil.  Borg.  (9)  Vatican. 
(  tOTVil  Alb.    (-0  Vil. Borg.  (<*)  Vil.  Borg. 
(■3)  Vil.  Borg.  (>4)  Musco  Pio  Clementino. 


—367,  statue  of  an  Egyptian  Priestess 
kneeling,  with  the  throne  of  the  gods  in 
her  hand,  found  near  the  Via  Flaminia, 
about  ten  leagues  from  Borne.— 378,  a 
large  Altar,  adorned  with  Bassi-rilievi 
representing  the  twelve  principal  divi- 
nities of  the  Greeks,  and  supposed  to 
be  a  production  of  the  Mghm  School! 
—380,  statue  of  Venus,  supposed  to  be 
an  antique  imitation  of  the  Venus  of 
the  Capitol.  ('7) 

Hall  of  Psyche.    No.  381,  Altar  of 
twelve  gods,  found  at  Gabii!    This  va- 
luable piece  of  sculpture   is    adorned 
wilh  busts  of  the  twelve  principal  divi- 
nities   of  the   Greeks    and    Bomans, 
namely,  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Apollo,  Juno, 
Neptune,  Vulcan,  Mercury,  Vesta,  Ceres, 
Diana,  Mars,  and  Venus;  the  two  last  of 
whom  Love  is  uniting  :  it  is  likewise 
adorned  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  and  with  symbols  of  the  divinity 
supposed  to   preside  over  the   month 
which  each  sign  indicates. — 383,  statue 
of  a  dancing  Faun. [lS)— 387,  statue  of 
Psyche!  ('9)— 398,  statue  of  Minerva, 
supposed  to  be  a  production   of  the 
iEgina  School.  —  399,  statue  of  Cupid 
trying  his   bow;  probably  an  antique 
copy  of  the   bronze   Cupid   of  Lysip- 
pus.  (*°)— 403,  statue  of  a  dancing  Faun. 
Hall  of  the  Augur.    No.  417,  statue 
of  Cupid.  ("0—418,  Basso-rilievo,   re- 
presenting the  funeral  of  Hector.  {**) — 
439,  Basso-rilievo,  representing    one 
of  the  Boman   Augurs   consulting  the 
entrails  of  an  ox,   and   unique   with 
respect  to  its  subject.  (a3)— 442,  statue 
of  Commodus,  found  at  Gabii. 

Hall  of  Hercules  and  Telephus.  No. 
450,  a  colossal  group  of  Hercules  and 
Telephus>4j  —  458,  statue  of  Miner- 
va. [*>) — 461,  recumbent  statue  of  an 
Hermaphrodite.:  this  seems  to  be  an 
antique  imitation  of  the  celebrated  Her- 
maphrodite in  the  Hall  of  the  Caryati- 
des. The  mattress  is  antique. (a6)— 462, 
statue  of  Diana,  formerly  called  the 
Zingarella.(a7)  — 465,  statue  of  Julius 
Caesar,  found  at  Gabii.— 466,  statue  of 
Pertinax. 

Hall  of  Medea.    No.  470,  group  of 
the  Graces;  the  heads  are  modern.  (^8) 


(•5)  Vil. Borg. 

(>6)  Ibid. 

(7)  Ibid. 

(>8)  ibid. 

(>9)  Ibid. 

(»°)  Ibid. 

(«)  Ibid. 

(")  ibid. 

(»3)  Ibid. 

t»4)  Ibid. 

M  Ibid. 

(»«)  Ibid. 

(a7)  Ibid. 

(»8)  Ibid. 
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—478,  Basso-rilievo,  representing  the 
vengeance  of  Medea.  («)  —  488,  group 
of  Mercury  and  Vulcan,  (»)  —  491,  a 
sleeping  Nymph. (3)  — 496,  a  group  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche.  (4)  —  498,  statue  of 
a  Muse. (3) 

Corridor  of  Pan.  No.  501,  statue  of 
a  Priestess  of  Isis,  found  at  Athens. — 
504,  statue  of  a  young  Faun.  (6)  —  506 , 
statue  of  Pan.  (7)  —  514,  bust  of  an 
Egyptian  Priest.— 517,  hermes  of  the 
Indian  Bacchus,  found  at  Rome. — 522, 
statue  of  Minerva. 

Hall  of  the  Caryatides,  so  called  be- 
cause one  end  of  this  immense  apart- 
ment exhibits  four  Caryatides,  (»)  the 
work  of  Jean  Goujon.  No.  523,  a  trian- 
gular Altar,  adorned  with  Bassi-rilievi 
representing  three  Lacedaemonian  Vir- 
gins. (9) —  526,  hermes  of  Socrates. — 
527,  the  celebrated  Hermaphrodite  of 
the  Villa-Borghese,  supposed  to  be  the 
finest  imitation  extant  of  the  bronze 
Hermaphrodite  of  Polycletus!!!  This 
statue  was  discovered  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century,  near 
Dioclesian's  Baths.  The  mattress  on 
which  the  figure  rests  was  done  by  Ber- 
nini, who  likewise  restored  the  left  foot. 
— 528,  hermes  of  Homer,  from  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Capitol.— 530,  hermes  of 
Diogenes.— 533,  statue  of  a  Lion,  in 
green  basalt !  0°)  —559,  statue  of  Her- 
cules ;  upper  part  fine.  («  i  j— 560,  hermes 
called  Hercules;  but  supposed  by  Winc- 
kelmann  to  represent  Xenophon.— 592, 
hermes  of  Thucydides.— 593,  statue  of 
Sabina,  the  consort  of  Adrian!  (<  *)-*+ 595, 
statue  of  an  African  Fisherman,  here- 
tofore denominated  the  death  of  Se- 
neca! (>3j— 596,  a  column  of  red  por- 
phyry, surmounted  by  a  fragment  of  a 
statue  of  Minerva,  apparently  of  the 
.Egina  School.— 597,  Choiseul  Marble, 
discovered,  at  Athens,  in  the  year  1788. 
—622,  statue  of  Livia.— 623,  hermes  of 
Zeno.  (1 4)— 655,  hermes  of  Pittacus.— 
657,  ditto  of  Epicurus.  («5)_681,  statue 
of  Venus  rising  from  the  bath.  (>6j  — 
682,  bust  of  Tiberius,  found  at  Gabii.— 
684,  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great !  (« 7) 

0)  Vil.  Borg.  (*)lbid.  (3)  Ibid. 

(4)  Ibid.  (5)  ibid.  (6)  Ibid. 

(7)  Ibid 

(8)  Caryatides  are  statues  of  females,  used 
instead  of  columns.  The  male  inhabitants  of 
Caria  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  females  car- 
ried into  slavery ;  and  to  commemorate  this 


—The  Basso-rilievo  fixed  in  the  wall, 
above  this  statue,  represents  Achilles 
arming  himself  for  battle;  and  was  taken 
from  the  Villa-Borghese.— 694,  group 
of  a  Child  strangling  a  Goose ;  supposed 
to  be  an  antique  copy  of  a  work  in 
bronze  which  Pliny  mentions  as  having 
been  executed  by  Boethus,  a  Carthagi- 
nian sculptor!  This  group  was  found 
near  Rome,  on  the  spot  now  called  Ro- 
ma-Vecchia.— 698,  statue  of  Venus  ris- 
ing from  the  bath  :  supposed  to  be  an 
antique  copy  of  a  celebrated  Venus,  by 
Polycharmus,  which  adorned  Rome  m 
the  days  of  Pliny !— 699,  bust  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  (««)  — 703,  torso  of  Jupiter, 
supposed  to  be  an  antique  imitation,  in 
marble,  of  the  famous  Jupiter  Olympi- 
usof  Phidias!— 704, statue  of  a  Disco- 
bolus, found  in  the  Via  Appia.— 705, 
706,  and  708,  Vases  found  at  Mara- 
thon.—709,  group  of  Silenuswilh  the 
infantBacchus  !!!!  This  masterpiece  of 
art  was  discovered,  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust. — 
710,  statue  of  Jason,  improperly  called 
Cincinnatus!!  This  chef-d'oeuvre  was 
found  at  the  Villa-Negroni,  and  is 
thought  to  be  in  the  style  of  Agasias  the 
Ephesian.  —  711,  Vase  of  the  Villa- 
Borghese!!  The  Bassi-rilievi  on  this 
beautiful  Vase,  which  was  found  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust,  represent  a  Baccha- 
nalian ceremony.— 712,  statue  of  a 
Roman  in  the  character  of  Mercury, 
and  improperly  called  Germanicus!! 
This  chef-d'oeuvre,  which  appears  to  be 
the  work  of  the  younger  Cleomenes, 
does  not,  in  point  of  features,  resemble 
any  of  the  statues,  nor  any  of  the  me- 
dals, of  Germanicus:  it  was  found  in 
the  Villa-Negroni. 

Five  additional  rooms,  ornamented 
with  splendid  Columns,  Busts,  and  Mo- 
saic Pavements,  called  Galerie  de  la 
Renaissance  des  Arts  du  quinzieme  et 
seizieme'  siecles,  were  opened,  in  1824 
(then  they  were  named  Galerie  d'An- 
gouleme),  to  receive  the  Works  of  Mo- 
dern Sculptors;  and  a  New  Apartment 
(called  at  the  time  Musee  Charles  X., 

event,  the  conquerors  erected  public  edifices, 
ornamenting  them  with  the  figures  of  the 
captive  females,  instead  of  columns. 

{'))  Vil.Borg.  (o)  Albani  collection. 

(»)  Vil.  Borg.  (<*)  Gabii.        («3)  vil.  Borg. 

(■4)  Vil.Borg.  (>3)  Vil.  Borg.  (-^Vatican. 

(«7)  Vil.  Alb.   (-«)  Gabii. 
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but  at  present  Musee  Egyptian),  con- 
taining a  valuable  collection  of  Egyp- 
tian Antiquities,  etc.,  was  added,  in 
1830,  to  the  RoyalMuseum;  as  likewise 
another  Apartment,  called,  when  it  was 
opened,  Musee  Dauphin,  but  since  with 
more  propriety  denominated  Musee  de 
la  Marine,  its  contents  being  models 
and  sections  of  vessels,  plans  in  relief 
of  ports  and  naval  arsenals,  models  of 
rope-houses,  anchor-houses,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  the  objects  discovered  by 
Captains  Dillon  and  d'Urville,  on  the 
spot  where  the  unfortunate  La  Peyrouse 
and  his  companions  perished. 

The  staircase  leading  to  the  Apart- 
ments which  contain  the  paintings  was 
built  according  to  the  designs  of  Fon- 
taine; the  paintings  on  the  ceilings  of 
the  grand  staircase  and  the  entrance 
saloon  are  by  M.  Abel  de  Pujol  and  M. 
Meynier.  An  ante-chamber,  denominat- 
ed La  Salle  ronde,  separates  the  Great 
Picture-Gallery  from  the  Gallery  of 
Apollo,  called  Musee  des  Dessins.  The 
Great  Gallery  (above  thirteen  hundred 
feet  in  length)  is  adorned  with  more  than 
twelve  hundred  pictures,  and  divided 
into  nine  parts:  the  first  three  contain- 
ing the  Works  of  the  French  School ; 
the  next  three  being  appropriated  to  the 
Works  of  the  German,  Flemish,  and 
Dutch  Schools ;  and  the  last  three  to  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  Schools. 

Some  of  the  most  admired  Pictures 
are:— 

French  School.  {')  Bourbon.  No,  9, 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross. — Brun  (Le). 
87,  the  Nativity. — 90,  Jesus  served  in 
the  Desert  by  Angels!— 98,  the  Magda- 
lene, renouncing  the  vanities  of  life; 
supposed  to  represent  Madame  de  la 
Valliere !— 94,  the  Dream  of  Anne  of 
Austria.— 96,  Pentecost !— 97,  the  La- 
pidation  of  St.  Stephen!— 99,  the  Pas- 
sage of  the  Granicus!— 100,  the  Battle 
ofArbela!— 101,  the  Tent  of  Darius!— 
102,  the  Defeat  of  Porus!— 103,  the 
Entry  of  Alexander  into  Babylon  !— 
104,  the  Death  of  Cato.— Cochereau. 
27,  a  Painter's  Studio.— Cousin.  30, 
the  Last  Judgment!— Coypel  (Noel). 
31,  Solon  banishing  himself  from 
Athens.— 32,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
ransoming  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
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sand  Jews.— 33,  Trajan  administering 
Justice.— 34,  Alexander  Severus  distri- 
buting corn  in  time  of  famine. — Coy- 
pel  (Antoine).  35,  Joas acknowledged 
King  of  Israel.— Drolling  (a  self-taught 
painter).  52,  a  Kitchen.— Gelee(Claude 
Lorraine).  162,  David  anointed  King! 
—163,  the  Disembarkation  of  Cleopatra, 
to  present  herself  before  Antony!— 164, 
and  the  ten  following  Landscapes,  by  the 
same  great  master. — Jouvenet.  70,  the 
miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  ! — 71,  the 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus !— 74,  the  De- 
scent from  the  Cross !— Mignard.  181. 
La  Vierge  a  laGrappe  .'—184,  St.  Ceci- 
lia.—Poussin  (Nicolas).  220,  the  De- 
luge!!—197,  the  Preservation  of  the  In- 
fant Moses !— 198,  the  same  subject !  — 
202,  the  Philistines  visited  by  the  Pla- 
gue.—203,  the  Judgment  of  Solomon! 
—205,  the  Holy  Family,  Elizabeth  and 
St.  John!— 212,  St.  John  baptising  the 
Jews !— 207,  the  Blind  Men  of  Jericho  ! 
— 21:1,  the  Death  of  Sapphira!— 214, 
the  Assumption  of  the  blessed  Virgin! 
— 216,  St.  Frangois  Xavier  recalling  a 
young  Female  to  life!— 223, .Echo and 
Narcissus ! — 225,  the  Death  of  Eurydice* 
—226,  Shepherds  of  Arcadia.— 232, 
Time  rescuing  Truth  from  Envy  and 
Calumny,  and  bearing  her  to  the  Re- 
gions of  Eternity!  —  231,  Diogenes 
throwing  away  his  Drinking-cup! — Le 
Sueur.  122,  St.  Paul  preaching  at 
Ephesus  ! !— 118,  Simon  the  Cyrenean, 
coming  to  the  aid  of  Christ;  who  is 
represented  as  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  his  Cross,  while  St.  Veronica  offers 
him  a  handkerchief  which  receives  the 
impression  of  his  countenance! — 119, 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross  ! — 125,  and 
twenty-one  following  numbers,  the  Life 
of  St.  Bruno.— Vernet.  282,Antibes. 
— 283,  and284,  Toulon.— 285,01dPort 
of  Toulon.— 281,  Gulf  of  Bandol.— 279, 
and  280,  Marseilles.— 288,  Cette.— 289, 
and  290,Bayonne.— 286,  and  287,Bor- 
deaux.— 291,  La  Rochelle.— 292,  Ro- 
chefort.— 293,  Dieppe.— 299,  a  Sea-port 
at  sunrise !— 294,  a  Sea-port  at  sunset ! 
—296,  a  Sea-view  by  moonlight!— 297, 
a  Tempest.— 303,  a  Moonlight  scene. — 
295,  a  Tempest. 

Flemish,  German,  and  Dutch  Schools. 
Berghem.    331,  View  on  the  Coast  of 


^.!i' J  lh^u!nl)ers  P™H*ed  ,0  the  paintings,  as  well  as  the  statues,  are  extracted  from  the  last 
published  Catalogue  of  the  Louvre  (1835> 
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Nice.— Both.  350,  View  at  sunset  in 
Italy  !— Breughel.  364,  the  Garden  of 
Eden.— Brill  (Paul).  370,  A  Land- 
scape, the  figures  in  which  are  by  Anni- 
bale  Caracci.— 371,  and  the  five  follow- 
ing numbers,  are  by  Paul  Brill.— Cham- 
pagne (Philippe  de)  .  384,  Les  Reli- 
gieuses  .'—378,  the  Repast  at  the  House 
of  Simon  the  Pharisee.— 379,  the  Last 
Supper.— 386,  a  Landscape.— 385,ditto. 
— Cuyp.  403,  a  Landscape,  with  Cattle  ! 
—404,  a  Gentleman  mounting  his  horse. 
—405,  the  same  Gentleman  returning 
from  his  ride.— Dow  (Gerard).  414, 
the  Dropsical  Woman ! !  —  Due  (Jean 
le  ).  547,  Interior  of  a  Guard-room.— 
Vandyck  (Anthony).  433,  Portrait  of 
Charles  I.  of  England.— 428,  Sketch  of 
the  Saviour  dead,  in  the  arms  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  Angels  weeping  !— 
425,  the  Infant  Jesus  receiving  homage 
from  a  Saint  and  a  King  !— 426,  Ex 
voto,  the  blessed  Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus 
receiving  homage.  —  Vandyck  (Phi- 
lip). 447,  Abraham  banishing  Hagar 
and  her  Son.— Flinck.  459,  an  Angel 
announcing  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  to 
the  Shepherds.  —  Glauber.  466,  a 
Landscape,  with  figures  by  Gerard  de 
Lairesse  !— Holbein  (Hans).  485,  por- 
trait of  Sir  Thomas  More.— 488,  portrait 
of  Erasmus.— 486,  portrait  of  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.— 487,  portrait 
of  Nicholas  Kratzer,  astronomer  to 
Henry  VIII.  of  England.— 484,  the  De- 
scent from  the  Cross,  wi th  two  other  pic- 
lures  in  the  same  frame.— Hooch  (Peter 
de).  500,  the  Interior  of  a  Dutch  Dwell- 
ing ! — Van  Huysum.  505,  and  all  the  in- 
termediate numbers  to  514,  inclusive. — 
Jardin.  529,  the  Crucifixion  !— Lucas 
de  Leyden.  556,  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross.— Matsys  (Quintin).  586,  a 
Jeweller  weighing  gold,  and  his  Wife 
examining  a  book  illuminated  with  mi- 
niatures.— Neff  (Peter).  611,  Interior 
of  the  Cathedral  at  Antwerp.— 612,  In- 
terior of  a  Church. — 613,  an  Angel  de- 
livering St.  Peter  from  prison. — 614,  In- 
terior of  a  Church. — 615,  the  same  sub- 
ject.— Neer  (Vander).  616,  a  Land- 
scape, in  which  the  cows  are  attributed 
to  Cuyp.— Oost  (Van  the  Elder;.  622, 
St.  Carlo  Borromeo  administering  the 
Sacrament  to  persons  infected  with  the 
Plague  at  Milan.  — Ostade  (Adrian 
Van).  624,  Family  of  the  Painter.— Os- 
tade (Isaac  Van).  633,  Travellers  stop- 


ping at  an  Inn. — Poelenburg.  638,  an 
Angel  announcing  the  Messiah's  birth  to 
the  Shepherds.— Porbus  the  Younger. 
—650,  portrait  of  Guillaume  du  Vair.— 
Paul  Potter.  651 ,  two  Horses  fasten- 
ed to  a  Water-trough,  and  a  Man  bring- 
ing them  water!— 652,  Cattle  in  a 
meadow !  —  Pynaker.  653,  a  Land- 
scape, with  Cattle.— Rembrandt.  665, 
and  the  three  following  numbers , 
portraits  of  the  Painter.— 670,  Head  of 
a  man  with  a  fur-cap.— 671,  Head  of  an 
old  person  with  a  long  beard.— 656,  To- 
bit  and  his  family,  prostrate  before  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord !— 657,  the  good  Sa- 
maritan.—658,  the  Saviour  at  Emmaus. 
—659,  the  same  subject.— 660,  St.  Mat- 
thew writing,  and  an  Angel  dictating  to 
him.— 664,  Venus  and  Cupid!— 661,  a 
Philosopher  in  meditation.— 663,  the 
Interior  of  a  Tradesman's  Dwelling.— 
Rosa  di  Tiyoli.  674,  a  Wolf  devouring 
a  Sheep.— Rubens.  677,  Lot  and  his 
Daughters  leaving  Sodom.— 678,  Elias 
succoured  by  an  Angel  in  the  Desert. — 
679,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.— 681, 
the  Flight  into  Egypt.— 680,  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  our  Saviour  surrounded  with 
groups  of  Children  :  known  by  the  name 
of  LaVierge  aux  Anges.  Twenty-four 
pictures  (the  first  number  being  691), 
taken  from  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  and 
representing  the  Life  of  Maria  de' Medici. 
—716,  portrait  of  Richardot.— 687,  re- 
presentation of  a  Village  Fete!— Ruys- 
dael.  720,  a  Landscape,  the  figures  and 
cattle  by  Berghem  !— 721 ,  a  Landscape, 
the  figures  by  Philip  Wouvermans  !— 
722,  a  Tempest !— Santwoort.  725, 
the  Saviour  at  Emmaus !— Schalken. 
726,  the  Holy  Family !— Sneyders.  739, 
Animals  entering  the  Ark. — 743,  a 
Kitchen.— Steenwick.  749,  the  Inside 
of  a  Church.— 750,  the  Inside  of  a  Hall, 
with  figures  by  Poelenburg,  represent- 
ing Christ  with  Martha  and  Mary.— Te- 
niers  (David  the  Younger).  761, 
the  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony. — 771, 
Head  of  an  old  man.  — Vandervelde 
(Adrian).  780,  Cattle  on  the  bank  of 
a  river  at  sunrise.— Weenix  the  Young- 
er. 796,  a  Hare,  and  other  Game.— 
797,  a  Peacock,  Game,  and  a  Dog! — 
Werf  (Adrian  Vander).  799.  Pha- 
raoh's Daughter  discovering  Moses ! — 
801,  an  Angel  announcing  the  Messiah's 
Birth  to  the  Shepherds !— 802,  the  Mag- 
dalene in  the  Desert!  — 804,  Nymphs 
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riancing,  and  a  Faun  playing  the  flute!— 
Wouvermans  (Philip1.  812,  an  Attack 
of  Polish  Cavalry. 

Schools  of  Italy.   Albano.   825,  the 
Salutation.— 830,  the  Infant  Jesus  em- 
bracing St.  John.— 833,  Venus  impa- 
tient to  try  the  effect  of  her  beauty  on 
the  heart  of  Adonis.— 834,  Vulcan  re- 
posing at  the  feet  of  Venus,  while  the 
Loves  forge  arms  for  the  latter.— 835, 
t  he  Loves^  while  sleeping  after  their  la- 
bours, disarmed  by  Diana's  Nymphs.— 
836,  the  Loves,  after  having  recovered 
their  losses,  and  become  triumphant, 
conducting  Adonis  to  the  feet  of  Venus. 
— Andrea  del  Sarto.  855,  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  our  Saviour  listening  to  St. 
John,  who  is  presented  to  them  by  Eli- 
zabeth.—856,  Charity.— Batoni  (Cav. 
Pompeo).    875,  the  blessed  Virgin  in 
contemplation.— Bonifazzio.  885,  the 
Resurrection   of    Lazarus.  —  Bordone 
(Paris).  890 ,  portrait  of  a  young  Man, 
holding  a  letter  in  one  hand,  and  resting 
t  lie  other  on  a  table.— Canaletto.  889, 
w  of  the  Basilica  and  Piazza  di  S. 
rco,  at  Venice.— 900,  View  of  the 
Palazzo  Ex-Ducale,  at  Venice.  — 901, 
View  of  the  Church  of  the  Madonna  delta 
Salute,  at  Venice.— Caravaggio   (Mi- 
chel-angelo   Amergihi).     902,    the 
blessed  Virgin  dead,  and  the  Apostles 
weeping.— 903,  a  young  Woman  telling 
a  Youth  his  fortune.— Caracci  (Anni- 
bale).     913,  the  Nativity.— 916,   the 
blessed  Virgin  imposing  silence  on  St. 
John,  to  prevent  his  disturbing  our  Sa- 
viour when  asleep!— 921,   the  Ascen- 
sion.—924,  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Ste- 
phen !— 925,  the   same   subject.— Ca- 
racci  (Lodovico).     938,  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus !— Cavedone. 
975,  Santa  Cecilia— Correggio.    953, 
Christ  presenting  the  ring,  for  his  mystic 
marriage,  to  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria! 
—954,  Christ  crowned  with  thorns. — 
955,  Antiope  asleep,  Love  sleeping  by 
her  side  on  a  lion's  skin,  and  Jupiter 
standing  near,  transformed  into  a  Sa- 
tyr ! !— Daniello  da  Volterra.    961, 
David  vanquishing  Goliath,  a  double  pic- 
ture on  the  same  subject.  (■) —  Dolci 
(Agnese).  962,  Christ  consecrating  the 

(')  It  is  said  that  Monsignor  Giovanni  delta 
Casa,  a  Florentine  prelate,  employed  Daniello 
da  Volterra  to  model  a  group  in  plaster  of 
David  vanquishing  Goliath ;  and  then  desired 
him  to  represent,  in  painting,  the  two  sides 


bread.  —  Domenichino.      964,  David 
playing  the  harp.— 966,  a  Landscape, 
representing   the    Flight   into   Egypt, 
and  attributed  by  some  persons  to  An- 
nibale  Caracci.— 969,  St.   Cecilia!!  — 
970,  ^Eneas  escaping  with  his  Father 
from  the  flames  of  Troy !  —  Espagno- 
letto.  997,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds !— Feti  (Domenico).  1004,   Me- 
lancholy! —  Garofolo    (Benvenuto)  . 
1012,  a  mystic  subject.— Gasparo  Du- 
ghet,  called  Gasparo  Poussin.  1016, 
1017,  and  1018,  Landscapes.— Gior- 
dano (Luca).  1025,  the  Messiah  accept- 
ing the  instruments  of  the  Passion  !  — 
Gcercino.  1037,  the  blessed  Virgin  and 
St.  Peter  deploring  the  death  of  the  Mes- 
siah.—1045,  Circe.— Guido.   1049,  the 
Salutation.— 1052,  the  Infant  Saviour 
sleeping  on  his  Mother's  knees.— 1055, 
Christand  the  Samaritan.— 1056,  Christ 
giving  the  Keys  of  Heaven  to  St.  Peter. — 
1058,  Christ  crowned  with  thorns.1057, 
Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Olives.— 1059, 
the  Magdalene.— 1060,  the  same  sub- 
ject.—1063,  St.Franciskneeling  before 
a  crucifix.— 1064,  an   Allegory,  repre- 
senting the  union  of  Design  and  Colour- 
ing.— 1065,  Hercules  slaying  the  Ler- 
naean  Hydra.— 1066, Hercules  wrestling 
withAchelous.— 1067, Hercules  slaying 
Nessus.— 1068,  Death  of  Hercules.— 
1069,  the  Flight  of  Paris  with  Helen.— 
Giulio  Romano.  1073,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds.— 1074,  the  Circumci- 
sion!— Lanfranco.     1081,  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  led  to  martyrdom. — Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  (the  Founder  of  the  Mi- 
lan School).    1092,  portrait  of  Monna 
Lisa,  a  celebrated  Florentine  beauty.  (*) 
1084,  St.  John  the  Baptist !— 1085,  St. 
Anne,  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  Infant  Je- 
sus.—1086,  the  Infant  Jesus  blessing  St. 
John.— 1087,  the  Archangel  Michael, 
presenting  to  the  Infant  Jesus  the  ba- 
lance destined  to  weigh  the  actions  of 
mankind. —  1088,   Christ   receiving  a 
Cross  of  Rushes  from  St.  John.— School 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  1093,  the  Mes- 
siah  sleeping. —  LovfNi  (Bernardo), 
commonly  called  Luini.  1098,  the  Holy 
Family.— Maratta  (Carlo).  1108,  the 
blessed  Virgin  showing  the  Messiah  to 

of  the  model;  which  seems  to  have  been 
done  in  this  double  picture. 

(2)  Francis  I.  of  France  gave  for  this  picture 
4,000  gold  crowns ;  a  sum  exceeding  45,000 
francs. 
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Angels  and  Shepherds.— 1111,  the  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine.— Mubillo.  1125, 
the  Infant  Jesus  playing  with  a  chaplet!! 
—1126,  God  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  contemplating  the  Messiah  while 
he  receives  a  cross  of  rushes  from  St. 
John!  — 1127,   the    Messiah,   on    the 
Mount  of  Olives,  presented  by  an  angel 
with  the  chalice  and  the  cross  ! — 1128, 
St.  Peter  imploring  pardon  of  the  Mes- 
siah.—1130,  a  young  Beggar  seated  ! ! 
— Palma  Vecchio.  1139,  portrait  sup- 
posed to  he  that  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard. 
— 1136, the  blessed  Virgin  and  Infant  Je- 
sus receiving  adoration  from  Elizabeth, 
St.  John,  etc.! — Paolo  Veronese.1  154, 
the  Messiah  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  his   Cross.  —  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
1171,  the  blessed  Virgin  with  the  Infant 
Jesus  and  St.  Martina. — 1172,  the  same 
subject.  — 1173,  Faustulus  presenting 
Romulus  and  Remus  to  his  wife,  Lau- 
ren tia.— Raffaelo  Sanzio  d'Urbino, 
the   Founder  of  the   Roman    School. 
1193,    portraits   of  Raphael  and   his 
Fencing-master;  or, according  to  some 
opinions,  portraits  of  Raphael  and  Pon- 
lormo,  by  the  latter.— 1-194,  portrait  of 
Jane  of  Arragon,  Vice-Queen  of  Sicily  : 
the  head  was  painted  by  Raphael,  and 
the  other  part  of  the  picture  by  Giulio 
Romano  !— 1195,  Portrait  of  Balthasar 
Castiglione,  the  Friend  of  Raphael  !— 
1196,  portrait  of  a  Youth  with  his  head 
resting  on  his  hand. — 1187,  the  Archan- 
gel Michael  vanquishing  Satan. — 1190, 
St.  George  combating  an  enormous  Dra- 
gon.—1185,  the  Holy  Family,  called  La 
belle  Jardiniere.— 1184,  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily, painted  for  Francis  I.  of  France, 
only  two  years  before  the  death  of  Ra- 
phael ;  and  supposed  to  be  the  sole  pic- 
ture to  which  he  put  his  name  ! !— 1 186, 
the  Infant  Jesus  sleeping.— 1188,  the 
Infant  Jesus  caressing  St.  John. — Sal- 
vatorRosa.  1214,  a  Sportsman  shoot- 
ing a  bird,  and  soldiers  reposing  on  a 
rock.— 1215,  a  Sea-view.— Sasso  Fer- 
RAto.    1217,  Christ  sleeping  on  the  lap 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  with  Cherubim 
in  the  angles  of  the  picture!— 1218, 

(■)  According  to  tradition,  the  Pilgrim  on 
the  right  of  our  Saviour  represents  (he 
Emperor  Charles  V. ;  the  Pilgrim  on  the  left 
Cardinal  Ximenes ;  and  the  Page,  Philip  II. 
of  Spain. 

(a)  A  considerable  number  of  the  pictures 
in  this  Museum  have  been  engraved;  and 


the  Apotheosis  of  the  blessed  Virgin.— 
Schiavone.  1220,  Head  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist.—Schidone.     1221,  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily.— Sebastiano  del  Piombo.  1224, 
the  blessed  Virgin  visiting  Elizabeth.— 
Leonello  Spada.     1231,  the  Prodigal 
Son.— 1233,  a  Concert.— Tintoretto. 
1241,  portrait  of  the  Painter. —  1238, 
Christ  dead,  supported  by  weeping  An- 
gels.—Tiziano  (Vecellio),  one  of  the 
Founders  of  the  Lombard  School.  1259, 
portraits  of  the  Painter  and  his  Mistress. 
— 1256,  portrait  of  Francis  I.  of  France! 
—1265,  portrait  of  Cardinal  Hippolito 
de'  Medici.— 1258,  portrait  of  Alphonso 
d'Avalos.  — 1260,    portrait  of  a  Man 
dressed    in   black,  with  a  beard   and 
whiskers!— 1261,  portrait  of  a  young 
Man  in  black,  with  a  glove  on  his  left 
hand.— 1264,  portrait  ofaMan  with  a 
glove  in  his  right  hand. —  1251,  the 
Soldiers  insulting  the  Messiah  at  the 
door  of  his  prison! !— 1252,theMessiah 
borne  to  the  Tomb.— 1249,  the  Pilgrims 
of  Emmaus.  (-)— 1244,  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin, the  Infant  Jesus,  and  Saints!— 
1245,  Angels  worshipping  the  Messiah. 
— 1246,  the  blessed  Virgin  holding  a 
Rabbit,  for  which  the  Infant  Jesus  seems 
to  ask.— 1247,  St.  Agnes  presenting  her 
Palm  of  Martyrdom  to  the  Messiah  !— 
Vanni  (Francesco).  1273,  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Irene  !— Velasquez.    1277, 
portrait  of  an  Infanta  of  Spain,  (a) 

Admission  may  usually  be  obtained  to 
the  Musee  Royal  every  morning,  Mon- 
day excepted,  from  ten  till  four,  by  Fo- 
reigners, provided  they  show  their  pass- 
ports ;  and  admission  is  given  to  the 
public  in  general  every  Sundav,  from  ten 
till  four.  (3) 

Musee  du  Luxembourg.  The  Luxem- 
bourg Palace,  now  denominated  La 
Chambre  des  Pairs,  is  adorned  with 
Statues  by  modern  artists;  ceilings 
painted  by  Lesueur;  comprising  the 
most  celebrated  works  of  modern 
French  Painters.  This  Gallery,  and  se- 
veral other  Apartments  in  the  Palace,  are 
open  every  day,  Mondays  excepted,  (4) 
from  ten  till  four,  to  Strangers  who  pro- 
proof  impressions  are  sold,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Establishment,  at  the  Calcographie 
du  Mus6e  Royal. 

(3)  Foreigners  are  admitted  on  week-days 
at  a  door  to  the  right  of  the  principal  en- 
trance. 

(4)  Admittance  may  be  obtained  on  Mon- 
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ducc  their  passports;  but  to  the  Public, 
on  Sundays  only. 

Ecole  Royals  des  Beaux-Arts,  ci-de- 
vant  Musee  des  Monument  Francais, 
Rue  des  Petits  Augustins.    M.  Lenoir, 
to  whom  Paris  was  indebted  for  this 
Museum,  arranged  in  chronological  or- 
der all  the  sepulchral  monuments  he 
was  able  to  rescue  from  the  sacrilegious 
grasp  of  the  infatuated  leaders  of  the 
great  French  Revolution  :  thus   exhi- 
biting a  series  of  memorials    of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  to  whom 
France  has  given  birth  from  the  days  of 
Clovis  to  the  present  era;  and,  at  the 
same  lime,  forming  a  history  of  the  com- 
mencement and  progress  of  Sculpture, 
and  the  Art  of  Painting  upon  Glass, 
among  his  countrymen.    Rut,  on  the 
re-establishment  of  the  House  of  Rour- 
bon,  the  tombs  contained  in  this  repo- 
sitory were  replaced  in  the  churches 
whence  they  were  taken  ;  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  Museum  dispersed;  and 
the   apartments   appropriated   to   the 
Ecole  Royale  des  Beaux-Arts  ;  which 
is  divided  into    two  sections,   one  of 
Sculpture  and  Painting,  and  the  other 
of  Architecture.    Its  schools  are  open 
to  the  public  every  afternoon,  from  five 
o'clock  till  seven,  festivals  and  vacation 
time    excepted:    its   most    deserving 
students  are  rewarded   with   medals ; 
and  the  Academic  Royale  des  Beaux- 
Arts  presents   them   annually  with  a 
prize,  the  gainer  of  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  sent  to  study  at  the 
French  Academy  in  Rome  three  years; 
aid,  during  that  period,  he  is  maintain- 
ed by  the  French  Government.    This 
building  is  being  put  into  thorough  re- 
pair, and  considerably  augmented. 

Palace  of  the  Tuileries — was  erect- 
ed by  Catherine  of  Medicis  in  1564,  on 
a  spot  previously  occupied  by  tile-kilns 
^Tuileries).  It  was  successively  aug- 
mented under  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV. 
The  front  is  336  yards  long  by  36 
broad.  Louis  Philip  has  lately  made 
some  very  considerable  alterations  in 
the  centre  part  of  the  Palace.  The  in- 
terior decorations  and  furniture  are 
very  splendid.  The  palace  is  only  to 
be  seen  when  the  Roval  family  are  ab- 
sent from  Paris.  Tickets  are  to  be  had 
by  writing  to  Monsieur  le  Gouverneur 


Militaire  du  Chateau  des  Tuileries.  In 
the  garden,  which  covers  about  67 
acres,  there  are  some  very  fine  statues. 
It  is  in  winter  the  pedestrian  Hyde-park 
of  London. 

Palace  of  the  Palais  Royal  —  was 
built  in  1636  by  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
It  is  highly  worth  a  visit,  as  it  contains 
a   superb    collection    of  Paintings  by 
modern    artists,   and  is  very   superbly 
fitted  up  and  furnished.    It  is  at  pre- 
sent unoccupied,  the  whole  of  the  Royal 
family  residing  at  the  Tuileries.    It  is 
to  be  seen  on  Sundays  only.    Tickets 
are  to  be  had  by  writing  to  Monsieur 
V Intendant  de  la  Liste  Civile,  No.  9, 
Place  Venddme.     The  garden  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  which  is  700  feet  by  400, 
forms  a  very  pleasant  walk  in  summer, 
and  the  bright  gas  lamps  flashing  from 
under  the  arcades,  added  to  those  in 
the  brilliant  shop  windows,  present  an 
unrivalled  lightness,  airiness,  and  ele- 
gance.   The  Palais  Royal  has  long  been 
notorious  for  its  gaming-houses. 

Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  Rue  de  Riche- 
lieu.   This  Library,  perhaps  the  finest 
existing,  contains  above  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  printed  Volumes ; 
near    one    hundred   thousand   Manu- 
scripts ;  between  five  and  six  thousand 
Portfolios  of  Engravings;  a  Cabinet  of 
Antiquities    enriched   with   peculiarly 
rare    and  precious  Medals  and  Coins, 
amounting  to  eighty  thousand ;  and  a 
magnificent   collection  of  Camei  and 
Intagli  by  the  most  celebrated  ancient 
Greek  artists.    Here  is  a  Psalter  print- 
ed at  Metz,  in  1457,  and  said  to  be  the 
most  ancient  specimen  of  typography 
bearing  a  date  ;    the  Mazarine  Rible, 
supposed  to  have  been  printed  in  1456 
with  cut-metal  types ;  Manuscripts  of 
Josephus,  Galileo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Fenelon,    Louis    XIV.,    etc.;    Prayer- 
books  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  ; 
a  statement  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments  under    Philippe  le  Rel  in   the 
fourteenth  century  (written  on  waxen 
tablets)  ;   and   several    Oriental^  Ma- 
nuscripts of  high  antiquity.   The  large 
Gallery,  belonging  to  the  apartments 
appropriated  to  the  manuscripts,  is  or- 
namented with  aCeiling  painted  by  Ro- 
manelli.    The  Cabinet  des  Estampes 
occupies  several  rooms  of  the  Entre- 
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sol :  and  Travellers  desirous  of  seeing 
the  most  interesting  prints  in  this  im- 
mense collection  should  ask,  in  the 
Schools  of  Italy,  for  the  works  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  Correg- 
gio,  the  Caracci  family,  and  Guido — in 
those  of  Germany,  Albert  Durer,  and 
Holbein— in  those  of  the  Netherlands, 
Lucas  Van  Leyden,  Rembrandt,  Rubens, 
and  Vandyck — and  in  those  of  France, 
Poussin,  Lebrun,  Lesueur,  and  Ri- 
gaud.t1)  This  Library  is  open  to  Stu- 
dents and  authors  every  day,  Sundays, 
festivals,  and  Vacation  times  excepted, 
from  ten  till  four.  Travellers  are  ad- 
mitted on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from 
ten  till  two  ;  Literary  Persons,  with 
i  ermission  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  are  allowed  to  borrow 
books  from  the  Library. 

Bibliotheque  Mazarine,  Palais  des 
Beaux-Arts,  Quai  Conti.  This  Libra- 
ry contains  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand Volumes.  It  possesses  a  fine  ter- 
restrial Globe.  Open  every  day,  from 
ten  till  three,  Sundays,  Festivals,  and 
Vacation  times  excepted.  The  Library 
of  the  Institut  in  the  same  building 
contains  about  eighty  thousand  Vo- 
lumes, but  is  only  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  who,  how- 
ever, can  each  admit  a  friend. 

Bibliotheque  deSte.  Genevieve,  Place 
Ste.  Genevieve,  Bdtimens  du  College 
Henri  IV.  This  Library  contains  two 
hundred  thousand  printed  Volumes, 
and  above  two  thousand  Manuscripts, 
is  particularly  well  arranged,  and 
adorned  with  Busts  of  distinguished 
Characters.  Here  likewise  is  a  plan  of 
Rome,  executed  by  Grimini,  in  1776  ; 
a  Portrait  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  :  and, 
on  the  wall  of  the  Staircase,  a  very 
Large  and  valuable  Drawing  of  the 
Moon.  It  is  open  every  day,  from  ten 
to  three,  Sundays,  Festivals,  and  Vaca- 
tion times  excepted. 

Bibliotheque  de  Monsieur,  Rue  de 
Sully,  Quai  des  Celestins.  This  Libra- 
ry contains  one  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand   printed   Volumes,    and   six 

(')  The  Portfolio  of  Gaignieres,  containing 
a  collection  of  the  Costumi  of  the  French 
nation  from  the  clays  of  Clovis  to  the  present 
period,  may  be  found  among  the  prints. 

(2)  The  Library  of  La  Faculty  de  M6de- 
cine,  Rue  de  VEcolc  de  Medecine,  rich  in 
medical  works,  is  open  to  students  daily, 
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thousand  Manuscripts,  is  particularly 
rich  in  History,  and  Italian  Poetry, 
and  also  contains  some  beautiful  Mis- 
sals :  it  is  open  every  day,  Sundays, Fes- 
tivals, and  Vacation  times  excepted, 
from  ten  till  three. 

Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville,  Place  du 
SanhedHn,  derriere  l'Hotel-de-Ville. 
This  Library  contains  fifty  five  thousand 
Volumes;  and  possesses  Valuable  Bota- 
nical and  Historical  works.  It  is  open 
every  day  from  ten  till  four,  Sundays, 
Festivals,  and  Vacation  times  excepted. 

Bibliotheque  du  Musee  d'Histoire 
Naturelle,  Rue  duJardin  des  Plantes. 
This  Library,  well  stored  with  Manu- 
scripts, Drawings,  Paintings  upon-vel- 
lum,  and  Printed  Works  relative  to 
Natural  History,  may  be  visited  by 
Travellers  who  show  their  passports,  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays, 
from  11  to  3;  (a)  and  to  the  Public  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays, 
from  3  till  6  in  summer,  and  from  3  till 
dark  in  winter. 

Musee  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  et  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes,  Quai  Saint-Bernard 
et  Rue  du  Jardin  des  Plantes.  The 
Botanic  Garden,  belonging  to  this  Mu- 
seum, contains  a  large  collection  of 
Plants  from  various  countries;  together 
with  Buildings  which  serve  as  Dens  for 
Wild  Beasts;  and  a  Menagerie  so  con- 
structed that  Tame  Animals,  not  natives 
ofFrance,  and  Birds  of  all  kinds  and 
countries,  are  provided  with  habitations 
analogous  to  their  modes  of  life  rand  in 
the  midst  of  this  appropriate  spot  the 
French  Naturalists  have  erected  a  mod- 
est Monument  to  Linnaeus.  The  Amphi- 
theatre of  Anatomy  stands  in  the  Garden; 
as  does  the  Museum  of  Natural  History; 
the  first  floor  of  which  is  devoted  to 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  the  finest 
collection  in  Europe  of  Reptiles  and 
Fishes.  The  second  floor  contains  an 
equally  magnificent  assemblage  of  Qua- 
drupeds and  Birds  ( the  latter  preserved 
to  admiration),  together  with  Insects, 
Shells,  etc.,  etc.  (3) 

The  Botanic  Garden  is  always  open  to 

from  ten  till  three ;  as  is  the  Cabinet  of  Ana- 
tomy., under  the  same  roof.  The  Library 
of  I'Ecole  Polytechnique,  that  of  VEcole 
des  Mines,  and  that  of  la  Cour  de  Cassa- 
tion, are  accessible  to  Travellers  who  apply 
for  leave  to  visit  them. 
(3)  The  Cabinet  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
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the  Public;  the  newly-creeled  hot- 
houses, in  iron,  are  very  handsome.  The 
Museum  of  Natural  History  is  open  to 
Travellers  on  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays,  from  11  till  3,  on  producing 
their  passports;  and  to  the  Public  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from  3  till  6  in 
summer,  and  from  3  till  dark  in  winter. 
The  Gates  of  the  Menagerie  are  open 
every  day,  from  eleven  till  six,  during 
Summer;  and  from  eleven  till  three, 
during  Winter. 

The  flne  iron  Bridge  of  Austerlitz,  now 
called  Pont  du  Jardin  des  Plantes,  is 
a  great  ornament  to  the  Botanic  Garden. 

Academic  Royale  de  Musique,  or 
I' Opera,  Rue  Lepelletier.  This  Theatre, 
which  is  spacious  and  sonorous,  pre- 
sents the  most  brilliant  spectacle  in 
Europe,  with  respect  to  scenes,  ma- 
chinery, dresses,  accuracy  of  costume, 
and  excellence  relative  to  the  compo- 
sition and  execution  of  the  ballets  re- 
presented. It  is  open  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays;  and  occa- 
sionally on  Sundays. 

Theatre  Francais,  Rue  de  Richelieu. 
This  Theatre  is  dedicated  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  most  admired  works  of 
the  dramatic  writers  of  France. 

Theatre  de  V  Opera-Comique,  Place 
de  la  Rourse.  This  Theatre,  at  which 
light  operas  are  performed,  is  well 
calculated  for  music. 

Theatre  de  I'Odeon,  pres  le  Luxem- 
bourg. This  Theatre,  when  open,  exhi- 
bits French  comedies  and  tragedies; 
and  seems  therefore  to  be  improperly 
called  an  Odeon. 

Theatre  du  Vaudeville,  Rue  de  Char- 
tres-Saint-Honore.  This  Theatre  ex- 
hibits vaudevilles,  being  humorous  or 
satirical  productions,  interspersed  with 
songs. 

Theatre  des  Varietes,  Roulevard 
Montmarlre.  Farces  are  acted  here.(') 
Manufacture  Royale  des  Glaces,  311, 
Rue  Saint-Denis.  This  Manufacture 
merits  notice: it  employs  upwards  of 
seven  hundred  workmen,  who  have 
attained  such  perfection  in  their  art  as  to 
make  mirrors  of  the  finest  plate  glass, 
120  inches  in  height  by  80  in  breadth. 

belonging  to  this  Museum  is  reputed  to  be 
the  richest  existing. 

(')  Paris  contains  several  other  Theatres; 
all  pay  a  tenth  of  their  receipts  to  the  poor. 


Manufacture  Royale  des  Tapisseries 
de  la  Couronne,  aux  Gobelins,  Rue 
Mouffetard.  This  Manufacture  is  par- 
ticularly well  worth  notice.  The  work- 
rooms are  four  in  number,  and  contain 
pieces  of  tapestry  in  different  states  of 
forwardness.  In  the  work  called  the 
basse-lice,  (2)  the  loom  is  placed  hori- 
zontally, like  that  of  the  weaver  :  in  the 
haute-lice  the  warp  is  vertical,  and  the 
workman  has  his  frame  before  him ; 
but,  being  placed  behind  the  canvas  on 
which  he  is  working,  his  back  is  turned 
towards  his  model ;  though  occasionally 
he  refers  to  it,  in  order  to  compare  the 
colour  of  his  yarn  with  that  part  of  the 
picture  he  is  copying.  These  workmen 
express  with  perfect  truth  not  only  the 
design  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures, 
butalso  the  brightness  of  their  colours, 
and  the  regular  gradation  of  their 
shades;  so  that  the  Gobelin  Tapestry 
(so  called  from  a  famous  dyer  of  wool, 
Jean  Gobelinjhas  the  effect  of  the  most 
exquisite  painting  :  but  it  sometimes 
requires  six  years  of  labour  to  finish 
one  piece  of  this  Tapestry;  and  eighteen 
thousand  francs  to  pay  the  cost.  The 
Manufacture  des  Gobelins  is  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment; and  to  this  Establishment  is 
annexed  the  celebrated  Royal  Carpet- 
Manufactory,  founded  by  Maria  de'  Me- 
dici en  1604.  It  is  to  be  viewed  from 
1  till  3,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
on  showing  one's  Passport. 

Colonne  de  la  Place  Vendome.  This 
stately  Doric  Column,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-fiveFrench  feet  in  height,  pedestal 
inclusive,  and  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  (3; 
is  made  of  cannon  taken  from  the  ene- 
mies of  France,  in  battles  fought  by 
Napoleon  and  his  generals :  it  represents 
those  battles  in  bronze  Bassi-rilievi; 
and  on  its  summit  stands  a  colossal 
Statue  of  the  Emperor.  A  winding  stair- 
case, of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
steps,  leads  to  the  top  of  this  Triumphal 
Pillar;  which  is  said  to  preserve  the 
proportions  of  Trajan's  Column,  on  a 
scale  larger  by  a  twelfth.  The  hours  of 
admission  are  from  10  till  5. 

Arc  de  Triomphe  de  I'Etoile.  On  the 

(2)  The  basse-lice  has  been  lately  aban- 
doned. 

(3)  One  French  foot  is  twelve  English  inches 
and  four  fifths. 
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15th  of  August  1806,  the  City  of  Paris 
began  to  erect  this  fine  Arch,  in  order 
to  perpetuate  the  fame  obtained  by  the 
French  armies  during  the  former  year. 
This  fine  building,  which  is  now(1836) 
just  completed,  has  been  thirty  years  in 
progress,  owing  to  the  various  political 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  France. 

Porte  St.  Denis.  The  conquest  of 
Louis  XIV.,  in  1672,  prompted  the  City 
of  Paris  to  erect  this  magnificent  Tri- 
umphal Arch,  to  perpetuate  his  fame. 
The  Bassi-rilievi  represent  Military 
Trophies  remarkably  well  executed; 
personifications  of  Holland  and  the 
Rhine;  the  Passage  of  the  Rhine;  and 
The  Capture  ofMaestricht. 

Porte  St.  Martin.  The  continued 
success  of  Louis  XIV.  induced  the  City 
of  Paris  to  erect,  in  1673,  another  mo- 
nument to  perpetuate  his  fame.  This 
Arch,  though  less  adorned  than  that  of 
St.  Denis,  is,  in  point  of  architecture, 
equally  harmonious  and  dignified.  The 
Bassi-rilievi  represent  the  Capture  of 
Besangon ;  the  Triple  Alliance ;  the  Cap- 
ture of  Limbourg ;  and  the  Defeat  of  the 
Germans,  figured  by  the  God  of  War  re- 
pulsing an  Eagle.  Distinguished  artists 
were  employed  to  execute  these  Gates. 

Chambre  des  Deputes.  Opposite  to 
the  Bridge  of  Louis  XVI.,  rises  a  magni- 
ficent Portico,  near  a  hundred  feet  in 
breadth,  and  adorned  with  twelve  Co- 
rinthian Columns,  surmounted  by  a  Pe- 
diment. A  superb  Flight  of  Steps  leads  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Edifice;  and  front- 
ing the  Bridge  are  statues  of  Sully,  Col- 
bert, l'Hdpital,  and  d'Aguesseau. 

Cathedrals  de  Notre-Dame.  This 
building,  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
menced about  the  year  1010,  is  sur- 
mounted by  Twin-Towers  of  a  majestic 
height;  and  contains  good  paintings  by 
Philippe  de  Champagne,  Jouvenet,  etc., 
together  with  aDescentfrom  the  Cross 
(in  sculpture)  by  the  elder  Coustou :  and 
behind  the  Sanctuary,  in  a  newly-built 
Chapel,  is  an  admired  Statue,  by  An- 
tonio Raggi,  executed  at  Rome, 

Pantheon.  This  elegant  Building  was 
erected  by  command  of  Louis  XV.,  after 
the  designs  of  Soufflot ;  its  form  is  a 

(■)  The  Church  of  St.  Eustache  is  bold  and 
light,  in  point  of  architecture;  and  the 
Churches  of  St.  Roch  and  St.  Sulpice,  built 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  are 
handsome. 


Greek  cross,  three  hundred  and  forty 
Paris  feet  in  length,  peristyle  inclusive; 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide.  In 
the  centre  rises  a  Dome  nearly  sixty- 
three  feet  in  diameter,  supported 
within,  and  adorned  without,  by  Co- 
lumns which  produce  a  pleasing  effect. 
The  exterior  height  of  the  Dome  is  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  feet;  and  the 
interior  height  of  the  Nave  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet.  The  Peristyle  consists 
of  twenty-two  fluted  Corinthian  Columns 
fifty-eight  feet  high,  Bases  and  Capitals 
inclusive,  and  five  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  supporting  a  pediment  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long.  Under 
this  building  is  a  vast  Receptacle  for 
the  Relics  of  the  Great.  («) 

Hotel  Royal  des  Invalides.  This  im- 
mense Edifice  was  erected  by  command 
of  Louis  XIV.  as  a  retreat  for  old  and  de- 
serving soldiers  of  the  French  army;  and 
displays  a  magnificence  most  honour- 
able to  its  founder.  It  accommodates 
seven  thousand  persons;  and  is  govern- 
ed by  an  officer  of  high  rank,  who  has  a 
staff  under  his  command.*  Skilful  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  are  attached  to  the 
institution ;  and  the  Sosurs  de  la  Charite 
nurse  the  sick  with  the  tenderest  care  : 
all  the  Pensioners  are  provided  with 
abundant  and  wholesome  nourishment, 
and  likewise  with  pay  proportioned  to 
their  rank  in  the  army.  The  CourRoyale 
of  this  edifice,  and  the  Dome  of  the  new 
Church,  are  deemed  masterpieces  of  ar- 
chitecture ;  especially  the  latter,  which 
was  erected  according  to  the  designs  of 
JulesHardouinMansart;  and  (measuring 
from  the  pavement  to  the  cross  on  the 
summit  of  the  lantern)  is  reputed  to  be 
three  hundred  Paris  feet  in  height.  (*) 
The  lead  which  covers  it  was  originally 
gilt,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  re-gilt 
by  command  of  Napoleon.  This  stately 
Edifice  is  united  to  the  old  Church  by 
means  of  two  Circular  Sacristies,  and  the 
Arch  in  which  the  High  Altar  stands. 
The  Pavement  consists  of  inlaid  mar- 
bles, which  represent  Lilies,  the  Cordon 
of  the  Order  of  the  St.  Esprit,  etc.  Under 
the  Dome  are  six  Chapels ;  the  first  of 
which,  to  the  right  (on  entering  by  the 

(a)  The  interior  height  of  the  Dome  is 
reputed  to  be  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet, 
and  its  diameter  sixty. 
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great  door),  is  dedicated  to  St.  Augus- 
tin,  and  embellished  with  Paintings  by 
Louis  Boulogne.    The  next  contains  a 
Monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Marshal  V  auban,  a  hundred  years  after 
his  decease.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Ambrose 
was  painted  by  Bon  Boullogne.     The 
Chapel  of  St.  Gregory  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  painted  by  Le  Brun,  and  re- 
touched by  Doyen.    The  Chapel  of  St. 
Theresa  contains  the  Monument  of  Tu- 
renne,  who  is  represented  dying  in  the 
arms  of  Victory  :  at  his  feet  is  an  af- 
frighted Eagle,  the  symbol  of  the  Em- 
pire over  which  he  gained  repeated  con- 
quests; and  in  front  of  the  Monument 
is   a  Basso -rilievo   (representing  the 
Battle  of  Turckheim),  beneath  which  are 
Wisdom  and  Valour  bewailing  the  death 
of  the  Hero.    The  last  Chapel  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Jerome ;  and  was  painted 
by  Bon  Boullogne.  Above  the  openings 
of  the  four  Chapels,  at  the  angles,  are 
beautful  Bassi-rilievi ;  namely,  St. Louis 
sending  Missionaries  to  instruct  the  In- 
fidels, by  Sebastian  Slodtz ;  an  Angel 
bearing  a  Buckler,  by  Nicholas  Coustou ; 
St.  Louis  feeding  the  Poor,  by  Legros  ; 
an  Angel  holding  the  holy  Ampulla,,  by 
Antoine  Flamant ;  the  Pope  blessing  St. 
Louis  and  his  children,  by  Francesco 
Spingola  ;  and  an  Angel  holding  in  one 
hand  a  crown,  and  in  the  other  a  Stand- 
ard, bearing  the  Fleurs  de  lis,  by  Cor- 
neille  Van-Cleve.     The  Ceiling  of  the 
Sanctuary,  painted  by  Noel  Coypel,  re- 
presents the  Mysteries  of  the  Trinity, 
and  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.    The 
groups  of  Angels,  forming  Concerts  in 
the  Embrasures  of  the  Windows,  are  by 
Louis  and  Bon  Boullogne.   The  Vault  of 
the  Nave  forms  four  arches  ;  in  the  Pen- 
dentives  of  which  are  the  four  Evange- 
lists, by  Charles  de  la  Fosse ;  above  these 
are  the  twelve  Apostles,  by  Jouvenet ; 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Cupola  is 
the  Apotheosis  of  St.  Louis,  by  Charles 
at  la  Fosse.  («)  The  Hotel  des  Invalides 
is  open  to  the  Public  every  day,  from  ten 
in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon: 
,1!slL*Drary  (which  was  presented  to  the 

7e  i^shment  by  ^poleon)   contains 
15,000  volumes. 

(•)  Colonels  and  Lieutenant-Colonels,  in 
this  noble  Establishment,  have  the  privilege 
of  taking  their  meals  in  Iheir  own  rooms : 
inferior  officers  are  served  upon  plate  and 
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Institution  Royale  des   Sourds   et 
Muets,  No.  256,  Rue  du  faubourg  St. 
Jacques.  The  benevolent  idea  of  teach- 
ing the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  read,  write, 
and  speak,  was  formed  by  the  Abbe  de 
l'Epee  ;  who,  unpatronised,  and  with  a 
fortune  not  exceeding  five  hundred  a- 
year,  maintained,  at  his  own  expense, 
forty  Pupils  of  the  above  description; 
and  thus  founded  one  of  the  noblest 
charities  in  France :  but  all  the  sacrifices 
he  was  compelled  to  make,  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  purpose,  would  at  length 
have  proved  fruitless,  had  not  his  talents 
and  virtues  been  renewed  in  the  Abbe 
Sicard,  who  brought  the  plans  of  his 
predecessor  to  such  perfection,  that  he 
enabled  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  not  only  to 
read,  write,  and  speak,  but  likewise  to 
cast  accounts,  and  to  understand  turn- 
ing, mosaic  work,  drawing,  and  paint- 
ing, so  as  to  get  their  livelihood.    He 
also  taught  them  French  and  English 
grammatically ;     geography,     history, 
geometry,    and  metaphysics ;    and  at 
the  conclusion  of  every  month  his  Pupils 
had  a  public  exhibition  :  death,  how- 
ever, deprived  them,  in  May,  1822,  of 
their  excellent  Master.    The  present  di- 
rector is  M.  Ordinaire ,  whose  number 
of  gratuitous  Pupils  amounts  to  eighty; 
beside  which,  ten  are  admitted  to  half 
pensions,  and  ten  to  three-quarter  pen- 
sions.   The  terms  for  Boarders  (whose 
number  is  unlimited)  depend  upon  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  their  parents ; 
but  the  common  demand  is  nine  hun- 
dred francs  a-year  for  boys,  and  eight 
hundred  francs  for  girls.     Tickets  of 
admission,  when  public  exercises  take 
place,  which  is  announced  a  few  days 
previously  in  Galignani's  Messenger, 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  (by  letter, 
post-paid)  to  the  Director,  at  the  Insti- 
tution. 

Hospice  de  la  Salpetriere,  Boulevard 
de  VHopital,  pres  le  Jar  din  des  Plan- 
tes.  This  large  and  well-regulated  Hos- 
pital, nobly  endowed  by  Louis  XIV.,  and 
enriched  by  private  contributions,  can 
accommodate  nearly  eight  thousand 
persons,  and  receives  females  incapable 
of  earning  their  bread. 

porcelain  at  fables  holding  twelve  persons 
each ;  and  for  sub-officers  and  privates  there 
are  three  large  tables.  It  is  an  interesting 
sight  to  see  these  veterans  dine. 
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Hospice  des  Enfants  -  Trouves,  Rue 
d'Enfer.  Children  are  received  into 
this  establishment  by  day  and  night, 
and  if  in  good  health  are  sent  to  the 
country  to  be  nursed.  The  institution 
receives  annually  from  5,000  to  6,000 
children,  who  at  12  years  of  age  are  put 
to  a  trade,  or  transferred  to  the  Orphan 
Asylum. 

Maison  d' Accouchement,  Rue  de  la 
Bourbe.  Poor  pregnant  women  are  re- 
ceived here,  and  on  leaving  the  esta- 
blishment they  may  either  keep  their 
children,  or  send  them  to  the  Found- 
ling Hospital.  Here  are  350  beds,  and 
about  3,000  patients  are  annually  re- 
ceived. A  school  d' accouchement  occu- 
pies part  of  the  institution,  to  which  the 
departmental  perfects  send  annually 
one  or  more  Pupils. 

Observatoire,  Rue  d'Enfer.  This 
building  was  erected  by  order  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  has,  of  late  years,  been 
muchimprovedin  point  of  convenience, 
and  amply  furnished  with  astronomical 
instruments :  it  is  open  to  Travellers 
every  day. 

Palais  de  la  Bourse,  Rue  Vivienne. 
Paris  had  long  wanted  an  Exchange 
worthy  of  her  extensive  commerce ;  and 
this  Building,  which  was  begun  in  1 807, 
and  finished  about  ten  years  after,  does 
great  honour  to  its  Architect,  Bron- 
gniart.  Its  form  is  a  parallelogram  of 
two  hundred  and  twelve  feet  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  :  it  is  surround- 
ed by  a  Peristyle  of  sixty-six  Corinthian 
Columns,  supporting  an  Entablature 
and  an  Attic,  and  forming  a  covered 
Gallery  approached  by  a  flight  of  Steps, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  west- 
ern Front.  This  Gallery  is  adorned 
with  Bassi-rilievi  which  relate  to  com- 
merce. The  roof  of  the  Building  con- 
sists of  iron  and  copper ;  and  the  Salle 
delaBourse  is  rich  in  Sculpture,  adorn- 
ed with  Monochromatic  Paintings,  and 
paved  with  marble. 

Greniers  de  Reserve,  Boulevard 
Bourdon.  This  edifice  was  begun  in 
1807,  and  would,  if  completed  accord- 
ing to  the  original  plan,  have  been  ca- 
pable of  containing  a  hundred  thou- 
sand quintals  of  corn  :  but  political 
events  occasioned  a  suspension  of  the 
work,  which  was,  however,  resumed  in 
1816,  though  on  so  limited  a  scale  that 
the  store-houses  would  not,  at  present, 
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contain  more  than  one  third  the  quan- 
tity they  were  originally  destined  to 
receive. 

Abattoirs.  The  Slaughter-houses  con- 
structed by  the  Romans,  to  give  health 
to  the  ancient  Capital  of  the  civilized 
world,  were  not  more  magnificent  than 
the  Abattoirs  of  Popincourt  and 
Montmartre ;  which,  together  with 
the  Abattoir  du  Roule,  are  placed  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Paris.  The 
Abattoirs  d'lvry  and  de  Yaugirard 
are  placed  at  the  southern  extremity. 
These  establishments,  admirable  for 
the  order  and  expedition  with  which 
they  are  cleansed  and  purified,  though 
multitudes  of  animals  are  every  day 
slaughtered  and  skinned  there,  contain 
a  considerable  number  of  Courts, 
Sheep-pens,  Stalls  for  Oxen,  Tanks, 
Store-houses  for  fodder,  commodious 
Slaughter-houses,  buildings  provided 
with  every  requisite  for  melting  tallow, 
and  spacious  Attics,  where  hides  and 
tallow  are  deposited.  The  Abattoir  of 
Montmartre  is  three  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  yards  in  length,  by  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  in  breadth.  The  Abat- 
toir of  Popincourt  likewise  is  very  ex- 
tensive: the  others  are  smaller,  but 
equally  commodious.  Travellers  who 
apply  for  a  Guide  at  the  Porter's  Lodge, 
may  visit  any  one  of  the  Abattoirs  ; 
and  whoever  does  this  must  regret 
that  similar  establishments  are  not  ge- 
neral throughout  the  World. 

Halle  au  Ble,  Rue  de  Yiarmes.  The 
Cupola  of  this  Market,  built  in  1782,  by 
Molinos  and  Legrand,  was  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  Paris  feet  in 
circumference,  and  one  hundred  feet 
in  height :  it  consisted  of  wood,  placed 
in  a  hemispheric  form,  and  apparently 
so  slight,  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
template this  extraordinary  piece  of 
architecture  without  wondering  how  it 
held  together.  After  standing  twenty- 
two  years,  it  fell  a  prey  to  fire;  and,  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  an  ac- 
cident, was  rebuilt  with  ribs  of  iron 
covered  by  sheet-copper.  The  diameter 
of  this  Cupola  is  only  thirteen  feet  less 
than  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

Halle  au  Yin,  Quai  St.  Bernard. 
The  ancient  emporium  for  wines  having 
fallen  to  decay,  Napoleon  ordered  the 
first  stone  of  the  present  building  to  be 
laid  on  the  15th  of  August,  1813.  This 
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immense  Market  is  divided  into  five 
streets;  one  being  called  Rue  de 
Champagne;  another  Rue  de  Bour- 
gogne  ;  another  Rue  de  Bordeaux; 
another,  Rue  de  Languedoc,  and  an- 
other, Rue  de  la  Cote  d'Or.  The 
Wine-cellars  are  vaulted  with  hewn 
stone,  and  capable  of  containing  four 
hundred  thousand  casks ;  the  brandy- 
cellars  are  vaulted  with  a  new  kind  of 
hollowbrick,aboutsix  inches  in  length. 
The  various  edifices  belonging  to  the 
Market  are  all  simple  and  elegant  ;  and 
the  whole  displays  a  magnificence 
worthy  of  its  Projector. 

Marche  a  la  Volatile,  et  au  Gibier, 
Quaides  Augustins.  Nothing  can  be 
more  elegant  of  its  kind  than  this 
Market,  which  receives  supplies  of 
Poultry,  Game,  etc.,  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, Fridays,  and  Saturdays. 

Of  the  various  Bridges  which  are  seen 
at  Paris,  the  Pont-Neuf,  erected  by 
Henry  IV.,  is  the  longest ;  (■)  the  Pont 
de  la  Concorde,  the  boldest  with  re- 
spect to  design  ;  and  the  Pont  des 
Arts,  and  the  Pont  du  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  the  most  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  their  lightness,  elegance,  and 
arches  of  Iron.  The  Pont  de  VEcolc 
Militaire  also  merits  notice,  on  ac- 
count of  its  cornice,  imitated  from  that 
which  adorned  a  temple,  supposed  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  Mars  the  Aven- 
ger, in  the  Forum  of  Nerva,  at  Rome. 

Fontaine  de  V Esplanade  du  Boule- 
vard de  Bondi.  The  composition  of 
this  Fountain  is  simple  ;  the  execution 
good ;  and  the  effect  produced  by  the 
water,  falling  in  sheets  from  basin  to 
basin,  particularly  pleasing. 

Fontaine  des  Innocens.  This  foun- 
tain was  erected  in  1551,  according  to 
the  designs  of  Lescot  and  Goujon  :  and 
afterwards  removed  from  its  original 
situation,  added  to,  and  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  Marche  des  Innocens, 
where  it  now  stands. 

Fontaine  de  Grenelle.  This  Work, 
executed  by  Bouchardon,  and  erected 
in  1739,  is  admired  with  respect  to  the 
sculpture  and  architecture;  but  so 
sparingly  provided  with  water,  as  to 

(')  The  Statue  of  Henry  IV.,  which  has  been 
re-erected  on  one  Ride  of  the  Pont-Neuf 
spoils  the  effect  of  the  Bridge.  Napoleon 
meant  to  have  raised,  on  the  spot  now  occu- 


destroy  the  effect  of  the  Fountain  : 
which  is  embellished  with  statues  re- 
presenting the  City  of  Paris,  the  Seine, 
and  the  Marne. 

Fontaine  de  la  Bastille.  The  colos- 
sal Fountain  which  Napoleon  meant  to 
have  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Bastille 
was  to  have  consisted  of  a  semicircular 
arch,  thrown  over  the  canal  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Elephant, 
more  than  seventy-two  feet  high,  in- 
cluding a  Tower  on  the  back  of  the 
Animal,  from  whose  Proboscis  the 
water  was  to  have  issued.  A  full-sized 
plaster  model  of  the  Elephant  may  be 
seen  near  the  site,  but  all  idea  of  carry- 
ing the  original  Fountain  into  execu- 
tion has  been  abandoned,  and  it  is  now 
intended  to  occupy  the  spot  by  a  mo- 
nument destined  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  the  victims  who  perished  in 
the  Revolution  of  1830. 

Fontaine  Egyptienne,Rue  de  Sevres. 
This  beautiful  Fountain  was  construct- 
ed in  1806.  It  exhibits  the  Gate  of  a 
temple,  the  opening  of  which  forms  a 
niche  for  a  statue  of  the  Egyptian  An- 
tinous,  holding  in  each  hand  a  vase, 
whence  Mater  descends  into  a  circular 
Basin,  and  then  issues  from  the  mouth 
of  a  bronze  Sphynx.  An  entablature, 
which  crowns  the  Edifice,  displays  an 
eagle. 

A  colossal  equestrian  Statue  of  bronze 
representing  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  costume 
of  a  Roman  Emperor,  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  Place  des  Victoires,  and 
one  of  Louis  XIII.  in  white  marble,  that 
of  the  Place  Royale. 

Cimetieres et  Catacomoes.  Paris  pre- 
sents no  Burial-grounds  adorned  with 
funereal  monuments;  the  cause  of  which 
seems  to  have  been,  that  the  possessors 
of  riches  and  honours  were  entombed 
within  the  walls  of  consecrated  edifices, 
while  the  mortal  remains  of  the  poor 
were  thrown  into  the  vast  and  common 
grave  of  the  respective  cemeteries  and 
even  grudged  a  little  earth  as  a  covering. 
These  receptacles  of  corruption,  by  con- 
stantly evaporating  putrid  air,  produced 
epidemic  maladies,  and  thus  punished 
the  Living  for  their  want  of  piety  towards 

pied  by  this  Statue,  an  Obelisk  of  granite, 
above  two  hundred  feet  in  height;  and  such 
an  ornament,  so  placed,  would  have  been 
beautiful. 
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the  Dead.  In  1773,  therefore,  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris  ordered  the  Cimetiere 
deslnnocens,  the  largest  and  most  noxi- 
ous of  these  receptacles,  to  be  closed  : 
and  soon  after,  all  the  cemeteries  with- 
in the  City  were  closed  likewise;  though 
pride  and  interest  still  produced  bu- 
rials in  the  churches.  The  relics  of  the 
poor,  however,  were  transported,  with- 
out scruple,  from  the  ancient  ceme- 
teries into  vast  and  profound  stone- 
quarries  outside  of  the  City :  and,  during 
the  great  Revolution,  even  the  asylum 
of  a  church  did  not  preserve  human 
bones  from  sacrilege;  those  which  be- 
longed to  the  prince  and  the  peasant 
finding,  in  the  stone-quarries,  a  com- 
mon grave.  During  1804,  the  French 
Government  empowered  the  friends  of 
the  Deceased  to  erect  monuments  to 
their  memory  in  the  cemeteries;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  quickly  changed  the 
aspect  of  these  chambers  of  death.  The 
handsomest,  and  by  much  the  most  in- 
teresting cemetery  in  the  environs  of 
Paris,  is  that  of  Pere  La  Chaise;  where 
lie  united  Jews,  Infidels,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  Protestants,  forming  one  com- 
mon dust.  Near  the  entrance  of  this 
Cemetery,  on  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of 
Abelard  and  Heloisa,  which  once  adorn- 
ed the  Musee  des  Monumens  Fran- 
cais:and  here  likewise  are  the  Tombs 
ofMoliere,  La  Fontaine,  Delille,  Madame 
Cottin,  the  Abbe  Sicard,  Marshal  Mas- 
sena,  Marshal  Lefebvre,  Marshal  Ney, 
General  Foy,  Renjamin  Constant,  etc. 
Near  the  Barrier  e  d'Enfer,  under  a 
spot  called  La  Tombe  Issoire,  is  a  Fu- 
nereal Receptacle  of  another  descrip- 
tion. Nothing  above  ground  announces 
this  abode  of  melancholy,  which  lies 
amidst  vast  stone-quarries,  and  is  deno- 
minated The  Catacombs,  from  the  re- 
semblance it  bears  to  burial-places  so 
called  at  Rome  and  Naples.  Since  the 
year  1786,  this  spot  has  been  the  recep- 
tacle for  all  the  human  bones  which, 
during  several  ages,  were  accumulating 
in  the  cemeteries  and  suppressed 
churches  of  Paris.  A  dark  Staircase, just 
wide  enough  for  one  person,  and  pe- 
netrating ninety  feet  under  ground, 
leads  to  the  principal  gallery;  on  the 

(■)  St.  Cloud  will  always  be  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  France  for  the  blood  less  Revo- 
lution of  the  18th  Brumaire  (November  lOlh, 


right  and  left  of  which  are  Vaults  of 
great  extent  :  and,  that  strangers  may 
not  lose  themselves  in  this  labyrinth,  a 
black  line  is  traced  on  the  roof,  through 
the  whole  course  pursued.  Rocks  jut- 
ting out,  here  and  there,  relieve  the  too 
great  uniformity  of  this  gallery;  which 
leads  to  another,  containing  a  model  of 
Port  Mahon,  made  by  an  old  soldier  who 
worked  in  the  quarries,  and  was,  at 
length,  crushed  to  death  by  an  enor- 
mous stone,  which  fell  upon  him  while 
he  was  forming  a  staircase.  Picturesque 
and  terrific  rocks  next  meet  the  eye, 
and  lead  to  a  Vestibule,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  black  door ;  the  entrance  to  a 
gallery  where  millions  of  human  bones 
are  placed  in  straight  lines  between 
the  pillars  which  support  the  ponderous 
roof  of  the  cavern.  This  gallery  leads 
to  several  Apartments  lined  with  bones, 
variously  arranged,  and  containing  nu- 
merous Inscriptions;  and  above  half 
■  a  mile  from  the  entrance  is  a  portal 
through  which  visitors  are  conducted 
back  to  the  upper  world.  Application 
for  tickets  to  see  the  Catacombs  must 
be  made  by  letter  to  Monsieur  le  Prefet 
du  Departement  de  la  Seine,  which  when 
granted  (they  are  rather  difficult  to  ob- 
tain,) must  be  taken  to  Monsieur  Treme- 
ry,  Inspecteur  des  Catacombes,  rueMc- 
chin,  No.  2,  who  sends  a  guide  to  accom- 
pany the  stranger. 

The  environs  of  Paris  contain  a  va- 
riety of  objects  that  merit  notice,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Chateau  of  St.  Cloud.  The  furniture 
of  this  Royal  Chateau,  situated  about 
two  leagues  from  Paris,  on  the  road  to 
Versailles,  is  splendid  and  elegant. 
The  Ceilings  display  fine  paintings  by 
Mignard  ;  and  some  of  the  Apartments 
are  adorned  with  Gobelins  and  Bcau- 
vais  Tapestry,  and  magnificent  Porce- 
lain Vases  from  the  manufactory  at 
Sevres.  The  Park  of  St.  Cloud  particu- 
larly merits  notice  on  the  three  first 
Sundays  of  September,  when  a  Fe'te  is 
held  there:  and  during  these  days  the 
Cascades  and  Grand  Jet-d'eau  play 
from  three  o'clock  till  five.  (>) 
Sevres.    This  village,  which  is  very 

1799),  which  placed  Napoleon  at  the  head  of 
the  French  Government. 
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■ear  St.  Cloud,  contains  the  celebrated 
Manufactory  of  Porcelain,  long  consi- 
dered as  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe  ; 
together  with  a  collection  of  Ancient 
Potterv,  Delft  Ware,  etc.,  etc.  The 
Show-rooms  of  the  Sevres  Manufacture 
are  open  to  the  Public  every  day.  But 
to  sec  the  Manufactory,  a  letter,  re- 
questing a  Ticket,  must  be  written  to 
the  Director,  M.  Brongniart,  who  re- 
sides in  Pari?,  Rue  de  Seine  St.  Victor, 
No.  35.  There  is  in  Paris,  Rue  de  Ri- 
voli,  No.  18,  a  depot  of  the  Manufacto- 
ry. All  the  objects  exhibited  are  for  sale. 

Versailles.  This  is  a  fine  Episcopal 
Town,  four  leagues  distant  from  Paris, 
and  contains  about  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand inhabitants:  its  Royal  Chateau 
was  despoiled  and  deserted,  during  the 
Revolutionary  Government;  but  is  now 
thoroughly  repaired.  Its  Ceilings  merit 
notice;  its  Chapel,  the  last  work  of  Jules 
Hardouin  Mansart,  contains,  in  the  Ves- 
tibule, a  Gne  Basso-rilievo,  by  Pujet,  re- 
presenting Alexander  and  Diogenes. 
The  Salon  d'flercule  is  ornamented 
with  two  paintings,  by  Paolo  Veronese; 
the  Great  Gallery  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  apartments  in  Europe.  The 
Historical  Museum,  which  is  on  the 
point  of  being  completed,  will  be  one 
of  the  objects  most  deserving  the  no- 
tice of  the  Traveller.  It  will  do  infinite 
honour  to  his  Majesty  Louis  Philip.  The 
Orangerie  contains  a  tree  called  Le 
grand  Bourbon,  which  is  more  than 
four  hundred  years  old ;  the  Water- 
works arc  celebrated ;  and  the  Bains 
d'Apollon  contain  some  good  Sculp- 
ture, by  Girardon.  The  Chateaux  of 
Grand  Trianon  and  Petit  Trianon 
(both  in  the  Park)  are  objects  of  curio- 


sity;  and  the  public  Library  of  the 
town  deserves  attention.  (') 

Persons  who  visit  Paris  at  the  present 
period  will  find  that,  although  it  has 
gained  much,  since  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  in  point  of  wealth,  convenience, 
and  external  grandeur,  it  has  lost  much 
with  respect  to  society;  there  being  so 
great  a  difference  in  political  opinions 
among  the  Parisians,  maintained,  by 
each  party,  with  such  firmness,  that  so- 
cial intercourse  is  almost  destroyed: 
indeed,  the  very  character  of  the  peo- 
ple seems  changed;  for  that  constant 
gaiete  de  cosur  by  which  they  were 
once  distinguished  has  given  place  to 
thoughtfulness,  gravity,  and  reserve. 
They  have,  however,  paid  England  the 
compliment  of  adopting  her  taste,  with 
respect  to  laying  out  gardens,  shrubbe- 
ries, etc. ;  they  have  likewise  profited 
by  her  agricultural  knowledge,  and 
adopted  many  of  her  modes  of  life. 

Paris,  like  other  parts  of  France,  lias 
been  cleared  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  that  multitude  of  importu- 
nate Mendicants  who,  in  former  times, 
filled  her  streets  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge 
by  appearances,  but  few  individuals  of 
the  French  Nation  have  need,  at  pre- 
sent, to  depend  on  alms  for  their  sup- 
port. A  universal  spirit  of  industry 
seems  to  pervade  the  lower  orders  of 
society,  not  only  in  the  Metropolis,  but 
throughout  France  ;  and  pleasure, 
even  among  the  upper  ranks  of  Pari- 
sians, is  no  longer  the  sole  occupation 
of  life. 

It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  add  to 
the  foregoing  remarks  with  respect  to 
Paris,  that  this  Town  furnishes  more 
conveniences  for  Travellers  than  any 
other  Capital  of  Europe. 


(■)  The  Hoid  da  Reservoir  is  conveniently  situated,  being  close  to  the  Palace. 
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SWITZERLAND,  THE  SIMPLON,  MILAN,  etc. 

Route  from  Paris  through  Tonnerre  to  Dijon.— Journey  to  Fontainebleau.— State  of  the  Road 
from  Paris  thither.— Royal  Chateau  at  Fontainebleau.— Sens.-  Joigny.— Auxerre.— State  of 
the  Road  between  the  last-named  Town  and  Fontainebleau.— St.  Bris.— Grottos  of  Arcy.— 
State  of  the  Road  between  Vermanton  and  Lucy-le-Bois.  -Rouvray.-Pont-de-Pany.— Dijon. 
—  Description  of  that  City.—  Genlis.— Auxonne.— Ddle.  —  Poligny.— Military  Road  over  the 
Jura-Alps.— Magnificent  view  on  descending  to  Gex.— Geneva.— Description  of  that  City. 
Lake  of  Geneva.— Voltaire's  Villa  atFerney.— Excursion  toChamouni  and  the  Mont-Blanc— 
Description  of  the  Military  Road  from  Geneva,  and  over  theSimplon,  toDomo  d'Ossola.— Lago 
Maggiore.  -  Borromean  Islands.— Colossal  Statue  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo.— Description  of  the 
Road  from  Sesto-Calende  to  Milan.— Triumphal  Arch  intended  as  a  termination  to  theSimplon 
Road.— Milan.— Description  of  that  City.— Monza.— Pavia.— Neighbouring  Certosa.— Lodi.— 
Piacenza.— Description  of  that  City.-  Parma.— Velleia.—Reggio.—Modena.— Description  of 
that  City.— Castel-Franco.—  Bologna.— Description  of  that  City  and  its  Environs.  —  State  of 
the  Road  between  Bologna  and  Florence.— Volcano  near  Pietramala.— Country  round  Flo- 
rence.—Approach  to  that  City. 


From  the  latter  end  of  May  till  the 
commencement  of  October,  the  follow- 
ing Route,  through  Dijon,  is  usually 
taken, by  persons  who,  on  leaving  Paris, 
wish  to  see  the  Military  Road,  made  by 
order  of  Napoleon,  over  the  Jura-Alps, 
and  the  Simplon,  to  Milan.(') 

There  is,however,  another  Route  from 
Paris,  through  Tonnerre  to  Dijon  and 
Geneva,  and  thence  by  the  Simplon,  and 
through  Brescia  and  Mantua,  to  Rome, 
which  is  more  eligible  than  that  com- 
monly taken  by  Travellers;  because  the 
road  from  Paris  through  Melun  to  Rou- 
vray,  and  thence  to  the  spot  where  the 
Lyon  and  Dijon  roads  separate,  is  sel- 
dom good,  and  has  lately  been,  at 
times,  dangerous  :  moreover,  the  Anti- 
quities discovered  in  1826,  at  Brescia, 
are  so  interesting,  that  Travellers  find 
themselves  richly  rewarded  for  making 
a  circuit  of  a  few  leagues  to  visit  these 
Relics  of  ancient  splendour:  and  per- 
sons who  travel  en  voiturier  increase 
the  length  of  their  journey  only  two 
days  by  this  circuit.  The  Appendix 
contains  a  minute  description  of  the 
Route  in  question ;  and  under  the  ar- 
ticle «  Via  ^Emilia,  via  Flaminia, 
Pass  of  Furlo,  »  etc.,  will  be  found 
a  full  account  of  the  Statue  of  Vic- 
tory.   To  return,  therefore,  to  the  road 

(')  Between  Auxonne  and  Poligny  the  road 
is,  generally  speaking,  bad  after  a  conti- 
nuance of  wet  weather;  though,  from  the 
latter  end  of  May  till  October,  it  usually  is 


more  commonly  pursued  by  Travellers. 

This  road  passes  through  the  Barriere 
d'ltalie  to  Villejuif  and  Fromenteau : 
where  Napoleon,  when  hastening  to  the 
relief  of  his  Capital,  received,  from  a 
column  of  troops  who  fought  hard  in 
its  defence,  the  news  of  its  having  capi- 
tulated; in  consequence  of  which,  he 
retired  into  the  post-house  to  arrange 
the  disposition  of  these  troops,  and  then 
sought  an  asylum  at  Fontainebleau.After 
quitting  Fromenteau,  the  road  crosses 
the  river  Orge  on  a  singularly  con- 
structed bridge  of  uncommon  height; 
thence  descending  into  a  picturesque 
valley  watered  by  the  Orge,  and  conti- 
guous to  Essone,  a  place  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  Clovis :  it  is  seated  on  the 
Juine,  and  leads  through  Ponthierry  to 
Chailly;  at  a  short  distance  beyond 
which,  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  pre- 
sents itself.  Nothing  can  be  more 
picturesque,  nor,  in  some  parts,  more 
gloomily  magnificent,  than  this  Forest. 

On  each  side  of  the  road  are  lofty  grey 
rocks,  clothed,  even  to  their  summits, 
with  beeches  and  other  deciduous  trees; 
and  the  richness  of  their  foliage,  con- 
trasted with  the  rude  and  barren  appear- 
ance of  the  huge  and  shapeless  masses 
of  sand-stone  in  which  they  vegetate, 
exhibits  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 

one  of  the  best  roads  in  France.  None  of 
the  roads  in  France,  however,  are  to  be  com- 
pared in  excellence  with  those  of  Switzer- 
land and  Italy. 
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scenes  imaginable.  About  the  centre  of 
1  his  singular  and  extensive  Forest  stands 
the  Town  of  Foutainebleau;  where  the 
Hotel  de  la  Ville  de  Londres  is  a  good 
Inn.(')— The  road  from  Paris  to  Fontai- 
nehleau  is  paved  and  well  kept ;  and  the 
Jloyal  Chateau  in  the  last-mentioned 
town  merits  particular  notice;  as  it  is 
being  thoroughly  repaired  and  splen- 
didly decorated  by  order  of  his  majesty 
Louis  Philip,  and  contains  magnificent 
Apartments;  superb  Furniture ;  fine  spe- 
cimens of  Sevres  Porcelain;  and  some 
few  good  easel-pictures,  among  which 
is  l  he  blessed  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour, 
St.  John,  and  Elizabeth,  by  Raphael. 
The  Galcry  contains  a  bust  of  Henry  IV., 
said  to  be  the  best  likeness  extant  of  that 
great  prince;  and  in  the  same  apartment 
are  busts  of  Francis  I.,  Sully,  Washing- 
Ion,  and  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough. In  this  Chateau  likewise  is  a 
small  Mahogany  Table  on  which  Napo- 
leon signed  his  Abdication;  and  still 
bearing  marks  of  a  penknife,  which, 
■when  thinking  deeply,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  striking  into  the  desk  or  table 
he  wrote  upon. 

Fontainebleauis  supposed  to  contain 
nine  thousand  inhabitants.  Beyond  this 
town  the  road  displays  scenery  not 
unlike  parts  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  far  as 
Fossard ;— thence  proceeding,  by  the 
side  of  the  Yonne,  to  Villeneuve-la- 
Guyard,  Pont-sur-Yonne,  and  Sens;  be- 
tween the  two  last  of  which  places  the 
country  is  rich  in  vineyards. 

Sens,  once  the  capital  of  the  Galli-Se- 
nones,  and  called  by  C&sarAgendicum, 
contains  near  eleven  thousand  inhabit- 
ants ;  is  seated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Yonne  and  the  Vanne,  and  encircled  by 
handsome  Promenades  and  Walls,  the 
lower  part  of  which  are  exceedingly  an- 
cient and  well  worth  notice.  Its  Cathe- 
dral, externally  of  pointed  architecture, 
exhibits  within-side  circular  arches  of  a 
remote  period ;  and  is  embellished  with 
fine  Painted  Class,— namely,  two  Roses ; 
the  one  representing  Heaven,  the  other 
Purgatory  (these  are  placed  above  the 
two  side-doors  of  the  Church ) ;  and  the 

(')  The  Grand  HdtelBritannique,  at  Fon- 
taiocblcau,  is  well  spoken  of.  , 

(»)  The  best  Hotel  here  is  L'Ecu. 

P)  The  Hdtel  de  la  Poste  is  a  good  Inn. 

('»)  A  good  lim  here— L' Hot  el  des  Cinq 
Mineurs. 


windows,  in  the  Chapels  of  St.  Eutropius 
and  N.  D.  de  Loretto,  which  were  execut- 
ed by  John  Cousin.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Sa- 
vinien  contains  an  excellent  represent- 
ation, in  stucco,  of  a  Curtain ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  Choir  is  a  monument,  by 
Coustou,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
parents  of LouisXVIII.,andembellished 
with  statues  of  Religion,  Immortality, 
Conjugal  Love,  and  Time,  whose  mantle 
covers  the  Dauphin's  urn,  and  seems 
ready  to  envelop  that  of  the  Dauphiness; 
she  being  alive  when  this  monument 
was  begun.  The  cypress  wreaths  are 
remarkably  well  executed ;  and  the 
statues  of  Time  and  Religion  are  admir- 
ed, especially  the  latter;  but  the  shape 
of  the  monument  wants  elegance.  (2) 

On  quitting  Sens  the  road  crosses  the 
Vanne,  and  traverses  a  valley  watered  by 
the  Yonne;  the  graceful  sinuosities  of 
which  river,  combined  with  the  vine- 
yards on  its  banks,  greatly  embellish  this 
part  of  France.  After  passing  through 
Villeneuve-le-Roi(3)  (a  pretty  town,  con- 
taining a  large  and,  judging  from  the 
outside,  a  handsome  Church),  the  road 
proceeds  to  Villevallier ;  and  thence, 
through  a  bold  and  picturesque  country, 
to  Joigny,  (4)  anciently  Joviniacum, 
built  on  each  side  of  the  Yonne,  and 
joined  together  by  a  handsome  Bridge — 
the  circumstance,  perhaps,  from  which 
it  may  derive  its  modern  name.(5)  The 
Chateau  here,  erected  by  Cardinal  de 
Gondi,  commands  an  extensive  view  ; 
and  the  adjoining  Church  of  St.  Jean 
contains  a  curious  Sarcophagus,  on  the 
cover  of  which  is  a  recumbent  figure, 
apparently  designed  to  represent  our 
Saviour ;  while,  surrounding  three  parts 
of  the  Sarcophagus,  are  statues  which, 
owing  to  their  situation,  appear  gi- 
gantic. 

From  Joigny  the  road  proceeds 
through  Bassou  to  Auxerre,'6)  the  an- 
cient Autissiodorumy  which  is  seated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yonne,  and  con- 
tains twelve  thousand  inhabitants :  it 
stands,  like  all  the  large  towns  in  this 
part  of  France,  amidst  wide-stretching 
vineyards;  and  but   for  the    extreme 

(3)  Three  great  roads  meet  at  Joigny— 
another  cause,  perhaps,  of  its  modern  name. 

(6)  Here  are  good  Inns,  Le  L6opard,  and 
L' Hotel  de  Beaune;  the  latter  is  particularly 
comfortable. 
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ugliness  of  Gallic  architecture,  when 
uncorrected  by  Italian  taste,  might  be 
called  a  handsome  city.  Its  public  edi- 
fices were  considerably  injured  during 
the  great  Revolution;  its  Cathedral, 
however,  merits  notice,  and  contains 
fine  Painted  Glass.  The  Gothic  churches 
of  St.  Pierre  and  St.  Germain  likewise 
deserve  attention ;  as  do  the  public  Li- 
brary, the  Quai-Conde,  the  Quai-Bour- 
bon,  and  thePromenades.(') 

The  road  between  Fontainebleau  and 
Auxerre  is  paved  in  some  places,  well 
kept  throughout,  and  peculiarly  exempt 
from  steep  hills :  but,  between  Auxerre 
and  St;  Bris,  it  becomes  hilly,  and  con- 
tinues so  for  several  leagues,  teyond 
St.  Bris  is  Vermanton;(2j  two  leagues 
south  ofwhich  are  the  celebrated  Grot- 
tos of  Arcy,  and  either  from  Verman- 
ton,  or  the  next  post  (Lucy-le-Bois),  it 
is  practicable  to  visit  the  Grottos,  which 
contain  fine  Stalactites,  but  cannot  be 
seen  to  advantage  without  the  aid  of 
torches ;  and  are,  during  winter,  full  of 
water,  and  at  all  times  darnp.(3)  Ver- 
manton  is  seated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Cure ;  and  from  this  Town  to  about 
one  league  beyond  Lucy-le-Bois,(4)  the 
road,  unless  very  often  repaired,  be- 
comes bad  after  heavy  rain.  A  New 
Branch,  from  Lucy-le-Bois  to  Aval  Ion, 
has,  however,  been  lately  added  to  the 
road;  and,  though  longer,  it  should 
always  be  preferred  to  the  old  route; 
because  it  is  harder,  smoother,  and  well 
kept.  Avallon,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Cousin,  contains  between  five  and 
six  thousand  inhabitants  :  it  existed 
before  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the 
Romans,  was  once  fortified,  and  pos- 
sesses, at  the  present  moment,  respect- 
able society,  public  Baths,  a  Theatre,  a 
College, and  good  Inns.  Near  this  Town 
are  remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  Way, 
constructed  by  order  of  Marcus  Agrippa. 

CO  The  vineyards  of  Tonnerre  and  Aux- 
erre are  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  their 
fruit:  they  contain  about  seventy-two  thou- 
sand acres— which  produce  annually,  upon 
an  average,  one  million  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand bottles  of  wine.  This  wine,  however,  is 
inferior  to  that  ofChablis. 

(a)  At  the  present  moment  (1836)  there  is 
no  good  Inn  at  Vermanton. 

(3)  The  road  to  these  Grottos  is  bad ;  ne- 
vertheless, a  carriage  may  be  hired  of  the 
Post-master  at  Vermanton  to  take  Travel- 


Hence  to  Rouv*ray,(5)  Maison-iieuve,(6) 
and  Vitleaux  on  the  Brenne,(7)  the  road 
traverses  an  uninteresting  country  wa- 
tered by  the  Cousin  and  Serein;  from 
Vitteaux  it  passes  over  several  hills,  em- 
bellished with  vineyards,  to  La  Chaleur, 
called  "  Mai  nominee"  from  being  a 
very  cold  place ;  hence  it  proceeds  to 
Pont-de-Pany,  without  displaying  any 
object  worth  attention,  except  a  Cha- 
teau, once  magnificent,  but  now  redu- 
ced to  ruins  :  and  beyond  this  Chateaii 
is  prettyAlpine  scenery,  which  continues 
the  whole  way  to  the  Post-house(8)  at 
Pont-de-Pany,  a  Bridge  thrown  over 
the  Ouche,  near  the  head  of  the  Canal 
of  Burgundy.  Hence  the  road  proceeds 
for  a  short  distance  between  rocks  and 
mountains;  and  then  traverses  a  fine 
country,  to  Dijon.  This  City,  anciently 
Dibio,  orDivio,  the  capital  of  Burgundy, 
and  supposed  to  contain  about  twenty- 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  is  well  situat- 
ed between  the  rivers  Ouche  and  Suzon ; 
but  suffered  so  much  from  the  Revo- 
lution, that  few  of  its  public  edifices 
escaped  injury,  except  the  spires  of  St. 
Benigne,  and  St.  Jean— the  former  of 
which,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
Paris  feet  in  height,  is  called  the  finest 
piece  of  architecture  of  its  kind  in  Eu- 
rope. The  latter  does  not  measure  quite 
three  hundred  Paris  feet.  After  the  re- 
storation of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  Dijon 
was  repaired  and  improved :  its  Museum 
contains  a  fine  Picture  of  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily, in  which  the  Mother  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  is  introduced;  a  fine  Picture  of 
the  Magdalene  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross; 
and  several  works  of  the  modern  French 
School,  which  outstep  nature,  and  are, 
consequently,  unpleasing.  The  Prome- 
nade du  Cours  merits  notice ;  and  on 
that  Gate  of  the  Town  which  leads  to 
Pont-de-Pany  is  a  Plaster  Car  of  Victory, 
erected  in  honour  of  the  Bourbons,  but 

lers  to  them  and  back  again,  for  six  or  eight 
francs-according  to  the  number  of  persons 
conveyed. 

(4)  The  Ildtel  de   la  Poste,  at  Lucy-Ie 
Bois,  is  tolerably  comfortable. 

(5)  Inn,  L'Holel  de  VAncienne  Poste  is 
good. 

(6)  Inn,  La  Poste,  and  tolerably  good. 

(7)  Inn,  La  Poste,  and  good. 

(»)  The  Post-home  at  Pont-de-Pany „ is  a 
tolerably  good  Inu. 
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crumbling  fast  away.  'Commerce  ap- 
pears to  flourish  at  Dijon  ;  and  wines, 
.•mil  eatables,  are  particularly  good  here: 
but  the  climate,  to  persons  who  suffer 
from  a  cold  and  cutting  wind,  is  unge- 
nial.(') 

Soon  after  quilting  this  city,  the  road 
displays  a  view  of  the  Jura-Mountains ; 
and  on  entering  the  next  Town,  Genlis, 
passes,  on  the  right,  a  Chateau  belong- 
ing to  the  Family  of  the  Comtesse  de 
Genlis,— so  much  distinguished  in  the 
literary  world  by  her  writings,  for  the 
use  of  young  persons.  Genlis  is  a  pretty 
Village,  adorned  with  neat  houses,  (») 
and  a  handsome  Bridge  thrown  over 
the  Norge.  Hence  the  road  proceeds 
to  Auxonne,  which  contains  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants;  and  where  a  new 
and  magnificent  Bridge  has  been  re- 
cently erected  over  the  Saone.(3)  A 
battle  was  fought  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, between  Napoleon's  soldiers  and 
the  Allies;  and  bones  of  men  and 
horses  were,  not  long  since,  sufficiently 
discoverable  to  mark  the  field  of  action. 

The  road  is  hilly  to  the  next  Post, 
Dole:  that  Town,  the  largest  of  Franche- 
Comle,  Besancon  excepted,  and  built 
on  the  Doubs,  was  once  strong;  but 
Louis  XIV.  demolished  its  fortifications. 
Its  College,  one  of  the  finest  in  France, 
its  Promenade,  called  Le  Cours,  and 
the  Canal  of  the  Rhine,  merit  observa- 
tion :  and  near  Dole  are  remains  of  the 
Ancient  Roman  Road,  which  extended 
from  Lyon  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.(4) 
On  quitting  Dole,  the  road  passes  over 
a  fine  stone  Bridge,  recently  erected ; 
and,  after  crossing  the  rivers  Doubs, 
Clause,  Louve,  and  Cuisance,  and  tra- 
versing a  long  and  beautiful  avenue  of 
poplars,  terminated,  each  way,  by  a 
bridge,  arrives  at  Mont-sous-Vaudrey;(5) 
thence  descending,  not  rapidly  but  al- 
most constantly,  to  Poligny,  amidst 
corn-fields  and  vineyards. 

..{«)  Here  are  several  Inns:  the  Hotel  du 
Pore  is  a  very  5ood  one.    The  Hotel  de  la 
Cloche  is  likewise  recommended     x 
W  Best  Inn,  L' Hotel  de  la  Cole  d'  Or 
(?>  Inns,  L'Hdlel  du  Grand  Cerf  and  to- 
lerably good,  L'Hdlel  du  Mont  Jura 

(4)  Best  Inn  at  Ddle,  L'Hdlel  de  la  Ville 
de  Paris. 

(>)  Monl-sous-Vaudrey  is  celebrated  for 
delicious  white  wine,  called  Fin  d'Arboh 
(6)  Here  are  two  Inns,  V Hotel  de  Geneve 


Poligny  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
an  extensive  plain  near  the  source  of 
the  Glantine,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
Jura;  it  contains  between  five  and  six 
thousand  inhabitants.  (6)  The  road 
constructed,  by  order  of  Napoleon, 
over  the  Jura-Mountains  to  Geneva, 
commences  immediately  beyond  Poli- 
gny, and  presents  nothing  likely  to 
alarm  Travellers,  so  far  as  Morez  ;  but 
between  that  Town  and  Les  Rousses  it 
would  be  rendered  much  pleasanter, 
and  indeed  much  safer,  by  the  addition 
of  parapet  walls. 

The  base  of  the  Jura  is  covered,  near 
Poligny,  with  thorns,  briers,  gooseber- 
ry-bushes, beech-trees,  and  enormous 
rocks  of  granite.  The  commencement 
of  the  ascent  exhibits  bold  and  beauti- 
ful Alpine  scenery,  together  with  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  vast  and  fertile 
plains  of  France  :  while,  not  far  distant 
from  Poligny,  are  picturesque  Ruins  of 
a  spacious  Convent,  seated  amidst  rich 
vineyards,  and  encircled  by  luxuriant 
woods.  Having  reached  the  summit  of 
the  first  ascent,  and  passed  Boreaux, 
where  the  rocks  are  strikingly  fine,  the 
road  traverses  a  comparatively  tame 
country  to  Champagnole,  a  Town  of 
considerable  size,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ain.  (7)  Much  of  this  Town 
appears  recently  built;  as  do  the  greatar 
part  of  all  the  towns,  villages,  and  pret- 
ty detached  cottages,  on  the  Jura- 
Mountains.  (8)  At  Champagnole  the 
road  crosses  the  Ain;— thence  proceed- 
ing through  a  country  adorned  with 
rich  pasturage,  cottages,  villages,  and 
woods,  to  a  magnificent  Gallery,  cut 
through  the  side  of  lofty  rocks,  clothed 
with  firs  to  their  summits :  opposite  to 
this  Gallery  rise  woods  and  mountains 
still  more  elevated  ;  and  in  a  deep  dell 
runs  a  torrent  whose  waters,  at  the 
Bridge  of  Dombief,  form  a  beautiful 
Cascade.    Continuing  to  pass  through 

and  L'hdlel  du  Grand  Cerf;  the  former  is 
the  best. 

(7)  Here  are  two  small  Inns,  L'Hdlel  de 
Geneve,  and  L'hdlel  de  Lyon ;  at  either  of 
which  Travellers  might  breakfast  or  dine; 
and  the  former  is  a  tolerable  sleeping-place. 
Superexcellent  honey  may  be  procured  at 
this  Inn. 

(8)  Champagnole,  and  its  Manufactory  for 
spinning  Iron,  were  consumed  by  fire  in 
1798,  and  shortly  after  rebuilt. 
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wild  and  sublime  scenery,  the  road 
reaches  a  romantic  Village,  called  Mai- 
son-neuve,^1)  beyond  which,  to  the 
left,  among  woods  of  peculiarly  beauti- 
ful firs,  are  rocks  worth  notice,  on  ac- 
count of  their  whimsical  shape.  Far- 
ther on,  is  another  village,  and  a  fine 
grazing  country,  bounded  by  woods, 
which  extends  to  the  Pont-de-Leine, 
and  St.  Laurent.  (2)  The  road  from 
Champagno  le  hither  is  excellent ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  a  gradual  ascent : 
and  the  winter  snow  no  sooner  begins 
to  disappear,  in  this  country,  than  the 
hedges  and  pasturages  are  adorned 
with  such  a  variety  and  profusion  of 
beautiful  flowers  as  no  other  part  of  the 
Alps  can  boast. 

Quitting  St.  Laurent,  the  road  re- 
crosses  the  Leine ;  and  proceeds,  amidst 
cottages  and  pasturages,  to  a  Gallery 
cut  through  woods  of  beech  and  fir, 
and  terminated  by  a  plain.  Hence  is  a 
descent  of  five  miles  to  Morez,  a  consi- 
derable Town,  seated  on  the  river 
Rienne,  and  close  to  a  brawling  tor- 
rent, called  Le  Bief  de  la  Chaille,  in  a 
valley  so  narrow,  as  merely  to  admit 
two  rows  of  houses  and  the  street  which 
divides  them ;  while  the  surrounding 
mountains  rise  almost  perpendicularly, 
like  walls  of  a  stupendous  height,  and 
give  Morez  the  appearance  of  being  en- 
tombed in  the  lowest  dell  of  the  Alps. 
It  contains  some  good  houses,  toge- 
ther wim  twelve  hundred  inhabit- 
ants. (3) 

A  new  branch  of  road  has  been  con- 
structed on  the  St.  Laurent  side  of 
Morez,  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  turn  in  a 
steep  hill :  and  another  new  Branch 
has  been  constructed  to  avoid  a  steep, 
narrow,  and  dangerous  Gallery,between 
Morez  and  Les  Bousses.  But  although 
considerable  sums  are,  from  time  to 
time,  expended  in  improving  the  Pas- 
sage of  the  Jura,  it  is  still  deficient  in 
parapet  walls. 

From  Morez  the  old  Road  proceeds 
to  Les  Bousses,  by  a  steep  ascent  paral- 

(0  Maison-neuve  contains  an  Inn  where 
Travellers  might  breakfast  or  dine ;  but  it  is 
not  a  sleeping- place. 

(*)  Inn ,  La  Posle,  and  very  comfortable. 

(3)  Inn,  La  Poste,  and  tolerably  good. 

(4)  The  D6Ie  rises  3948  Paris  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  and  is  one  of 
the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Jura-Alps. 


lei  with  a  noisy  torrent,  and  between 
immense  rocks,  above  which  tower  the 
Mountains  of  Bezoux  and  the  D61e,(4) 
resplendent  with  snow;  while  the  near 
prospect  presents  Alpine  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers.  This  road,  for  some  miles 
beyond  Morez,  is  too  narrow  to  be  safe, 
either  in  the  dark,  or  after  heavy  rain. 
Les  Bousses  contains  the  frontier  Cus- 
tom-house of  France;  where,  however, 
on  quitting  that  kingdom,  Travellers 
meet  with  no  detention.  (5)  From  Les 
Bousses  the  road  traverses  several  val- 
leys to  La  Vattay  ;(6)  thence  proceed- 
ing to  Gex,(7)  through  a  magnificent 
Gallery, — which  has,  for  near  a  mile, 
an  Upper  Gallery,  made  to  catch  the 
earth  and  stones  continually  falling 
from  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the 
Alp.  On  the  descent  stands  the  Fon- 
taine  Napoleon,  bearing  an  inscription 
almost  obliterated.  This  descent,  be- 
tween Les  Bousses  and  Gex,  reckoning 
from  the  moment  when  it  becomes  ra- 
pid, occupies  about  one  hour  and  a 
half;  and  the  highest  point  over  which 
the  road  passes  is  computed  to  be 
about  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  Boad  through  St.  Cergues  and 
Noyon  to  Geneva  is  much  recommend- 
ed by  the  Postmaster  at  St.  Cergues.  It 
avoids  the  rapid  descent  into  Gex,  and 
is  safe  and  beautiful. 

This  side  of  the  Jura  is  embellished 
with  luxuriant  pasturages,  neat  cot- 
tages, and  fine  woods  of  beech  and  fir, 
which  clothe  its  summits:  but  what 
particularly  arrests  the  attention  of 
Travellers,  on  descending  towards  Gex, 
is  a  prospect,  abruptly  presented  to 
their  view,  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  stupendous 
Glaciers  which  surround  it. 

Having  passed  Gex,  and  the  villa  once 
belonging  to  Voltaire  at  Ferney,  the 
road  enters  Geneva  ;  crossing,  in  that 
City,  two  Bridges,  whose  arehes  are 
bathed  with  the  waters  of  the  Lake, 
which,  under  the   appellation  of  the 

(5)  There  is  at  Les  Rousses  an  Inn,  capable 
of  furnishing,  in  case  of  necessity,  a  few 
beds. 

(6)  This  Hamlet  contains  an  Inn  where 
Travellers,  if  compelled  to  slop,  might  find 
a  few  beds.  The  Cheese  called  Gruyeres  is 
made  at  La  Vattay. 

(7)  Best  Inn,  Les  Balances,  but  very  dirty. 
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Rhone,  continue  their  course  through 
France,  to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 

Geneva,  said  to  contain  near  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  anciently  a 
strong  town  belonging  to  the  Allo- 
broges,  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
immense  Lake  which  bears  its  name  : 
and  divided  into  unequal  parts  by  the 
Rhone,  It  possesses  fewer  public 
buildings  worth  notice  than  almost 
any  other  large  city  of  Europe  :  but 
this  deficiency  is  counter-balanced  by 
the  fine  views  from  its  Ramparts,  and 
the  peculiar  richness  and  beauty  of  its 
environs ;  which  boast  a  considerable 
number  of  handsome  Villas,  and  a 
great  variety  of  delightful  walks,  rides, 
and  drives.  The  public  Library,  open 
every  Tuesday  morning,  from  one 
o'clock  till  three,  merits  notice  ;  as  it 
contains  rare  and  curious  Books,  toge- 
ther with  an  ancient  Roman  Shield  of 
Silver,  adorntd  with  Bassi-rilievi,  and 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  Arve,  during 
the  year  1721.(0  The  Hydraulic  Ma- 
chine which  supplies  the  fountains  of 
the  Town  with  water  likewise  merits 
notice.!2) 

The  Leman,  or  Lake  of  Geneva,  an- 
ciently called  Lemanus,  is  computed  to 
be  about  nineteen  leagues  in  length, 
and  between  three  and  four  in  breadth 
at  the  widest  part,  near  Rolie :  it 
abounds  with  fine  fish;  and  its  banks 
are  said  to  be  visited  by  forty-nine 
kinds  of  birds.(3) 

The  object  generally  thought  best 
worth  notice  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Geneva  is  Voltaire's  Villa  at  Ferney  ; 

(■)  There  arc  several  good  Libraries  here; 
also  Reading  -  Rooms,  where  GalignanVs 
Messenger  and  most  of  the  European  news- 
papers may  be  found. 

i»  Travellers  are  compelled  to  leave  their 
Passports  at  the  Gate  through  which  they 
enter  Geneva ;  and  likewise  to  reclaim  them 
(according  to  directions,  given  in  a  printed 
card)  at  the  Bureau  des  Passeporls.  The 
Gates  of  Geneva  are  closed  at  night,  and  not 
re-opened  till  about  sunrise. 

'ThQh6teld'/tnglelerre,alS6chcr<m,aqvLar- 
tcr  of  a  league  from  Geneva,  was  formerly 
one  of  the  best  Inns  on  the  Continent ;  but 
is  now  eclipsed  in  reputation  by  the  hotel  des 
Barques,  at  Geneva,  a  remarkably  large  and, 
at  the  present  moment,  1836,  a  most  excel- 
lent Inn;  where  dinner  at  the  liable  d'hdle, 
wiuc  inclusive,  is  charged  at  four  francs  a 
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which  house,  since  the  death  of  its  first 
owner,  has  had  many  masters ;  but 
they  have  all  deemed  it  sacrilege  to 
change  any  thing;  and  consequently 
the  furniture  remains  the  same  as  when 
he  died.  In  the  Hall  is  a  large  Picture 
composed  by  Voltaire  himself,  and  ex- 
ecuted by  a  wretched  artist  whom  he 
met  with  at  Ferney.  In  the  foreground 
stands  this  celebrated  Poet,  holding  the 
Henriade;  which  he  is  presenting  to 
Apollo :  in  the  back-ground  is  the 
Temple  of  Memory,  towards  which  flies 
Fame,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the 
Henriade.  The  Muses  and  Graces  are 
surrounding  Voltaire,  and  seem  in  the 
act  of  carrying  his  Bust  to  the  Temple 
of  Memory :  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  the  Henriade  are  standing  astonish- 
ed at  his  wonderful  talents :  the  authors 
who  wrote  against  him  are  falling  into 
the  infernal  regions :  while  Envy  and 
her  progeny  are  expiring  at  his  feet. 
The  family  of  Calas  likewise  is  exhibit- 
ed in  this  picture.  The  hall  leads  to  a 
Saloon,  ornamented  with  a  Bust  of  Vol- 
taire, and  a  Design,  in  china,  for  the 
tomb  of  a  lady  supposed  to  have  died  in 
child-birth,  but  who  was,  in  fact,  buried 
alive;  it  represents  the  lady  and  her 
child  bursting  through  the  tomb; 
which  is  broken  by  the  artist  in  so  na- 
tural a  manner,  that  one  feels  ready  to 
exclaim  ;  "  what  a  pity  it  is  that  this 
beautiful  monument  has  met  with  an 
accident !"  In  Voltaire's  Bedroom  are 
Portraits  of  his  Friends,  and  the  Vase 
wherein  his  heart  was  placed  before  its 
removal  to  Paris.    This  monument  is 


head— dinner  en  parliculier  in  the  Salle  a 
manger,  wine  not  included,  five  francs- 
dinner,  en  parliculier  in  a  private  room, 
six  francs,  wine  not  included.  D&jeuner  a 
la  fourchette  at  the  Table  d'hdte  two  francs 
and  fifty  centimes— Dejeuner  a  la  fourchette 
in  a  private  room,  three  francs,  wine  not 
included.  —  Breakfast  of  tea  or  coffee, sugar, 
bread,  butter,  and  honey,  in  the  Salle  a 
manger ,one  franc  and  fifty  centimes  ahead. 
-  Servants  each  five  francs  a-day,  bed-room 
included.  The  Domestics  belonging  to  this 
Inn  are  remunerated  by  Travellers  at  a 
trifling  expense,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  house. 

i3)  Steamers  are  established  to  run  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  likewise  on  the  Lake  of 
Neuchatel. 
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of  black  marble,  plain,  but  neat;  and 
immediately  under  that  place  which 
contained  the  heart,  is  written  :  "  Mon 
esprit  est  partout,  et  mon  cccur  est 
ici."  Over  the  Vase  is  written  :  "  Mes 
manes  sont  consoles  puisque  mon  cceur 
est  au  milieu  de  vous  :"  allusive  (it  is 
to  be  presumed)  to  the  surrounding 
portraits  of  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia,  Le  Kain  (the  French  Roscius), 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  and  Madame  de 
Chastelet.  This  room  also  contains 
Portraits  of  Voltaire,  Milton,  Newton, 
and  other  distinguished  Characters. 

Persons  desirous  of  seeing  the  cele- 
brated Valley  of  Chamouni,  together 
with  as  much  of  Mont-Blanc  as  is  prac- 
ticable during  the  early  part  of  Sum- 
mer, should  hire,  at  Geneva,  for  three 
days,  an  open  four-wheeled  carriage,^ ) 
with  two  or  four  horses  (according 
to  the  number  of  persons  who  intend 
to  occupy  it),  setting  out,  on  the  first 
morning,  at  sunrise,  for  St.  Martin,  a 
drive  of  seven  hours  and  a  half.(a)  The 
road  to  Chamouni,  almost  immediately 
beyond  Geneva,  enters  Savoy,  and  is 
smooth  and  good.  The  ascents  and 
descents  are  gradual  ;  the  country 
abounds  with  corn,  vineyards,  and  fruit 
trees ;  rosemary  and  barberry  bushes 
growing  in  and  near  the  hedges  ;  and 
beeches  mixed  with  firs  crowning  the 
heights.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  league 
from  Geneva  the  road  passes  through 
Cheme ;  and  about  one  league  farther 
on,  presents  a  view  of  the  Saleve,  the 
Chateau  of  Mournex,  and  the  hill  and 
Chateau  of  Esery:  it  then  crosses  the 
Mcnoge,  a  river  which  rises  at  the  base 
of  the  Voirons  ;  traverses  the  villages 
of  Nangy  and  Contamine,  and  passes 
near  the  towering  ruins  of  the  Castle  of 
Fossigny.  Travellers  usually  stop  to 
bait  their  horses  and  take  refreshment 
at  Bonneville,  the   next   village,    or, 

(0  A  Swiss  cabriolet,  called  a  char-a-banc, 
is  a  convenient  carriage  for  this  excursion, 
because  it  can  go  the  whole  way  to  Chamou- 
ni, which  a  coach,  or  post-chaise,  cannot ; 
but  a  carriage  of  the  latter  description  is 
much  less  fatiguing  than  a  char-a-banc. 

(a)  Passports  for  this  Excursion  mu«t  be 
signed  by  the  Sardinian  Consul  at  Geneva. 

(3)  One  league  distant  is  a  Cavern  called 
the  Grotto  de  Balmz,  the  entrance  to  which, 
as  seen  from  the  road  below  it,  resembles 
the  mouth  of  an  oven.    This  Cavern  is  situ- 
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more  properly  speaking,  the  first  Town 
on  this  route,  containing  a  consider- 
able number  of  houses,  and  two  Inns  ; 
either  of  which  can  furnish  a  good 
breakfast  and  delicious  honey.  Be- 
yond Bonneville  the  road  crosses  the 
Arve  on  a  stone  Bridge  five  hundred 
feet  long ;  passing  through  the  small 
town  of  Cluse,  and  then  traversing  the 
delightful  Valley  of  Maglan,  rich  in 
corn,  vineyards,  and  fruit-trees,  ena- 
melled with  flowers,  and  encircled  by 
enormous  andfantastically-shapedAlps, 
crowned  with  woods  of  beech  and  fir, 
and  exhibiting  wild  and  picturesque 
scenery.{3)  The  Alps  gradually  increase 
in  magnitude  as  the  road  advances  ; 
while  the  glens  gradually  become  nar- 
rower. About  three  quarters  of  a 
league  beyond  Maglan,  on  the  left,  is  a 
fine  Cascade,  called  Nant  d'Arpenas, 
falling  from  a  height  of  eight  hundred 
feet ;  and  shortly  after  passing  this 
spot,  the  road  presents  a  view  of  Mont- 
Blanc  ;  which  continues  to  exhibit  its 
awful  and  stupendous  beauties  the 
whole  way  to  Chamouni.  Leaving  on 
the  right  the  town  of  Sallenche,  seated 
near  a  noisy  torrent  at  the  base  of  cul- 
tivated mountains,  above  whose  lofty 
summits  rise  pyramids  of  eternal  snow, 
Travellers  usually  drive  to  St.  Martin  ; 
which  is  furnished  with  a  good  Inn,  the 
Hotel  de  Mont-Blanc,  containing  a 
considerable  number  of  beds,and  com- 
manding a  particularly  fine  view  of  that 
part  of  the  Mountain  denominated  the 
Dome  du  Gouter.  This  Inn  likewise 
contains  a  small  Cabinet  of  Natural  His- 
tory for  sale. 

From  St.  Martin,  or  the  opposite 
Town  of  Sallenche,  to  Chamouni,  is  a 
journey  of  between  six  and  seven  hours ; 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
walking,  by  riding  on  a  mule,  or  by 
going  in  a   char-a-banc.     Travellers, 

ated  on  the  side  of  a  calcareous  mountain 
rising  almost  perpendicularly ;  and  a  safe 
mule-track  leads  to  it :  mules  may  be  pro- 
cured of  its  Proprietor,  at  a  house  erected  by 
him  on  the  side  of  the  road.  The  entrance 
into  the  Cavern  is  semi-circular,  ten  feet 
high,  and  twenty  wide;  the  interior  length, 
to  a  small  Lake  eight  feet  deep,  is  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  paces.  Three  francs  are 
paid  by  every  Traveller  for  visiting  the  in- 
terior of  this  Cavern. 
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therefore,  deposit  their  Geneva  car- 
riage and  horses  at  St.  Martin  ;  sleep- 
ing there ;  and  usually  proceeding 
next  day,  at  a  very  early  hour,  to  Cha- 
mouni. 

The  hire  of  a  char-d-banc  is  about 
fourteen  francs  per  day :  the  hire  of  a 
mule  eight  francs.  The  Guides,  both  at 
St.  Martin  and  at  Chamouni,  are  civil, 
intelligent,  and  careful ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, their  wish  to  gain  money  makes 
them  sometimes  persuade  Travellers  to 
be  adventurous. 

Not  far  beyond  St.  Martin  the  road 
crosses  the  Nant  Sauvage,  a  dangerous 
torrent  .when  swoln  with  rain :  gene- 
rally speaking,  however,  the  road, 
though  rough,  is  safe :  but  the  aspect 
of  the  country  between  St.  Martin  and 
Servoz,  particular  spots  excepted,  is 
wild  and  gloomy;  though  here,  and 
indeed  throughout  this  whole  excur- 
sion, the  innumerable  flowers,  inter- 
mingled with  barberry  and  rosemary 
bushes,  give  life  to  the  scene.  On  ap- 
proaching the  village  of  Chede  the 
road  crosses  another  delicious  plain, 
and  passes  through  several  hamlets, 
which,  in  times  of  civil  discord,  afford- 
ed shelter  to  the  ancient  Romans.  The 
magnificent  Cascade  of  Chede  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  league  from  that  Village; 
and  the  Lake  of  Chede,  situated  near 
the  road,  though  small,  is  pretty  ;  and 
serves  to  reflect  on  its  bosom  the  ma- 
jestic summits  of  Mont-Blanc,  which 
is  easily  distinguished  from  its  neigh- 
bours by  being  the  only  triple-headed 
monster  among  them. 

On  approaching  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Servoz,  it  is  impossible  to  contem- 
plate without  awe  the  ruins  of  an  Alp, 
which,  in  its  fall,  menaced  this  luxu- 
riant spot  with  destruction;  insomuch 
that  the  inhabitants  fled  precipitately, 
though  not  quick  enough  to  prevent 
some  of  their  children  from  being 
crushed  to  death :  and  the  dust  produc- 
ed by  rocks  thrown  violently  against 
each  other,  led  persons  at  first  to  ima- 
gine that  this  terrific  crash  of  nature 
proceeded  from  the  eruption  of  a  vol- 
cano. Travellers  usually  breakfast  at 
Servoz;  a  small  village,  containing  one 
solitary  inn,  somewhat  like  a  hedge  ale- 
house of  England,  but  where  good  ho- 
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ney  and  eggs  may  be  procured,  and 
likewise  good  coffee.  Beyond  this  vil- 
lage the  road  crosses  a  stream  called 
the  Dioza,  on  a  wooden  bridge  :  and 
here  is  seen  a  Monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Eschen,who  lost 
his  life  on  the  summit  of  the  Buet,  by 
quitting  his  Guide,  and  falling  into  a 
chasm  of  the  Glacier.  After  passing 
the  Arve  on  a  picturesque  Bridge,  the 
road  exhibits,  to  the  right,  ruins  of  the 
Chateau  de  St.  Michel;  and,  to  the  left, 
an  Abyss,  where,  empaled  between 
rocks  of  the  most  sombre  hue,  inter- 
spersed with  fir-trees,  flows  the  Arve; 
forming  a  scene  sublime  even  to  hor- 
ror. After  ascending  some  way  by  the 
side  of  this  Ravine,  the  road  at  length 
enters  the  far-famed  Valley  of  Chamou- 
ni ;  passing  the  Glaciers  of  Taconay 
andBossons;  and  presenting  a  distant 
view  of  the  Glacier  of  Bois;  then  tra- 
versing the  torrent  of  Nagin,  the  ham- 
let of  Ouches,  the  torrents  of  Gria,  Ta- 
conay, and  Bossons,  and  likewise  the 
Arve,  previous  to  reaching  Chamouni. 

This  town  owes  its  existence  to  a 
Convent  of  Benedictines,  founded  in 
1099,  by  a  Count  of  Geneva:  but  the 
Valley  in  which  it  stands  might  proba- 
bly have  been  unknown  at  the  present 
period,  if  two  English  Gentlemen, 
Messrs.  Windham  and  Pocock,had  not, 
in  the  year  1741,  discovered  it,  and 
given  to  modern  Europe  details  re- 
specting a  place  which  even  the  natives 
of  Geneva,  though  only  eighteen  leagues 
distant,  had  never  heard  of.  It  is  si- 
tuated three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea;  and  contains 
tolerably  good  inns.  (») 

The  verdant  clothing  of  the  singular 
Valley  of  Chamouni  is  beautifully  con- 
trasted with  cloud-capped  mountains 
silvered  by  eternal  snow;  gloomy  fo- 
rests, chiefly  composed  of  firs ;  cot- 
tages and  hamlets  scattered  here  and 
there ;  brawling  torrents  ;  and  rocks 
of  porphyry  and  granite,  interspersed 
with  glaciers  of  a  dazzling  whiteness  ; 
whence  rise  sea-green  pyramids  of  ice, 
which,  when  illuminated  either  by  the 
sun  or  moon,  exhibit  a  prospect  unique 
and  wonderful  :  but,  nevertheless,  so 
much  has  been  said  in  praise  of  this 


(0  The  New  Inn  is  neat  and  comfortable. 
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Valley,  that  Travellers  are  sometimes 
disappointed  on  seeing  it. 

The  Botanist  and  Mineralogist  may 
find  ample  amusement  at  Chamouni: 
and  here,  as  at  St.  Martin,  there  is,  for 
sale,  a  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  con- 
taining Minerals  of  Mont-Blanc  and  St. 
Gothard,  Seals,  Necklaces,  etc.,  made 
of  the  crystal  of  Mont-Blanc  ;  together 
wit^h  Insects  and  Plants  indigenous  to 
the  higher  Alps.  The  honey  of  Cha- 
mouni is  excellent. 

Every  part  of  the  Valley  presents  a 
view  of  Mont-Blanc.  This  gigantic  Alp, 
primeval  with  a  world  whose  several 
changes  it  has  quietly  witnessed,  is 
said  byMons.  de  Luc  to  be  fifteen  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  three  English 
feet,  and  by  Mons.  de  Saussure  seven- 
teen thousand  seven  hundred  Paris 
feet,  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea ;  and  the  crust  of  snow,  on 
its  sides  and  summit,  is  supposed  to 
exceed  four  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The 
first  persons  who  reached  the  top  of 
this  stupendous  Mountain,  appear  to 

(>)  Persons  who  visit  Chamouni  at  the  pro- 
per season  for  ascending  the  Montanvert 
Rhould  engage  careful  and  judicious  guides ; 
and  likewise  hire  a  porter  to  carry  cold  pro- 
visions and  wine.  Ladies  sometimes  go  part 
of  the  way  in  chaises-d-porteurs,  for  each 
of  which  it  is  requisite  to  have  six  chairmen; 
but  good  walkers  had  much  better  trust  to 
their  feet.  It  being  a  work  of  full  three 
hours  to  ascend  the  Montanvert,  and  then 
descend  to  the  Mer  de  Glace,  it  is  advisable 
to  set  out  from  Chamouni  by  seven  in  the 
morning.  For  about  one  league  and  a  quar- 
ter, there  is  a  safe  mule-road,  passing  through 
forests  of  firs,  which  exhibit  traces  of  ancient 
avalanches,  enormous  blocks  of  granite,  and 
large  trees  laid  prostrate;  but  on  entering  a 
narrow  and  rugged  path,  called  Le  Chemin 
des  Crystalliers,  it  is  no  longer  practicable 
to  go  on  mules  :  here,  therefore,  these  ani- 
mals are  usually  sent  back  to  the  Source  of 
the  Arviron.  The  view  near  a  little  fountain, 
called  Le  Caillet,  merits  notice;  as  the  Arve, 
in  the  plain  beneath,  appears,  from  this  ele- 
vated spot,  like  a  thread ;  the  Bourg  like  card 
houses;  and  the  fields  and  meadows  like  the 
squares  of  a  chess  board,  or  beds  in  a  flower- 
garden,  embellished  with  various  shades 
of  green.  Beyond  this  fountain  the  road 
is  excessively  steep  and  rugged,  though  not 
dangerous:  and  after  passing  the  Hopital  de 
Blair,  built  by  an  English  gentleman  of  that 
name,  Ihe  Traveller  is  presented  with  a  sight 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace ;  to  reach  which  occu- 
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have  been  Jacques  Blamat  of  Chamou- 
ni, and  Doctor  Paccard :  they  went  in 
the  year  1786  ;  and  were  followed,  in 
1787,  by  Mons.  de  Saussure,  and  an 
English  Gentleman.  During  the  early 
part  of  Summer,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  any  person  to  tread  in  their  steps  ; 
or  even  to  reach  the  Montanvert, 
which  leads  to  the  Mer  de  Glace  ;  the 
path,  at  this  season,  being  usually  clog- 
ged with  snow,  and  at  the  same  time 
threatened  by  avalanches  :  but  persons 
who  ascend  the  Chapeau,  a  giddying 
eminence  opposite  to  Montanvert,  can 
see  the  Mer  de  Glace,  although  they 
cannot  reach  it. 

Travellers,  in  order  to  ascend  the 
Chapeau,  should  provide  themselves 
with  the  customary  walking-sticks  at 
Chamouni  (which  are  six  feet  in  length, 
with  a  sharp  iron  spike  at  one  end) ; 
they  should  then  go  in  a  char-a-banc 
through  the  plain  of  Chamouni :  but 
on  arriving  at  the  ascent  to  the  Cha- 
peau* where  the  carriage-road  termi- 
nates, it  is  necessary  to  go  on  mules.(') 

pies  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  persons 
who  venture  to  walk  upon  its  surface 
should  be  especially  careful  to  avoid  the 
cracks  and  chasms  with  which  it  abounds  : 
the  colour  thesechasms  assume  is  a  beautiful 
sea-green;  and  the  waves  of  this  frozen 
ocean,  which  from  the  top  of  Montanvert 
appear  like  furrows  in  a  corn-field,  are 
now  discovered  to  be  hillocks  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet  high.  The  Mer  de  Glace  is  eight 
leagues  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth :  and 
on  its  margin  rise  pyramidical  rocka,  called 
Needles,  whose  summits  are  lost  in  the 
clouds;  they  likewise  are  denominated  the 
Court  of  their  august  Sovereign,  Mont-Blanc, 
who  glitters  on  the  opposite  side,  in  stately 
repose;  and  being  far  more  exalted  than  her 
attendants,  veils  in  the  heavens,  which  she 
seems  to  prop,  a  part  of  her  sublime  and  ma- 
jestic beauties.  From  the  Mer  de  Glaca 
Travellers  usually  reascend  the  Montanvert, 
and  dine  either  at  L'hopiial  de  Blair,  or  La 
Pierre  des  Jnglais—au  immense  block  of 
granite,  so  called  because  Messrs.  Windham 
and  Pocock,  in  1741,  made  it  their  dinner- 
table,  after  they  had  penetrated,  without  a 
guide,  into  these  unknown  regions.  Hence 
is  the  descent  to  the  Source  of  the  Arve" ran, 
through  the  Chemin  des  Ch'evres—n  short, 
but  extremely  rugged  path ;  on  pursuing 
which  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  avalanches 
fall  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  and 
pyramids  of  ice  tumble  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  and  roll  to  the  bottom  of  Montanvert, 
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At  length,  however,  the  path  becomes 
so  rugged,  and  the  ascent  so  very  steep, 
that  riding  is  no  longer  practicable: 
and  Travellers  are  consequently  com- 
pelled to  dismount,  and  walk  (aided  by 
their  Guides),  on  the  edge  of  terrific 
precipices,  and  through  a  path  so  ex- 
tremely rugged,  that  nothing  but  the 
spiked  walking-sticks,  with  which  they 
are  directed  to  penetrate  the  ground  at 
every  step,  could   prevent  accident?. 
On  attaining  the  wished-for  height,  the 
Mer  de  Glace  presents  itself  to  view  ; 
though  not  that  part  which  displays  an 
unequal  surface  ;   but  the  smooth  mar- 
gin,   whence   descends   an    immense 
Glacier :   and,    having    attained   this 
height,  the  Traveller  should  pause,  a 
full  half  hour,  to  listen  to  the  noise  of 
distant  and  near  Avalanches,  rendered 
doubly  audible  by  the  stillness  of  the 
scene;  and  likewise  to  contemplate  the 
extraordinary  appearance  of  the  Glacier, 
which  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but 
a   narrow   and    tempestuous    ocean, 
whose  towering  waves  have  been  sud- 
denly rendered  motionless  by  an  all- 
powerful  hand. 

The  journey  from  the  Hotel  at  Cha-» 
mouni  to  the  Chapeau,  and  back  again, 
occupies  about  three  hours  and  a  half. 
Persons,  therefore,  who  make  this  ex- 
cursion, return  late  to  Chamouni ;  and 
after  having  written  their  names  and 
their  remarks  in  "  the  Traveller's 
Book,"  which  is  a  curious  medley,  they 
usually  rest  a  few  hours,  and  then  set 
out  very  early  next  morning  for  Ge- 
neva. 

Since  the  year  1823,  the  Guides  at 
Chamouni  have  been  placed  under  the 

at  whose  base  is  the  Source  of  the  ArvCron ; 
after  examining  which,  Travellers  usually 
remount  their  mules,  and  return  to  Cha- 
mouni. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  well- 
looking,  sensible,  honest,  and  remarkably 
tearless.  The  woods  are  peopled  with  rab- 
hits,  white  hares,  martens,  and  ermines; 
the  rocks  with  marmots,  and  the  sagacious 
(•hamois. -These  last-named  animals  live 
together  in  Hocks,  and  generally  feed  in  val- 
leys where  no  sportsman  can  penetrate ;  while 
a  few  are  constantly  detached  from  the 
main  body  as  scouts,  and  others  perform  the 
duty  of  sentinels.  The  courage  and  agility 
with  which  thetehamois  leaps  from  precipice 
to  precipice,  and  scales  rocks  almost  perpen- 
dicular, should  teach  the  bo'dest  Alpine  tra- 


superintendence  of  the  Government ; 
and  those  only  whose  names  are  enrol- 
led can  act  as  Guides.  They  are  formed 
into  one  company,  with  a  chief  who  has 
a  fixed  residence  ;  and  all  applications 
for  Guides  must  be  made  to  him.  The 
prices  required  by  these  Guides  are 
fixed  ;  and  no  one  of  them  has  a  right 
to  demand  drink-money.  The  Mules  at 
Chamouni  are  likewise  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Government.  From 
Chamouni  to  Servoz,  the  drive  occupies 
about  three  hours — from  Servoz  to  St. 
Martin,  three  and  a  half— from  St.  Mar- 
tin to  Bonneville,  four — and  from 
Bonneville  to  Geneva,  three  and  a  half. 

The  price  charged  for  dinner  at  St, 
Martin,  and  Chamouni,  is  four  francs  a 
head— for  beds  two  francs  each — and 
for  breakfast,  two  francs  per  head. (•) 

The  Military  Route,  leading  from  Ge- 
neva to  the  Simplon,  passes  through 
Cologny,  traversing  a  rich  plain,  bound- 
ed by  the  Jura-Mountains  on  the  right, 
and  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  with  its  stu- 
pendous glaciers,  on  the  left;  and  af- 
ter crossing  a  Bridge,  which  marks  the 
limits  of  the  territory  of  Geneva,  enters 
Savoy;  displaying  a  view  of  a  finely-si- 
tuated old  Castle,  and  likewise  of  Mont- 
Cenis,  and  great  part  of  the  lofty  chain 
to  which  that  gigantic  Alp  belongs. 
Beautiful  landscapes,  formed  by  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and 
plains  of  Savoy,  present  themselves  on 
the  way  to  Thonon;  whither  the  road 
winds  through  a  country  abounding 
with  corn  and  vineyards  ;  while  the 
bold  and  varied  outline  of  the  Alps 
gives  peculiar  grandeur  to  the  scene. 

Thonon,  the  ancient  Capital  of  the 

vellers  not  to  feel  vain  of  their  achievements. 

Persons  who  wish  to  vary  their  route  back 
1o  Geneva,  may  return  by  the  Tele  Noire,  or 
Col  deBalme,  from  the  summit  of  which  the 
Valais,  the  Rhone,  the  great  and  the  small  St. 
Bernard,  the  passages  of  the  Cenis  and  the 
Simplon,  St.  Gothard,  and  the  Alpsof  Berne 
ajidUnlerwalde,  are  all  discoverable;  while 
thesublimity  of  this  extensive  view  is  greatly 
heightened  by  a  near  prospect  of  Mont- 
Blane,  and  her  surrounding  Needles.  Tra- 
vellers who  return  by  Six,  Samoens,  aud 
Thonon,  may  embark  upon  the  Lake,  and 
proceed  to  Geneva :  but,  going  all  the  way 
by  land,  the  distance  is  fifteen  leagues. 

(')  From  Chamouni  to  Martigny  there  Is  a 
mule-path  nine  leagues  in  distance,  which 
leads  to  the  Grand  St.  Bernard. 
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Duchy  of  Chablais,  is  pleasantly  situat- 
ed J  the  Site  of  its  Castle  merits  notice; 
and  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Town 
is  the  Convent  of  Ripuille.(')  Hence 
the  road  proceeds  to  Evian,  celebrated 
for  its  Mineral  Waters;  then  crosses  the 
Dranse  on  a  long  narrow  bridge,  appa- 
rently of  Roman  construction,  and  after 
passing  within  view  of  an  old  Castle 
surrounded  by  picturesque  woods,  con- 
ducts the  Traveller  to  the  brink  of  the 
Lake,  shaded  by  walnut  and  chestnut 
trees ;  the  Town  of  Morge  being  imme- 
diately opposite,  and  that  of  Lausanne 
within  sight.  Proceeding  by  the  side  of 
the  Lake, the  road  reaches  the  rocks 
of  Meillerie;  (2)  where  it  is  cut  through 
masses  of  stone  two  hundred  feet  high, 
which  tower,  on  one  side,  above  the 
Traveller,  whilst,  on  the  other,  rise  two 
walls:  the  first  serving  as  a  parapet,  the 
second  strengthening  the  foundations 
of  the  road,  and  preventing  them  from 
being  injured  by  the  Lake,  on  the  bed 
of  which  they  rest.  Near  St.  Gingouph, 
a  Gorge  in  the  mountains  discovers  the 
Source  of  the  Amphion ;  whose  mineral 
waters,  already  named,  enrich  Evian. 
Vevay  is  seen  on  the  opposite  shore. 
St.  Gingouph  belongs  to  the  Yalais; 
and  the  Post-house  (a  good  inn)  is  de- 
lightfully situated  near  the  termination 
of  the  Lake,  where  it  loses  itself  in  the 
Rhone.  Immediately  beyond  St.  Gin- 
gouph are  pretty  Streamlets,  which,  as 
they  trickle  down  the  rocks,  form  them- 
selves into  crystallisations :  and  be- 
tween the  next  Post  (Vionnaz)  and  St. 
Maurice  is  a  Wooden  Rridge,  curiously 
constructed,  with  a  Roof,  and  thrown 
over  a  peculiarly  noisy  and  rapid  tor- 
rent ;  soon  after  crossing  which,  the 
road  presents  a  view  of  the  Rhone  (an- 
ciently the  Rhodanus),  adorned  with 
bold  overhanging  rocks,  and  shaded  by 
rich  foliage;  while  in  the  foreground 
rises  a  magnificent  Stone  Rridge,  two 
hundred  feet  long,  and  constructed  by 
the  Romans.  At  one  end  of  this  Rridge 
is  a  Tower,  now  converted  into  a  Cus- 
tom-house; and  at  the  other  end  a  Castle, 
through  part  of  which  the  road  to  St. 
Maurice  has  been  cut,  and  made  to  pass 

(')  Inn  at  Thonon,  Les  Balances,  and,  as 
a  sleeping-place,  not  very  comfortable. 

(a)  A  Fish,  called  the  Lotte  of  Meillerie,  is 
much  admired  by  Epicures. 


over  a  Draw-bridge.  St.  Maurice  (an- 
ciently Tarnadce)  stands  in  a  wild  and 
beautiful  situation,  at  the  base  of  a  long 
line  of  rocks;  some  of  which  are  formed 
into  habitations  :  this  Town  contains  a 
curious  Mosaic  Pavement;  and  not  far 
hence  the  Theban  Legion  was  massa- 
cred by  order  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
mian.(3) 

The  first  part  of  the  road  between  St. 
Maurice  and  Martigny  presents  no  strik- 
ing objects,  except  the  Dent  du  Midi, 
and  the  Dent  de  Morcles ;  two  Alps 
which  rise  seven  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Rhone;  and  at  a  dis- 
tance Mont-Velan,  and  Mont-Valso- 
ray,  which  make  part  of  the  group  of 
the  Grand  St.  Bernard,  and  rise  more 
than  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Amidst  this  Alpine  solitude, 
the  road  passes  the  bottom  of  a  magni- 
ficent Cascade,  called  the  Pissevache, 
and  formed  by  a  river  (the  Salanche), 
falling  from  an  immense  height,  though 
not  above  a  hundred  feet  perpendicu- 
larly. This  Cascade  is  illuminated  in 
the  forenoon  by  the  sun,  and  displays 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  but  after 
twelve  o'clock  these  terrestrial  rain- 
bows cease,  while  the  river  seems 
transformed  into  a  brilliant  sheet  of 
gauze,  with  which  it  veils  the  rocks 
from  whose  summits  it  rushes.  Re- 
port says,  that  trout  are  found  at  the 
top  of  this  Cascade.  Not  far  distant 
from  the  Pissevache  is  the  Pont  du 
Trient,  where  a  Rivulet  issues  from  a 
remarkable  Chasm  between  two  Rocks : 
the  sides  of  which,  thus  divided  by  the 
stream,  are  quite  perpendicular,  and 
nearly  twelve  hundred  feet  high. 

Martigny  (the  ancient  Octodurus), 
seated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Great  Val- 
ley of  the  Rhone,  where  the  roads  from 
France,  Italy,  and  Chamouni  meet,  was 
a  well-built  and  flourishing  Town,  till 
nearly  destroyed  by  a  sudden  and  dread- 
ful inundation  of  the  Dranse,  which 
occurred  in  1818.  Liberal  subscrip- 
tions, however,  from  the  benevolent 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, have  enabled  the  people  of  Mar- 
tigny to  rebuild  several  of  their  houses, 

(3)  St.  Maurice  contains  a  tolerably  good 
Inn,  L'holel  de  I' Union. 
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wkioh  were  thrown  down  and  swept 
awai ;  and  likewise  to  repair  other  ra- 
vages caused  by  the  inundation.  There 
is  an  old  Fortress  here,  separated  from 
the  Town  by  the  Dranse;  which  issues 
from  the  adjacent  mountain  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, and  unites  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  Rhone  near  this  spot.  The  \  al- 
ley of  the  Rhone  is  the  most  extensive 
in  Switzerland;  as  from  the  Alps  of  La 
Fourclie,  where  it  commences,  to  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  where  it  terminates, 
is  thirty-six  leagues.  Two  excellent 
Wines  are  made  near  Marligny,  the  one 
called  Coquempin,  and  the  other  La 
Marque  :  a  great  variety  of  rare  Plants 
may  also  be  found  in  this  neighbour- 
hood.!1) The  commencement  of  the 
road  between  Martigny  and  Sion  is 
bordered  by  sterile  rocks  and  moun- 
tains; but  the  face  of  the  country  soon 
changes,  displaying  pasturages,  vine- 
yards, villages,  rivers,  and  distant  Alps 
blanched  with  eternal  snow. 

Sion,  anciently  Sedunum, and  in  Ger- 
man Sitten,  the  Capital  of  the  Haut-Va- 
lais, and  built  partly  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  and  partly  on  the  river 
Sitten,  is  a  very  old  Swiss  Bishopric ; 
and  contains  several  Convents,  six 
Churches,  an  Hospital,  and  an  Hotel  de 
Ville.  —  The  Town  stands  on  the  decli- 
vity of  three  hills;  each  crowned  by  a 
castle  :  in  the  lowermost,  called  Mayo- 
ria,  or  Meycrbourg,  the  Bishop  usually 
resides:  the  second  is  denominated  Va- 
leria; and  the  third,  called  Tourbillon, 
contains  portraits  of  all  the  Bishops  of 
Sion  since  the  year  300.  Several  Ro- 
man Antiquities  are  discoverable  in  this 
town ;  among  which,  and  near  the  great 
door  of  the  Cathedral,  is  a  half-effaced 
Inscription  in  honour  of  Augustus. (») 
Above  Sion,  to  the  right,  and  seated  on 
rocks  difficult  of  access,  are  the  Castles 
of  Seon  and  Montorges;  objects  parti- 
cularly calculated  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  a  Landscape-Painter ;  and  on  the 
opposite  side,  in  the  Commune  of  Bre- 

(-)  Le  Cygne,  at  Martigny,  is  a  comforta- 
ble Inn. 

(»)  Le  Lion  oVOr  is  a  good  Inn;  and  La 
Croix  Blanche,  though  less  good,  is  tolerable. 

(3)  Women,  who  carry  heavy  burdens  on 
their  heads,  are  generally  afflicted  with  this 
malady,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Alps,  but  in  other  situations,  where  the 
height  of  the  mountains  is  comparatively 


mes,  is  a  singular  Hermitage,  compre- 
hending a  Church  and  Cloister,  with  se- 
veral Cells,  all  hewn  out  of  a  solid  rock. 
Near  Sion  flows  the  river  Morges,  which 
divides  the  Haut  from  the  Bas  Valais. 
Through  the  former  the  road  proceeds 
to  Sierre,  one  of  the  prettiest  bourgs 
of  the  district;  but  its  inhabitants 
are  particularly  liable  to  goitrous  swel- 
lings; owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  the  water  they  drink.(3) 
German  is  the  language  spoken  at  Sierre, 
and  throughout  the  Haut-Valais.  Beyond 
Sierre  the  road  crosses  the  Rhone,  tra- 
verses the  Forest  of  Finges,  passes  the 
Town  ofLeuck (behind  which,  opens  the 
Gorge  of  the  Dala,  and  part  of  the  lofty 
and  sterile  Mont-Gemmi);  and  thence 
proceeds  to  Tourtmagne;  the  approach 
to  which  displays  a  view  of  the  whole 
chain  of  Alps  connecting  the  Simplon 
with  St.  Gothard :  but  the  country,  as  the 
Valley  narrows,  becomes  marshy  and 
barren.  Within  half  a  mile  of  Tourt- 
magne,^) though  not  in  the  high  road,  is 
a  Waterfall,  less  magnificent  than  the 
Pissevache,  but  more  beautiful  in  point 
of  situation.  From  Tourtmagne  the  road 
proceeds  to  Viege  (in  German  Visp,  or 
Vispack),  standing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Visp,  a  river  equal  in  size  with  the  Rhone; 
and  beyond  a  bridge  thrown  over  the 
Visp  towers  the  summit  of  Mont-Rose, 
an  Alp  very  little  inferior  in  height  to 
Mont -Blanc.  From  Viege  Travellers 
usually  go  to  Brigg;  for  though  Glys  isf 
the  regular  Post,  Brigg,  a  Post-town 
likewise,  is  the  better  place  to  stop  at, 
and  not  more  than  half  a  mile  out  of 
the  great  road.  Persons  who  go  from 
Viege  to  Brigg  pass  Gambsen,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  Valley  of  Nantz,  cross- 
ing a  torrent  called  the  Saltine,  near 
which  the  country  is  marshy ;  and  then 
traversing  the  bed  of  the  Rhone  on  the 
way  to  Brigg,  (S)  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
spelt,  Bryg),  one  of  the  handsomest 
Towns  of  the  Haut-Valais,  and  situated 
opposite  to  the  base  of  the  Simplon;  the 

moderate,  and  probably,  therefore,  goitrous 
swellings  may  sometimes  originate  from  a 
strain,  given  to  the  throat,  by  an  over- burden 
carried  on  the  head. 

(4)  In  German,  Turtmann.  Here  are  two 
Inns.  Le  Lion  d'Or,  and  Le  Soleil  -  both 
tolerable. 

(5)  The  Hotel  oVAnqleterre,  at  Brigg,  is  a 
comfortable  Inn. 
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lower  part  of  which  is  covered  with  lux- 
uriant meadows,  interspersed  by  fruit 
and  forest  trees,  oratories,  and  cottages; 
while  the  heights  are  adorned  with  her- 
mitages, cascades,  and  woods  of  fir. 

To  the  left  of  Brigg  is  the  pretty  Vil- 
lage ofNaters,  watered  by  the  Rhone, 
which  descends  from  the  summits  of  the 
Fourche  and  the  sombre  valleys  of  the 
Axe.  This  river  receives,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Brigg,  the  waters  of  the  Saltine,  which 
issue  from  the  Simplon ;  together  with 
those  of  Kelchback,  which  descend  from 
the  Bellalp  and  the  Blatten.  The  adja- 
cent mountains  abound  with  deep  dells; 
and  to  the  north  rise  the  rocks  of  Nest- 
horn,  and  part  of  the  upper  Glacier  of 
Aletsch. 

In  order  to  appropriate  an  entire  day 
to  the  passage  of  the  Simplon,  anciently 
called  Mons  Ccepionis,  or  Sempronii, 
and  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Italian 
Alps,  Travellers  usually  sleep  at  Brigg ; 
and  set  out,  with  the  dawn,  next  morn- 
ing. Thejourney,  either  from  Glys,  or 
Brigg,  over  the  Simplon,  to  Domo 
d'Ossola,  a  distance  of  fourteen  lea- 
gues, commonly  occupies  about  twelve 
hours.  («)  This  Passage  of  the  Alps, 
planned  by  Napoleon,  in  1801,  was 
finished  in  1805,  at  the  joint  expense 
of  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Italy :  (») 
its  breadth  throughout  is  twenty-five 
Paris  feet;  the  number  of  Bridges 
thrown  across  the  rocks  is  fifty;  and 
the  number  of  Grottos,  chiefly  hewn 
out  of  solid  masses  of  granite,  is  six; 
and  so  gradual,  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountain,  is  the  inclination  of  the  road, 

(•)  The  Author  of  this  Work  has  passed  the 
Simplon  four  times;  namely,  in  May  1817; 
in  June,  1819;  in  October,  1824;  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1827;  once  travelling  post,  and  thrice  en 
voilurin;  and  the  number  of  hoursemployed 
in  crossing  this  Alp,  was  each  time  the  same. 
—From  Brigg  to  the  Barrier  the  ascent  occu- 
pied nearly  six  hours;  and  thence  to  Domo 
d'Ossola  the  descent  occupied  about  five  hours 
and  a  half.  From  Domo  d'Ossola  (o  the 
villageof  Simplon  the  ascent  occupied  seven 
hours;  and  thence  to  Brigg  the  descent  occu- 
pied nearly  five  hours.  The  most  favourable 
season  for  passing  the  Simplon  is  between 
the  middle  of  June  and  the  end  of  October. 
During  winter,  carriages  are  usually  dis- 
mounted, and  put  into  traineaux,  if  the  snov? 
be  deep. 

(9)  As  this  is  the  shortest  practicable  route 


that  to  drag  the  wheels  even  of  heavy 
carriages  is  almost  needless.  The  work 
was  conducted  on  the  side  of  the  Haut- 
Valais  by  French  Engineers;  and  on 
the  Italian  side  by  the  Cavaliere  Gio- 
vanni Fabbroni;f3)  who,  though  long 
distinguished  for  devoting  his  eminent 
abilities  to  the  service  of  his  country, 
in  this  instance  exceeded  himself,  as, 
besides  other  fearful  impediments,  he 
had  great  difficulties  to  surmount,  even 
in  the  soil;  for  he  was  compelled  to 
pierce  through,  and  blow  up,  some  "of 
the  hardest  rocks  existing;  while  the 
French  Artificers,  generally  speaking, 
met  with  no  obstacle,  except  masses  of 
slate,  in  many  places  already  decom- 
posed.(4)  When  we  contemplate  the 
stupendous  height  of  the  Simplon,  the 
numerous  and  appalling  precipices  with 
which  it  abounds,  the  impetuous  tor- 
rents which  deluge  its  declivities,  and 
the  tremendous  avalanches  by  which 
its  woods  are  frequently  rooted  up,  and 
its  rocks  overthrown,  we  cannot  but 
acknowledge  that  men  who,  in  defiance 
of  obstructions  such  as  these,  could 
form  a  road  exempt  even  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  danger,  capable  of  braving 
the  most  furious  storms,  resisting  the 
giant  hand  of  Time,  and  conducting  hu- 
man beings,  cattle,  and  every  kind  of 
carriage,  quickly  and  safely,  through  re- 
gions of  eternal  snow,  deserve,  in  point 
of  genius,  to  be  ranked  not  only  with, 
but  even  above  the  ancient  Romans ; 
whose  works  of  this  description  can,  in 
no  instance,  vie  with  the  descent  from 
the  village  of  Simplon  to  the  vale  of 

from  German  Switzerland  and  the  Haut-Va- 
lais  into  the  Milanese,  it  has  always  been  the 
track  pursued  by  the  Milan  Courier;  though 
frequently  at  the  peril  of  his  life  :  for  the 
earthquake  of  1755,  which  destroyed  Lisbon, 
nearly  blocked  up  this  -passage  of  the  Alps ; 
so  that  Napoleon  found  it  needful  to  employ 
more  than  three  thousand  men,  between 
three  and  four  years,  in  constructing  the  new 
road. 

(3)  To  this  gentleman  Florence  owes  the 
celebrated  anatomical  wax- work  which 
enriches  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
that  city ;  though  the  invention  was  ascribed 
to  the  Cav.  Fontana. 

(4)  The  quantity  of  gunpowder  used  in 
blowing  up  the  rocks,  to  form  the  road  on 
the  Italian  side  of  the  Simplon,  is  said  to  have 
been  175,000  pounds. 
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l)omod'Ossola:andyet,  to  the  shame  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  nations  inimical 
to  Franceattempted,  atthecloseof the 
last  war,  to  destroy  the  parapet  Malls, 
and  hum  the  bridges;  in  short  to  an- 
nihilate the  road.  Happily,  however, 
these  acts  of  barbarism  have  hitherto 
done  no  very  material  mischief;  but  un- 
less the  Glacier  Gallery,  and  grotto,  to- 
gether with  the  adjacent  heights,  be 
cleared  of  snow,  toward  the  commence- 
ment of  every  summer,  and  the  water- 
courses kept  open  (as  was  the  practice 
during  the  reign  of  Xapoleon),  this 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  this  uni- 
versal benefit  to  Europe,  will  ultimately 
be  rendered  useless.^) 

Travellers  going  fromBrigg,  pass,  on 
the  right,  one  of  the  first  works  of  the 
Passage  of  the  Simplon,  a  Bridge  thrown 
over  the  Saltine,  and  consisting  of  a 
lofty  and  beautiful  single  arch,  covered 
at  the  top,  to  preserve  from  rain  the 
timber  of  which  it  is  composed  :  they 
likewise  pass,  on  the  left,  a  Chapel, 
with  several  small  Oratories  leading  to 
it :  and  then  ascend,  by  bold  and  beau- 
tiful windings,  through  a  gloomy  forest 
of  firs,  to  the  first  and  second  Refuge. 
These  edifices,  placed  at  short  distances 
from  each  other  in  the  most  exposed 
situations  on  the  Simplon,  are  small 
Inns,  meant  to  shelter  men,  cattle,  and 
carriages,  in  case  of  sudden  storms,  and 
numbered,  « 1st  Refuge,»  «  2d  Refuge,  » 
etc. ;  an  appellation  particularly  well 
chosen,  as  its  meaning  is  the  same  in 
almost  every  modern  language.  The 
openings  of  the  forest,  and  the  sinuo- 
sities oftheroad, present  beautiful  views 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone,  encircled  by 
snow-crowned  Alps ;  their  gigantic  Em- 
press, Mont-Blanc,  proudly  towering 
above  them  all;  and,  in  consequence  of 
her  immense  height,  appearing  near, 
though  really  far  distant.  Beyond  the 
second  Refuge  are  fine  Cascades,  and 
what  is  called,  the  first  Gallery;  though, 
in  fact,  the  whole  Passage  might  pro- 
perly be  denominated  a  continued  se- 
ries of  serpentine  galleries  and  grottos, 
rising  one  above  the  other,  and  united 
by  stupendous  arches  of  the  most  chaste 

(«)  In  consequence  of  the  snow  not  having 
l>ecn  cleared  away  at  the  commencement  of 
summer,  a  small  Avalanche  fell  from  the 
heights  near  the  Glacier  Grotto,  on  the  6th  of 


and  elegant  construction.  Beyond  the 
first  Gallery  is  a  Bridge,  eighty  feet  in 
height,  thrown  over  the  Kanter;  and  so 
built  that  it  cannot  receive  any  injury 
from  the  annual  melting  of  the  winter- 
snow,  there  being,  at  certain  distances, 
cavities,  through  which  the  water  dis- 
charges itself,  without  hurting  the  work: 
and  the  same  judicious  plan  has  been 
pursued  with  respect  to  all  the  arches, 
parapets,  and  foundation-walls.  This 
part  of  the  road  is  cut  through  crum- 
bling rocks ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
loose  fragments  above  from  falling  upon 
the  Traveller,  broad  Galleries  are  made 
in  the  upper  part  of  these  rocks,  to  catch 
whatever  may  be  thrown  down  by  tem- 
pests, cascades,  and  avalanches ;  while 
the  road  itself  is  supported  by  a  strong 
Wall  of  granite,  varying  in  height  ac- 
cording to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground 
it  rests  upon,  and  in  some  places  mea- 
suring two  hundred  feet.  On  the  left  of 
the  Bridge  thrown  over  the  Kanter  is  a 
particularly  fine  Cascade;  beyond  which 
stands  the  third  Refuge,  where  Travel- 
lers, in  case  of  necessity,  might  sleep. 
This  part  of  the  road  exhibits  larches 
mixed  with  firs,  two  Bridges  (those  of 
Oesback  and  the  Saltine),  and  a  Grotto 
thirtypaces  in  length;  to  the  left  of  which 
is  the  Glacier  of  Kaltwasser;  whence 
descend  four  Cascades,  whose  waters 
are  conveyed  under  the  foundations  of 
the  road  (in  Aqueducts,  of  a  masterly 
construction),  and  then  precipitate 
themselves  into  chasms  below. 

Continuing  to  ascend,  through  easy, 
bold,  and  beautiful  sinuosities,  the  road 
reaches  the  fifth  Refuge;  which  stands 
on  an  eminence,  exposed  to  violent  gusts 
of  wind.  Here  trees  cease  to  flourish; 
flowers  no  longer  enamel  the  soil ;  and 
an  Avalanche  has  rooted  up  the  blighted 
firs  and  larches,  and  suspended  them  on 
each  other  over  the  yawning  abyss  be- 
neath. A  long  and  dreary  Gallery  leads 
from  this  picture  of  desolation  to  the 
Glacier  Grotto,  fifty  paces  in  length ;  im- 
mediately beyondwhich  is  the  mostele- 
vated  spot  of  the  whole  passage.  Here 
only, — that  is,  previous  to  entering  and 
after  having  quitted,  the  Glacier  Grotto, 

June,  1825;  and  some  travellers  who  were 
going  post  through  this  Grotto  at  the  mo- 
ment narrowly  escaped  being  crushed  to 
death. 
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—the  road  is  less  good  than  in  other 
places;  not,  however,  owing  to  any  ra- 
dical imperfection,  but  merely  because 
the  Cantonniers  neglect  to  clear  away 
the  snow.(')  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
Glacier  Grotto  stands  the  sixth  Refuge, 
called  the  Barrier ;  below  which,  on  the 
right,  is  the  ancient  Hospice,  now  peo- 
pled by  Monks  belonging  to  the  Grand 
St.  Bernard.  From  the  Barrier,  the 
road  descends  to  the  Village  of  Simplon, 
through  a  dreary  country,  studded  with 
blighted  firs,  and  watered  by  fine  Cas- 
cades and  a  brawling  torrent ;  one  part 
of  which  flows  into  Italy,  the  other  irri- 
gates France,by  forming  a  ramification 
of  the  Rhone. 

Simplon, (a)  a  little  hamlet  encircled  by 
the  summits  of  the  enormous  Alp  whose 
name  itbears,  is  situated  three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  Paris  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea;  but  neither  here,  nor  even  while 
passing  the  Glacier  Grotto,  and  the 
heights  beyond  it  (which  are  four  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  ninety  Paris  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea),  do  Travellers  often  suffer  from 
cold ;  and,  even  during  bleak  and  stormy 
weather,  the  Simplon  may  be  crossed 
with  impunity— so  well  sheltered  is  this 
wonderful  Passage ! 

The  commencement  of  the  descent  to 
Domo  d'Ossola  displays,  on  each  side, 
lofty  and  barren  rocks,  with  a  consider- 
able space  between  them,  occupied  by 
pasturages  and  stunted  firs,  and  watered 
by  the  same  impetuous  and  noisy  torrent 
which  is  seen  from  the  heights :  but  not 
far  distant  from  the  Village  of  Simplon 
these  rocks  gradually  approach  each 
other;  becoming  perpendicular,  and 
scarcely  leaving  sufficient  space  for  the 
road;  which,  by  means  of  Bridges,  is 
carried  over  the  Lowiback,  and  Kron- 
back,  till  it  reaches  Steig;  where  the 
union  of  the  Kronback  and  the  Quirna 
(which  descend  the  Glacier  of  Lavin, 
through  a  Gorge  in  the  rocks  to  the 
right),  form  the  river  Vedro,  whose  wild 
and  rapid  course  the  road  follows  till 
within  a  short  distance  of  Domo  d'Os- 

(0  The  Cantonniers,  instituted  by  Napoleon 
to  keep  this  roule  in  repair,  have  been  cruelly 
reduced  in  number  by  the  King  of  Sardinia— 
although  the  tax  imposed  for  their  mainte- 
nance is  still  paid  at  the  Barrier.  Voituriers 
pay  ten  francs  per  horse. 


sola.  After  passing  through  a  very 
narrow  ravine,  and  crossing  the  river 
several  times,  by  means  of  stupendous 
Bridges,  the  road  is  carried  through  a 
Grotto  seventy-five  paces  in  length;  be- 
yond which  is  a  magnificent  Cascade, 
whose  waters  precipitate  themselves 
from  a  rock  so  lofty,  that  they  seem  lost 
in  aether  before  they  reach  the  foaming 
bed  of  the  Vedro,  which  receives  them. 
After  passing  this  Cascade,  the  road  en- 
ters another  Grotto,  — a  stupendous 
work,— it  being  one  hundred  and  eighty 
seven  paces  long,  lofty  in  proportion, 
and  cut,  with  exquisite  taste  and  skill, 
through  solid  rocks  of  granite.  On 
emerging  from  this  Grotto,  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  road  presents  another  mag- 
nificent Cascade,  formed  by  a  torrent, 
which  issues  from  the  Gorge  of  Zwisch- 
bergen,  falling  perpendicularly,  and 
with  such  clamorous  violence,  close  to 
the  traveller,  that  no  person  can  witness 
this  scene  without  feeling,  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  it  would  be  impossible  to 
proceed.  Below  the  gloomy  hamlet  of 
Gondo  is  a  chapel,  which  marks  the 
Italian  confine;  and  at  Isella,  a  little 
beyond  the  chapel,  is  a  Piedmontese 
frontier  custom-house.f3)  After  quitting 
this  sombre  hamlet,  and  passing  thro  ugh 
a  small  Grotto,  the  road  enters  the  still 
more  sombre  Gorge  of  Isella,  empaled  by 
perpendicular  mountains,  from  whose 
summits  fall  Cascades  capable  of  delug- 
ing the  road,  were  they  not  conveyed, 
by  means  of  wells,  into  the  bed  of  the 
Vedro;  which,  swoln  and  agitated  by 
these  tributary  streams,  rushes  furiously 
through  enormous  fragments  of  disse- 
vered rocks:  sometimes  exhibiting  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  at  others 
foaming  into  gulfs,— which  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  Chaos  of  Milton,  and 
the  Inferno  of  Dante.  This  awful  and 
appalling  Gorge  extends  to  Divedro;  a 
place  said  to  stand  at  the  height  of  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-two 
Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea;  but  situated  on  a  fertile, 
and  indeed  a  pleasant  spot,  notwith- 
standing the  savage  aspect  of  the  moun- 

(»)  The  village  of  Simplon  is  celebrated  for 
delicious  trout ;  and  contains  a  very  good 
Inn,  Hie  Post-house. 

(3)  The  Custom-house-officers  here  expect 
two  or  three  francs  per  carriage ;  on  receiving 
which,  they  never  examine  trunks. 
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lains  by  which  it  is  encompassed.^) 
1  rom  Divedro  Ihe  road  descends  into 
another  wild  and  narrow  glen,  called 
Val-Vedro,  crossing  the  torrent  twice 
by  means  of  Bridges,  and  then  passing 
through  the  last  Grotto  (eighty  paces  in 
length);  and  proceding  to  Crevola,  where 
it  again  crosses  the  Vedro  by  a  Bridge, 
considered  as  a  masterpiece  of  archi- 
tecture. On  the  approach  to  Domo  d'Os- 
sola,  the  rocks  and  mountains  gradually 
recede,  giving  place  to  villages  and 
vineyards;while  the  rich,  extensive,  and 
highly-cultivated  plains  of  Italy  present 
themselves  to  view,  and  form  a  delight- 
ful contrast  to  the  sublime  and  terrific 
scenes  exhibited  in  the  descent  from 
Simplon. 

After  sleeping  at  Domo  d'Ossola  (the 
ancient  Oscela  of  the  Lepontii),  which 
contains  good  Inns,(»)  Travellers  usually 
pursue  the  great  Military  Road  to  Bave- 
no,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore:  embarking 
there,  in  order  to  visit  the  Borromean 
Islands,  on  the  way  to  Milan.(3) 

The  Lago  Maggiore,  sometimes  called 
Lago  Locarno,  and  anciently  Verbanus, 
is  reputed  o  be  about  fifty-six  Italian 
miles  in  length;  about  six  in  breadth; 
and,  toward  the  centre,  about  eighty  fa- 
thoms deep.  The  picture  presented  by 
this  Lake  is  enchanting;  its  banks  are 
adorned  by  forest-trees,  olives,  and  vine- 
yards, 4)  interspersed  with  hamlets  white 
as  snow,  and  enriched  with  Villas,  re- 

(')  Divedro  contains  a  wine-house;  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  descent  are  Refuges,  which 
might,  in  case  of  necessity,  shelterTravellers. 

(a)  The  Hotel  de  la  Ville,  and  the  Hotel 
dEipagne. 

(3)  Boats  are  always  in  waiting  at  Baveno, 
to  convey  Travellers  to  the  Borromean  Islands 
and  the  Lake  of  Como  :  the  price  of  a  boat 
for  the  former  expedition  being  four  livres 
per  rower;  and  the  time  requisite  for  seeing 
ihe  Islands  about  live  hours.  The  Croix  de 
Malthe  at  Baveno  is  now  become  so  good  an 
Inn,  that  Travellers  frequently  make  it  their 
head-quarters  while  they  visit  the  surround- 
i  ng  country.  The  road,  previous  to  arriving 
at  Baveno,  was  injured,  during  the  autumn 
of  1827,  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore.  A  Steamer  leaves  SestoCalende 
daily,  at  one  o'clock,  P.  M.  passing  the  Borro- 
mean Islands  at  three,  P.  M.  and  Travellers 
who  wish  to  see  the  whole  of  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore may  embark  on  board  this  Steamer, 
proceeding  to  Magadiuo,  at  the  upper  end  of 


markable  for  the  elegance  of  their  con- 
struction. On  its  surface  rise  three  small 
Islands ;  two  of  which,  Isola  Bella,  and 
Isola  Madre,contain  palaces  and  gardens 
belonging  to  the  family  of  S.  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo  :  the  third,  Isola  Pescatori  is  in- 
habited chiefly  by  fishermen.  Isola  Ma- 
dre,  situated  about  half  a  league  from 
the  shore,  consists  of  four  gardens,  or 
rather  terraces,  rising  one  above  the 
other,  embellished  with  luxuriant 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  forest-trees ;  and 
crowned  by  a  palace,  which  contains 
Landscapes  by  Tempesta.(3) 

Isola  Bella,  about  one  mile  distant 
from  Isola  Madre,  consists  of  eight  ter- 
races, rising  one  above  the  other,  car- 
peted with  flowers,  refreshed  by  foun- 
tains, shaded  with  forest- trees,  and 
crowned  with  a  noble  Palace ;  which 
contains  Paintings  by  Ternpesta;  a  fine 
Bust  of  S.CarloBorromeo,  by  Franchi;(6) 
and  a  suite  of  Subterranean  Apartments 
tastefully  fitted  up,  to  imitate  a  serie's  of 
Grottos;  and,  for  a  summer  abode,  de- 
licious.(7) 

From  Isola  Bella  Travellers  usually 
embark  for  Sesto  Calende,  landing  how- 
ever by  the  way,  at  Arona ;  and  then 
walking  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
through  a  lovely  country,  to  see  the 
celebrated  colossal  statue  of  San  Car- 
lo Borromeo ;  which  was  executed  in 
bronze  byZonelli,  measures  a  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  in  height,  reckoning  the 

the  Lake,  sleeping  there,  at  the  Batello  a 
Fapore,  a  tolerable  Inn,  and  starting  next 
morning,  at  about  fiveo'clock,  A.  M.  on  board 
the  same  Steamer  for  Sesto  Calende. 

(4)  The  vines  here  are  frequently  trained 
round  trees,  the  branches  of  which  are  so 
disposed  as  to  resemble  baskets. 

(5)  Ternpesta,  after  having  murdered  his 
wife,  in  order  to  marry  a  prettier  woman, 
took  refuge  here. 

(6)  S.Carlo  Borromeo  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  a  peculiarly  benevolent 
Character;  one  of  his  family  was  as  notori- 
ously wicked ;  and  the  rest,  though  worthy, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  were 
not  in  any  respect  distinguished;  a  circum- 
stance which  occasioned  the  following  re- 
mark — "  That  one  Borromeo  belonged  to 
Heaven,  another  to  Hell,  and  the  remainder 
to  Earth.  " 

(7)  This  Island  contains  an  Inn,  furnished 
with  clean  beds;  and  where  good  dinners 
may  be  procured,  at  four  francs  a-head. 
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pedestal;  and  is  erected  on  a  hill  which 
overlooks  Arona,  the  birth-place  of 
S.  Carlo,  who  is  represented  as  giving 
his  benediction  to  the  Mariners  of  the 
Lake.  This  is  one  of  the  tallest  statues 
now  existing  in  Italy;  and  so  gigantic 
are  its  dimensions,  that  the  head  alone 
would  hold  four  persons.!1) 

At  Sesto  Calende  (the  frontier  town  of 
Lombardy,  where  Passports  are  strict- 
ly examined),  Travellers  rejoin  iheir 
carriages,  which  go  by  land  to  Beigi- 
rata  (2)  and  Arona,  and  then  cross  the 
Ticino  in  a pont-volant,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  first-named  Town.  Sesto  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  Ticino,  and  per- 
sons who  like  water-carriage  may  go 
from  this  Town,  or  even  from  Fariolo,(3) 
to  Milan,  in  the  boats  of  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore.^) The  Military  Road  proceeds 
through  a  delightful  country  to  Somma; 
passing,  on  the  left,  a  Cypress-tree  of 
extraordinary  magnitude,  and,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  planted  before  the 
Christian  era. — Scipio's  first  battle  with 
Hannibal  took  place  near  Somma,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ticino.  Hence  the 
road  passes  through  Gallarale  and  Cas- 
sina-Buon-6esu(5)  to  Rho;(6)— present- 
ing nothing  worth  notice,  except  the 
Church  of  Nostra  Signora  de  Miracoli, 
at  the  last-mentioned  place.  The  inside 
of  this  Church  is  adorned  with  Paint- 
ings, by  Procaccino,  etc.,  and  does  ho- 
nour to  the  taste  of  its  architect,  Ti- 
baldi.  The  fagade,  erected  by  Pollach, 
is  adorned  with  Bassi-rilievi;  one  of 
which  represents  the  Salutation,  and  the 

(«)  Instead  of  embarking  at  Baveno  for  the 
Borromean  Islands,  Travellers  frequently 
pursue  the  great  Military  Road  lo  a  Ferry, 
not  far  distant ;  cross  thence  to  Isola  Bella,  a 
very  short  voyage;  and,  after  having  seen 
that  Island,  return  to  the  Great  Road,  drive 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill  adorned  with  the  statue 
of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  walk  up  the  hill  to 
examine  the  statue,  and  then  pursue  the 
Great  Road  to  Sesto.  The  Bridges  thrown 
over  the  torrents,  the  immense  number  of 
Aqueducts  which  convey  streams  of  water 
under  the  foundations  of  the  road  into  the 
Lake,  and  the  massive  and  lofty  Walls  which 
at  once  secure  the  road,  and  prevent  the 
Lake  from  overflowing,  are  well  worth  no- 
tice; and  cannot  be  seen  by  persons  who 
embark  at  Baveno,  and  proceed  by  water  to 
Sesto.  The  Hotel  on  the  margin  of  the  Lake 
at  Sesto  is  tolerably  comfortable. 


other  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 
The  country  between  Rho  and  Milan  is 
flat,  well  cultivated,  and  adorned  by 
acacia  and  tulip-trees,  which  flourish 
here  with  peculiar  luxuriance,  though 
several  of  them  have  lately  been  sup- 
planted by  mulberries.— But  the  great- 
est ornament  of  the  approach  to  Milan, 
the  Triumphal  Arch,  intended  as  a  ter- 
mination to  the  avenue  of  the  Simplon 
Road  on  one  side,  and  as  a  decoration 
to  the  Forum  on  the  other,  was,  alas! 
unfinished,  when  Napoleon  lost  the 
sceptre  of  Italy;  though  enough  of  his 
magnificent  design  may  be  traced  to 
convey  an  idea  of  what  the  whole  might 
have  proved,  if  completed  by  him.  Four 
immense  columns,  taken  from  a  quarry 
on  the  Simplon,  and  each  hewn  out  of 
a  single  block  of  marble,  were  designed 
to  support  its  two  fagades,  the  Bases  of 
which  are  adorned  with  beautiful  Fi- 
gures in  Ba&O-rilievo,  representing 
France,  Clio,  Calliope,  and  Italy,  Hercu- 
les, Mars,  Minerva,  and  Apollo.  The  pre- 
sent Sovereign  of  Milan  is  now  finishing 
this  Arch,  which  promises  to  be  very 
handsome  :  but,  according  to  his  plan, 
no  space  will  be  left  for  those  beautiful 
Bassi-rilievi,  representing  the  Battle  of 
Marengo,  and  subsequent  Achievements 
of  Napoleon,  which  are  now  consigned 
to  oblivion,  in  Pent-houses  near  the 
Arch;  though  originally  destined  to  have 
shone  as  the  principal  decorations  of  a 
work  highly  creditable  to  the  talents 
of  Cagnola,  under  whose  orders  it  was 
begun. 

(2)  Belgirata  contains  a  good  inn,  VAl- 
bergo  Borromeo. 

(3)  The  first  Town  on  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

(4)  Public  boats  go  from  Sesto  to  Milan 
every  morning,  between  the  hours  of  five  and 
seven,  and  take  passengers  atonepaul  a-head. 
Private  boats,  large  enough  to  contain  a  car- 
riage, may  be  hired  at  Baveno  for  twenty- 
eight,  or,  at  most,  thirty  francs,  to  go  down 
the  Lago  Maggiore  to  Sesto. 

(5)  The  Post-house  at  Cassina  is  a  good 
Inn. 

(6)  This  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  R.audii  Campi,  plains  rendered  famous 
by  Marius's  bloody  encounter  with  the  Cim- 
bri.  See  Floras  iii.  3;  Veil.  Pater,  ii.  12; 
Oross.  v.  16.  The  spot  on  which  the  encounter 
took  place  is  not,  however,  clearly  ascer- 
tained. 


H 

Milan,  in  Italian  Milano,  and  anciently 
denominated  Mediolanum,  was  found- 
ed by  the  Insubres  (the  most  nume- 
rous and  powerful  tribe  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  nearly  six  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  It  was  subjugated  by 
Co.  Scipio  and  Marcellus:  but  Strabo 
represents  it  as  a  most  flourishing  city : 
and  under  the  Emperor  Gratian  it  was 
considered,  with  respect  to  power  and 
opulence,  as  the  sixth  town  in  the  Ro- 
man dominions.  It  is  seated  on  a  pe- 
culiarly fertile  spot,  between  the  rivers 
Adda  and  Ticino  (anciently  Adduaavv^ 
Ticinus),  and  intersected  by  three  Na- 
vigable Canals,  one  of  which  extends  to 
Pavia.  Milan  contains  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  may 
be  called  a  handsome  Town ,  though  its 
buildings,  in  point  of  architecture,  are, 
generally  speaking,  defective  :— its  cli 
mate,  during  winter,  is  damp  and  cold; 
in  summer,  extremely  hot;  and  fre- 
quently damp  and  unwholesome  in  au- 
tumn and  spring. (')  Its  Duomo,  or  Ca- 
thedral, the  largest  church  in  Italy, 
St.  Peter's  excepted, (*)  is  an  Italian  Go- 
thic Edifice  of  white  marble,  begun  in 
tho  year  1386;  but  the  exterior  was  left 
unfinished  till  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  completed  after 
the  designs  of  Amati :  and  though  much 
has  been  accomplished,  much  still  re- 
mained to  do  when  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria resumed  the  government  of  the 
Milanese ;  it  is  said,  however,  that  Na- 
poleon's plan  will  still  be  followed.  This 
Cathedral,  in  length  four  hundred  and 
forty-nine  Paris  feet,  in  breadth  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  in  height 
two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  to  the  top 
of  the  cupola,  is  divided  into  five  parts, 
by  a  hundred  and  sixty  columns  of 
marble,  and  paved  with  the  same  mate- 
rial. The  interior  ornamentof  the  prin- 
ts The  irrigation  of  the  rice-fields,  with 
which  the  Milanese  abounds,  contributes  to 
render  the  air,  at  times,  insalubrious. 

(*)  According  to  the  measurements  in  St. 
Peter's,  however,  the  Duomo  at  Florence  is 
longer  than  the  Cathedral  at  Milan ;  the  for- 
mer being  called  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
Homan  palmi  in  length,  and  the  latter  only 
six  hundred  and  six.  A  Roman  architectural 
palnio  is  about  nine  English  inches. 

(3)  Cathedrals,  in  Italy,  are  always  open 
from  sunrise  till  sunset ;  other  Churches  are 
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cipaldoor  is  supported  by  two  Columns 
of  granite,  called  Migliaruolo,  and  found 
in  the  beds  of  the  neighbouring  lakes 
and  torrents.  The  interior  and  exterior 
distribution  of  the  choir  were  executed 
under  the  orders  of  Pellegrini;  the  Sar- 
cophagus of  Gian-Giacomo  de'  Medici 
was  designed  by  Michael  Angelo  ;  and 
the  bronze  ornaments  were  made  by 
Leoni.  The  Statue  of  St.  Bartholomew 
is  by  Agrati;  the  Cupola,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  choir,  and  beautifully 
adorned  with  fret-work,  is  by  Brunel- 
lesco;  and,  immediately  underneath, 
in  a  subterranean.  Chapel  sumptuously 
decorated,  rest  the  mortal  remains  of 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  enclosed  by  a  Crys- 
tal Sarcophagus,  adorned  with  silver 
gilt :  his  countenance,  part  of  the  nose 
excepted,  is  well  preserved ;  his  robes, 
crosier,  and  mitre,  are  superb;  and  Sil- 
ver Bassi-rilievi,  executed  by  Rubini, 
after  the  designs  of  Cerano,  and  repre- 
senting the  great  features  of  the  exem- 
plary life  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  embel- 
lish the  walls  of  this  Chapel.  A  Stair- 
case, consisting  of  four  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  steps,  leads  to  the  top  of  the 
Cathedral :  and  it  is  impossible  to  form 
a  just  idea  of  the  exterior  decorations 
of  this  immense  and  venerable  marble 
pile,  without  ascending  to  its  roofs; 
where  alone  the  spiry  fret-work,  carv- 
ing, and  sculpture,  can  be  viewed  to 
advantage.  The  three  finished  sides  of 
the  exterior  walls  are  covered  with  Bassi- 
rilievi,  Statues,  and  Groups  of  Figures, 
several  of  them  well  executed;  while 
every  spire,  or  needle,  is  crowned  with 
a  statue  rather  larger  than  life;  and, 
among  these,  there  appears  to  be  more 
than  one  likeness  of  Napoleon. (3) 

The  Church  of  S.  Alessandro  possesses 
considerable  merit  with  respect  to 
architecture,  togetherwith  good  frescos 

usually  opened  at  six,  or  seven,  in  the  morn- 
ing, shut  at  twelve;  opened  again  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  and  shut  at  five  or  six. 
From  the  middle  of  Lent  till  Easter,  the 
finest  altar-pieces  are  covered.  The  common 
fee  to  the  Sacristan  of  a  Church  is  from  one 
to  two  pauls. 

Palaces  are  usually  shown  from  nine  or 
ten  in  the  morning  till  twelve;  and  from 
three  till  five  in  Ihe  afternoon.  The  com- 
mon fee  at  a  Palace  is  from  three  to  five  pauls , 
according  to  the  number  of  the  party. 
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in  its  Cupola;  and  its  High  Altar  and 
Ciborio[')  are  remarkably  handsome. 

The  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  an  octa- 
gonal structure  (adjoining  to  which 
stands  another  Edifice,  resembling  an 
Ancient  Bath),  is  embellished  by  hand- 
some Columns,  whose  bases  appear  to 
have  been  originally  the  Capitals  of 
Pillars,  belonging,  as  tradition  reports, 
to  a  Temple  of  Hercules,  which  once 
stood  near  this  spot;  and  before  the 
Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  is  the  only  good 
specimen  of  ancient  Roman  architec- 
ture now  remaining  at  Milan;  namely,  a 
Portico,  supported  by  sixteen  beautiful 
fluted  Columns  of  the  Corinthian  Order ; 
with  an  Entablature  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Verus. 

The  Refectory  of  the  suppressed  Con- 
vent ofS.  Maria  delle  Grazie  is  embel- 
lished with  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  cele- 
brated Fresco  of  the  Last  Supper;  and 
although  this  masterpiece  has  suffered 
cruelly  from  time  and  ill  treatment,  it  is 
still  in  sufficiently  good  preservation  to 
be  highly  interesting.^) 

The  College  of  Br  era,  now  the  Gym- 
nasium, or  Palace  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  Pictures; 
among  which  are  the  following : — Se- 
cond room.— Three  Boys  playing  on 
musical  instruments,  by  Gaudenzio 
Ferrario — and  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Vin- 
cenzo,  by  Luini.  Third  room. — Abraham 
dismissing  Hagar,  by  Guercino  ! ! ! — 
God  the  Father,  the  Saviour,  the  Ma- 
donna, etc.,  by  Albano  ! ! — St.  John  and 
S.  Pelronio  (the  great  Patron  of  Bolog- 
na), by  Domenichino  ! — the  Head  of 
our  Saviour,  by  Guercino  ! — a  Dance  of 
Winged  Loves,  by  Albano  ! !— St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  by  Guido  !— the  Magdalene 
with  the  Saviour,  by  Ludovico  Caracci 
— two  Pictures  of  Saints,  by  Procaccino 
—the  Saviour  bearing  his  Cross,  by 
Crespi— S.  Sebastiano,  by  Caravaggio— 
the  Saviour  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria, 
by  Annibale  Caracci — the  Last  Supper, 
by  Rubens— the  Woman  detected  in 
Adultery,  by  Agostino  Caracci — the  As- 
cension of  the  Madonna,  by  Paris  Bor- 
done — the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  by 
Paris  Bordone — the   Saviour  dead,  by 

(»)  The  Tabernacle  wherein  the  Host,  is 
kept. 

I*)  The  late  Viceroy  of  Italy  had  a  fine 
copy  taken  of  this  fresco ;  and  likewise  did 


Salmeggia.  First  division  of  the  third 
room—  Saints  adoring  the  Cross,  by 
Tintoretto— the  Madonna,  the  Saviour, 
and  Saints,  by  Savoldi— the  Woman 
detected  in  Adultery,  by  Palma  Vecchio 
—our  Saviour  supping  with  the  Phari- 
see, by  Paolo  Veronese— S.  Francesco, 
by  Palma  il  Giovane— the  Marriage  in 
Cana  of  Galilee,  by  Paolo  Veronese— the 
Saviour  dead,  by  Tintoretto— the  Ma- 
donna, the  Saviour,  and  Saints,  by 
Giulio  Romano  !— the  Saviour  dead,  by 
Benvenuto  Garofolo !  Second  division. 
Several  curious  old  Pictures.  Third  di- 
vision. Portrait  of  Solimene— ditto  of 
Annibale  Carracci— ditto  of  Procaccino 
—the  Madonna  and  Saints,  by  Pompeo 
Battoni!— S.Girolamo,  by  Subleyras— 
Souls  delivered  from  Purgatory  by  Sal- 
vatorRosa!— a  splendid  Work,  by  Cas- 
tiglione— a  large  Landscape, by  Gasparo 
Poussin— ditto,  by  Salvator  Rosa— the 
Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and  Saints,  by 
Luca  Giordano.  Fourth  room.  The 
Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and  S.  Francesco, 
by  Vandyck!— the  Head  of  a  Monk,  by 
Velasquez  !  Fifth  room.  The  Madonna, 
the  Saviour,  etc.,  in  the  first  manner  of 
Correggio — the  Marriage  of  the  Madon- 
na, in  the  first  manner  of  Raphael — 
the  Saviour  dead,  by  GiovanniBeHino  — 
and  a  Sketch,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto.(3) 

The  Gymnasium  contains  Casts  of 
the  finest  statues  of  antiquity ;  a  well- 
furnished  Observatory ;  a  good  Library; 
and  a  Botanic  Garden. 

The  Ambrosian  Library,  founded  by 
Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo,  contains 
above  thirty-five  thousand  Printed  Vo- 
lumes, together  with  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen  thousand  Manuscripts ; 
among  which  are  those  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  enriched  by  his  Drawings — a 
Virgil,  with  Annotations  by  Petrarca,  in 
his  own  hand-writing— a  Pliny,  a  Plato, 
and  a  Cicero,  of  the  second  century — 
and  a  Josephus  written  on  papyrus,  and 
written  on  both  sides  of  each  leaf. 
This  Library  likewise  contains  the  fol- 
lowing Paintings : — A  Holy  Family,  by 
Titian— Sketches,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona 
— the  original  Sketch  of  the  School  of 
Athens,  by  Raphael,  well  preserved,  and 

every  thing  in  his  power  to  preserve  the 
original. 

(3)  Among  this  collection  of  Pictures  are 
some  beautiful  paintings  of  Game,  by  Frith. 
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mosr  valuable ! !— a  Tine  copy  of  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci's  painting  of  the  Last 
Sapper— a  Sketch,  by  Raphael,  of  part  of 
the  Battle  of  Constantine  !— the  Holy 
Family,  by  Bernardino  Luini ,  the  con- 
temporary and  rival  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci !— Head  of  the  Saviour,  by  Luini 
—the  Saviour  dead,  by  Titian— Sketches 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo!— Sketches,  by  Polidoro  da  Cara- 
vaggio,  and  other  great  Masters— a  Mi- 
niature of  the  Celestial  Regions,  by 
Albano!!— and  a  Fresco  by  Luini, 
representing  the  Saviour  crowned  with 
thorns. 

The  Great  Hospital,  and  the  Lazzar- 
retto,  merit  notice;  the  latter  is  just 
beyond  the  eastern  Gate  of  the  City. 

The  Marengo  Gate,  a  simple  and  ele- 
gant specimen  of  Ionic  architecture, 
bears  the  following  inscription  : "  Paci 
Populorum  Sospitce. " 

The  Amphitheatre,  situated  near  the 
Forum,  is  a  magnificent  Building  erect- 
ed by  Napoleon,  after  the  designs  of 
Canonica  ;  and  large  enough  to  contain 
thirty-six  thousand  spectators,  The  Pul- 
vinare,  and  the  principal  entrance  of 
this  ediflce,  especially  deserve  atten- 
tion.^) 

The  Theatre  of  La  Scala,  built  after 
the  designs  of  Piermarini,  is  deemed, 
with  respect  to  architecture,  the  most 
beautiful  Opera-house  in  Europe;  and 
except  the  great  theatre  at  Parma,  and 
that  of  S.Carlo  at  Naples,  it  is  the  most 
spacious.  The  stage-decorations  also 
are  splendid  and  classical;  and  the  or- 
chestra is,  generally  speaking,  the  best 
in  Italy  :  but  the  circumstance  most 
creditable  to  this,  and  indeed  to  every 
other  Theatre  on  the  Continent,  is  that 
perfect  decorum  which  enables  ladies, 
though  unattended,  to  go,  return,  and 
even  walk  from  box  to  box,  without  the 
slightest  chance  of  receiving  an  insult. 

Milan  contains  other  Theatres; 
namely,  the  Canobiana,  in  shape 
resembling  La  Scala,  but  less  spacious ; 
the  Teatro  Re ;  and  the  Carcano,  built 
by  Canonica. 

(■)  Naumachiae  were  represented  here  in 
the  lime  of  Napoleon,  although  the  building 
was  not  finished.   It  still  remains  incomplete. 

a)  The  change,  from  affluence  to  compa- 
rative poverty,  which  has  of  late  taken  place 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Milan,  is  lament- 
able.   The  principal  Hotels  in  this  city  are 


The  principal  Promenades  are  the 
Ramparts;  the  Corso;  and  the  Es- 
planade between  the  Town  and  the 
Forum.  (2) 

The  environs  of  Milan  boast  a  consi- 
derable number  of  handsome  Villas ; 
among  which  is  that  presented  by  the 
citizens  to  Napoleon. 

Monza,  about  three  leagues  north  of 
Milan,  likewise  contains  a  Royal  Resi- 
dence, builtafter  the  designs  of  Pierma- 
rini; and  another,  called  Pelucca,  long 
celebrated  for  its  Stud  of  Horses.  Char- 
lemagne was  crowned  King  of  Lom- 
bardy  at  Monza;  where,  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, is  deposited  the  ancient  crown  of 
the  Lombard  Kings,  commonly  called 
"  The  Iron  Crown,"  because  its  inside 
is  lined  with  some  of  that  metal,  said  to 
be  composed  of  the  nails  with  which 
our  Saviour  was  fastened  to  the  Cross. 
The  outside  of  this  Diadem  is  Gold, 
studded  with  precious  stones. 

Pavia  is  six  leagues  distant  from  Mi- 
lan, and  accessible  both  by  land  and 
water.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  and 
boasts  a  University  long  famed  for  the 
talents  of  its  Professors.  Pliny  reports 
that  this  Town  was  erected  by  the  Laevi 
and  Marici,  on  the  left  bank  oftheTi- 
cinus,  and  consequently  called  Tici- 
nam.  Ancient  Inscriptions  give  it  the 
title  of  Municipium ;  and  under  the 
Lombard  Kings  it  assumed  the  name  of 
Papia,  which  was  afterwards  changed 
to  Pavia. 

Four  miles  hence  stands  the  vast  and 
superbly-built  Certosaof  Chiaravalle, 
founded  by  the  first  Duke  of  Milan  in 
1396),  and  suppressed  by  Joseph  II.  It 
occupies,  including  the  Church  and 
other  Buildings,  a  space  sufficient  to 
contain  a  large  village.  The  Church, 
begun  in  1396,  erected  in  the  form  of 
a  Latin  cross,  and  completely  incrusted 
with  marbles,  is  embellished  by  a  fine 
Cupola.  On  each  side  of  the  nave  are 
eight  Chapels,  having  Altars  superbly 
adorned  with  rare  marbles  :  the  High 
Altar  and  its  Tabernacle  exhibit  ( or  did 
once  exhibit )  precious    stones.     The 

the  GranBretagna,  the  Croce  di  Malta,  and 
the  Hotel  Suisse  :  and,  in  1827,  there  resided 
at  Milan  an  experienced  and  skilful  Physi- 
cian, Doctor  Locatelli,  who  took  his  degrees 
in  Edinburgh,  speaks  English,  and  considers 
himself  handsomely  paid  by  receiving  one 
dollar  per  visit. 
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two  Sacristies,  the  Refectory,  Library, 
Council-chambers,  and  the  Apartment 
for  strangers,  are  spacious  and  splendid; 
the  Lavatojo,  or  Washing-room  of  the 
Monks,  together  with  its  Well,  are  ex- 
ceedingly elegant;  and  a  magnificent 
Window  of  Stained  Glass  was  made  for 
this  Apartment  by  ChristoforoMatteis, 
and  finished  in  1447.  The  cemetery 
is  solemn  and  grand. 

The  battle  in  which  Francis  I.  of 
France  was  made  prisoner,  took  place 
near  the  walls  of  this  Certosa,  whither 
he  was  conducted  when,  according  to 
his  own  belief,  "  he  had  lost  every 
thing,  save  honour." 

The  road  from  Milan  to  Bologna  tra- 
verses a  luxuriant  country,  which 
abounds  with  fields  of  rice  and  every 
other  kind  of  grain,  vineyards,  and 
streamlets  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion; and  displays  perfect  neatness, 
without  a  single  inch  of  fallow  land:  this 
last,  however,  is  a  thing  rarely  seen  in 
Italy,  where  the  husbandman  no  soon- 
ner  reaps  one  crop  than  another  suc- 
ceeds, so  peculiarly  deep,  rich,  and  fer- 
tile.is  the  soil!—  WearetoldbyDionysius 
ofHalicarnassus,  that,  in  ancient  Italy, 
the  land  produced  three  crops  every 
year;  the  wines  Were  excellent,  and  re- 
quired little  trouble  to  grow  them  ;  the 
oil  was  delicious ;  the  pasturages  were 
abundantly  stocked  with  cattle;  the 
mountains  were  clothed  with  fine  tim- 
ber, and  contained  quarries  of  the  choi- 
cest marbles;  the  forests  swarmed  with 
game ;  and  the  navigable  rivers  afforded 
a  constant  communication  from  city  to 
city.— All  these  advantages,  and  many 
others,  beautiful  modern  Italy  still  en- 
joys. 

The  road  is,  generally  speaking  flat, 
and  bordered  with  towns,  villages,  and 
pasturages,  as  far  as  Lodi  Nuovo ;  which 
stands  on  an  eminence  near  the  Adda,  is 
well  built,  and  contains  about  twelve 
thousandinhabitants.  Its  Gates  are  hand- 
some;!1) and  the  most  remarkable  of  its 
Churches,  L' Incoronata,  was  erected 

(l)  The  Gates  of  Lodi  are  closed  after  it 
becomes  dark ;  but  may,  by  the  aid  of  a  small 
fee,  be  opened. 

(a)  The  Post-house  here  is  a  large  well- 
furnished  inn,  and  lately  was  a  private  pa- 
lace. 

From  Lodi  there  is  a  road,  by  Cremona 
and  Mantua,  to  Bologna  :  and  to  the  east  of 


according  to  the  designs  of  Bramante, 
and  adorned  with  Frescos  and  Paintings 
in  oil,  by  Callisto,  the  pupil  of  Titian  : 
but  what  chiefly  renders  this  Town  in- 
teresting is,  that  at  the  Bridge  of  Lodi 
Napoleon  gained  one  of  his  most  me- 
morable victories.!3)  The  little  province, 
of  which  Lodi  is  the  Capital,  usually 
gives  food  to  thirty  thousand  cows; 
and  the  cheese  made  here,  improperly 
called  Parmesan,  is  most  excellent. 

Laus  Pompeia,  Lodi  Vecchio,  was 
three  miles  distant  from  the  present 
town  of  Lodi,  which  the  Emperor  Bar- 
barossa  ordered  to  be  erected,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  destruction  of  the  old 
town  by  the  Milanese.  Laus  Pompeia 
was  founded,  according  to  Pliny,  by  the 
Boii;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
colonised  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  father 
of  Pompey  the  Great.  Ruins  of  ancient 
Lodi  may  still  be  seen  on  the  Adda :  and 
near  Lodi  Nuovo  are  two  ancient  Sepul- 
chres. 

After  crossing  the  Po,  in  a  pont-vo- 
lant,  Travellers  arrive  at  Piacenza.3 
This  Town,  seated  in  a  rich  and  pleasant 
country  between  the  Poand  the  Trebia, 
was  originally  called  Placentia,  and 
considered  by  the  Romans  as  their  most 
important  colony  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It 
afforded  a  secure  retreat  to  their  armies 
after  the  battles  of  the  Ticinus  and  the 
Trebia;(4)  withstood  the  attacks  of  Han- 
nibal, and  was,  by  the  resistance  it  made 
to  Asdrubal,  the  cause  which  led  to  his 
overthrow.  At  length,  however,  it  fell  a 
prey  to  the  Gauls;  but  was  restored  by 
the  Consul  Valerius,  557  u.  c.  Cicero 
mentions  it  as  a  Municipium, and  Strabo 
and  Tacitus  call  it  opulent  and  power- 
ful :  its  theatre,  which  stood  on  the  out- 
side of  the  walls,  was  burnt  during  the 
civil  war  between  Otho  and  Vitellius. 
The  modern  town,  which  stands  on  the 
Via  Mmilia,  and  appears  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Placentia,  contains 
several  objects  of  interest.  The  Catlie- 
drah  built  during  the  twelfth  century, 
is  enriched  with  good  paintings.    In  its 

Lodi  is  the  road  through  Brescia  and  Verona 
to  Venice. 

(3)  On  the  Piacenza  side  of  the  Po  stands  a 
Custom-house  where  a  small  fee  usually 
exempts  Travellers  from  being  searched- 

(4)  The  battle  of  the  Trebia  appears  to  have 
been  fought  on  its  left  bank,  between  that 
torrent  and  the  TidoDe. 
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cupola  are  Frescos,  by  Guercino,  repre- 
senting the  Evangelists,  with  Angels  ho- 
vering round  them !  Below  these  groups 
are  lesser  Angels,  forming  the  frieze; 
and  still  lower  are  figures  of  Sibyls. 
Franceschini  has  represented  Virtue, 
Modesty,  Humility,  and  Charity,  in  the 
groins  which  support  the  Cupola.  Near 
these  are  Moses  and  Aaron,  by  Ludovico 
Caracci ;  and  three  Paintings  by  Procac- 
cino:  namely,  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin— David  playing  on  the  harp— 
and  St.  Cecilia  on  the  Violoncello.  The 
great  Altar-piece,  by  Procaccino,  is  an 
oil  painting  of  considerable  merit :  it 
represents  the  Death  of  the  Virgin;  but 
has  been  so  much  injured,  that  the 
figures  are  scarcely  visible.  One  of  the 
Chapels  contains  a  good  picture,  by  the 
same  Artist,  of  S.  Martino  giving  his 
cloak  to  a  Beggar.  A  small  side  Chapel 
is  embellished  with  a  good  Picture  of 
the  Holy  Family,  attributed  to  the  Ca- 
racci School:  and  the  Church  likewise 
contains  a  Picture  of  S.  Corrado,  by 
Lanfranco,  and  another  of  St.  Francois 
Xavicr,by  Fiamingo;  the  Angels  in  fres- 
co which  surround  the  latter  are  also 
byFiamingo :  and  the  Ascension,  on  the 
Ceiling  of  one  of  the  Chapels,  is  attri- 
buted to  the  same  master.  Parma  has 
been  lately  enriched  with  three  cele- 
brated paintings,  originally  placed  in 
this  Cathedral;  namely,  the  infant  Je- 
sus, St.  Catherine,  and  S.  Giroiamo,  by 
Francesco  Mazzuola,  called  Parmigia- 
nino— the  Death  of  the  Madonna,  by  An- 
nibale  Caracci — and  the  A  pproach  of  the 
Apostlesto  theHoly  Sepulchre,  after  the 
Resurrection,  by  the  same  master.  Here 
are,  however,  the  best  Copies  which 
could  be  procured  of  these  paintings. 
The  Church  of  La  Madonna  della  Cam- 
pagna  contains  good  Pictures :  and  the 
Church  of  the  Canonici  regolari  di 
S.  Agostino,  designed  by  Vignola,  the 
Town-Hall,  by  the  same  architect,  and 
two  Equestrian  Statues,  the  one  re- 
presenting Ranuccio,  and  the  other 
Alessandro  Farnese,  by  Francesco  Mo- 
ca,  likewise  merit  notice.  Piacenza  is 
built -entirely  of  brick,  not  even  its  pa- 
laces excepted.  It  contains  a  pretty 
Theatre  and  good  Hotels.(')    In  this  vi- 

(OThe  Mbergo  delle  tre  Ganasce,  and 
S.  Marco. 
(2)  La  Croce  Bianca  is  the  best. 


cinity  was  the  ancient  Via  Posthumia, 
whichseems  to  have  crossed  the  Po  near 
Piacenza,  continuing  its  course  through 
Cremona  to  Verona  :  and  not  far  hence 
flows  that  memorable  torrent  the  Tre- 
bia,  through  whose  immense  bed  Tra- 
vellers pass  on  their  way  to  S.  Giovanni 
in  the  road  to  Tortona. 

At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from 
Piacenza  is  a  bridge  thrown  over  the 
Po,  with  a  plain,  on  the  left,  watered  by 
that  fine  river,  and  the  lofty  Apennine 
on  the  right,  with  villages  and  farms  at 
its  base.  Midway  to  Fiorenzuola  the 
road  crosses,  by  a  stone  bridge,  a  tor- 
rent called  the  Nura;  and  then  tra- 
verses the  bed  of  the  Larda,  always  dry 
in  summer,  but  provided  with  a  narrow 
bridge,  over  which  carriages  pass  when 
the  stream  is  swoln  by  winter  rain. 
Hence  the  road  proceeds  though  Fior- 
enzuola (a  small  Town,  where,  however, 
the  inns  are  good(2)  to  Borgo  San  Don- 
nino,(3)  seated  on  the  Stirone.  The  an- 
cient name  of  this  place  appears  to  have 
been  Julia  Fidentia;  but  when  San 
Donninus  suffered  martyrdom  here,  it 
assumed  the  appellation  of  Borgo  San 
Donnino.  Its  Cathedral,  and  the  Edi- 
fice converted  by  order  of  Napoleon 
into  anAsylum  for  the  Poor,  deserve  no- 
tice. Afewmilesfrom  this  Town  stands 
Castel  Guelfo,  celebrated  for  having 
given  its  name  to  the  Guelphs,  whose 
strife  with  the  Ghibellines  bathed  Italy 
in  blood.  Beyond  Castel  Guelfo  the  road 
crosses  the  Taro  (anciently  Tarus)  by  a 
peculiarly  majestic  Bridge,  begun  by 
Napoleon,  and  finished  by  Maria-Louisa; 
thence  to  Parma,  traversing  a  rich  and 
beautiful  valley  adorned  with  villages 
and  vineyards. 

Parma  (the  first  city  which  belonged 
to  the  Boii  on  the  YiaMmilia)  has  un- 
dergone no  change  in  its  name,  derived 
from  the  little  river  Parma,  on  whose 
margin  it  was  originally  placed.  Whe- 
ther it  owes  its  foundation  to  the  Gauls 
or  the  Etruscans,  we  know  not.  It  re- 
ceived a  Roman  colony,  569  u.  c;  suf- 
fered severely  in  the  time  of  Antony,  to 
whose  cause  it  was  attached;  and  seems 
to  have  been  re-colonised  under  Augus- 
ts S.  Donnino  contains  two  inns,  La  Croce 
Bianca,  and  L' Mbergo  del  Angelo. 
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tus.  Its  wool  in  limes  past  was  highly 
appreciated. 

The  modern  town  is  handsome;  its 
walls  are  between  three  and  four  miles 
in  circumference;  and  its  inhabitants 
are  said  to  amount  to  thirty-five  thou- 
sand; but,  nevertheless,  this  City  looks 
melancholy  and  deserted. 

The  Cathedral,  built  with  brick,  like 
all  the  other  public  edifices,  the  great 
theatre  excepted,  is  a  spacious  Gothic 
structure,  containing  a  High  Altar  richly 
decorated  with  precious  marbles,  and  a 
Cupola  finely  painted  by  Correggio  :  the 
subject  being  the  Assumption  of  the  Ma- 
donna; who  is  represented  ascending, 
encompassed  by  Angels,  to  Heaven,  in 
presence  of  the  Apostles  and  other 
Saints!!  This  celebrated  work,  like 
many  of  Correggio's  frescos,  is  cruelly 
injured.  Over  the  organ  are  the  families 
of  Correggio  and  Parmigianino,  painted 
by  those  great  artists,  and  tolerably  well 
preserved:  and  on  the  sides  of  the  prin- 
cipal door  are  Portraits  of  Correggio  and 
Parmigianino, likewise  paintedby  them- 
selves. This  Cathedral  contains  a  Mo- 
nument to  the  memory  of  Petrarca. 

The  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  Evange- 
lista,bm\t  with  majestic  simplicity,  con- 
tains frescos  in  its  Cupola  by  Correggio; 
who  has  represented  the  Saviour  ascend- 
ing to  Heaven  in  presence  of  his  Disci- 
ples! 

The  stoccata,  built  after  the  designs 
of  Bramante,  does  honour  to  the  taste 
of  that  distinguished  architect,  and  is 
adorned  with  fine  Paintings;  namely, 
Moses  breaking  the  Tables  of  the  Law, 
by  Parmigianino— Sibyls,  by  the  same 
master— and  Frescos,  in  the  Cupola,  by 
Correggio. 

The  Concentro  delle  Monache  di 
S.  Paolo  contains  a  room  adorned  with 
Frescos  by  Correggio,  and  consider- 
ed as  themost  beautiful  work  of  itskind 
he  ever  executed.  The  principal  sub- 
ject is  Diana  triumphant,  accompanied 
by  Genii. 

The  Royal  Academy  (once  the  Royal 
Residence,  and  a  very  extensive  build- 
ing) contains  a  newly-fitted-up  Public 
Gallery  for  Pictures;  some  of  the  finest 
among  which  are  the  following  : — The 
Madonna  and  Infant  Saviour,  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, and  St.  Jerome,  called  La  Ma- 


donna di  S.  Girolamo! II— the  Flight 
into  Egypt,  called  La  Madonna  delta 
Scodellall— the  Martyrdom  of  Santa 
Placida,  and  her  Sister,  Santa  Flavia! 
—the  Deposition  from  the  Cross!— the 
Madonna  and  Infant  Saviour,  with  St.  Pe- 
ter, St.  John,  St.  Catherine,  and  St.  Ce- 
cilia!!— all  five  by  Correggio— the  Ma- 
donna della  Scala!  a  fresco— and  St. 
John  crowning  the  Madonna  !  a  fresco  : 
both  by  Correggio— the  Ascension,  by 
Raphael!  — the  Deposition  from  the 
Cross,  by  Annibale  Caracci ! !— two  Pic- 
tures, by  the  same  master  (already  men- 
tioned as  having  once  adorned  the  Ca- 
thedral at  Piacenza,,  namely,  the  Death 
of  the  Madonna  !— and  the  Approach  of 
the  Apostles  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  after 
the  Resurrection! — the  Madonna  crown- 
ed, a  fresco,  by  Annibale  Caracci— the 
Saviour,  St.  Catherine,  and  S.  Girolamo 
(already  mentioned  as  having  once  ad- 
orned the  Cathedral  at  Piacenza;  by  Par- 
migianino— the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  the  same  master(')— the  Three  Maries 
at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  by  Schidone! — 
the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  like- 
wise by  Schidone ! !— and  the  Espousals 
of  the  Madonna,  by  Procaccino. 

This  Academy  also  contains  several 
interesting  Antiquities  found  at  Velleia, 
aRoman  municipal  City,  situated  among 
the  hills  eighteen  miles  south  of  Pia- 
cenza, and  famous  for  the  longevity  of 
its  inhabitants.  It  stood  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Nura,  and  was  buried 
by  the  sudden  fall  of  a  mountain,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  undermined,  by  a 
subterraneous  water-course.  This  me- 
lancholy event  took  place  in  the  fourth 
century :  and  judging  by  the  number  of 
human  bones  found  at  Velleia,  when  it 
was  excavated  in  17C0,  there  seems 
reason  to  apprehend  the  inhabitants 
had  not  time  to  escape.  Telleia  was 
thirteen  leagues  distant  from  Parma; 
and  some  of  the  most  interesting  Anti- 
quities with  which  it  has  furnished 
the  Parma  Academy  are :— A  head  of 
Adrian,  originally  gilt,  and  finely  exe- 
cuted—two Latin  Inscriptions,  written 
on  bronze,  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
ever  discovered :  they  record  a  dona- 
tion, made  by  Trajan,  of  a  considera- 
ble sum  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase 
of  lands  for  the  support  of  a  certain 


(0  This  picture  is  by  some  persons  attributed  to  Agoftino  Caracci. 
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number  of  poor  children.  These  In- 
criptions  were  found,  in  1747,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  remains  of  the  town. 
—  Gold  Chains— Bracelets— Armlets— 
Kings,  etc.,  in  the  highest  preservation 
—to  one  Chain  a  medal  is  attached- 
Amphorae— Lachrymatories— Lamps— 
a  Pair  of  Suffers,  very  like  those  usually 
attached  to  modern  Roman  lamps— va- 
rious Ornaments  of  Bronze— Stamps  for 
stamping   hread— Grecian  Vases,  etc. 

The  Great  Theatre,  designed  by  Vig- 
nola  and  built  of  wood,  is  the  most  spa- 
cious, and,  in  point  of  architecture,  the 
most  perfect  edifice  of  its  kind  in  Italy : 
it  contains,  with  ease,  from  five  to  six 
thousand  spectators  (some  authors  say, 
nine  thousand),  all  of  whom  can  see 
every  thing  which  passes  on  the  stage, 
and  hear  every  syllable  spoken  by  the 
Actors,  even  though  uttered  in  a  whis- 
per. But  this  fine  specimen  ofarchitec- 
ture  is  now  so  entirely  out  of  repair,  that 
a  few  years  may  probably  reduce  it  to  a 
heap  of  ruins. 

Adjoining  to  the  great  Theatre  is  an- 
other, built  after  the  designs  of  Bernini, 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  small,  as 
it  does  not  hold  more  than  two  thou- 
sand spectators;  but  the  present  Sove- 
reign, Maria-Louisa,  is  building  a  new 
Theatre. 

Parma  contains  good  hotels. (■) 

Just  beyond  one  of  the  City  Gates  is 
IhePalazzo  Giardino,  embellished  with 
fine  Frescos,  by  AnnibaleCaracci.  Nine 
miles  distant,  on  the  way  to  Casal  Mag- 
giore,  is  Colorno,  a  large  Palace,  adorn- 
ed with  two  celebrated  Statues:  one  re- 
presenting Hercules,  the  other  Bacchus, 
and  both  found  in  the  OrtoFarnese  at 
Rome. 

From  Parma  the  road  passes  between 
neat  and  luxuriant  farms  to  S.  Ilario,(2) 
crossing,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Duchy 
of  Parma,  the  Lenza  (anciently  the  Ni- 
cia)  by  a  magnificent  Bridge,  and  then 

(■)  II  Paone  is  remarkably  comfortable. 

'X1  Thereis  at  S.  Ilario  a  troublesome  cus- 
tom-house, where  Travellers  usually  give  a 
fee,  and  have  their  trunks  plumbed. 

(3)  The  family  name  of  this  distinguished 
artist  wasAUegri :  he  died  soon  after  having 
attained  his  fortieth  year,  universally  esteem- 
ed and  lamented;  for  he  was  industrious, 
modest,  even  to  humility,  and  so  well-temper- 
ed, as  to  feel  no  resentment  at  the  envy  and 
malice  excited  by  his  brilliant  talents.    He 


crossing  the  Crostolo  by  another  Bridge 
previous  to  reaching  Reggio.  This  town, 
anciently  Regium  Lepidum,  probably 
owes  its  origin  to  M.  ^Emilius  Lepidus, 
who  laid  down  the  ViaJEmilia;  but  why 
it  assumed  the  surname  of  Regium  is 
unknown.  It  witnessed  the  death  of 
the  elder  Brutus  by  order  of  Pompey,  to 
whom  he  had  surrendered  himself.  Reg- 
gio is  supposed  to  contain  near  sixteen 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  Cathedral 
here  merits  notice,  one  of  its  Chapels 
being  adorned  with  good  Pictures;  and 
the  Church  of  S.  Pietro  is  a  handsome 
Edifice  :  but  what  particularly  renders 
thisplace  interesting,  is  its  having  given 
birth  to  that  greatest  of  Italian  Poet?, 
Ariosto;  indeed  the  soil  seems  to  have 
been  prolific  of  genius;  for  between 
Reggio  and Modena,  not  a  leaguedistant 
from  the  road,  is  Correggio,  the  birth- 
place of  the  great  painter  who  bore  its 
name.(3) 

Reggio  contains  three  Hotels. (4) 
Passing  through  Rubiera,(5)an  old  Fort- 
ress in  bad  condition  (where  Travellers 
who  arrive  after  dark  find  the  Gates 
shut,  and  are  compelled  to  wait  till  leave 
be  obtained  for  having  them  opened), 
the  road  crosses  the  Secchia  (anciently 
Secia)  by  a  fine  Bridge  thrown  over  that 
torrent;  and  then  winding  within  view 
of  a  splendid  Column,  erected,  accord- 
ing to  report,  in  honour  of  Napoleon,(6) 
enters  Modena,  anciently  Mutina,  si- 
tuated amidst  rich  pasturages,  between 
the  rivers  Secchia  and  Panaro,  formerly 
called  the  Scultenna.  This  city  seems 
to  have  been  colonised  by  the  Romans 
the  same  year  with  Parma ;  but  Polybius 
mentions  it  as  a  Roman  colony  before 
that  period.  It  sustained  a  severe  siege 
against  the  troops  of  Antony:  for  Decius 
Brutus,  who  defended  the  place,  being 
apprised  by  carrier-pigeons  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Consuls,Hirtius  and  Pansa, 
made  a  gallant  defence.    Tacitus  calls 

directed  his  attention  particularly  to  the 
art  of  foreshortening;  and  always  drew  from 
nature. 

(4)  The  Albergo  Reale  is  tolerably  good. 

(5)  Rubiera  boasls  but  one  tolerable  Inn ; 
and  that  stands  beyond  the  Bridge,  on  the 
road  to  Modena. 

(6)  The  triumphal  Column,  seen  to  the  left 
on  entering  Modena,  is  crowned  with  an  im- 
perial eagle ;  but  bears  no  inscription  what- 
ever. 
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MulinaaMunicipium;  and  Strabo  says 
it  was  famous  for  excellent  wool.    The 
modern  city,  small  but  elegant,  has  of 
late  years  been  much  improved.    Its 
Gates  are  handsome  ;  its  Ramparts  form 
a  beautiful  Promenade  round  the  Town; 
its  streets  in  general  are  straight,  wide, 
and  clean;  and  the  Strada  Maestrafpart 
of  the  ancient  ViaJEmilia)  is  magnifi- 
cent.   The  Cathedral  contains  a  Pic- 
ture of  the  Presentation,  by  Guido  :  and 
the  Campanile,  a  marble  Edifice,  is  one 
of  the  loftiest  Towers   in  Italy.    The 
Churches  of  S.  Vincenzo  and  S.  Agos- 
tino  merit  notice;  and  the  Public  Li- 
brary is  well  stored  with  valuable  Ma 
nuscripts  and  rare  Editions  of  Printed 
Works.    The  University  has  long  been 
celebrated;  and  the  Palazzo  Ducale,  a 
splendid  Structure,  contains  a   noble 
Hall,  the  Ceiling  of  which  is  finely  paint- 
ed in  Fresco  by  Francesconi;  together 
with  several  fine  easel  Pictures ;  among 
which  are— the  adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Palma  Giovanni— the  Madonna,  the 
Saviour,  and  other  figures,  by  Garofalo 
—the  Crucifixion,  by  Pomarancio ! — the 
Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  by  Raphael!— Christ 
giving  sight  to  the  Blind,  by  Agostino 
Caracci!  — the   Ascension   of  the  Ma- 
donna; byLodovicoCaracci — four  small 
Pictures,  by  Annibale  Caracci ! — S.  Roc- 
co,  by  Guido — the  Crucifixion,  by  Guido 
— the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  by  Guer- 
cino  ! — the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Francesco, 
by  Leonello  Spada— a  Head,  by  Albert 
Durer !—  and  a  Head  of  the  Madonna,  by 
Carlo  Bolci !  The  Chapel  is  adorned  with 
a  Painting  of  the  Circumcision,  by  Pro- 
caccino.(') 

Modena  contains  Public  Baths,  a 
Theatre,  a  public  Promenade,  and  seve- 
ral Private  Collections  of  Pictures,  re- 
ported to  be  upon  sale  :  and  it  likewise 
still  contains  the  Secchia,  or  Bucket, 
immortalised  by  Tassoni.  This  object, 
so  interesting  to  lovers  of  mock-heroic 
poetry,  is  now  removed  from  the  Cathe- 
dral, where  it  used  to  be  exhibited,  and 

(0  A  fine  picture,  by  Correggio,  was,  in 
1828,  expected  to  enrich  this  collection. 

(2)  The  Mbergo  Reale,  at  Modena,  is  an 
excellent  Hotel. 

(3)  Here  Travellers  are  obliged  to  fee  the 
Custom-house-officers,  in  order  to  escape  be- 
ing searched. 


placed  in  a  neighbouring  Tower,  under 
the  care  of  the  Municipality  :  but  Tra- 
vellers may  always  see  it,  by  applying 
to  the  Custode  of  the  Tower. 

Modena  afforded  an  asylum  to  Brutus, 
the  murderer  of  Caesar;  and  is  also  fa- 
mous for  having  given  birth  to  Muratori, 
Vignola,  and  the  Author  of  the  Secchia 
Rapita.{2) 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  City  the 
road  crosses  the  Panaro  by  ahandsome 
newly-constructed  bridge,  which  marks 
the  limits  of  the  Duchy ;  thence  proceed- 
ing to  Castel-Franco,  situated  on  the 
ViaJEmilia,  and  the  first  town  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Territories.  (3)  It  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  Forum  Gal- 
lorum,  and  to  have  been  the  spot  on 
which  Antony  was  defeated  by  Hirtius 
and  Octavian,  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  Pansa.  Beyond  Castel-Franco  is  Sa- 
moggia,(4)  the  ancient  Station  Ad  Me- 
diae ;  and  after  crossing  the  little  rivers 
Lavinius  and  Rhenus  (now  Lavino  and 
Reno),  the  Via  ^Emilia  enters  Bolo- 
gna.!3) 

That  City,  delightfully  placed  on  the 
Reno,  at  the  base  of  the  Apennine,  is 
known  to  have  existed  under  the  name 
ofFdsmaasan  Etruscan  town  of  cele- 
brity, previous  to  its  capture  by  theBoii, 
who  changed  its  appellation  to  2?oVona, 
which  time  converted  into  Bologna.  It 
received  aRoman  colony,  653 u.c;  but 
having  suffered  severely  from  civil  war, 
it  was  restored  by  Augustus,  after  the 
battle  ofActium;  and  became  thence- 
forward one  of  the  most  powerful  cities 
of  Italy.  Itisatthepresentmomentwell 
built,  commercial,  wealthy,  and  situated 
in  a  salubrious  though  not  a  warm  cli- 
mate; its  walls  are  said  to  be  near  five 
miles  round;  and  its  population  is  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  seventy  thousand  in- 
habitants, 

The  Cathedral  here,  a  fine  edifice, 
erected  in  1600,  contains,  in  its  Sanc- 
tuary, the  last  work  of  Lodovico  Caracci, 
a  Fresco,  representing  the  Annuncia- 
tion!   In  the  Chapter  room  is  a  picture 

(4)  La  Posta,  at  Samoggia,  is  a  good  Inn. 

(5)  The  road  between  Milan  and  Bologna  is 
most  excellent,  and  does  not  pass  over  one 
high  hill. 
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of  St.  Pelorand  the  Madonna,  bewail- 
ling  the  death  of  the  Saviour,  by  the 
same  master;  who  has  likewise  adorned 
the  lower  end  of  the  Choir  with  a  fresco 
of  Christ  presenting  the  keys  of  Heaven 
to  St.  Peter.  Beneath  the  Choir  is  a 
curious  Crypt. 

The  Church  of  S.  Pietro,  a  noble 
structure,  contains  a  Fresco  represent- 
ing theSalutalion,  by  LodovicoCaracci. 

The  Church  of  S.  Petronio,  built  in 
432,andrepaired  in  1390,islarge,and, 
OD  account  of  its  antiquity,  merits  no- 
tice. Charles  V  was  crowned  here  by 
Clement  VII;  and  this  Edifice  contains 
Hie  celebrated  Meridian  of  Cassini;  the 
gnomon  of  which  is  eighty-three  feel  in 
height. 

The  Domenican  Church  contains 
good  Paintings;  among  which  is  the 
Paradise  of  Guido,  one  of  his  finest 
compositions  in  fresco!  And  here  this 
great  Artist  was  buried  in  the  same 
tomb  with  Elizabeth  Sirani. 

The  Church  of  S.  Bartolommeo  con- 
tains a  celebrated  Madonna  and  Infant 
Jesus,  by  Guido — and  the  Martyrdom 
of  S.  Bartolommeo,  by  Franceschini. 

The  Church  of  S.  Salvatore  is  enrich- 
ed with  good  Paintings. 

Lo  Studio,  the  Palace  belonging  to 
the  University,  was  designed  by  Vignola; 
and  contains  a  Statue  of  Hercules,  in 
Bronze ;  a  Museum  of  Natural  History  ; 
an  Anatomical  Theatre;  a  Cabinet  of 
Antiquities;  and  a  Library  well  stored 
with  ancient  Manuscripts,  and  Books  of 
Science.  Some  writers  suppose  this 
famous  University  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II,  in  425; 
while  others  ascribe  its  foundation  to 
the  Countess  Matilda,  at  a  much  later 
period.  It  once  contained  six  thousand 
students,  and  seventy-two  professors  : 
but  its  celebrity  has,  in  modern  times, 
diminished;  though  Bologna  is  still  an 
excellent  place  for  the  education  of 
>oung  persons;  as  masters  of  every  de- 
scription are  attainable  here,  on  mode- 
rate terms:  beside  which,  the  high  cul- 
tivation of  science,  and  the  courtesy 
which  characterises  the  upper  rank  of 
persons  at  Bologna,  render  it  a  pleasant 
place  for  a  permanent  residence. 

The  Academia  delle  belle  Arti  has  a 
very  fine,  though  not  a  very  numerous 
collection  of  Pictures;  among  which 
arc— No.l,  The  blessed  Virgin  enthron- 


ed with  the  Infant  Jesus: on  the  right 
Santa  Caterina,  on  the  left  Santa  Maria 
Maddalena  !— 2,  The  Baptism  of  Christ ! 
—3,  The  blessed  Virgin,  the  Saviour, 
and  Angels.— 4,  Head  of  the  Deity— all 
by  Francesco  Albani.  No.  9,  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi— by  Aspertini  Guido. 
No.  10,  The  Crucifixion— by  Jacopo  da 
Bologna.  No.  12,  St.  Guglielmo,  Duke 
of  Aquitania,  receiving  the  religious 
tunic,  by  Guercino,  in  his  first  style. — 
13,  St.  Bruno,  Founder  of  the  Order  of 
Monaci  Certosini! — by  Guercino,  in  his 
second  style.— 14,  St.  Peter  kneeling. — 
15,  St.  John  contemplating  the  words, 
Ecce  Agnus  Dei,  etc. — 17, The  Deity — 
all  by  Guercino.  No.  29,  The  Ascension 
of  the  blessed  Virgin.— 30,  Head  of 
Guido— both  by  Simone  Pesarese.  No. 
34,  The  Communion  of  St.  Girolamo  !  ! 
—35,  The  Assumption  of  the  blessed 
Virgin!— both  by  Agostino  Caracci. 
No.  36,  The  blessed  Virgin  in  glory, 
with  the  Saviour  in  her  arms ;  Angels 
paying  homage ;  and  Saints  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  picture!— 37,  The  Virgin 
seated ;  the  Saviour,  St.  John  Baptist, 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  Santa  Ca- 
terina.—38,  The  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin!—39,  and  40,  The  Annunciation. 
—41,  St.  Agostino— all  by  Annibale  Ca- 
racci. No.  42,  The  blessed  Virgin  en- 
throned with  the  Infant  Saviour;  and, 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  four  Saints! 
—43,  The  Transfiguration !— 44,  The 
Vocation  of  St.  Matthew!— 45,  The 
Birth  of  St.  John  Baptist.— 46,  St.  John 
preaching  in  the  Desert !— 47,  The  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul !— 48,  The  blessed 
Virgin  in  glory. — 49,  The  Flagellation. 
— 50,  The  Saviour  crowned  with  thorns. 
—53,  St.  Bocco  and  his  Dog — all  by 
Lodovico  Caracci.  No.  55,  The  blessed 
Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour  appearing  in 
glory  to  Saints  Petronio  and  Alo  !— by 
Giacomo  Cavedone.  No.  72,  Angels  serv- 
ing our  Saviour  in  the  Desert— by  Gian- 
Andrea  Donducci.  No.  79,  The  Annun- 
ciation—by Francesco  Francia.  No.  89, 
The  Madonna  and  Saviour,  in  glory, 
listening  to  a  Choir  of  Angels;  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  picture  the  Ar- 
changel Michael  vanquishing  Satan. 
Saints  Peter  and  Benedetto  are  likewise 
introduced.— 90,  The  Madonna,  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  Infant  Jesus,  who  seems 
in  the  act  of  blessing  St.  John— both  by 
Innocenzo  da  Immoia.    No.  116,  Santa 
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Margherita  kneeling,  and  caressing  the 
Infant  Saviour  in  his  Mother's  arms ;  St. 
Agostino,  St.  Girolamo,  etc.!— by  Par- 
migianino.  No.  122,  The  Deposition 
from  the  Cross — by  INiccolodaCremona. 
No.  131,  The  Nativity— by  Camillo  Pro- 
caccini.  No.  133,  The  blessed  Virgin, 
the  Saviour,  Joseph,  St.  Paul,  etc.— by 
Bagnacavallo.  No.  134,  The  Madonna 
della  Pietd;  in  which  master-piece  are 
included  the  Patron  Saints  of  Bologna, 
namely,  S.  Pelronio,  S.  Domenico,  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo,  S.  Francesco  d'Assisi, 
and  S.  Procolo  ! ! !— 135,  The  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents! !— 136,  The  Saviour 
on  the  Cross,  with  the  blessed  Virgin, 
the  Magdalene,  and  St.  John  at  his  feet! 
— 137,  Sampson  vanquishing  the  Phi- 
listines.—138,  The  Madonna  in  glory, 
the  Saviour,  Angels,  etc.— 139,  Portrait 
of  St.  Andrea  Corsini. — 140,  S.  Sebas- 
tiano. — 141, The  blessed  Virgin  crown- 
ed by  the  Holy  Trinity — all  by  Guido 
Reni.  145,  The  Visitation — by  Tinto- 
retto. No.  152,  St.  Cecilia  listening  to 
a  Choir  of  Angels,  and  surrounded  by 
St.  Paul,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St. 
Agostino,  and  the  Magdalene ! ! !— The 
musical  Instruments  in  this  charming 
Picture  were  painted  by  Giovanni  da 
Udine,  the  other  parts  by  Raffaello  d'Ur- 
bino.  No.  182,  The  Deposition  from 
the  Cross— by  Alessandro  Tiarini.  No. 
183,  The  mystical  Marriage  of  Santa 
Caterina— by  the  same  master.  No.  197, 
The  Madonna  in  glory,  with  the  Infant 
Jesus,  to  whom  Angels  are  paying  ho- 
mage: several  Saints  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  picture  contemplating  the  divine 
Vision  ! — by  Pietro  Perugino.  No.  198, 
The  Supper  of  Gregorio  the  Great — by 
Giorgio  Vasari.  No.  206,  The  Matyr 
dom  of  St.  Agnese!!!— 207, La  Madonna 
del  Rosario ! ! !— 208,  The  Matyrdom  of 
St.  Pietro  Domenicano ! !— all  by  Dome- 
nichino. 

The  Palazzo  Marescalchi  contains  a 
good  collection  of  Pictures;  among 
which  are— several  productions  of  the 
Flemish  School— the  Head  of  a  Young 
Man,  by  Rembrandt— a  fine  Tintoret, 
St.  Peter,  by  Guido— a  Master  and  his 
Scholar,  by  Caravaggio— a  Head,  by 
Denner— Banditti  destroying  a  Town,  by 
Teniers— an  Old  Man,  by  Rembrandt — 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  by  Caravaggio— 
the  Saviour  and  Angels, by  Correggio  !!! 
—St.  Peter  and  other  Saints,  by  ditto! 
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—Ecce  Homo,  School  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci — St.  Cecilia,  by  Domenichino— a 
candle-light  Picture,  master  not  known 
— a  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Paolo  Vero- 
nese—and Neptune  and  Proserpine,  by 
Correggio. 

The  Palazzo  Zampieri  has  a  Hall  the 
Ceiling  of  which  is  finely  painted  by 
Lodovico  Caracci;  the  subject  being  a 
group  of  Jupiter  with  the  Eagle  and 
Hercules!  The  same  apartment  con- 
tains a  Painting  by  Agostino  Caracci; 
who  has  represented  Ceres  in  search  of 
Proserpine;  and  the  Rape  of  Proserpine 
in  the  back  ground.  The  Ceiling  of 
another  room  is  by  Annibale  Caracci, 
and  represents  the  Apotheosis  of  Her- 
cules. The  Ceiling  of  the  third  ro  m  is 
by  Agostino  Caracci;  and  represents 
Hercules  and  Atlas  supporting  the  Globe; 
this  room  likewise  contains  a  Painting 
of  Hercules  and  Cacus,  by  the  same 
artist.  The  Ceiling  of  the  fourth  room 
is  byGuercino,  and  represents  Hercules 
strangling  Antaeus !  One  of  the  accom- 
panying ornaments  of  this  Ceiling  ex- 
hibits a  beautiful  figure  of  Love  stealing 
the  spoils  of  Hercules. 

The  Palazzo  Aldrovandini  contains 
good  Paintings  by  Rubens,  Domeni- 
chino, Albani,Murillo,Guercino,  Guido, 
Correggio,  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Wou- 
vermans,  and  a  Landscape  by  Both. 

the  Palazzo  Tanara  contains  the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Bartholomeo,byGuido 
— S.  Andrea  in  the  Desert,  by  Domeni- 
chino—Lucretia,  by  Innoccnza  da  Imola 
— the  Magdalene,  by  Fiamingo— a  Pietd, 
by  Lodovico  Caracci— Judah's  Kiss,  by 
ditto— a  Shepherdby  Ditto— a  Shepherd, 
by  Agostino  Caracci— the  Magdalene, 
by  Annibale  Caracci— the  Martyrdom  of 
S.  Lorenzo,  by  Lodivico  Caracci— a 
Sibyl,  by  Ditto— the  Circumcision,  by 
Annibale  Caracci— a  Cardinal,  by  Lodo- 
vico Caracci— the  birth  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  by  ditto— the  Last  Supper,  by 
Agostino  Caracci— the  Denial  of  St 
Peter,  by  Lodovico  CaracciTt-S.  Girola- 
mo, by  Titian— the  Assumption,  by 
Guercino— S.  Cecilia,  by  Franceschini 
— the  Madonna  della  Rosa,  by  Par- 
meggiano  ! !  A  Magdalene,  by  Simone 
da  Pesaro — etc.,  etc. 

The  Palazzo  Lambeccari  da  S.  Pa- 
olo contains  upwards  of  four  hundred 
paintings,  among  which  are,  the  Head 
of  St.  John,  with  four  Figures,  by  Ca- 
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rawiggio— the  blessed  Virgin,  our  Sa- 
viour, and  St.  John,  by  Elizabeth  Sirani 
— a  Boar-Hunt,  by  Schneider— a  Sibyl, 
by  Guercino — a  Portrait,  by  Titian — the 
Marriage  of  S.  Catherine,  by  Albani— a 
Magdalene,  by  Elizabeth  Sirani— four 
Portraits,  by  Sir  Peter  Lcly— a  Portrait 
of  Haroccio,  by  himself— Cardinal  de' 
Medici,  by  Domenichino— Charles  V, 
by  Titian— a  Madonna  and  child,  by 
Guercino!!  Landscapes,  by  Salvator 
Bosa— a  dead  Christ,  by  Agostino  Ca 
racci— Elijah,  by  Guercino  —  a  Bear- 
Hunt,  by  Schneider — Jacob's  Dream,  by 
Lodovico  Caracci — a  sketch,  by  Correg- 
gio— S.  Sebastiano,  by  Titian— here 
likewise  is  a  Crucifix,  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini. 
The  Tower  of  Asinelli,  erected  in 

1109,  is  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  Paris  feet  in  height ;  and  inclines 
nearly  four,  from  the  perpendicular  line. 
Hie  neighbouring  Tower,  erected  in 

1110,  is  a  hundred  and  forty  feet 
high,  and  declines  above  eight,  from 
the  perpendicular  line. 

The  walk  called  Montagnola  is  beau- 
tiful.—A  handsome  Fountain  adorned 
with  a  colossal  Statue  of  Neptune,  by 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  embellishes  the 
Piazza  del  Gigante  :  and  through  the 
city  runs  a  Canal,  by  aid  of  which  Tra- 
vellers may  be  conveyed,  by  water,  to 
Ferrara;  and  thence  embark  on  thePo 
for  Venice. 

The  Theatre  at  Bologna  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Italy  :  and  the  facades  of  the 
Palaces,  and  other  buildings,  are  magni- 
ficent; but  the  streets  appear  narrow, 
from  being  lined  almost  universally 
with  Porticos;  and  this  circumstance, 
added  to  the  want  of  spacious  piazzas, 
diminishes  the  beauty  of  the  Town,  by 
giving  it  a  sombre  appearance.(')  The 
Modena  and  Ferrara  Gates  are  hand- 
sorne.Travellers,  on  arriving  at  Bologna, 
arc  greeted  by  an  excellent  band  of 
musicians;  who,  after  having  played  a 
few  tunes,  are  well  satisfied  by  a  fee  of 
two  or  three  pauls. 

It  is  said  that  remains  of  the  Baths  of 

(')  Among  the  best  Hotels  here,  are, -The 
Grande  Mbergo  Imperiale,  and  L'Mberqo 
di  S.  Marco. 

(»)  Annibale  Caracci  was  designed  for  a 
goldsmith  :  but  his  uncle,  Lodovico,  observ- 
ing   that  both  Annibale  and  his  brother 


Marius,  and  likewise  of  a  Temple  of  Isis, 
on  the  foundations  of  which  the  Church 
of  S.Slefano  now  stands,  may  be  traced 
here. 

Bologna gavebirth  toGuido,  Domeni- 
chino, Albani,  Annibale,  Lodovico,  and 
Agostino  Caracci,(*)  and  Benedict  XIV: 
and  among  its  natural  curiosities  is  the 
Phosphorescent  Stone,  found  near  the 
City,  on  Monte  Paderno. 

About  one  mile  distant  from  the  walls, 
is  the  Campo  Santo,  once  the  Certosa 
Convent :  and  here  lies  the  celebrated 
Singer,  Banti,  whose  vocal  powers,  not 
long  since,  captivated  Europe.  This 
Bepository  of  the  Dead  merits  notice; 
it  was  finished  in  1801  by  order  of  Na- 
poleon, r 

The  Church  of  the  Madonna  della 
Guardia also  merits  notice;  as  it  is  ap- 
proached by  a  Portico,  consisting  ofsix 
hundred  and  forty  arches,  built  at  the 
expense  of  various  individuals,  corpora- 
tions, and  ecclesiastical  establishments; 
the  whole  being  three  miles  in  length, 
and  extending  from  the  City  to  the 
Church;  which  is  magnificently  placed; 
and  somewhat  resembles  the  Superga, 
near  Turin. 

Persons  who  enjoy  fine  scenery,  and 
good  paintings,  should  likewise  visits. 
Michele  in  Bosco  ;  once  a  Convent  be- 
longing to  the  Olivetans.  The  Portico 
of  the  Church  is  adorned  by  the  pencil 
of  Cignani :  and  one  of  the  Chapels 
contains  a  picture  representing  Ber- 
nardo Tolomei,  the  Founder  of  the  Or- 
der, receiving  his  statutes  from  the  Ma- 
donna. In  the  cortile  of  the  Convent 
are  remains  of  fineFresco-paintings,by 
Lodovico  Caracci,  Guido,  Albani,  Leo- 
nello  Spada,  etc.  But  they  have  been 
cruelly  injured.  The  situation  of  this 
building  is  lovely. 

From  Bologna,  by  the  Apennine,  to 
Florence,  the  road,  though  hilly,  is  ex- 
cellent; owing  to  improvements  made 
by  direction  of  the  late  Cav.  Fabbroni. 

The  time  usually  employed  in  accom- 
plishing this  journey,  either  with  post- 
horses,  or  en  voiturin,  is  from  fourteen 

Agostino  were  blessed  with  great  abilities 
took  upon  himself  the  office  of  instructing 
them  in  the  art  of  painting  :  and  so  much 
did  they  profit  by  his  lessons,  that  their  me- 
mory must  be  for  ever  honoured  by  true 
lovers  of  the  Arts. 
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to  fifteen  hours.  The  ascents  and  de- 
scents are  more  rapid  than  those  of  the 
Simplon,  though  not  sufficiently  so  to 
render  a  drag-chain  often  requisite,  even 
for  heavy  carriages;  and  the  paved  gut- 
ters intersected  by  small  wells,  made  to 
receive  the  streams  which  rush  from 
heights  above  the  road,  keep  the  latter 
dry,  and  in  good  repair. 

Between  Bologna  and  Pianoro  (the 
first  Post),  the  country  is  rich  and  flat; 
but  at  Pianoro  the  ascent  of  the  Apen- 
nine  begins,  and  continues  to  the  con- 
fines of  Tuscany.  Near  the  second  Post 
(Lojano),  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic;  toge- 
ther with  the  plains  extending  from 
Bologna  to  Milan.  At  Lojano  Travellers 
should  not  attempt  to  sleep;  because 
the  Inn  is  very  small  and  uncomforta- 
ble :  but  at  Pietramala,  the  frontier 
Custom-house  of  Tuscany,(0  and  about 
midway  between  Bologna  and  Florence, 
there  is  an  Inn  provided  with  several 
beds;  and,  though  not  good,  tolerable. 
The  ascent  from  Lojano  to  Pietramala 
displays  bold  scenery,  more  beautiful 
than  the  Alps,  though  less  sublime :  but 
this  part  of  the  Apennine,  from  being 
situated  immediately  between  the  Me- 
diterranean and  the  Adriatic,  and  very 
near  both,  is  liable  to  peculiarly  strong 
and  bitter  gusts  of  wind;  and,  therefore, 
much  colder  than  the  Alps.  About  a 
mile  distant  from  Pietramala  is  a  small 
Volcano,  situated    on  a  hill,   called 

(0  Here  Travellers  usually  have  their 
truuks  plumbed;  and  give  from  three  to 


Monte  di  Fo,  and  covered  with  rocks. 
There  being  neither  carriage  nor  mule- 
road  to  the  spot,  it  is  necessary  to  walk, 
in  order  to  visit  this  Volcano;  and  less 
than  an  hour  and  half  cannot  be  allowed 
for  going  and  returning.  Themouth  of 
the  Volcano  disgorges  unceasingly  clear 
flames,  sometimes  spreading  fifteen  feet 
in  circumference,  and  always  burning 
brightest  in  wet  and  stormy  weather. 
From  Pietramala  the  road  descends  to 
Le  Maschere  (a  tolerably  good  Inn,  well 
provided  with  beds),  thence  proceeding 
through  a  country  gradually  increasing 
in  richness;  till  at  length  Val  d'Arno 
opens  to  the  view,  and  exhibits,  in  its 
centre,  the  beautiful  City  of  Florence, 
seated  amidst  fields  teeming  with  almost 
every  valuable  production  of  the  vegeta- 
ble world,  and  surrounded  by  hills  cloth- 
ed with  the  silver  olive  and  the  vine,  and 
studded  with  an  innumerable  host  of 
splendid  villas. 

Ariosto  says  of  Florence,  that,  on  see- 
ing the  hills  so  full  of  palaces,  it  appears 
as  if  the  soil  produced  them.  "And  if 
thy  palaces  (continues  he),  which  are 
thus  dispersed,  were  concentrated  with- 
in one  wall,  two  Bomes  could  not  vie 
thee. " 

The  approach  to  Florence  displays, 
for  several  miles,  a  richness  of  cultiva- 
tion unrivalled  perhaps  in  any  country 
(the  environs  of  Lucca  excepted) :  and 
the  entrance  to  the  City  this  way, 
through  the  Porta  San-Gallo,  is  strik- 
ingly magnificent. 

five  francs,  per  carriage,  to  the  Custom-house- 
officers. 
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FLORENCE. 

Origin  and  present  appearance  of  Florence.— Palazzo  Vecchio.-  Loggia.— Piazza  del  Gran- 
duea.-Palazzo  del  Podesta.— Fabrica  degli  Ufizi.-Magliabechiana  Library.— Royal  Gal- 
lery.—Palazzo  Pitti.-GiardinodiBoboli.— Museo  d'lstoriaNaturale.— Duomo.— Campanile 
— Baptistery.- Chiese  di  San  Marco.  SS.  Annunziata.— S.  Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi.— 
Santa  Croce.—S.  Lorenzo.-New  Sacristy. -Old  Sacristy.— Cappella  de'  Medici.— Mediceo- 
Laurenziana  Library.- Chiese  di  Sanla  Maria  Novella  d'Or-San-Michele-  di  San  Spirito— 
del  Carmine-di  S.  Trinila— di  S.  Ambrogio— di  S.  Gaetano,  etc.  -Reale  Accademia  delle 
belle  Arti.- Oratorio  delloScalzo.— Palazzi,Gerini-Riccardi-Corsini-Mozzi— Buonarotti— 
Strozzi— Uguccioni.-Casa  dei  Poveri.-Spedale  di  Bonifazio.-Spedale  di  Santa  Maria  Nuo- 
va.— Spedale  degl'  Innocenli.-  Column  in  the  Via  Romana.— Column  near  the  Ponte  S.  Tri- 
nita. -Column  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.-Bronze  wild  Boar  in  the  Mercato  Nuovo.— Pedes- 
tal near  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo.— Statue  of  Ferdinand  I.— Porta  S.  Gallo.— Triumphal 
Arch.— Fresco  by  Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni —Ponte  S.  Trinita.— Theatres.— Florentine 
Mosaic  Work,  and  Sculpture  in  Alabaster.— Accademia  della  Crusca.— Hotels.— Provisions 
—Water.— Climate.— Festa  di  San  Giovanni.— Corso  dei  Barberi.— Game  called  Pallone  — 
Environs  of  Florence.-Royal  Cascine.-Careggi  de  Medici.— Poggio  Imperiale.-Pralolino 
— Fiesole.— Vallombrosa.— Abbey  of  Camaldoli.- Convent  of  la  Verna.  -Character  of  the 
Florentines.— Tuscan  Peasantry -their  behaviour  at  a  Dance. -Anecdote  relative  to  a 
Foundling.— Laws  of  Leopold.— Population  of  Tuscany. 


Florence,  in  Italian,  Firenze,  which 
signifies,  in  the  Etruscan  language  a  red 
lily(')  (actually  the  arms  of  the  city],  has 
deservedly  acquired  the  appellation  of 
La  Bella.  It  stands  (as  already  mention- 
ed] in  a  luxuriant,  beautiful,  and  exten- 
sive plain,  encircled  with  the  Apennine; 
and  is  said,  by  some  authors,  to  have 
been  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  after- 
wards inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians; 
while  others  suppose  it  to  have  been 
founded  either  by  Sylla's  soldiers,  or  the 
preceding  inhabitants  of  Fiesole :  but  all 
we  know  with  certainty  respecting  its 
origin  is,  that  the  choicest  part  of  Cae- 
sar's army  was  sent  to  colonise  at  Flo- 
rence, then  called  Florentia,  about 
sixty  years  before  the  Christian  era  : 
and  under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  it  was  embellished  with  a 
Hippodrome,  and  Campus  Martius,  and 
strengthened  by  a  Citadel.  Its  walls  are 
six  miles  in  circumference;  and  con- 
lain  about  eighty  thousand  persons; 
and  the  river  Arno  (anciently  Arnus), 
Which  runs  through  it,  is  adorned  with 
four  handsome  bridges  :  its  squares  are 

(■)  Most  historians,  however,  derive  the 
name  of  Florence  from  Fiori  v  flowers). 

(*)  The  fertile  vale  through  which  the  Arno 
flows  was,  according  to  some  records,  in 
early  ages,  a  swamp  :  and  toward  Prato 
there  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  lake,  which 


spacious  and  numerous ;  its  streets,  like 
those  of  every  large  Tuscan  city,  clean, 
and  exeellently  paved  with  flat  stones  ; 
and,  were  the  facades  ofall  its  churches 
finished,  nothing  could  exceed  the  ele- 
gance of  this  Athens  of  Italy,  M 

The  Palazzo  Vecchio,  or  national  Pa- 
lace, adorned  with  a  Tower  so  lofty  that 
it  is  deemed  a  chef-d'wuvre  of  architec- 
ture, was  built  about  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  Arnolfo,  the  Dis- 
ciple ofCimabue. 

This  edifice,  like  ail  the  early  speci- 
mens ,of  Florentine  architecture,  is 
grand  and  gloomy;  combining  the  an- 
cient Etruscan  style  with  the  Grecian. 
On  each  side  of  the  Gate  of  entrance  is  a 
Group  in  marble  ;  the  one  represents 
David  slaying  Goliath,  and  was  done  by 
Michael  Angelo  ;  the  other  represents 
Hercules  slaying  Cacus.  This  Group,  al- 
though by  many  attributed  to  Donatello, 
is,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt,  by  Baccio 
Bandinelli.  The  Court  which  leads  to 
the  great  staircase  is  spacious,  and 
exhibits  superb  Columns,  which,  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  were  sub- 
extended  to  the  spot  where  Florence  now 
stands;  but  by  the  aid  of  a  tunnel  cut 
through  Monte  Gonfolina,  the  stagnant  wa- 
ters were  conveyed  to  Pisa,  and  thence  to  the 
sea. 
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stituted  for  those  raised  by  Arnolfo. 
Here  likewise  is  a  group,  by  Rossi  da 
Fiesole,  of  Hercules  slaying  Cacus.  The 
Great  Hall  ofthis  Palace  isamagnificent 
apartment  with  respect  to  dimensions 
and  proportions ;  and  displays  the  most 
celebrated  actions  of  the  Florentine 
Republic  and  the  Family  of  Medicis, 
painted  by  Vasari,  four  pictures  excep- 
ted ;  one  of  which,  by  Ligozzi,  represents 
the  Coronation  of  Cosimo  I.,— another, 
the  twelve  Florentines  at  the  same  time 
Ambassadors  from  different  States  to 
Roniface  VIII,  also  byLigozzi— a  third, 
the  Election  of  Cosimo  I,  by  Cigoli 
— and  a  fourth,  the  Institution  of  the 
Order  of  S.  Stefano,  by  Passignano. 
This  Hall  likewise  contains  an  unfinish- 
ed Group  of  Victory  with  a  fallen  Foe, 
by  Michael  Angelo.  The  exploits  of 
FuriusCamillus  are  painted  in  tempera, 
by  Salviati,  in  the  Sala  dell'  Udienza 
Vecchia. 

The  Loggia  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
called  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  and  erected 
after  the  designs  of  Andrea  Orcagna,  is 
a  beautiful  open  Gallery  raised  on  five 
steps,  and  presenting  a  front  of  four 
Columnsand  three  Arches.  The  capitals 
of  the  columns  support  aFreize  and  pro- 
jecting Cornice  :  the  construction  of  the 
roof  is  particularly  admired;  and  the 
whole  Edifice  considered  as  a  masterly 
combination  of  Greek  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. Reneath  the  arches  of  thisEdi- 
iiee  are  the  following  pieces  of  sculpture: 
— A  Group,  in  bronze,  representing  Ju- 
dith and  Holofernes,  by  Donatello— a 
Group,  likewise  in  bronze,  of  Perseus 
and  Medusa, by Renvenuto  Cellini!  (The 
Rasso-rilievo,  on  the  Pedestal  which 
supports  this  group,  is  much  admired;) — 
and  a  group,  in  marble,  of  a  young  Ro- 
man Warrior  carrying  off  a  Sabine  Fe- 
male, whose  Father  is  prostrate  at  his 
feel;  with  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  in 
Rasso-rilievo,  on  the  Pedestal,  by  Gio- 
vanni diRologna!!  Sixancientand  fine- 
ly-draped Statues  of  Sabine  Priestesses 
line  the  wall  of  the  Loggia,  and  two 
Lions  of  marble, brought  from  the  Villa- 
Medici,  at  Rome,  stand  on  either  side  of 
the  Entrance. — The  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  is 
the  first  specimen  of  circular  arches 
being  substituted  for  the  Gothic. 

The  Piazza  del  Granduca is  adorned 
with  a  beautiful  Equestrian  Statue  of 
Cosimo  I.,  in  bronze,  by  Giovanni  di 
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Rologna ;  who  has  represented  the  Grand 
Duke  as  entering  Florence  in  triumph, 
after  the  conquest  of  Siena ;  and  on  the 
Pedestal  of  the  statue  the  fate  of  the  van- 
quished City  isrecordedin  Rasso-rilievo. 
This  Piazza  likewise  contains  a  Fountain 
erected  by  Cosimo  I,  after  the  design  of 
Ammannati ;  and  exhibiting  a  colossal 
statue  of  Neptune  in  a  car  drawn  by  four 
sea-horses,  with  Tritons  and  other  ap- 
propriate ornaments  :  but  the  Fountain 
is  ill  placed  ;  and  the  statue  of  Neptune 
much  too  gigantic  for  its  situation. 

The  Palazzo  del  Podesta,  converted 
during  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury into  a  Prison,  and  called  II  Bar- 
gello,  was  built  by  Arnolfo  ;  and  merits 
notice  from  being  one  of  the  early  spe- 
cimens of  Florentine  architecture.  Its 
Gate  exhibits  two  Lions,  the  supporters 
of  the  arms  of  Florence:  and  the  Walls 
of  the  Court  of  this  Edifice  are  covered 
with  Monumental  stones,  on  which  the 
names  of  citizens  who  held  the  offices 
of  Podesta,  Esecutore,  and  Capitano, 
during  the  Republican  Government,  are 
inscribed.  The  arms  of  the  Palazzo, 
consisting  of  Dragons,  Rears,  and 
chained  Dogs,  may  likewise  be  seen 
here. 

The  Fabrica  degli  Ufizi,  which  com- 
prehends the  Royal  Gallery,  was  built 
by  Vasari :  the  exterior  part  of  the  edi- 
fice is  ornamented  with  Doric  Columns, 
forming  two  magnificent  Porticos, 
united  at  one  end  by  an  Arch,  which 
supports  the  apartments  occupied  by 
courts  of  justice  ;  and,  over  this  arch,  is 
a  statue  of  Cosimo  I,  by  Giovanni  di 
Rologna;  together  with  recumbent  fi- 
gures of  Equity  and  Rigour,  by  Vin- 
cenzo  Danti. 

The  Magliabechiana  Library,  rich  in 
manuscripts  and  printed  books  of  the 
15th  century  (and  where  the  Florentine 
Academy  used  to  meet),  is  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  Royal  Gallery;  the 
latter  is  usually  open  to  the  public  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the 
afternoon,  festivals  excepted. 

Staircase  leading  to  the  Royal  Gal- 
lery. Retween  the  windows  is  the  Statue 
of  Racchus,  in  marble. 

First  Vestibule.  A  Statue  of  Mars, 
and  another  of  Silenus,  with  an  infant 
Racchus,  both  in  bronze — ten  Busts  of 
the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Medicis, — 
who    greatly   enriched  the  Gallery,—- 
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among  which  is  that  of  the  great  Lo- 
renzo—four  Bassi-rilievi. 

Second  Vestibule.  A  Horse  in  marble ; 
supposed  to  have  originally  belonged  to 
the  group  of  Niobe  and  her  Children  !— 
Two  quadrangular  Columns, .which  ap- 
pear to  represent  the  victories  by  land 
and  sea  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were 
dedicated  :  on  one  of  these  Columns 
rests  a  Head  of  Cybele;  and,  on  the 
other,  a  fine  Bust  of  Jupiter— a  wild 
Boar!!  said  to  be  Grecian  sculpture — 
colossal  Statues  of  Adrian,  Trajan,  and 
Augustus— two  wolf  dogs!— a  Bust  of 
Lcopoldo. 

First  Corridor.  The  ceiling  of  this 
immense  Gallery  is  adorned  with  ara- 
besques :  round  the  walls  near  the  ceil- 
ing, are  portraits  of  the  most  renowned 
Characters  of  antiquity  comprehending 
generals,  statesmen,  princes,  and  lite- 
rati ;  and,  on  the  wall  to  the  left,  below 
the  portraits,  are  paintings  of  the  Flo- 
rentine School.  Here,  likewise,  is  a 
most  valuable  collection  of  Busts  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  and  many  of  their 
Relatives,  which  go  round  the  three 
Corridors.  The  first  Corridor  contains 
several  curious  Sarcophagi :  one  of 
which,  in  the  centre  of  this  apartment, 
near  the  entrance-door,  is  particularly 
admired.  On  the  left  side  are  Statues 
of  a  Wrestler,  Mercury,  and  Apollo,  all 
especially  worth  notice;  as  are  the  Sta- 
tues of  Apollo,  Urania,  and  Pan  with  the 
young  Olynthus,  on  the  right  side. 

Second  Corridor.  On  each  side,  near 
the  ceiling,  is  a  continuation  of  the  por- 
traits of  the  most  renowed  Characters 
of  antiquity ;  here,  likewise,  are  paint- 
ings containing  the  history  of  Santa 
Maria  Maddalena,  together  with  several 
pieces  of  sculpture  :— namely,  Cupid  ! 
Bacchus  and  Ampelos!  a  Bacchante; 
Mercury  !  Leda  ;  a  circular  Altar!  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  Cleomenes; 
Cupid  and  Psyche ;  Arenus-Anadyomene ! 
Pallas-Athenas;  the  Pedestal  of  a  Can- 
delabrum dedicated  to  Mars,  on  which 
stands  a  small  triangular  Altar;  Gany- 
medes,  restored  by  Benvenuto  Cellini; 
Ganymedes  with  the  Eagle!  Venus, 
whose  head  is  encircled  by  a  diadem 

(0  Placed  near  the  windows. 

(^Hcre  are  two  Busts  of  the  Child;  one 
being  finely  executed,  the  other  very  infe- 
rior. 


which  seems  to  have  been  originally 
coloured  with  Tyrian  purple,  and  en- 
riched with  gold  and  precious  stones!! 
Torso  of  a  Faun!! 

Third  Corridor.  The  ceiling  of  this 
immense  Gallery  is  adorned  with  paint- 
ings,representing  the  revival  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  with  other  historical  sub- 
jects ;  in  which  are  introduced  portraits 
of  all  the  most  eminent  Characters 
among  the  Florentines.  On  each  side, 
near  the  ceiling,  is  a  continuation  of 
the  portraits  of  the  mo§t  renowned 
Characters  of  antiquity;  and,  on  the 
left  side,  below  the  portraits,  are  paint- 
ings by  the  Neapolitan  and  other 
Schools.  Here,  likewise,  is  a  large 
number  of  statues ;  among  which  are 
Marsyas,  restored  by  Donatello— Mar- 
syas,  restored  by  Verrocchio— Thetis, 
seated  on  a  Sea-horse— Hygeia— a  Dis- 
cobolus, supposedly  Visconti,  to  be  an 
ancient  copy  of  theDiscobolusofMyron 
— Minerva,  supposed  to  be  either  an 
Etruscan  work,  or  a  production  of  the 
iEgina  School — Mercury,  the  upper  part 
ancient,  the  lower  part  modern — Apollo 
seated— iEsculapius,  supposed  to  have 
been  part  of  a  Group;  there  being,  on 
the  left  shoulder  of  this  Statue,  a  mark  of 
the  hand  of  another  figure — Marcus  Au- 
relius — Bacchus,  by  Michael  Angelo — 
Bacchus,  by  Sansovino— Apollo  (unfi- 
nished), by  Michael  Angelo— St.  John 
Baptist,  by  Donatello— a  copy  of  the  Lao- 
coon,  by  Bandinelli— an  antique  recum- 
bent Statue  in  touchstone,  supposed  to 
represent  Morpheus! — and  an  Altar  de- 
dicated to  the  Lares  of  Augustus. 

Among  the  most  striking  Busts  in  the 
Corridors  are  those  of  Julius  Cassar,  in 
marble— Julia,  the  Daughter  of  Augus- 
tus—Marcus Agrippa  — Caligula— Nero 
when  a  child  !—Otho!—  J ulia,  the  Daugh- 
ter of  Titus— Vespasian— Titus— Plotina, 
the  consort  of  Trajan— Adrian— Anto- 
ninus Pius !— Faustina  the  elder  f') — 
Annius  Verus,  the  infant  son  of  Marcus 
Aurelius (2)— Marcus  Aurelius  Antoni- 
nus (3)— Commodus— Septimius  Severus 
— Caracalla— and  Geta. 

Adjoining  to  the  third  Corridor,  and 
not  far  distant  from  the  Statues  of  Mar- 

(3)  Here  are  four  Busts  of  Marcus  Aurelius; 
—that  which  represents  him  in  the  meridian 
of  life  being  the  finest. 
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syas,  is  an  interesting  Apartment,  called 
The  Cabinet  of  Sculpture  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  containing  six  Bassi-ri- 
lievi,  by  Benedetto  di  Rovezzano,  repre- 
senting the  Life  S.  Giovanni Gualberto— 
six  Bassi-rilievi,  by  Lucca  della  Robbia, 
intended  as  interior  decorations  for  the 
Duomo  at  Florence— two  unfinished 
Bassi-rilievi,  by  the  same  artist;  one  of 
which  represents  St.  Peter  delivered 
from  prison,  and  the  other  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  that  Apostle— four  Bassi-ri- 
lievi,by  Donatello,  intended  as  interior 
decorations  for  the  Duomo  at  Florence, 
and  forming  a  Dance  of  thirty  Genii— 
an  unfinished  Basso-rilievo,  by  Michael 
Angelo,  which  represents  the  Madonna, 
the  Infant  Saviour,  and  St.  John— a 
Basso-rilievo,  by  Antonio  Rossellino, 
which  represents  the  Madonna,  adoring 
the  Infant  Saviour — a  Basso-rilievo  of 
St.  John,  in  touchstone,  attributed  to 
Donatello— a  Bust  ofPietro  de' Medici, 
by  Mino  di  Fiesole — a  portrait  of  a  Fe- 
male, in  the  style  of  Donatello— a  Bust 
of  Macchiavelli,  executed  in  1495,  au- 
thor unknown — a  Statue  of  St.  John,  by 
Michelozzo  Michelozzi — and  a  Basso- 
rilievo,  by  Andrea  Yerocchio,  the  mas- 
ter of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Cabinet  of  Modern  Bronzes.  Ori- 
ginals. Mercury  standing  on  the  wind, 
by  Giovanni  di  Bologna  ! !— two  small 
models  of  this  fine  work,  and  a  model 
of  the  seizure  of  the  Sabine  Virgins, 
attributed  to  the  same  great  Sculptor 
—six  Statues,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna, 
representing  Juno,  Venus,  Vulcan, 
Apollo,  etc.  Over  the  door  of  entrance 
to  the  second  Cabinet  is  a  fine  Bust  of 
Cosimo  I,  by  Cellini.  This  cabinet  con- 
tains a  Model  in  wax,  and  another  in 
bronze,  of  Perseus,  by  Cellini— Abra- 
ham's sacrifice,  by  Ghiberti ! — the  statue 
of  a  Child  with  wings,  attributed  to  Do- 
natello—David,  by  Verrocchio— an  an- 
atomical Statue,  by  Cigoli— a  Basso-ri- 
lievo representing  a  Battle— Bassi-ri- 
lievi, representing  St.  Francois  Xavier, 
St.  Joseph,  and  Santa  Teresa,  by  Soldani 
—and  a  recumbent  Statue,  by  Vecchiet- 
ta  of  Siena. 

Copies.  The  Venus  de'  Medici— the 
Arrotino— the  Wrestlers— and  the  Faun 
of  the  Tribune,  all  by  Soldani— the  Toro 
Farnese,  found  buried  in  the  earth,  near 
Artimino— a  small  but  admirable  Copy 


of  theLaocoon— and  a  Bust  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

Cabinet  of  Antique  Bronzes;  enclos- 
ed in  fourteen  glass-cases — the  first  of 
which  contains,  Apis,  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
Pluto,  and  a  remarkable  Head  of  Saturn; 
Juno,  with  Etruscan  characters  on  her 
hip  !  a  Grecian  Bust  of  Minerva,  etc. — 
Second  case.  Venus  with  her  attributes 
— a  celestial  Venus— a  triumphantVenus 
—  an  Hermaphrodite! — an  Amazon! — 
Mars  armed,  etc.  Third  case.  Hercules, 
Bacchus,  and  Bacchantes— aFaun  blow- 
ing the  Doric  flute — the  Labours  of  Her- 
cules, represented  by  a  multitude  of 
small  Statues — a  Genius  giving  ambrosia 
to  Bacchus !  Fourth  case.  Victory,  For- 
tune, Genii,  Egyptian  divinities;among 
which  is  a  beautiful  Serapis,  and  Isis, 
crowned  with  a  disk,  holding  Horus  on 
her  lap.  Fifth  case.  Etruscan  divinities; 
a  very  fine  collection.  Sixth  case.  Por- 
traits of  men  and  women;  fragments  of 
Statues,  beautifully  executed;  and  a 
small  Skeleton.  Seventh  case.  Animals 
of  various  kinds,  which  served  forvotive 
offerings,  Symbols,  and  military  En. 
signs;  a  Hippogryph,  a  Chimaera;  a 
Bull  with  a  man's  head ;  a  Roman  Eagle, 
which  belonged  to  the  twenty-fourth 
Legion — and  an  Open  Hand,  called,  by 
the  Romans,  Manipulus.  Eighth  case. 
Sacrificial  Instruments.  Altars,  and 
Tripods;  a  curious  Sistrum;  a  mural 
Crown,  etc.  Ninth  case.  Candelabra 
and  Lamps.  Tenth  case.  Helmets, 
Spurs,  Bits,  etc.,  for  horses;  Rings, 
Bracelets,  Ear-rings,  all  made  of  gold; 
Mirrors  of  white  metal ;  and  Needles 
made  of  hair.  Eleventh  case.  Ancient 
Inscriptions  graven  on  bronze — a  Ma- 
nuscript, on  wax,  nearly  effaced— Ro- 
man Scales  and  Weights,  etc.  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  cases.  Kitchen  Utensils 
— a  silver  Disk  !  on  which  is  engraved, 
"Flavins  Ardaburius,"  who  was  Consul 
of  Rome  in  342.  Fourteenth  case. 
Locks,  Keys,  and  some  Monuments  of 
the  primitive  Christians ;  among  which 
is  a  Lamp  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  with  a 
figure  of  St.  Peter  at  the  stern.  Middle 
of  the  cabinet..  The  Head  of  a  Horse  ! 
An  Orator,  with  Etruscan  Characters 
engraved  on  his  robe  !!  this  fine  statue 
was  found  near  the  Lake  of  Perugia— a 
Chimaera,  with  Etruscan  Characters  en- 
graved on  one  of  the  legs !!  it  was  found 
near  Arezzo— an  Etruscan  Statue  of  a 
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Genius,  or  perhaps  a  Bacchus,  found  at 
Pesaro ! ! !(')  A  Minerva,  injured  by  fire, 
but  very  beautiful ;  on  the  helmet  is  a 
Dragon,  the  symbol  of  vigilance  and 
prudence  I !  This  statue  was  found  near 
Arezzo,  and  one  arm  has  been  restored. 
Behind  the  Cbimaera  is  a  Torso!  and 
before  it  a  Tripod!  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  temple  of  Apollo.  The 
cabinet  likewise  contains  four  Busts, 
found  in  the  sea,  near  Leghorn;  they 
appear  to  be  Grecian  sculpture;  and 
one  of  them  resembles  Homer.(*) 

Cabinet  of  ancient  vases  in  terra 
cotta.  This  cabinet  is  embellished  with 
a  pretty  Statue,  supposed,  from  its  pen- 
sive attitude,  to  have  originally  repre- 
sented theGenius  of  Death;  but  restored, 
by  mistake,  as  a  Cupid.  The  Vases  are 
all  denominated  Etruscan;  though  some 
of  them  were  found  in  Greece,  and 
others  in  the  Island  of  Elba  :  the  major 
part,  however,  came  from  Volterra, 
Arezzo,  Orbetello,  and  Sarteano,  near 
the  ancient  Clusium;  which  last-named 
spot  furnished  about  eight  hundred. 
Two  of  an  uncommon  size  adorn  the 
Armoire  numbered  X.  Some  of  the 
handsomest  are  inscribed  with  Greek 
characters;  and  one  of  these  adorns 
the  centre  of  the  Armoire  numbered  V. 
The  finest  Vase,  with  respect  to  form,  is 
black,  and  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
Armoire  numbered  III.  The  next  Ar- 
moire, numbered  IV,  contains  a  pair 
of  Vases  precisely  alike  :  and  the  Vases 
in  the  Armoires  numbered  I,  II,  III,  IV, 
and  VIII,  are  all  Etruscan.  The  ground 
of  Etruscan  Vases  appears  to  be  almost 
universally  black;  and  the    paintings 

(>)  Winckelmann  seems  to  have  thought 
this  fine  statue  the  work  of  a  Grecian  artist; 
especially  as  Pesaro  was  a  Grecian  colony. 

(»)  The  Etruscan  Bronzes  of  the  Florentine 
Gallery  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed 
at  a  period  when  Sculpture  of  this  sort  had 
reached  its  zenith  of  perfection  in  Etruria;— 
where,  according  to  Pausanias,  bronze 
statues  existed  much  earlier  than  in  Greece. 
We  are  told  that  Romulus  had  his  statue 
made  of  bronze,  probably  by  an  Etruscan 
artist ;  we  are  likewise  told  that  this  event 
occurred  about  the  eighth  Olympiad;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Greeks  worked  in 
bronze  till  about  the  sixtieth  Olympiad. 

(3)  The  statues  placed  in  this  Hall,  to  repre- 
sent the  Tragedy  of  Niobe,  and  found  at 
Rome,  near  the  Porta  Ostiensis,  are  sixteen 
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found  upon  them  frequently  represent 
national  games,  combats,  and  the  co- 
ronation of  victors.  This  cabinet  like- 
wise comprises  terra  cotta  Lamps,  and 
Figures  of  Animals;  which,  according 
to  Caylus,  were  offered  by  indigent  per- 
sons to  the  gods,  in  place  of  victims. 

Hall  of  Niobe.  At  the  upper  end  of 
this  magnificent  apartment  is  the  cele- 
brated group  of  Niobe  and  her  Young- 
est Child;  supposed  to  have,  been  done 
by  Scopas;  and  generally  considered  as 
the  most  interesting  effort  of  the  Gre- 
cian chisel  Italy  possesses :  it  is  not, 
however,  perfect ;  as  one  of  the  mother's 
hands,  and  one  of  the  child's  feet,  have 
been  restored.  Round  the  apartment 
are  statues  of  the  other  Children  of 
Niobe,  which  seem  to  be  the  work  of 
various  artists.  The  Daughter,  next  to 
Niobe,  on  the  left,  is  admirably  execut- 
ed; the  opposite  Statue,  on  the  right, 
has  great  merit;  the  Dead  Son  is  won- 
derfully fine;  but  considering  the  fable, 
it  appears  extraordinary  that  the  sculp- 
tor should  have  placed  him  on  a  cushion. 
The  two  Daughters,  on  each  side  of  the 
Paedagogus,  and  the  third  Statue  on  the 
left  of  the  entrance-door,  have  great 
merit.  It  is  extremely  to  be  regretted 
that  these  chefs-d'wuvre  of  art  are  not 
disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accord 
with  the  subject. 

The  second  Statue  on  the  left  of  the 
entrance-door  is  a  Psyche,  and  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  tragedy  of  Niobe  ; 
but  was  introduced  merely  to  ornament 
the  apartment ;  as  likewise  was  the  Sta- 
tue of  a  youth  kneeling,  and  apparently 
wounded.(3) 

in  number,  reckoning  the  Paedagogus.  We 
learn,  however,  from  Homer  and  Proper- 
tius,  that  Niobe  had  only  six  sons  and  six 
daughters;  the  former  of  whom  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Apollo,  and  five  of  the  latter  by  that 
of  Diana.  Other  writers  say  Niobe  had 
fourteen  children,  but,  at  the  same  time; 
admit,  that  one  of  them  ^Chloris,  who 
married  the  Monarch  of  Pylos)  was  spared. 
The  Group,  therefore,  ought  not  to  consist  of 
more  than  thirteen,  or,  at  the  utmost,  fifteen 
persons.  Mr.  Cockerel!,  an  able  and  ingenious 
English  architect,  long  resident  in  Greece, 
supposes  this  Group  to  have  been  the  decora- 
tion for  the  tynipan  of  the  pediment  of  a 
temple;  and  whoever  examines  the  decora- 
tions of  ancient  temples  must  coincide  with 
him  in  opinion. 
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The  walls  of  this  room  are  adorned 
with  the  following  Pictures  : — Portrait 
of  an  old  person,  supposed  to  be  the 
Mother  of  Rubens,  by  Vandyck— a  Wild 
Boar  Hunt,  by  Snyders  !— Henri  IV.,  of 
France,  at  the  battle  of  Ivry,  by  Rubens 
— the  Triumphal  Entry  of  Henri  IV., 
into  Paris,  byRubens— a  Fortune-teller, 
by  Gherardo  delle  Notti — and  the  Ma- 
donna and  Infant  Saviour,  Mary  Magda- 
lene, David,  etc.,  attributed  to  the  same 
master. 

Cabinet  of  Baroccio.  The  Adoration 
of  the  Infant  Jesus,  by  Gherardo  delle 
Notti — the  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
byBronzino — the  Madonna,  the  Infant 
Jesus,  and  St.  Anne,  by  Luini — a  Story 
from  Ariosto,  by  Guido— -Elizabeth,  Du- 
chess of  Mantua,  by  Andrea  Mantegna — 
Jesus  arrested,  by  Soddoma— a  Man  with 
a  Monkey  on  his  Shoulders,  by  Annibale 
Caracci! — the  Madonna  entreating  our 
Saviour  to  bless  the  Charitable,  called 
the  Madonna  del  Popolo,  by  Baroccio ! ! 
— Portrait  of  Julian  de'  Medici,  Duke  of 
Nemours,  by  Alessandro  Allori — Small 
picture  of  a  Female,  by  Holbein— por- 
trait of  Elizabeth  Brandts,  the  first  Wife 
of  Rubens,  by  that  master! — theDispute 
in  the  Temple,  by  Caravaggio— portrait 
of  Galileo,  by  Subterman! — the  Magda- 
lene, by  Carlo  Dolci!— St.  Peter  healing 
the  lame  Man  at  the  Gate  of  the  Temple, 
by  Cosimo  Gamberucci !— Head  of  St. 
Peterin  tears, by  Volterrano! — the  same 
subject,  by  Lanfranco!— the  Virgin  in 
grief,  by  Sassoferrato  ! — portrait  of  a 
Princess  resembling  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scotland,  by  Vandyck — portrait  of  the 
Sculptor  Francavilla,  by  Porbus— por- 
trait of  Vangelista  Scappi,  by  Francia — 
a  Bacchanalian  Party,  by  Rubens! — 
Philip  IV.,  of  Spain,  on  horseback,  by 
Velasquez— St.  Clovis  of  the  Cordeliers, 
Bishop  of  Toulouse,  praying  to  the  Ma- 
donna, by  Carlo  Dolci— the  Infant  Jesus 
with  Angels,  by  Albano — the  Empress 
Santa  Galla  Placidia,  being  a  portrait  of 
Felicia,  second  Wife  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  by  Carlo  Dolci. 

This  Cabinet  contains  four  Tables  of 
Florentine  Mosaic  Work,  called  Opera 
di  Commesso.^)  The  octagon  Table  in 
the  centre  of  the  Cabinet  displays  to- 

(■)  Florentine  Mosaic  Work,  called  Opera 
di  Commesso,  consists  of  sparks  of  gems, 
and  minute  pieces  of  the  hardest  and  most 


pazes,  onyxes,  agate,  lapis-lazuli ,  etc. 
It  occupied  the  time  of  twenty-two  ar- 
tificers for  twenty-five  years,  and  cost 
forty  thousand  sequins. 

Cabinet  of  Inscriptions.  Besides  a 
considerable  number  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Inscriptions,  here  are  several  interesting 
Heads  and  Busts;  namely,  Brutus,  by 
Michael  Angelo,  only  just  begun;  and, 
above  it,  the  first  work  of  that  great  ar- 
tist (the  Head  of  a  Satyr),  executed  when 
he  was  but  fifteen,  and  the  cause  of  his 
introduction  to  the  Platonic  Academy— 
Carneades — Scipio !  rare— Sappho — So- 
lon ! — Head  of  an  old  Man  admirably  pre- 
served— Anacreon — Head,  in  lapis  suil- 
lius,  supposed  to  represent  Euripides — 
Marcus  Antonius  the  Triumvir,  a  colossal 
Bust,  and  very  rare — Demosthenes— Ci- 
cero ! — and  Plato! — the  last  very  rare, 
and  displaying  the  name  of  the  philoso- 
pher in  Greek  characters.  Here  likewise 
is  a  valuable  basso-rilievo,  supposed  to 
represent  the  Earth,  Air  and  Water— and 
the  centre  of  the  Apartment  contains  an 
Altar  of  granite,  with  Figures  in  alto-ri- 
lievo,  and  a  Stalue  inscribed  with  hiero- 
glyphics (probably  an  Osiris)  resting  on 
the  Altar,  On  each  side  of  this  Statue  is 
a  small  Idol,  and  behind  it  a  Figure  of  a 
larger  size,  seated.  This  Work,  called 
Pompa  Isiaca,  is  supposed  to  be  ante- 
rior to  the  time  of  Adrian. 

Cabinet  of  the  Hermaphrodite.  The 
cfte/*-<fceture  of  Grecian  Scuplture  which 
gives  itsnameto  this  Apartment  reposes 
on  a  Lion's  Skin,  and  resembles  the  cele- 
brated Hermaphrodite  of  the  Paris  Gal- 
lery. Near  the  door  of  entrance  are  two 
Fragments,  one  of  which  (in  Parian  mar- 
ble) seems  to  have  represented  Bacchus, 
or  a  Faun,  and  is  highly  estimated;  the 
other  (a  Torso  of  basaltj  appears  to  have 
been  done  by  a  distinguished  artist. — 
This  Cabinet  likewise  contains  Hercules 
strangling  the  Serpents  sent  by  Juno  to 
devour  him! — twoChildren  andaGoose, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  fountain 
— a  beautiful  Infant  crowned ! — a  colos- 
sal Head  of  Alexander,  Grecian  sculp- 
ture, and  particularly  fine!!— a  colossal 
Head  of  Juno— and  a  colossal  Head  of 
an  old  Person  with  a  beard;  but  whom 
it  represents  is  unknown ! 

precious  marbles,  so  placed  as  to  imitate 
flowers,  insects,  and  painting  of  every  de- 
scription. 

c 
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Cabinet  of  Egyptian  ^»^»''>5-- 
Fixed  in  Ibewall,  on  the  left  of  the  door 
of  entrance  to  this  Cabinet,  is  a  very  ca- 
rious Tablet  in  high  preservation— the 
ba-o-rilievo  opposite  to  the  Mummy. 
and  that  below  the  window,  merit  no- 
tice: the  first  on  account  of  its  size  and 
execution:  the  second  because  it  repre- 
sent- several  trades,  a  very  uncommon 
circumstance.  Fronting  the  window, 
i-:  a  well-preserved  Mummy  on  a  Bed  of 
modern  workmanship,  imitated  from  an 
Egyptian  painting.  Hero  likewise  arc  the 
coffins  in  which  the  Mummy  was  found : 
curious  Papyri:  and  three  Glass  Cases. 
filled  with  Vases.  Idols,  small  Mummies 
of  various  Animals,  etc.  etc. 

Cabinet  containing  Portraits  of 
Painters,  chiefly  done  by  themselves. 
In  the  centre  of  this  apartment  is  the 
celebrated  Vase  of  the  Villa  Medicis, 
adorned  with  bassi-rilievi  representing 
the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia : '.—  The  ceiling 
is  painted  by  Pietro  Pandini :  round  the 
walls  are  portraits  of  Raphael.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo.  Titian,  the 
Caracci  Family.  Domenichino,  Albano, 
Guercino.  Guido.  Vandyck.  Velasquez, 
Rembrandt,  Charles  Lebrun,  vander- 
Werf,  etc.  etc.  The  Apartment  which 
communicates  with  this,  likewise  con- 
tains Portraits  of  Painters.  The  ceiling 
is  painted  by  Bimbacci :  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room  is  a  magnificent  Table 
of  Florentine  Mosaic-work.  Round  the 
walls  are  Portraits  of  Mengs,Batoni,  Rey- 
nolds, Angelica  Kaufmann,  Canova.aud 
Madame  Lebrun :  and  here  is. also,  a  mar- 
ble Bust  of  Mrs.  Darner,  done  b)  herself. 

Cabinet*  containing  Pictures  of  the 
Venetian  School.  Portrait  of  Sansovino, 
by  Titian — portrait  of  an  Old  Man,  by 
Morone — our  Saviour  dead,  by  Giovanni 
Bellino — a  Figure  in  a  Spanish  dress,  by 
Morone— the  Madonna,  our  Saviour.  SI. 
John,  etc.,  by  Titian— portraits  of  all  the 

ano,  or  more  properly  speak 
the  Da  Ponle  Family,  with  Titian  and 
his  Wife  in  the  back-ground,  by  Jacopo 
da  Ponte,  called  Bassano  !— portrait  of 
the  Venetian  Admiral,  Veniero,  by  Tin- 
toretto—Venus with  her  Attendants, 
and  Adonis  dead,  by  Bonvicino— por- 
traits of  Francesco  Duke  of  Urbino,  and 
'  uchess,  b>  Titian  '.—four  Heads,  bv 
Paolo  Veronese,  Paris  Bordone,  Tiberio 
Tinelli,  and  Campagnola— portrait  of  a 
Person  dressed  in  fed  and  black,  and 


leaning  on  a  Table,  by  Paris  Bordone  — 
two  Dogs,  by  Bassano — the  Madonna, 
the  Infant  Jesus,  and  S.  Antonio,  by  Ti- 
tian:—portrait  of  Giovanni  de"  Medici, 
the  fatherof  Cosimo  I.,  by  Titian  ! — the 
Marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  by  Tinto- 
retto—portrait  of  a  Man  in  black  with 
red  hair,  by  Bordone — portrait  of  Pan- 
tera.when  old,  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
by  Morone — the  Madonna,  our  Saviour, 
and  St.  Catherine,  v*ho  is  offering  him 
a  pomegranate,  by  Titian: !— and  the 
portrait  of  a  Woman  with  Flower:, 
commonly  ealled  The  Floral  by  the 
same  master — a  Warrior,  by  Sebastiano 
del  Piombo — a  Head,  by  Morone — the 
Last  Supper,  by  Bonifazio— the  Cruci- 
fixion, by  Paolo  Veronese — portrait  of 
Sansovino  in  old  age,  by  Tintoretto- 
portrait  of  a  Knight  of  Malta,  by  Gior- 
gione — portrait  of  Catherine  Cornaro, 
Queen  of  Cyprus,  in  the  character  of 
St.  tatherine— portrait  of  a  Geometri- 
cian, by  Palma  Vecchio. 

Cabinet  of  Gems,  etc.  This  apart- 
ment is  ornamented  with  fine  columns 
of  oriental  alabaster,  and  verde  antique : 
and  contains  a  most  valuable  collection 
of  Gems.  etc.  most  of  which  were  col- 
lected by  the  Medicean  Princes  ,  toge- 
ther with  a  Table  of  Florentine  mosaic- 
work,  executed  when  the  manufacture 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  representing  the 
ancient  Port  of  Leghorn. 

Cabinet  containing  Pictures  of  the 
French  School.  The  ceilings  of  this 
apartment,  and  those  which  communi- 
cate with  it,  were  painted,  by  the 
Poccetti  School.  Among  the  Pictures 
by  French  artists  are— Portraits  of  Al- 
fieri.  and  the  Countess  d'Albany,  by 
XavierFabre,  of  Montpellier — Theseus 
raising  the  enormous  stone  under  which 
his  Father  hid  the  sword  Theseus  was 
to  take  to  Athens,  by  Nicolas  Poussin — 
Bust  of  a  Man  clothed  in  black,  by  Phi- 
lippe de  Champagne— the  Repose  in 
:.  by  Bourdon — a  Landscape,  by 
Gasparo  Poussin — Venus  and  Adonis  on 
Mount  Ida,  by  Nicolas  Poussin — and  two 
Battle-pieces,  by  Borgognone. — In  the 
centre  of  the  Cabinet  is  a  Statue  of  Ve- 
nus extracting  a  thorn  from  her  foot; 
and  likewise  the  Statue  of  a  Youth 
examining  one  of  his  feet,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  wounded.  Whom 
this  Statue  was  intended  to  represent 
seems  doubtful. 
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Cabinet  containing  Pictures  of  the 
Flemish  School.  Bust  of  a  Man  wrapped 
up  in  fur,  wilh  a  cap  on  his  head,  by 
Denner  !— Venus  and  Adonis,  byRubens 
—Portrait  of  a  Man  in  a  black  cap,  with 
a  paper  in  his  right  hand,  by  Holbein  !— 
a  Landscape  at  sunset,  by  Claude !— Por- 
trait of  Southwell,  by  Holbein— the  in- 
terior of  a  Church,  by  Peter  Neff— Fruit, 
by  Abraham  Mignon— Gamesters,  by 
John  Van  Son— the  inside  of  a  prison 
where  the  death  of  Seneca  is  represent- 
ed, by  Peter  Neff !— portrait  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas More,  by  Holbein— a  small  picture 
of  Francis  I.,  of  France,  on  horseback, 
by  Holbein— and  another  view  of  the 
interior  of  a  Church,  by  Peter  Neff. 

Cabinet  containing  Pictures  of  the 
Dutch  School.  Peasants  at  table,  by 
John  Steen— a  Woman  selling  Fritters, 
by  Gerard  Dow— a  Miser,  painted  in  the 
style  of  Rembrandt,  by  Horace  Paulyn— 
a  Man  with  a  Lantern,  by  Adrian  Van 
Ostade— a  Schoolmaster  teaching  a 
Child  to  read,  by  Gerard  Dow  !— a  Pea- 
sant's Family  in  their  cottage,  by  Rem- 
brandt—nine pictures  by  Francis  Mie- 
ris,  namely,  a  Charlatan  exhibiting  his 
tricks— an  old  Lover  and  his  Mistress— 
a  Man  seated  at  table  with  a  bottle  of 
beer;  and  near  him,  a  Woman  and  a 
Man  asleep— the  portrait  of  the  Son  of 
Mieris — his  own  portrait — ditto,  in  anr 
other  attitude— a  Woman  sleeping,  and 
two  other  figures— the  Painter's  Family 
—and  a  Peasant  cutting  Bread,  while 
his  Wife  drinks  beer.— The  Judgment 
of  Solomon,  by  Vander-Werf— and  the 
Saviour  in  the  Manger!  by  the  same 
artist— a  Landscape, by  Ruysdael,  which 
represents  a  storm  going  off— the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Shepherds,  by  Poelenburg 
—and  two  Landscapes  with  Cattle,  by 
Adrian  Vander-Velde. 

Cabinet  containing  Pictures  of  the 
Italian  School.     Venus  reposing,  by 

(')  On  the  base  of  the  Venus  de'  Medici  is 
the  name  of  Cleomenes,  an  Athenian,  and  the 
son  of  Apollodorus.  Some  Antiquaries,  there- 
fore, suppose  this  statue  to  have  been  his 
work;  but  their  opinion  is  not  well  ground- 
ed ;  for  that  part  of  the  Base  which  bears 
the  Inscription  was  broken,  and  has  been 
restored ;  moreover,  as  Cleomenes  was  not  a 
very  celebrated  sculptor,  it  seems  improba- 
ble that  he  should  have  produced  a  work 
precisely  in  the  graceful,  delicate,  and  high- 
ly-finished style  of  Praxiteles. 


Albano— two  small  pictures  by  Titian, 
one  of  which  represents  our  Saviour  at 
the  House  of  the  Pharisee ;  the  other  the 
Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  Angels— the 
Head  of  Medusa,  by  Caravaggio!— Bust 
of  the  Madonna  pressing  the  Infant  Sa- 
viour to  her  bosom,  by  Carlo  Cignani ! 
—a  Landscape  with  Persons  singing,  by 
Guercino— Europa,  by  Albano— the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  by  Dosso  Dossi 
-the  Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and  St. 
John  with  Joseph  in  the  back-ground, 
by  Schidone— the  Madonna,  the  Saviour, 
and  St.  John,  by  Massari— the  same 
subject,  by  Guido— Diana's  Bath,  by 
Solimene— the  Breaking  of  Bread,  by 
Palma  Vecchio— Rock  Scenery,  by  Sal- 
vator  Rosa !— and  the  Annunciation,  by 
Garofolo.  ,  .     , 

Cabinet  called  the  Tribune.  This  ele- 
gant apartment,  built  after  the  design  of 
Buontalenti,  and  paved  with  precious 
marbles,  contains  admirable  specimens 
of  sculpture  and  painting.  Here  is  the 
Venus  dc'  Medici,  found  in  Adrians 
Villa,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Praxiteles!!!!!')— the  Apollo 
(called  Apollinbl!)  attributed  to  the 
same  great  artist— the  dancing  Faun!!! 
evidently  a  production  of  the  best  age 
of  ancient  sculpture,  and  excellently 
restored  by  Michael  Angelo(*)—  the 
Arrotinol!  found  at  Rome,  and  suppos- 
ed to  represent  the  Scythian  Slave,  when 
commanded  to  flay  Marsyas— and  the 
group  of  the  Lottatori,  or  wrestlers  !!(3) 
found  with  the  Niobe.  The  Venus  de' 
Medici  is  about  five  English  feet  in 
height;  the  right  arm,  and  the  left, 
from  the  elbow  downward,  are  mo- 
dern ;  indeed  the  statue,  when  first  dis- 
covered, was  broken  in  thirteen  places. 
Pliny  mentions  six  famous  Venuses;  one, 
by  Phidias,  which  stood  under  the  Por- 
tico ofOctavia, at  Rome:  another,finish- 
ed  by  Phidias,  but  begun  by  his  pupil; 

(»)  The  great  Anatomist,  Mr.  Bell,  inhisin 
teresting  Observations  upon  Italy,  expresses 
a  belief  that  this  Statue  was  originally  a 
drunken,  not  a  dancing  Faun. 

(3)  Winckelmann  thought  this  work  not 
unworthy,  either  of  Cephissodorus,  who 
made  the  Symplegma  at  Ephesus,  or  of  He- 
liodorus,  who  executed  a  similar  group. 
These  artists  were  the  sons  of  Praxiteles. 
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and  this  stood  just  without  the  town  of 
Athens;  another,  at  Rome,  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Brutus  Callaicus;  and  a  fourth, 
hv  an  unknown  artist,  which  was  placed 
iti  the  Temple  of  Peace;  another,  made 
by  Praxiteles,  and  veiled,  was  purchased 
by  the  people  of  Cos;  and  the  sixth,  an 
undraped  figure,  was  sent  to  Gnidus : 
but  this  latter,  the  more  excellent  work 
of  the  two,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed   at  Constantinople;  as  was 
the  OlVmpian   Jupiter  of  Phidias,  the 
Juno  o'fSamos,  etc.  Itseems,  therefore, 
impossible  to  discover,  from  the  author 
just  quoted,  whether  the  modest  and 
beautiful  Venus  de'  Medici  be,  or  be 
not,  the  child  of  Praxiteles.  This  statue 
is  of  Parian  Marble.  Among  the  Pictures 
of  the  Tribune  are,  the   Epiphany,  by 
Albert  Durer— Endymion  sleeping,  by 
Guercino— a  Sybil,  by  the  same  magic 
pencil— a  Holy  Family,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo— portrait    of  Cardinal   Agucchia, 
bv  Domenichino— Venus,  with  a  Love 
behind  her,  by  Titian— another  Venus, 
with  flowers  in  her  right  hand,  and  at 
her  feet  a  dog!  also  byTitian— a  portrait 
of  the  prelate  Reccadelli,  by  the  same 
master— a  Holy  Family,  with  the  Magda- 
lene, and  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  by  Parmi- 
gianino— three   pictures,    namely,  the 
Circumcision,    the   Adoration    of  the 
Magi,  and  the  Resurrection,   by  Man- 
tegna— the    Madonna,   our  Saviour,  S. 
Francesco,  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto !— the  Madonna  in 
contemplation, by  Guido!— theMassacre 
of  the  Innocents,  by  Daniello  da  Vol- 
terra!!— the  Holy  Family  and  St.  Ca- 
therine, by  Paolo   Veronese— a    Bac- 
chante, Pan, etc.,  by  AnnibaleCaracci!! 
—St.  Peter,  by  Lanfranco— St.  Jerome, 
by  Spagnoletto— the  Madonna,  our  Sa- 
viour, St.  John,  and  S.  Sebastiano,  the 
two  former  sealed,  the  two  latter  stand- 
ing, by  Pietro  Perugino  !— Six  pictures 
by  Raphael,  namely,  a  portrait  of  Mad- 
dalena  Doni,  a  Florentine  lady,  in  his 
first  style— two  HolyFamilies,  in  an  im- 
proved style,  though  still  partaking  of 
the  Perugino  School— St.  John  in  the 
wilderness!!!  a  portrait  of  PopeGiulio  II! 
and  another  of  LaFornarina!  who  was 
celebrated  for  her  attachment  to  Ra- 
phael, all  three  painted  in  his  last  and 
best  style— a  portrait,  by  Vandyck,  sup- 
posed to  represent  Jean  de  Montford — 
and  another  represcntingCharlesV.,on 


horseback— Francis  I.,  Duke  of  Urbino, 
by  Baroccio— the  Prophets,  Job  and 
Isaiah,  by  FraBartolommeo  dellaPorta! 
—the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  Correggio  ! 
— the  Virgin  adoring  the  Infant  Jesus, 
by  ditto  !— the  Decapitation  of  St.John, 
by  ditto— Herodias  receiving  the  Head 
of  St.  John,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ! — a 
Madonna  and  Child, byGiulio  Romano — 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Schidone— Hercules 
between  Vice  and  Virtue,  by  Rubens. 

Cabinets  containing  Pictures  of  the 
Tuscan  School.  Jesus  sleeping  on  his 
Cross,  by  Cristofano  Allori— the  Head  of 
Medusa,  with  the  hair  changed  into  ser- 
pents, by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ! — a  fine 
Head  (supposed  to  represent  Raphael), 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci — the  Nativity  and 
the  Circumcision,  two  pictures,  in  one, 
by  Fra  Bartolommeo! — the  birth  of  St. 
John,  by  Fra  Giovanni  di  Fiesole — S. 
Francesco,  by  Cigoli— S.  Lucia,  by  Carlo 
Dolci — small  Portraits  of  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarca,  Tuscan  School — the  Coronation 
of  the  Madonna,  by  Fra  Giovanni  di  Fie- 
sole—the  Epiphany,  by  Domenico  Ghir- 
landajo— S.  Ive,  reading  Petitions  of 
Widows  and  Orphans,  byEmpoli — Bust 
of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  painted  by  himself 
—the  Decapitation  of  Holofernes,  by 
Artemisia  Lomi — the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  containing  Portraits  of  the  Medici 
Family,  by  Lippino— the  Visitation,  by 
Albertinelli!— a  sketch  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci — the 
Holy  Virgin  enthroned,  with  the  Infant 
Saviour,  St,  John,  etc.,  by  Fra  Bartqjom- 
meo — the  same  subject,  by  Domenico 
Ghirlandajo— the  Descent  of  our  Saviour 
into  Purgatory,  by  Bronzino— a  Child 
grasping  a  Bird,  likewise  by  Bronzino — 
S.Zenobio,  Bishop  of  Florence,  recalling 
a  dead  Child  to  life,  by  Ridolpho  Ghir- 
landajo—the  Corpse  of  the  Saint  carried 
to  the  Duomo,  by  the  same  master — the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  by  Cigoli — 
Joseph  presentinghisFather  to  Pharaoh, 
by  Pontormo. 

TheCollections  of  Medals,  Camei,  and 
In  tagli,  Drawings  and  Engravings,which 
belong  totheFlorentine  Gallery,  cannot 
be  seen  byForeigners  without  a  special 
order. 

The  Palazzo  Pitti,  now  the  Royal 
Residence/,1)  was  begun  after  the  design 

(0  Lucca  Pitti,  an  ostentatious  Florentine, 
and  the  contemporary  of  Cosimo  Paler  Pa- 
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of  Filippodi  SerBrunellesco,  the  most 
celebrated  architect  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  finished  by  Ammannati.    In 
the  Quadrangle,  is  the  Basso-rilievo  of 
a  Mule,  who  constantly  drew  a  sledge 
which  contained  the  materials  employed 
in  the  building;  and  over  this  Basso- 
rilievo  is  a  Statue  of  Hercules,  attribut- 
ed lo  Lysip[ms.{i)OntheGround-ftoor  is 
a  Chapel,  which   contains  a  beautiful 
Altar  of  Florentine  work,  with  the  Last 
Supper,  executed  in  pietre  dure,  in  its 
centre — the  ceiling  and  walls  are  adorn- 
ed with  Frescos,  of  which  that  repre- 
senting the  Crucifixion  seems  the  best. 
The  Ground-floor  likewise  contains  fine 
Frescos,  by  Sebastiano  Ricci,  Giovanni 
da  San  Giovanni,  etc.  The  first  room  up- 
stairs contains  ten  Statues  taken  from 
the  Villa  Medici ;  and  the  best  of  these 
is  a  Minerva.    The  Second  room  con- 
tains Busts  of  Roman  Emperors,  like- 
wise taken  from  the  Villa  Medici.  Other 
rooms  contain  a  princely  collection  of 
Paintings;  some  of  the  most  striking 
among  which  were,  in  the  autumn  of 
1827,  thus  arranged :  (»)— 1st  room.  Two 
large  Landscapes,  by  Salvator  Rosa !!  — 
Gipsies  telling  a  Youth  his  fortune,  by 
Caravaggio— two    Landscapes,  by  Ru- 
bens!—the  Martyrdom  of  Santa  Cate- 
rina,  by  Bassano— Titian's  Favourite, 
by  Titian— and  the  blessed  Virgin  and 
Infant  Jesus,  likewise  by  Titian.  Second 
room.    The  blessed  Virgin  and  Infant 
Jesus,  by  Murillo— the  Holy  Family,  by 
Giulio  Romano— the  Deposition   from 
the  Cross,  by  Cigoli — the  blessed  Virgin, 
the  Infant  Saviour,  and  Elizabeth,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto— the  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  by  FraBartolommeo  !— Head 
of  Rembrandt,  by  himself.  Third  room. 
The  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  by  Ra- 
phael!!!—Mars  escaping  from  the  arms 
of  Venus,  by  Rubens !!!— the  blessed 
Virgin,  the  Saviour,  St.  John,  Santa  Ca- 
terina,  etc.  by  Raphael.— Rubens  and 
his  Friends,  by  Rubens!— and Herodias 
with  the  Head  of  St.  John.  Fourthroom. 
Two  large  Battle-pieces,  by  Salvator  Ro- 
sa!! — Catiline'sCorispiracy,  by  the  same 
great  master— the  Fates,    by  Michael 

trias,  began  to  erect  this  Palace;  but  had  not 
sufficient  wealth  to  finish  it. 

(»)  According  to  Winckelmann,  this  statue, 
though  ancient,  is  of  a  linje  posterior  to  that 
of  Lysippus. 


Angelo!!— St.  Mark,  by  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo!!— and  the  Madonna  in  glory,  with 
Saints    contemplating    the  Vision,   by 
Andrea  del  Sarto  !    Fifth  room.    The 
Hours,  by  Giulio  Romano !— The  Saviour 
and  Saints,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  !— the 
Madonna,  fahe  Saviour,  etc.  (being  a  copy 
from    Correggio ),    by    Baroccio— and 
Calvin,  Luther,   and  Caterina  a  Boria, 
by  Giorgione  da  Castel  Franco,  one  of 
the  Founders  of  the  Lombard  School! 
This  Collection    is  likewise   enriched 
with  the  following  pictures:— The  Ma- 
donna enthroned,  by  Raphael !— The 
Saviour  dead,  by  Pietro  Perugino — the 
Madonna  enthroned,  by  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo—Astrologers,  by  Zingano— Hunt- 
ers with  game,  by  Giovanni  da    San 
Giovanni — our  Saviour  at   supper,  by 
Palma  Vecchio— a  portrait  of  the  Secre- 
tary San  Juiiano,  by  Cristofano  Allori 
—a  Child,  by  Santi  di  Tito— the  Deposi- 
tion from  the  Cross,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto 
—a  Holy  Family,   by  Pordenone— two 
Pictures  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto— a  copy  of  Raphael's 
fresco  of  St.  Peter  delivered  from  prison, 
by  Federico  Zuccari— the  Madonna  and 
Angels,  by  Luca  Giordano— St.  Peter,  by 
Carlo  Dolci — our  Saviour  and  other  Fi- 
gures,   by  Cigoli— S.  Sebastiano,     by 
Titian— two  pictures  of  the  Assumption, 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto— S.  Sebastiano,  by 
Annibale  Caracci— Cleopatra,  by  Guido 
—Andrea  del  Sarto  and  his  Wife,  by 
himself— Giulo  II.,  by  Raphael! !— St. 
John,  by  Carlo  Dolci— a  half-length  Fe- 
male Figure,  by  Carlo  Dolci— Leo  X.,  by 
Raphael ! !— our   Saviour  and  the   Ma- 
donna crowned,  by  Carlo  Dolci— a  Mag- 
dalene, by  Titian— a  Child,  by  Correggio 
— St.  John,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto— aHoly 
Family,  by  Schidone  !— The  Ceilings  of 
these  apartments,  up-stairs,  painted  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona  and  his  Scholars,  re- 
present the  patriotic  actions  of  the  Me- 
dici family,  under  emblems  taken  from 
Heathen  Mythology. 

Ceiling  of  the  Camera  di  Ventre. — 
Minerva  forcing  a  Youth  (by  whom  is 
meant  Cosimo  I.),  from  the  arms  of  Ve- 
nus, to  place  him  under  the  guidance  of 

(a)  The  disposition  of  the  easel  pictures  in 
the  Palazzo  Pitti  is  so  often  altered,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  specify  in  what  room 
each  work  may  be  found. 
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Hercules;  while  the  Genius  of  War  shows 
him  Ihe  laurel  wreath  he  ought  to  aspire 
after— The  Continence  of  Scipio— An- 
liochus  quilting  his  Mistress,  to  go 
where  duty  calls  him— Crispus,  son  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine,  resisting  the 
Solicitations  of  Fausta,  his  itepmolher 
— cvrus  dismissing  his  prisoner,  Pan- 
thca,  that  he  might  not  be  seduced  by 
her  charms— Augustus  showing  Cleo- 
palra  that  her  beauty  had  not  power  to 
captivilale  him— Alexander  receiving 
Ihe  mother  and  wife  of  Darius  with  hu- 
manity, but  without  being  betrayed 
into  faulty  admiration  of  the  latter— 
Massinissa  sending  poison  to  the  Queen 
of  Numidia,  that  she  might  avoid,  by 
death,  the  disgrace  of  swelling  Scipio' s 

triumph. 

While  Pielro  da  Cortona  was  employed 
in  painting  the  Camera  di  Vencre,  Fer- 
dinando  II.,  who  came  to  view  the  work, 
expressed  great  admiration  of  a  child 
drowned  in  tears.  "  See,  "  replied  the 
painter,  "with  what  facility  children 
are  made  either  to  laugh  or  weep!" 
and,  so  saying,  he  gave  one  stroke 
with  his  brush,  and  the  child  appeared 
to  be  laughing;  till,  with  another  stroke, 
he  restored  the  countenance  toils  ori- 
ginal form. 

Ceiling  of  the  Camera  a" Apollo.  A 
Youth,  who  again  represents  Cosimo  I., 
inspired  with  poetic  fire,  and  Apollo 
showing  him  the  celestial  globe,  that  he 
may  sing  of  its  wonders— Caesar  attend- 
ing" to  instructive  books  as  he  walks, 
that  he  may  not  waste  time — Augustus, 
after  having  shut  the  Temple  of  Janus, 
cherishing  the  Muses,  and  listening  to 
the  JEneid  —  Alexander  preparing  to 
march,  and  taking  with  him  part  of  the 
Iliad— the  F.mperor  Justinian  forming  a 
code  of  laws. 

Ceiling  of  the  Camera  di  Marta. 
Cosimo  1.,  under  the  form  of  a  young 
warrior,  leaping  out  of  a  boat,  and 
combating  with  his  lance;  while  Mars 
assists  him,  by  darting  lightning  at  his 
Enemies— Castor  and  Pollux  carrying 
the  spoils  of  the  Vanquished  to  Hercules, 
who  makes  them  into  a  trophy — Capti- 
ves loaded  with  chains  supplicating  the 
Goddess  of  Victory ;  Peace,  with  the 
olive-branch  in  her  hand,  giving  them 
comforl;  while  Abundance  revives,  and 
scatters  blessings  among  the  conquer- 
ed people. 


Ceiling  of  the  Camera  di  Giove.  Ju- 
piter receiving  a  young  Hero,  who  still 
representsCosimo  I.,  and  is  conducted  to 
Olympus,  by  Hercules  and  Fortune,  in 
order  to  receive  a  crown  of  immortality. 
A  Genius  holds  his  hands  before  the 
Hero's  eyes,  to  prevent  their  being  daz- 
zled by  the  splendour  of  the  Thunderer; 
while  another  Genius  presents  the  young 
man's  armour,  perforated  with  javelins, 
to  the  Goddess  of  Victory,  who  engraves 
his  name  upon  a  shield  :  she  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  just  begun,  and  only  written 
the  initial  letter  of  the  word  Medicis. 
The  Frescos,  in  form  of  a  fan,  represent 
the  emblems  of  Peace;  namely,  Minerva 
planting  an  Olive-tree— Mars  mounted 
on  Pegasus — Castor  and  Pollux  with 
their  horses  coupled  together — Vulcan 
reposing  in  his  forge— Diana  sleeping 
after  the  chase.  Apollo,  god  of  arts,  and 
Mercury,  god  of  commerce  and  wealth, 
appear  among  the  emblems  of  peace ; 
while  the  General  of  the  Vanquished  is 
represented  as  making  ineffectual  ef- 
forts to  snap  his  chains;  in  which  at- 
tempt he  is  aided  by  Discord,who  carries 
in  her  hand  a  torch  to  relume  the  flames 
of  war. 

Ceiling  of  the  Stanza  di  Ercole. 
Hercules  on  the  Funeral  Pile;  above 
which  is  the  Apotheosis  of  that  Hero, 
whom  Mars  and  Prudence  conduct  to 
Olympus,  where  he  receives  a  crown  of 
immortality. 

In  an  elegantly-furnished  Suite  of 
Apartments,  opposite  to  that  which  con- 
tains the  Pictures,  are  magnificent  Vases 
of  Sevres  Porcelain:  ornamented  Clocks; 
Tables  of  Florentine  Mosaic  Work;  and 
Canova's  celebrated  Venus:  and  in  the 
Grand  Duke's  Library  are  the  Manu- 
scripts of  Machiavelli  and  Galileo,  toge- 
ther with  several  olherManuscriptsand 
Printed  Works,  which  merit  inspection. 
The  Palazzo  Pitti  may  usually  be  seen 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  three  in 
the  afternoon.  The  Custode  up-stairs 
expects  from  four  to  six  pauls,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  party  he  attends; 
and  the  servant  below-stairs  expects 
two  pauls. 

The  Giardino  di  Boboli,  open  to  the 
public  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  is 
very  large,  and  contains  several  pieces 
of  sculpture;  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  two  Dacian  Prisoners,  in 
oriental  porphyry,  at  the  entrance;  a 
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colossal  Ceres;  the  Fountain  at  the  end 
of  the  principal  walk,  decorated  with  a 
colossal  Neptune  standing  on  a  granite 
basin  above  twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
with  the  Ganges,  Nile,  and  Euphrates 
beneath,  all  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna; 
Neptune,  in  bronze,  surrounded  with 
Sea-monsters,  by  Lorenzi ;  and  four 
unfinished  Statues  by  Michael  Angelo. 

The  Museo  d'Istoria  Naturale,  col- 
lected by  the  Grand-Duke  Leopoldo,  is 
said  to  be  the  finest  Museum  existing, 
with  respect  to  the  anatomical  prepara- 
tions in  wax  and  wood,  the  petrifactions 
and  minerals,  and  the  thick-leafed, 
milky,  and  spongy  plants ;  which  cannot 
be  preserved  in  the  common  way,  and 
are  therefore  beautifully  represented  in 
wax,  to  complete  the  botanical  part  of 
this  princely  collection.  All  the  anato- 
mical preparations,  in  wax  and  wood, 
were  executed  under  the  orders  of  Cav. 
F.  Fontana,  except  the  famous  repre- 
sentation of  the  Plague,  which  was  done 
by  the  Abbate  Lumbo  in  the  days  of  the 
Medici,  and  is  so  painfully  tine  that  few 
persons  can  bear  to  examine  it.  This 
masterly  performance  owes  its  present 
place  to  Cav.  Giovanni  Fabbroni,  a  gen- 
tleman already  mentioned,  who  not  only 
contributed  essentially  to  the  improve- 
ment of  theMuseum,  but  likewise  to  that 
of  arts  and  sciences  in  general.  Below 
stairs  is  a  Laboratory.  On  the  first  floor 
are  two  rooms  filled  with  large  Quadru- 
peds, Fishes,  etc. — a  Library — rooms  de- 
voted to  Mechanics,  Hydraulics,  Electri- 
city, and  Mathematics ;  together  with  a 
Botanic  Garden  :  and  on  the  second 
floor  are  twenty  rooms,  containing  the 
representation  of  the  Plague,  and  Anato- 
mical Preparations;  all  of  which  may  be 
avoided  by  persons  not  inclined  to  see 
them.  In  anofiier  suite  of  apartments* 
on  the  same  floor  *  are  Birds,  Fishes, 
Reptiles,  insects,  Shells,  Fossils,  Mine- 
rals, Wax-plants,  etc.  The  Observatory 
makes  a  part  of  this  Museum,  which  is 
usually  open  to  the  Public  every  day, 
festivals  excepted,  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  twelve;  and  again  from 
three  till  five  in  the  afternoon. 

Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  or  the  Duo- 
mo,  a  Tuscan  Gothic  Edifice,  was  begun 
about  the  year  1290,  by  Arnolfo,  and 

(>)  Dante  was  born  at  Florence,  a.  d.  1261. 
He  fought  in  two  battles ;  was  fourteen  times 
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finished  about  the  year  1 445,  by  Brunel- 
lesco;  it  measures  (according  to  report) 
four  hundred  and  twenty-six  Paris  feet 
in  length.  Its  cupola  was  completed  by 
the  last-named  architect ,  who  has  gain- 
ed immoral  honour  by  the  perform- 
ance. Us  Lantern,  designed  by  Brunelles- 
co,  is  of  solid  marble,  finely  carved. 
The  outward  walls  of  this  vast  and 
gloomy  Church  are incrusted  with  black 
and  white  polished  marble;  the  pave- 
ment is  marble,  and  the  balustrades 
and  pillars  which  surround  the  Tribuna 
were  designed  by  Baccio  d'Agnolo,  and 
ornamented  with  Bassi-rilievi  by  Bandi- 
nelli  and  Giovanni  del  Opera.  Toward 
the  Via  de'  Scrvi,  over  aDoor  of  curious 
workmanship,  is  an  Annunciation  in 
Mosaic,  called  by  the  Ancients,  Litho- 
stratumj  and  executed  by  Ghirlandajo  : 
another  specimen  of  the  same  kind  is 
placed  within  the  Church,  above  the 
Great  Door.  Over  the  southern  Door  is 
a  Group  of  the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour 
between  twoAngels,  by  Giovanni  Pisano. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  Choir  is  a  Cru- 
cifix, by  Benedetto  da  Majano  ;  behind 
the  High  Altar,  a  marble  Pieta,  said  to 
have  been  the  last  work  of  Michael  An- 
gelo, which  death  prevented  him  from 
completing!;  and  on  the  Altars  three 
Statues,  by  Bandinelli,  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther, our  Saviour,  and  an  Angel.  This 
Edifice  likewise  contains  statues,  por- 
traits, and  monuments  of  celebrated 
Characters  of  the  Florentine  Republic. 
On  the  right,  near  the  great  door,  is  a 
Bust  of  Brunellesco ;  next  to  this,  a  Bust 
of  Giotto;  farther  on,  are  Pietro  Farne- 
se,  General  of  the  Florentines,  and  Mar- 
silio  Ficino,  the  Reviver  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  a  man,  as  remarkable  for 
his  learning,  as  for  the  lowness  of  his 
stature.  Near  the  Door  leading  to  the 
Via  de'  Servi,  is  an  antique  Portrait  of 
Dante,  the  father  of  Italian  poetry; 
whose  tomb,  however,  is  at  Ravenna, 
where  he  died  in  exile.  This  portrait 
was  done  by  Andrea  Orgagna;  and  so 
highly  do  the  Florentines  venerate  the 
memory  of  Dante,  thai  the  place  where 
he  often  sat,  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  is 
carefully  distinguished  by  a  white 
stone. (•)  Near  this  great  poet,  is  the  por- 
trait of  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  a  celebrated 

appointed  Ambassador,  and  once  Prior  of 
the  Piepublic;  but,  nevertheless,  without  hav- 
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General  (called  by  theFlorcnlines,  Gio- 
vanni Acnto):and  another  porlrait  of 
Niccolo  da  Tolentino;  and  under  the 
first-named  picture  is  an  Inscription, 
which  says,  Acuto  was  a  British 
Knight.(')  In  the  Chapel  of  S.  Zenobio 
is  a  bronze  Ciborio,  byGhiberti;  and 
the  Door  of  the  Sacristy  was  executed 
by  Luca  dclla  llobbia,  the  inventor  of 
painting  upon  glass.(aj 

The  Campanile, a  Grcco-Araba Gothic 
quadrangular  Tower  of  black,  white, 
and  red  polished  marble,  designed  by 
Giotto,  and  begun  in  1334,  is  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  Paris  feet  in  height, 
and  the  most  beautiful  Edifice  of  its 
kind  in  Italy.  The  four  Statues,  on  the 
side  nearest  to  the  Baptistery,  are  by 
Donatello;  and  one  of  these  (called  by 
its  author,  his  Zuccone,  or  BaldpateJ  he 
preferred  to  all  his  other  works,  partly 
from  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture,  and 
partly  because  it  resembled  one  of  his 
friends.  The  other  statues  are  by  Pic- 
colo Arclino,  Andrea  Pisano,  Giottino, 
and  Luca  della  Robbia. 

S.  Giovanni,  or  the  Baptistery,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  a  Temple 
of  Mars,  is  of  an  octangular  form,  with 
a  roof  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome.  The  exterior  walls  are 
incrusted  with  polished  marble ;  and  the 
two  Bronze  Doors,  done  by  Ghiberti, 
after  the  designs  of  Arnolfo,  and  for- 
merly gilt,  are  so  peculiarly  beautiful, 
that  Michael  Angelo  used  to  say,  they 
deserved  to  have  been  the  gates  of  Pa- 
radise. The  other  door  was  executed 
by  Andrea  Pisano,  after  the  designs  of 
Giotto.  The  foliage  and  festoons,  round 
the  first-named  Doors,  are  by  Ghiberti's 
son,  Bonacorsa ;  the  Bassi-rilievi  re- 
present Scriptural  Histories.  On  the 
outside  of  the  Baptistery  is  a  celebrated 
Group,  in  bronze,  by  F.  Rustici,  repre- 
senting St.  John  Baptist  with  a  Scribe 
and  a  Pharisee.  The  two  porphyry 
Columns,  on  the  sides  of  the  principal 
entrance,  were  presented  by  the  Pisans 

iog  committed  any  crime  against  his  coun- 
try, he  was  stripped  of  his  fortune,  banish- 
ed, and  even  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive. 
{')  Among  the  foreign  Condolticri  who 
served  in  the  martial  contests  between  Pisa 
and  Florence,  Sir  John  Hawkwood  (having, 
together  with  his  followers,  "the  white  Com 
pany,"  learned  the  art  of  war  under  Ed- 
ward III.  of  England,  was  by  far  the  most 
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to  theFlorcnlines, in  consequence  ofthe 
latter  having  guarded  Pisa  while  its  in- 
habitants were  engaged  in  subduing 
Majorca  and  Minorca  :  and  the  pendent 
Chains,  seen  here,  and  in  other  parts  of 
theCity,are  trophies  won  by  the  Floren- 
tines when  they  conquered  ihe  ancient 
Porto  Pisano.  The  interior  part  of  the 
Baptistery  is  adorned  with  sixteen  im- 
mense granite  Columns,  which  support 
a  Gallery  ;  and  between  these  Columns 
are  Statues  representing  the  twelve 
Apostles,  the  Law  of  Nature,  and  the 
Written  Law, all  by  Ammannati:  except 
St.  Simon,  which,  in  consequence  ofthe 
original  statue  being  broken,  was  re- 
placed by  Spinnazzi.  The  High  Altar  is 
adorned  with  a  Statue  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist in  the  act  of  being  transported  to 
Heaven  by  Angels ;  and  this  group,  and 
the  Ornaments  of  the  Pulpit,  are  by 
Ticciati.  On  theCciiing  are  Mosaics  by 
Apollonius  (a  Grecian  artist,),  Andrea 
Teffi,  Gaddo  Gaddi,  etc.  The  Pavement 
is  chiefly  ancient  Mosaic,  and  in  one 
part  represents  the  Sun,  with  the  twelve 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac.  In  ancient  Mosaic, 
likewise,  is  the  following  Inscription, 
which  may  be  read  either  backward  or 
forward  :  "  En  giro  torte  Sol  ciclos  et 
rotor  igne.  "  (3j 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Marco,  belonging  to 
the  Padri  Domenicani,  is  a  handsome 
Edifice,  adorned  with  good  sculpture 
and  valuable  paintings.  On  the  right  of 
the  great  door  are— a  Crucifixion,  by 
SanlidiTito— the  Madonna,  our  Saviour, 
and  Saints,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo !— and 
an  old  Mosaic,  representing  the  Madon- 
na, etc.  The  Cupola  of  the  Tribuna  was 
painted  by  Alessandro  Gherardini ;  and 
behind  the  high  altar  is  the  Last  Sup- 
per, by  Sacconi.  To  the  right  of  the  Tri- 
buna is  the  Serragli  Chapel,  the  Ceiling 
of  which  was  painted  by  Poccetti ! 
Here,  likewise,  are,  the  Last  Supper,  by 
Santidi  Tito,  and  the  Supper  of  Emmaus, 
by  Cav.  Curradi.  Farther  on,  is  the 
Salviati  Chapel,  completely  incrusted 

accomplished  Commander  of  his  time.  His 
last  years  were  devoted  to  the  Florentines; 
by  whom  he  was  honoured  with  a  magnifi- 
cent funeral,  in  1394. 

(2)  The  Meridian  in  this  Church  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  astronomical  instrument  in 
Europe. 

"(3)  Phoebus  drives  on,  oblique,  his  fiery 
car." 
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with  marble,  and  containing  a  Picture, 
by  Allessandro  Allori,  of  the  return  of 
our  Saviour  from  Purgatory  ;  a  Statue 
of  St.  John  Baptist,  executed  after  the 
design  of  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  by  Fran- 
cavilla;  bronze  Bassi-rilievi,  executed 
after  the  designs  of  Giovanni  di  Bologna, 
by  Portigiani;  a  Cupola,  painted  by 
Aless.  Allori ;  two  paintings,  represent- 
ing the  Exposition  and  Translation  of 
S.  Antonino,  by  Passignano;  and,  un- 
der the  Arch  of  the  Chapel,  S.  Antonino 
in  marble,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  (i) 
Leading  down  the  Church,  toward  the 
great  door,  is  a  picture,  by  Cigoli,  re- 
presenting the  Emperor  Heraclius,  in 
the  habit  of  a  Penitent,  bearing  the 
Cross;  a  fine  copy,  by  Gabbiani,  of  Fra 
Bartolommeo's  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  St.  Cathe- 
rine; S.  VincenzioFerreri  preaching  to 
the  people;  and  the  Transfiguration,  by 
Paggi.  The  Ceiling  of  the  nave  is  paint- 
ed by  Pucci ! ;  and  the  Curtain  of  the 
Organ,  by  Gherardini.  In  this  Church 
are  buried  two  celebrated  men,  Angelo 
Poliziano,  and  Giovanni  Pico  della  Mir- 
andola,  both  highly  famed  for  their 
learning;  and  the  latter  was  not  only 
styled,  "  The  Phoenix  of  the  sciences,  " 
but  called,  by  Scaliger,  "  A  prodigy — a 
man  without  a  fault!"— They  both  died 
in  1494.  The  Sacristy  of  S.  Marco  con- 
tains a  Statue  of  our  Saviour,  by  Antonio 
Novelli;  two  Bassi-rilievi,  by  Conti; 
and,  over  the  first  Door,  wilhinside,  a 
Picture,  by  Beato  Giovanni  Angelico  ! 
The  Library  is  rich  in  Manuscripts — the 
Cloisters  are  adorned  with  Frescos,  by 
B.  G.  Angelico,  Poccetti,  Fra  Barlolom- 
meo,  Carlo  Dolci,  etc.;  and  near  the 
garden  is  a  chapel,  painted  by  Poccetti, 
and  now  the  Spezieria,  where  the  best 
essences  in  Florence  are  fabricated. 

The  Church  of  the  SS.  Annunziata 
(a  finely  proportioned  Edifice)  contains 
a  Fresco  of  the  Annunciation,  done  by 
a  certain  Bartolommeo;  who  being,  it 
is  said,  at  a  loss  how  to  make  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Madonna  properly  sera- 
phic, fell  asleep,  while  pondering  over 
his  work;  and,  on  waking,  found  it  exe- 
cuted in  a  style  he  was  unable  to  equal ; 
upon  which,  he  instantly  exclaimed, "  A 
miracle,  a  miracle !  " — and  his  country- 

(')  One  of  the  Oratories  of  the  Chapel  of  S. 
Antonino  contains  two  fine  Pictures  by  Nal- 


men  were  too  fond  of  miracles  not  to 
believe  him;  although  the  Madonna's 
face  is  by  no  means  so  exquisitely  paint- 
ed as  to  be  attributed  to  a  heavenly 
artist.  The  open  Vestibule,  leading  to 
the  Church,  is  ornamented  with  several 
Frescos;  namely,  a  Nativity,  by  Baldo- 
vinetti ;  S.  Filippo  Benizzi  induced  to 
embrace  the  monastic  life  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vision,  by  Rosselli;  S.  Fi- 
lippo covering  a  naked  Leper  with  his 
own  shirt,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  S.  Fi- 
lippo, while  travelling  toward  Modena, 
reviled  by  Young  Men  sitting  under  a 
tree,  which  being  struck  with  lightning, 
two  of  the  Bevilers  are  killed;— this  is 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  as  are,  S.  Filippo 
delivering  a  young  Person  from  an  evil 
Spirit— a  dead  Child  restored  to  life,  by 
touching  the  garment  which  covered 
the  corpse  of  the  Saint— Women  and 
Children  kneeling  round  a  Friar,  who 
is  adorned  with  the  relics  of  S.Filippo's 
clothes— and  seven  Lunettes,  on  the 
other  sides  of  the  vestibule.— The  Mar- 
riage of  the  Madonna,  is  by  Francabigio; 
the  Visit  of  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  by  Pon- 
tormo;  and  the  Assumption,  by  Rossi. 
This  Corridor  contains  a  Bust  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto.  The  Church  of  the  Annun- 
ziata is  loaded  with  ornaments  :  in  the 
centre  of  the  Ceiling  is  an  Assumption, 
by  Volterrano;  who  likewise  painted 
the  Cupola  of  the  Tribuna !  In  the  Cha- 
pel which  encloses  the  miraculous  pic- 
ture, are  an  altar,  adorned  with  silver 
Bassi-rilievi;  two  silver  Candelabra 
about  six  feet  high;  two  large  silver 
Statues  of  Angels;  aCiborio,  beautifully 
worked,  and  embellished  with  a  Head 
of  our  Saviour,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  a 
silver  Cornice,  from  which  hangs  a  Cur- 
tain of  the  same  metal ;  and  an  immense 
number  of  silver  Lilies,  and  Lamps, 
which  encircle  the  altar.  The  Pavement 
of  this  Chapel  is  porphyry  and  Egyptian 
granite ;  and,  in  the  adjoining  Oratory, 
the  walls  of  which  are  incrusted  with 
agate,  jasper,  and  other  precious  stones, 
is  a  Crucifix,  by  Antonio  di  San  Gallo. 
To  the  left  of  the  great  door  is  a  Picture 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  by  Aless.  Allori; 
and  another,  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Stra- 
dano  :  the  Ceiling  and  Lunettes  of  the 
Chapel  on  this  side,  at  the  end  of  the 

dini;  namely,  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
and  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel. 
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cross,  arc  painted  in  Fresco,  by  Volter- 
rano ;  and  contain  a  curious  old  Picture, 
over  the  Altar,  ofS.  Zcnobio,  and  other 
figures.  In  front  of  the  High  Altar 
(which  is  adorned  with  a  splendid  silver 
ciborio  ,  are  recumbent  Statues,  the  one 
by  Francesco  da  S.  Gallo,  the  other  by 
Giovanbatista  Foggini :  and  behind  the 
altar  is  a  Chapel  decorated  after  designs, 
and  at  the  expense,  of  Giovanni  di  Bo- 
logna, who  was  buried  in  it;  and  whose 
Tomb  is  adorned  with  a  Crucifix  and 
Bassi-rilicvi,  in  bronze,  executed  by 
himself,  for  the  Grand-Duke,  by  whom 
they  were  thus  handsomely  and  judi- 
ciously appropriated.  The  Chapel  con- 
tains a  Picture  of  the  Resurrection,  by 
Ligozzi ;  a  Pieta,  by  Passignano  ;  a  Na- 
tivity, by  Paggi;  and  a  Cupolelta,  by 
Poccetti !  Leading  from  the  high  altar, 
toward  the  great  door  in  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cross  to  that  already  describ- 
ed, is  a  Chapel,  painted  by  Vincenzio 
Meucci :  and  near  this,  is  the  Chapel  of 
Bandinelli,  containing  a  dead  Christ,  in 
marble,  supported  by  Nicodemus;  the 
latter  being  a  portrait  of  Bandinelli  by 
whom  this  group  was  executed.  The 
Curtain  of  the  Organ,  representing  the 
Canonisation  of  Santa  Giuliana,  is  by 
Romei.  In  a  Corridor  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Church,  is  the  celebrated  Fresco, 
called  La  Madonna  del  Sacco  HI  deemed 
the  master-piece  of  Andrea  del  Sarto; 
and  at  which  Michael  Angelo  and  Titian 
are  said  to  have  gazed  unceasingly,  it 
is  recorded,  that  the  author  of  this 
beautiful  work  did  it  for  a  sack  of  corn, 
in  a  time  of  famine.  Here  are  other 
Paintings,  by  eminent  artists ;  and  those 
in  the  Corridor,  which  contains  the 
Madonna  del  Sacco,  were  done  by 
Poccetti,  who  has  represented  the  most 
remarkable  actions  of  the  Six  Founders 
of  the  Monastery.  Another  Corridor 
contains,  Menetto  preaching  before  St. 
Louis,  King  of  France;  Innocent  IV.  mak- 
ing his  nephew  Protector  of  the  order 
of  Servites,  both  by  Rosselli;  and  the 
Madonna  in  a  car,  by  Salimbeni.  Another 
Corridor  exhibits  Alexander  IV.  giv- 
ing Religion  power  to  erect  monaste- 
ries throughout  the  world,  by  Rosselli; 
Buonfigliulo  resigning  the  Government 
of  the  Church,  by  Poccetti ;  three  other 
Paintings,  by  Salimbeni;  and,  on  the 
Ceiling,  small  Portraits  of  illustrious 
Servites.    The  refectory  is  adorned  with 
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a  Fresco,  by  SantidiTito;  and  on  the 
top  of  the  Stairs,  leading  to  the  Novi- 
ziato,  is  a  Pieta,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
deemed  one  of  his  bestworks :  thisgreat 
Painter  was  buried  in  the  open  Vestibule 
before  the  Church. 

The  Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  Madda- 
lena dei  Pazzi  particularly  deserves 
notice,  on  account  of  the  Neri  Chapel, 
situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  Court 
leading  to  the  Church.  The  altar-piece 
of  this  Chapel  is  by  Passignano;  and  its 
Cupoletta  contains  the  chef-d'eeuvre  of 
Poccetti,  representing  the  Mansions  of 
the  Blessed  !!  In  the  Church  is  a  mag- 
nificent Cappella  maggiore,  incrusted 
with  rare  and  beautiful  marbles,  and 
adorned  by  twelve  Columns  of  Sicilian 
jasper,  with  capitals  and  bases  of  bronze 
gilt.  Here  rest  the  remains  of  Santa 
Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi,  surrounded 
with  Bassi-rilievi  of  bronze  gilt  (express- 
ing the  most  memorable  actions  of  her 
life,),  and  four  marble  Statues,  represent- 
ing her  most  conspicuous  virtues ; 
namely,  Piety,  Meekness,  Penitence,  and 
Religion.  Meekness,  with  the  lamb  and 
dove,  and  Religion  with  a  veil,  are  par- 
ticularly worth  notice;  especially  the 
latter;  the  features  through  the  veil 
being  finely  expressed.  The  Cupola  is  by 
Pietro  Dandini;  and  the  other  Paintings, 
by  Ciro  Ferri  and  Luca  Giordano.  On 
the  right  of  the  high  altar  is  a  Chapel 
adorned  with  Frescos,  by  Sorbolini,  a 
living  artist;  and  on  the  left  another 
Chapel,  likewise  painted  in  Fresco,  by 
Catani,  a  living  artist.  This  Church  also 
contains  a  fine  Crucifix  in  wood,  by 
Buontalenti ;  and  the  Curtain  of  the  Or- 
gan, by  G.  B.  Cipriani,  who  has  left  no 
other  work  in  Florence,  represents 
Santa  Maria  Maddalena  receiving  the 
Communion  from  the  hand  of  our  Sa- 
viour! The  first  Chapel,  on  the  right, 
near  the  great  door,  contains  the  Mar- 
tyrdom ofS.Romolo,  by  Carlo  Portelli ; 
said  to  be  the  only  picture  he  ever  paint- 
ed; and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Church  are,  the  Visitation,  by  Ghirlan- 
dajo;  Christ  in  the  Garden,  by  Sanli  di 
Tito— and  the  Coronation  of  the  Ma- 
donna, by  Angelico  !  The  Chapter-room 
and  Refectory  of  the  Monastery  to  which 
this  Church  belongs,  are  embellished 
with  the  works  of  Perugino,  Raffaellino 
del  Garbo,  and  other  celebrated  artists. 

The  Chiesa  di   Santa  Croce,   built 
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about  the  year  1294,  by  Arnolfo,  and 
afterwards  repaired  by  Vasari,  is  a  vast 
Edifice,  better  calculated  to  promote 
religious  contemplation  than  any  other 
church  at  Florence."  Over  the  Middle 
door  of  the  Fagade  is  a  Statue,  in  bronze, 
by  Donatello,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Church,  on  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of 
Michael  Angelo,  who  was  born  atChiusi, 
near  Arrezzo,  in    1474,    and  died  at 
Rome,  1563;    but  the  Grand-Duke  of 
Tuscany,  jealous  that  Rome  should  have 
the  honour  of  providing  a    grave  for 
this  great  and  good  man,  ordered  his 
body  to  be  removed  thence,  and  buried 
in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce.    The  fa- 
mily of  Michael' Angelo  was  noble;  and 
his  parents  were  averse  to  his  becoming 
an  artist,  which  they  deemed  deroga- 
tory to  nobility  :  he,  however,  by  un- 
ceasing importunities,  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  let  him  follow  his 
natural  genius.  Sculpture,  Painting,  and 
Architecture,  are  represented, in  mourn- 
ing attitudes,  sitting  beneath  the  tomb 
of  their  Favourite;  whose  Bust  rests 
upon  a  sarcophagus  :  and  a  small  Paint- 
ing, by  Michael  Angelo,  is  introduced 
among  the  ornaments  at  the  top  of  the 
monument.    The  statue  of  Sculpture, 
by  Cioli,  is  ill  done;  Architecture,  by 
Giovanni  dell'  Opera,  is  more  happily 
executed;  and  Painting,  by  G.  Batista 
del  Cavaliere,  better  still :  the  bust  of 
Michael  Angelo  is   by  the  last-named 
artist. («) — Next    to  this  monument,    a 
magnificent  one  in  marble,  raised  by 
subscription,  to  the  memory  of  Dante, 
has  lately  been  placed.     It  is  executed 
by  Stefano  Ricci,  now  a  distinguished 
artist;  but,  a  short  time  since,  a  pea- 
sant on  the  Marchese  Corsi's  estate,  near 
Florence.    The  second  tomb,  on  this 
side,  is  that  of  Filippo  Buonarotti,  the 
antiquary— the    third,  that   of  Pietro 
Micheli,  called,  by  Linnaeus,  "The  lynx 
of  botany"— the  fourth,  that  ofVittorio 
Alfieri,  by  Canova,  who  has  represented 

(0  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  was  not  only 
deemed  the  most  eminent  Sculptor  and  Ar- 
chitect of  his  lime,  but  is  likewise  called 
the  Founder  of  the  Florentine,  and  French 
Schools  of  painting.  When  an  infant,  he 
was  put  out  to  nurse  at  the  village  of  Seltig- 
nano,  about  three  miles  distant  from  Flo- 
rence; and  where  the  Inhabitants  were  chief- 
ly stone-cutters  and  sculptors;  his  nurse's 
husband  followed  the  latter  occupation ;  so 


Italy  mourning  over  the  sarcophagus  of 
the  Poet ;  which  is  adorned  with  masks, 
lyres,  laurel-wreaths,  and  a  head  of  Al- 
fieri, in  Basso-rilievo.  The  Florentines 
are  not  pleased  with  the  shape  of  this 
monument;  neither  do  they  like  the 
manner  in  which  the  figure  of  Italy 
is  draped  :  and  this  last  circumstance, 
united  with  the  late  public  revolutions, 
gave  birth  to  the  lollowingjeud' esprit : 

"Canova  questa  volta  l'ha  sbagliata, 
Fe  l'ltalia  veslita  ed  6  spogliala." 

The  fifth  Monument,  on  this  side,  is 
that  ofMachiavelli;  erected  266  years 
after  his  death.    The  sixth,  is  that  of 
Lanzi;near  which  is  an  Annunciation, 
in  marble,  by  Donatello.    The  eighth 
Monument  is  that  of  Leonardo  Bruni 
Aretino,  the  Historian  ;  which  bears  a 
Latin  inscription  to  this  purport:"Since 
Leonardo  died,  History  mourns,  Elo- 
quence is  mute  ;  and  it  is  said   that 
neither  the  Greek  nor  Latin  Muses  can 
refrain  from  tears."  The  ninth  Monu- 
ment is  that  of  Nardini,  a  famous  musi- 
cian; and  the  tenth  that  of  an  equally 
famous  engineer,  Pio  Fantoni  oT  Bolog- 
na.   The  Castellani   Chapel  contains  a 
Picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  by  Vasari ; 
a    Monument  to    the  memory  of  Cav. 
Vanni;  and  another,  by  Ricci,  to  that 
of  M.  B.  Skotnicki;  representing  Grief 
as  a  recumbent  female  figure,  veiled, 
and  lying  on   a    Sarcophagus,   which 
exhibits  a  pallet,  brushes,  and  a  lyre 
unstrung.    The  Baroncelli  Chapel  con- 
tains Paintings,  on  the  wal  s,  by  Trad- 
deo  Gaddi ;  and  over  the  altar,  a  Picture 
of  the  Coronation  of  the  Madonna,  etc. 
by  Giotto.  The  Riccardi  Chapel  contains 
good  Paintings,  by  Passignano,Rosselli, 
and  Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni.     Behind 
the  high  altar  are  paintings,  byAgnolo 
Gaddi,  representing  the    Invention  of 
the  Cross.f2)  The  Niccolini  Chapel,  built 
after  the  design  of  Antonio  Dosio,  and 
beautifully  incrusted  with  rare  marbles, 

that  the  child's  passion  for  this  art  seems  to 
have  been  sucked  in  with  his  milk. 

(»)  The  history  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross 
is  as  follows:— "In  356,  Saint  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine,  being  at  Jerusalem, 
ordered  the  Temple  of  Venus,  which  pro- 
faned that  sacred  spot,  to  be  destroyed ;  in 
doing  which,  remains  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
were  discovered,  and  likewise  three  crosses  : 
it  seemed,  however,  impossible  to  ascertain 
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contains  fine  Pictures,  by  Aless.  Allori; 
statues  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  by  Franca- 
viila  !  ami  a  Cupola,  painted  in  Fresco 
by  Volterrano,  the  four  Sybils,  in  the 
angles  of  which,  are  chefs-d'ceuvre. 
This  quarter  of  the  Church  likewise 
contains  a  celebrated  Crucifix,  by  Do- 
natello,  together  with  Pictures  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Lorenzo,  by  Ligozzi ; 
the  frinitv,  by  Cigoli !  and  the  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Vasari !  Leading 
toward  the  great  door,  and  opposite  to 
the  monuments  already  described,  are 
the  following: First,  the  Tomb  ofCoc- 
chi— second,  that  of  Carlo  Marzopini— 
third,  that  of  CarloMarzuppini  Aretino, 
finely  executed  by  Desiderio  da  Setigna- 
no— fourth,  that  of  Lami,  byFoggini— 
fifth,  that  of  Pompeio-Joseph  Signori- 
ni,  by  Ricci;  who  has  adorned  this  sar- 
cophagus with  a  beautiful  recumbent 
figure  of  Philosophy,whose  countenance 
expresses  deep  sorrow.  Near  this  tomb 
is  a  Picture  of  the  Resurrection,  by  Santi 
di  Tito ;  together  with  the  Monument  of 
the  great  and  much-injured  Galileo  ; 
erected  by  order  ofviviani,  his  pupil. 
The  Bust  of  Galileo  is  by  Foggini.  His- 
tory tells  us  that  Galileo  wa  s  at  first  in- 
terred in  the  Piazza  Santa  Croce  f  which 
is  unconsecrated  ground) ;  because  he 
lay  under  suspicion  of  heresy,  on  ac- 
count of  his  philosophical  discoveries; 
nay,  it  is  even  asserted  that  the  family 
of  rvelli  (viviani's  executors)  found  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  leave  to  remove 
his  bones  into  the  Church,  almost  a 
century  after  his  decease.  Beyond  this 
tomb  is  that  of  Felicaja.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  Church  is  a  Painting  of  the  Re- 
surrection by  Aless.  Allori!  and  the 
Pulpit  merits  notice,  as  it  was  executed 
by  Benedetto  da  Majano.  The  Sacristy 
contains  curious  Pictures,  in  Fresco,  by 
Taddeo  Gaddi ;  and,  in  the  Monastery  of 
Santo  Croce,  are  Paintings  by  Cimabue 
and  Giotto. 

The  Chiesadi  S.  Lorenzo,  built  at  the 
expense  of  a  lady,  named  Julian,  who 
lived  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  consecrated  in  392,  and 
rebuilt  in  1425,  by  Brunellesco,  con- 
tains a  High  Altar  of  beautiful  Floren- 
tine work,  done  by  command  of  the 

which  of  the  three  was  that  whereon  our 
Saviour  suffered;  till  a  learned  prelate  look 
them  all  to  the  habitation  of  a  dyiug  lady, 
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Grand-duke  Leopoldo,  and  designed 
for  the  Chapel  of  Medicis;  and  above 
this  altar  are  a  Crucifix,  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna,  a  Madonna,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo,  and  St.  John,  by  one  of  his  scho- 
lars. The  Church  likewise  contains  the 
Tomb  of  Cosimo  Pater  Patrice,  two 
Pulpits  adorned  with  bronze  Bassi-ri- 
lievi,  by  Donatelli,  and  a  Ciborio  of 
marble,  together  with  an  infant  Jesus, 
by  Desiderio  da  Settignano. 

The  new  Sacristy,  or  Cappella  de' 
Principle  designed  by  Michael  Angelo, 
contains  the  tomb  of  Giuliano  de' Me- 
dici, Duke  of  Nemours,  and  brother  to 
Leo  X.,  ornamented  with  a  Statue  of 
the  Duke,  a  recumbent  figure  of  Day! 
and  another  of  Night!  all  by  Michae 
Angelo;  the  Tomb  of  Lorenzo  de1  Me- 
dici, Duke  of  Urbino,  ornamented  with 
a  statue  of  that  Prince;  together  with 
a  recumbent  Figure  of  Twilight,  and 
another  of  Day-break,  all  by  Michael 
Angelo;  and  here,  likewise,  by  the 
same  great  master,  is  a  Group  of  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  which,  if  finished, 
might,  according  to  appearance,  have 
proved  the  finest  of  his  works ! ! 

The  old  Sacristy,  built  by  Brunel- 
lesco, contains  a  porphyry  Tomb,  with 
bronze  ornaments,  made  to  enclose 
the  remains  of  Pietro  and  Giovanni, 
sons  of  Cosimo  Pater  Patrice,  by  Ver- 
rocchio. 

The  Cappella  de'  Medici,  adjoining 
to  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  was  begun 
in  1604,  by  Ferdinando  I.,  after  his 
own  design.  Three  hundred  workmen 
were,  for  a  considerable  time,  em- 
ployed upon  this  building  ;  but,  lat- 
terly, the  number  has  been  lessened; 
and  we  have  already  seen  the  ducal 
family  of  Medicis  extinct,  nay,  perhaps 
may  see  the  Dukedom  itself  annihi- 
lated, ere  the  finishing  stroke  be  given 
to  this  magnificent  Mausoleum  of  its 
Princes.  The  building  is  octangular; 
and  the  walls  are  beautifully  incrusted 
with  almost  every  kind  of  precious 
marble.  Six  sides  of  the  octagon  arc 
embellished  with  Sarcophagi  of  Egyp- 
tian and  oriental  granite,  made  after 
the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  two 
of  them  enriched  with  cushions  of  red 

placing  her  first  on  one,  then  on  another, 
and  then  on  the  third,— which  she  no  sooner 
touched  than  the  illness  left  her. " 
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jasper,  which  bear  regal  crowns  of 
great  value.  Here,  likewise,  are  two 
Statues  in  bronze,  one  of  which  is  by 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  and  the  other  by 
Pietro  Tacca.  The  Sarcophagi  are 
mere  ornaments,  the  bodies  of  the 
Princes  being  placed  perpendicularly 
under  them,  in  a  subterranean  reposi- 
tory. 

The  Cappella  de'  Medici  may  be  seen 
daily,  from  ten  till  four. 

The  Libreria  Mediceo-Laurenziana, 
one  of  the  most  elegant  apartments  of 
its  kind  in  Europe,  was  built  under  the 
direction  of  Michael  Angelo,  by  whom 
the  designs  for  the  pavement  also  were 
executed.  The  windows  are  beauti- 
fully painted  in  arabesque  by  Raphael's 
scholars;  and  the  Manuscripts  which 
compose  this  library  are  well  arranged, 
highly  valuable,  and  several  of  them 
finely  illuminated.  Here  are  a  Virgil  of 
the  third  century,  written  in  Capitals— 
an  old  Testament  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury—the celebrated  Pisan  Pandects  of 
the  sixth  century — the  Psalms  of  David 
of  the  eleventh  century — a  Prayer-book 
beautifully  illuminated— a  Missal,  paint- 
ed by  the  School  of  Pietro  Perugino — 
a  copy  of  Dante,  written  only  twenty- 
two  years  after  his  death — a  Livy  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  beautifully  illumi- 
nated—the Geography  of  Ptolemy  (of 
the  fifteenth  century) — the Decamerone 
of  Boccaccio,  written  two  years  before 
his  death — a  Homer  of  the  fifteenth 
century — a  Horace  with  Petrarca's  own 
handwriting  in  it— a  celebrated  Syriac 
Manuscript — the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  etc.  etc. 

This  library  is  usually  open  to  the 
Public,  except  during  the  vacation,  and 
on  festivals.  A  trifling  fee  is  expected 
by  the  Sub-Librarian  for  attending  tra- 
vellers. 

The  Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
commenced  in  1279,  by  two  Domeni- 
can  monks,  is  externally  an  unpleasing 
mixture  of  Greek  and  Gothic  architec- 
ture; but  the  interior  is  so  beautiful, 
that  Michael  Angelo  used  to  call  it  his 
Sposa.  Over  the  middle  door,  on  the 
inside,  is  a  Crucifix,  by  Giotto,  and  to 
the  right  are  the  following  Pictures; — 
An  Annunciation,  by  Santi  di  Tito — a 

(■)  This  is  in  a  Chapel  entered  by  steps. 
(*)  The  Spezieria  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  is 
celebrated  for  perfumes,  medicines,  etc. 
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Nativity,  by  Naldini— and  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus,  by  Santi  di  Tito.  Here, 
likewise,  are  the  Tomb  of  Villana  dei 
Bolti,  by  Settiganno,  and  a  Painting  of 
the  Madonna,  by  Cimabue,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  work  he  ever  did  in 
Florence ;(«)  and  near  the  latter  is  the 
Martyrdom  of  Saint  Catherine,  by  Giuli- 
ano  Bugiardini,  several  of  the  figures 
in  which  picture  were  designed  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  This  part  of  the  church 
also  contains  a  Madonna  in  marble,  by 
Benedetto  da  Majano.  In  the  choir, 
behind  the  altar,  are  Paintings  repre- 
senting the  lives  of  the  Madonna  and 
St.  John  Baptist,  all  by  Ghirlandajo  ; 
they  comprise  portraits  of  the  painter 
himself,  and  of  several  of  his  most  illus- 
trious contemporaries,  among  whom 
are  Pietro,  Giovanni,  and  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici.  The  High  Altar  was  erected  in 
1804;  and  the  Altar-piece  is  by  Saba- 
telli.  The  adjacent  Chapel  contains  a 
Crucifix  done  by  Brunellesco,  for  the 
famous  Countess  who  lived  with  Dona- 
tello.  In  the  next  Chapel  is  a  picture  of 
Christ  raising  the  dead,  by  Agnolo 
Bronzino,  and  a  ceiling  by  the  same 
artist ;  the  Tombs  and  the  Bassi-rilievi 
in  this  Chapel  are  by  Giovanni  dell' 
Opera.  A  Chapel  on  the  top  of  some 
steps,  and  immediately  opposite  to  that 
wherein  the  Madonna  of  Cimabue  is 
placed,  contains  Paintings  by  Andrea 
and  Bernardo  Orcagna,  who  have  re- 
presented Hell  in  one  part,  and  Heaven 
in  another.  This  Church  likewise  con- 
tains, on  one  of  its  Pillars,  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Peter,  by  Cigoli ;  and  a  fine 
Painting  of  the  good  Samaritan,  by  Ales- 
sandro  Allori.  The  Paintings  over  the 
door  of  the  Campanile  are  by  Buffal- 
macco;  and  the  adjoining  Monastery 
contains  several  valuable  Frescos  by 
old  masters,  among  which  there  is  said 
to  be  a  Portrait  of  Laura.  (2) 

The  Chiesa  d'  Orsanmichele,  one  of 
the  early  specimens  of  Florentine  ar- 
chitecture, was  originally  a  Market  for 
Grain,  commenced  according  to  the 
designs  of  Arnolfo,  and  finished  by  Gi- 
otto, Taddeo  Gaddi,  and  Orcagna.  On 
the  outside  are  several  pieces  of  Sculp- 
ture; (3)  namely,  Saints  Matthew,  Ste- 
phen, and  John  Baptist,  by  Ghiberti; 

(3)  These  splendid  works  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  a  decree  of  the  Florentine  Republic, 
importing  that  every  trade  should  (in  oidtr 
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St  John  the  Evangelist,  by  Baccio  da 
Montelupo;  Saints  Peter,  Mark,  and 
George,  by  Donatello  (the  last  is  parti- 
cularly admired);  St.  Philip  the  Apos- 
tle, S.Eligio,  and  four  other  Saints  in 
one  group,  by  Nanni  d'Antonio ;  St. 
Thomas,  by  Andrea  Verrocchio  ;  St. 
Luke,  in  bronze,  by  Giovanni  di  Bolog- 
na ;  and  another  Statue  of  that  Apos- 
tle by  Mino  da  Fiesole.  The  inside  of 
this  Church  contains  an  altar  in  marble 
beautifully  sculptured  by  the  revivers 
of  the  art. 

The  Chiesa  di  San  Spirit o,  built  by 
Brunellesco,  is,  in  point  of  architecture, 
the  finest  Church  at  Florence.  On  the 
right  of  the  entrance-door  is  a  copy,  by 
Nanni  di  Baccio,  of  Michael  Angelo's 
Pieta,  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  Pic- 
ture of  our  Saviour  banishing  the  Pro- 
fane from  the  Temple  is  by  Stradano— 
the  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  by  Passig- 
nano— and  the  Group  in  marble,  of  the 
Archangel  Raphael  and  Tobias,  by  Gio- 
vanni Barratta.  The  second  Picture  to 
the  right  of  this  group  is  by  Filippo 
Lippi— the  Picture  of  the  Madonna,  our 
Saviour,  and  St.  Catherine,  by  the  same 
master— and  the  Virgin  appearing  to  S. 
Bernardo,  is  a  fine  copy  of  a  work  of 
Perugino's.  The  Picture  representing 
several  Martyrs  is  by  Aless.  Allori — 
that  representing  the  Woman  detected 
in  Adultery  is  by  the  same  master— and 
the  beautiful  Chiara  de  Montefalcone 
receiving  the  communion  from  our  Sa- 
viour is  by  Vignali.  The  Altar  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  contains  fine  Sculp- 
ture, by  Andrea  Contucci,  da  Monte  San 
Savino !  Near  this  is  a  Picture  by  Ghir- 
landajo,  of  our  Saviour  bearing  his 
Cross !  and  the  Transfiguration,  by  Pie- 
tro  di  Cosimo.  Returning  to  the  Nave, 
in  the  first  Chapel,  is  a  Picture  by  Ag- 
nolo  Bronzino,  of  Christ  appearing  to 
the  Magdalene :  and,  next  to  this,  is  the 
Madonna,  S.  Sebasliano,  etc.,  by  Pe- 
trucci,  copied  from  a  work  of  Rosso's. 
Beyond  the  organ,  is  St.  Anne,  the  Ma- 
donna, and  other  Saints,  by  Ghirlan- 
dajo;  and  near  this  is  a  Statue  of  our 
Saviour  holding  his  Cross,  by  Taddeo 

to  adorn  the  Market)  furnish  one  Statue,  as 
the  protector  of  its  own  avocation ;  and,  con- 
sequently, St.  Luke  was  furnished  by  the 
Jews  and  Notaries;  St.  Thomas  by  the  retail 
traders ;  St.  George  by  the  cuirass  and  sword- 
makcrs;  St.  Mark  by  the  carpenters;  St. 


Landini,  from  the  original  of  Michael 
Angelo,  at  Rome.  The  Cappella  Maggi- 
ore,  by  Michelozzi,  is  beautiful  in  point 
of  architecture,  richly  incrusled  with 
precious  marbles,  and  adorned  with 
Statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John.  The 
roof  of  the  Vestibule  to  the  Sacristy  is 
one  single  block  of  stone.  The  Sacristy 
contains  an  Altar-piece,  by  Filippo  Lip- 
pi,  of  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  Angels, 
and  Saints;  and  a  Painting  over  the 
door,byPoccetti,of  S.  Agostino,  and  an 
Angel  in  the  form  of  a  child.  The  ar- 
chitecture of  the  Sacristy  is  particularly 
fine;  and  that  of  the  Campanile  much 
admired. 

The  Chiesa  del  Carmine,  begun  in 
1268,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire; 
and,  in  consequence  of  that  accident, 
repaired,  not  many  years  since.  The 
ceiling  of  the  Church  and  its  Cupola 
were  painted  by  Stagei  and  Romei  :— 
subjects;— the  most  renowned  charac- 
ters of  the  Old  and  New  Testament—the 
Prophet  Elias  conveyed  to  Heaven  in  a 
chariot  of  fire — the  Madonna  putting 
the  veil  upon  Santa  Maria  Maddalena 
de'  Pazzi— the  beautiful  Angelo  Mazzin- 
ghi  in  glory — and  the  Ascension  of  our 
Saviour  into  Heaven.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  entrance-door  is  a  Picture  of  our 
Saviour  on  the  Cross,  with  the  Madonna 
and  Magdalene  standing  near,  by  Vasari 
—a  Peitd  by  Antonio  Guidotti,  and  a 
Picture  of  S.  Jacopo,by  Lorenzo  Lippi. 
The  Cappella  della  SS.  Vergine  del  Car- 
mine was  painted  by  Masolino  da  Pani- 
cale  and  Masaccio,  his  disciple,  the  first 
person  who  attained  perfection  in  the 
revived  art ;  but,  as  he  died  young,  his 
work  was  finished  by  Filippo  Lippi,  the 
son  of  Fra  Filippo.  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Fra  Bartolommeo,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  the  greater  part 
of  their  knowledge  from  the  study  of 
these  excellent  paintings,  which  repre- 
sent the  life  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  choir 
is  a  tomb  of  Benedetto  di  Rovezzano. 
The  Curtain  of  the  Organ  (which  is  one 
of  the  best  instruments  at  Florence) 
represents  the  Madonna  giving  the  sa- 

John  the  Baptist  by  the  merchants;  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  by  the  si  Ik-manufacturers ;  St. 
James  by  the  tanners ;  Elijah  by  the  handi- 
craftmen ;  St.  Stephen  by  the  woollen-manu- 
facturers; and  St.  Matthew  by  the  bankers. 
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cred  habit  to  Simon  Stock,  and  was 
painted  by  Romei.  But  the  most  strik- 
ing thing  here  is  the  Corsini  Chapel, 
magnificently  incrusted  with  rare  mar- 
bles, and  containing  the  Sarcophagus 
of  S.  Andrea  Corsini,  adorned  with  sil- 
ver Bassi-rilievi!  Over  the  Altar  is  an 
Alto-relievo,  representing  S.  Andrea 
Corsini  (who,  from  a  Monk,  became 
Bishop  of  Fiesole),  ascending  into  Hea- 
ven ;  this'  is  by  G.  B.  Foggini ;  and 
above  it  is  God  the  Father  in  glory,  by 
Marcellini.  On  the  sides  of  the  Chapel 
are  two  marble  Alti-rilievi,  by  Foggini ; 
the  one  representing  the  Saint  reading 
his  First  Mass,  and  the  Madonna  ap- 
pearing, and  saying,  "Thou  art  my  ser 
vant;  1  have  chosen  thee;  and  in  thee 
will  I  be  glorified;"  the  other  repre- 
senting his  Descent  from  Heaven  to  as- 
sist the  Florentines  in  the  battle  of 
Anghiari.  The  Cupoletta  was  painted 
by  Luca  Giordano.  To  the  right  of 
this  chapel  is  the  Deposition  from  the 
Cross,  by  G.  D.  Ferretti,  under  a  Cupo- 
letta painted  by  Romei;  and  on  that 
side  of  the  nave  not  already  described, 
is  a  Picture  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena 
dei  Pazzi  receiving  the  veil  from  the 
Madonna,  by  Fabbrini— a  Nativity,  by 
Gambacciani-an  Annunciation,  by  Poc- 
cetti— and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
copied  by  Viligiardi,  from  the  cele- 
brated picture  of  Gregorio  Pagani.  The 
Monastery,  to  which  this  Church  be- 
longs, contains  Frescos  by  Vasari,  Por- 
cetti,  etc. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Trinitd  contains  a 
Nativity,  by  Ghirlandajo — a  Pietd,  by 
Angelico  !— a  Chapel  belonging  to  the 
Sasselti  family,  representing,  in  fresco, 
the  life  of  S.  Francesco  Of  Assisi,  by 
Ghirlandajo  ! — two  Pictures  in  the  Ca- 
pella  degh  Usimbardi,  one  representing 
St.  Peter  sinking,  by  Christofano  Allori, 
the  other,  St.  Peter  receiving  the  keys 
of  Heaven,  by  Empoli,  with  Frescos 
above,  by  Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni— a 
modern  Painting  of  S.  Giovanni  Gual- 
berto,  in  the  act  of  pardoning  an  ene- 
my* by  Francisco  Corsi — the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  by  Rosselli — and  an  An- 
nunciation, by  Empoli,  placed  under  a 
Cupoletta,  finely  painted  by  Poccetti. 
The  Statue  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena, 
between  the  entrance-doors,  was  be- 
gun by  Settignano,  and  finished  by  Be- 
nedetto da  Majano.    The  refectory  was 
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painted  by  Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni, 
and  Ferrucci. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Ambrogio  contains 
a  Chapel  adorned  with  Sculpture,  by 
Mino  da  Fiesole,  and  Paintings,  repre- 
senting the  Miracle  of  the  Cross,  by 
Cosimo  Rosselli.  The  Picture  in  the 
Cappella  del  Rosario  is  by  Passignano; 
and  the  small  Fresco,  representing  the 
Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  St.  Anne,  is 
by  Masaccio  ! 

The  Church  of  S.  Gaetano  contains 
the  best  Organ  at  Florence,  and  some 
good  pictures.  The  Church  of  Ognis- 
santi  likewise  contains  good  Pictures  ; 
and  the  Conservatorio  di  Ripoli,  in 
Via  della  Scala,  merits  the  attention  of 
travellers  who  have  time  to  spare. 

The  Reale  Accademia  delle  belle  Ar- 
ti,  founded  by  the  Grand-Duke  Leo- 
poldo,  is  open  to  public  inspection  at 
the  same  hours  with  the  Gallery,  and 
merits  notice,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  liberality  of  the  institution,  which 
gives  all  possible  encouragement  to 
rising  genius,  but  likewise  as  it  con- 
tains excellent  Casts  of  the  Baptistery- 
doors,  and  most  of  the  fine  statues 
hitherto  discovered  in  Italy.  Here  is  a 
noble  Apartment,  fitted  up  with  Draw- 
ings, etc.,  for  the  use  of  young  paint- 
ers :  other  noble  Apartments,  con- 
taining every  necessary  accommoda- 
tion for  those  who  are  farther  ad- 
vanced ;  a  Gallery,  containing  paint- 
ings and  sketches  by  celebrated  mas- 
ters, among  which  is  a  valuable  Picture 
by  Angelico,  another  by  Giovanni  di 
San  Giovanni,  of  the  Repose  in  Egypt ; 
and  a  beautiful  Head  of  our  Saviour,  by 
Carlo  Dolci.  This  Academy  likewise 
contains  Schools  for  Architecture, 
practical  Mechanics,  etc. ;  and  here 
also  the  Florentine  work  in  pietre 
dure,  called  Opera  di  commesso,  is 
made. 

Not  far  hence  are  Cloisters  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  suppressed 
Company  of  S.  Giovanni  Batista,  but 
are  now  in  custody  of  the  Academy, 
where  the  key  is  always  kept.  These 
Cloisters,  commonly  called  VOratorio 
dello  Scalzo,  contain  Frescos  repre- 
senting the  life  of  St.  John  Baptist,  all 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  except  two,  which 
were  done  by  Francabigio.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  Court  are  figures  repre- 
senting Faith  and  Hope,  and,  on  the 
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sides  or  the  opposite  door,  Charity  and 
Justice,  all  by  Andrea.  The  history  of 
st.  John  commences  with  Zacharias 
becoming  dumb  on  account  of  his  in- 
credulity.—Second  painting, Mary  visit- 
ing Elizabeth—third,  Elizabeth  brought 
to  bed— fourth,  Zacharias  blessing  St. 
John,  who  departs  for  the  Desert  (this 
is  by  Francabigio)— fifth,  St.  John 
meeting  our  Saviour,  as  the  latter  re- 
turns from  Egypt  (likewise  byFranca- 
bigio) — sixth,  the  Baptism  of  our  Sa- 
viour by  St.  John — seventh,  St.  John 
preaching  in  the  desert— eighth,  the 
converted  Jews  receiving  Baptism — 
ninth,  St.  John  carried  before  Herod- 
tenth,  Herod's  Supper  and  Dance — 
eleventh, IheDecapitation  of  St.  John — 
twelfth,  Herodias's  Daughter  with  the 
Head  of  St.  John.  It  is  recorded  that 
Andrea  del  Sarto  received  for  each  of 
IheseFrescos  only  twenty  litres, '{*)  al- 
though many  of  them  are  exquisitely 
fine ;  they  will,  however,  shortly  be 
obliterated  by  the  humidity  of  their 
situation,  unless  restored  in  the  man- 
ner now  practised  at  Rome.  (2) 

The  Palazzo  Gerini  is  adorned  with 
valuable  Pictures,  though  the  finest 
part  of  this  collection  has  been  sold. 
Among  those  which  remain  are,  First 
room,  Charily,  by  Cignani,  and  Hagar 
in  the  Desert,  by  Rosselli ;  Second 
room— Head  of  a  young  Female,  by 
Correggio  !  Third  room— four  Heads, 
by  Nogari,  and  two  Pictures  by  Bassa- 
no  ;  Fourth  room — a  Landscape,  by 
Both ;  ditto,  by  Swanevelt ;  and  ditto,  by 
Paul  Brill;  Fifth  room— Prometheus, 
by  Salvator  Rosa  !  Head  of  our  Sa- 
viour, by  Stradano  ;  Head  of  a  Female, 
by  Carlo  Dolci !  Seventh  room— Two 
Landscapes,  by  Both  ;  S.  Sebastiano,  by 
Guercino  ;  and  the  Assumption,  by 
Carlo  Maratta :  Eighth  room— our  Sa- 
viour in  the  Sepulchre,  by  Tiarini !  a 
dead  Nun,  by  Vanni  ;  a  small  Picture, 
by  Rubens  I  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour, 
and  St.  John,  by  one  of  the  Caracci 
Family  ;  two  small  Pictures,  by  Peter 
Neff;  and  two  small  Landscapes,  by 
Vernet.  —  The  Madonna,  our  Saviour, 
and  other  Figures,  by  Fra  Bartolom- 
mco ;   a  portrait  of  Salvator  Rosa,  by 

(')  Fifteen  shillings. 

{*]  The  person  who  unlocks  the  door  of  the 
Oratorio  dello  Scalzo  expects  two  pauls  for 
his  trouble;  and  the  person  who  attends  Tra- 


himself;  a  Peasant  playing  on  a  wind- 
instrument,  by  Murillo  ;  a  Holy  Family, 
by  Raphael ;  a  Portrait  of  a  Woman 
with  a  Veil,  by  Santi  di  Tito  ;  and  an 
old  Man  with  a  Child  in  his  arms,  by 
Guido  !  ! 

The  Palazzo  Riccardi,  erected  by 
Cosimo,  Pater  Patrice,  according  to 
the  designs  of  Michellozzi,  is  a  splen- 
did edifice.  The  Ceiling  of  the  Gallery 
is  beautifully  painted  by  Luca  Giorda- 
no ;  the  Ceiling  of  the  Library  is  by 
the  same  master  ;  and  the  collection  of 
Manuscripts  and  Printed  works  is  valu 
able. 

The  Palazzo  Corsini  contains  a  few 
good  Paintings. 

The  Palazzo  Mozzi,  near  the  Ponte 
alle  Grazie,  contains  fine  Paintings,  by 
Salvator  Rosa. 

The  Palazzo  Buonaroti,  in  Via  Ghi- 
bellina,  is  interesting,  from  having 
been  the  residence  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  Hi  ewise  from  preserving  some  re- 
mains of  his  works. 

The  Palazzo  Strozzi  is  a  splendid 
specimen  of  Tuscan  architecture. 

The  Palazzo  Uguccioni,  built  after 
the  design  of  Michael  Angelo,  contains 
a  Painting,  by  Perino  del  Vaga,  of  the 
Passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
Red  Sea. 

The  Casa  dei  Poveri,  in  Via  dei  Mal- 
contenti,  which  owes  its  establishment 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  is  an  im- 
mense Edifice,  capable  of  lodging  three 
thousand  persons,  who,  in  great  mea- 
sure, maintain  themselves  by  making 
Phrygian  caps  for  the  Mediterranean 
mariners,  ribbons,  cloth,  carpets,  etc. 
etc.  There  are  workshops  of  almost 
every  description  in  the  house  ;  and 
the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  much  to 
his  honour,  supports  and  benefits  this 
benevolent  and  useful  institution,which 
has  cleared  Florence  of  the  innumera- 
ble mendicants  by  whom  it  was  for- 
merly infested. 

The  Spedale  di  Santa  Maria  Nuova, 
or  Great  Hospital,  contains  upwards  of 
a  thousand  beds,  and  the  patients  are 
extremely  well  attended. 

The  Spedale  di  Bonifazio,  near  the 
Porta  San  Gallo,  receives  lunatics,  and 

vellers  round  the  Royal  Academy  likewise 
expects  from  two  to  three  pauls,  according  to 
the  numher  of  the  party. 
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persons  afflicted  with  chronic  and  cu- 
taneous disorders,  and  it  is  spacious, 
clean,  and  airy.  The  sick  appear  to  be 
comfortably  lodged,  and  well  attend- 
ed;  but  the  funds  belonging  to  this 
charity  are  not  sufficiently  ample  to 
supply  convalescent  patients  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  nourishment.  De- 
tached from  the  rest  of  the  building 
are  excellent  apartments  for  lunatics. 

The  Spedale  degV  Innocenti  usually 
contains  three  thousand  children,  who 
have  not,  however,  a  sufficient  number 
of  nurses  ;  and  the  custom  of  binding 
up  every  new-born  infant  in  swaddling 
clothes  frequently  distorts  the  limbs, 
nay,  sometimes  produces  mortification 
and  death. 

The  Column  of  Saravezza  marble, 
in  Via  Romana,  was  erected  by  Cosimo 
I.,  in  memory  of  the  Battle  of  Marciano; 
the  Granite  Column,  near  Ponle  Santa 
Trinita,  was  brought  from  Rome,  and 
erected  at  Florence  by  Cosimo  I.,  in 
memory  of  the  conquest  of  Siena. 
There  is,  on  its  summit,  a  figure  of 
Justice,  which  gave  rise  to  the  follow- 
ing proverb  ;  "Justice,  at  Florence,  is 
too  high  to  be  reached."  The  column 
near  the  Baptistery,  in  the  Piazzo  del 
Duomo,  was  erected  to  record  a  mira- 
cle, relative  to  the  corpse  of  S.  Zeno- 
bio. 

The  bronze  Wild  Boar,  in  the  Mer- 
cato  Nuovo,  is  a  Copy,  by  Pietro  Tacca, 
of  the  famous  antique  in  the  Gallery  de' 
Medici.  The  Pedestal,  adorned  with 
Bassi-rilievi  in  marble,  which  stands 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Church  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  was  done  by  Bandinelli,  and 
represents  Giovanni  dei  Medici,  father 
of  Cosimo  I.,  with  Prisoners  and  Spoils. 
The  Group  of  Hercules  killing  the 
Centaur  Nessus,  which  stands  near 
the  Ponte  Vecchio,  is  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna  ! — The  Piazza  Annunziata 
contains  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Fer- 
dinand© I.  Over  the  Porta  San  Gallo 
is  a  Fresco,  by  Ghirlandajo  ;  and,  just 
beyond  the  Gate,  a  magnificent  Trium- 
phal Arch,  erected  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor,  Francis  1.,  when  Grand-Duke 
of  Tuscany.    On  the  outside  of  a  house, 

(•)  The  Hdlel  desJrmes  d'dngleterre,  kept 
by  Gasperini,  is  a  good  Inn,  where  dinners, 
generally  speaking,  are  better  cooked,  and 
more  comfortably  served,  than  at  the  other 


near  the  Porta  Romana,  is  a  Fresco,  by 
Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni,  representing 
the  City  of  Florence,  under  the  form  of 
a  person  clothed  in  royal  robes,  and 
the  other  Cities  of  Tuscany  as  Females 
paying  homage  to  their  Queen. 

The  Ponte  Santa  Trinita,  built  by 
Ammannati,  is  remarkably  elegant. 

Florence  contains  three  Theatres, 
the  Pergola,  or  Opera-house,  a  beauti- 
ful Edifice,  well  secured  from  fire,  and 
originally  built  after  the  design  of  Pie- 
tro Tacca  ;  the  Cocomero,  smaller  than 
the  Pergola  ;  and  the  Teatro  Nuovo. 

The  Florentine  Mosaic  work,  and  the 
Sculpture  in  Alabaster  of  Pisani,  in  the 
Pralo,  and  Bartoloni,  in  Via  Delia  Sea- 
la,  are  much  admired.  The  country  is 
likewise  celebrated  for  a  sort  of  marble 
which  splits  almost  like  slate,  and, 
when  polished,  the  variations  of  its  yel- 
low and  brown  veins  represent  trees, 
landscapes,  and  ruins  of  old  walls  and 
castles ;  several  petrifactions  are  also 
found  in  this  neighbourhood. 

A  long  residence  at  Florence  is  deem- 
ed injurious  to  the  sight,  owing,  per- 
haps, to  that  glare  which  proceeds 
from  the  reflection  of  the  sun  upon 
white  houses,  and  likewise  to  the  fogs 
which  prevail  here  in  winter. 

This  City  boasts  the  honour  of  having 
given  education  to  Dante,  Petrarca, 
Boccaccio,  Gorilla,  the  celebrated  Im- 
provvisatrice,  who  was  crowned  at 
Rome,  Americo  Vespucci  (whose  voy- 
ages to,  and  discoveries  in,  the  new 
world,  obtained  him  the  honour  of 
calling  America  by  his  own  name),  Ma- 
chiavelli,  Galileo,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
a  larger  number  of  distinguished  ar- 
tists than  any  other  place  in  Europe. 

The  Accademia  della  Crusca,  which 
has,  for  a  length  of  years,  been  esta- 
blished at  Florence,  is  too  well  known 
to  need  description  ;  and  this  Academy 
is  now  united  with  two  others,  namely, 
the  Fiorentina,  and  the  Apatisti,  un- 
der the  name  of  Reale  Accademia 
Fiorentina. 

There  are  several  good  Hotels  at  Flo- 
rence, (•)  and  the  markets  are  con- 
stantly well  stored  with  excellent  eata- 

Hotels.  Gasparini  builds  carriages ;  sells  Anti- 
attrition  Grease  for  wheels;  and  likewise  re- 
pairsEnglish  travelling  carriages  remarkably 
■  " '     Schneiderff's  is  a  very  capacious  and 

7- 
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tries,  fish  excepted,  which  is  never 
fresh  but  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 
The  Florence  wine  is  good  and  whole- 
some; but  the  same  report  cannot  be 
given  of  the  water,  except  that  which 
comes  from  Fiesole,  and  supplies  the 
fountains  of  the  Piazza,  Santa  Croce, 
and  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  all  the  Florence  water, 
when  analyzed,  appears  wholesome  ; 
and  consequently  it  seems  probable 
that  the  noxious  quality  may  proceed 
from  copper  vases  in  which  it  is  drawn, 
and  usually  suffered  to  stand,  though 
large  glass  bottles,  secured  by  a  case  of 
reeds  for  the  purpose  of  holding  water, 
might  be  easily  met  with. 

The  climate  of  Florence  is  cold  dur- 
ing winter,  very  hot  during  summer, 
but  delightful  in  autumn  and  spring.  (') 

Two  English  Physicians,  Doctor  Hard- 
ing and  Doctor  Playfair,  resided  in  this 
City  during  the  year  1835. 

On  the  Vigil  of  the  Festa  di  San  Gio- 
vanni (the  Patron  Saint  of  Florence)  is 
the  Corso  dei  Cocchi,  or  Chariot  Race  : 
probably  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Etruscan  Games.  This  exhibition  takes 
place  in  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria  No- 
vella. At  the  upper  and  lower  end  of 
the  Piazza  are  obelisks,  to  each  of  which 
is  fastened  a  cord,  its  centre  being  held 
up  by  six  poles,  supported  by  men  cloth- 
ed in  ancient  costume.  Round  the 
Piazza,  in  an  amphilheatrical  form,  are 
scaffoldings  ornamented  with  rough 
fresco  paintings,  of  vases,  etc.,  which 
produce,  however,  a  good  effect :  at  the 
upper  end  is  the  Royal  Box,  handsomely 
decorated;  under  the  scaffoldings  are 
posted  horse  and  foot  guards;  and  round 
the  Piazza,  above  the  scaffoldings,  are 
balconies,  windows,  and  even  house- 
tops, crowded  with  spectators.    Were 

good  Inn.  The  Qualtro  Nazioni,  and  the 
Nuova  York,  are  good  Inns ;  as  also  is  the 
Hotel  of  Madame  Homberl,  in  the  Piazza 
Gaetano. 

(' )  Persons  who  wish  to  preserve  health  in 
Tuscany,  should  be  careful  never  to  eat  sweet 
things  made  with  orange-flower  water,  false- 
ly so  called;  il  being,  in  this  country, a  distil- 
lation from  the  Italian  laurel-leaf. 

i»  An  extraordinary  circumstance;  as  the 
small  wickeiworkcartsoftheTuscan  peasants 
in  shape  resemble  ancient  cars,  and  would,  if 
slightly  decorated,  be  quite  proper  for  the 
Corso  dei  Cocchi. 


the  chariots  made  in  the  ancient  form* 
this  exhibition  would  be  far  more  in- 
teresting; but  they  are  modern, in  point 
of  shape,  and  very  clumsy,  (2)  exhibiting 
nothing  like  antique  costume,  except 
the  habit  of  the  charioteers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Festa  di  S.  Gio- 
vanni, homage  used  to  be  paid  by  all  the 
Tuscan  cities  to  their  Prince;  but  this 
custom  is,  for  the  present,  abandoned, 
owing  to  the  pageants,  which  represent- 
ed the  several  cities,  having  been  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  French. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  is  the 
Corso  dei  Barbcri,  a  race  performed 
by  horses  without  riders,  (3)  and  which, 
from  the  multitude  of  spectators,  the 
splendour  of  the  equipages,  and  the 
gallant  appearance  of  the  troops  who 
attend  their  Sovereign,  is  an  extremely 
gay  sight.  The  horses  have,  fastened  to 
their  bodies,  little  spurs,  so  contrived 
that,  the  quicker  the  animal  gallops,  the 
more  they  run  into  him.  The  race- 
ground  is  the  longesUtreet  at  Florence, 
where  many  of  the  spectators  stand, 
without  any  defence  whatsoever,  fre- 
quently meeting  with  accidents  by  urg- 
ing the  horses  on.  When  these  animals 
reach  the  goal,  they  are  stopped  by  a 
large  piece  of  canvass,  which  several 
men  hold  up;  the  Sovereign  then  an- 
nounces the  winning  horse,  and  thus 
ends  this  amusement,  which  is  followed 
by  a  pretty  exhibition  of  Fire-works  on 
the  Ponte  alia  Carraja.  The  quays  d'Ar- 
no  are  also,  on  this  day,  brilliantly  illu- 
minated. (4) 

The  Game  called  Pallone,  a  favourite 
exercise  at  Florence,  merits  notice,  be- 
cause it  was  played  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, who  are  described  as  striking 
the  follis  with  the  arm  guarded,  for 
that  purpose,  by  a  wooden  shield  :  the 

(3)  This  kind  of  race,  according  to  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
amusements  of  Elruria  and  Rome. 

(4)  So  universal  is  the  rage  for  splendour  at 
this  festival,  that  a  milliner,  at  whose  house 
an  English  family  lodged,  absolutely  hired 
for  the  clay,  at  a  great  expense,  a  coach  with 
two  footmen  in  laced  liveries,  that  she  might 
parade  aboutlhestreetsinstyle;nay,  further, 
this  personandher  apprentices,  Ihoughgene  • 
rally  dressed  in  the  plainest  manner  possible, 
were  now  adorned  with  diamonds. 
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mode  of  playing  continues  precisely  the 
same  to  the  present  moment ;  and  this 
game,  like  most  of  the  ancient  exer- 
cises, is  well  calculated  to  give  courage 
and  strength. 

The  Environs  of  Florence  are  ex- 
tremely interesting.  The  usual  airing 
of  the  upper  ranks  of  persons  is  to  the 
Royal  Farms,  or  Cascine,  which  are 
open  to  the  Puhlic  at  all  hours,  though 
it  is  unwholesome  to  walk,  ride,  or 
drive,  in  these  beautiful  farms  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  equally  pre- 
judicial to  remain  there  after  sunset. 

Careggi  de'  Medici,  about  three 
miles  from  the  Porta  San  Gallo,  was 
the  favourite  retreat  of  Lorenzo  il 
Magnifico  ;  and  in  the  hall  of  this 
Villa  the  Platonic  Society  used  to  as- 
semble, and  form  plans  for  those  state- 
ly edifices  and  patriotic  institutions  by 
which  Lorenzo  embellished  and  bene- 
fited his  country.  The  house  stands 
upon  an  eminence,  whence  the  ground 
falls  gradually  almost  every  way,  open- 
ing, on  one  side,  to  a  view  of  Florence  ; 
oil  another,  to  a  prospect  of  Val  d'Ar- 
no  ;  while,  on  another,  rise  mountains, 
covered  with  neat  farm-houses  and 
magnificent  villas ;  and,  on  another,  is 
Fiesole,  dignified  with  ruins  of  ancient 
Etruscan  and  Roman  splendour  ;  and, 
to  complete  the  deliciousness  of  the 
situation,  cool  and  refreshing  breezes 
almost  constantly  blow,  about  noon, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  and  make  the 
inhabitants  of  Careggi  unconscious  of 
oppressive  heat,  even  in  the  dog-days. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  elegant 
and  wise  Lorenzo  should  have  called 
this  his  favourite  abode  !  Careggi,  like 
the  generality  of  Tuscan  villas,  is  built 
upon  arches,  and  consists  of  an  im- 
mense ground-floor,  with  a  spacious 
hall  in  its  centre,  and  several  surround- 
ing rooms,  every  ceiling  being  arched, 
and  every  apartment  cool.  Above  stairs 
is  another  large  hall,  with  a  handsome 
suite  of  rooms,  terminated  by  a  ter- 
race ;  and  round  the  third  story  runs  a 
gallery  which  commands  a  prospect  so 
extensive  that  it  seems  to  overlook  all 
Tuscany.  On  the  outside  of  the  house 
are  noble  porticos. 

Poggio  Imperiale,  about  one  mile 
from  the  Porta  Romana,  is  a  Royal  Vil- 
la, containing  an  admired  statue  of 
Adonis   by  Michael  Angelo,  and  Por- 
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traits  of  Petrarca  and  Laura,  by  Albert 
Durer.  The  prospects  from  this  spot 
are  beautiful ;  and  not  far  hence  stands 
the  Monastery  of  S.  Matteo  in  Arcetri, 
near  which  are  vineyards  that  produce 
the  celebrated  wine  called  Verdea. 

Pratolino,  a  royal  Villa  about  six 
miles  from  the  Porta  S.  Gallo,  is  famous 
for  its  Garden,  which  contains  Water- 
works, and  a  Statue  of  the  Apennine, 
sixty  feet  in  height,  by  Giovanni  di  Bo- 
logna. 

On  the  way  to  Pratolina  is  the  mo- 
dern Campo  Santo  of  Florence. 

Fiesole,  a  picturesque  Village,  proud- 
ly seated  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
of  the  Apennine,  about  three  miles  and 
a  half  from  the  Porta  Pinti  by  the  Ma- 
jano  road,  occupies  part  of  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Fwsulce,  a  considerable 
and,  from  its  position,  a  very  strong 
Etruscan  fortress,  repeatedly  mention- 
ed by  Polybius  in  his  narrative  of  the 
early  wars  between  the  Gauls  and  Ro- 
mans, and  likewise  where  he  describes 
Hannibal's  route  from  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
through  the  marshes  intersected  by  the 
Trebbia,  the  Taro,  the  Panaro,  and 
other  torrents,  towards  Pistoja  and 
Prato,  and  thence  to  the  vicinity  of 
Fiesole,  a  pass  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Romans,  though  well  known  to  mo- 
dern travellers,  as  the  road  from  Flo- 
rence to  Modena.  Fwsulce  was  colo- 
nised by  Sylla,  who  rewarded  several  of 
his  adherents  by  placing  them  there. 
Catiline  made  it  his  chief  hold  in  Etru- 
ria;  and  Pliny  mentions  it  as  being,  in 
his  days,  a  flourishing  town.  Light 
carriages  may  go  with  perfect  ease  and 
safety  as  far  as  Majano,  which  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  ;  but  thence  to  the 
Franeescan  Convent,  at  Fiesole,  the 
best  conveyance  is  a  traineau,  which 
the  Peasants  at  Majano  can  always  fur- 
i  nish.  Between  the  latler  place  and  Fie- 
sole is  the  Doccia,  a  Monastery  built  by 
Michael  Angelo,  and  delieiously  situ- 
ated. The  ancient  Etruscan  Town  of 
Fasula?  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  (though  pro- 
bably it  was  rebuilt),  long  before  the 
period  when  Sylla  founded  a  colony 
there.  The  Walls  of  this  Town,  how- 
ever, are,  in  several  places,  discover- 
able; and  it  seems  evident,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  present  them- 
selves, that  they  were  thrown  down  by 
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some  convulsion  of  nature.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  originally  consisted  of 
very  large  hewn  stones,  squared  hy  rule 
into  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and 
placed  in  straight  lines  upon  each 
other,  so  as  to  unite  in  the  most  accu- 
rate manner  possible,  forming  a  com- 
pact and  solid  mass  without  the  aid  of 
cement.  Here,  likewise,  are  remains 
of  an  Amphitheatre,  erected  on  the 
side  of  a  hill.  The  shape  and  size  of  the 
Edifice,  some  of  the  staircases,  seats, 
and  caves  for  wild  beasts,  together 
with  the  reservoir  of  water  which  be- 
longed to  this  theatre,  may  be  traced  ;  (•) 
and  here,  also,  is  an  ancient  Roman 
Temple,  now  roofed,  and  made  into  a 
Church.  Fourteen  fine  Columns  with 
Ionic  Capitals  the  Pavement,  and  the 
Altar  of  the  ancient  building  still  re- 
main, though  the  Altar  has  been  moved 
from  its  original  situation.  This  tem- 
ple is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  Bacchus.  The  Walls  of  the  Roman 
Town  may,  in  some  places,  be  traced, 
as  may  the  Pavement  of  the  streets, 
which  resembles  that  of  Pompeii.  The 
modern  Town  contains  a  spacious  Ca- 
thedral, built  in  1802,  apparently  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  Temple,  and 
adorned  with  Sculpture  by  Mino  da 
Fiesolc,  and  Andrea  Ferrucci,  Fieso- 
lano ;  and  likewise  with  a  Picture  of 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas,  by  Vol- 
terrano.  Here,  also,  are,  an  Episcopal 
Palace,  a  Seminary,  and  a  Francescan 
Convent;  which  lasts  stands  on  the 
spot  called  Rocca  dei  Fiesolani. 

Vallombrosa,  about  seventeen  miles 
distant  from  Florence,  is  worth  notice, 
not  only  because  it  has  been  immor- 
talised by  Milton,  but  likewise  on  ac- 
count of  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
and  the  noble  Monastery  of  Vallom- 
brosa, which  still  contains  fine  Paint- 
ings, though  the  finest  were,  according 
to  report,  removed  when  the  Convent 
was  suppressed.  Vallombrosa  itself 
suffered  very  little  from  being  under 
the  dominion  of  France  ;  and  the  Cer- 
tosa  is  now  re-established.  Mules  are 
the  necessary  conveyance  for  persons 

(>)  The  Elrurians  are  famed  for  havinr  in- 
vented Amphitheatres,  together  wilh  the 
Barnes  called  Curuli,  and  Certami  dei  Ca- 
valli;  and  about  the  year  of  Home  400  come- 
dians were  invited,  by  the  Romans,  to  come 


who  cannot  walk,  there  being  no  car- 
riage-road to  the  Convent. 

Lovers  of  wild  scenery  would  be  gra- 
tified by  proceeding  from  Vallombrosa 
to  the  Abbey  of  the  Camaldoli,  about 
thirty-six  miles  from  Florence,  and 
thence  to  the  Convent  of  Lavernia 
(Mons  Alvernus),  about  fourteen  miles 
farther.  The  former  of  these  Convents 
was  suppressed  by  the  French,  who  cut 
down  much  of  the  fine  wood  belonging 
to  it.  Now,  however,  this  convent  is 
re-established,  though  its  inhabitants, 
about  thirty  in  number,  are  loo  poor  to 
entertain  visiters  gratis  ;  and  therefore 
Travellers,  after  eating  or  sleeping  un- 
der its  roof,  usually  make  a  present  to 
the  community.  The  Convent  of  La- 
vernia never  was  disturbed  by  the 
French,  and  contains,  at  present,  about 
sixty  Capuchins. 

The  modern  Florentines,  like  their 
Etrurian  ancestors,  are  fond  of  learn- 
ing, arts,  and  sciences;   and,  what  is 
more  estimable  and  endearing  to  Fo- 
reigners, they  are,  generally  speaking, 
mild,  good-humoured,  warm-hearted, 
and  friendly.    The  Tuscan   peasantry, 
considered  collectively,   are    pure   in 
their  morals,  and  pastoral  in  their  man- 
ner of  living ;  and  the  peculiar  come- 
liness of  both  sexes  is  very  striking,  es- 
pecially in  that  tract  of  country  which 
extends  from  Florence  to  Pescia ;  but 
it  is  only  among  the  peasantry  that  one 
can  form  a  just  idea  of  Italian  beauty, 
and  perhaps  it  is  only  among  the  pea- 
santry one  can  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
Italian  character,  inhabitants  of  popu- 
lous cities  being  nearly  alike,  whether 
in  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Florence,  or 
Rome.    The  men  are  tall,  robust,  finely 
proportioned,  and  endowed  with  that 
entire    self-possession  which  inspires 
respect.    The  women  are  of  a  middle 
stature,  and  were  it  not  for  bad  stays, 
would  be  well  made.    They  have  long, 
languishing,  black  eyes,  accompanied 
by  that  expressive  brow  which  consti- 
tutes the  most  remarkable  and  capti- 
vating part  of  an  Italian  countenance. 
Their  manners  are  uncommonly  grace- 

from  Etruria,  and  perform  plays,  for  the  first 
time,  at  Rome,  the  Romans  thinking  these 
new  games  might  appease  the  gods,  and  stop 
a  then  raging  sickness. 
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ful ;  and,  instead  of  curtsying,  they 
gently  bow  their  bodies,  and  kiss  the 
hand  of  a  superior,  a  practice  common, 
indeed,  throughout  Italy.  These  pea- 
sants (like  those  of  Italy  in  general)  are 
tolerably  well  informed  respecting  the 
history  of  their  country ;  and,  more- 
over, so  fond  of  its  Poets,  as  frequently 
to  know  their  works  by  heart. 

When  two  young  peasants  agree  to 
marry,  the  banns  are  published  three 
times  in  a  parish  church,  after  which 
they  receive  the  nuptial  benediction. 
The  bride's  portion  is  paid  three  days 
before  marriage,  one-half  in  wearing- 
apparel,  and  the  other  half  in  money, 
which  the  bridegroom  usually  expends 
in  purchasing  jewels  for  his  lady,  which 
consist  of  a  pearl  necklace,  cross,  and 
ear-rings,  frequently  intermixed  with 
rubies,  and  worth  from  twenty  to  thir- 
ty pounds  sterling,  these  jewels  being 
considered  by  the  man  as  the  woman's 
exclusive  property:  indeed,  money  so 
invested  may  be  looked  upon  as  placed 
in  a  bank,  while  the  interest  received  is 
that  high  gratification  which  the  wo- 
man derives  from  exhibiting  her  orna- 
ments on  gala  days;  and  these  orna- 
ments continue  in  the  family  for  ages, 
unless  the  pressing  call  of  necessity 
compel  them  to  be  pawned  or  sold. 
When  the  Sposa  is  taken  in  labour,  the 
husband,  after  procuring  medical  help, 
deems  it  his  next  duty  to  get  some  of 
what  is  denominated  the  life-giving 
plant  (aleatrice,  the  peasants  call  it) 
which  he  places  on  her  bed,  and  with- 
out which  he  believes  his  child  cannot 
be  born.  This  custom  is  derived  from 
the  Greeks.  (')  About  a  fortnight  after 
the  birth  of  an  infant,  its  parents  give  a 
christening  dinner  (a)  to  their  relations, 
on  which  occasion  every  guest  brings  a 
present,  as  was  the  practice  at  Athens; 
and  the  dinner  is  served  dish  by  dish, 
likewise  an  ancient  custom.  On  the 
husband's  demise,  the  eldest  son  be- 

(•)  Some  of  the  Grecian  ladies  used  to  hold 
palm-branches  in  their  hands,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure an  easy  delivery. 

(*)  Children  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
however,  are  christened  immediately  after 
their  birth. 

(3)  An  elder  son  among  Ihe  Greeks  was 
obliged  either  to  maintain  his  mother,  or 
return  her  dower ;  hence  Telemachus,  though 
he  sustained  great  losses  by  means  of  Pene- 


comes  heir-at-law;  but  is  obliged  to 
portion  his  sisters,  and  either  maintain 
his  mother  or  return  her  dower.(3)  All 
his  relations  frequently  live  with  him; 
but  the  largeness  of  the  family  creates 
no  confusion,  there  being  a  superior 
over  the  men  and  another  over  the  wo- 
men, who  allot  to  every  person,  their 
business,  which  is  thus  kept  distinct.  A 
Tuscan  farmer  shares  equally  with  his 
lord  in  the  produce  of  an  estate ;  and 
the  owner  even  provides  seeds,  plants, 
manure,  implements  of  husbandry;  in 
short,  whatever  may  be  requisite  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  land.  The  upper  class 
of  farmers  usually  possess  a  horse  and  a 
market-cart,  a  waggon,  and  a  pair  of 
large  dove-coloured  oxen,  who  draw 
the  waggon  and  the  plough,  whose  co- 
lour seldom,  if  ever,  varies  throughout 
southern  Italy,  and  whose  beauty  is  as 
remarkable  as  that  of  their  masters. 
The  female  peasants,  besides  working 
in  the  vineyards  almost  equally  hard 
with  the  men,  often  earn  money  by 
keeping  poultry,  and  sometimes  one  or 
two  lambs,  whose  fleecy  coats  the  chil- 
dren decorate,  on  the  Festa  di  San  Gio- 
vanni, with  scarlet  ribbons  tied  in  fan- 
tastic knots;  and  by  the  aid  of  money 
thus  acquired,  wearing-apparel  and 
other  necessaries  are  purchased.  Shoes 
and  stockings  are  deemed  superfluous, 
and  merely  ornamental,  even  by  the 
women,  who  carry  them  in  baskets  on 
their  heads  till  they  reach  a  town,  when 
these  seemingly  embarrassing  decora- 
tions are  put  on ;  for  the  Contadina  is 
as  vain  of  her  appearance  as  the  Dama 
nobile  ;  and  no  wonder,  since  the  pic- 
turesque dresses  and  lovely  counte- 
nances of  these  peasants  arrest  every 
eye,  and  show  them,  perhaps  too  plain- 
ly, how  strong  are  their  powers  of  at- 
traction. (4)  The  phraseology  of  the 
Florentine  peasant  is  wonderfully  ele- 
gant ;  but  the  most  remarkable  quality 
of  these  persons  is  their  industry,  for, 

lope's  suitors,  thinks  it  imprudent  to  send  her 
home  to  her  father,  because  that  could  not 
be  done  without  returning  her  dower— 

"  I  could  not  now  repay  so  great  a  sum, 
To  the  old  Man,  should  I  dismiss  her  home 
Against  her  will.  " 

Homer's  Odyssey. 

(4)  The  ancient  and  elegant  costume  of  the 
Tuscan  peasants  is  much  less  frequently  worn 
than  it  used  to  be  twenty  years  since. 
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.Miring  the  holiest  weather,  Ihey  toil  all 
day  without  sleep,  and  seldom  retire 
early  to  rest :  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
fatigue,  they  live  almost  entirely  upon 
bread,  frail,  pulse,  and  the  common 
wine  of  the  country.  However,  though 
their  diet  is  light,  and  their  personal 
exertions  are  almost  perpetual,  they 
commonly  attain  old  age,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fiesole. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  a  dance 
given  at  Careggi  di  Ricardi,  by  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Author  of  this  Work,  to  all 
the  surrounding  peasants.  "Our  ball- 
room was  a  lofty  apartment  sixty  feet  by 
thirty,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
hung  a  lustre,  composed  of  such  light 
materials  that  every  puff  of  wind  gave 
it  motion ;  indeed  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  continually  turned  round 
by  an  invisible  hand.  This  lustre  we 
filled  with  candles ;  and  the  walls,  which 
were  adorned  with  full-length  portraits 
of  the  Medici  Princes,  we  likewise  deco- 
rated with  festoons  of  vines,  olive- 
branches,  flowers,  and  lamps,  so  that 
the  whole  apartment  resembled  an  il- 
luminated arbour.  At  sunset,  on  the 
appointed  day,  our  guests  appeared  al- 
together upon  a  lawn  leading  to  the 
villa,  preceded  by  their  own  band  of 
music;  and  no  sooner  did  this  proces- 
sion reach  our  hall-door,  than  the  mu- 
sicians struck  up  a  lively  tune,  while  the 
dancers,  as  they  entered,  formed  a  qua- 
drille, which  would  have  been  applaud- 
ed on  any  opera-stage.  When  this 
dance  was  finished,  the  female  peasants 
advanced,  in  couples,  to  the  top  of  the 
hall,  where  we  were  seated,  paying  their 
compliments  to  us  with  as  much  ease 
and  elegance  as  if  they  had  been  edu- 
cated in  a  court,  and  then  commencing 
another  quadrille,  different  from,  but 
quite  as  pretty,  as  the  first.  With  a 
succession  of  these  dances  we  were 
amused  till  supper;  after  which  our  vi- 
siters, who  had  been  regaled  with 
punch,  a  liquor  they  particularly  relish, 
came  once  more  to  us,  when  the  wo- 
men returned  thanks  for  their  enter- 
tainment, kissed  our  hands,  and,  pre- 
senting their  own  to  their  partners, 
bowed  and  retired." 

Another  circumstance,  which  occur- 
red to  the  family  of  the  Author,  and  of 


which  the  following  is  a  brief  detail, 
serves  to  show  the  grateful  and  delicate 
turn  of  mind  possessed  by  the  Tuscan 
peasants. 

One  day,  as  we  were  walking  near 
Careggi,  we  observed  a  girl,  apparently 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  watching  a 
flock  of  goats,  and  at  the  same  time 
spinning  with  great  diligence.  Her  tat- 
tered garments  bespoke  extreme  pover- 
ty;  but  her  air  was  peculiarly  dignified, 
and  her  countenance  so  interesting, 
that  we  were  irresistibly  impelled  to 
give  her  a  few  crazie.  Joy  and  grati- 
tude instantly  animated  her  fine  eyes, 
while  she  exclaimed,  "Never,  till  this 
moment,  was  I  worth  so  much  money !" 
—Struck  by  her  words  and  manner,  we 
inquired  her  name,  likewise  asking 
where  her  parents  lived  ?  "  My  name  is 
Teresa,"  replied  she :  "  but,  alas,  I  have 
no  parents!"  "No  parents! — who,  then, 
takes  care  of  you  ?"  "  The  Madonna." 
"But  who  brought  you  up?"  "A  pea- 
sant in  Vallombrosa.  I  was  her  nurse- 
child;  and  I  have  heard  her  say  my  pa- 
rents delivered  me  into  her  care,  but 
that  she  did  not  know  their  name.  As  I 
grew  up  she  almost  starved  me,  and, 
what  was  worse,  beat  me  so  cruelly, 
that,  at  length,  I  ran  away  from  her." 
"  And  where  do  you  live  now  ?"  "  Yon- 
der, in  the  plain  (pointing  to  Val  d'  Ar- 
noj ;  I  have  fortunately  metwith  a  mis- 
tress who  feeds  me,  and  lets  me  sleep  in 
her  barn.  This  is  her  flock."  "And 
are  you  happy  now?"  "Oh,  yes!  very 
happy.  At  first,  to  be  sure,  it  was  lone- 
some sleeping  in  the  barn  by  myself— 
'lis  so  far  from  the  house;  but  I  am 
used  to  it  now  ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  not 
much  time  for  sleep,  being  obliged  to 
work  at  night  when  I  come  home,  and 
I  always  go  out  with  the  goats  at  day- 
break: however,  I  do  very  well;  for  I 
get  plenty  of  bread  and  grapes,  and  my 
mistress  never  beats  me."  Afler  learn- 
ing thus  much,  we  presented  our  new 
acquaintance  with  a  paul;  but  to  de- 
scribe the  ecstacy  this  gift  produced  is 
impossible.  "Now,"  cried  she  (when  a 
flood  of  tears  had  enabled  her  to  speak), 
"  now  I  can  purchase  a  corona  (<) — now 
I  can  go  to  mass,  and  petition  the  Ma- 
donna to  preserve  my  kind  benefac- 
tresses!" 


(•)  Without  a  corona  she  informed  us  that  she  could  not  be  permitted  to  go  to  mass. 
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On  taking  leave  of  this  interesting 
creature,  we  desired  she  would  some- 
times pay  us  a  visit.  Our  invitation, 
however,  was  only  answered  by  a  bow; 
and,  to  our  regret,  we  neither  saw  nor 
heard  of  her  again,  till  the  day  before 
our  departure  from  Careggi,  when  it 
appeared  that,  immediately  after  her  in- 
terview with  us,  she  had  been  attacked 
by  the  small-pox,  and  was  only  just  re- 
covered. 

During  the  next  summer,  although 
we  again  resided  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, we,  for  a  considerable  time, 
saw  nothing  of  Teresa.  One  day,  how- 
ever, we  observed  a  beautiful  white 
goat  browsing  near  our  house ;  and,  on 
going  out,  perceived  our  protegee  with 
her  whole  flock.  We  now  inquired,  al- 
most angrily,  why  she  had  not  visited 
us  before?  "I  was  fearful  of  obtrud- 
ing," replied  the  scrupulous  girl;  "but 
I  have  watched  you  at  a  distance,  ever 
since  your  return  ;  and  I  could  not  for- 
bear coming  rather  nearer  than  usual 
to-day,  in  the  hope  that  you  might  no- 
tice me."  We  gave  her  a  scudo,  and 
again  desired  she  would  sometimes 
call  upon  us.    "No,"  replied  she,  "I 
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am  not  properly  dressed  to  enter  your 
doors;  but  with  the  scudo  you  have 
kindly  given  me,  I  shall  immediately 
purchase  a  stock  of  flax;  and  then, 
should  the  Madonna  bless  me  with 
health  to  work  hard,  I  may  soon  be 
able,  by  selling  my  thread,  to  buy  de- 
cent apparel,  and  wait  upon  you,  cloth- 
ed with  the  fruits  of  your  bounty."  And, 
indeed,  it  was  not  long  before  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  come  to  vi- 
sit us,  neatly  dressed,  and  exhibiting  a 
picture  of  content. 

According  to  the  excellent  laws  of  the 
Emperor  Leopoldo,  no  man  can  be  im- 
prisoned for  debt,  though  creditors 
have  power  to  seize  the  property  of 
their  debtors;  and  no  offence  is  pu- 
nishable with  death,  though  murderers 
are  condemned  to  perpetual  labour  as 
galley-slaves :  and  to  these,  and  many 
other  equally  wise  regulations,  made  by 
Leopoldo,  are  attributable  the  almost 
total  exemption  from  robbery  and  mur- 
der which  this  country  has  long  enjoy- 
ed, and  the  increase  to  its  population  of 
two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
Tuscany  now  reckons  a  population  of 
one  million.  («) 
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PISA. 

Situation,  supposed  Origin,  and  present  Appearance  of  Pisa.—  Duomo.— Baptistery.— Campa  - 
nile.-  Campo  Santo.— Sonnet  to  Grief.- Chiesa  de'Cavalieri.— Palazzo  de'  Cavalieri.-Chiese, 
di  San  Frediano-di Santa  Anna— di  Santa  Caterina-di  S.  Paolo  all'  Orto— cli  S.  Francesco 
—Church  belonging  to  the  Conservatorio  di  S.  Silvestro.-Chiese,  di  S.  Matteo— di  S.  Pierino 
— di  S.  Micheiein  Borgo-di  S.  Vito-della  Spina -di  S.  Andrea  in  Chinseca-di  S.  Martino.— 
Palazzi,  Laufranchi— Tonini— Lanfreducci-CasaMecherini.— Palazzo  Seta.— Royal  Palace. 
—Hospitals,  etc.— University.— Torre  della  Specola.— Botanic  Garden.— Ancient  Vapour 
Bath.— Suppressed  Church  of  S.  Felice. -Subterranean  Part  of  S.  Michele  in  Borgo.- 
Aqueduct  of  Caldacolli.- Modern  Baths.— Mountain  of  S.  Giuliano. -Modern  Aqueduct — 
Canal. -Royal  Farm.— Character  of  the  Pisans.— Hotels.— Fountain  Water. -Theatre- 
Bridges.— Battle  of  the  Bridge.  -Illumination  in  honour  of  S.  Ranieri.— Carnival. -Climate. 


Pisa,  anciently  Pisce,  a  considerable 
Town  of  Etruria,  retains  its  ancient  site 
and  appellation,  though  formerly,  as 
we  learn  from  Strabo,  the  confluence  of 
the  Ausar  and  Arnus  (the  Serchio  and 
Arno)  took  place  close  to  its  walls; 

(«)  It  is  said  that  the  father  of  the  present 
Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  abrogated  some  of 
Leopoldo's  laws. 


whereas  now  the  course  of  these  rivers 
is  so  much  changed,  that  they  flow  into 
the  sea  by  separate  channels.  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition,  reported  by  Strabo, 
Pisa  was  built  by  some  of  the  followers 
of  Nestor  soon  after  the  fall  of  Troy ;  (2) 

(2)  The  most  plausible  conjecture  relative 
to  the  origin  of  Pisce  is,  that  a  colony  of  Pi- 
saeans,  from  the  Peloponnesus,  who  were 
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and,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Ilalicar- 
nassus,  it  was  occupied  at  a  subsequent 
period  by  the  Pelasgi.  Poly bius  men- 
tions its  "harbour  as  being  much  frc- 
nucnted  by  the  Romans,  who  colonised 
Pisae  572  a.  u.  c.  ;  and  to  them  it  was 
an  important  naval  station,  from  the 
commerce  it  carried  on  with  distant 
countries,  from  the  supplies  of  timber 
which  it  furnished  for  the  use  of  the 
Roman  arsenals,  and  from  the  splen- 
did marbles  which  the  neighbouring 
quarries  afforded  for  the  magnificent 
edifices  of  Rome. 

Pha  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno, 
fortv-eight  Tuscan  miles  distant  from 
Florence,  fourteen  from  Leghorn,  and 
six  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In 
modern  limes  it  has  been  the  capital  of 
a  great  republic,  whose  conquering 
fleet  was  a  terror  to  the  Saracens,  a 
scourge  to  the  African  corsairs,  and  a 
check  upon  the  ambition  of  Genoa  ; 
and  with  innumerable  spoils,  taken 
from  the  first-mentioned  people,  most 
of  the  present  buildings  at  Pisa  were 
erected.  This  City  is,  next  to  Florence, 
the  largest  in  Tuscany;  but  though  its 
walls  are  near  five  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, they  do  not,  at  present,  contain 
above  eighteen  thousand  persons.  The 
Streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  excel- 
lently paved;  the  Bridges  elegant;  the 
Quay  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe ; 
and  the  situation  of  the  Cathedral, Bap- 
tistery, Leaning  Tower,  andCampo  San- 
to, renders  these  majestic  Edifices  par- 
ticularly striking  and  beautiful.  The 
Arno  traverses  the  City  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  and  divides  it  nearly  into  two 
equal  parts. 

The  Duomo,  a  Greco -Araba-Pisano 
structure,  in  the  shape  of  a  Latin  cross, 
built  ( as  already  mentioned )  in  the  ele- 
venth century,  under  the  guidance  of 
Buschetto,  a  Grecian,  is  remarkable  for 
the  richness  and  variety  of  its  marbles ; 
and  next  to  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  per- 
haps the  finest  Church  of  its  kind  in 
Italy.  (■)  The  eastern  front  is  ornament- 
ed with  an  immense  number  of  Columns ; 

shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Etruria  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  founded  Pisa?,  and  gave  it  their 
own  name. 

(')  The  Pisans  consecrated  Ihcir  plunder, 
gained  in  au  expedition  against  lh°  Saracens 
of  Palermo,  in  1063,  to  the  erection  of  this 
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some  of  which  are  Grecian  marble, 
others  oriental  granite,  and  one  is  por- 
phyry; among  these  the  most  striking 
are  six  magnificent  ancient  Columns, 
which  adorn  the  three  celebrated  Doors 
of  bronze ;  and  are  said  to  be  either 
Grecian  or  Egyptian  workmanship. 
The  Doors  were  designed  by  Giovanni 
di  Bologna,  and  cast  by  P.  D.  Portigiani ; 
that  in  the  centre,  the  least  beautiful  of 
the  three,  represents  the  Life  of  the 
Madonna;  and  is  surrounded  by  figures 
of  Saints  and  Prophets,  and  embellished 
with  an  elegant  border  of  foliage,  fruits, 
and  flowers.  Those  on  the  right  and 
left  represent  the  Life  of  the  Saviour, 
beginning  with  his  birth,  and  ending 
with  his  crucifixion  ;  they  are  likewise 
embellished  with  a  border,  nearly  simi- 
lar to  the  one  already  described.  The 
Mosaics,  in  the  Arches  above  the  Doors, 
were  done  by  F Hippo  di  Lorenzo  Pali- 
dini.  The  Architrave  of  the  eastern 
door  was  taken  from  an  ancient  edifice ; 
and  the  door  which  fronts  the  Campa- 
nile isesteemedforitsanliquity;  though 
not  remarkable  for  merit  of  any  other 
kind.  The  inside  of  the  Church  is 
adorned  with  seventy -four  lofty  Co- 
lumns, sixty-two  of  which  are  oriental 
granite,  and  the  rest  rare  marble;  and 
although  most  of  these  Columns  were 
originally  unequal  in  height,  and  con- 
sequently ill  adapted  to  match,  yet  so 
well  has  the  architect  disposed  of,  and 
added  to  them,  that  even  the  most  ob- 
serving eye  perceives  no  want  of  sym- 
metry. Twelve  Altars,  designed  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  and  executed  by  Stagio 
Stagi,  adorn  the  walls  of  this  Edifice. 
The  High  Altar  is  magnificently  decorat- 
ed with  lapis  lazuli,  (2)  verde  antique, 
broccatello  di  Spagna,  bronze  gilt,  gial- 
lo  di  Siena,  etc. :  the  Tribuna  contains 
two  porphyry  columns  with  peculiarly 
elegant  Capitals  and  Bases;  that  near 
the  episcopal  throne  is  embellished 
with  the  best  works  of  Stagi,  and  bears 
a  bronze  Angel  greatly  admired.  The 
decorations  of  the  opposite  Column 
were   executed   by  Foggini ;  and   the 

Cathedral ;  which  was  finished  before  the  end 
of  the  11th  century. 

(2^  Lapis  lazuli  is  said  to  be  the  Cyanceum 
of  the  ancients;  and  Great  Tartary  is  sup- 
posed to  produce  the  best. 
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Group  of  Angels  on  a  golden  field, 
which  adorns  the  great  arch,  by  Ghir- 
landajo,  the  master  of  Michael  Angelo. 
The  Seats  for  the  Canons  (a  sort  of  Wood- 
en Mosaic  introduced  into  Tuscany  in 
the  time  of  Brunellesco)  merit  notice. 
The  four  Pictures  of  St.  Peter,  St.  John, 
Santa  Margherita,  and  Santa  Caterina, 
are  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  ;  and  the  Mosaic 
on  the  Ceiling,  representing  the  Saviour, 
the  Madonna,  and  St.  John,  was  execut- 
ed by  Gaddo  Gaddi  and  other  artists, 
in  1321.  On  the  right  side  of  the  great 
cross  is  the  Chapel  of  S.  Ranieri ;  whose 
Sarcophagus  rests  on  a  pedestal  of  red 
Egyptian  granite,  adorned  with  other 
valuable  marbles :  the  sarcophagus  is 
of  verde  di  Polcevera,  the  Altar  of  giallo 
di  Siena,  and  the  Balustrades  are  of  in- 
laid marble ;  the  whole  was  executed  by 
B.  G.  Foggini,  at  the  command  of  Cosi- 
rao  III.,  in  honour  of  S.  Ranieri,  who 
died  in  1161,  and  was  proclaimed  by 
the  Pisans  their  patron  saint.  This 
Chapel  contains  a  Mosaic,  by  Gaddo 
Gaddi,  representing  the  Madonna  en- 
throned and  attended  by  Angels;  and 
an  antique  Grecian  or  Roman  Statue, 
said  to  represent  Mars,  though  now  call- 
ed S.Efeso.  On  the  left  side  of  the  great 
cross  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment; which  contains  a  Ciborio  of 
massy  silver,  and  an  altar  adorned  with 
silver  Bassi-rilievi ;  both  well  executed, 
after  the  designs  of  Foggini .  the  Balus- 
trades are  of  inlaid  marble  ;  and  here, 
likewise,  is  a  Mosaic,  by  Gaddo  Gaddi, 
representing  the  Annunciation.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  Church,  over  the  great 
entrance-doors,  is  a  beautiful  Bar,  or 
gallery,  ornamented  with  Bassi-rilievi, 
by  Giovanni,  the  son  ofNiccolo  Pisano; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  this 
fine  work,  which  originally  adorned  a 
pulpit,  is  now  placed  so  high,  that  its  me- 
rits are  scarcely  discernible:  itrepresents 
ScripturalHistories.(')  The  centre  aisle 
contains  a  Pulpit  of  inlaid  marble,  sup- 
ported by  two  small  Columns  ;  the  one 
porphyry,  the  other  oriental  brocatello ; 
and  the  first  is  particularly  curious,  from 
consisting  of  various  pieces,  so  well  join- 
ed that  it  may  be  properly  denominated 
Breccia  porfirca;  the  second  is  the  fin- 
est specimen  of  its  sort  in  Italy.    The 

(»)  The  above-mentioned  Bar,  or  Gallery, 
has  been  recently  repaired ;  and  Giovanni  Pi- 
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Pillar  on  the  right,  which  supports  the 
cupola,  is  ornamented  with  a  Picture  by 

F.  B.  Gozzoli,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth 
century;  it  represents  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas disputing  with  an  assembly  of  Ec- 
clesiastics; and  the  Pillar,  on  the  left, 
is  adorned  with  a  Picture  of  St.  Agnes, 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto!  Among  the  Pic- 
tures not  already  mentioned,  those  best 
worth  notice  are— the  Madonna  and  our 
Saviour  surrounded  with  Saints,attribut- 
ed  to  Pierino  del  Vagaand  G.  A.  Sogliani 
— S.  Ranieri  putting  on  the  Religious 
Habit,  by  Cav.  B.  Luti— the  Death  of 
S.  Ranieri,  by  Cav.  G.  Melani,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  seventeenth  century — the 
three  Maries  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  by 

G.  Biliverl — the  Adoration  of  the  Ser- 
pent in  the  wilderness,  by  O.  Riminaldi 
— Habakkuk  borne  by  an  Angel,  by  Bili- 
vert— Judith  giving  the  head  ofHolo- 
fernes  to  her  Servant:  and  the  Madonna, 
our  Saviour,  and  Saints,  originally  paint- 
ed by  Passignano,  and  added  to,  by 
Tempesti— God  the  Father,  Raphael  and 
other  Angels,  by  Salembini— and  the 
Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by 
Tempesti. 

The  Baptistery,  called  a  German-Go- 
thic Structure,  erected  (as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned)  by  Diotisalvi,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  is  an  octagon  of  white 
marble;  and  its  principal  entrance  dis- 
plays two  large  and  two  small  Columns, 
similar  to  those  which  adorn  the  great 
doors  of  the  Duomo. 

The  inside  of  this  Edifice  resembles  an 
ancient  temple.  Twelve  Arches,  sup- 
ported by  eight  vast  Columns  of  Sardi- 
nian granite,  and  four  pilasters  of  white 
marble,  serve  as  the  base  to  a  second  row 
of  Pilasters,  on  which  rests  the  Cupola. 
The  Capitals  of  the  pillars  and  pilasters 
are  antique.  The  Font,  elevated  on 
three  steps  of  beautiful  marble,  is  adorn- 
ed with  Intagli  and  Mosaics,  so  well  exe- 
cuted that  they  appear  to  have  been 
done  long  before  the  building.  On  the 
margin  are  four  places  for  the  immer- 
sion of  infants;  and,  in  the  centre,  is  a 
large  basin  for  the  immersion  of  adults  : 
this  practice  of  immersion,  however, 
has  been  abandoned  since  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  Pulpit,  one  of 
Niccolo  Pisano's  best  works,  is  support- 

sano's  work,  if  still  there,  is  less  conspicuous 
than  ever. 
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ed  bv  nine  Columns  of  precious  marble, 
and  ornamen  led  with  Bassi-rilievi,  form- 
ed out  of  oriental  alabaster  and  Parian 
marble.    The  first  piece  represents  the 
Birth  of  our  Saviour— the  second,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi— the  third,  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple— the  fourth 
the  Crucifixion  (much  inferior  to  the 
rest)_the  fifth,  the  Last  Judgment.  This 
Baptistery   was  finished  in  1153;   at 
which  period  Pisa  is  said  to  have  been 
so  populous,  that  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion of  one  florin,  from  every  family, 
sufficed  to  pay  for  this  noble  edifice.  («) 
The  Campanile,  or  Leaning  Tower, 
begun   by  Guglielmo,  a  German,  and 
Bonnano  Pisano,  about  the  year  1174, 
is  of  a  circular  form,  nearly  190  feet  in 
height,  and  declining   above  13  feet 
from  its  perpendicular.    This  beautiful 
Edifice  consists  of  Eight  Stories,  adorn- 
ed with  two  hundred  and  seven  Columns 
of  granite  and  other  marbles,  many  of 
which  have  evidently  been  taken  from 
ancient  buildings.    According   to  the 
opinion  of  the  most  respectable  writers, 
it  appears  tbat  this  Tower  was  originally 
straight;  though  some  accidental  cause, 
such  as  an  earthquake,  the  great  fire  at 
Pisa,  or  the  natural  looseness  of  the 
soil,  has  produced  its  present  extraor- 
dinary inclination :  and  in  that  part  of 
the  Campo  Santo  where  the  life  ofS. 
Banieri  is  painted,  this  now   leaning 
Tower  was  not  long  ago  seen  perfectly 
upright,  and  consisting  of  Seven  Stories 
only  (though  at  present,  1831,  the  lower 
part  of  it  is  obliterated) :  may  not,  there- 
fore, the  Eighth  Story,  which  rather  in- 
clines on  the  contrary  side  to  the  others, 
have  been  added,  in  later  limes,  as  a 
balance,  to  prevent  the  whole  Edifice 
from  falling?  The  Stairs  leading  up  to 
the  summit  of  this  Tower  are  easy  of 
ascent ;  and  the  view  from  the  eighth 
Gallery  is  very  extensive. 

The  Campo  Santo,  or  ancient  Burial 
Ground,  the  most  beautiful  Edifice  at 
Pisa,  and  unique  in  its  kind,  is  a  vast 
Bectangle,  surrounded  by  sixty-two 
light  and  elegant  Gothic  Arcades  of  the 
Greco-Araba  School:  they  are  composed 

(•)  Pisa,  at  the  period  above-mentioned, 
was  supposed  to  contain  13,400  families ;  and, 
reckoning  five  persons  to  each  family,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  will  amount  to  67,000. 
But  the  population  of  this  city,  during  its 


or  while  marble,  and  paved  with  the 
same  material.  Archbishop  Ubaldo  Lan- 
franchi,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Bichard  Coeur-de-Lion,  and  his  brother- 
warrior  in  the  Holy  Land,  brought  to 
Pisa   a  large  quantity   of  earth   from 
Mount  Calvary,  and  deposited  it  on  the 
spot  round  which  the  Arcades  of  the 
Campo  Santo  are  now  erected.  He  is, 
therefore,  supposed  lo  have  given  the 
first  idea  of  this  edifice,  in  1200;  and 
the   present  structure,  eighteen  years 
afterwards,  Mas  commenced  under  the 
direction  of  Giovanni  Pisano,  who  finish- 
ed it  in  1283. (*)  The  Statues  over  the 
principal  Door  are  by  Giovanni  Pisano  ; 
they  stand  in  a  kind  of  Temple,  and, 
among  them  is  the  Sculptor  himself, 
kneeling  to  the  Madonna.    The  Sarco- 
phagi under   the  arcades  are   chiefly 
composed  of  Parian  or  Luna  marble, 
and   the  quadrilateral    cinerary   Urns 
(found   near   Volterra)   are   alabaster. 
Here  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Countess  Bea- 
trice, who  died  in  1113,  and  was  mother 
to  the  celebrated  Countess  Matilda,  the 
last    descendant   from    the  Counts  of 
Tuscany.  On  this  Sarcophagus  is  repre- 
sented  in   Basso-rilievo  the  Chase  of 
Meleager,    according    to     some    opi- 
nions, and  the  Story  of  Phaedra  and  Hip- 
politus,  according  to  others;  however, 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  merit  of  the  work 
proves  it  an  ancient  production,  ap- 
plied, in  later  ages,  to  its  present  use; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  this  Sarcophagus 
was  the  model  from  which  Niccolo  Pi-, 
sano,  and  his  son,  studied.  Here,  like- 
wise, are  ran  ancient  Vase,  embellish- 
ed   with     Bassi-rilievi     representing 
Bacchanalian  Mysteries,  and  probably 
one  of  the  vessels  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans  in  their  religious  ceremo- 
nies ;  a  Bronze  Gryphon,  once  placed  on 
the  outside  of  the  roof  of  the  Duomo, 
and  supposed  to  be  ancient  Etruscan 
workmanship  —  and  a  Monument  exe- 
cuted by  Thorwaldsen,  in   honour  of 
Vacca,  and  embellished  with  beautiful 
Bassi-rilievi,  which  serve  to  show  how 
great  a  progress  loward  perfection  sculp- 
ture has  made  since  the  days  of  Gio- 

most  flourishing  state,  is  said  to  have  amount- 
ed to  150,000  Residents. 

(2)  Some  historianssupposetheCampo  Santo 
was  completed,  in  1281,  during  the  zenith  of 
the  shortlived  prosperity  of  the  Pisan  republic. 
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vanni  Pisano.  Round  the  walls  are 
Frescos  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  fif- 
teenth centuries ;  which,  however  defi- 
cient in  many  respects,  cannot  but  yield 
pleasure  to  those  persons  who  wish^on 
their  entrance  into  Italy,  to  view  the 
works  of  the  Revivers  of  an  Art  after- 
ward brought  to  exquisite  perfection. 
In  the  first  division  of  the  Arcade,  on 
the  western  wall,  are  six  large  Pictures, 
representing  the  Life  of  S.  Ranieri;  the 
three  upper  ones  being  by  Simone 
Memmi;  the  three  under  ones,  by  An- 
tonio, called  Veneziano ;  and  they  par- 
ticularly merit  notice,  on  account  of  the 
costume  accurately  preserved  through- 
out them  all,  and  likewise  because  they 
show  how  ships  were  armed  and  rigged 
in  the  days  of  S.  Ranieri.  In  one  of 
these  Pictures  is  the  Campanile :  they  all 
are  supposed  to  have  been  begun  in 
1300.  The  second  division  contains  six 
Paintings,  representing  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Saints  Efeso  and  Potito,  done 
by  Spinello  Spinelli,  Aretino,  about  the 
year  1400.  The  third  division  contains 
six  Paintings,  representing  the  history 
of  Job,  by  Giotto;  so  injured,  however, 
by  the  hand  of  time,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  them,  although,  in  1623, 
they  were  retouched  by  Maruscelli. 
The  other  Paintings  of  this  Arcade  are 
said  to  have  been  doneby  Nellidi  Vanni, 
Pisano.  The  two  first  Pictures  in  the 
second  Arcade  represent  the  History  of 
Esther,  by  Ghirlandajo ;  retouched, 
however,  by  Aurelio,  or  Raccio  Lomi. 
The  second  division  of  this  Arcade 
contains  the  history  of  Judith;  which  is 
modern,  ill-done,  and  damaged.  The 
first  division  of  the  northern.  Arcade 
contains  four  Pictures,  representing  the 
Creation,  by  Ruffalmacco,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  other  paintings  which 
adorn  this  Arcade  ( those  over  the  Doors 
of  the  Chapels  excepted)  represent  the 
principal  events  of  the  Book  of  Genesis; 
and  were  begun  by  B.  Gozzoli,  in  1484, 
and  finished  in  the  short  space  of  two 
years.  The  first  of  these  numerous 
Pictures  contains  the  famous  Vergog- 
nosa  di  Campo  Santo ;  and  over  the 
Chapel-door  is  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  which  work  Gozzoli  established 
his  reputation  among  the  Pisans,  and 
prevailed  with  them  to  employ  him  in 
painting  their  Campo  Santo;  not  merely 
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on  account  of  the  general  merit  of  the 
picture,  but  because  it  exhibited  an  ex- 
cellent likeness  of  his  mistress,  a  Pisan 
girl,  whom  he  drew,  to  display  his  imi- 
tative powers.  Over  the  same  Door  is 
the  Annunciation,  attributed  to  Stefano 
Fiorentino;  and  the  fifth  lower  Picture 
from  this  is  particularly  interesting,  as  it 
contains  several  Portraits  of  illustrious 
Persons,  and  among  them  that  oT  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici.  Over  the  Door  of  the 
second  Chapel  is  the  Coronation  of  the 
Madonna,  by  Taddeo  Bartoli ;  and  in  the 
fifth  lower  Picture,  beyond  this  Chapel, 
are  portraits  of  other  illustrious  Persons, 
among  whom  the  Painter  has  placed 
himself,  though  his  figure  is  almost 
totally  obliterated.  These  works,  by 
Gozzoli,  are,  generally  speaking,  the  best 
preserved  of  any  in  the  Campo  Santo. 
The  paintings  of  the  eastern  Arcade,  as 
far  as  the  Chapel-door,  are  by  Zaccaria 
Rondinosi,  Pisano,  and  were  executed 
in  1666  :  they  represent  the  history  of 
King  Osia,  and  Balteshazzar's  Feast. 
Beyond  the  Chapel  are  three  paintings, 
said  to  be  by  Buffalmacco,  and  repre- 
senting the  Crucifixion,  Resurrection, 
and  Ascension  of  the  Saviour.  The  next 
picture,  in  that  part  of  the  southern 
Arcade  not  already  described,  repre- 
sents the  Triumphs  of  Death,  and  was 
done  by  Andrea  Orcagna,whoflourished 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
it  contains  several  portraits.  The  se- 
cond large  picture,  by  the  same  master, 
is  the  Universal  Judgment,  in  which 
Solomon  is  represented  as  dubious 
whether  he  may  go  to  Heaven  or  Hell. 
The  next  picture,  or  rather  a  compart- 
ment of  the  last,  represents  Dante's 
Inferno;  and  was  painted  by  Bernardo 
Orcagna,  brother  to  Andrea,  and  restor- 
ed by  Sollazino,  who  flourished  about 
the  year  1530.  The  fourth  picture  re- 
presents the  history  of  the  Anchorites, 
by  Laurati,  the  pupil  of  Giotto :  and 
over  the  Great  Door  is  an  Assumption,  by 
Simone  Memmi,  one  of  the  best  preserv- 
ed pictures  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  among  the  im- 
mense number  of  countenances  con- 
tained in  these  paintings,  we  scarce  find 
two  alike.  The  faces,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  well  done;  the  figures  and  dra- 
pery stiff;  the  perspective  is  bad;  but 
the  borders,  which  form  the  several  com- 
partments,   are    particularly   elegant, 
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Among  the  Monuments  is  that  of  Count 
Algarotti,  erected  by  Frederic  the 
Great,  of  Prussia;  but  remarkable  only 
for  the  beauty  of  the  marble  :  near  this 
is  the  Sarcophagus  ofG.  F.  Vegio,  by 
Taddo;and,  in  the  eastern  Arcade  is 
the  Monument  of  Filippo  Decio;  who 
had  it  erected  in  his  lifetime,  giving,  as 
a  reason,  "That  he  feared  posterity 
would  not  have  done  it  for  him. "  This 
monument  is  by  Slagio  Stagi.  Under 
Orcagna's  Picture  of  the  Triumphs  of 
Death  stands  an  ancient  Roman  Mile- 
stone, which  was  discovered  on  the 
Via  JEmilia,  near  Rimazzano,  and 
thence  transported  to  Pisa;  and  on  each 
side  of  this  Column  is  an  Inscription,  the 
one  to  the  memory  of  Lucius,  and  the 
other  to  that  of  Caius  Caesar,  the  adopted 
sons  of  Augustus. — Six  hundred  ancient 
families  of  Pisa,  besidesmany  illustrious 
characters  of  different  nations,  are  said 
to  be  interred  in  the  Campo  Santo. 

The  solemn  grandeur  of  this  burial 
ground,  prompted  the  Author  of  these 
Pages  to  compose  the  following  Sonnet 
to  Grief;  which  is  inserted  here  because 
descriptive  of  the  Campo  Santo  : — 

Structure   unmatch'd !  which   braves    the   lapse  of 
Time ! 
Fit  cradle  of  the  reviving  Arts  to  rear! 
Light,  as  the  paper  Nautilus,  appear 

Thy  arches,  of  Pisano's  works  the  prime. 

Famed  Campo  Santo!  where  the  mighty  Dead, 
Of  elder  days,  in  Parian  marble  sleep, 
Say,  who  is  she,  that  ever  seems  to  keep 

Watch   o'er  thy  precincts,  save  when  mortal  tread 

Invades  the  awful  stillness  of  the  scene? 

Then,  struggling  to  suppress  the  heavy  sigh, 
And  brushing  the  big  tear-drop  from  her  eye, 

She  veils  her  face,  and  glides  yon  tombs  between. 

Tis  Grief  !  by  that  thick  veil  the  Maid  I  know, 

Moisten'd  with  tears  which  never  cease  to  flow. 

The  Chiesa  de'  Cavalieri,  or  Church 
of  S.  Stefano,  from  whom  the  square  in 
which  it  stands  is  named,  was  built  by 
Vasari :  the  High  Altar,  by  Foggini,  is 
of  porphyry ;  so  likewise  is  the  Sarco- 
phagus above  it,  reputed  to  contain  the 
Relics  of  St.  Stephen;  and  the  Bronze 
Chair,  suspended  over  the  Sarcophagus, 

(0  Count  Ugolino,  a  Pisan  nobleman,  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  with  Archbishop 
Ruggieri,  to  depose  the  governor  of  Pisa:  in 
which  enterprise  having  succeeded,  Ugolino 
assumed  the  government  of  the  city;  but  the 
Archbishop,  jealous  of  his  power,  incited  the 
people  against  him,  attacked  his  palace,  seized 
his  person,  and  cast  him  and  his  family  into 
prison ;  till  at  length,  refusing  them  food, 
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was  presented  by  Innocent  XII.  to  Co- 
simo  III.  On  the  ceiling  are  six  Paint- 
ings relative  to  the  Knights  ofS.  Ste- 
fano ;  the  first  two  by  Ligozzi,  the  next 
two  by  Empoli,  the  fifth  byCigoli,  and 
the  last,  which  represents  Cosimo  I., re- 
ceiving the  Habit  of  the  Order,  is  by 
Cristofano  Allori.  On  the  Walls  and 
Ceiling  are  Trophies  taken  from  the  Sa- 
racens by  the  Knights  of  S.  Stefano. 
This  church  contains  a  very  curious  Or- 
gan, reputed  to  be  the  finest  in  Europe; 
a  Nativity,  by  Bronzino;  and  a  silver 
Crucifix,  by  Algardi. 

The  Palazzo  de'  Cavalieri,  situated 
in  the  same  square,  was  built  by  Vasari; 
and  over  the  principal  Entrance  are 
Busts  of  six  Grand  Masters  of  the  Order, 
beginning  with  Cosimo  I.,  who  instituted 
these  Knights  to  defend  the  Mediterra- 
nean against  Turks  and  Corsairs,  by 
means  of  galleys,  on  board  of  which 
every  Knight  was  compelled  to  serve 
three  years,  ere  he  could  be  finally  re- 
ceived into  the  Order :  but,  when  peace 
was  established  between  Barbary  and 
the  Tuscans,  the  Knights  and  their  gal- 
leys became  useless ;  insomuch  that  the 
latter  were,  in  1755,  all  broken  up  and 
destroyed. 

Near  the  Palazzo  de'  Cavalieri,  there 
formerly  stood  a  building,  now  totally 
demolished,  which  was  called  the  Tower 
of  Famine,  from  having  been  the  prison 
of  Ugolino.  (•) 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Frediano,  which  is 
supported  by  Columns  of  oriental  gra- 
nite with  ancient  Capitals,  contains  a 
Painting  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross, 
done  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by 
Giunta,  Pisano. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Anna  contains  a  cu- 
rious representation  of  our  Saviour  on 
the  Cross,  wrought  in  wood,  on  the  Ta- 
bernacle of  the  high  altar:  and  this 
wooden  sculpture,  of  which  there  are 
several  specimens  in  Pisa,  is  attributed 
to  G.  Giaccobi,  Pisano. 

The  Chiesa  di  Santa  Caterina  con- 

and  throwing  the  key  of  their  dungeon  into 
the  Arno,  he  left  them,  in  this  dreadful  situa- 
tion, to  be  starved  to  death! 

See  Dante's  Inferno,  Canto  XXXIII. 

Count  Ugolino,  however,  seems  to  have  de- 
served punishment;  as  his  dastardly  and 
treacherous  flight  lost  the  battle  of  Meloria, 
and  thereby  destroyed  the  naval  power  of 
Pisa, 
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tains  a  curious  Picture,  by  F.  Traini, 
one  of  the  most  skilful  disciples  of  An- 
drea Orcagna  :  this  Picture  represents 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  surrounded  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  among  whom  is 
a  Portrait  of  Urban  VI.;  at  the  feet  of 
these  are  several  Philosophers  and  He- 
retics, with  their  works  torn  in  pieces ; 
but  what  seems  very  incongruous, 
St.  Thomas  himself  is  placed  between 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  are  presenting 
him  with  their  literary  productions. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Paolo  all'  Orto  con- 
tains a  Head  of  our  Saviour,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.Francesco,  supposed 
to  have  been  built  after  the  designs  of 
Nicolo,  Pisano,  contains  a  Chapel  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Antonio  da  Padova,  and 
painted  by  SalembiniandMaruscelli— a 
Chapel  painted  byPassignano  ;  together 
with  a  Madonna  and  Child,  said  to  have 
been  done  in  the  fourteenth  century — 
another  Chapel  (near  the  Sacristy),  the 
Paintings  in  which  are  attributed  to 
Spinello,  Aretino,  who  likewise  did  the 
large  Picture  over  the  Sacristy-door — 
a  Picture,  in  the  Sacristy,  by  Giotto,  of 
S.Francesco  receiving  the  Elect;  and, 
in  the  Sacristy-chapel,  the  Madonna  and 
Saints,  painted  in  1395,  by  T.  Barloli. 
In  the  Cloister  to  the  right  of  the  little 
steps  which  lead  into  the  Church,  the 
bones  of  Ugolino,  his  sons,  and  grand- 
children, are,  according  to  Buti's  Com- 
ments on  Dante,  deposited. 

The  Church  belonging  to  the  Conser- 
vatory di  S.  Silvestro  contains  two  an- 
tique Paintings,  by  Guidotti,  and  a  small 
Basso-rilievo,in  terracotta,  attributed 
to  Luca  della  Robbia. 

The  Chiesa  diS.  Matteo,  built  by  the 
brothers  Melani,  is  remarkable  for  the 
Frescos  of  those  artists,  which  are  so 
skilfully  managed  as  to  make  the  roof 
appear  wonderfully  higher  than  it  really 
is. 

The  Chiesa  diS.  Pierino,  supposed  to 
have  been  an  ancient  heathen  temple, 
contains  a  Madonna,  painted  on  the 
wall,  and  a  Crucifix,  by  Giunta  Pisano. 
The  Ornaments  on  the  outside  of  the 
Great  Door  are  ancient  and  beautiful; 

(0  The  Churches  at  Pisa  contain  several 
Paintings  by  old  Tuscan  masters,  not  men- 
tioned in  this  Work;  and  a  minute  descrip- 


the  Pavement  is  of  pietradura;  and 
the  Edifice  stands  on  an  ancient  Bone- 
house,  which  contains  two  Sarcophagi 
of  Parian  marble,  together  with  Paint- 
ings, in  the  style  of  those  which  adorn 
the  Campo  Santo. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Michele  in  Borgo, 
said  to  have  been  built  before  the  ele- 
venth century,  by  Guglielmo,  Pisano,  is 
incrusted  with  cerulean  marble,  sup- 
ported by  ancient  Columns  of  Grani- 
tello,  and  adorned  with  a  marble  Cru- 
cifix, wrought  by  Nicolo,  Pisano,  and 
originally  placed  in  the  Campo  Santo. 
The  Madonna,  under  this  Crucifix,  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
paintings  in  Pisa.  The  Cupola,  the 
Upper  Nave,  the  Vision  of  S.  Romualdo, 
the  Expedition  to  Majorca  and  Minorca, 
and  the  Institution  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  are  all  painted  by  Guidotti. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Vito,  or  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  Cappella  di  S.  Ra- 
nieri,  contains  a  Fresco  representing 
the  Death  of  the  Saint,  and  executed, 
not  many  years  since,  by  Tempesti,  in 
his  best  manner.  The  surrounding  Ar- 
chitectural ornaments  are  by  Cfcffo. 

The  Chiesa  della  Spina  exhibits  Mo- 
numents of  the  ancient  Pisan  School  of 
Sculpture;  namely,  the  Madonna,  our 
Saviour,  St.  John  and  St.  Peter,  by  Nino, 
Pisano,  one  of  the  Revivers  of  the  Art ; 
two  figures  attributed  to  Moschino ;  and 
a  half-length  Madonna,  by  Nino. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Andrea  in  Chinseca 
contains  a  valuable  Monument  of  the 
Greco-Pisano  School,  namely,  our  Sa- 
viour on  the  Cross;  which  appears  to 
have  been  done  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Martino  contains  a 
Crucifix,  by  Giunta,  Pisano. (ij 

The  Palazzo  Lanfranchi,  on  that  side 
of  the  Arno  called  Parte  di  mezzo- 
giorno3  was  built  after  the  design  of 
Michael  Angelo. 

The  Palazzo  Tonini  contains  two 
Paintings,  in  fresco,  from  Tasso's  Ge- 
rusalemme,  begun  by  Melani,  and  fi- 
nished by  Tommasi,  his  scholar. 

The  Palazzo  Lanfreducci,  which  is 
incrusted  with  statuary  marble,  has  a 
Chain,  and  these  Words  over  the  door  : 

tion  of  them  may  be  found  in  Morkona  s 
Illustration  of  Pisa. 
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"Alia  g i ornata"— many  tales  are  told 
in  consequence ;  but  none  of  them  seem 
sufficiently  authenticated  to  be  worth 
relating.  This  Palace  contains  a  cele- 
brated Picture,  by  Guido,  the  subject  of 
which  is,  Sacred  and  Profane  Love,  re- 
presented by  two  boys:  perhaps  the 
subject  of  this  Picture  may  have  been 
taken  from  Plato,  who  says,  there  are 
two  Cupids,  as  different  as  day  and 
night;  the  one  possessing  every  virtue, 
the  other  every  vice. 

Casa  Mecherini,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Arno,  and  called  Parte  di  Tra- 
montana,  contains  a  celebrated  Sibyl 
by  Guercino,  with  Frescos  by  Tempesli 
and  Cioffo. 

The  Palazzo  Seta,  in  Via  S.  Cecilia, 
contains  Frescos  by  the  brothers  Me- 
lani ;  as  do  the  Palazzo  del  Publico, 
and  the  Palazzo  de'  Priori. 

In  the  Royal  Palace  the  ceilings  are 
painted  with  elegance;  and  the  furni- 
niture,  though  plain,  is  handsome. 

The  Hospitals  are  spacious ;  and  the 
Loggia  de'  Banchi  and  Casino  Nobili 
arc  fine  buildings. 

The  University  of  Pisa  was  founded 
in  the  year  1339,  by  the  emperor 
Henry  VII.,  though,  in  consequence  of 
civil  wars,  it  became  almost  annihilated, 
till  the  reign  of  Cosimo  I.,  by  whom  it 
was  re-established  on  the  present  plan, 
in  1543.  It  has  produced  as  many,  if 
not  more,  learned  men  than  any  public 
seminary  in  Italy ;  and  when  the  Pisans, 
during  the  twelfth  century*  on  capturing 
Amalfi,  discovered  there  a  copy  of  the 
Pandects  of  Justinian,  they  carried  it 
home  in  triumph;  and  thus  procured 
their  University  the  honour  of  reviving 
the  study  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law. 

The  Torre  della  Specula,  or  Observa- 
tory, was  erected  about  the  year  1735 ; 
and  is  furnished  with  good  instruments. 
The  Botanic  Garden  was  founded  by 
Ferdinando,  second  son  of  Cosimo  I. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  Pisa  was 
often  visited  by  the  Caesars;  and  Nero, 
about  the  year  57,  is  said  to  have  made 
an  excursion  to  this  city,  with  which  he 
was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  embellish- 
ed it  with  a  magnificent  palace  and  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Diana,  which  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Lucca  Gate.  This 
temple  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  roton- 
do;  all  of  marble  without:  the  ceiling 
was  an  imitation  of  the  starry  firma- 
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ment:   the  internal  decorations  con- 
sisted oforiental  marble  columns,  with 
various  pieces  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing; the  pavement  was  Egyptian  mar- 
ble, and  the  statue  of  the  goddess  stood 
in  its  centre.    Whether  the  palace  did, 
or  did  not,  enclose  this  temple,  is  un- 
known; but  the  former  is  described  as 
being  highly  ornamented,  and  of  a  vast 
extent,  containing  baths,  gardens,  and 
fish-ponds;  and  it  is  added  that  Nero, 
in  order  to  have  it  amply  supplied  with 
water,  built  the  aqueduct  of  Monti  Pi- 
sani,  which  extended  from  Caldacolli  to 
the  Lucca  Gate.     Such  is  the  account 
given  of  Nero's  temple  and  palace;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  buildings  of  the 
Hypocaustum  extended  from  the  Duo- 
mo  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Monastery  of 
S.  Zenone.     It  is  equally  certain  that 
foundations  of  immense  buildings  have 
been  discovered  in  the  gardens  which 
now   occupy   the   space   between  the 
Church  of  S.  Zenone  and  the  Duomo, 
that  numberless  pieces  of  marble  are 
seen  in  the  walls  and  buildings  which 
at  present  stand  upon  the  above-named 
space,  and  two  ruins  near  the  Lucca 
Gate,  one  of  which  has  been  recently 
demolished,  were   evidently   parts  of 
the  Hypocaustum:  these  circumstances 
concur  with  several  others  to  establish 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  advanced. 
The  most  interesting  remains  of  these 
antiquities  is  the  Vapour  Bath,  situated 
in  a  Garden  close  to  the  Lucca  Gate. 
This  Bath  is  an  octagon,  with  four  semi- 
circular niches,  in  the  upper  part  of 
which  are  terra  cotta  tubes  of  a  trian- 
gular shape.    Opposite  to  the  entrance 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  place  re- 
served for  some  marble  ornament.  The 
roof  forms  a  semicircle,  and  contains 
eight  places  to  admit  light,  besides  an 
octagon  aperture  in  the  centre.     The 
pavement,  leading  to  the  great  furnace, 
was  made  of  calcistruzzo,  with  a  sur- 
face of  marble  one  finger  thick,  to  walk 
or  lie  down  upon.    It  is  probable  that, 
under  this  marble  pavement,  there  were 
vaulted  rooms,  where  the  attendants 
kept  up  perpetual  fires  ;  and  some  per- 
sons imagine  that  under  every  niche 
were  vases  filled  with  water,  which,  on 
being  heated  by  the  fires,  impregnated 
the  apartments  with  vapour.    Ancient 
baths  usually  consisted  of  four  apart- 
ments, distinguished  by  the  appellations 
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of  cold,  tepid,  hot,  and  sudatory;  and 
the  apartment  called  tepid,  in  the  men's 
bath,  usually  communicated  with  the 
same  apartment  in  the  women's  bath; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bath 
above  described  consisted  of  four  apart- 
ments, as  traces  of  them  may  still  be 
discovered.  From  the  appearance  of 
the  Bath  now  remaining,  it  seems  to 
have  been  lined  throughout  with  mar- 
ble: and  the  six  Grecian  columns  on 
the  sides  of  the  Bronze  doors  of  the 
Duomo,  together  with  the  other  two, 
which  ornament  the  principal  door  of 
the  Baptistery,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  this  building.  In  the 
Garden  adjoining  to  the  Bath,  stood  the 
Monastery  of  S.  Zenone,  commonly  call- 
ed S.  Zeno,  of  which,  however,  the 
Church  only  remains  ;aud  in  it  are  Sar- 
cophagi, which,  though  mutilated  and 
almost  defaced,  still  possess  sufficient 
beauty  to  make  us  execrate  the  hand  of 
avarice,  or  barbarism,  which  has  thus 
destroyed  these  valuable  remains  of 
Grecian  sculpture. 

A  house, belonging  to  the  noble  family 
Da  Paulle,  seems  to  have  been  formed 
out  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  theatre, 
judging  from  the  granite  columns  of 
different  orders  discoverable  in  the 
walls. 

In  the  suppressed  Church  of  S.  Fe- 
lice are  two  Columns  of  oriental  granite, 
with  Capitals,  ornamented  by  mytholo- 
gical figures,  supposed  to  represent  Ju- 
piter, Harpocrates,  Diana,  Minerva,  Isis, 
Ceres,  and  Genii.  They  probably  be- 
longed to  a  Boman  temple,  on  the  site 
of  which  the  church  of  S.  Felice  is  said 
to  have  been  erected.  The  sculpture 
seems  to  be  of  Septimius  Severus's  time. 

The  Subterranean  Part  of  S.  Mi- 
chele  in  Borgo  deserves  notice;  the 
Pillars  and  Walls  are  of  pietra  verru- 
cuna,  the  Boof  is  tufo,  and  curiously 
ornamented  with  Arabesques,  resem- 
bling those  which  adorn  Livia's  Baths  at 
Bome,  and  not  unlike,  in  style,  to  many 
of  the  paintings  found  in  Herculaneum. 
This  building  could  not  have  been  a 
Christian  church,  because  the  primitive 
Christians  adorned  their  churches  with 
nothing  but  quotations  from  Holy  Writ; 
therefore  it  must,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  erected  previous  to  the  time  of 
Constantine. 

The  Aqueduct  of  CaldacblU,  so  call- 


ed from  the  hot  springs  which  supply  it, 
is  supposed  to  be  that  erected  by  Nero : 
eight  Arches  may  still  be  seen  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  Modern  Baths  of  Pisa,  and 
ruins  of  the  whole  are  discoverable 
between  this  spot  and  the  Lucca  Gate. 

No  vestiges  remain  of  the  ancient  Por- 
tus  Pisanus,  mentioned  by  Strabo;  but 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Arno,  and  not  far  from  Leghorn. 
We  are  told  that  this  port  was  protected 
neither  by  mole  nor  pier;  and  though 
open  to  every  wind,  yet  vessels  rode  se- 
curely on  its  bosom,  owing  to  the  size 
and  tenacity  of  the  weeds,  which  were 
so  closely  interwoven  as  to  exclude  the 
agitation  of  the  sea. 

The  Modern  Baths,  situated  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  to  the  north  of 
Pisa,  are  elegant,  commodious,  and 
surrounded  by  several  good  lodging- 
houses.  These  Baths,  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Italy,  have  the  reputation  of 
being  particularly  beneficial  in  gouty 
cases,  and  diseases  of  the  liver. 

The  discovery  of  two  large  fragments 
of  Columns,  with  two  Capitals,  which 
bear  marks  of  remote  antiquity,  toge- 
ther with  several  other  concurring  cir- 
cumstances, seem  to  indicate  that  these 
modern  Baths  occupy  the  same  ground 
with  those  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny. 

The  Mountain  ofS.  Giuliano,  which 
rises  immediately  above  the  Baths,  con- 
tains some  curious  Caverns. 

The  Modem  Aqueduct,  begun  by 
Ferdinando  I.,  and  finished  by  his  son 
Cosimo  II.,  is  a  magnificent  work,  wor- 
thy the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Medicis : 
it  commences  at  a  village  called  Ascia- 
no,  and  extends  to  Pisa,  a  distance  of 
four  miles,  conveying  to  that  City  some 
of  the  most  pure  and  delicious  water  in 
Europe. 

The  Canal,  which  extends  from  Pisa 
to  Leghorn,  was  made  byFerdinando  I. 

The  Royal  Farm,  or  Cascina,  near 
Pisa,  situated  in  an  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful forest  of  cork-trees,  ever-green 
oaks,  etc.,  and  washed  by  the  sea,  is 
worthy  notice,  as  it  contains  Camels, 
who,  though  foreigners,  breed  here,and 
are  employed  as  beasts  of  burden: 
they  are,  however,  much  less  numerous 
at  present  than  they  were  twenty  years 
ago.    The  Grand-Duke,  Leopoldo,  was 
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the  Grst  person  who  attempted  to  breed 
camels  in  Italy. 

The  nobility  of  Pisa,  and  all  the  gen- 
tlemen belonging  to  the  University,  are 
remarkably  civil andkind  to  foreigners; 
the  lower  classes  of  people  respectful 
and  humane,  but  exacting. 

The  two  principal  Hotels  in  this  City 
are.  the  Albcrgo  Reale  dell '  Usscro,  and 
Le  tre  Donzeile.  The  former  is  particu- 
larly well  regulated  and  comfortable,  at 
the  present  moment,  1836;  but  the  lat- 
ter, though  a  very  inferior  inn,  has  the 
advantage  in  point  of  situation,  because 
placed  on  that  side  of  the  Quay  called 
Parte  di  mezzo-giomo,  for,  on  the 
opposite  side,  some  of  the  houses 
are  damp,  and  consequently  unwhole- 
some.(') 

Travellers  should  be  especially  care- 
ful to  send  for  the  Fountain  Water  of 
Pisa  that  flows  through  the  Aqueduct; 
because  the  well  water,  with  which  the 
houses  are  supplied,  is  seldom  fit  either 
for  drinking  or  even  for  kitchen  use. 

The  Theatre  here  is  capacious  and 
elegant. 

The  three  Bridges,  as  already  men- 
tioned, are  handsome,  especially  the 
middle  one,  which  is  composed  of  mar- 
ble and  pietra  verrucana;  and  the  mock 
fight  which  used  to  be  exhibited  on  this 
bridge  was  perhaps  almost  the  only  re- 
maining vestige  of  those  martial  games 
heretofore  so  famous  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  amusement  consisted 
in  a  battle  fought  by  960  combatants, 
who,  clothed  in  coats  of  mail,  and  arm- 
ed with  wooden  clubs,  disputed  forfor- 
ty-five  minutes  the  passage  of  the  bridge. 
The  strongest  combatants  possessed 
themselves  of  the  field  of  battle,  and 
when  it  was  possible  to  employ  strata- 
gem they  never  let  slip  the  opportunity, 
but  to  fight  in  earnest  was  forbidden: 
nevertheless,  this  mock  encounter  fre- 
qnenllycost  lives,  and  was  therefore  but 
seldom  permitted,  though  one  of  the 
most  beautiful   exhibitions    in    Italy. 

(■)  The  Master  of  theUssero,  Sig.  Peverada, 
is  a  Banker. 

(»)  When  a  man  stood  candidate  for  the 
honour  of  being  a  combatant,  he  was  cased 
in  armour  and  then  beat,  for  half  an  hour, 
with  wooden  clubs ;  during  which  ceremony, 
should  he  happen  to  flinch,  or  cry  out,  he 
was  rejected:  but  if  he  did  neither,  he  was 
chosen. 
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Some  authors  tell  us  that  it  was  insti- 
tuted by  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus,  King 
of  Phrygia;  others  think  it  was  esta- 
blished by  Nero ;  while  others  believe  it 
to  have  been  originally  celebrated  in 
memory  of  the  defeat  of  Musetto,  King 
of  Sardinia,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1005,  upon  a  bridge  at  Pisa;  but 
whoever  the  institutor  might  be,  the 
amusement  was  entered  into  by  the  Pi- 
sans  with  a  degree  of  spirit  exceeding 
all  description,  (a; 

There  is,  every  third  year,  on  the 
17th  day  of  June,  a  singular  and  most 
beautiful  illumination  here,  in  honour  of 
S.  Ranieri.  On  this  night  the  whole 
Lung'  Arno  appears  like  an  immense 
crescent  ofmagnificent  and  regularly- 
built  palaces,  studded  with  innumerable 
quantities  of  diamonds ;  some  in  the  Tus- 
can, others  in  the  Gothic,  and  others  in 
the  grotesque  or  Chinese  style  of  archi- 
tecture (which  participates  so  much  of 
the  Egyptian,  that  many  persons  believe 
the  Chinese  were  originally  an  Egyptian 
colony.)  ()  Add  to  this,  the  three  bridges, 
ornamented  by  temples  blazing  with 
diamonds ;  and  such  is  the  scene  which 
Pisa  presents  to  view  at  this  general  illu- 
mination :— no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Ariosto  is  said  to  have  borrowed  images 
from  so  splendid  and  singular  an  exhi- 
bition, which  can  only  be  likened  to  an 
enchanted  city. 

The  immense  length  and  beautiful 
curve  of  the  Pisa  quay  contribute  greatly 
to  the  splendour  of  these  scenes,  the 
ground  bein^g  so  shaped  that  all  the  spec- 
tators are  viewed  at  once,  whether  in 
balconies,  carriages,  on  foot,  or  in  boats 
upon  the  river :  and  the  same  cause  ren- 
ders the  Carnival  at  Pisa  particularly 
beautiful ;  for,  during  the  last  week  of 
this  whimiscal  diversion,  the  whole  quay 
is  filled  with  masks,  from  three  in  the 
afternoon  till  the  commencement  of  the 
pastimes  at  the  theatre. 

The  Cameia,  or  Carnival,  appears  to 
have  been  a  festivity  observed  in  most  of 

(3)  The  belief  that  the  Chinese  were  origi- 
nally an  Egyptian  colony,  has  lately  been 
strengthened  by  a  discovery,  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Medals  at  Milan,  of  a  Chinese  work,  con- 
taining drawings  of  nearly  a  thousand 
antique  Vases,  resembling  those  called  Etrus- 
can, but  of  Egyptian  origin. 
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the  Grecian  cities,  but  especially  at 
Sparta,  where  it  took  birth  about  675 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  ho- 
nour of  Apollo,  surnamed  Carneus.  It 
lasted  nine  days. 
The  climate  of  Pisa,  during  winter,  is 


one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  though  at 
other  seasons  not  equally  salubrious; 
and  during  winter  Doctor  Mc.  Manus, 
a  skilful  and  well-known  English  Phy- 
sician, has  for  some  years  resided  at 
Pisa. 


(dhuuhmkb  v< 


GENOA,  NICE,  TURIN,  LEGHORN,  VOLTERRA,  LUCCA,  etc. 

Excursion  from  Pisa  to  Genoa,  by  the  New  Road.— Massa.— Carrara.-Harbour,  Fanale,  and 
Fortifications  of  Genoa.— Cathedral,  and  other  Churches.— Palazzo  Ducale,  and  other  Palaces. 
—University.— Alberto  dei  Poveri,  and  other  Hospitals.— School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.— 
Conservatorio  Fieschi.—  Theatres.—  Aqueducts.— Hotels.— Population.— Provisions.— Cli- 
mate.—Physician.— Character  of  the  Genoese.— Manufactures.— Price  of  Provisions. —House- 
rent.— New  Road  between  Genoa  and  Turin.— New  Road  from  Genoa  to  Nice.— Description 
of  Nice,  and  its  Climate.— Journey  over  the  Maritime  Alps  to  Turin.— Population  of  that 
City.— Bridge  erected  by  the  French.  -Royal  Palace.— Cathedral,  and  other  Churches.— 
Theatre.— University.— Public  Garden  and  Ramparts.— Hotels.— Climate.— Water.— Envi- 
rons.—Alessandria. -Plain  of  Marengo.— New  Road  to  Genoa —Leghorn. —Harbour, 
Light-house,  Fortifications,  and  other  objects  best  worth  notice  in  theTownand  its  Environs. 
-Inns.— New  Road  from  Pisa  through  Volterra  to  Siena.— Description  of  Volterra.— Lucca. 
—Population.— Royal  Palace.— Cathedral.— Other  Churches.— Ancient  Amphitheatre.— 
Modern  Theatre. -  Character  of  the  Lucchesi.— Seminary  founded  by  the  Princess  Elise.— 
Inn.— Marlia.— Bagni  di  Lucca.— Environs  of  the  Bagni.— Peasantry.— Mode  of  cultivating 
this  part  of  the  Apennine.— Villas  between  the  Baths  of  Lucca  and  theCity.— Road  through 
Pistoja  to  Florence. 


The  road  from  Pisa  to  Genoa  has  al- 
ways been  passable  for  carriages,  during 
summer,  as  far  as  Lerici ;  but  no  far  ther : 
and,  at  other  seasons,  Travellers  have 
frequently  been  compelled  to  embark  at 
Via-Reggio,  a  small  Seaport  celebrated 
for  excellent  fish  (and  supposed  to  be  the 
Fosscb PapiriancB  of  Ptolemy) ;(»)  going 
thence,  either  in  a  deck-vessel,  or  a  fe- 
lucca, (*)  to  Genoa  ;  between  which  City 
and  Pisa  there  was  no  post-road  till  the 
year  1824,  when  a  magnificent  Road 
(commenced  by  the  late  Government  of 
Genoa,  and  continued  by  the  present) 
was  opened  between  the  Cities  of  Genoa 
and  Lucca.  It  traverses  a  highly  elevat- 
ed part  of  the  Apennine,  commands 
sublime  and  exquisitely  beautiful  sce- 
nery ;  and  if  a  few  more  parapet  walls 

(»)  Via-Reggio  is  now  become  a  Bathing- 
place,  with  two  Hotels  and  several  Lodging- 
houses. 

(»)  A  Felucca  is  an  open  boat,  which  makes 
use  both  of  sails  and  oars;  always  keeping 
near  the  shore ;  and,  in  case  of  bad  weather, 
running  into  harbour. 

(3)  Single  men,  travelling  from  Pisa  to 


were  erected  on  the  brinks  of  the  pre- 
cipices, and  one  or  two  more  bridges 
thrown  over  the  beds  of  torrents,  this 
Road  would  almost  vie  in  excellence 
with  those  of  Cenis  and  the  Simplon. 
It  follows  nearly  the  same  course  as  Ihe 
ancient  Via  Clodia,  which  commenced 
at  Lucca,  proceeded  to  Genoa,  and  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  to  Albenga; 
where  it  met  the  Via  Aurelia,  which 
was  carried  on  to  Frejus. 

The  distance  from  Pisa  to  Genoa  by 
the  New  Route  is  computed  to  be  an 
hundred  and  twenty  English  miles;  and 
persons  who  travel  en  voiturin  are 
usually  three  days  and  a  half  in  accom- 
plishing this  journey.  (3)  The  pleasantest 
way  of  going  is  by  the  road  which  leads 
to  the  Baths  of  Pisa. 

Genoa,  would  do  well  to  hire  one  of  the  Pisa 
Calessini,  which  accomplish  the  journey  in 
two  days  and  a  half;  and  may  be  hired  for 
tenscudi  to  the  master,  and  two  to  the  driver; 
unless  the  passenger  be  provided  with  dinner, 
in  which  case  the  price  is  six  zecchini,  or  12 
scudi. 
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Persons  who  travel  en  voiturin,  afler 
crossing  the  Serchio  on  a  handsome 
bridge,  often  stop  to  sleep  at  the  Post- 
house  just  beyond  Pietra  Santa :  but,  as 
there  is  a  pestiferous  Marsh  in  that 
neighbourhood,  Travellers  should  sleep 
at  the  next  Post,  Massa,  on  account  of 
the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  situation.  Pietra  Santa  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Lucus  Feronioe,  a 
town  which  seems  to  have  grown  round 
one  of  the  temples  of  the  goddess  Fero- 
nia,  till  it  acquired  the  size  and  obtained 
the  rank  of  a  Roman  Colony.  The  Post- 
house  of  Pietra  Santa  was  a  comfortable 
Hotel  in  1835,  and  at  the  same  period  the 
Silver-Mine  of  Val  di  Castello,  only  two 
miles  distant  from  Pietra  Santa  'on  the 
Genoa  side)  was  at  full  work.  The  road 
leading  to  this  Mine  is  good.  Massa  is 
situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  near  the  sea; 
and,  though  small,  contains  a  handsome 
Royal  Residence,  and  a  comfortable 
Hotel.  (»)  Four  miles  distant  from  this 
Town  (and  in  the  high  road  through 
Lavenza  to  Genoa)  is  Carrara ;  whose 
quarries  produce  Marble,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Sculpture,  nearly  equal  in  ex- 
cellence with  that  of  Mount  Pentelicus ; 
though,  from  want  of  proper  care  in 
transporting  the  blocks,  they  are  fre- 
quently split  and  broken.  Carrara  is 
built  of  marble  taken  from  the  adjacent 
Quarries ;  which  are  worth  seeing;  and 
where  fine  Crystals  are  often  found.  It 
owes  much  to  its  late  Sovereign,  the 
Princess  Elise,  who  converted  her  Pa- 
lace, here,  into  an  Academy  of  Sculp- 
ture, richly  stored  with  models,  both 
ancientandmodern.  The  road  between 
Massa  and  Carrara,  though  hilly,  is  good; 
and  from  Carrara  to  Lavenza  very  good. 
It  follows  the  course  of  the  ancient  Via 
Clodia;  and  has  lately  become  a  Post- 
road,  made  to  avoid  the  narrow,  rough, 
swampy,  and,  during  winter,  dangerous 
route,  formerly  pursued  by  Travellers 
between  Massa  and  Lavenza.  (2)    From 

(■)  The  Quattro  Nazioni. 

{•)  Persons  travelling  post  may  make  a 
short  stop  at  Carrara,  if  so  disposed,  by 
paying  a  few  centimes,  per  quarter  of  an 
hour,  for  each  posl-horse.  The  hotel  at  Car- 
rara was  tolerably  good  in  1833. 

(3)  Strabo  says,  this  immense  Gulf  contained 
several  ports. 

(4)  Perhaps  they  belonged  to  a  church  there, 
constructed  in  the  middle  ages. 


the  Port  of  Lavenza,  anciently  Aventia, 
the  Carrara  marble  is  now  conveyed  to 
every  part  of  Europe :  but,  in  remote 
ages,  it  was  embarked  at  the  Portus 
Luna;  (now  Golfo  di  Spezzia),  (3)  and 
thence  called  Luna  marble. 

Sarzana,  the  next  Post  to  Lavenza,  is  a 
handsome  Town,  seated  near  the  bed  of 
a  torrent,  occasionally  dangerous,  when 
swoln  by  the  melting  of  winter  snow  : 
generally  speaking,  however,  this  tor- 
rent does  not  impede  Travellers.  About 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from 
Sarzana  is  a  hill  crowned  by  an  old  For- 
tress, which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Roman  work  added  to  in  the  middle 
ages:  its  walls  are  in  good  condition, 
and  display  Rassi-rilievi  of  St.  George 
slaying  the  Dragon.  The  Gothic  Church 
in  the  Town  is  handsome,  and  contains 
two  pieces  of  Fretwork  over  the  side 
altars,  which  merit  notice :  they  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  brought  from  an- 
cient Luna,  (4)  which  lies  on  the  sea- 
coast  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles 
from  Sarzana;  and  as  its  coins  bear  the 
name  of  the  town  in  Etruscan  charac- 
ters, it  probably  once  belonged  to  the 
Etrusci,  though  afterwards  it  became  a 
Roman  Municipium,  to  which  the  Via 
Clodia  extended.  Its  ruins,  consisting 
of  an  Amphitheatre,  and  remains  of  a 
Harbour,  merit  examination.  The  dis- 
trict adjacent  to  Luna,  including  Sar- 
zana, is  still  called  Lunigiana ;  and  the 
principal  Hotel  in  the  latter  Town  was 
recently  denominated  Albergo  della 
Lunigiana,  though  now  changed  to  the 
Hotel  de  Londres. 

Beyond  Sarzana  the  road  crosses  the 
Magra,  anciently  Macra,  where  a  bridge, 
if  i  t  couldbe  erected,  would  prove  a  great 
convenience;  for  even  during  summer 
this  rapid  torrent  is  not  always  forda- 
ble,  and  at  other  seasons  it  <jan  only  be 
passed  with  safety  in  a  pont-volant.  (5) 
Hence  the  Road  ascends,  through  a  lux- 
uriant country,  to  an  eminence  which 

(5)  At  Lerici  (formerly  Ericis  Portus,  and 
contiguous  to  the  site  of  Luni),  persons  who 
do  not  like  to  proceed  by  land  may  embark 
in  a  Felucca  for  Genoa.  The  distance,  by 
sea,  from  Lerici  to  Genoa,  is  about  twenty 
leagues;  the  price  commonly  given  for  a 
Felucca  from  five  to  six  sequins;  and  the  time 
usually  employed  in  going,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hours :  though,  if  there  be  no  wind, 
or  if   the  wind  be    contrary,    Travellers 
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exhibits  the  grand  and  beautiful  Gulf  of 
Spezzia,  presenting  itself  between  hills 
clothed  to  their  summits  with  the  rich- 
est verdure.  From  this  eminence  the 
descent  to  the  sea  is  gradual;  and  the 
approach,  through  an  avenue  of  acacias, 
to  the  little  Town  of  La  Spezia,(')  is  en- 
chanting. From  La  Spezia,  the  road 
ascends  a  mountain,  which  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  Gulf,  and  then  de- 
scends to  Borghetto,  where  begins  the 
Passage  of  the  Bracco  (one  of  the  lofti- 
est summits  of  the  Apennine),  over 
which  carriages  are  conveyed  by  means 
of  Galleries,  hewn  out  of  the  sides  of 
slate  and  marble  rocks.  These  Galle- 
ries are  narrower  than  those  of  the  Sim- 
plon,  which  is  much  to  be  lamented, 
because  they  lie  at  the  brink  of  fearful 
precipices,  and  are  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  parapet  walls;  therefore,  if  a 
horse  were  to  start,  or  be  unruly,  seri- 
ous mischief  might  ensue.  Moreover, 
this  Passage  is  exposed  to  sudden  blasts 
of  wind,  and  would,  therefore,  be  dan- 
gerous in  stormy  weather.  From  Borg- 
hetto to  Matarana  (a  distance  of  seven 
miles)  the  ascent  is  continual,  but  not 
very  rapid;  and  Matarana  contains  a 
small  Inn,  where  travellers  might  stop, 
if  needful.  Beyond  this  Hamlet  the 
Boad  ascends  gradually,  for  about  three 
miles  and  a  half,  at  the  brink  of  a  tre- 
mendous precipice,  and  is  hewn  through 
rocks  of  various-coloured  marbles  and 
superb  grey  granite.  It  then  descends 
for  about  eight  miles,  and,  on  advanc- 
ing towards  Sestri(2)  (the  ancient  Se- 
geste),  presents  the  Traveller  with  a 
lovely  view  of  that  Town,  backed  by  the 
sea,  and  displaying  hedges  of  aloes  in 
every  direction.  Hence  the  Road 
passes  through  a  rich  but  narrow  valley, 
watered  by  the  Fumera,  to  Chiavari,a 
handsome  Town,  where  commences  the 
ascent  to  another  branch  of  the  Apen- 
nine. This  passage,  which,  like  that  of 
the  Bracco,  requires  parapet  walls,  is 
hewn  in  the  sides  of  marble  rocks  at 
the  brink  of  a  precipice  overhanging 

are  compelled  to  land,  for  the  night,  at 
Portofino;  a  pretty,  but  comfortless,  little 
fishing-town. 

(>)  This  Town  contains  good  Inns;  The 
Hotel  de  I'Europe,  which  was  always  clean 
and  comfortable;  and  TheHdteldeVUnivers, 
which  now  (1836),  isequally  so.    The  present 


the  sea,  and  crowned  by  mountains  co- 
vered to  their  summits  with  olive-gar- 
dens, vineyards,  cypresses,  maritime 
stone-pines,  etc.,  intersected  by  vil- 
lages and  villas.  The  Galleries  of  this 
Road  contain  three  Grottos;  the  first 
two  of  which  are  near  together,  and  cut 
through  a  solid  rock  of  splendid  mar- 
ble, but  lined  with  masonry,  which 
spoils  their  effect;  the  third,  about  fir- 
teen  Roman  miles  from  Genoa,  is  like- 
wise cut  through  solid  rocks  of  marble, 
and  exhibits,  at  its  termination  (as  it 
were  through  a  show-glass),  the  whole 
line  of  Coast  to  Genoa,  with  that  magni- 
ficent City  itself,  forming,  altogether, 
the  most  singular  and  lovely  view  ima- 
ginable. This  grotto  serves  as  an  en- 
trance to  the  village  of  Routa,  whence 
the  road  descends  gradually  to  Genoa, 
being,  at  the  latter  part,  bordered  on 
each  side  with  olive  plantations,  vine- 
yards, gardens,  and  villas. 

Genoa,  in  Italian,  Genova,  called  La 
Superba,  appears  to  most  advantage 
when  viewed  from  the  sea,  about  one 
mile  distant  from  the  shore;  for  then 
its  numerous  and  stately  edifices  resem- 
ble the  seats  of  a  vast  amphitheatre, 
placed  on  the  declivity  of  the  Apennine. 
It  is  reported  to  be  the  first  city  of  Ligu- 
ria  which  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Ro- 
me. Livy  mentions  that  it  was  destroyed 
by  Mago,  the  Carthaginian,  and  sub- 
sequently rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  who 
made  it  a  Muhicipium.  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
especially  in  timber,  which  was  brought 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
where  it  grew  to  a  great  size ;  and  some 
of  this  wood  was  so  richly  veined  as  to 
be  thought,  for  household  furniture,  al- 
most as  beautiful  as  cedar. 

The  outward  harbour  of  the  modern 
Town  is  capacious,  though  not  safe, 
being  exposed  to  the  Libecio,  or  south- 
west wind;  but  within  this  Harbour  is 
another,  much  more  sheltered,  and 
used  as  a  dock-yard.  The  Fanale,  or 
Light-house,  is  a  lofty  Tower  placed  on 

master  of  the  last-named  Hotel  keeps,  at  Bor- 
ghetto, a  small  but  neat  house,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Travellers ;  it  is  called  The  Hotel  da 
I'Europe. 

(a)  A  good  Inn  here,  V Hotel  de  la  belle 
Europe. 
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an  insulated  rock  at  the  west  side  of 
the  Harbour.  The  Fortifications  to- 
ward the  sea  appear  strong,  being  cut 
out  of  rocks;  but  the  naval  power  of 
this  country,  once  so  formidable,  seems 
now  reduced  to  a  few  galleys,  and  two 
or  three  frigates  belonging  to  its  pre- 
sent sovereign.  Genoa  is  defended  by 
two  walls,  one  of  which  immediately 
encompasses  the  Town,  whilst  the  other 
takes  in  the  rising  grounds  command- 
ing it.  The  streets,  a  very  few  excepted, 
were  not  formerly  wide  enough  to  ad- 
mit the  use  of  carriages;  but  owing  to 
old  buildings  having  been  taken  away, 
and  piazzas  made,  where  such  improve- 
ments were  possible,  carriages  may 
now  pass  without  difficulty  through 
most  parts  of  the  town.  The  bridges, 
churches,  palaces,  and  all  the  public 
buildings,  are  constructed  with  marble; 
the  Strada  Balbi,  the  Strada  Nuova,  and 
the  Strado  Nuovissirna,  are  strikingly 
magnificent;  the  Palaces,  though  not 
remarkably  spacious,  are  splendidly 
adorned  with  noble  entrances,  hand- 
some staircases,  floors  of  marble,  or  that 
beautiful  composition  used  for  flooring 
rooms  at  Venice,  fine  pictures,  and 
magnificent  terraces,  which  commonly 
communicate  with  the  second  story  of 
every  palace.  The  western  side  of  Ge- 
noa is  watered  by  the  Polcevera,  an- 
ciently called  Porcifera;  and  the  eastern 
side  by  the  Bisagno,  anciently  the  Feri- 
tor.  Handsome  bridges  are  thrown 
over  both  rivers. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Lo- 
renzo, is  an  ancient  Gothic  structure, 
incrustcd  and  paved  with  marble,  and 
adorned  with  a  picture  of  theCrucifixion, 
byBaroccio,  and  Statues  of  S.  Stefano, 
S.  Ambrogio,  and  the  four  Evangelists, 
byFrancavilla.  The  Sacristy  contains 
an  Emerald  Vase,  found  at  Caesarea. 
when  that  town  was  captured  by  Gu- 
glielmoEmbriaco,inll01;  and  chosen 
bytheGenovesi,  in  preference  to  other 
spoils.  This  Vase  is  supposed  to  have 
been  presented  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to 
Solomon,  and  deposited  by  him  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  mortal  re- 
mains of  St.  John  Baptist  were,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  brought  from  Lycia, 
and  placed  by  the  Genovesi  in  their  Ca- 
thedral :  and  the  Chapel  containing  an 
iron  I  rn,  reputed  to  enclose  the  relics 
of  the  Saint,  is,  in  form,  a  rotondo,  in- 
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crusted  with  Bassi-rilievi,  and  adorned 
with  a  statue  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and 
another  of  St.  John,  both  by  Contucci. 
Four  Columns  of  porphyry,  with  Pedes- 
talsexhibitingBassi-rilievi  of  Prophets, 
by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  support  the  Ca- 
nopy of  the  Altar. 

The  Church  ofS.  Ciro,  peculiarly  en  • 
riched  with  marbles,  is  a  spacious  Edi- 
fice, which  existed  in  the  year  250;  and 
was,  from  that  period  till  the  year  985, 
the  Cathedral  of  Genoa.  The  High  Altar 
isadornedwith  sculpture, by  Puget:  one 
of  the  Chapels  contains  a  good  Picture  of 
the  Assumption,  by  Sarzana;  and  in  an- 
other Chapel, under  theorgan, is  a  good 
picture,  by  Pomarancio,  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds. 

The  Annunziata,  though  built  at  the 
sole  expense  of  the  Lomeilini  family,  is 
one  of  the  most  costly  Churches  in  Ge- 
noa. It  contains  two  celebrated  Pic- 
tures, the  Last  Supper,  by  Procaccino, 
and  the  Crucifixion  by  Scotto. 

S.  Ambrogio,  which  owes  much  of  its 
splendour  to  the  Pallavicini  family,  is  en- 
riched with  three  celebrated  pictures ; 
the  Circumcision,  by  Rubens — St.  Igna- 
tius exorcising  a  Demoniac  and  raising 
the  Dead,  by  the  same  Master— and  the 
Assumption,  by  Guido ! 

Santa  Maria  in  Carignano,  built  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  Bendinelli  Sauli, 
a  noble  Genoese,  is  an  elegant  piece  of 
architecture;  and  the  Bridge,  leading  to 
it,  was  erected  by  his  son.  The  Church 
contains  a  Statue  of  S.Sebastiano,  by  Pu- 
get !— another  of  the  beatified  Alessan- 
dro  Sauli,  likewise  by  Puget— an  inte- 
resting Picture  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John 
curing  the  Paralytic,  by  Domenico  Piola! 
—the  Martyrdom  of  a  Saint,  by  Carlo 
Maratta — the  blessed  Virgin,  the  Sa- 
viour, and  Saints,  by  Girolamo  Piola — 
and  S.  Francesco,  by  Guercino.  The 
Organ  is  a  very  fine  one ;  and  the  view 
from  the  Cupola  well  worth  seeing. 

S.  Stefano  alle  Porte  contains  a  ce- 
lebrated picture,  which  was  taken  to 
Paris  during  the  time  of  Napoleon ;  but 
is  now  brought  back,  and  replaced  in 
its  original  situation  over  the  high  altar 
of  this  Church.  The  Picture  represents 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen :  the  upper 
part  was  painted  by  Raphael,  the  lower 
part  by  Giulio  Romano;  and  when  at 
Paris,  the  whole  was  retouched  by  Da- 
vid! ! 
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S.  Matteo,  built  by  the  Boria  family, 
contains  Statues  of  the  Evangelists,  etc. 
byMontorsoli;  and  here,  in  a  Subterra- 
nean Chapel,  rest  the  remains  of  Andrea 
d'Oria. 

Santa  Maria  del  Castello  contains 
two  old  pictures,  painted  on  wood  gilt, 
by  Luigi  Brea— the  Madonna,  St.  Cathe- 
rine, and  the  Magdalene,  by  Castiglione 
—Frescos,  by  Carlone— and,  in  the  Sa- 
cristy, a  picture  of  S.  Sebastiano,  by 
Titian. 

S.Filippo  Neri  is  a  handsome  Church, 
the  Ceiling  of  which  was  painted  by  Leg- 
nani  and  Franceschini;  and  in  the  ad- 
joining Oratory  is  a  Statue  of  the  Ma- 
donna, by  Puget. 

S.  Francesco  di  Paolo  contains  two 
celebrated  pictures,  both  of  which 
adorned  the  Paris  Gallery  during  the 
time  of  Napoleon.  One  of  these  pic- 
tures, by  Cambiaso,  represents  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Shepherds;  and  the  other, 
by  Paggi,  represents  the  Ascension ! 
This  Church  likewise  contains  a  picture 
of  the  Annunciation,  by  Cambiaso— 
Christ  washing  the  feet  of  his  Disciples, 
by  Paggi— Christ  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  his  Cross,  by  Paggi— and  the 
Madonna  and  Saints,  by  Castello. 

The  Madonnetta  is  a  small  Church, 
embellished  with  several  pictures ; 
among  which  are  Christ  with  St.  James 
and  St.  Philip,  by  Paggi— the  Annun- 
ciation, by  Galeotti— the  Salutation,  by 
Tintoretto— the  Madonna,  by  Carlo  Dol- 
ci— the  Nativity,  by  Ratti — and  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  attributed  to 
Raphael.  The  last  two  are  in  the  Sa- 
cristy. 

The  Palazzo  Ducale,  where  the  Doges 
once  resided,  is  a  large  modern  Building, 
erected  in  consequence  of  a  fire,  which 
consumed  the  ancient  edifice.  The 
Great  Council  Chamber,  magnificent  in 
point  of  Size,  and  ornamented  by  Co- 
lumns and  Pilasters  of  Brocatello  (which 
support  a  Gallery,  occupied  on  public 
occasions  by  Spectators  and  Bands  of 
Music),  once  contained  statues,  in  mar- 
ble, of  persons  eminent  for  their  public 
services  :  but  revolutionary  frenzy  de- 
stroyed these  statues;  and  they  are  now 
replaced  by  others,  the  heads  of  which 
are  plaster,  and  the  drapery  linen  stuffed 


with  straw.  Here,  likewise,  are  two 
paintings,  copied  from  two  celebrated 
works  by  Solimene,  which  were  con- 
sumed with  theancientedifice  :  one  re- 
presents the  Consecration  of  the  Re- 
mains of  St.  John ;  the  other,  the  Land- 
ing of  Colombus  in  America :  and  above 
the  door  of  the  Senatorial  Chamber  is 
the  prow  of  an  ancien  t  Carthaginian  Gal- 
ley; its  length  being  about  three  spans, 
and  its  greatest  thickness  about  two 
thirds  of  a  foot :  it  was  discovered  near 
the  beach  in  1597,  in  consequence  of 
the  Harbour  being  cleaned  ;  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  remained  there,  from  the 
time  of  a  naval  battle  between  the  Ge- 
noese and  the  Carthaginian  comman- 
der, Mago. 

The  Palazzo  dei  Padri  delle  Com- 
mune contains  a  Brazen  Tablet,  which 
was  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Genoa 
during  the  year  1506;  and  records,  in 
very  old  Latin,  a  dispute  which  arose 
between  the  Genuatae  and  the  Veiturii 
(supposed  to  be  the  people  of  Voltaggio), 
on  the  subject  of  theirrespective  boun- 
daries :  in  consequence  of  which  dispute 
commissioners  were  appointed  by  {he 
Roman  Senate,  a.  u.  c.  636,  to  settle  the 
affair.  The  Tablet  gives  the  result  of 
their  labours;  and  specifies  the  names 
of  towns,  mountains,  and  rivers,  which 
occur  nowhere  else. 

The  Regal  Palace,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Signor  Marcello  Durazzo,  (■) 
cannot  be  called  splendid,  as  the  furni- 
ture is  old.  It  contains,  however,  one 
of  the  finest  pictures  extant,  the  Magda- 
lene at  our  Saviour's  feet  in  the  house 
of  the  Pharisee,  by  Paolo  Veronese!!! 
and  in  the  large  Chapel  is  a  beautiful 
half-length  figure  of  the  Saviour  bearing 
hisCross,  byTitian!  These  pictures  be- 
longed to  the  Durazzo  collection,  some, 
if  not  all  the  remaining  part,  of  which 
may  still  be  found  in  the  Palace ;  and 
consist  ofPhineus,  turned  into  stone  by 
Perseus  ! — and  Olindo  and  Sophronia 
saved  from  death  by  Clorinda!  both 
painted  by  Giordano — Mary  washing  the 
Saviour's  feet,  by  Paris  Bordone— the 
Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Cappuc- 
cino— the  portrait  of  a  Nobleman  in  a 
Spanish  dress,  by  Vandyck— Adam  and 
Eve  quitting  Paradise,  by  Procaccino — 


(O.The  Ring  of  Sardinia,  on  becoming  Duke  of  Genoa,  purchased  this  palace,  and  its 
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the  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Van- 
dvck— a  half-length  figure  of  a  Prelate, 
by  Cappuccino— a  half-length  figure  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Sweden,  by  Carlo  Dolci 
—the  ceremony  of  Confirmation,  by  Al- 
bert Durcr— the  portrait  of  Anna  Bullen, 
by  John  Holbein,  jun.— Artemisia,  by 
Tintoretto— a  Head  by  Titian!— two 
paintings,  by  Borgognone— the  Deluge, 
by  Jacopo  Bassano— Jacob's  Journey, 
bv  the  same  master— a  Boy  lighting  a 
Firebrand,  by  Leandro  Bassano— a 
Head,  by  Tintoretto— Hagar,  with  her 
Child  and  the  Angel,  by  Domenico  Paro- 
di— St.  Catherine  of  Genoa,  by  the  same 
master— a  Satyr  and  a  Bacchante,  by  Cas- 
tiglione,  and  two  Children  in  the  same 
picture,  by  Domenico  Piola— Peter  de- 
nying Christ— and  another  picture  of  a 
dead  Christ,  both  by  Caravaggio— a  half- 
length  female  Figure  in  a  Spanish  dress, 
by  Vandyck— a  Head  of  the  Madonna, 
and  another  of  the  Saviour,  by  Carlo 
Dolci— a  portrait  of  Donna  Caterina  Du- 
razzo,  by  Vandyck— the  Crucifixion,  by 
Tintoretto  (half  burnt)— Dicers,  by  Ca- 
ravaggio—Juno  fastening  the  eyes  of 
Argus  to  the  tails  of  her  peacocks,  by 
Rubens!— the  Holy  Family,  by  Arandyck 
—the  Nativity,  by  Titian— the  Madonna 
and  Infant  Saviour,  by  Pontormo— the 
Madonna,  St.  John  Baptist,  and  the 
Magdalene,  by  PalmaVecchio— a  Figure 
wearing  a  Turban,  by  Rembrandt— St. 
John  Baptist,  by  Calabrese— S.  Antonio, 
by  Spagnoletto— and  S.Bernardo, by  the 
same  master.  In  the  Gallery  of  the  Pa- 
lace is  a  celebrated  Bust  of  Vitellius.  (■) 

The  Palace  of  the  Dowager  Queen  of 
Sardinia,  though  not  large,  is  furnished 
with  taste  and  splendour. 

Palazzo  del  Sig.  Giacomo-Filippo 
Durazzo.  The  Staircase,  leading  to  a 
terrace  of  this  edifice,  adorned  with 
twenty-four  Doric  Columns  of  white 
marble,  is  much  admired.  The  first 
Room  shown  to  strangers  contains  the 
following  Pictures :— The  Oath  taken  by 
Gertrude,  the  mother  of  Hamlet,  by 
Pellegrini— the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by 
Simone  da  Pesaro  !— Abraham  seated  at 
table  with  the  Angels,  by  Castello!— the 
Magdalene,  by  Titian— the  Tribute  Mo- 
ney, by  Guercino!  !—  David,  by  the  same 
greatarlist— and  the  Woman  detected  in 


Adultery,  by  Procaccino  I— Room  ontiie 
left.  Jacob  giving  his  blessing,  by  Lan- 
getti— Jacob  contemplating  the  bloody 
garments  of  his  Son,  by  the  Cav.  Carlo 
Lotti. — Second  Room  toward  the  east. 
The  Flagellation,  by  Lodovico  Caracci  / 
—St.  Peter,  by  Annibale  Caracci— The 
Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto— Grecian  Charity,  by  Guido— 
Hagar,  Ishmael,  and  the  Angel,  by  Casti- 
glione— the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine, 
by  Paolo  Veronese  !— S.  Eustachio,  by 
Guido!— S.  Girolamo  (half-length),  by 
the  same  artist — a  Portrait  by  Vandyck, 
supposed  to  be  his  own  likeness — a 
Vestal,  or  perhaps  a  Sibyl,  by  Guido— 
St.  James,  by  Spagnoletto — a  Portrait  by 
Rubens,  supposed  to  be  his  own  likeness 
—Cleopatra,  by  Guido— Porcia  (half- 
length),  by  the  same  artist! — an  oval 
Picture  of  an  Infant  sleeping,  likewise 
by  Guido  ! — three  other  oval  Pictures  of 
Children,  by  Domenico  Piola. — On  the 
Ceiling  of  this  room  is  a  fine  Fresco, 
representing  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  by 
Piola  ! — Drawing -Room.  The  Fresco  on 
the  Ceiling  was  painted  by  Boni,  and 
represents  Vulcan  supplying  Thetis  with 
armour  for  Achilles.  The  Pictures  in 
oil  represent: — Achilles  confided  by  his 
Mother  to  the  care  of  Chiron,  by  Boni — 
Hector  dead,  and  tied  to  the  car  of 
Achilles,  by  Francesco  Monti — Achilles 
plunged  by  his  Mother  into  the  Styx,  by 
Franceschini — the  death  of  Achilles,  by 
Merighi— the  discovery  of  Achilles  at 
Scyros,  by  Cogorani — and  Achilles  re- 
ceiving from  his  Mother  a  shield  to 
enable  him  to  avenge  the  death  of  Pa- 
troclus,  by  Zanotti.  The  first  Room 
shown  to  strangers  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Palace  contains  the  following 
Pictures :— Our  Saviour  appearing  after 
his  resurrection  to  the  blessed  Virgin, 
by  Domenichino  ! — Portrait  of  a  Boy  in 
the  character  of  Tobias,  by  Vandyck!— 
Portrait  of  a  Boy  in  white,  by  Vandyck ! 
—Portraits  of  three  Children  of  the 
Durazzo  family  with  a  Dog,  by  Van- 
dyck—  the  Death  of  Adonis,  by  Do- 
menichino!— Portrait  of  Philip  IV.,  of 
Spain,  by  Rubens!! — a  Philosopher 
weeping,  by  Spagnoletto— S.  Sebas- 
tiano,  by  Domenichino!  —  Heraclitus 
and  Democritus,  in  separate  pictures, 
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by  Spagnoletto— Portrait  of  a  Lady  of 
the  Durazzo  family  with  two  Children, 
by  Vandyck!— Children,  by  Domenico 
Piola — S.  Girolamo,  by  Spagnoletto — 
Children,  by  Domenico  Piola  !— and  the 
Flagellation,  Caracci  School.— The  Ceil- 
ing, painted  by  P.  G.  Piola,  represents 
Janus  giving  the  Keys  of  his  Temple  to 
Jupiter,  after  having  imprisoned  Mars  ! 
This  Palace  likewise  contains  a  fine  pic- 
ture of  Nymphs,  etc.,  by  Titian. 

Palazzo  Brignole.  («)  The  Entrance 
Hall  contains  a  picture,  by  Castello,  re- 
presenting the  Rape  of  the  Sabines ;  and 
another  picture,  by  Domenico  Piola,  re- 
presenting the  Car  of  the  Sun,  the 
four  Seasons,  Nymphs,  and  Zephyrs. 
The  Spring  Saloon  contains  the  fol- 
lowing pictures  :— A  half-length  Figure 
with  a  white  Beard,  by  Titian— ditto, 
with  a  Black  Beard,  by  Bordone— por- 
trait of  a  Prince  of  Orange,  by  Vandyck 
—two  half-length  figures  of  a  Father  and 
Son,  by  the  same  Artist— the  Madonna, 
by  Guido  — the  Saviour,  by  ditto  — a 
Shepherd,  by  Cappuccino— the  Saviour 
bearing  his  Cross,  painted  on  wood,  by 
Vandyck!— the  Marchese  A.  G.  Brignole 
on  horseback,  by  Vandyck ! !— the  Mar- 
chesa  Paulina  Adorna  Brignole,  by 
Vandyck— aHead/by  Bordone!—  a  Head, 
with  an  inscription  above  it,  by  Albert 
Durer— and  a  Head  in  Armour,  by  Tin- 
toretto. The  Summer  Saloon  contains 
— the  Saviour  banishing  the  Buyers  and 
Sellers  from  the  Temple,  by  Guercino  ! 
— the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  by  Cara- 
vaggio — Clorinda  delivering  Olindo  and 
Sophronia  from  death,  by  Luca  Gior- 
dano—half-length figure  of  S.  Sebas- 
tiano,  by  Guido — Cato  falling  on  his 
sword,  by  Guercino! — the  Incredulity 
of  St.  Thomas,  by  Cappuccino— the  Holy 
Family,  by  Procaccino— the  "Annuncia- 
tion, painted  on  copper,  by  Lodovico 
Caracci! — a  half-length  Figure  with  a 
Beard,  painted  on  wood,  by  Lucas  de 
Leyden! — St.  Paul,  by  Cappuccino— the 
Nativity,  by  Paolo  Veronese — the  Sa- 
viour bearing  his  Cross,  by  Lanfranco — 
and  Circe  and  Ulysses,  by  Scorza.  The 
Autumn  Saloon  contains — the  Ma- 
donna enthroned,  with  the  Infant  Jesus, 
St.  John  Baptist,  and  other  Saints,  by 
Guercino  !— the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
byPalmaVecchio— Abrahamjourneying 
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with  his  Family  and  Animals,  by  Casti- 
glione— Daedalus  and  Icarus,  by  Andrea 
Sacchi— S.  Francesco,  by  Cappuccino— 
the  Holy  Family,  painted  on  wood,  in 
the  style  of  Andrea  del  Sarto— Portrait 
of  a  young  Man,  by  Titian— Portrait  of  a 
Cardinal,  by  Scipio  Gaetano— St.  Mark, 
half-length,  by  Guido  !— St.  Peter  weep- 
ing, by  Lanfranco— and  Vulcan's  Forge, 
byJacopoBassano.  The  Winter  Saloon 
contains  a  large  picture  representing 
the  Madonna,  the  Infant  Jesus,  Saints, 
and  Angels,by  Bordone!—  another  large 
picture  representing  the  Holy  Family 
and  Angels,  by  Procaccino!—  Judith 
giving  the  Head  of  Holofernes  to  a 
Slave,  by  Paolo  Veronese— a  Philo- 
sopher, by  Spagnoletto— a  Woman  with 
a  Flower  in  her  hand,  painted  on  wood, 
by  John  Holbein— St.  John  Baptist,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci— the  Holy  Family,  by 
Pellegro  Piola!— ditto,  by  Cappuccino 
—portrait  of  a  Genoese  Senator,  by 
Rubens!— the  Tribute  Money,  by  Van- 
dyck!—the  Flight  into  Egypt  by  Carlo 
Maratta— S.  Rocco  extended  on  the 
earth  with  persons  dying  of  the  Plague, 
and  Angels  hovering  near,  by  Domeni- 
chino— the  Annunciation,  by  Paolo  Ve- 
ronese—S.  Caterina,  by  Baroccio— and 
a  half-length  Figure  with  a  Beard,  by 
Bordone.  The  fifth  Saloon,  called  Hu- 
man Life,  contains— four  half-length 
Figures,  each  representing  an  Apostle, 
by  Procaccino— St.  John  Baptist,  by 
Cappuccino— Portrait,  supposed  to  re- 
present Vandyck's  Nurse,  by  Paolo 
Veronese— the  Assumption  of  the  Ma- 
donna, painted  on  copper,  by  Cor- 
reggio! ! !— Portrait  of  a  Lady  of  the 
Brignole  family  and  her  Daughter,  by 
Vandyck— Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Olives, 
painted  on  copper,  by  Carlo  Dolci !  I— 
the  Car  of  Love,  by  Albano  '.—Christ 
appearing  to  the  Magdalene  after  his 
Resurrection,  by  Albano !— the  Deity 
and  the  Infant  Jesus,  by  Guercino— and 
Jesus  and  S.  Veronica,  by  Antonio  Ca- 
racci !  The  Chamber  of  the  Virtues  of 
the  Country  contains  the  following 
pictures  by  Deferrari :— Numa  ordaining 
Sacrifices— Mutius  Scaevola  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Porsena— the  Continence  of 
Scipio— and  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus 
condemning  his  Sons.  The  Chapel- 
Chamber  contains— Tarquin  and   Lu- 
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cretia,  by  Sarzana— David  and  Saul,  by 
Passignano— Jesus  and  his  Disciples  in 
the  Garden  of  Olives,  by  Bassano!— and 
tbc  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  by  Tinto- 
retto. The  Frescos  in  the  Chapel  arc  by 
Domenico  Parodi ;  as  likewise  is,  Her- 
mione  at  her  Toilette,  in  the  Ante- 
chamber. The  Saloon,  calledthe  Trials 
of  Youth,  contains  a  picture,  painted 
on  wood,  by  Rubens ;  and  representing 
himself  and  his  wife  !— Cleopatra  with 
the  Asp,  by  Guercino!— the  Martyrdom 
of  a  Saint,  by  Paolo  Veronese— Charity, 
by  Cappuccino— the  blessed  Virgin,  the 
Infant  Jesus,  and  a  Figure  worshipping 
him,  by  Giacomo  Bassano!— Soldiers 
skirmishing,  by  Vandyck— and  Noah 
sacrificing  after  the  Deluge,  by  Scorza. 
The  Summer  Saloon,  called  Patriotism, 
contains  a  picture  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Animals  into  the  Ark,  by  Castiglione  !— 
a  Woman  plucking  a  Goose,  by  Cappuc- 
cino—and Shepherds  with  Animals,  by 
Giovani  Rosa.  Several  of  the  apart- 
ments in  this  palace  derive  their  names 
from  the  Frescos  by  Deferrari,  Affner, 
Piola,  Parodi,  etc.,which  ornament  the 
Ceilings. 

Palazzo  del  Sig.  Gaetano  Cambiaso. 
Among  the  best  pictures  here  are  the 
following  r—Santa  Maria  Maddalena,  by 
Guercino,  much  admired— the  Adora- 
tion oftheSheperds,by  Domenico  Piola 
—and  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Cas- 
tello— David  with  the  Head  of  Goliath,  by 
Guercino— Christ  appearing  to  the  Mag- 
dalene, by  Carlo  Maratta— a  portrait  of 
Calvin,  by  Holbein— a  Philosopher, 
painted  on  wood,  by  Lucas  de  Leyden— 
the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  the  same 
master— the  Decapitation  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  by  Guercino— the  Marriage  of 
St.  Catherine,  by  Carlo  Maratta— a  half- 
length  Female  Figure,  Caracci  School — 
two  half-length  Figures,  by  Palma  Gio- 
vane— the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  by 
Albano— St.  Luke,  by  Guido— the  Holy 
Family  and  St.  John,  by  Raphael— and 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto— 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Palma  Giovane— 
the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Lo- 
dovico  Caracci — three  Portraits,  by 
Vandyck— and  one  by  the  Caracci 
School.  St.  John  Baptist,  by  Sirani— 
the  Magdalene,  by  Guido— the  Deposi- 
t  ion  from  the  Cross,  by  Lucas  de  Leyden 


—and  the  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by 
Carlo  Maratta. 

The  Palazzo  Pallavicini{>)  contains 
several  good  Pictures,  among  which  are 
the  following:— A  Man  on  Horseback,  by 
Parodi,  and  a  Lady  with  a  little  Boy,  by 
Vandyck— Abraham's  Sacrifice,  byFran- 
ceschini— Hagar  with  Ishmael,  by  the 
same  master — the  Magdalene,  painted 
on  copper  by  Annibale  Caracci— Joseph's 
Dream,  with  the  Madonna,  etc.,  painted 
on  copper,  but  not  finished, by  Lodovico 
Caracci — a  Landscape  with  Animals,  by 
Castiglione — Silenus  intoxicated,  by  Ru- 
bens!—the  Woman  detected  in  Adulte- 
ry, by  Spagnoletto— Bethsheba  bathing, 
by  Franceschini — the  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  by  Lucas  de  Leyden ! — Mutius 
Scaevola  holding  his  right  hand  over  the 
fire  in  presence  of  Porsena,  painted  on 
wood,  by  Guercino!— Rebecca   giving 
water  to  Abraham's  Stag,  by  Assereto— 
the  Birth  of  the  Madonna,  by  Luca  Gior- 
dano— the  Presentation  of  the  Madonna, 
by  the  same  artist — and  two  Landscapes, 
by  Bassano — Cleopatra  with  the  Asp,  by 
Semmino  !— a  Sacrifice  to  Pan,  by  Casti- 
glione!— Romulus  discovered  byFaus- 
tulus,  likewise  the  production  of  Casti- 
glione!— Venus  and  Cupid,  by  Cambiaso 
— Veturia  entreating  Coriolanus  to  save 
Rome,  by  Vandyck/— and  a  picture  re- 
presenting  Music,    by   Guercino — San 
Francesco,  by  Strozzi— the  Magdalene, 
by  Romanelli— St.  Peter,  by  Rubens— 
the  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Schi- 
done — the  Madonna  praying,  by  Strozzi! 
Jacob's  Journey,  by  Giacomo  Bassano — 
St.  John  Baptist,  by  Antonio  Caracci — 
the  Magdalene  borne  by  Angels  to  Hea- 
ven, by  Franceschini— the  Madonna 
delta    Colonna,    by    Raphael ! !— and 
Saints   Girolamo   and    Francesco,    by 
Guercino  —  Diana    bathing    with    her 
Nymphs,  and  Actaeon  transformed  into 
a  stag,  by  Albano ! — A  small  Landscape 
on  Wood  by  Brughet— the  Birth  of  Ado- 
nis, by  Franceschini— the  Madonna,  the 
Infant  Jesus,  etc.,  by  Lucas  de  Leyden — 
S.  Francesco  praying,  by  Guido— the 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Albert 
Durer— the  Madonna,  with  the  Infant 
Jesus  sleeping,  by   Franceschini — the 
Holy  Family  in  repose,  by  Lucas  de  Ley- 
den—and   an  Assumption,  small,  but 
very  beautiful. 
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Palazzo  Spinola,  near  the  Piazza 
Fontana  Amorosa.  Among  the  Pic- 
tures here,  are  the  following :— Troy  in 
flames,  by  Luca  Giordano— and  the  Cu- 
rasao Sibyl  conducting  iEneas  to  the 
Lake  Avernus,  by  Carlone — the  Madonna 
and  our  Saviour,  by  Vandyck,  a  large 
and  very  beautiful  picture— the  Holy 
Family,  painted  on  copper,  by  Albano  j 
—Sketches,  by  Giordano,  of  Pictures,  j 
now  in  the  Paris  Gallery— a  large  Land- 
scape, by  Brughet— a  Saint,  by  Carlo 
Maratta— the  Archangel  Gabriel,  by  dit- 
to—Joseph before  Pharoah,  byLe  Sueur 
— S.  Sebastiano,  by  Guido— the  Madon- 
na with  the  Infant  Jesus  sleeping,  by 
Guercino— the  Family  of  Tobias,  byDo- 
menichino— the  Magdalene,  by  Guido— 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  Caracci  School— St. 
Catherine,  by  Zuccari— three  large  Pic- 
tures representing  Scripture  Histories, 
by  Franceschini!— Calvary,  by  Carlone 
—a  small  Copy  of  the  Transfiguration, 
attributed  to  one  of  the  Caracci  family 
—a  Pietd,  by  Carlo  Maratta— and  the 
Birth  of  the  Saviour,  attributed  to  Schi- 
done,  and  likewise  to  Correggio  !— the 
Holy  Family,  by  Borgognone— Abra- 
ham's Sacrifice,  by  ditto— Fishes,  by 
Camogli— the  Holy  Family,  by  Castello 
—Fruits,  by  Camogli— the  Madonna  and 
Infant  Jesus,  Caracci  School — a  Land- 
scape, by  Tempesta— a  Landscape,  attri- 
buted to  Poussin— a  Battle,  by  the  Cav. 
d'Arpino — Landscapes,  by  Wael — Faith, 
with  an  Infant,  by  Domenico  Piola — 
Charity,  by  ditto — the  Marriage  of  Can- 
na,  by  Bassano — the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  painted  on  wood,  by  Parmigiani- 
no— the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  Guido— a 
Wet-nurse  with  her  Child,  and  other  Fi- 
gures, by  Annibale  Caracci! — the  Wo- 
man of  Samaria,  by  Luca  Giordano— 
and  Assassins,  by  Wael. 

The  Palazzo  of  Sig.  Giacomo  Spino- 
la  is  embellished  with  a  few  good  pic- 
tures; and  the  choicest  paintings  of 
the  Palazzo  Carega,  in  the  StradaNuova, 
are  now  removed  to  the  Palazzo  Care- 
ga della  Posta  Vecchia. 

The  Palazzo  Pasqua  contains  the 
following  pictures:  the  Holy  Family,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci — the  Portrait  of  a 
Lady,  by  Bassano— the  Portrait  of  a  Gen- 

(')The  price  of  boxes  at  this  Theatre  is  not 
exorbitant;  but  over  and  above  the  price  of  a 
box,  every  individual  who  enters  it  pays 


tleman,  by  the  same  artist— the  Madon- 
na and  Infant  Saviour  with  St.  John,  by 
Fra  Bartolommeo— a  Portrait, by  Titian 
—Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  by  Sebastiano 
del  Piombo !— the  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by 
Vandyck— Jugglers,  by  Caravaggio— the 
Hours,  by  Raphael !— Loves  dancing,  by 
Raphael !— a  dead  Christ,  the  Madonna, 
and  other  Figures,  by  Rubens— and  the 
same  subject,  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo. 

The  Palazza  D'  Oria  Panfilli,  beyond 
the  Porta  San  Tommaso,  is  the  largest 
of  all  the  Genoese  Palaces;  but,  being 
neglected,  it  hastens  fast  to  decay.  The 
fine  Fresco  of  Jupiter  annihilating  the 
Giants,  with  which  this  edifice  was  en- 
riched, by  Pierino  del  Vaga,  is,  how- 
ever, preserved ;  and  the  Garden  con- 
tains a  statue  of  Andrea  d'Oria,  in  the 
character  of  Neptune. 

The  University,  a  splendid  edifice, 
has,  in  its  Vestibule,  two  Lions  of  mar- 
ble, which  are  much  admired.  The 
Hall  of  the  Faculty  of  Justice  is  embel- 
lished withaPicture  of  the  Assumption! 
and  another  of  the  Holy  Family,  both 
by  Galeotti;  withseveral  good  Paintings 
by  Ferrari.  The  Hall  of  Theology  con- 
tains a  Picture  of  the  Salutation,  by  Sar- 
zana— the  Assumption,  by  Galeol  ti— and 
other  Paintings,  by  Ferrari.  The  Hall 
of  Philosophy  contains  a  Picture  of  the 
Salutation,  by  Domenico  Parodi— three 
small  Paintings,  representing  Apollo 
and  the  Muses,  Plato  dictating  to  his 
Disciples,  and  Aristotle  with  his  Scho- 
lars— a  Female  weeping  at  the  menaces 
of  a  Warrior — other  Pictures,  by  Ferra- 
ri, and  a  fine  figure  of  St.  Ignatius,  by 
Pedemonte.  The  Hall  of  Medicine  is 
adorned  with  Paintings  by  Ferrari,  and 
theGreatHallof  the  University  contains 
fine  Frescos,  by  Andrea  Carlone — a  Pic- 
ture of  the  Circumcision,  by  Sarzana — 
and  six  Statues  of  Bronze,  by  Giovanni 
di  Bologna ;  those  which  represent 
Faith  and  Hope  being  the  best. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  recently  built,  is 
a  handsome  and  spacious  edifice,  ele- 
gantly ornamented,  both  on  the  outside 
and  within;  and  the  stage  decorations 
are  superb.(') 

The  Post  Office,  likewise"  recently 
built,  is  a  handsome  edifice. 

thirty  sous  ;  and  the  same  sum  is  paid  by 
every  person  who  enters  the  parterre,  besides 
something  for  a  seat,  if  required. 

9- 
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The  Great  Hospital,  founded  by  Bar- 
toloinmeo  liosco,  is  a  noble  establish- 
ment for  the  Sick  of  all  nations,  and 
likewise  for  Foundlings;  tbe  Boys  re- 
maining till  they  are  able  to  work,  the 
Girls  slill  longer.  The  number  of  Sick 
Persons  contained  in  this  Hospital  has, 
during  times  past,  frequently  exceeded 
one  thousand ;  and  the  number  of 
Foundlings  three  thousand. 

The  Hospital  of  Incurables  is  a  noble 
establishment. 

The  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
founded  by  the  Abbate  Octavio  Assarot- 
ti  in  1801,  receives  twenty-two  Boys 
and  eleven  Girls,  who  are  either  instruct- 
ed in  the  art  of  engraving  upon  wood 
or  copper,  or  taught  some  useful  trade. 

The  Alberao  dei  Poveri,  perhaps  the 
most  magnificent  Hospital  in  Europe, 
stands  upon  a  lofty  eminence,  and  was 
founded  by  a  Nobleman  of  the  Brignoli 
family,  to  serve  as  an  asylum  for  upward 
of  a  thousand  persons,  from  old  age, 
and  other  causes,  reduced  to  want.  It  is, 
at  the  present  moment,  sufficiently  ca- 
pacious to  lodge  above  two  thousand 
persons,  and  serves  as  a  refuge  for  the 
Destitute,  a  House  of  Correction,  and  a 
School,  where  every  individual  able  to 
work  is  taught  some  useful  trade.  The 
Church  belonging  to  this  Edifice  con- 
tains a  Basso-rilievo,  by  Michael  Ange- 
lo,  of  the  Madonna  embracing  the  dead 
body  of  Christ!  and  an  Assumption,  in 
marble,  by  Pugct!  (') 

The  Conservatory  delle  Fieschine, 
at  Zerbino,  is  capable  of  receiving  three 
hundred  persons ;  andartificialflowers, 
famous  throughout  Europe,  are  made 
here. 

The  aqueducts  which  supply  Genoa 
with  water  are  six  leagues  in  extent, 
and  so  commodiously  arranged,  that 
every  story  of  every  house  has  its  foun- 
tain: perhaps,  however,  the  quality  of 

(■)  The  situation  of  this  Hospital  has  of  late 
bxome  unhealthy. 

(»)  The  Croce  di  Malta  near  the  Mole  was, 
in  1835,  a  most  excellent  Hotel,  where  the 
charges  were  reasonable.-  The  Hotel  de 
York  was  more  expensive,  but  less  comfoi  t  - 
able,  though  better  situated.-  ThcHdtelde 
Londres  was  a  good  Inn ;  and  The  Hotel  de 
la  Paste  was  cheap,  but  gloomy,  and  not 
comfortable. 

Genoa  has  long  been  famous  for  excellent 
Sc  Jan-chairs,  aud  is  now  provided  with  job- 
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the  water  may  be  injured  by  passing  a 
considerable  length  of  way  through 
leaden  pipes. 

This  Town  contains  good  Hotels  ;(•) 
and  its  population,  including  San  Pie- 
tro  d'Arena,  but  not  the  Port,  is  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  85,000  inhabitants. 
It  has  given  birth  to  several  distinguish- 
ed Characters,  pre-eminent  among 
whom  were  Columbus,  and  that  great 
Admiral  and  Patriot  Andrea  d'Oria.  The 
latter  well  deserved  the  following  eulo- 
gy, inscribed  by  the  Genoese  Republic 
upon  the  pedestal  of  his  statue:  "An- 
drea d'Oria,  the  best  of  Citizens,  the 
Restorer  of  Public  Liberty,  and  its  suc- 
cessful Champion."  An  Italian  proverb 
says  of  Genoa,  "that  it  has  sea  without 
fish,  land  without  trees,  and  men  with- 
out faith."  The  provisions,  however, 
not  excepting  fish,  are  excellent;  but 
the  wine  is,  generally  speaking,  of  an 
inferior  quality  ;  and  the  climate  by  no 
means  a  good  one.  The  country,  though 
thinly  wooded,  is,  in  some  parts,  ro- 
mantic and  beautiful;  but  its  inhabit- 
ants are  reputed  to  want  faith,  like 
their  Ligurian  ancestors.  The  Genoese 
School  of  Medicine  stands  high  in  Ita- 
ly; and  Doctor  Scassi,who  speaksEng- 
lish,  and  has  also  studied  at  Edin- 
burgh, is  an  eminent  Genoese  Physi- 
cian. The  Noblesof  Genoa  are  accused 
of  preferring  a  luxurious  and  splendid 
table  to  the  pursuits  of  literature:  their 
chief  gratification,  however,  has  always 
consisted  in  amassing  wealth  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  expending  it  on 
public  works  and  public  charities.  The 
common  people  are  active  and  indus- 
trious; and  the  Silks,  Velvets,  Damasks, 
and  Paper  of  Genoa,  have  long  been 
celebrated. 

Provisions  in  this  City  are  about  the 
same  price  as  at  Rome;  house-rent  is 
considerably  cheaper,  but    ready-fur- 

carriages.  Travellers,  on  arriving  at  an 
Hotel  in  this  City,  are  usually  assailed  by  a 
host  of  porters;  each  of  whom,  if  he  carry 
even  the  smallest  of  parcels  from  the  Tra- 
veller's carriage  to  his  apartment  in  the 
Hotel,  demands  half  a  franc ;  appealing  to  the 
tariff  to  prove  that  his  demand  is  legal ;  and 
moreover,  every  travelling-carriage,  on 
arriving  at  an  Inn,  is  taken  per  force  to  its 
Remise  by  the  Genoa  Porters,  who  charge 
five  francs  for  depositing  it  there. 
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nished  lodgings  are  difficult  to  ob- 
tain.^) 

The  new  Gate,  leading  from  Genoa  to 
Turin,  is  simple  and  majestic;  and  the 
view  of  Genoa  displayed  to  Travellers 
on  entering  this  Gate  from  the  Turin 
road  is  strikingly  superb. 

The  road  which  goes  out  of  Genoa 
by  the  Light-house  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  leading  to  Savona  and 
Nice,  the  other  to  the  Val  di  Scrivia  and 
Turin  ;  and  the  country  through  which 
this  road  passes,  before  it  divides,  dis- 
plays, for  several  miles,  a  delightful 
union  of  grandeur  and  cheerfulness, 
being  thickly  sown  with  villas,  equal  in 
size  and  splendour  to  the  palaces  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  City,  and  at  the  same 
time  exhibiting  rich  and  beautiful  cul- 
tivation, combined  with  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  sea. 

The  post-road  of  Val  diScrivia,  begun 
by  the  late  Government  and  continued 
by  the  present,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  Passage  of  the  Bocchetta,  be- 
tween Genoa  and  Turin,  is  now  com- 
pletely finished,  and  extends  to  Novi, 
where  it  joins  the  old  road  to  Alessan- 
dria. 

The  Post-road  from  Genoa  to  Nice, 
likewise  begun  by  the  late  Government, 
and  continued  by  the  present,  is  now 
(asalreadymentioned  in  thecommence- 
ment  of  this  work)  open  for  carriages  of 
all  descriptions,  well  supplied  with  post- 
horses,  and  furnished  with  tolerable  Ho- 
tels. This  Road,  from  Genoa  to  Noli, 
and  again  from  Vintimiglia  to  Nice,  has 
long  been  passable  for  carriages;  and 
during  the  year  1827,  the  Nissards,  to 
accommodate  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Sardinia,  finished  the  intermediate  part, 
so  as  to  make  it  passable  for  the  car- 
riages of  their  sovereign  ;  but  being  the 
work  of  separate  Communes,  whose 
purses  are  of  an  unequal  length,  and 
some  of  them  very  shallow,  it  is  by  no 
means  formed  on  the  Napoleon  scale; 
so  narrow,  indeed,  and  so  slightly  de- 
fended, are  some  of  the  most  precipi- 
tous parts,  that  any  casualty,  even  a 

(0  Travellers,  before  they  quit  Genoa,  are 
obliged  to  have  their  passports  examined  and 
signed  at  the  Police  office ;  paying,  for  the 
signature,  about  four  francs. 

(*)  Persons  who  go  in  a  Felucca  from 
Genoa  to  Nice,  reach  Oneglia  the  first  night, 
and  arrive  at  the  end  of  their  voyage  on  the 


driving  wind  or  rain,  or  a  restive 
or  starting  horse,  might  jhave  fatal 
consequences;  and  without  a  crane- 
neck  carriage,  or  one  constructed  on 
Elliot's  excellent  plan,  the  short  turn- 
ings of  this  road  are  unsafe  for  persons 
who  travel  post;  but  those  who  travel 
en  voiturin,  with  a  careful  driver  and 
quiet  horses,  have  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend danger.  This  road  nearly  follows 
the  course  of  the  Via  Clodia  to  Alben- 
ga,  and  that  of  the  Via  Aurelia  from 
Albenga  to  Nice,  passing  through  a 
beautiful  country.  Persons  who  travel 
en  voiturin  usually  accomplish  this 
journey  in  four  days.  The  distance 
from  Genoa  to  Nice  is  computed  to  be 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles; 
the  posts  are  thirty-five  and  three  quar- 
ters in  number;  and  the  road  passes 
through  Voltri,  the  ancient  Hasta,  Sa- 
vona, the  ancient  Savo,  Finale,  the  an- 
cient Pollupice,  Albenga,  formerly  Al- 
bium  Ingaunum,  and  the  capital  of  a 
Tribe  called  the  Ingauni,  Vintimiglia, 
anciently  Albium  Intcmelium,  the 
capital  of  a  Tribe  called  the  Intemelii, 
and  afterwards,  when  subjugated  by 
Rome,  a  Municipium  :  it  likewise  passes 
near  the  ancient  Portus,  or  Arx,  Her- 
culis  Monoid,  now  Monaco,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  Grecian  settle- 
ment: fabulous  accounts  attribute  its 
foundation  to  Hercules,  who  was  cer- 
tainly worshipped  in  this  settlement. 
About  two  miles  above  Monaco,  on  a 
summit  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  is  the  lit- 
tle village  of  La  Turbia  (a  corruption  of 
Trophasa),  where  Augustus  erected  a 
Trophy  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
names  of  all  the  Alpine  Tribes  he  had 
subdued  between  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the  Adriatic ;  and  slightremains 
of  this  trophy  may  still  be  traced.  The 
Hotels  at  Albenga  and  Oneglia,  that  at 
S.  Remo,  and  the  H6teldeTurin  at  Vin- 
timiglia, afford  the  best  accommoda- 
tion on  this  Route.  (2) 

Nice,  situated  on  the  Via  Aurelia,  and 
founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Massilia 
(now  Marseilles]  in  commemoration  of  a 

second,  provided  the  weather  prove  favour- 
able ;  paying  for  a  ten-oared  Felucca,  large 
enough  to  contain  an  English  travelling- 
carriage,  about  five  louis  d'or.  The  trans- 
port of  a  light,  open,  four-wheeled  empty 
carriage,  costs  about  forty  francs. 
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victory,  is  sealed  in  a  small  plain,  bound- 
ed on  the  west  by  the  Var,  anciently 
called  the  Varus,  which  divides  it  from 
Provence ;  on  the  south  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  washes  its  walls;  and  on 
the  north  by  that  chain  of  Alps  called 
Maritimce,  which  seems  designed  by 
nature  to  protect  Italy  from  the  inva- 
sions of  her  Gallic  neighbours.  The 
Citadel  of  Mont  Albano  overhangs  the 
town;  and  thePaglion,  a  torrent  which 
descends  from  the  adjacent  mountains, 
separates  it  from  what  is  called  the  Eng- 
lish Quarter,  and  runs  into  the  sea  on 
the  west. 

The  situation  of  Nice  is  cheerful,  the 
walks  and  rides  are  pretty,  the  lodging- 
houses  numerous,  and  tolerably  conve- 
nient; the  eatables  good  and  plentiful, 
and  the  wine  and  oil  excellent;  but  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
prcvalenceof  that  scarchingwind  called 
Vent  de  bise,  render  the  air  frequently 
cold,  and  even  frosty,  during  winter  and 
spring,  while  in  summer  the  heat  is 
excessive.  (■) 

The  road  over  the  Maritime  Alps  from 
Nice  to  Turin  is  superb  and  wonderful, 
though  not  safe  for  carriages  during  the 
season  of  winter  snow.  It  was  con- 
structed under  the  reign  of  Victor-Ama- 
dcus-Maria,  King  of  Sardinia  (who  com- 
pleted it  in  seventeen  years)  and  has 
lately  been  improved  by  the  French, 
especially  between  Nice  and  Scarena.  (a) 
It  lies,  for  about  five  miles,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Paglion,  and  then  ascends  the 
mountain  of  Scarena  to  the  village  of 
that  name,  a  drive  of  less  than  three 
hours.  It  then  ascends  another  moun- 
tain, composed  of  red,  grey,  and  white 
marble;  and  on  arriving  at  the  summit, 
after  a  drive  of  about  two  hours  and  a 
half,  the  Traveller  is  presented  with  a 
view  of  Sospello,  situated  in  the  opposite 
valley,  and  apparently  not  half  a  mile 
distant;  yet  so  lofty  is  the  mountain, 
and  so  numerous  are  the  windings  of 
the  road,  that  Travellers  have  nine  miles 
to  go  ere  they  reach  Sospello.  This 
Village,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Pag- 
lion, and  surrounded  with  Alps,  con- 

(')  The  principal  Inns  at  Nice  are,  L'Hdtel 
des  Elrangers,  which  is  very  comfortable  ; 
L'Hdtel  de  York,  much  less  good ;  and  The 
Europa,  situated  in  the  English  Quarter,  aud 
vci  y  comfortable. 


tains  two  tolerable  Inns.  Hence  the 
road  climbs  the  lofty  mountain  of  Sos- 
pello, winding  through  immense  rocks 
of  marble,  some  of  which  were  blown 
up  in  order  to  make  way  for  carriages. 
Near  Sospello  stands  an  ancient  Roman 
Castle;  but,  what  seems  extraordinary, 
the  old  Roman  road  over  these  heights, 
though  supposed  to  have  been  a  branch 
of  the  Via  Aurelia,  and  the  earliest 
passage  of  the  Alps  frequented  by  the 
Romans,  is  nowhere  discoverable.  Af- 
ter ascending  for  three  hours  the  Tra- 
veller reaches  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  then  descends  in  less  than  one 
hour  to  La  Chiandola,  a  romantic  Vil- 
lage, seated  at  the  brink  of  a  brawling 
torrent,  and  adorned  by  Cascades  gush- 
ing from  jagged  rocks  of  a  stupendous 
height.  Travellers  usually  sleep  at  La 
Chiandola,  where  the  Inn  is  tolerably 
good,  and  next  morning  set  out  for 
Tend;).  To  describe  the  scenery  be- 
tween this  town  and  La  Chiandola, 
wouldbe  impossible ;  imagination  could 
not  picture  it.  The  ascent  is  gradual,  by 
the  side  of  the  torrent,  whych,  from 
rushing  impetuously  over  enormous 
masses  of  stone,  forms  itself  into  an 
endless  variety  of  Cascades;  while  the 
stupendous  rocks  through  which  the 
road  is  pierced,  from  their  immense 
height,  grotesque  shapes,  and  verdant 
clothing,  added  to  the  beautiful  Water- 
falls with  which  they  are  embellished, 
exhibit  one  of  the  most  awfully-magni- 
ficent Grottos  that  the  masterly  hand 
of  nature  ever  made.  Through  this 
Grotto  the  road  passes  for  several  miles, 
the  prospect  on  every  sidebeing  bound- 
ed by  mountains  whose  summits  the 
eye  cannot  reach,  though  sometimes 
the  peak  of  an  Alp  presents  itself,  and 
resembles  a  brilliant  obelisk  of  snow 
resting  on  the  clouds.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, this  scenery  is  varied  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  fortified  Castle  sus- 
pended in  the  air  (for  so  it  really  seems 
to  be,  owing  to  the  dense  fogs  which 
envelope  the  mountain  it  stands  upon), 
and  soon  after,  a  turn  in  the  road  ex- 
hibits the  Town  of  Saorgio,  built  in  the 

(a)  This  road,  as  constructed  by  Victor- 
Amadeus,  was  always  passable  for  carriages 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  not  only 
passable,  but  excellent. 
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shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  appa- 
rently poised  between  earth  and  hea- 
ven, the  mountain  on  which  it  is  seated 
being  veiled  with  clouds.  Magnificent 
chestnut  woods,  convents,  hermitages, 
remains  of  castles,  and  old  Roman 
Causeways,  present  themselves  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  till  it  reaches  Tenda, 
which  is  situated  under  an  immense 
Alp  of  the  same  name,  computed  to  be 
eight  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  over 
the  summit  of  which  Victor-Amadeus 
carried  the  road.  Tenda  is  a  sombre- 
looking  Town,  resembling  what  Poetry 
would  picture  as  the  world's  end,  for  the 
cloud-capped  mountain  behind  it  seems 
to  say,  "Thou shalt  proceed  no  farther." 
It  is  prudent  to  pass  the  Col  di  Tenda 
before  mid-day,  because,  at  that  time, 
there  usually  rises  a  strong  wind  very 
inconvenient  to  Travellers.  This  pas- 
sage, since  it  was  improved  by  the 
French,  has  seldom  occupied  above  five 
hours:  persons,  therefore,  who  leave 
Tenda  at  eight  in  the  morning  may 
expect  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  ascent 
by  eleven.  The  first  part  of  this  ascent 
presents  picturesque  prospects  embel- 
lished with  bold  Cascades;  the  latter 
part  is  usually  enveloped  with  clouds, 
and  colder  than  any  other  passage  of 
the  Alps  practicable  for  carriages.  The 
summit  of  the  Col  di  Tenda  is  a  barren 
rock,  whence  may  be  descried  Monte 
Viso,  with  other  Alps  still  more  lofty, 
and  the  town  of  Limone  seated  in  a  vale, 
through  which  rushes  a  torrent  formed 
by  the  snow  from  the  Cdl.  Limone 
contains  a  tolerable  Inn.  Hence  the 
road  runs  parallel  with  those  streams 
which  fertilise  this  wild  part  of  Pied- 
mont, till  it  enters  the  luxuriant  plain 
in  which  stands  Coni,  a  well-situated 
Town,  with  fortifications  once  deemed 
impregnable.  Here,  at  the  post-house, 
Travellers  usually  sleep,  proceeding 
next  day  to  Savigliano,  through  a  flat, 
plentiful, and  highly-cultivated  country, 
which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
sublime  wildness  of  the  Alps.  Savigli- 
ano is  a  large  town,  containing  a  tole- 
rable Hotel ;  and  thence  the  road  passes 
through  Carignano  to  Turin. 

This  City,  seated  in  a  spacious  plain 
loaded  with  mulberries,  vines,  and  corn, 
and  watered  by  the  rivers  Po  and  Doria 

(i)  Travellers  are  not  allowed  to  see  the 
is  al  Turin. 
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Riparia  (anciently  the  Duria  Riparia), 
is  approached  by  four  fine  roads  shaded 
with  forest-trees, while  the  surrounding 
hills  are  covered  with  handsome  edi- 
fices, pre-eminent  among  which  towers 
the  magnificent  Church  of  La  Superga. 

The  entrance  to  the  City  by  the  Genoa 
road  is  very  splendid.  On  the  right 
stands  an  elegant  new  church  in  the 
form  of  an  ancient  temple:  on  the  left, 
opposite  to  it,  is  a  magnificent  bridge 
leading  to  a  spacious  piazza,  beyond 
which  lies  the  Strado  del  Po,  one  of  the 
finest  streets  in  Europe. 

Turin,  originally  called  Taurasia,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Taurini,  a  Ligurian 
Tribe,  resisted  the  arms  of  Hannibal 
soon  after  his  descent  from  the  Alps, 
but  was  taken  and  plundered  by  that 
general.  As  a  Roman  Colony,  establish- 
ed by  Augustus,  it  subsequently  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Augusta  Taurinorum, 
which  is  easily  recognised  in  that  of 
Torino.  The  modern  walls  or  ramparts 
of  this  city,  now  the  capital  of  Pied- 
mont, are  about  four  miles  round,  and 
contain  near  eighty-eight  thousand  per- 
sons: the  Citadel,  a  particularly  fine 
fortress,  which  the  French  almost  de- 
stroyed, is  now  rebuilt.  The  streets,  all 
of  which  are  wide,  straight,  and  clean, 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  so 
that  on  one  particular  spot,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Town,  they  may,  according  to 
report,  be  all  seen  at  once,  issuing,  like 
rays,  from  a  common  centre.  The  Stra- 
da  del  Po,  the  Strada  Nuova,  and  the 
Strada  del  Dora  Grande,  are  very  hand- 
some; so  are  the  Piazza  del  Castello 
and  the  Piazzo  di  S.  Carlo,  each  being 
embellished  with  Porticos ;  and  the 
Bridge  thrown  by  the  French  over  the 
Po  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of 
architecture  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 

The  Royal  Palace  contains  an  Eques- 
trian Statue  of  Amadeus  I.,  magnificent 
suites  of  apartments,  and  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  pictures,  among  which  is  a 
portrait  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  the 
Children  of  Charles  I.  with  a  Dog,  and  a 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Carignano  on 
Horseback,  all  by  Vandyck — Homer  re- 
presented as  a  blind  Improvvisatore, 
by  Murillo— the  Prodigal  Son,  byGuer- 
cino— and  Cattle;  by  Paul  Potter.  («) 

The  Cathedral  merits  notice  on  ac- 
pictures  in  the  Royal  Palace,  when  the  King 
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counk  of  one  of  its  Chapels,  called  La 
Cappella  del  S.  Suadario,  built  after  the 
designs  of  Guarioi. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Filippo  Neri  is  a 
fine  Edifice  in  point  of  architecture, 
built  after  the  designs  of  Giuvara,  Tori- 
ucse,  and  contains  a  superb  High  Altar 
and  Baldacchino. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Christina  contains 
a  Statue  of  St.  Teresa,  deemed  the  chef- 
d'anivrc  of  Le  Gros. 

The  Teatro  di  Carignano  is  hand- 
some; and  the  Gran  Teatro  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  Buildings 
of  its  kind  existing. 

The  University  contains  a  fine  Statue 
of  Cupid,  supposed  to  be  Grecian  sculp- 
ture—a very  valuable  ancient  Mosaic 
Pavement— the  celebrated  Isiac  Table, 
found  at  Mantua,  and  one  of  the  most 
preciousmonumentsextantof  Egyptian 
antiquity !— Drovetti's  Collection  from 
Egypt ;  together  with  Sacrificial  Vases, 
Lamps,  Medals,  etc. 

The  Public  Garden,  and  theRamparts, 
are  delightful  Promenades ;  and  were  it 
not  for  a  want  of  correctness  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  structure  and  decorations 
of  the  principal  edifices,  Turin  would 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Towns  in 
Europe. 

Here  are  several  Hotels,  («)  good  shops 
(where  the  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try, namely,  velvets,  silks,  silk  stock- 
ings, tapestry,  porcelain,  chamois-lea- 
ther gloves,  etc.,  are  sold;,  a  good  mar- 
ket for  eatables,  and  good  wine ;  but 
the  fogs  which  invariably  prevail  dur- 
ing autumn  and  winter  make  the  cli- 
mate, at  those  seasons,  unwholesome; 
and  the  foul  and  noxious  water  too  fre- 
quently found  in  the  wells  and  reservoirs 
of  this  city  often  proves  even  a  greater 
evil  than  the  fogs.  There  is,  however, 
before  the  Po  Gate,  near  the  Capuchin 

(')  L'Albergo  delV  Universo—L'Europa— 
L'Antjelo  ;  and  La  Pension  Suisse,  a  com- 
fortable Inn. 

(ai  Travellers,  not  coming  from  Genoa,  are 
obliged,  before  they  quit  Turin,  to  have  their 
passports  examined  and  signed  at  the  Police- 
office;  and  likewise  by  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador, if  they  design  going  beyond  the  Sar- 
dinian territories.  For  the  latter  signature, 
four  francs  and  a  half,  per  passport,  are 
demanded,  and  for  the  former  four  francs. 
It  is  also  requisite  for  Travellers  going 
through  France  from  Turin  to  have  their 
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Convent,  a  Well  of  excellent  water.(») 

The  objects  best  worth  notice  in  the 
Environs  of  Turin  are,  Valentino, 
where  there  is  a  Public  Garden— La 
Villa  della  Regina,  which  commands 
a  fine  view — Camaldoli,  the  road  to 
which  is  very  romantic— la  Superga 
(five  miles  distant  from  the  City),  a  mag- 
nificent Church,  where  rest  the  relics  of 
the  Sardinian  Kings ;  and  La  Veneria, 
a  Royal  Villa,  containing  good  Paint- 
ings, and  a  fine  Orangerie. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Town  of  In- 
dustria  are  not  far  distant  from  Turin  : 
they  may  be  found  atMonteu  di  Po,  near 
the  Fortress  of  Verrua,  and  not  very  far 
remote  from  Vercelli.  Pliny  tells  us 
that  Lndustria  was  called  by  the  Ligu- 
rians  Bodincomagus  ;  Bodencus  being, 
in  their  language,  the  appellation  of  the 
Po,  and  signifying  "  something  which  is 
unfathomable." 

In  order  to  return  to  Genoa  by  the 
Route  through  Valdi  Scri via, Travellers, 
on  leaving  Turin,  pass  over  the  magnifi- 
cent new  Bridge  already  mentioned,  and 
proceed  on  a  good  and  pleasant  road, 
embellished  with  fine  views  of  the  Po 
and  the  Alps,  to  Asti,  a  large  Town, 
seated  amidst  vineyards  which  produce 
the  best  wine  in  Piedmont.  (3) 

Asti,  anciently  Astat  was  a  Roman  Co- 
lony: it  now  contains  above  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  is  encircled  with 
extensive  walls  in  a  ruinous  condition  ; 
and  of  the  hundred  Towers,  for  which 
it  once  was  famous,  scarcely  thirty 
remain;  and  even  these  seem  nodding 
to  their  fall.  The  people  here  are  poor, 
because  inclined  to  idleness;  and  the 
Town,  generally  speaking,  has  a  sombre 
aspect,  that  quarter  excepted  where  the 
nobility  reside,  and  where  the  buildings 
are  handsome.  Asti  boasts  the  honour 
of  containing  the  Paternal  Mansion  of 

passports  signed  by  t  he  French  Consul  there. 
The  Passport-office  at  Turin  is  shut  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  not  re-opened 
till  nine  the  next  morning. 

(3)  Pollentia,  a  municipal  city,  of  which 
several  vestiges  remain  near  a  village  now 
called  Polenza,  is  not  far  remote  from  Asti. 
These  ruins  must  be  sought  for  between  the 
Po  and  IheTanaro,  but  nearest  to  the  latter. 
Alba  Pompeia,  a  few  miles  lower  down  on 
the  Tanaro,  and  still  denominated  Alba,  was 
a  Municipium,  probably  colonised  by  Pom- 
peius  Strabo.  It  gave  birth  to  Pertinax. 
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the  Conte  Vittorio  Alfieri,  the  greatest, 
andalmost  the  only  distinguished  tragic 
Poet  modern  Italy  ever  produced.  The 
Duomo,  here,  has  been  lately  erected, 
and  merits  notice;  as  do  the  Churches 
of  S.  Secondo,  and  the  Madonna  della 
Consolata,  and  likewise  that  of  S.Bar- 
tolommeo  del  Benedettini,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  walls. (■) 

Beyond  Asti  the  road  crosses  the  Sli- 
ronne,  traverses  a  beautiful  Vale  richly 
clothed  with  grain ;  and,  after  having 
passed  the  Village  of  Annone,  displays  a 
particularly  fine  view  of  the  Tanarus, 
now  called  Tanaro ;  proceeding,  by  Fe- 
lizzano  and  Solera,  to  Alessandria;  a 
handsome  Fortress,  seated  in  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  plain,  and  watered  by  the 
Tanaro.  Alessandria  is  celebrated  for 
the  sieges  it  has  sustained,  for  the 
strength  of  its  Citadel,  perhaps  the  finest 
in  Europe,  and  for  a  magnificent  Bridge 
covered  from  end  to  end,  and  equally 
remarkable  for  its  length,  height,  and 
solidity.  The  Sluices  of  the  Tanaro 
merit  notice;  the  Piazza  d'Armi  is  spa- 
cious; and  the  Royal  Palace,  the  Go- 
vernor's House,  the  Churches  of  S.  Ales- 
sandro,  and  S.  Lorenzo,  the  new  Theatre, 
and  the  Ramparts,  are  usually  visited  by 
Travellers.  This  Town  (which  contains 
about  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  two  Hotels)(2)  was  anciently  called 
Alexandria  Statielliorum  ;  but  has,  in 
modern  days,  acquired  the  ludicrous 
appellation  of  Alessandria  della  Pa- 
glia  ;  partly  owing  to  a  fable,  importing 
that  the  Emperors  of  Germany  were  in 
former  times  crowned  here,  wilha  straw 
diadem ;  and  partly  because  the  inha- 
bitants, being  destitute  of  wood,  are 
supposed  to  bake  their  white  bread  with 
straw. 

On  quitting  Alessandria,  the  road 
crosses  the  Tanaro,  and  immediately 
re-enters  the  above-named  plain,  called, 
on  this  side,  that  of  Marengo  ;  and 
famous  for  the  decisive  victory  gained 
here,  by  Napoleon,  over  the  Austrians. 
No  ground  can  be  better  calculated  for 
the  strife  of  armies  than  this  plain, 

(>)  Asti  contains  1  wo  Inns,  II  Leone  d'Oro, 
and  L'Albergo  Reale ;  the  latter  of  which, 
in  1835,  was  disgustingly  dirty. 

(a)  L'Albergo  dell'  Universo,  and  L'Al- 
bergo Grande  d'llalia,  both  good ;  Ihe  for- 
mer, in  point  of  situation,  is  the  better  of  the 
two. 


which  is  not  only  extensive,  but  flat; 
and  equally  devoid  of  trees  and  fences. 
A  quarter  of  a  league  distant  from  Ales- 
sandria flows  the  Bormida,  a  large  and 
rapid  torrent ;  and  half  a  league  farther 
is  the  hamlet  of  Marengo.  One  public- 
house  on  this  plain  bears  the  name  of 
"  Torre  di  Marengo"  and  another  that 
of  "  Albergo  di  lunga  fama;"  but  the 
column,  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  and 
placed  on  the  spot  where  Desaix  fell,  is 
now  to  be  seen  no  more. 

Beyond  Marengo  the  road  is  divided  in 
two  branches:  one,  leading  through 
Tortona  to  Parma ;  and,  the  other, 
through  Novi  to  Genoa. 

Novi,  placed  among  vineyards  at  the 
base  of  the  Apennine,  contains  six  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  several  magnificent 
houses,  which  belong  to  opulent  Geno- 
vesi,  who  spend  the  autumn  here;  and 
two  Inns:(3)  it  is,  therefore,  the  best 
sleeping  place  between  Turin  and  Ge- 
noa, both  on  account  of  the  last-named 
circumstance,  and  likewise  from  being 
situated  about  midway.  One  Tower  of 
the  old  Castle  of  Novi  alone  remains, 
standing  on  an  eminence,  and  remark- 
able for  its  height. 

After  passing  through  the  vineyard?, 
orchards,  and  chestnut-groves  near 
Novi,  the  new  Road,  instead  of  penetrat- 
ing into  the  heart  of  the  Apennine, 
and  crossing  the  summit  of  the  Boc- 
chetta,  is  carried  through  Arquata, 
Ronca,  and  Pontedecimo,  to  Genoa. (4) 

Persons  desirous  of  returning  hence  to 
Tuscany  by  water,  in  order  to  visit  the 
Port  of  Leghorn,  must  furnish  them- 
selves, at  Genoa,  with  a  bill  of  health. 
A  Felucca  to  make  this  voyage  is  usually 
hired  for  about  twelve  sequins,  and,  pro- 
vided the  wind  be  tolerably  fair,  reaches 
Leghorn  in  two  days.  A  still  better 
conveyance  is  the  Steam-boat,  which 
makes  the  voyage  in  about  twelve  hours. 
The  Island  of  Gorgona,  and  the  Rock 
called  Meloria,  are  both  situated  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance  into  this  fine 
Harbour;  one  part  of  which,  that  farthest 
from  the  shore,  is  defended  against  the 

(3)  La  Posta  is  very  comfortable. 

(4)  Between  Turin  and  Genoa  a  carriage, 
with  two  inside  places,  and  four  wheels, 
goes  with  two  horses  only,  according  to  the 
Tariff. 
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violence  of  the  sea  by  a  Pier  ;  though 
large  vessels  anchor  in  the  Roads,  about 
two  miles  from  the  Pierhead.  The  Light- 
house is  built  upon  an  insulated  Rock, 
in  the  open  sea. 

The  town  of  Leghorn  (in  Italian,  Li- 
vorno),  the  nurse-child  of  the  House  of 
Medicis,  called  by  the  ancients  Portus 
Jlerculis  Liburni,  and  formerly  subject 
to  Genoa,  was  the  Qrst  free  port  esta- 
blished in  the  Mediterranean  :  and  this 
political  establishment,  the  work  of  Co- 
simol.,  who  exchanged  the  episcopal 
city  of  Sarzana  for  the  then  unimportant 
viliage  of  Leghorn,  soon  rendered  the 
latter  a  place  of  great  consequence;  and 
by  cutting  several  canals,  and  encourag- 
ing cultivation,  he,  in  some  measure, 
destroyed  the  noxious  vapours  which 
naturally  proceeded  from  a  loose  and 
marshy  soil.  Leghorn,  to  persons  un- 
skilled in  the  art  of  war,  seems  strongly 
fortified ;  though  various  circumstances 
would  prevent  it  from  being  tenable 
long,  whether  attacked  by  land  or  sea. 
This  City  is  two  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  sixty  thousand  inhabitants, 
twenty  thousand  of  whom  are  said  to  be 
Jews.  Its  Ramparts  are  handsome ;  and 
the  High-street,  from  its  straightness 
and  breadth,  from  the  richness  of  its 
shops,  and,  still  more,  from  the  motley 
crowd  of  all  nations  with  which  it  is 
constantly  filled,  presents  a  picture 
equally  singularand  pleasing.  The  great 
square  is  spacious;  and  the  Duomo  is  a 
noble  edifice  designed  by  Vasari:  this 
Church— the  Jews'  Synagogue  (one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe)— the  Church  of  the 
United  Greeks — the  Monte,  or  Bank — 
Micali  s  Shop— the  Coral  Manufacture 
—the  Great  Printing-House—the  Ope- 
ra-house—the four  Slaves  in  bronze,  }>y 
Pietro  Tacca,  chained  to  the  pedestal 
of  the  Statue  of  Ferdinando  L,  which 
stands  in  the  Dock-yard,  and  was  done 
by  Giovanni  del  Opera— the  Lazzaretti — 
the  Campo  Santo — the  English  Burial- 
Ground— the  new  Aqueduct,  erected  to 
convey  wholesome  water  to  the  City 
from  the  mountains  of  Colognole  (twelve 
miles  distant)— and  the  Church  of  the 
Madonna  di  Montenero,  are  the  ob- 
jects best  worth  notice  in  Leghorn  and 
ils  Environs.    Here  are  several  Inns:(M 


and  the  English  Factory  have  a  Protec- 
tant Chapel. 

An  excellent  carriage-road  has  been 
recently  made  from  Leghorn  and  Pisa  to 
Volterra;  another  carriage-road  almost 
equally  good  has  been  made  thence  to 
Siena  :  and  the  distance  from  Pisa  to 
Siena,  by  way  of  Volterra,  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds that  by  way  of  Poggibonsi.  Tra- 
vellers, therefore,  who  pass  the  summer 
at  Leghorn,  or  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  and 
the  winter  at  Rome  or  Naples,  might  in- 
dulge themselves  by  a  visit  to  Volterra, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  of  an- 
cient Italy,  without  adding  more  than 
two  or  three  miles,  at  the  utmost,  to  the 
length  of  their  journey. 

The  road  from  Pisa  to  Volterra,  thir- 
ty-eight Tuscan  miles  in  distance,  as- 
cends very  gradually  to  the  latter  city : 
the  road  thence  to  Siena  is,  for  at  least 
half-way,  a  continual,  and,  in  some  parts, 
a  steep  though  not  dangerous  descent; 
Travellers,  therefore,  would  find  it  more 
advisable  to  go  from  Pisa,  than  from 
Siena,  to  Volterra. 

On  a  lofty  insulated  mountain,  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Csecina  (which 
still  preserves  its  original  name),  stands 
this  venerable  City,  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  one  of  the  twelve 
strong  Fortresses  ofEtruria.  Its  Etrus- 
can appellation,  according  to  numerous 
coins,  was  Velathri,  a  name  subsequent- 
ly changed  to  Volaterra:  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  remains,  the  solidity  of  its 
walls  and  gates,  the  large  number  of  its 
sepulchral  chambers,  and  the  many  ob- 
jects of  Etruscan  art  continually  found 
within  its  precincts,  prove  its  former 
strength,  size,  and  importance ;  and  are, 
at  the  same  time,  an  evidence  of  the 
high  state  of  civilisation  to  which  an- 
cient Etruria  attained.  Its  original 
Walls,  six  miles  in  circumference,  were 
constructed  with  gigantic  masses  of 
stone,  usually  of  an  oblong  form,  placed 
horizontally  upon  each  other,  and  close- 
ly joined  by  their  immense  weight,  with- 
out being  otherwise  cemented.  Its  ori- 
ginal Gates,  two  of  which  remain,  are 
in  construction  equally  gigantic :  that 
once  called  the  Gate  of  Hercules,  is  quite 
perfect,  and  consists  of  two  arches  with 
a  considerable  space,  originally  cover- 


(0   The  Locanda  di  S. 
ropa,  etc. 


Marco    kept  by  Thomson  ;  the  Quercia  Reale;  the  Eu- 
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ed,  between  them.  These  arches  re- 
semble those  of  the  Gate  of  the  Sirena 
Pestana,  at  Paestum  :  on  the  outer  arch 
are  three  heads  ;  but  time  has  obliterat- 
ed the  features,  and  this  arch,  heads  in- 
clusive, perfectly  resembles  an  arch  still 
seen  on  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Museum 
at  Volterra.  The  other  Gate  leads  to  the 
ancient  Etruscan  Burial-ground,  and  is 
tolerably  perfect.  Vestiges  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Walls  may  be  discovered 
throughout  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
Etruscan  City  ;  but  the  best  specimens 
are  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
modern  Town,  in  a  direction  nearly 
opposite  to  the  Etruscan  Burial-ground, 
which  is  about  a  mile  from  the  modern 
Town.  One  of  the  Sepulchral  Chambers, 
in  this  Necropolis,  may  be  visited  with- 
out difficulty  by  the  aid  of  lamps.  It 
appears  to  be  about  seven  feet  in  height, 
and  twelve  in  length,  has  a  sand-stone 
pillar  in  its  centre,  and  its  walls  are  pro- 
vided with  earthen  niches  for  cinerary 
vessels,  one  row  of  which  stands  in  the 
niches,  and  the  other  on  the  ground. 
Each  family  seems  to  have  had  its  se- 
pulchral chamber  closed  by  a  narrow 
door ;  on  the  outside  of  which  was  an 
Etruscan  inscription,  mentioning  the 
name  of  the  family  deposited  within. 
Some  of  these  sepulchres  were  provided 
with  two  chambers :  the  inner  one  being 
smaller  than  the  other,  and  entered  by 
three  doors.  The  receptacles  for  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  are  of  a  quadrilateral 
shape,  about  one  foot  and  a  half  long  by 
one  foot  high,  and  made  of  white  ala- 
baster, with  lids,  each  of  which  usually 
bears  a  disproportioned  recumbent  fi- 
gure, supposed  to  be  either  indicative 
of  the  vocation,  or  intended  as  a  por- 
trait, of  the  person  whose  ashes  rest  in 
the  receptacle.  On  the  front  of  each  ves- 
sel is  a  Basso-rilievo. 

The  Walls  of  the  modern  town  of  Vol- 
terra were  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Otho:  they  are  two  miles  in  circuit,  and 
perfectly  well  preserved.  The  modern 
Town  contains  four  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, and  some  Roman  antiquities; 
among  which,  is  an  edifice,  called  the 
Piscina,  and  consisting  of  a  square 
vaulted  apartment,  with  three  arches, 
supported  by  three  pillars;  and  conti- 
guous to  one  of  the  Gates  of  the  Town 
is  another  ancient  Roman  edifice,  called 
the  Baths  of  Otho.    The  present  Citadel 


is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Medici 
Family  (perhaps  on  the  foundations  of 
that  erected  by  Otho);  and  contains  in 
its  centre  the  famous  M astio  di  Vol- 
terra, a  state-prison,  consisting  of  a 
lofty  circular  Tower,  the  lower  walls  of 
which  are  about  fourteen  feet  thick,  and 
pierced  with  small  round  holes  to  admit 
light.  Volterra  likewise  contains  a  pub- 
lic Museum,  furnished  with  Amphorae; 
Fragments  of  Statues;  a  fine  Cornice, 
found  on  the  site  of  the  Amphitheatre  : 
a  few  Vases  of  Etruscan  Pottery;  a  few 
Vessels  of  Glass  brilliantly  coloured; 
Lamps;  and  a  considerable  number  of 
Sarcophagi  and  Etruscan  Receptacles 
for  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  The  major 
part  of  these  cinerary  vessels,  like  those 
already  mentioned,  are  ornamented  in 
front  with  Bassi-rilievi,  rudely  sculptur- 
ed, and  commonly  representing  the  soul 
of  the  deceased,  described  by  a  figure  on 
horseback,  entering  into  Elysium,  with 
a  corpse  following  for  interment,  and 
placed  in  a  bier  drawn  either  by  mules  or 
horses.  Some  of  the  Bassi-rilievi  repre- 
sent other  subjects;  among  which  are 
gladiatorial  combats,  instituted  by  the 
Etruscans,  and  adopted  by  the  Romans. 
Gladiators  fought  both  at  funerals  and 
festivals ;  such  combats  being  consider- 
ed as  agreeable  to  the  dead,  and  amus- 
ing to  the  living;  for  the  Etruscans, 
however  civilised  and  enlightened,  were 
likewise  fierce  and  warlike;  and,  in 
them, 

.     .     .    "  the  pursuit  of  arms 
Had  clieck'd  each  softer  impulse,  and  forbade 
To  call  compassion  virtue.  " 

Other  cinerary  vessels  in  this  Museum 
appear  to  represent  in  shape  the  huts  of 
the  ancients;  and  are  similar  to  those 
seen  in  the  Museum  of  Sig.  Giuseppe 
Carniali,  at  Albano.  Several  pieces  of 
alabaster,  sculptured  into  the  form  of 
the  pine-fruit  (the  Etruscan  emblem  of 
mourning),  are  found  in  the  Volterra 
Museum;  and  must  have  been  used  as 
decorations  of  the  sepulchres ;  for  when- 
ever the  plough  turns  up  pines  of  ala- 
baster, it  is  a  sure  proof  of  a  burial- 
ground  existing  lower  in  the  earth. 
The  Doors  of  the  Etruscan  tombs  pre- 
served in  this  Museum  particularly  me- 
rit notice  ;  as  they  are  inscribed  with 
legible  Etruscan  characters.  The  form 
and  size  of  every  Door  appears  to  have 
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been  I  lie  same :  Ihey  were  narrow,  and 
circular  at  the  top. 

Volterra  contains  a  Manufacture  ot 
alabaster  vases, etc.,  copied  from  Etrus- 
can models ;  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  rich  in  quarries  of  beautiful  white 
and  veined  alabaster.  Volterra  like- 
wise contains  a  tolerable  Inn,  the  Croce 
di  Malta;  and  Travellers  who  visit  this 
City  should  also  visit  the  Salt-Works, 
four  miles  distant ;  and  the  Works  of  the 
Sal  Borax,  twelve  miles  farther :  and  by 
setting  out  early  in  the  morning  from 
VolterraTravellersmay  see  these  Works, 
and  return  the  same  day ;  the  road  being 
excellent,  though  hilly. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Volterra 
was  founded  by  the  Tyirhenni-Pclasgi, 
and  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Etrus- 
cans :  but  as  the  most  ancient  remains 
of  its  walls  are  apparently  Etruscan, 
and  evidently  less  old  than  those  of  the 
Pelasgic  Fortresses  in  Latium  and  other 
parts  of  Italy,  this  conjecture  does  not 
seem  to  be  well  founded.  The  first 
mention  of  Yolaterra*  in  the  Roman 
history  is  made  by  Livy,  who  states 
that  a  skirmish  took  place  near  the 
town,  between  the  Etruscans  and  the 
Romans,  a.  u.  c.  454.  During  the  se- 
cond Punic  war,  Volaterros  offered 
naval  stores  to  the  Romans.  Subse- 
quently it  sustained,  for  two  years,  a 
siege  against  Sylla;  and  finally  we  hear 
of  it  as  a  Colony,  somewhat  prior  to 
the  reign  of  Augustus. 

About  fifteen  miles  from  Volterra, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Caecina, 
is  a  Port,  now  called  Vada;  but  origi- 
nally denominated  Vada  Volaterrana; 
and  according  to  supposition,  this  was 
the  Port  of  Volaterra*.  Remains  of  an 
ancient  town  may  be  seen  here. 

Persons  travelling  from  Volterra  to 
Siena  find  the  road,  so  far  as  higher  and 
lower  Colle,  almost  a  continual  descent; 
which,  between  those  towns,  is  rapid. 
At  lower  Colle  extra  horses  may  be  pro- 
cured by  persons  ascending  to  Volterra : 
the  country  between  that  City  and  Siena 
is  well  wooded  and  beautiful,  and  the 
distance  about  thirty  Roman  miles. 

From  Leghorn  there  is  an  excellent 
road,  through  part  of  the  Forest  of  Arno, 
to  Pisa,  a  distance  of  fourteen  Tuscan 
miles ;  though  persons  who  prefer  water- 
carriage  may  go,  by  the  Canal,  from  the 
one  City  to  the  other.  From  Pisa  to  Flo- 
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rence  the  most  interesting  road  is  that 
which  lies  through  Lucca  and  Pistoja. 

Lucca,  called  L' Industriosa,  and 
beautifully  situated,  about  twelve  Tus- 
can miles  from  Pisa,  in  a  luxuriant 
valley,  encircled  by  the  Appenine,  and 
watered  by  the  Serchio,  is  defended  by 
eleven  bastions  of  brick,  and  ramparts, 
which,  from  being  planted  with  forest 
trees,  give  this  little  City  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fortified  wood  with  a  watch- 
tower  in  its  centre;  the  edifice  which 
resembles  the  latter  being  the  cathedral. 
The  Ramparts  are  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  form  a  delightful  prome- 
nade, either  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage. 
Previous  to  the  French  Revolution  the 
word  "  Libertas"  was  inscribed  on  the 
Pisa  Gate  :  this  inscription,  however,  no 
longer  exists:  but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
impossible  to  enter  Lucca  without  feel- 
ing high  respect  for  a  Town  which,  even 
during  the  plenitude  of  Roman  despot- 
ism, maintained  its  own  laws,  and  some 
degree  of  liberty ;  and  which,  since  that 
period  till  very  lately,  always  continued 
free.  The  territory  contains  about  four 
hundred  square  miles,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  persons. 
Caesar  wintered  at  Lucca  after  his  third 
campaign  in  Gaul:  and,  according  to 
Appian  of  Alexandria,  all  the  magis- 
trates of  Rome  came  to  visit  him  ;  inso- 
much that  two  hundred  Roman  Senators 
were  seen  before  his  door  at  the  same 
moment;  which  circumstance  proves 
Lucca  to  have  been,  at  that  period,  a 
large  City.  The  Pisa-Gate,  on  which  the 
word  "Libertas"  was  inscribed,  is  now 
replaced  by  a  simple  and  elegant  Doric 
Archway ;  the  Streets  are  well  paved,  and 
clean,  but  irregular ;  the  Piazza  Reale,  in 
which  the  Royal  Palace  stands,  is  spa- 
cious,and  adorned  with  a  modern  Statue 
of  Carrara  marble ;  the  Palace  is  large 
and  handsome;  andits  Furniture,  which 
even  in  Paris  would  be  called  superb, 
was  all  made  at  Lucca.  The  Ceilings, 
and  several  of  the  Walls  of  the  Apart- 
ments, are  painted  in  fresco  by  Luc- 
chese  artists  :  and  among  the  easel  pic- 
tures which  embellish  this  Royal  Man- 
sion are  Christ  before  Pilate,  by  Gerardo 
delle  Notti— Christ  giving  sight  to  a 
blind  Boy,  by  Ludovico  Caracci! — the 
Crucifixion,  attributed  to  Buonaroti — a 
Head,  attributed  toCorreggio— the  bless- 
ed Virgin,  the  Saviour  Saint  Anne,  and 
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two  other  Saints,  by  Francesco  Francia 
—a  small  Madonna  and  Child,  attributed 
to  Leonardo  da  Vinci— Saint  Cecilia,  at- 
tributed to  Guido— The  Murder  of  the 
Innocents,  attributed  to  Nicolo  Poussin 
—Christ  raising  the  Widow's  Son— Christ 
exhorting— and  the  Woman  of  Cana. 
The  three  last-named  pictures  were 
purchased  from  the  Giustiniani  Gallery 
at  Rome :  the  first  is  supposed  to  have 
been  painted  by  Agostino  Caracci;  the 
Authors  of  the  others  are  not  well  as- 
certained.— A  Noli  me  tangere,  by  Ba- 
roccio! — This  picture  was  engraved  by 
Morghen — a  Painting  attributed  to  Do- 
menichino — and  four  Views  of  Venice, 
byCanaletti! — Cornelia,  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  by  Camuccini — and  Coriolanus, 
Veturia,  and  Volumnia,  by  Landi.  The 
Palace  likewise  contains  a  splendid  Vase 
of.Sevres  Porcelain,  which  was  present- 
ed by  Napoleon  to  his  Sister,  when  she 
filled  the  throne  of  Lucca. 

The  Cathedral,  erected  in  1070, 
though  unpromising  without,  is  a  fine 
Tuscan  Gothic  building  within;  and 
contains,  on  the  right  of  the  great  door 
the  Tomb  of  Adalbert,  surnamed  "  The 
Rich,"  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  was,  according  to  Muratori,  the 
Progenitor  of  the  Princes  of  Este,  and 
the  House  of  Brunswick  Hanover,  now 
Sovereigns  of  Great  Britain.  The  cele- 
brated Countess  Matilda  was  the  De- 
scendant of  Adalbert;  and  this  Princess, 
the  daughter  of  a  Duke  of  Lucca,  who 
died  in  1052,  reigned  over  Tuscany, 
Lombardy,  and  Liguria,  maintaining 
desperate  wars,  for  thirty  successive 
years,  against  the  Schismatics  and 
Anti-Popes;  till  at  length  she  drove  the 
Emperor,  Henry  IV.,  out  of  Italy,  and 
restored  to  the  Church  its  ancient  pos- 
sessions. But  to  return  to  the  Cathe- 
dral. This  Edifice  is  embellished  with 
a  beautiful  inlaid  marble  Pavement, 
fine  Stained  Glass  windows,  Frescos  by 
Colli  and  Sancasciani,  Lucchesi,  and  a 
superb  picture,  by  Fra  Barlolommeo, 
representing  the  blessed  Virgin  enthro- 
ned, with  Saints  and  an  Angel  on  the 
steps  below.  The  Angel  holds  a  lute. 
This  picture  bears  the  date  of  1509, 
and  has  been  engraved  by  Morghen  and 
Jesi.  An  adjacentAltarisadornedwith 
a  fine  Statue  of  Christ  at  the  moment 
of  his  resurrection,  by  Giovanni  di  Bo- 
logna;   and    this   Cathedral   likewise  , 


boass  a  famous  Crucifix,  called  the  Vol- 
to Santo,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
sculptured  by  Nicodemus  immediately 
after  the  Crucifixion.  The  legend  re- 
specting the  Volto  Santo  runs  thus. 
"  Nicodemus,  immediately  after  the 
Crucifixion,  retired  into  a  wood;  and, 
when  there,  determined  to  carve  the  fi- 
gure of  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross;  and 
having  formed  this  figure,  head  except- 
ed, out  of  a  piece  of  cedar,  he  lay  down 
to  sleep;  and,  on  awaking,  found  that 
an  Angel  had  sculptured  and  put  on  a 
head,  being  the  precise  likeness  of  our 
Saviour,  and  therefore  called  The  Vol 
to  Santo,  or  Holy  Countenance.  "  The 
same  legend  gives  an  account  of  the 
arrival  of  this  precious  Crucifix  at  the 
port  of  Luna,  and  of  its  removal  thence 
to  Lucca.  The  Volto  Santo  can  only 
be  seen  on  certain  days  of  the  year  :  it 
is  placed  in  one  of  the  Side-Aisles  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  enclosed  in  a  beautiful 
octagon  case,  the  work  of  Matteo  Civi- 
tali,  in  1484.  The  back  part  is  orna- 
mented with  Slatues  representing  the 
Evangelists,  and  also  a  Statue  of  S.  Se- 
bastiano,  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
works  of  Civitali. 

The  Church  of  S.  Romano,  attached 
to  theDomenican  Convent,  contains  the 
most  celebrated  Picture  at  Lucca,  the 
"  Madonna  della  Misericordia ,  "  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo.  It  represents  the  blessed 
Virgin  interceding  with  our  Saviour  for 
the  Lucchesi;  and  contains  forty-four 
portraits,  chiefly  of  the  Montecanini 
Family.  Fra  Bartolommeo  resided  se- 
veral years  in  the  Conventattached  to 
this  Church;  and  during  his  residence 
among  the  Domenicans  painted  the 
picture  in  question.  It  bears  his  name, 
and  is  dated  1515.  Report  announced 
that  it  was  sent  to  Paris,  in  consequence 
of  Napoleon's  Italian  campaign  :  but 
according  to  present  belief  this  Capo 
d'opera  was  concealed  under  the  stage 
of  the  little  Theatre  in  the  Royal  Palace 
at  Lucca,  while  liable  to  be  transported 
to  France,  whither  it  was  actually  or- 
dered; but  when  all  danger  of  its  trans- 
portation had  ceased,  it  was  taken  from 
its  hiding  place,  and  conveyed  back, 
with  great  parade,  to  the  Church  of 
S.  Romano.  This  Edifice  likewise  con- 
tains a  Picture  of  Christ  on  the  Cross, 
by  the  Cav.Vanni;  and  a  beautiful  Paint- 
ing by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  which  repre- 
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sents  the  Deity  accompanied  by  Angels, 
with  Saint  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Saint 
Catherine  beneath  them.  The  painting 
is  dated  1509,  and  noticed  by  Vasari. 

The  Church  of  S.  Maria  Nera  con- 
tains two  Pictures  attributed  to  Guido, 
one  representing  a  Crucifixion,  and  the 
other  the  Madonna  delle  Neve.  Here 
likewise  is  the  Birth  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin, by  the  Cav.  Vanni— the  Birth  of 
Saint  John,  by  Paolini— and  a  Painting 
over  the  principal  Altar,  by  Luca  Gior- 
dano, representing  the  Assumption. 

The  Church  of  S.  Frediano,  said  to 
be  the  only  perfect  specimen  of  Longo- 
bardian  architecture  in  Italy  (as  its  in- 
side has  never  been  altered),  contains  a 
good  Painting,  by  Francesco  Francia. 

The  Church  of  S.  Maria  Bianca  con- 
tains two  Paintings  by  Guercino;  one 
of  which  bears  his  name,  and  is  admi- 
rably executed;  it  represents  the  Ma- 
donna, Saint  Francis,  and  Saint  Alexan- 
der. 

Several  Private  Houses  contain  good 
Pictures:  and  the  Palazzo Buonvisi,  now 
denominated  Andriosi,  is  enriched  with 
Frescos  of  the  School  of  Raphael:  it  is 
even  supposed  that  he  worked  in  this 
Palazzo  himself. 

The  Public  Library  contains  a  good 
collection  of  Books,  and  a  Painting  by 
Paolini,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
well  executed;  but  it  has  suffered  la- 
mentably by  fire. 

A  Seminary  was  founded  at  Lucca  by 
the  Princess  Elise  for  the  Education  of 
a  hundred  Daughters  of  Noblemen,  be- 
sides Children  of  humble  birth;  and 
this  excellent  Sovereign  had  likewise 
taken  measures  to  establish  an  Insti- 
tute for  the  encouragement  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  when  she  was  called  upon  to 
relinquish  her  throne. 

The  Public  Theatre,  though  small,  is 
pretty  ;  and  remains  of  the  ancient  Am- 
phitheatre are  discoverable  on  the  spot 
called  Priyioni  Vecchie. 

On  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of 
September  an  annual  Festival  is  cele- 
brated at  Lucca,  on  which  occasion  a 
temporary  Amphitheatre,  composed  of 
wood,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
three  thousand  five  hundred  specta- 
tors seated,  is  formed  in  the  Prato ;  and 
to  this  Amphitheatre  the  Sovereign  goes 
in  state  to  preside  over  the  exhibitions, 
which  consist  of  Horse-races. 


This  City  stands  low,  and,  during  win- 
ter, in  a  very  damp  situation.  It  had 
likewise  the  disadvantage  of  being  un- 
wholesomely  watered,  till  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa,  in  1823,  commenced  an 
Aqueduct,  now  finished,  which  supplies 
the  Town  with  salubrious  spring  water. 
The  Aqueduct,  a  work  worthy  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  extends  two  miles  in 
a  direct  course:  its  number  of  arches 
are  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  every 
arch  being  eight  braccie  and  three 
quarters  in  diameter;  its  height  is 
twenty-five  braccie.  A  handsome  Tem- 
ple terminates  the  work,  which  consists 
of  brick  and  stone,  and  extends  to 
within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
Lucca,  whither  the  water  is  conducted 
by  subterranean  pipes  into  the  Piazza 
delDuomo.  From  that  part  of  an  ad- 
jacent mountain  where  the  arches  com- 
mence to  the  spring  which  supplies  the 
Aqueduct  is  about  two  miles;  and  this 
water-course  is  covered  over. 

The  Hotel  Royal  de  la  Grande  Bre- 
tayne,  the  Hotel  Royal  de  V Europe, 
and  the  Hotel  Royal  de  la  Croix  de 
Malthe,  were,  in  1835,  the  best  Inns  at 
Lucca. 

Travellers  who  enter  this  City  en 
poste  are  compelled  to  quit  it  in  the 
same  manner,  or  delay  their  departure 
for  twenty-four  hours,  in  case  they 
should  resolve  to  change  their  plan, 
and  travel  en  voiturin. 

The  police  of  Lucca  has  long  been 
famed  for  its  excellence.  The  upper 
ranks  of  people  arc,  in  general,  opulent, 
well-informed,  and  worthy;  the  me- 
chanics, who  were  instructed  by  the 
Princess  Elise,  display  correct  taste  and 
great  expertness  in  making  household 
furniture ;  the  lower  ranks  of  people 
possess  more  integrity  of  character, 
with  a  stronger  sense  of  religion,  than 
is  common  either  in  Roman  Catholic 
or  Protestant  countries ;  and  the  Pea- 
sants are  the  most  industrious  and  skil- 
ful husbandmen  of  Southern  Italy. 

The  surrounding  country  is  rich  in 
Villas ;  and  that  called  Marlia,  on  the 
way  to  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  particularly 
merits  notice,  as  it  belonged  to  the 
Princess  Elise,  is  furnished  with  ele- 
gance, and  stands  in  Grounds  well  laid 
out  according  to  the  taste  of  England. 
The  Greek  Chapel  in  these  Grounds  is 
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worth  seeing.  (»)  Several  of  the  Villas 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marlia  may  be 
hired  by  Travellers  for  any  length  of 
lime  agreed  upon.  That  of  the  Mar- 
chese  Citladella,  called  San  Pancrazio, 
is  beautifully  situated,  and  has  all  the 
necessary  accommodations  for  a  nume- 
rous family,  together  with  plate,  linen, 
stables,  coach-houses,  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  The  price  demanded  for  this 
Villa  in  1833  was  about  twenty-five 
Iouis-d'ors  a  month  during  the  season, 
which  consists  of  June,  July,  August, 
and  September.  Casa  Lucchesini  is  in 
the  same  vicinity,  and  has  a  delightful 
Garden,  but  fewer  conveniences  than 
are  to  be  found  at  San  i'ancrazio.  The 
price  demanded  during  the  season  was, 
in  1833,  eighteen  louis-d'ors  a-month. 
Casa  Fattinelli,  a  comfortable  house  for 
a  moderate-sized  family,  might,  in 
1833,  be  hired  during  the  season  for 
fifteen  Iouis-d'ors  a-month.  CasaGam- 
berini,  and  Casa  Talenti,  are  small,  but 
furnish  plate  and  linen ;  and  the  price 
demanded  for  each,  during  the  season, 
was,  in  1833,  from  ten  to  twelve  louis- 
d'ors  a-monlh.  Casa  iNobile,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  Town  of  Lucca,  is  capa- 
ble of  containing  a  large  family,  and 
stands  pleasantly  in  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive farm:  it  is  comfortably  fur- 
nished; and  the  price  demanded  dur- 
ing the  season,  in  1833,  was  about 
forty  dollars  a-monlh  for  two  months 
certain,  and  less  for  a  longer  period. 
Gatajola,  on  the  Pisa  side  of  Lucca,  is  a 
magnificent  Villa,  beautifully  situated  : 
it  belonged  to  the  Marchesa  Montecati- 
ni  in  1833;  and  the  price  demanded, 
daring  the  season,  w-as  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  louis-d'ors  a-month,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  accommoda- 
tions required.f2)  The  road  from  Lucca 
to  its  Baths  is  excellent,  and  passes 
through  a  lovely  district  to  Marlia, 
thence  proceeding  to  the  Bagni  Caldi  di 
Lucca  (about  nine  miles  farther).  It 
winds  almost  constantly  by  the  side  of 
the  Serchio,  and  is  cut  through  rocks 

(')  The  Empress,  Maria-Louisa, visited  this 
Villa  not  a  great  many  years  since,  slept  here, 
and  ordered  every  thing  to  be  in  readiness 
for  her  departure  at  four  o'clock  the  next 
morning:  she,  however,  lingered  in  the 
Marlia  Gallery  (apparently  lost  in  thought,) 
till  ten  o'clock ;  and  then,  with  evident  reluc- 
tance, went  away.    Her  Son's  Bust  is,  or 


clothed  with  olive  and  chestnut  trees, 
and  adorned  with  picturesque  build- 
ings. This  romantic  drive  was  once 
embellished  by  three  extraordinary 
Bridges.  The  first  consisted  of  two  im- 
mense arches,  not  in  a  straight  line  with 
each  other,  but  forming,  in  the  centre, 
a  considerable  angle ;  neither  did  these 
arches  support  a  level  road  :  on  the 
contrary  you  ascended  one  arch,  and 
descended  it  again,  then  coming  to  an 
angle  of  flat  ground  ;  after  which,  you 
ascended  the  other  arch,  and  descended 
that,  till  you  reached  a  smaller  arch, 
which  led  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Serchio.  The  height  of  this  Bridge, 
judging  from  the  eye,  seemed  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Augustus  at  Narni. 
During  the  year  1819,  however,  its 
arches  gave  way,  and  were  replaced  by 
a  new  and  elegant  Bridge,  called  the 
Ponte  a  Moiiano.  The  second  ancient 
Bridge  (now  destroyed)  was  similar  to 
the  first.  The  third  still  remains,  and 
consists  of  one  large  and  three  small 
arches,  narrow  but  very  lofty :  it  is  call- 
ed Ponte  della  Maddelena,  or  Ponte  del 
Diavolo,  and,  according  to  oral  tradi- 
tion, was  the  work  of  the  Devil,  who 
seems  to  have  been,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Italians,  a  great  architect,  for  every 
extraordinary  building  is  attributed  to 
him.  Other  accounts,  however,  say, 
that  the  three  ancient  Bridges  in  ques- 
tion were  erected  by  the  Countess  Ma- 
tilda soon  after  the  year  1000. 

The  Bagni  Caldi  di  Lucca  are  situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  a  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque mountain,  thickly  clothed 
with  chestnut  woods,  where,  during 
summer,  the  walks  are  delightful. 

The  Bagni  dcila  Villa  are  in  the 
Plain,  near  the  banks  of  the  Lima  ;  and 
the  Princess  Elise,  by  making  a  fine 
road  to  these  Baths,  and  inducing  her 
own  family  to  frequent  them,  changed 
a  secluded  village  into  a  gay  public 
place.  At  the  Bagni  Caldi  there  is  a 
Coffee-house,  and  a  Casino,  where,  dur- 
ing the  season,  balls  are  given  once  a- 

was,  at  Marlia  ;  and,  if  like  him,  he  must 
have  had  a  countenance  replete  with  sense 
and  animation,  and  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  his  Father. 

i*)  The  Villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lucca  are  frequently  embellished  with 
Gardens  possessing  shady  walks,  a  comfort 
seldom  found  in  Southern  Italy. 
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work  by  the  Commune.  These  Baths, 
therefore,  to  persons  very  fond  of  so- 
ciety, must  be  an  eligible  summer  situ- 
ation. 

At  the  Bagni  della  Villa  are  several 
good  lodging-houses ;  and  here  the 
Mother  of  the  Princess  Elise  used  to 
reside. 

At  the  Ponte  a  Seraglio,  near  the 
Bagni  Caldi,  are  several  Lodging- 
houses.  (■) 

In  1833  the  best  Inns  at  the  Baths  of 
Lucca  were  The  Europa,  kept  by  Taffc- 
tani,  and  The  Minerva. 

The  usual  Promenade  here  for  car- 
riages is  from  the  Bagni  della  Villa  to 
the  Ponte  Maddalena ;  and  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August  this  Prome- 
nade is  watered  as  far  as  the  Ponte 
d'Oro. 

(0  At  the  Ponte  a  Seraglio,  in  1833,  the 
price  demanded  per  month,  during  the 
season,  for  the  Casa  Cherubini,  which  con- 
tains twelve  beds  and  is  well  furnished,  was 
sixty  Francesconi.  For  the  Casa  Bertagni, 
which  contains  eleven  beds  and  is  well  fur- 
nished, the  price  was  a  hundred  and  sixty 
Francesconi  per  season  (four  months).  For 
the  Casa  di  Andrea  Pellegrini,  which  con- 
tains twelve  beds  and  is  well  furnished,  the 
price  per  season  was  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Francesconi.  For  the  Casa  della  Lena  (two 
stories)  containing  six  beds,  the  price  per 
season  was  a  hundred  and  sixty  Frances- 
coni. For  the  Casa  di  Silvestro  Lena,  con- 
taining seven  beds,  the  price  per  season  was 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Francesconi.  For  the 
Casa  di  Giovanni  Lena,  containing  five  beds, 
the  price  per  season  was  a  hundred  Fran- 
cesconi. These  prices  include  plate  and 
linen. 

At  the  Bagni  della  Villa,  for  the  Casa  di 
Onselma  Lena,  containing  ten  beds,  the 
price  per  season  was  two  hundred  Frances- 
coni, For  the  Casa  di  Oduardo  Tolomei, 
containing  seven  beds  and  well  furnished, 
the  price  per  season  was  a  hundred  and 
seventy  Francesconi.  For  the  Casa  di  Cos- 
tantino  Lena,  containing  ten  beds  and  well 
furnished,  the  price  per  season  was  three 
hundred  Francesconi.  For  Casa  Pieri,  con- 
taining seven  beds  and  well  furnished,  the 
price  per  season  was  a  hundred  and  sixty 
Francesconi.  For  the  Casina  Pieri,  contain- 
ing five  beds,  the  price  per  season  was  eighty 
irancesconi.  For  Casa  Martini,  containing 
ten  beds  and  well  furnished,  the  price  per 
^h380/1  was  two  hundred  Francesconi.  For 
the  first  piano  of  the  Casa  Pettini  (in  which 
house  there.is,  as  already  mentioned,  a2>af- 


The  height  of  the  season  at  the  Baths 
of  Lucca  commences  with  July  and 
ends  with  August,  though  June  and  Sep- 
tember are  months  better  calculated 
for  the  examination  of  this  beautiful 
spot,  which  is  one  of  the  coolest  sum- 
mer abodes  of  Southern  Italy. 

Provisions  here  are  not  exorbitant  in 
price,  even  during  the  season ;  but 
good  table-wine,  and  good  butcher's- 
meat,  veal  and  mutton  excepted,  are 
difficult  to  procure  ;  and  fruit,  unless  it 
be  Alpine  strawberries,  cherries,  and 
wild  raspberries,  comes  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  is,  generally  speaking,  nei- 
ther very  fine  nor  very  plentiful. 

Guidotti,  at  the  Ponte  a  Seraglio, 
kept,  in  1833,  a  comfortable  Boarding- 
House,  where  Visiters  might  dine  either 
in  a  public  or  private  room,  according 

toria)  the  price  per  season  was  two  hundred 
Francesconi ;  and  for  the  second  piano,  like- 
wise containing  ten  beds,  the  price  was  a 
hundred  and  twenty  Francesconi.  The 
Case  Gregorio  contain  well  furnished  apart- 
ments; for  one  of  which,  wilb  beds,  the  price 
per  season  was  a  hundred  Francesconi; 
and  for  the  other,  with  seven  beds,  two 
hundred  Francesconi.  The  Proprietor,  as 
already  mentioned,  has  a  Trattoria.  For 
Casa  Barsantini,  close  to  the  Hot  Baths,  and 
containing  three  beds,  the  price  per  season 
was  sixty  Francesconi. 

These  prices  include  plate  and  linen. 

At  the  Bagni  Caldi  the  price  asked  per 
season  for  Casa  Valeri,  was  a  hundred  and 
eighty  Francesconi,  first  piano;  and  a 
hundred  andthirty,  second  piano.  For  Casa 
Lena  the  price  asked  was  a  hundred  and 
eighty  Francesconi,  first  piano;  and  for  its 
second  piano  the  same  price.  For  Casa  No- 
bile,  second  piano,  the  price  asked  was  a 
hundred  and  twenty  Francesconi;  and  for 
the  third  piano  a  hundred  and  thirty.  For 
Casa  Pierini  the  price  asked  was  eighty 
Francesconi,  first  piano;  second  piano,  a 
hundred  and  twenty;  third  piano,  a  hundred 
and  thirty.  For  Casa  del  Sigr.  Lorenzo 
Pierini  the  price  asked  was  a  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  Francesconi  for  the  first  piano; 
for  the  second  piano  a  hundred  and  seven- 
ty ;  and  for  the  third,  a  hundred.  For 
Casa  Parenzi  the  price  asked  was  a  hundred 
and  ninety  Francesconi,  first  piano;  and  for 
the  second  piano  a  hundred  and  twenty. 

These  prices  include  plate  and  linen  ;  and 
less  is  taken  than  the  sums  demanded. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Hotel  de  1'Europe, 
at  Lucca,  took,  during  the  present  year,  1836, 
the  Hdlel  de  1'Europe  at  the  Eaths  of  Lucca. 
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to  their  inclination.  Pettini,  at  the 
Bagni  della  Villa,  kept  a  good  Eating- 
House,  and  likewise  sent  out  dinners, 
charging  from  four  to  eight  pauls  a- 
head:  Gregorio  did  the  same;  and,  at 
theBagni  Caldi,  Pcltini  kept,  in  1833, 
another  comfortable  Boarding-House, 
and  sent  out  dinners  at  the  aforesaid 
prices. 

Cordon,  dealer  in  wines,  spirits,  beer, 
grocery,  English  patent-medicines,  etc., 
has  a  Shop  at  the  Ponte  a  Seraglio,  dur- 
ing summer :  and  Doctor  Mc.  Manus, 
already  mentioned  as  residing  at  Pisa 
in  winter,  usually  passes  the  summer 
months  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca. 

The  Post,  here,  comes  in  daily,  about 
ten  o'clock,  A.  M.  and,  goes  out  at  two 
o'clock,  P.  M.  Letters  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  France,  arrive  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays ;  and  letters 
destined  for  France,  or  Great  Britain, 
depart  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays. 

Lovers  of  Botany  should  visit,  during 
the  month  of  June,  the  Prato  Fiorito, 
near  these  Baths;  which  is,  at  the  above- 
named  time,  enamelled  with  a  larger 
quantity  and  a  greater  variety  of  flowers 
than  fall  to  the  share  perhaps,  of  almost 
any  other  spot  of  its  size  in  Europe; 
and  tradition  accounts  for  the  circum- 
stance by  reporting  that,  on  this  emi- 
nence, there  once  stood  a  Temple,  de- 
dicated to  Esculapius,  whose  priests 
are  supposed  to  have  cultivated  round 
the  edifice  a  large  number  of  flowers, 
which  chance  has  perpetuated  till  the 
present  day.  The  best  manner  of  see- 
ing this  garden  of  Flora  is  to  set  out  at 
an  early  hour;  going  by  Coltrone,  and 
returning  by  Monte  Villa;  near  which, 
several  of  the  chestnut-trees  are  of  so 
extraordinary  a  size,  that  they  would  be 
fit  subjects  for  landscape-painters  to 
study.  The  modes  of  conveyance  to 
the  Prato  Fiorito  are  various :  ponies 
and  donkies  maybe  easily  procured; 
but  Ladies  sometimes  prefer  being  car- 
ried by  Portantini,  of  whom  there  is  a 
considerable  number  at  the  Baths. 
Three  men  are  required  for  each  chair; 
and  their  usual  pay  is  five  pauls  a  man, 
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C«)  The  Rector  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
Bagni  di  Lucca  are  situated,  told  some  Eng- 
lish Travellers,  that,  after  a  residence  of 
twenty  years  among  his  parishioners,  who 


with  bread,  common  wine,  and  cheese 
of  the  country,  wherever  the  party  may 
like  to  stop,  which  generally  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  Prado  Fiorito;  there  being, 
in  this  place,  a  spring  of  good  water. 

Another  pleasant  excursion  may  be 
made,  in  the  same  manner,  from  the 
Bagni  della  Villa  to  Ponte  Nero:  the 
best  way  of  going  is  to  cross  the  Lima 
on  the  Ponte  Nuovo,  keeping  on  the  far 
side  of  the  river  the  whole  way;  and 
then  returning  to  Palleggio;  as  that 
village,  together  with  the  hamlets  of 
Cocciglia  and  Cosoli  di  Val  di  Lima, 
form  a  beautiful  and  most  romantic 
prospect.  The  party,  should  dine  near 
this  spot ;  and  then  go  back  to  the  Baths 
by  the  Palleggio  side  of  the  river,  as  far 
as  the  wooden  bridge  of  La  Fabbrica, 
where  they  should  cross  to  the  other 
side.  A  Guide  well  acquainted  with  the 
country  is  requisite  for  this  excursion, 
and  may  be  procured  at  the  Baths. 

Loiano,  likewise,  from  its  singular  si- 
tuation, is  worth  visiting. 

The  peasantry  of  these  mountains  are 
an  honest  and  industrious  people:  the 
little  land  they  possess  is  cultivated 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  in  the  neat- 
est manner;  but  does  not  yield  suffi- 
cient food  for  the  numerous  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Lucca;  who 
are,  therefore,  compelled,  like  many 
other  natives  of  the  Apennine,  to  live 
chiefly  on  bread  made  of  chestnuts ;  and 
when  these  fail,  the  consequence  is 
dreadful,  as  was  exemplified  not  very 
long  ago,  when  hundreds  perished  from 
want;  while  those  who  survived  had  no 
sustenance  butbeans  boiled  with  grass, 
and  herbs  collected  on  the  mountains  : 
yet  there  was  no  rioting,  no  murmuring, 
no  complaint— the  famishing  peasants 
prayed  to  Heaven  for  relief,  and  await- 
ed with  resignation  the  approach  of 
better  days.  The  vices  and  crimes 
which  disgrace  more  opulent  countries 
arelittle  known  amongst  these  peasants, 
whose  probity  and  piety  are  equally 
exemplary.^1) 

The  mode  of  cultivating  this  part  of 
the  Apennine  is  beautiful :  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  ascent  vines  are 

amounted  to  above  eight  hundred  persons, 
he  had  never  heard  of  the  commission  of 
one  theft. 
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dressed  on  terraces  cutin  theside  of  the 
hill ;  wheat  being  sown  between  every 
two  rows  of  vines :  above  these  there 
frequently  is  an  olive-garden ;  and  on 
the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  hill  are 
chestnuts. 

Mountains  are  sold  here,  not  by  mea- 
surement, but  from  a  calculation  re- 
specting the  number  of  sacks  of  chest- 
nuts they  usually  produce.  The  land- 
lord receives  two  thirds  of  the  chest- 
nuts which  are  collected,  and  half  of 
the  other  crops.  The  richer  grounds 
in  the  plain  produce  hemp,  from  which 
much  coarse  cloth,  and  some  of  a  finer 
sort,  is  manufactured ;  and  every  peasant 
has  a  stock  of  silk-worms.  {■)  Wheat  is 
usually  cut  about  Midsummer,  and  im- 
mediately carried  off  the  fields;  which 
are,  on  the  same  day,  sown  with  Indian 
corn;  and  this  comes  up  in  a  week, 
and  is  fit  to  be  cut  in  October.  In  many 
places  rows  of  Indian  corn,  and  French 
beans,  called  scarlet  runners,  are  plant- 
ed alternately  :  the  former  serving  as  a 
support  to  the  latter. 

Having  traversed  the  beautiful  and 
highly-cultivated  plain  of  Lucca,  adorn- 
ed with  forest  trees,  from  which  hang 
festoons  of  vines  in  every  direction, 
the  road  passes  through  Pescia,  a  small 
episcopal  City  at  the  base  of  the  Apen- 
nine,  and  peculiarly  situated  amidst 
mouiitains  cultivated  to  their  summits, 
and  covered  with  villages,  churches, 
and  castles :  the  Episcopal  Palace  here 
looks  handsome;  and  near  this  Town 
are  the  Baths  of  Monte  Catini. 

The  road,  to  the  end  of  the  Lucchese 
territories,  is  excellent;  and  thence  to 
Pistoja  good.  The  country  between 
Pescia  and  Pistoja  is  bold  and  romantic ; 
and  the  latter  City  finely  placed  on  the 

(»)  The  female  peasants  often  manufacture 
a  silk,  for  their  own  wear,  from  the  bags  of 
those  silk-worms  which  are  allowed  to  work 
their  way  out,  in  order  to  produce  eggs  for 
the  ensuing  year.    The  costume  of  the  infe- 
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side  of  the  Apennine,  near  the  river 
Ornbrone,  contains  particularly  wide, 
straight,  and  well-paved  streets;  palaces, 
which  announce  magnificence;  and  a 
venerable  Tuscan-Gothic  Cathedral;  but 
the  City  looks  too  large  for  its  inhabit- 
ants (said  to  be  only  ten  thousand), 
and  therefore  has  a  gloomy  appearance. 
It  was  famous  among  the  Ancients  for 
the  defeat  of  Catiline;  and,  in  modern 
times,  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibbellines  have  rendered  it  not  less 
remarkable.  The  situation  of  Pistoja  is 
cool;  the  air  healthy;  the  country  fruit- 
ful; and  the  provisions  are  cheap  and 
excellent.  Good  organs,  cannon,  and 
muskets,  are  made  at  Pistoja.  The  best 
inn  is  The  Locanda  di  Londra  outside 
of  the  Prato-Gate. 

From  Pistoja  the  road  proceeds  to 
Prato  and  Florence;  leaving,  on  the 
right,  the  Royal  Villa  of  Poggio  a  Cajano, 
whose  foundations  were  laid  by  LeoX. : 
and  this  Villa  merits  notice,  from  its 
fine  situation,  and  because  it  is  embel- 
lished with  the  works  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto. 

The  country  between  Pistoja  and  Flo- 
rence may,  with  truth,  be  called  the 
richest  and  best-cultivated  garden  in 
Tuscany;  and  the  lofty  hedges  of  vines 
climbing  up  forest  trees,  and  forming 
themselves  into  magnificent  festoons 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  present  the 
appearance  of  an  immensely  extensive 
gallery,  decorated  for  a  ball.  The  road 
from  Pistoja  to  Florence  is  good. 

The  Author  of  this  Work  is  indebted 
to  a  Gentleman,  well  acquainted  with 
the  Continent,  for  several  interest- 
ing particulars  relative  to  Lucca,  its 
Baths,  and  various  parts  of  Tuscany. 

rior  peasants  is  neat;  and  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  farmersare,  on  festival  days, 
handsomely  dressed  when  Iheygo  to  church, 
or  elsewhere ;  but  this  finery  is  laid  by,  the 
moment  they  return  home. 
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SIENA  AND  ROME. 

Journey  from  Florence  to  Rome,  through  Siena. -Description  of  the  last-named  City,  and  its 
Environs.— Radicofani. -Vilerbo.-Tomb of  C.  V.  Marianus.  Ponte  Molle.— Muro  Torto.— 
Sepulchre  of  the  Domitii.-Porta  del  Popolo. -Rome. -Mai'  aria.-Clmate.-Water  con- 
veyed daily  to  the  ancient  city. -Size  and  Population  of  ditto.— Size  of  the  modern  city.-* 
Society.— Excavations— Foro  Romano. -Colosseo.-Arco  di  Costantino.— Chiesa  di  San 
Teodoro.— Arco  di  Settimio  Severo  in  Velabro.— Chiesa  di  S.  Georgio  in  Velabro.— Arco  di 
GianoQuadrifronte.-Lakeof  Juturna. -Cloaca  Maxima. -Chiesa diS.Mariain Cosmedin.— 
Tempiodi Vesta.  TempiodiFortunaVirilis.- Palazzo de'Cesari.-CircusMaximus.-Chiesa 
di  S.Gregorio  sul  Monte  Celio.-Termedi  Tilo.— SelteSale.-Chiese,  di  S.  Martinoin  Monte 
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Angeli.— The  Pope's  Oil-Cellar.— Giardino  di  Sallustio.— Obelisk  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.— 
Column.— Basilica.— Obelisk  of  S.Giovanni  inLaterano— Battisteriodi  Costantino.— Basilica 
di  S.Giovanni  in  Laterano.-Scala  Santa.-Tiiclinium.- AmphitheatreCastrense.  -Basilica 
di  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme— Temple  called  that  of  Venus  and  Cupid. -Claudian  Aqueduct. 
-Chiesa  di  S.  Bibiana. -Tempio  di  Minerva  Medica.— Arco  di  Gallieno.-Remains  of  Aque- 
ducts.-Chiesa  di  S.  Prassede.-Campidoglio.-Tarpeian  Rock.-Favissoe.-Chiese,  di  S.  Maria 
d'Araceli-S.  Pietro  in  Carcere.— Pala/zo  del  Senatore. -Palazzo  de'  Conservatory— Museo 
Capitolino. -Tempio  di  Pallade.-Tempio  e  Foro  di  Nerva.-Foro  e  Colonna  Trajana.— 
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Antonina.  -  Mausoleo  d'Augusto.— Mausoleo  Adriano.-Tempio  del  Sole.— Baths  of  Constan- 
tine.— Obelisk  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  -  Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva.— Casanatense 
Library.— Pantheon.— Bagnid'Agrippa.-TeatrodiPompeo.— Piazza  Navona— Chiesa  diS. 
Agnese.-Teatro  di  Marcello. -Prison  of  the  Decemviri.— Portico  d'Octavia. -Tempio  d'Es- 
culapio.-  Chiesa  di  S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere.— Basilica  di  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere.-Fountain. 
— Chiese,  di  S.  Prisca-S.  Sabina-S.  Allessio.— Monte  Testaccio.— Sepolcro  di  Cajo  Cestio.— 
Terme  di  Caracalla. -Sepolcro  de'  Scipioni. -Porta  S.  Sebastiano. -Basilica  di  S.  Sebastiano 
alle  Catacombe— Cerchio  di  Romolo.  -  Sepolcro  di  Cecilia  Metella.— Public  Ustrina.— Scene 
of  Combat  between  the  Horalii  and  Curiatii.— Basilica  di  S.  Paolo.-Chiesa  di  S.  Paolo  alle 
tre  Fontane.-Excavations.-Chiesadi  S.UrbanoallaCaffarella.-Fontana  della  DeaEgeria. 
—Tempiodi  Redicolo.-Porta  Pia  :  Chiesa  di  S.  Agnese.- Chiesa  di  S.  Costanza.-llyppo- 
drome.— Villa  Faonte.— Ponte  Lamentano.-Tomb  of  Menenius  Agrippa.-Mons  Sacer.— 
Porta  di  S.  Lorenzo :  Basilica  di  S.  Lorenzo.-Porta  Maggiore:  ancient  Temples  at  the  Tor 
de'  Schiavi.- Porta  S.  Giovanni.-Aqueducts. -Temple  of  Fortunee  Muliebris.— Farm  called 
Roma  Vecchia.— Gates,  not  already  mentioned.-Walls  of  Rome.  Bridges,  not  already 
mentioned. 


The  road  from  Florence  through  Pog- 
gibonsi  (•)  to  Siena  and  Radicofani,  was 
always  tolerably  good,  though  moun- 
tainous ;  and  has  recently  been  so  much 
improved,  thatsome  of  the  steepest  hills 
are  now  avoided. 

Siena,  formerly  called  Sena  Julia,  is 
by  s  ;me  authors  supposed  to  have  been 
an  ancient  town  ofEtruria;  others  attri- 
bute its  foundation  to  the  Gauls,  who 
marched  to  Rome  under  the  command 
of  Brennus  :  but  Cramer  thinks  it  was  a 
Colony  founded  either  by  Julius  Caesar 
or  Augustus,  and  called  Sena  lulia,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Sena  Gallica  in 
Umbria.  It  stands  on  the  acclivity  of  a 
tufo  mountain,  or,  perhaps,  more  pro- 


perly speaking ,  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  and  once  contained  ahundred 
thousand  inhabitants;  though  its  pre- 
sent population  does  not  amount  to  a 
fifth  part  of  that  number.  The  buildings 
are  handsome,  and  the  streets  airy;  but 
many  of  them  so  much  up  and  down 
hill,  as  to  be  scarcely  practicable  for 
carriages.  The  wine,  water,  bread, 
meat,  and  fruits,  are  excellent;  the 
upper  classes  of  persons  well  educated, 
pleasing,  and  remarkably  kind  to  Fo- 
reigners; and  the  Tuscan  language  is 
said  to  be  spoken  here  in  its  utmost 
perfection. 

Some  remains  of  the  Old  Walls  of 
Siena  are  discoverable  near  the  Church 


(«}  Poggibonsi  contains  tolerably  good  Inns  :  II  Leone  Ptosso,  and  the  Mbergo  della 
Corona ;  the  latter  is  the  better  of  the  two. 
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of  S.  Antonio ;  and  several  ancient  grot- 
tos, cellars,  subterranean  aqueducts, 
etc.,  excavated  under  the  mountain, 
merit  notice. 

The  Roman  Gate  is  much  admired. 

The  Cathedral,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva,  is 
a  masterpiece  of  Tuscan-Gothic  archi- 
tecture, incrusted  without  and  within 
with  black  and  white  marble  :  it  was 
erected  about  the  year  1250;  but,  in 
1284,  the    original   front  was    taken 
down,  and  that  which  now  stands  com- 
menced by  Giovanni,  Pisano,  and  fi- 
nished by  Agostino  and  Agnolo,  cele- 
brated  sculptors  of  Siena.    Near    the 
great  door  are  two  Vases  for  holy  water; 
the   one   executed  by  Giacomo  della 
Quercia,  the  other  an  Antique,  found  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Graces;  and 
both  these  vessels  contain  Marble  Fishes, 
so  well  done  that  they  appear  to  be 
swimming.    The  Pavement  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  curious  works  of  art  in 
Italy;  and  consists  of  Scriptural  Histo- 
ries, wrought  in  Mosaic.  The  story  of 
Moses  was  designed  by  Beccafumi,  sur- 
named  Meccarino,   and    executed    by 
various  artists,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.    The  story  of  Joshua 
is  by  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna,  Sanese. 
In  this  Pavement  are  likewise  represent- 
ed the  emblems  of  Cities  once  in  al- 
liance with  Siena ;  namely,  the  Elephant 
of  Rome  with  a  castle  on  its  back— the 
Lions  ofFlorence  and  Massa--theDragon 
of  Pistoja— the  Hare  of  Pisa— the  Uni- 
corn of  Viterbo— the  Goose  of  Orvieto 
—the  Vulture  of  Volterra— the  Stork  of 
Perugia— the  Lynx  of  Lucca— the  Horse 
of  Arezzo— and  the   Kid  of  Grosseto. 
Here  also  is  the  She-wolf  of  Siena,  borne 
in  memory   of  Romulus  and  Remus. 
This  work  appears  to  have  been  execut- 
ed about  the  year  1400.  The  Pavement 
of  the  Area  under  the  Cupola,  and  that 
before   the    high    altar,    representing 
Abraham'sintended  Sacrifice  ofhis  Son, 
are   particularly  celebrated;  and  the 
latter  is  attributed  to  Meccarino.    The 
art  of  paving  in  this  beautiful  way,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  of  representing 
Hgures  in  black  and  white  marble  thus 
exquisitely,  is  now  lost.    Near  the  en- 
trance oflheChoirarefourlargeFrescos 
by  Sahmbeni.    The  Chigi  Chapel  con- 
tains a  Copy,  in  Roman  Mosaic,  of  a 
painting  by  Carlo  Maratta;  a  Statue  of  the 
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Magdalene,  by  Bernini ;  and  three  other 
Statues,  by  his  scholars.  The  Chapel  of 
S.  Giovanni  contains  a  Statue  of  that 
Saint  by  Donateilo!  This  Cathedral  is 
adorned  with  Painted  Glass  Windows, 
executed  in  1549;  andBusts  of  all  the 
Popes  down  to  Alexander  HI.  :  among 
these  formerly  was  the  Bust  of  Pope 
Joan,  with  the  following  inscription 
under  it :  "Johannes  VIII.,  Fcemina 
de  Anglia." 

The  Library,  or  Sacristy,  is  now  strip- 
ped of  all  its  books,  except  some  vo- 
lumes of  Church  Music,  well  worth  no- 
tice, on  account  of  the  Illuminations 
with  which  they  are  decorated  :  here 
likewise  is  a  celebrated  antique  Group, 
in  marble,  of  the  three  Graces,  which 
was  found  under  the  Church;  and  on 
the  Walls  are  Frescos  representing  the 
principal  transactions  of  the  Life  of 
Pius  II.,  by  Pinturicchio,  after  the  de- 
signs of  Raphael,  who  is  said  to  have 
painted  the  first  Fresco  on  the  right. 
Two  very  elegant  modern  monuments, 
one  of  which  was  executed,  some 
years  since,  by  Ricci,  ornament  this 
apartment. 

The  Tower  of  the  Palazzo  della 
Signoria,  commonly  caWeddelMangia, 
and  built  by  Agnolo  and  Agostino,  in 
1325,  is  a  fine  piece  of  architecture. 

The  Churches  of  the  Spedale  di  S. 
Maria  della  Scala—the  Agostiniani— 
S.  Martino  di  Provenzano—S.  Qui- 
rino,  and  del  Carmine,  and  the  Church 
of  the  Camaldolensi,  on  the  outside  of 
the  Town,  contain  good  Pictures. 

The  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  is  famous 
for  an  ancient  Roman  Inscription,  and 
a  well,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  sort 
of  Fountain,  supported  by  Columns  ap- 
parently of  high  antiquity  :  and  the  Do- 
menican  Church  contains  a  Painting  of 
the  Madonna  with  our  Saviour  in  her 
arms,  executed  by  Guido  di  Siena  in 
1221,  nineteen  years  before  the  birth 
of  Cimabue. 

The  Palazzo  degli  Eccelsi  contains 
the  Sala  della  Pace,  ornamented  with 
Paintings  which  represent,  on  one  side, 
the  Recreations  of  Peace;  and,  on  the 
other,  Tyranny,  Cruelty,  Deceit,  and 
war;  all  done  by  Ambrogio,  Sanese,  in 
1338— the  Sala  di  Consiglio,  where  are 
Paintings  relative  to  the  history  of  Siena, 
by  the  same  master,  and  other  subjects, 
by  Bartoli— the    Sala  di  Balia,  orna- 
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merited  with  Paintings  which  represent 
the  Life  of  Alexander  III.;  and  are  highly 
valuable  because  they  exhibit  the  cos- 
tume of  the  age  in  which  they  were  done 
(they  are  of  Giotto's  School)— the  Sala 
del  Consistorio,  embellished  with  some 
of  Beccafumi's  finest  Frescos,  and  the 
Judgment  of  Solomon,  by  Luca  Gior- 
dano; with  several  other  apartments, 
in  which  are  works  of  Salimbeni,  Ca- 
solani,  etc. The  Theatre  makes  a  part  of 
this  Palazzo,  and  is  large  and  commo- 
dious. 

The  Fountain,  constructed  in  1193, 
is  so  famous  for  the  quantity  and  que- 
lity  of  its  water,  as  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  Inferno  of  Dante  :  indeed,  there 
are  few  cities  placed  in  so  elevated  a 
situation  as  Siena,  which  can  boastsuch 
abundance  of  excellent  water  :  and 
moreover,  the  climate,  for  persons  not 
afflicted  with  weak  lungs,  is  wholesome 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year — a  recommen- 
dation which  does  not  belong  to  many 
cities  of  Italy.  (') 

ThisTown  possesses  a  celebrated  Uni- 
versity, several  Academies,  valuable  Li- 
braries, Museums,  etc. ;  and  gave  birth 
to  Gregory  VII.  and  Alexander  III.  two 
of  the  greatest  sovereigns  who  ever  fill- 
ed the  Papal  throne.  (2) 

The  Environs  of  Siena  appear  to  con- 
tain several  Villas  delightfully  calcu- 
lated for  summer  habitations;  but  Tra- 
vellers should  be  especially  careful  not 
to  fix  themselves  near  the  Maremma  :  a 
considerable  tract  of  country,  near  the 
sea,  and  extremely  unwholesome  now; 
though  heretofore  remarkably  popu- 
lous. 

Beyond  Siena,  some  leagues  to  the 
left  of  the  high  road,  lies  Chiusi,  the  an- 
cient Clusium,  near  the  Lake  of  Chiana, 
formerly  Clanius.  This  City,  once  Por- 
sena's  Capital,  but  at  present  thinly 
peopled,  on  account  of  its  noxious  air, 
contained  the  mausoleum  of  Porsena, 
described  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural  His- 
tory.   This  Monument  resembled  that 

(«)Siena  boasts  another  recommendation;  it 
is  exempt  from  gnats,  as,  generally  speaking, 
are  all  the  elevated  parts  of  this  country. 

(a)  The  best  Inns  at  Siena  are,  the Holeldes 
Jrmes  d'Jngleterre,  and  the  Aquila  Nera; 
the  latter  is  very  comfortable. 

(3)  Here  are  two  tolerable  Inns,  the  Albergo 
della  Grand'  Europa,  and  Cavallo  Inglese; 
latter  best. 


at  Albano,  which  consists  of  a  high 
square  base,  with  five  round  pyramids 
placed  upon  it;  one  being  in  the  centre, 
and  one  on  each  of  the  square  corners. 

Chiusi  contains  a  Museum  of  Etruscan 
Antiquities,  excavated  in  that  city. 

Buonconvento,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Ombrone,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Siena,  is  likewise  infected  with  Malaria 
— and  here  the  Emperor,  Henry  VII.  was 
poisoned  by  receiving  the  sacrament 
from  a  Domenican  monk.  (3) 

San  Quirico,  placed  in  a  healthy  air, 
amidst  olive-trees  and  vineyards,  con- 
tains a  small  Tuscan-Gothic  Church,  the 
Nave  and  Choir  of  which  merit  notice; 
a  Palace  belonging  to  the  Chigi  family ; 
a  curious  Well,  opposite  to  the  palace, 
and  an  ancient  Square  Tower,  supposed 
to  be  of  Roman  origin.  (4) 

Near  the  Mountain  of  Radicofani  the 
soil  is  volcanic,  and  the  country  wild 
and  desolate  :  the  road,  however,  is 
excellent;  the  ascent  five  miles  in 
length,  and  the  descent  the  same.  Ra- 
dicofani, which  rises  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  exhibits,  on 
its  summit,  large  heaps  of  stones,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  mouth  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano.Theposthouse,  not  far  distant  from 
this  spot,  is  a  very  good  Inn,  and  the 
little  Fortress  near  it  was  once  called 
impregnable,  though  vow  falling  to  de- 
cay. This  is  the  frontier  of  Tuscany; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
way  to  Torrecelli,  the  road  traverses  a 
torrent,  sometimes  dangerous  after 
rain.  A  safe  and  handsome  Bridge  has, 
however,  been  thrown  over  the  first 
branch  of  this  torrent;  but  the  second 
branch  is  destitute  of  so  necessary  an 
accommodation  :  the  road  through  the 
water  is  full  of  large  stones  and  exces- 
sively rough.  Beyond  Torrecelli  stands 
Ponte  Centino,  the  first  Village  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  State.  This  country  is 
embellished  with  woods,  and  a  fine 
Bridge,  thrown  across  the  Paglia. 

(4)  The  best  Inn  here,  //  Sole,  contains  to'e- 
rable  accommodations. 

Three  miles  distant  from  San  Quirico,  on 
the  road  to  La  Scala,  are  the  Baths  of 
Avignone,  celebrated  for  their  efficacy  in 
Rheumatic  Complaints:  but  Avignone  has 
nothing  except  its  Baths  to  recommend  it. 
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To  the  next  Town,  Acquapendente, 
the  approach  is  particularly  beautiful : 
this  was  the  A  quit  la  of  the  ancients ;  and 
derives  its  appellation  from  the  water- 
falls in  its  vicinity.  («) 

Hence,  the  road  traverses  a  volcanic 
plain  to  San  Lorenzo  N  uovo ;  a  remark- 
ably well-constructed,  clean,  and  pretty 
Village;  which  possesses  the  advantages 
of  wholesome  air  and  good  water;  and 
was  built  by  Pius  VI,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  what  is  now  called  San  Lorenzo  Ro- 
vinalo  might  remove  hither,  to  avoid 
the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  latter 
place.  (2) 

Not  far  distant  from  S.Lorenzo  Nuovo 
isBolsena,  supposed  to  cover  part  of  the 
side  of  the  ancient  Fo/sim'twi,  oneofthe 
principal  Cities  of  Etruria;  and  whence 
the  Romans,  205  years  before  Christ, 
are  said  to  have  removed  two  thousand 
statues  to  Rome.  (3)    About  the  period 
when  Pyrrhus  waged  war  against  that 
City,  Volsinium became  so  much  ener- 
vated by  wealth  and  luxury,  as  to  allow 
its  slaves  to  overthrow  its  government : 
in  short,  its  citizens  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  seeking  protection  from  the 
Romans,  who  quickly  subdued  and  pu- 
nished the  rebels.    The  Etruscan  god- 
dess, Norlia,  was  worshipped  at  Volsi- 
nium;  and,   according   to   Livy,   the 
people  of  this  town  marked  the  years 
by  fixing  nails  in  her  temple.    Remains 
of  a  building  denominated  the  Tempi' 
of  Nortia  may  still  be  seen  at  Bolsena, 
as   may  Etruscan  Ornaments,   which 
adorn  the  Front  of  the  parochial  Church; 
and,  opposite  to  this  Edifice,  is  a  Sar- 
cophagus of  Roman  workmanship.    In 
the  environs  are  remains  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre;   together   with   an    immense 
quantity  of  broken  cornices,  capitals  of 
pillars,  ancient  mosaics,  etc.    It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  all  these  ruins 
belonged  to  the  Roman  town;  and  that 
the  ancient  Etruscan  city  was  placed 
on  the  hill  above  Bolsena.    This  now 
unimportant    Village   is   seated  on    a 
magnificent  Lake  of  the  same  name, 
anciently  called  Lacus    Volsiniensis, 
and  thirty-five  Roman  miles  in  circum- 
ference :  this  Lake  contains  two  small 
Islands;  both  of  them  inhabited;  and 

( «)  At  Acquapendente  every  Passport  must 
be  examined  and  sealed  by  the  Police-officers, 
who  demand,  in  consequence,  one  paul  per 
seal. 


said,  by  Pliny,  to  have  floated  in  his 
time;  though  now,  they  are  fixed  :  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
views  in  this  neighbourhood;  but  the 
air  is  unwholesome. 

North-east  of  Bolsena,  where  theClanw 
receives  the  little  river  Paglia  (the  Val- 
lia  of  the  Itineraries),  stands  Orvieto 
(anciently  Herbarium),  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  its  wines,  and  con- 
taining a  handsome  Tuscan-Gothic  Ca- 
thedral. 

Between  Bolsena  and  Montefiascone, 
the  road  passes  close  to  a  remarkable 
Hill,  covered  with  regular  prismatic  ba- 
saltine  Columns,  most  of  them  standing 
obliquely,  and  a  considerable  length 
out  of  the  ground:  indeed,  the  whole 
country,  so  far  as  Montefiascone,  exhi- 
bits rocks  of  basalt,  interspersed  with 
forest  scenery  :  and,  near  the  above- 
named  Hill,  is  an  ancient  Tomb,  erected, 
according  to  the  inscription  it  bears, 
by  L.  Canuleius,  for  himself  and  his  fa- 
mily. 

Montefiascone,  a  very  finely  situated 
though  not  a  handsome  town,  produces 
such  excellent  wine,  that  a  German 
Traveller,  a  prelate,  died  from  drinking 
it  to  excess. 

Between  Montefiascone  and  Viterbo 
the  country  is  dreary ;  and  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  latter  Town  (on  the 
right)  is  a  Lake  of  Hot  AVater,  easy  of 
access,  and  worth  notice.  Its  diameter 
is  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  palmi; 
its  depth  about  forty  three  palmi ;  and 
although  it  seems  lo  boil,  it  does  not 
raise  Reaumur's  thermometer  higher 
than  fifty-four.  The  exhalations  from 
this  Lake  are  suphureous,  and  the  water 
leaves  on  the  ground  over  which  it  runs 
a  white  tartaric  deposit. 

Viterbo,  supposed  to  occupy  theplaco 
of  the  FanumVoltumnw,  celebrated  as 
the  spot  where  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Etruscans  was  held  on  solemn  oc- 
casions, is  situated  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Cimino,  anciently  Mons  Ciminus  ;  and 
encompassed  by  walls  flanked  with 
towers,  which  give  it,  at  a  distance,  a 
splendid  appearance  :  it  containsabout 
thirteen  thousand  inhabitants,  is  well 

(*)  Inn,  not  good. 

(3)  L'aigle  d'Or  is  the  best  Inn  at  Bo'scna, 
and  tolerably  good. 
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built,  well  paved,  and  embellished  with 
handsome  Fountains  and  a  fine  Gate, 
erected  by  Clement  XIII.  (•) 

The  road  from  Viterbo  to  Ronciglione 
traverses  part  of  the  Monte  Cimino, 
amidst  flowers,  odoriferous  herbs,  oaks, 
chestnuts, and  other  forest-trees;  and  at 
the  base  of  this  mountain,  near  Ronci- 
glione, is  the  Lake  of  Vico,  anciently 
Lacus  Ciminus,  encircled  with  richly- 
wooded  hills,  and  forming  a  beautiful 
basin  of  near  three  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, said  to  have  been  the  funnel  of 
a  Volcano  ;  and  where,  as  tradition  re- 
ports, a  City  called  Succinium  once 
stood,  but  was  suddenly  swallowed  up 
in  the  depths  of  the  Lake.  The  Cimi- 
nian  Forest,  described  by  ancient  writ- 
ers as  being  almost  impenetrable,  is 
said  to  have  covered  the  country  round 
this  Lake  to  an  immense  extent. 

Nine  leagues  from  Viterbo,  but  not  on 
the  high  road,  is  Corneto;  remarkable 
forthe  number  of  Etruscan  antiquities 
which  have  been,  and  still  are  to  be 
found  in  its  vicinity :  and  one  league 
north  of  Corneto  is  a  Hill,  called  Civita 
Turchina,  upon  which  the  ancient  Tar- 
quinii  ( one  of  the  twelve  great  Cities  of 
Etruria)  is  supposed  to  have  stood. 
Several  little  eminences  called  Monti 
Rozzi,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Necropolis  of  Tarquinii,  lie  between 
this  hill  and  the  town  of  Corneto  :  and 
those  which  have  been  opened  exhibit 
subterraneous  chambers  cut  in  the  tufo, 
lined  with  stucco,  and  filled  with  Etrus- 
can Vases  and  Sarcophagi. 

Ronciglione  is  situated  near  a  pictu- 
resque valley,  in  a  barren  soil,  where 
agriculture  seems  almost  wholly  neg- 
lected, and  where  the  Campagna  di 
Roma  begins  to  feel  the  influence,  dur- 
ing hot  weather,  of  that  wide-spread- 
ing and  incomprehensible  pest,  MaV 
aria.{*) 
Near  Monterosi  [Mons  Erosus),  on  the 

(')  At  Viterbo,  the  Aquila  Nera  is  a  good 
Inn. 

(»)  Ronciglione  contains  two  Inns,  the 
Leone  d'Oro,  and  the  Aquila  Nera;  the  for- 
mer has  been  long  kepi  by  a  respectable 
Widow,  who  does  her  best  to  make  Travellers 
comfortable;  but  her  house  is  small:  the 
latter  has  been  recently  fitted  up  by  a  new 
Master,  and  is  a  tolerably  good  Inn  ;  both  of 
them,  being  wholesomely  situated,  are  there- 
fore preferable  as  sleeping-places  to  the  inns 


right,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  high 
road,  stands  Sutri,  formerly  the  Etruscan 
town  ofSutrium,  where  remains  may  be 
traced  of  an  Amphitheatre  cut  out  of  a 
hill  of  tufo.  The  Loretto  and  Siena  roads 
form  a  junction  on  approaching  Monte- 
rosi, contiguous  to  which  is  a  Lake  occa- 
sionally offensive  to  the  smell. (3) 

Baccano,  the  Station  on  the  Via 
Cassia,  called  in  the  ancient  Itineraries 
Baccanas,  and  placed  in  a  peculiarly 
noxious  air,  is  only  two  posts  from 
Rome.  The  hill  above  Baccano  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  Cupola  ofSt.  Peter's  ; 
and  on  the  left,  about  one  mile  and  a 
half  north-east  of  Storta,  may  be  seen  a 
Village  called  Isola  Farnesina;  and 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 

Castcllum,erected  by  the  Fabii  to  defend 
the  Roman  territories  against  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Veientes. 

No  country  can  be  more  dreary,  nor 
more  neglected,  than  that  which  lies 
between  Baccano  and  the  Ponte  Molle  : 
but,  from  the  heights  near  this  Bridge, 
Rome  presents  herself  to  view;  gra- 
dually expanding  as  the  road  descends 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber;  a  river  which 
rises  in  the  Apennine,  above  Arretium, 
traverses  Rome,  and  discharges  itself 
into  the  sea  at  Ostia,  after  having  been 
joined,  during  a  course  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  by  above  forty 
tributary  streams.  The  original  name 
of  this  river  is  reported  to  have  been 
Albula,  afterwards  changed  to  Tiberis, 
in  memory  of  an  Etruscan  or  Latin 
Prince,  called  Tiberis,  or  Thybris,  who 
was  drowned  in  its  waters. (4) 

Between  Storta  and  the  Ponte  Molle  is 
the  Tomb  of  P.  Vibius  Marianus  ;  near 
which,  on  the  left,  was  the  old  road 
from  Rome  to  Veii. 

The  Ponte  Molle,  anciently  denomi- 
nated Pons  Milvius,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  thrown  over  the  Tiber  byM.  Mmi- 
lius  Scaurus,  who  was  Censor  a.  u.  c. 

nearer  Rome,  all  of  which  are  infected  by 
maV  aria. 

(3)  The  Inn  near  the  Lake,  at  Monterosi, 
was,  in  1833,  become  nothing  more  than  a 
bailing-place  for  horses.  The  Fontana,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  leading  to  the  Town,  was, 
though  bad,  better  than  the  other. 

(4)  Lumisden  suggests,  that  the  name  of 
this  river  may  probably  be  derived  from 
the  Celtic;  as  Ti  in  that  language  signifies 
great,  and  Her,  ovJBeir,  signifies  water. 
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644.  This  Bridge  is  celebrated  for  the 
vision  seen  here  by  Constantine;  and 
the  victory  gained  by  that  Prince  over 
the  Tyrant  Maxenlius,  who  was  drowned 
in  the  river,  near  this  spot:  there  are, 
however,  scarce  any  remains  of  the 
ancient  Bridge,  except  its  foundation. 

The  approach  to  Rome(')isbythe  Via 
Cassia;  but,  after  passing  the  Ponte 
Molle,  the  modern  road  nearly  follows 
the  direction  of  the  ancient  Via  Fla- 
minia,  between  the  Pincian  and  the 
Marian  Hills.  Near  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
toward  the  Porta  Pinciana,  is  the  Muro 
torto,  a  part  of  the  City-wall  which 
declines  from  its  perpendicular;  and 
adjoining  to  this,  is  another  part  of  the 
Wall,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Sepul- 
chre of  the  Domitii,  and  the  Depository 
of  the  ashes  of  !\ero.(2) 

Itseems  to  be  the  opinion  of  historians 
in  general,  that  doubt  and  uncertainty 
pervade  the  records  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  Early  Greek  writers  assert  that 
the  Fortress,  subsequently  denominated 
its  Citadel,  originally  belonged  to  the 
Aborigines  of  Latium ;  that  this  Fortress 
once  bore  the  name  of Saturnia,  likewise 
seems  to  be  admitted;  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Evander  and  his  followers  on 
the  Palatine  Hill  is  established  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  ancient  anti- 
quaries. Dionysius  of  Haliearnassus 
mentions  that  this  chieftain  arrived  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Tiber  about  sixty  years 
previous  to  the  Trojan  war;  and  pro- 
bably he  was  one  of  the  many  Pelasgic 
adventurers,  who,  after  the  migration 
of  the  Tyrrheni-Pelasgi  from  the  shores 
ofGreece  to  Iladria,  Spina, andRavenna, 
on  the  Adriatic  (an  event  computed  to 
have  occurred  about  one  hundred  years 
before  the  siege  of  Troy),  followed  the 
example  of  his  compatriots,  by  migrat- 
ing into  Italy;  and  great  were  the 
benefits  hebestowed  upon  that  country, 
by  introducing  a  knowledge  of  letters, 
and  other  arts,  previously  unknown  to 

(')  Three  roads  led  from  Rome  to  Lombar- 
dy :  the  Flaminian,  along  the  Adriatic  ;  the 
Jurelian,  along  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the 
Caspian,  between  these  two,  through  the  in- 
terior of  the  country. 

0»)The  Gardens  ot  the  Domitian  Family, 
on  the  Pincian  Hill,  extended  to  the  site  of 
this  Sepulchre. 

(3)  This  concealed  name,  which  supersti- 
tious and  political  reasons  made  unlawful  to  i 


the  Latins.  From  the  days  of  Evander 
to  those  of  Romulus,  a  term  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  Saturnia  was  in 
all  probability  occupied  under  that,  or 
some  other  denomination,  by  the 
Pelasgi,  and  their  descendants,  the 
Etrusci :  this,  however,  is  merely  a  con- 
jecture. 

With  respect  to  Romulus,  some  of  the 
earliest  Greek  historians  represent  him 
as  the  son  of  Jineas,  and  the  founder  of 
a  city  in  Latium,  soon  after  the  Tro- 
jan war  :  another  tradition  states  that 
Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome,  was  a 
Latin  chief,  who  expelled  the  Tyrrheni : 
and  there  seems,  indeed,  reason  to 
believe  that  Rome  once  was  subject 
either  to  the  Pelasgi  or  the  Etruscans; 
because  Livy  reports  the  Town  to  have 
been  founded  according  to  the  cere- 
monies peculiar  to  those  nations;  be- 
cause the  names  of  the  tribes  into  which 
it  was  originally  divided  by  Romulus 
were  Etruscan;  and  likewise  because 
the  doctrine  of  augural  and  sacrificial 
rites,  used  by  the  Romans,  was  derived 
from  the  same  source,  as  were  the  in- 
signia of  magistracy  and  office,  and 
(according  to  Athenaeus)  the  military 
tactics.  It  was,  however,  natural  for  so 
proud  a  people  as  the  Romans  to  en- 
deavour to  conceal  their  having  once 
been  subject  to  a  foreign  yoke  :  and  pro- 
bably the  mysterious  name  by  which 
Rome  was  designated,  and  to  reveal 
which  was  punishable  with  death,  might 
have  been  that  which  it  received  from  its 
more  ancient  possessors. (3)  But  as  the 
Roman  records  were,  in  great  measure, 
destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  uncertainty  must  necessarily 
attend  the  early  parts  of  the  Roman  his- 
tory. If,  however,  we  may  credit  Varro, 
Romulus,  a  Latin  prince,  founded  a  Co- 
lony on  the  Palatine  Hill  during  the 
third  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad;  that 
is,  431  years  afler  the  destruction  of 

be  pronounced,  is  supposed,  by  Lumisden,to 
have  been  /Jngerona ;  an  appellation  given  to 
a  secret  divinity,  who,  according  to  popular 
belief,  presided  over  the  fate  of  Rome.  She 
was  represented  with  her  finger  on  her 
lips,  the  emblem  of  secrecy. 

Perhaps  the  avowed  name  of  the  city  may 
be  derived  from  the  hebrew  word  Rama, 
(HQ1)  which  signifies  a  fortified  place. 
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Troy,  and753  years  before  the  Christian 
eta.  The  Town  which  he  erected  seems 
to  have  been  small,  and  of  a  square 
shape.  According  to  Tacitus,  the  Ca- 
pitol did  not  belong  to  the  Roma  Qua- 
drata  of  Romulus;  but  was  taken  in 
by  Tatius;  and  Dionysius  reports,  that 
the  Coelian  and  Quirinal  Hills  were  added 
to  the  Colony  at  the  same  period.  We 
are  told  that  Rome  at  this  time  had  only 
three,  or  at  most  four,  gates;  which 
were,  the  Porta  Romanula,  the  Porta 
Mugonia,{*)  and  the  Porta  Triqonia. 
The  first  of  these  faced  the  Capitol  and 
Forum  ;  the  second  led  to  the  Esquiline 
Hill;  the  third  looked  toward  the  Aven- 
tine;and  of  the  fourth  (if  then  existing), 
we  know  not  the  name.  The  Capitol  had 
also  two  Gates,  the  Porta  Carmentalis, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock 
toward  the  Tiber,  and  the  Porta  Ja- 
nualis,  which  was  afterwards  converted 
into  a  Temple  of  Janus.  The  Walls  of 
Rome,  under  Servius  Tullius  (at  which 
period  the  seven  Hills,  and  likewise  the 
Janiculum  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  made  part  of  the  City),  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  somewhat  less  than 
eight  miles  in  circuit:  neither  does  it 
appear  that  they  were  much  extended 
till  the  reign  ofAurelian,  who  enclosed 
the  CampusMartius  within  the  City,  and 
likewise  added  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  suburbsbetween  the  Porta  Salara 
and  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  and  also 
between  the  Porta  Maggiore  and  the 
Church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme. 
He  probably  enclosed  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  more  of  the  Janiculum,  from 
the  Porta  Portuensis  to  the  Porta  Septi- 
miana,  and  took  into  his  line  of  wall 
the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense  and  the 
Castra  Pretoria.  This  extension  of 
the  ancient  Walls  (according  to  many 
opinions,  the  last)  does  not  appear  to 
have  rendered  them  more  than  fifteen 
miles  and  a  half  in  circuit.  Rut  although 
the  walled  limits  of  Rome,  from  the 
reign  of  Servius  Tullius  to  that  ofAu- 
relian, were  but  little  extended,  we  are 
not  (as  Cramer  most  justly  observes)  to 
infer  that  the  city  received  no  increase. 
The  walls  were  held  sacred  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Colony;  and  it  was 
only  lawful  for  those  citizens  to  extend 
them  who  had  added  to  the  extent  of  the 
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empire.  Rut,  to  provide  against  any 
inconvenience  which  might  result  from 
this  ordinance,  a  consecrated  space  was 
allotted  to  religious  purposes,  both 
within  andwithout  the  walls :  this  space 
was  denominated  the  Pomwrium ,  and 
the  College  of  Augurs  had  power  to  in- 
crease its  dimensions,  and  to  allow  it  to 
become  the  site  of  new  habitations  : 
every  time,  therefore,  that  the  Po- 
ma>riumwas  increased  on  the  outside 
of  the  walls,  the  City  received  a  corre- 
sponding augmentation  of  its  suburbs, 
which  became,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
by  much  the  larger  part  of  Rome.  It  is 
said  that,  during  the  reign  of  Valerian, 
Rome  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  near 
fifty  miles  in  circuit :  but  if  such  a  wall 
ever  existed,  it  must  have  enclosed  the 
suburbs  as  well  as  the  city;  and  when 
we  consider  that  the  upper  classes  of 
ancient  Romans  usually  resided  in  the 
suburbs,  that  is,  in  Villas  not  far  remote 
from  Rome,  these  suburbs  must  have 
been  immense.  Dionysius  said  it  was 
difficult  to  find  out  where  Rome  ended, 
as  all  the  great  roads  branching  off  from 
the  City  were  lined  with  buildings. 
Cities  are  often  supposed  to  have  more 
inhabitants  than  they  really  possess ; 
and  this  was  certainly  the  case  with 
respect  to  ancient  Rome.  But  the  mis- 
take seems  to  have  originated  from  an 
erroneous  supposition,  that  every  Ro- 
man who  had  a  voice  in  electing  ma- 
gistrates, or  in  enactinglaws,  resided  at 
Rome.  This  City,  though  enlarged 
under  the  dominion  of  its  first  Princes, 
and  embellished  with  massive  and  grand 
public  works,  was  irregularly  built;  and 
consisted,  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Nero,  of  narrow  crooked  streets,  and 
enormously  high  houses-.perhaps,  there- 
fore, Nero,  seduced  by  his  passion  for 
architecture,  burnt  Rome  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  rebuilding  it  on  a  more 
regular  plan.  He  directed  the  streets  to 
be  made  straight  and  broad;  and  the 
houses  to  be  raised  to  a  proper  height, 
and  ornamented  with  areas  and  por- 
ticos. He  likewise  prohibited  the  use 
of  beams  in  the  lower  parts  of  buildings, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  constructed  to  a 
certain  height  with  stones  from  Gabii 
or  Albano ;  which  materials  were  sup- 
posed to  resist  fire.    In  the  early  days 


(■)  So  called  from  the  lowing  of  cattle. 
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of  Rome,  as  the  houses  were  chiefly 
built  with  wood,  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  ordained  that  newly-erected 
edifices  should  not  to:<ch  each  other; 
but  that  there  should  be  an  interval  of 
I  wo  feet  and  a  half  between  house  and 
house  which  prevented,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  progress  offirc.thus,  as  the 
houses  were  not  joined  together  by 
common  walls,  the  name  of  Insula  was 
given  to  large  detached  buildings,  in 
which  there  often  were  small  apartments 
for  the  use  of  the  lower  classes  of  citi- 
zens. Toward  the  close  of  the  Republic, 
a§  the  population  of  Rome  increased, 
the  houses  were  made  to  join  each 
other;  but,  according  to  Tacitus,  Nero 
restored  the  original  method  of  build- 
ing. The  architectural  grandeur  of 
Rome  increased  rapidly  under  her  Em- 
perors, till  the  time  of  Dioclesian;  and 
seems  to  have  risen  highest  underTrajan 
and  Adrian. 

The  modern  entrance  to  Rome, 
through  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  is 
strikingly  magnificent.  Here  originally 
stood  a  Gate,  erected  by  Aurelian  when 
he  enclosed  the  Campus  Martius.  This 
Gate,  or  one  contiguous  to  it,  was  called 
Porta  Flaminia  :  the  present  Gate,  built 
by  Vignola  and  ornamented  by  Bernini, 
probably  derives  its  appellation  from  an 
ancient  grove  of  poplars,  which  were 
called  by  the  Romans  Populi.  Indeed, 
Pliny  tells  us  that  different  quarters 
of  Rome  look  their  names  from  trees  or 
groves. 

Rome  has  suffered  so  materially  from 
volcanic  eruptions,  earthquakes,  and 
the  frequent  ravages  of  invading  armies, 
that  even  the  surface  of  the  ground  on 
which  it  originally  stood  is  completely 
altered ;  insomuch  that  on  digging  deep, 
it  is  common  to  discover  columns,  sta- 
tues, fragments  of  edifices,  and  some- 
times even  the  pavement  of  the  ancient 
City,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  under 
ground.  The  stupendous  common  sew- 

(0  Several  of  the  common  sewers  were,  not 
long  since,  repaired,  by  order  of  Leo  XII;  a 
circumslanee  likely  to  decrease  MaV  aria. 

(a)  Livy  says,  the  severity  of  the  weather 
in  the  year  of  Rome  406.,  was  such,  lhat  the 
Gauls,  then  encamped  upon  the  Alban  Mount, 
were  compelled  to  descend  into  the  plain, 
and  establish  themselves  near  Hie  sea,  in 
order  to  procure  a  milder  atmosphere.    He 


ers,  through  which  the  offal  of  Rome 
was  conveyed  into  the  Cloaca  Maxima, 
are  many  of  them  choked  up;  and  the 
Cloaca  M  axima  itself  is  not  in  very  good 
order :(«)  this  causes  pestilential  air; 
and  the  workmen  who,  by  digging  deep, 
open  apertures  to  the  ancient  common 
sewers,frequently  sufferfromthe  putrid 
effluvia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
all  the  land  is  ill  cultivated  and  worse 
drained;  so  that  fogs  and  noxious  va- 
pours prevail  there  during  night  :  it 
likewise  abounds  with  sulphur,  arsenic, 
and  vitriol :  hence,  therefore,  in  some 
measure,  perhaps,  may  arise  that  fatal 
MaV  aria  which  never  affected  ancient 
Rome;  because  these  minerals  were 
either  unknown  to  its  inhabitants,  or 
suffered  to  remain  buried  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  The  temperature  of  the 
seasons  also  seems  changed  ;  for  Horace 
gives  us  to  understand  that,  in  his  time, 
the  streets  of  Rome,  during  winter,  were 
filled  with  iceand  snow  :and  it  appears, 
from  Juvenal,  that  to  see  the  Tiber 
frozen  over  was  not  uncommon:^) 
whereas,  at  present,  it  is  extraordinary 
for  snow  to  lie  three  days  in  any  part 
of  the  City;  and  respecting  the  Tiber, 
no  person  recollects  to  have  seen  it 
frozen.  These  circumstances, added  to 
the  want  of  trees  to  agitate  and  improve 
the  air,  concur  to  account  for  the  pre- 
sent unhealthiness  of  some  parts  of 
Rome,  and  nearly  all  its  Campagna, 
during  summer  :  besides  which,  the 
mouths  of  the  Tiber  are  choked  with 
rnud  and  sand  ;  while  its  bed  has  been 
considerably  narrowed  by  fillhand  rub- 
bish, thrown  from  the  houses  situated  on 
its  banks;  so  that  a  strong  south  wind 
often  makes  it  overflow,  and  inundate 
the  City  and  its  environs.  Could  this 
river  be  turned  into  another  channel, 
and  the  present  bed  cleansed  and 
deepened,  what  an  advantage  might 
Rome  derive  in  point  of  healthfulness ; 
and  what  a  harvest  to  Antiquaries  might 


likewise  speaks  of  a  winter  at  Rome,  during 
the  siegeof  Vcii,  when  snow  and  ice  impeded 
(he  navigation  of  the  Tiber,  and  made  some 
of  the  roads  impassable.  Extreme  heat,  sud- 
denly following  this  intense  cold,  produced 
a  pestilence;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
Sibylline  Oracles  were  consulted;  and  a  cere- 
mony, called  the  Leclislernittm,  instituted, 
by  the  Duumviri,  to  propitiate  the  gods, 
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the  river'sbedafford!(0  So  unwholesome 
now  is  the  Campagna  di  Roma  in  July 
and  August,  that,  during  these  months, 
it  is  dangerous  to  sleep  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  City  ;  Rome  itself,  however, 
even  at  this  season,  is  not  usually  visit- 
ed by  Mai'  aria,  either  on  the  Corso, 
the  Quirinal  Hill,  or  the  streets  com- 
prised within  the  Rioni,  Monti,  Trevi, 
Colonna,  CampoMarzo,  Ponte,  Parione, 
Regola,  S.  Eustachio,  Pigna,  and 
S.  Angelo;  but  at  this  season  the  cli- 
mate is  oppressively  hot;  though,  during 
winter  and  spring,  temperate  and  de- 
lightful. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  Aqueducts 
sufficient  to  convey  daily  to  the  City 
eight  hundred  thousand  tons  of  water  ; 
the  three  principal  Aqueducts  now  re- 
maining are,  that  of  the  Acqua  Vergine, 
that  of  the  Acqua  Felice,  and  that  of 
the  Acqua  Paulina :  the  first  was  re- 
paired by  Paul  IV.,  and  discharges  itself 
into  the  Fontana  di  Trevi;  the  second 
comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Pa- 
lestrina,  twenty-two  miles  distant  from 
Rome,  and  is  one  of  the  many  works 
which  do  honour  to  the  reign  of 
Sextus  V.,  who  expended  a  million  of 
scudi  in  repairing  it :  this  Acqueduct 
discharges  itself  into  the  Fontana  di 
Termine.  The  third,  which  derives  its 
name  from  its  restorer,  Paul  V.,  is  sepa- 
rated into  two  channels,  one  of  which 
supplies  Monte  Gianicolo,  and  the  other 
the  Vatican :  it  comes  thirty  miles ;  and 
principally  discharges  itself  into  the 
Fountain  near  the  Church  ofS.  Pietro 
Montorio. 

Modern  Rome  is  not  seventeen  Ro- 
man miles  in  circumference ;  and  con- 
tains, Suburbs  inclusive,  scarce  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants :  (*)  but  reduced  as  this  ancient 
Mistress  of  the  world  now  is,  in  size 
and  population,  reduced  too  as  her  Pa- 
pal throne  has  been  in  wealth  and  power, 
still  the  matchless  Frescos  of  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  Daniello  da  Vollerra, 
Ciulio  Romano,  Annibale  Caracci,  Gui- 
do,  Domenichino,  Guercino,  etc.,  are 

(M  Besides  sixty  colossal  statues  which 
adorned  ancient  Rome,  her  streets  and  forums 
were  lined  with  porticos,  supported  by  co- 
lumns of  marble,  and  embellished  with  busts 
and  statues  innumerable;  and  a  large  portion 
of  these  precious  remains  of  antiquily  is 
supposed  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
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unalienably  hers;  s till  the  Masterpieces 
of  Grecian  Sculpture  adorn  her  mu- 
seums ;  still  her  stalely  palaces,  noble 
churches,  beautiful  fountains,  gigantic 
columns,  stupendous  obelisks,  and 
peerless  amphitheatre,  entitle  her  to  be 
called  the  most  magnificent  City  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  unrivalled  Mistress  of  the 
Arts! — Some  of  her  streets,  however, 
are  ill  paved  and  dirty;  while  ruins  of 
immenses  edifices,  which  continually 
present  themselves  to  view,  give  an  im- 
pression of  melancholy  to  every  think- 
ing spectator. 

The  society  of  Rome  is  excellent;  and 
the  circumstance  of  every  man,  whether 
foreigner  or  native,  being  permitted  to 
live  as  he  pleases,  without  exciting  won- 
der, contributes  essentially  to  general 
comfort.  At  Rome,  loo,  every  person 
may  find  amusement ;  for  whether  it  be 
our  wish  to  dive  deep  into  classical 
knowledge,  whether  arls  and  sciences 
be  our  pursuit,  or  whether  we  merely 
seek  for  new  ideas  and  new  objects, 
the  end  cannot  fail  to  be  obtained  in 
this  most  interesting  of  Cities,  where 
every  stone  is  an  historian :  and  though 
Rome  has,  in  some  respects,  suffered 
from  her  late  Rulers,  the  French, 
site  is,  generally  speaking,  obliged 
to  them;  as  they  removed  the  earth 
with  which  time  had  buried  part 
of  the  Colosseum  ;  disencumbered  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  from  the  plaster-walls 
which  destroyed  its  beauty;  excavated 
Ihe  Forum  of  Trajan,  the  Baths  of  Titus 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  Temples  of* 
Fortune,  and  Jupiter  Tonans ;  removed 
from  the  foundations  of  the  Arches  of 
Septimius  Severus  and  Constanline  the 
rubbish  by  which  they  were  in  some 
measure  concealed  ;  and  cleared  awav 
from  the  Temple  of  Peace  an  immense 
collection  of  earth,  which  entombed 
nearly  one  third  of  its  remains. 

The  following  will  be  found  the  most 
convenient  way  to  visit  the  Antiqui- 
ties, (3j  Churches,  Palaces,  etc.,  best 
worth  notice  at  Rome,  and  likewise  to 
prevent..  Travellers  from  wasting  their 

So  numerous  were  the  marble  columns  in 
Rome,  that  a  tax  was  put  upon  them. 

(»)  The  population  of  Rome,  in  1828 
amounted  toonly  144,673 persons  -  Itinerants 
excepted. 

(^)TheensuingdescriptionoftheAntiquities 
of  Rome  is  chiefly  taken  from  D.onysius  of 
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lime,  and  burdening  their  memory, 
to  a  minute  survey  of  object*  not  parti- 
cularly interesting;  thereby,  perhaps, 
depriving  themselves  of  leisure  to  ex- 
amine those  which  merit  sedulous  at- 
tention. But  with  respect  to  the  An- 
tiquities, it  should  be  remembered,  that 
whoever  wishes  lo  see,  these  wrecks  of 
ancient  splendour  advantageously, 
ought  to  visit  them,  for  Hie  first  time, 
by  the  mild  and  solemn  light  or  the 
moon;  which  not  only  assimilates  with 
fallen  greatness,  hut  tbroweeTery defied 
into  shadow ;  leaving  imagination  to 
supply  every  beauty,  and  array  every 
object  in  its  pristine  garb  of  magnifi- 
cence. 

Foro  Romano.  {')  There  were  two 
kinds  of  Forums  in  Rome,— Fora  Civi- 
lian and  Fora  Venalia;  the  former 
serving  as  ornaments  lo  the  City,  and 
likewise  as  Courts  of  Justice;  the  latter 
as  Market-places.  The  Forum  Ro ma- 
il um  was  of  the  first  kind;  and  here 
stood  the  Comitium  and  the  Rostra. 
The  Comilium  was  a  large  apartment, 
for  a  considerable  period,  open  at  the 
top;  it  contained  the  Tribunal,  and  Iverj 
Chair,   whence  the    Chief   Magistrate 

1  lal  icarnassus ;  because  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  celebrated  ancient  Antiquary,  as  his 
opinions  are  adopted  by  Livy,  and  other 
Roman  Historians. 

F.XP1.1C  VTON  OF  TllENl  MERICVI.  FIGURES  IN 

the  Plan  of  the  Forim  Romamjm. 

(1)  Tempiodella  Concordia.  (2)  Tempio  di 
Giove  Tonante.  \3)  Tempio  dclla  Fortuua. 
(4)  Arco  di  Scttimio  Sevcro.  (5)  Via  Sacra. 
6.  Colonna  di  Foca.  (7)  Original  Site  of  the 
Rostra.  (8;  Comizio.  9)  Curia.  (10.  Arco 
Fabiano.  ,11)  Branch  of  the  Via  Sacra  lead- 
ing to  the  Circus  Maximus.  (12  Tempio  di 
Anloninoc  Faustina.  (13)  Tempio  di  Remo. 
14  Continuation  of  the  Via  Sacra  toward  the 
Arco  Fabiano,  from  the  angle  of  the  Basilica, 
nearlhc  Tempio  di  Remo.  15)  Alterations 
made  in  the  Via  Sacra,  when  the  Basilica  was 
erected.  (16)  Continuation  of  the  Via  Sacra 
extending  toward  the  Capitol,  and  crossing 
Ihc  spot  where  the  Basilica    was  erected. 

17'  Arco  di  Tito.  ,18)  Olla  del  Tempio  di 
Vcuere.     (19    Cella  del  Tempio  di  Roma. 

20  Extent  of  the  Tempio  di  Venere  e  Roma. 

21  AlriodiNerone.  (22)  Snmma  Sacra  Via. 
(23)  Quarter  anciently  called  Carina;.  24 
Caput  Via;  Sacne.  25  Piazza  dell'  Anfiteatro 
Flavio.  (26)  Meta  Sudans.  (27)  Arco  di 
Costantino. 

Forthc  annexed  Plan  of  the  Forum  Roma- 


administered  justice.  The  Rostra  was 
so  called  because  this  building  contain- 
ed an  Orator's  Pulpit,  garnished  with 
Peaks  of  Vessels,  taken  by  the  Romans 
from  the  people  of  Antium.  {')  The  Fo- 
iiim  Romanum  was  oblong,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  extended,  in  length,  from 
the  Chicsa  della  Consolazionc  to  that 
of  S.  Adriano;  and,  in  breadth,  from  the 
three  Columns,  called  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter stator,  lo  the  Triumphal  Arch  of 
Septimius  Several.  (3)  II  was  made  by 
Romulus  and  bis  Colleague  Tatius ;  (4) 
and  surrounded  with  porticos  and 
shops  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  :  little, 
however,  now  remains  to  be  seen  except 
heaps  of  ruins,  and  piles  of  vegetable 
earth,  the  immense  accumulation  of 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for.  The 
Via  Sacra,  so  called  because,  on  that 
spot,  peace  was  made  between  Romu- 
lus and  Tatius,  and  sacrifices  offered  to 
the  gods  in  consequence,  traversed  the 
Forum  Romanum,  from  the  side  near 
the  Colosseum  to  the  Arch  of  Septimius 
Severusjand  in  the  middle  of  this  Fo- 
rum was  the  Lacus  Curtius,  whence 
the  Gne  Alto-rilievo  in  the  Villa 
Borghese  is  said  to  have  been  taken.   ■ 

num  the  Author  of  these  pages  is  indebted  lo 
Mr.  Ingram  :a  Gentleman  from  whose  know- 
ledge of  Italy  and  the  Arts  she  has,  in  several 
instances,  profited. 

[*)  During  the  early  days  of  Rome,  an  Ora- 
tor's pulpit  was  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
Forum,  near  the  Senate-house ;  and,  after 
the  Romans  had  conquered  the  maritime  city 
of  Antium,  and  taken  from  the  vessels  they 
found  in  that  port. bronze  Ship-beaks,  called, 
in  Latin,  Ho\tra,  the  aforesaid  Orator's  Pul- 
pit was  decorated  with  these  spoils,  and 
called  in  consequence  the  Rostra.  Cesar 
erected  a  second  Pulpit, denominated  the  new 
Rostra,  in  lhar  pari  of  the  Forum  nearest  to 
the  Velabrum. 

A  distance  of  about  750  feetone  way  and 
500  the  other. 

(4)  '"In  consequence  of  the  peace  concluded 
between  Romulusand  Tatius,  they  raised  con- 
jointly, about  the  middle  of  the  Fia  Sacra, 
an  Altar,  on  which  they  pledged  themselves 
to  observe  their  treaty.  Tatius  afterwards 
filled  up  great  part  of  the  marsh  under  the 
Capitolme  Hill,  cut  down  the  wood,  and 
made  the  Forum  where  the  Konians  now 
have  a  Market.  "—Sec  Diomrsws  of  Hali- 
CABMASSUS. 

(3)  Rome  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in 
the  mouth  of  an  extinct  volcano:  and  this 
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Tempio  delta  Concordia.  Adjoining 
to  the  remains  of  the  Portico  of  the  Ta- 
bularium,  modern  excavations  have 
disentombed  the  base  of  an  Edifice, 
supposed,  from  inscriptions  found 
among  its  ruins  (and  likewise  from 
ancient  accounts  of  Rome),  to  have 
been  the  Temple  of  Concord,  mention- 
ed by  Plutarch,  Dion,  etc.,  as  situated 
between  the  Forum  and  the  Capitol, 
near  the  Prisons,  with  its  front  opposite 
lo  the  Comitium.  Such  precisely  is 
the  Site  of  the  Ruin  in  question;  and, 
therefore,  antiquaries  of  the  present 
day  call  it  the  remains  of  the  Temple 
of  Concord,  raised  byFurius  Camillus, 
in  consequence  of  the  reconciliation  he 
effected  between  the  Senate  and  People 
of  Rome.  It  was  consumed  by  fire,  but 
rebuilt;  and  vestiges  of  the  Cella  may 
still  be  traced.  In  this  Temple,  or  the 
adjoining  Senaculum,  Cicero  convoked 
the  Senate  which  condemned  Lentulus 
and  Cethegus,  the  accomplices  of  Cati- 
line. 

Tempio  di  Giove  Tonante.  This 
beautiful  Edifice  was  erected  by  Augus- 
tus, in  gratitude  for  his  escape  from 
lightning.  Only  three  Columns  of  the 
Portico,  with  part  of- the  Entablature 
and  Frieze,  now  remain ;  (»)  and  on  the 
last  ar  e  sacrificial  instruments  in  Basso- 
rilievo;  namely,  the  Proeficulum,  the 
Patera,  the  Aspergillum,  the  Securis 
and  Cutter,  together  with  the  Alboga- 
lerus,  or  white  mitre,  worn  by  the 
priests  ofJupiter.  The  Columns, which 
are  made  of  Luna  marble,  fluted  and 
adorned  with  Corinthian  Capitals,  seem 
to  have  been  originally  tinged  with  the 
Tyrian  purple  colour  prevalent  in  every 
part  of  Pompeii.  (») 

Tempio  dellaFortuna.  OfthisEdi- 
fice,  long  mistaken  for  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  the  Portico  alone  remains ; 
and  this  Portico  neither  faces  the  Co- 
mitium, nor  is  it  very  near  the  Prisons. 

opinion  seems  justified  by  the  story  of 
M.Curtius,  and  the  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Temple  of  Peace  was  destroyed. 
The  Lacus  Cur lius  did  not,  however,  accord- 
ing lo  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  derive  its 
name  from  the  Roman  Knight  who,  about 
360  years  B.  C,  precipitated  himself  and 
his  horse  into  the  yawning  gulf  which  had 
suddenly  opened  in  the  centre  of  the  Forum; 
but  was  so  called  because  the  Sabine  general, 
Curtius,  nearly  lost  his  life  in  this  Lake, 
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It  consists,  in  front,  of  six  Ionic  Co- 
lumns of  granite  (whose  bases  and  capi- 
tals are  of  white  marble ),  with  one  Co- 
lumn on  each  side  :  they  support  an 
Entablature  and  a  Pediment,  and  all 
vary  in  diameter;  which  circumstance 
induces  a  belief  that  this  Edifice  must 
have  been  restored  with  materials 
borrowed  from  other  buildings.  More- 
over, the  interior  Frieze  now  remain- 
ing exhibits  some  ornaments  of  ex- 
cellent workmanship,  and  others  so 
inelegant  as  to  savour  strongly  of  the 
dark  ages  :  and  as  it  appears  evident 
that  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  situated  on 
the  ascent  to  the  Capitol,  was  burnt 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Maxentius,  and  rebuilt  about  the  age  of 
Constantine,  and  likewise  equally  evi- 
dent that  the  Temple  of  Fortune  stood 
very  near  that  of  Jupiter  Tonans, 
which  the  Portico  in  question  does, 
antiquaries  seem  satisfied  that  this  Por- 
tico was  the  entrance  to  the  Temple  of 
Fortune. 

Arco  di  Settimio  Severo,  erected 
about  the  year  205  of  the  Christian 
era,  by  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome, 
in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Septimius 
Sererus,  and  his  sons,  Caracalla  and 
Geta.  This  Arch  (of  the  Composite 
order)  was  originally  adorned  with  a 
Triumphal  car,  to  which  were  attached 
Six  Horses  :  in  the  Car  were  two  Figures, 
supposed  to  have  represented  Caracalla 
and  Gela;(3)  and  at  the  extremities  of  the 
Edifice  were  four  Statues  of  Soldiers, 
two  on  foot,  and  two  on  horseback. 
The  Bassi-rilievi  on  this  Arch  record  the 
Victories  of  Severus  over  the  Parthians, 
and  other  uncivilised  Nations:  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  third  line  of  an 
Inscription  still  visible,  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  fourth  line,  the  marble 
has  evidently  been  pared  away;  because 
Caracalla,  after  having  murdered  Geta, 
effaced  his  name,  wherever  it  appeared, 

when  the  great  battle  occurred  between 
Romulus  and  Tatius. 

(■)  Vitruvius  says,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Tonans  was  adorned  with  a  Portico  supported 
by  thirty  Columns. 

(*)  In  the  Fluting,  near  the  Capitals,  this 
colour  may  be  plainly  distinguished. 

(3)  Probably  the  sons  of  the  Emperor,  be- 
cause he  was  prevented  by  the  gout,  from 
assisting  in  the  triumphal  procession. 
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and  substituted  other  words  instead. 

ChiesadiS.  Adriano.  This  Church, 
the  Facade  of  which  is  ancient,  though 
apparently  built  after  the  Arts  began  to 
decline,  was  long  supposed  to  stand  on 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn  (the 
Treasury  of  the  Roman  Republic),  men- 
tioned by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  as 
having  been  erected  in  the  Street  leading 
to  the  Capitol,  about  the  time  of  the 
Consulate  of  Titus  Lartius  :  (')and  as 
the  Church  in  question  stands  in  the 
Street  leading  to  the  Capitol,  there 
seems  reason  to  suppose  it  occupies 
the  Site  of  the  ancient  Treasury,  before 
which  Augustus,  according  to  Tacitus, 
placed  the  Milliariumaureum,  whence 
the  distance  to  every  gate  of  the  City 
was  measured;  and  which  is  said  to 
have  stood  in  the  centre  of  Rome.  (2) 
Modern  antiquaries,  however,  suppose 
the  Temple  of  Saturn  to  have  been 
erected  close  to  the  Tarpeian  Rock, 
near  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  and  the 
Arch  of  Tiberius ;  and  they  likewise 
suppose  the  Church  of  S.  Adriano  to 
stand  on  the  foundations  of  the  Rasilica 
ofPauIus  iEmilius,  which  Edifice,  ac- 
cording to  some  opinions,  was  adorned 
with  the  Rrazen  Gate,  now  removed  to 
the  Basilica  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano, 
and  long  thought  to  have  originally 
belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Saturn. 

Colonna  di  Foca.  This  Column, 
which  probably  made  part  of  an  ancient 
building,  was  erected,  in  the  seventh 
century,  on  its  present  site,  by  the 
Exarch  Smaragdus,  in  honour  of  the 
EmperorPhocas,  whose  statue  of  bronze 
gilt  is  said  to  have  stood  on  the  top 
of  the  Column.  (3) 

Comizio.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
Via  Sacra,  near  the  Palatine  Hill,  stand 
three  beautiful  fluted  Corinthian  Co- 
lumns of  Pcntelic  marble,  supporting 
fragments  of  a  finely-worked  Entabla- 
ture, and  long  supposed  to  have  been 
part  of  the  Portico  of  a  Temple  erected 
to  Jupiter  Stator,  (4)  by  Romulus,  on 

(')  Livy  says,  Ihe  Temple  of  Saturn  was 
consecrated  in  the  year  Rome  494,  previous 
io  the  Christian  era,  by  the  Consuls  Aulus 
Semproniusand  Marcus  Minncius. 

(a)  From  this  column,  which  was  disco- 
vered in  the  excavations  made  in  the  Forum 
during  the  year  1823,  the  great  roads  branch- 
ed oft  in  straight  lines  to  all  parts  of  Italy. 

(3)  It  was  a  very  ancient  Roman  custom, 


the  spot  where  he  rallied  his  soldiers 
who  fled  from  the  Sabines.  But  the 
now  remaining  part  of  this  Edifice 
appears  to  have  been  built  when  archi- 
tecture had  risen  to  a  much  higher  de- 
gree of  perfection  than  during  thedays  of 
Romulus ;  which  circumstance,  added 
to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Fasti 
Consulares  having  been  found  here, 
has  induced  antiquaries  to  think  these 
beautiful  ruins  part  of  the  Comitium — 
especially  as  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Sta- 
tor, may  be  supposed  (according  to  the 
report  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus) 
to  have  stood  on  another  spot,  between 
the  Via  Sacra  and  the  Palatine  Hill.  (5) 
In  opposition,  however,  to  the  conjec- 
ture that  these  Columns,  long  denomi- 
nated the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
were  part  of  the  Comitium,  it  may  be 
urged,  that  the  remains  of  an  Edifice, 
called  the  Curia  Hostilia,  or  Hall  dedi- 
cated to  the  use  of  the  Senate,  are  so 
placed,  and  likewise  so  far  distant  from 
these  Columns,  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
whether  they  constituted  part  of  the 
Curia,  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the 
Comitium  certainly  did.  Some  persons 
suppose  they  adorned  a  building  called 
the  Grascostasis,  which  was  added  to 
the  Comitium,  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus, 
for  the  reception  of  Ambassadors;  and 
which,  having  been  destroyed,  was  re- 
built by  Antoninus  Pius;  but  as  the  Flut- 
ings  of  the  Columns  in  question  have 
the  same  Tyrian  purple  tinge  which  is 
seen  in  the  F  lutings  of  the  Columns  be- 
longing to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans, 
perhaps  they  were  all  erected  about  the 
same  period. 

In  the  early  days  of  Rome  the  Comi- 
tium was  an  open  space  of  ground,  ap- 
propriated to  themeetings  of  the  Curiae, 
and  subsequently  to  the  trials  of  civil 
causes.  This  area,  in  which  grew  the 
famous  fig-tree,  called  Ruminalis, 
under  which  Romulus  and  Remus  were 
said  to  have  been  suckled  by  the  she- 
wolf,  was  at   first    uncovered;    but, 

to  erect  in  the  Forum  columns  commemora- 
tive of  great  men. 

(4)  Stator  (oraTwp),  he  who  makes  to  slop 
or  stand. 

(5)  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  describes  the 
site  of  the  Temple  as  being  nearer  to  the  Pa- 
latine Hill  than  are  the  remains  of  the  Comi- 
tium. 
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about  nine  years  after  the  entrance  of 
Hannibal  into  Italy,  a  roof  was  added 
to  the  edifice;  and,  according  to  Nardi- 
ni,  it  was  afterwards  embellished  by 
Augustus  with  architectural  decora- 
tions. 

We  might  be  in  some  measure  ena- 
bled to  ascertain  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator,  if  we  knew  the  spot 
where  the  old  Gate  of  the  Palatium 
stood  :  for  Livy  speaks  thus,  when  de- 
scribing the  battle  betweenjHostus  Hos- 
tilius  and  Mettius  Curtius  (the  former 
commanding  the  Romans,  the  latter  the 
Sabines);  which  battle  was  the  cause  of 
the  erection  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator:  "No  sooner  had  Hostilius  fallen, 
than  the  Romans  fled:  they  were  re- 
pulsed to  the  old  Gate  of  the  Palatium. 
Romulus,  who  had  been  borne  away  by 
the  tide  of  discomfited  soldiers,  now 
stopped,  raising  his  arms  toward 
Heaven,  and  exclaiming;  «  Oh  Jupiter, 
by  thy  direction,  under  thy  auspices,  I 
placed  here  the  first  stones  of  the  foun- 
dations of  Rome  !  The  Capitol  is  al- 
ready in  the  power  of  the  Sabines  :  they 
won  it  by  a  crime  :  they  have  now 
gained  theValley,and  evenmenace  this 
Palatium.  Oh,  preserve  from  our  ene- 
mies the  spot  consecrated  to  thee  ! 
Dispel  the  fears  of  the  Romans  !  arrest 
their  disgraceful  flight!  and  here,  in 
this  very  place,  I  pledge  myself  to  erect 
a  Temple  to  thee,  under  the  name  of 
Jupiter  Stator,  a  Temple  which  shall 
serve  as  an  eternal  memorial  of  thy  pro- 
tection granted  to  Rome!'  —  The  Ro- 
mans stopped,  as  if  they  had  heard  the 
voice  of  a  god.  Curtius,  pursuing  them 
from  one  extremity  of  the  Forum  to  the 
other,  was  already  near  the  Gate  of  the 
Palatium,  when  Romulus,  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  intrepid  warriors,  attacked 
him.  He  fled;  and  his  horse,  alarmed 
by  being  followed,  threw  himself  into 
a  Bog,  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  his  rider."  [*)  It  appears,  from  this 
account,  that  the  flight  of  the  Ro- 
mans must  have  been  stopped  some 
way  beyond  the  Bog  called,  since,  the 

(0  See  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  i. 

{»)  The  Vestal  Virgins  were  bound  to  keep 
the  sacred  fire  unextinguished,  to  guard  the 
Palladium  (a  celebrated  statue  of  Pallas, 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  /Eneas 
from  Troy),  and  likewise  to  reconcile  dif-- 


Lake  of  Curtius;  therefore,  the  old  Gate 
of  the  Palatium  was,  in  all  probability, 
farther  from  the  Capitol  than  are  the 
Columns  long  called  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter Stator. 

Curia.  Between  the  back  part  of  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice  and 
the  Temple  of  Romulus,  now  the  Church 
of  S.  Teodoro,  are  ruins  of  a  brick  Edi- 
fice, erected  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and 
hence  called  Curia  Hostilia;  where,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  Senate  usually 
assembled.  This  Edifice  was  repaired 
and  probably  embellished  by  Sylla  :  but 
when  the  corpse  of  P.  Clodius  was  burnt 
in  it  by  the  populace,  the  whole  build- 
ing was  set  on  fire  and  totally  destroyed. 
Faustus,  the  son  of  Sylla,  was  directed  to 
rebuild  it;  but  Lepidus  pulled  it  down, 
to  make  room  for  a  Temple  of  Felicity, 
erecled  when  he  was  Master  of  the  Horse. 
Julius  Caesar  subsequently  undertook  to 
restoreit;  but,  his  death  intervening  the 
work  was  accomplished  by  Augustus, 
who  gave  to  the  new  edifice  the  name 
of  Curia  Julia,  in  honour  of  his  adop- 
tive father.  The  centre  of  this  building 
contained  a  statue  of  Victory,  brought 
by  Augustus  from  Tarentum ;  a  town  to 
which  the  Romans  were  indebted  for 
the  first  specimens  of  Grecian  taste  in 
the  fine  arts  which  adorned  their  capi- 
tal. These  specimens  were  taken  to 
Rome  by  Curtius  Hentalus,  in  the  year 
481,  u.  c.  Three  of  the  Walls  of  the 
Curia  Julia  are  in  tolerable  preserva- 
tion ;  and  several  Arches,  belonging  to 
this  Edifice,  may  st ill  be  traced  in  a 
House  adjoining  to  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Liberatrice.  Judging  by  the  pre- 
sent shape  of  the  ground,  a  long  flight 
of  steps  (probably  terminated  by  a  por- 
tico) occupied  the  lower  part  of  the 
facade  of  the  Curia,  which  looked  toward 
the  Capitol. 

Chiesadi  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice. 
Falerius  supposes  the  Temple  of  Vesta, 
erected  by  Nuraa  (and  where  the  Vestal 
Virgins(2)  guarded  the  sacred  fire  and 
the  Palladium),  to  have  stood  on,  or 
near,  the  site  of  this  Church  ;  and  in  its 


ferences,  and  become  arbiters  in  causes  of 
moment.  Vestals  were  so  called  from  their 
goddess,  Vesta,  or  Fire ;  the  word  Vesta 
being  derived  from  the  Hebrew  root  l£}bt, 
fire;  whence  the  Greek  Eon  a,  fire,  and  the 
Latin  Vesta. 
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vicinity,  according  to  report,  several 
sepulchral  inscriptions  have  been  found, 
apparently  belonging  to  the  tombs  of 
Vestals, whose  burial-place,  during  their 
high  office,  was  in  a  small  domain  call- 
ed the  Sacred  Grove,  and  appertaining 
to  the  Temple  of  Vesta.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, more  probable  that  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Liberatricc  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  Sacred  Grove/1)  than  on  the 
foundations  of  the  Temple  :  for  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicarnassus  says,  "Numa  built 
the  Temple  of  Vesta,  which  we  now  see 
between  the  Palatine  Hill  and  the  Capi- 
tol." Dion  Cassius  likewise  places  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  between  the  Palatine 
Hill  and  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  to  the  west  of 
the  Forum ;  and  if  this  was  its  situation, 
it  must  have  stood  behind  the  Church, 
and  rather  beyond  what  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  limits  of  the  Forum. 
Nevertheless  it  is  said  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  when  he  mentions  the 
young  Warriors  who  announced  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Sextus  Tarquinius, 
"That  they  appeared  in  the  Forum, 
where  they  bathed  in  the  water  of  a 
fountain,  near  the  Temple  of  Vesta; 
and,  after  proclaiming  the  victory,  quit- 
ted the  Forum."  He  also  mentions  that 
in  the  Forum,  on  the  spot  where  the 
Warriors  were  seen  to  bathe,  the  Ro- 
mans raised  a  Temple  to  Castor  and 
Pollux.(s)  We  learn  from  Ovid  that  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  erected  by  Numa  was 
round ;  and  in  after  ages  it  was  covered, 
as  Pliny  reports,  with'  bronze  brought 
from  Syracuse.  During  the  second  Pu- 
nic war  it  narrowly  escaped  being  burn  t ; 
and  in  the  great  conflagration,  under 
Nero,  it  was  destroyed,  though  rebuilt 
immediately.  Under  Commodus  it  again 
fell  a  prey  to  fire ;  but  is  supposed  to  have 
been  restored  by  Elagabalus.  The  La- 
cus  Curtius  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
near  the  site  of  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Libcratrice;  and  on  this  side  of 
the  Forum  the  Rostra,  the  Temple  of 

(0  Cicero  describes  the  Sacred  Grove  as 
bans  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  and 
stretching  westward. 

v»)  When  Caligula  extended  the  Imperial 
Palace  toward  the  Forum,  he  so  contrived 
that  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Polluxseemed 
to  be  the  Vestibule  of  his  mansion. 

(3j  Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  first  Sun-dial, 
ejected  for  public  use  at  Rome,  was  placed 


Augustus,  and  the  Basilica  of  Porcius, 
are  supposed  to  have  stood. (3) 

Tempio  di  Antonino  e  Faustina, 
built  a.  d.  168,  by  the  Roman  Senate, 
in  memory  of  their  Emperor,  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  and  his  Consort,  Faustina. 
The  Portico  of  this  Temple,  now  the 
Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  dis- 
plays ten  Corinthian  Columns  of  mar- 
ble, called,  by  the  Romans,  cipollino. 
The  sides  of  the  Portico  seem  originally 
to  have  been  encrusted  with  marble, 
now  taken  away;  but  a  Frieze  of  white 
marble,  adorned  with  Gryphons,  etc. 
still  remains,  and  proves  the  ancient 
magnificence  of  the  building. 

Tempio  di  i?emo,(4)  now  Chiesa  dei 
SS.  Cosimo  e  Damiano.  The  Bronze 
Door,  Marble  Door-case,  and  Porphyry 
Columns  on  the  outside  of  this  Building, 
appear  to  be  antique;  as  does  the  Ro- 
tondo,  which  serves  as  a  Vestibule:  but 
the  Body  of  the  Church  seems  to  have 
been  erected  about  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine.  In  this  Temple  was  a  Pave- 
ment, containing  the  Plan  of  Rome,  cut 
on  white  marble,  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla; 
which  plan,  mutilated  and  unmethodis- 
ed,  is  now  fixed  into  the  Wall  of  the 
Staircase  of  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 
The  Subterranean  Part  of  this  Temple 
merits  notice. 

Tempio  della  Pace.  Vespasian,  after 
terminating  the  War  with  Judea,  raised 
this  vast  Edifice  about  the  year  75.  It 
was  the  most  magnificent  Temple  of  an- 
cient Rome ;  being  encrusted  with 
bronze  gilt,  adorned  with  stupendous 
columns,  and  enriched  with  the  fi- 
nest statues  and  pictures  of  the  Gre- 
cian Schools,  among  Which  was  the 
celebrated  portrait  of  Ialysus,  painted 
by  Protogenes,  for  the  Rhodians,  and 
the  statue,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  of  the 
Nile,  with  sixteen  children.  The  citi- 
zens deposited  their  wealth  in  this 
Temple;  and  here  Titus  Vespasian  plac- 


on  this  side  of  the  Forum,  about  the  year 
u.  c.  491.  During  the  first  Punic  war, 
when  Catana  was  captured  by  the  Romans, 
M.  Valerius  Messala  brought  a  sun-dial  from 
that  city,  and  placed  it  in  the  Forum. 

(4)  According  to  some  opinions,  this  was 
a  double  Temple,  erected  to  the  Brothers 
Romulus  and  Remus. 
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ed  the  spoils  of  Jerusalem.  In  short,  it 
served  as  a  public  treasury  till  about  a 
hundredyears  after  its  foundation ;  when 
the  whole  Edifice,  with  all  the  precious 
contents,  are  said  to  have  been  destroy- 
ed by  fire,  which  issued  suddenly  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  this  record 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  added 
to  an  idea  that  the  style  of  architecture 
is  not  good  enough  for  the  days  of  Ves- 
pasian, has  lately  led  antiquaries  to 
conjecture  that  these  ruins,  called  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  are  in  fact  nothing 
more  than  the  remains  of  a  Basilica 
erected  near  the  Colosseum  by  Maxen- 
tius;  though,  after  his  death,  called  the 
Basilica  of  Constantine.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, we  might  come  nearer  the  truth 
by  supposing  that  Maxentius  raised  his 
Basilica  on  the  Site  of  the  Temple  of 
Peace ;  («)  availing  himself  of  the  remains 
—for  remains  there  surely  must  have 
been— of  the  ancient  Edifice,  in  order 
to  construct  his  own  :  but  he  appears  to 
have  extended  his  Basilica  beyond  the 
site  of  the  Temple;  as,  in  consequence 
of  late  excavations,  part  of  the  Via 
Sacrawasdiscovered  under  theBasilica: 
and  the  New  Branch  of  the  aforesaid 
Road,  evidently  made  after  the  Basilica 
was  built,  is  not  constructed  like  the 
ancient  part.  This  New  Branch  runs 
parallel  with  two  sides  of  the  Basilica ; 
and  then,  passing  in  front  of  the  Tem- 
ples of  Remus,  and  Antoninus  and  Faus- 
tina, joins  the  Old  Road  near  the  Site  of 
the  Arch  of  Fabian.  The  ancient  Via 
Sacra  went  from  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
on  the  left  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Rome,  toward  the  Amphitheatre.  Little 
now  can  be  traced  of  the  splendid  pile 
of  ruins  called  Constantine's  Basilica, 
except  three  immense  Arches  (which 
formed  one  side  of  the  Edifice),  part  of 
the  Roof,  Niches  for  statues,  and  Doors 
of  Communication  :  but  what  serves  to 

(«)  The  ruins  of  (his  Edifice,  in  their  present 
stale,  correspond  wilh  the  account  given  by 
Pliny  of  the  Temple  of  Peace.  Hist.  IS  at. 
1.  36.  c.  15. " 

(2)  According  to  Vasi,  this  Column 
is  fifty,  eight  Paris  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  base  and  capital  inclusive ;  and 
rather  more  than  nineteen  feel  in  circum- 
ference 

(3)  Apartments  of  small  dimensions,  which 
probably  held  some  of  the  treasures  deposited 
in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  were,  in  consequenc 


convey  some  idea  of  ihe  grandeur  of 
this  Building,  is  one  of  the  eight  Co- 
lumns with  which  its  interior  was  em- 
bellished, namely,  a  fluted  Corinthian 
Shaft  of  white  marble,  sixteen  English 
feet  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and, 
without  base  or  capital,  forty-eight  feet 
hi^h:(2)it  now  stands  before  "the  Church 
of  S.Maria  Maggiore.  The  Basilica  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  a  quadrangular 
shape,  about  three  hundred  feet  in. 
length,  and  about  two  hundred  broad; 
and  the  remaining  parts  exhibit  a  style 
of  architecture  anterior  to  the  days  of 
Maxentius,  and  not  dissimilar  to  that  of 
the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome.(3) 

The  houses  of  the  Rex  Sacrificules, 
and  the  PontifexMaximus,  were  likewise 
situated  on  the  Via  Sacra.  The  former 
was  united  to  that  of  the  Vestal  Virgins 
by  Augustus,  and  must  therefore  have 
been  originally  contiguous  to  it. 

^Irco  di  Tito— built  with  Pentelic 
marble,  by  the  Senate  and  People  of 
Rome,  and  dedicated  toTitus,in  honour 
of  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  This 
Edifice  consists  of  one  large  Arch,  over 
which  is  an  Attic  Story.  Each  front  was 
originally  embellished  with  four  fluted 
Composite  Columns.  On  the  Frieze  is 
the  triumphal  procession  of  Titus,  to- 
gether with  the  image  of  a  River-god, 
probably  the  Jordan.  Under  the  Arch 
on  one  side  is  Titus,  seated  in  a  Car, 
conducted  by  the  Genius  of  Rome,  and 
attended  by  Victory,  who  is  crowning 
him  with  laurel.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Arch  are  the  Spoils  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  namely,  the  table  of  the 
Show-bread,  the  tables  oftheLaw,(4)  the 
Seven-branched  Golden  Candlestick,  the 
Jubilee  Trumpets,  the  Incense  Vessels, 
etc.  copied,  no  doubt,  from  the  origi- 
nals; and  therefore  the  most  faithful 
representations  extant  of  these  sacred 
Jewish  antiquities. (5)  The  Deification  of 

of  an  excavation,  found  under  the  Basilica  of 
Constantine. 

(4)  The  Tables  of  the  Law  are  no  longer 
distinguishable. 

(5)  Josephus  supposes  the  Veil,  and  Tables 
of  the  Law,  to  have  been  placed  in  lhe  Im- 
perial Palace  at  Rome ;  and  the  Candlestick, 
and  other  spoils,  in  lhe  Temple  of  Peace. 
The  Golden  Fillet,  according  to  report,  was 
seen  in  the  days  of  Adrian ;  and  several  of 
the  sacred  Hebrew  vessels  were  carried  by 
Gensericto  Africa. 
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Titus  is  represented  on  the  Roof  of  the 
inside  of  the  Arch.  This  Edifice  was 
nearly  destroyed,  that  its  ornaments 
might  he  placed  elsewhere;  hut  enough 
remains  to  prove  that  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  building  of  its  kind  ever  erect- 
ed at  Rome.(')  On  the  attic  story,  front- 
ing the  Amphitheatre,  the  following 
inscription  may  still  be  seen  :— 

SENATVS 

POPVLVSQVE  .  R0MANV9 

DITO  .  TITO  .  DIV1  .  VESPASIAM  .  F  . 

VESPASIANO  .  AVGVSTO. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  appellation  of 
divo  here  given  to  Titus,  that  this  Mo- 
nument was  erected  to  him  alter  his 
death;  for  such  a  title  was  never  con- 
ferred upon  the  living  Emperors.  To 
prevent  the  Arch  from  falling,  it  has 
been  lately  and  judiciously  repaired; 
for  the  modern  work  is  of  such  a  de- 
scription that  it  cannot  be  confounded 
with  the  ancient. 

Gradinata  del  Tempio  di  Venere  e 
Roma.  The  steps  not  long  ago  exca- 
vated, between  the  Church  of  S.  Fran- 
cesca  Romana  and  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
appear  to  be  part  of  those  which  led 
from  the  forum  to  the  Temples  of  Venus 
and  Rome.  These  Temples  were  en- 
compassed by  a  Portico,  adorned  with 
a  double  row  ofColumnsof  grey  granite, 
remains  of  which  are  still  discoverable ; 
as  are  the  Foundations  of  the  Portico. 
The  Temples,  though  each  had  its  sepa- 
rate Entrance  and  Cella,  formed  only 
one  edifice,  in  length  about  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  in  width.  The  front 
toward  the  Forum  was  adorned  with 
Corinthian  fluted  Columns  of  Parian 
marble,  near  six  feet  in  diameter;  as 
was  that  toward  the  Colosseum ;  and  on 
either  side  were  Columns  of  the  same 
description,  Fragments  of  which  re- 
main. Beyond  the  Steps  leading  from 
the  Forum  on  one  side,  and  the  Colos- 

(^  Judea  is  always  represented,  on  the 
Medals  struck  by  Titus,  as  a  Female,  sitting 
on  the  ground,  in  a  posture  denoting 
sorrow. 

(«)  The  name  of  this  Double  Temple  seems 
allusive  to  the  boasted  descent  of  the  Romans 
from  yEneas,  the  Son  of  Venus. 

(3)  Gladiatorial  Shows  were  exhibited  in 
this  Amphitheatre  till  the  year  404;  when  an 
Eastern  Monk,  uamed  Almachius,  or  Telema- 
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seum  on  the  other,  to  the  Courts  of  this 
double  Temple,  were  Steps  which  en- 
compassed the  Building,  and  led  to  its 
Vestibules.  Each  Cella  likewise  was  ap- 
proached by  a  Flight  of  Steps,  and 
adorned  with  Columns  of  porphyry, 
found,  from  late  excavations,  to  have 
been  upwards  of  two  feet  in  diameter. 
The  Roof  was  stuccoed  and  gilt;  and 
the  interior  Walls  and  Pavement  were 
encrusted  with  giallo  antico  and  ser- 
pentino.  The  Cella  of  each  Temple,  the 
Niches  for  the  statues  of  Venus  and 
Rome,  and  a  considerable  part  of  one 
of  the  Side  Walls,  are  tolerably  perfect, 
and  indicate  that  the  whole  Edifice  must 
have  been  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  architec- 
ture. It  was  built  after  the  designs  of 
the  Emperor  Adrian;  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  Ceiling  of  each  Cella 
is  ornamented,  resembles  the  style 
of  the  remaining  Roofs  of  his  Villa  near 
Tivoli.(a) 

Colosseo.  This  vast  and  magnificent 
Structure  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  of  Colosseum  from  a  colossal  Sta- 
tue (one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high; 
of  Nero,  in  the  character  of  Apollo, 
which  was  placed  in,  or  near  it.  Titus, 
at  the  consecration  of  the  Edifice,  exhi- 
bited Gladiatorial  Shows(3)  in  its  Arena(4) 
during  a  hundred  days;  and  five  thou- 
sand wild  beasts,  together  with  some 
thousands  of  Gladiators,  are  said  to  have 
been  sacrificed  on  this  occasion.  The 
Colosseo  was  commenced  by  Flavius 
Vespasian,  finished  by  Titus,  and  opened 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  Fisb-ponds  of  Nero.  Its  exterior 
circular  Wall  rests  on  two  steps,  and 
had  three  Rows  of  Arches,  eighty  in 
each  Row,  placed  one  above  the  other, 
with  half  columns  between  them,  to 
support  their  respective  Entablatures; 
the  first  Row  of  half  columns  being 
Doric,  the  second  Ionic,  the  third  Co- 
rinthian ;  and  the  fourth  Story,  which 

chus,  rushed  into  the  Arena,  and  endea- 
voured to  separate  the  Combatants.  The 
Praetor  Alypius,  who  enjoyed  these  horrid 
sights,  ordered  the  Gladiators  to  slay  the 
Monk:  they  obeyed ;  but  he  was  canonised, 
and  Honorius  abolished  the  Shows.  Combats 
of  Gladiators  were  instituted  A.  u.  c.  490. 

(4)  So  called  because  strewed  with  sand, 
that  the  blood  of  the  wounded  might  not 
make  the  place  slippery. 
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terminates  the  Edifice,  was  embellished 
with  Corinthian  Pilasters,  and  had 
Windows  instead  of  Arches.  The  exte- 
rior Arches  of  the  first  Row  are  marked 
with  numerical  letters,  indicative  of 
the  interior  Staircases  (of  which  there 
were  twenty),  whereby  each  class  of 
persons  ascended  to  the  Seats  provided 
for  them.  Seventy-six  Entrances  were 
appropriated  to  the  People ;  two  were 
for  the  Gladiators;  and  two  for  the 
Emperor  and  his  Suite:  andbetween  the 
Arches  numbered  XXXVHl  and  XXXIX, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Entrance 
from  the  Palace  of  Titus  to  the  Amphi- 
theatre. The  shape  of  this  Edifice  is  an 
oval,  computed  to  be  sixteen  hundred 
and  forty-one  Paris  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
in  height :  its  Arena,  likewise  an  oval,  is 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  Paris  feet 
in  length,  by  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  in  width;  and  surrounded  with  a 
Dwarf  wall,  sufficiently  high  to  have 
protected  the  spectators  from  the  wild 
beasts.  The  Arena  has  two  Entrances ; 
one  opposite  to  the  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Rome,  the  other  on  the  side  of  theMons 
Coelius ;  and  near  the  latter  Entrance  is 
a  gigantic  Buttress  raised  by  Pius  VII., 
to  prevent  this  part  of  the  structure 
from  falling.  The  materials  of  which  it 
is  chiefly  composed  are  immense  blocks 
oftravertino//,)  originally  fixed  together 
with  iron,  or  bronze  cramps,  now  taken 
away;(a)  and  the  time  employed  in 
building  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
aboutfouryears. — The  wall  ofthe  Arena 
had  Doors  in  the  form  of  Grates,  through 
which  the  wild  beasts  and  Gladiators 
entered;  and  immediately  above  this 
Wall  was  the  Podium,  or  Balcony,  for 
the  Emperor  atid  his  Family,  the  Priests, 
Vestals,  Senators,  and  Magistrates  en- 
titled to  curule  chairs ;  and  behind  these 
seats  rose  others,  for  the  several  classes 
of  Citizens,  each  class  having  its  pecu- 
liar door,  leading  to  its  Seats.  These 
Benches  for  the  People  were  divided  into 
three  parts,  called  Mceniana,  or  Prce- 
cinctiones,  and  subdivided  by  small 
Steps,  called  Cunei.  The  first  part 
contained  twenty-four  Benches;  the  se- 
cond sixteen  ;  and  the  third  (originally 
constructed  with  wood)  ten  only,  besides 

(•)  Lapis  Tyburtinus,  a  stone  much  used 
in  large  buildings  al  Rome. 


the  Gallery,  appropriated  to  the  Popu- 
lace: but  this  third  division  having 
taken  fire,  was  restored,  in  stone,  by 
Elagabalus,  and  Alexander  Severus. 
Every  Storey  of  this  Amphitheatre  had  a 
spacious  circular  covered  Corridor;— 
to  the  first  three  of  which  light  was 
admitted  by  the  exterior  Arches;  and, 
to  the  last,  by  the  windows.  Each  of 
these  Corridors  (called  Fomrtortt)  led  to 
the  staircases  of  the  different  floors, 
and  likewise  to  the  seats.  The  Benches 
are  supposed  to  have  held  eighty-seven 
thousand  spectators ;  and  the  Gallery 
above  them  upward  of  twenty  thousand. 
The  Attic  Corridor  was  ornamented 
with  eighty  columns  of  marble,  sup- 
porting a  Terrace,  whereon  stood  the 
workmen  who  had  charge  ofthe  Vela- 
rium, or  Awning,  which  was  stretched 
over  the  whole  Structure,  from  the  walls 
to  the  Arena,  in  case  of  rain,  or  extreme 
heat :  and  in  the  Wall  of  this  Attic  Storey 
are  Square  Holes,  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained part  ofthe  apparatus  for  fixing 
the  Awning.  This  Amphitheatre  suffered 
by  fire  under  Antoninus  Pius,  and  was 
repaired  in  consequence  :  it  likewise 
suffered  again,  from  the  same  cause, 
under  Macrinus,  and  was  repaired  by 
Alexander  Severus.  In  consequence  of 
late  excavations  under  the  Arena,  sub- 
terranean AValls  and  Passages  have  been 
discovered ;  the  former  apparently  con 
structed  during  the  middle  ages ;  and 
among  the  latter  is  the  spot  where  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  as- 
sassinate Commodus.  Fragments  of 
Columns,  Sculpture,  and  Inscriptions, 
were  likewise  discovered;  and  one  of 
the  Inscriptions  signifies,  that  the 
Arena,  Podium,  Benches,  and  some  of 
the  Entrances,  were  repaired  about  the 
year  439  of  the  Christian  era,  by  Lam- 
padius,  Prefect  of  Rome  :  and  according 
to  another  Inscription,  repairs  were 
again  made,  about  the  year  480,  in 
consequence  of  damage  done  by  an 
earthquake.  But  the  great  mischief  this 
stupendous  Edifice  sustained  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  from  civil  war,  so 
completely  ruined  part  of  the  exterior 
wall  which  fronts  the  Church  of  S.  Gre- 
gorio,  thatthe  fallen  andloosen^dstones 
furnished  ample  materials  for  building 

(a)  The  Cramps  were  fastened  with  melted 
lead. 
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several  large  palaces :  and  this  purloin- 
ing business  went  on  so  prosperously, 
that  if  the  Arena  had  not,  at  length, 
been  consecrated  to  Christian  worship, 
the  remaining  Walls  might  probably 
have  become  the  prey  of  stone-ma- 
sons.('J 

Near  the  Colosseum,  toward  the  Via 
Sacra,  are  ruins  of  a  Fountain,  called 
the  Met  a  Sudans,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  Meta  of  a  Circus.  It  was  conical, 
and  had  a  jet  d'eau  issuing  from  the 
vertex.  It  must  once  have  been  magni- 
ficent, because  it  is  introduced  on  the 
medals  ofthe  Amphitheatre  which  bear 
the  names  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  Alex- 
anderSeverus, andGordianusPius.  The 
same  medals  display  arches  in  the  form 
of  a  portico,  which  were  probably  the 
aqueduct  that  conveyed  water  to  the 
Meta  Sudan*,  for  the  use  of  persons 
who  assisted  at  the  Shows;  and  for 
filling  the  Arena  when  Naumachiae  were 
exhibited  there. 

In  that  part  of  the  Via  Sacra  which 
was  near  the  Colosseum,  Nardini  places 
the  House  of  Ancus  Martius,  the  Temple 
of  the  Lares,  the  Altar  of  Orbona,  the 
Temple  of  Strenia  ( the  goddess  of  new- 
year's  gifts),  and  the  Colossus,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  high,  which  was 
originally  placed  by  Nero  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  his  golden  house;  but  removed 
by  Vespasian,  and  deposited  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Via  Sacra.  This  Co- 
lossus appears  to  have  been  of  bronze  ; 
the  head  originally  resembled  Nero,  but 
Vespasian  transformed  it  into  an  Apollo. 
It  was  removed  a  second  time  by  Adrian, 
and  by  Commodus  the  face  was  changed 
into  a  likeness  of  himself.  (»)  Several 
statues  of  Elephants,  in  bronze,  were 
likewise  placed  upon  the  Via  Sacra; 
which  seems  to  have  been,  in  the 
days  of  Horace,  a  favourite  lounge  for 
idlers. 

Arco  di  Constantino,  dedicated  to 
that  Emperor,  by  the  Senate  and  People 
of  Rome,  in  memory  of  his  victory  over 

0)  Persons  who  wish  to  seethe  Colosseum 
by  moonlight  should  provide  themselves 
with  lanterns;  and  likewise  apply,  at  the 
neighbouring  Guard-house,  for  a  Soldier  to 
conduct  Ihem  up  the  Stairs,  and  through  the 
Corridors,  to  the  Attic  Storey. 

(a)  ThU  immense  statue  could  not  have  been 
supercxcellent  with  respect  to  workmanship ; 


MaxentiusatthePonteMolle.  This  Arch 
stands  near  the  Colosseum,  between  the 
Palatine  and  Coelian  Hills,  and  is  the 
most  splendid   because  the  best-pre- 
served edifice  of  its  kind  remaining  in 
Rome.   It  consists  of  three  Arches,  that 
in  the  centre  being  of  much  larger  di- 
mensions than  the  others.    It  has,  on 
each  front,  [four  fluted  Corinthian  Co- 
lumns: seven  being  giallo  antico,  and 
one  partly  giallo  antico  and  partly  white 
marble  :  and  on  the  Pilasters,  above 
these  Columns,  are  Statues  of  Dacian 
warriors.!3)     The    Bassi-rilievi    which 
enrich  the  Frieze,  and  represent  the 
Conquest  of  Verona  and  the  Victory  at 
the  Ponte  Molle,  together  with  the  four 
Figures  of  Fame,  and  the  two  Medallions 
on  the  sides  of  the  Arch,  are  proofs  of 
the  decline  of  Sculpture  under  Constan- 
tine  :  the  other  Bassi-rilievi,  two  below 
the  Great  Arcade  excepted  (which  were 
also  done  in  the  time  of  Constantine), 
are  finely  worked,  and  belonged  to  the 
triumphal  Arch  of  Trajan,  which  adorn- 
ed his  Forum,  but  was  taken  to  pieces 
by  order  of  the  Roman  Senate,  that  its 
superb   materials   might  be  employed 
to  ornament  the  triumphal  Arch  of  a  far 
less  deserving  Emperor.    One  of  these 
beautiful  Bassi-rilievi  (fronting  the  Co- 
losseum) represents  the  Triumphal  En- 
try ofTrajan  into  Rome;  and  another, 
on  the  opposite  side,  represents  him  in 
the  act  of  offering  the  Sacrifice  called 
Suovetaurilia.    The  statues  of  Dacian 
Warriors,  the  Columns  of  giallo  antico, 
and  all  the  Cornices,  were  taken  from 
the  Arch  of  Trajan. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Teodoro.  Immediately 
behind  the  Forum  Romanum,  on  the 
way  to  the  Forum  Boarium,  and  on  the 
spot  supposed  to  have  been  the  Lupercal , 
stands  this  small  Rotondo,  erected,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  several  anti- 
quaries, on  the  Site  ofthe  ancient  Tem- 
ple of  Romulus;  which  stood  in  the 
Lupercal,  where  he  and  Remus  were 
discovered;  and,  in  confirmation  of  these 

as  Pliny  tells  us  the  art  of  castingbronze  sta- 
tues had  considerably  declined  in  the  days  of 
Nero. 

(3)  The  heads  of  these  eight  statues  are  said 
to  have  been  purloined  and  carried  to  Florence 
by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici ;  but  restored  by  Cle- 
ment XII. 
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opinions,  the  bronze  Wolf  of  Etruscan 
workmanship,  now  preserved  in  the  Ca- 
pitol, was  found  in  this  Temple.  More- 
over, it  was  customary  for  the  ancient 
Romans  to  carry  Sick  Infants  to  the 
Temple  of  Romulus  :  and  Sick  Infants 
are  now  taken  to  the  Church  of  S.  Teo- 
doro  ;  a  circumstance  which  corrobo- 
rates the  opinion,  that  this  Church  was 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Romulus  :  for  ancient  customs  are  still 
preserved  at  Rome,  especially  those 
which  relate  to  religion.  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  reports,  that  the  Arca- 
dians erected  a  Temple  to  Pan,  on  a 
part  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  called  the  Lu- 
percal,  near  a  Cavern  and  a  Wood; 
adding,  "When  Romulus  and  Remus 
were  committed  to  the  Tiber,  that  river 
being  much  swoln,  came  up  to  the  foot 
of  the  Palatine  Hill,  where  the  cradle 
which  contained  the  devoted  Infants 
was  placed.  When  the  water  receded, 
the  cradle,  being  dashed  against  a  large 
stone,  was  overturned;  and  a  she-wolf, 
who  lurked  near,  attracted  by  the  cries 
of  the  terrified  Infants,  came  and  licked 
off  the  mud  with  which  they  were  co- 
vered, and  likewise  suckled  them;  till, 
being  disturbed  by  the  approach  of 
Shepherds,  she  took  refuge  in  a  neigh- 
bouring wood,  according  to  tradition, 
consecrated  to  Pan.  In  this  wood  was 
a  Grotto,  which  (though  the  wood  no 
longer  exists)  may  still  be  seen,  near  the 
edifices  of  the  Palatine,  on  the  road  to 
the  Circus;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Grotto  stands  an 2Edicula,[l)  where  this 
adventure  is  recorded  in  bronze.  The 
work  appears  very  ancient,  and  repre 
sents  two  Infants  suckled  by  a  Wolf."(*) 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  iEdicula  men- 
tioned by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
might  have  been  the  ancient  Temple  of 
Romulus ;  and  if  so,  its  situation,  as  de- 
scribed by  him,  accords  with  that  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Teodoro.(3)  On  the  outside 
of  the  door  of  entrance  to  this  Church 
stands  a  Pagan  Altar..   The  walls  of  the 

(■)  JEdiculoz  were  small  edifices,  each  of 
which  contained  an  altar;  many  of  them  may 
still  be  seen  in  Magna  Gratia :  they  resemble 
modern  oratories. 

(2)  The  precise  words  are,  "aWoIf  present- 
ing her  teats  to  the  Twins. " 

Livy  confirms  the  statement  of  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus.    See  T.  Liv.  lib.  i. 

(3)  Venuti  asserts  that  the  little  Temple  of 
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Church  are  circular,  perfect,and,  though 
ancient,  not  of  very  high  antiquity.  They 
exhibit  withinside  three  large  Niches  for 
Statues.  The  Roof  is  modern ;  and  the 
Tribuna  displays  a  Mosaic  of  the  eighth 
century;  at  which  period,  Pope  Adrian  I. 
converted  this  Edifice  into  a  Christian 
Temple.  Its  interior  may  be  seen  every 
Sunday  morning,  from  eight  o'clock  till 
ten ;  and  every  Thursday  morning,  from 
seven  o'clock  till  eight. 

Arco  diSettimio  Severo  in  Velabrum. 
This  Arch,  of  the  Composite  Order,  was 
erected  by  the  Rankers  and  Tradesmen 
of  the  Forum  Roarium,  to  Septimius  Se- 
verus,  his  Consort,  Julia,  and  their  Sons, 
Caracalla  and  Geta.  On  one  side  of  this 
Arch  is  a  Basso-rilievo,  which  repre- 
sents Septimius  Severusand  Julia  sacri- 
ficing; and  on  the  other  side  Caracalla 
and  Geta  were  represented  sacrificing  : 
but  the  figure  of  the  latter  was  torn 
down  by  his  barbarous  murderer, 
though  the  place  it  occupied  may  still 
be  seen.  The  name  of  Geta,  in  the 
inscription  on  the  Arch,  was  likewise 
effaced  by  Caracalla.  Adjoining  to  this 
Edifice  is  the  Church  of  S.  Giorgio  in 
Velabrum,  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  Basilica  of  Sempronius. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  Velabrum 
is  uncertain;  but  this  name  was  given 
to  all  that  part  of  the  plain  extending 
from  the  Forum  Romanum  toward  the 
Circus  Maximus.  This  plain  seems  to 
have  been  originally  a  marsh;  in  order 
to  drain  which,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
cleanse  the  streets  of  Rome,  Tarquinius 
Priscus  constructed  the  Cloaca  Maxima. 
In  the  Velabrum  was  the  Forum  Boa- 
rium,  where  stood  the  celebrated  statue 
of  a  Cow,  by  Myron.  (4)  The  Forum  Oli- 
torium,  theForum  Piscatorium,  and  the 
Temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Numa,  were 
likewise  in  this  quarter;  and  the  last 
stood,  according  to  Livy,  at  the  lower 
end  of  a  street  called  the  Argiletum, 
and  chiefly  tenanted  by  booksellers. 

Arco  di  Giano  Quadrifronte.  This  is 

Romulus  was  long  preserved  in  its  original 
state  of  simplicity;  by  way  of  calling  to  the 
remembrance  of  the  Romans  the  simple 
manners  of  their  ancestors. 

(4)  According  to  some  writers,  the  statue 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Forum  Boarium 
was  that  of  a  bronze  Bull,  brought  from 
jEgina. 
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a  square  Building,  composed  of  immense 
blocks  of  white  Grecian  marble ;  and  was 
once  adorned  with  columns  and  statues, 
which  have  disappeared.  It  has  an  Arch 
in  the  centre  of  every  front;  and  the 
brickwork  above  the  cornice  te  of  mo- 
dern date.  (■)  This  Edifice  seems  origi- 
nally to  have  been  either  a  Market-house, 
or  an  Exchange,  of  which  there  were 
several  in  ancient  Rome;  almost  every 
Forum  was  provided  with  one  of  them, 
and  they  were  called  Jani. 

To  the  left  of  the  Arch  of  Janus  Qua- 
drifrons,  at  the  end  of  a  path  with  small 
Arches  thrown  over  it,  is  a  little  Rill  of 
peculiarly  limpid  and  excellent  Water, 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  and  which  tradition  reports  to 
be  the  Source  of  the  Juturna;  whence 
sprang  a  Lake  of  the  same  name ;  in 
which  Lake  Castor  and  Pollux  are  said 
to  have  watered  their  horses  after  the 
battle  at  the  Lacus  Regillus. 

Cloaca  Maxima.  Just  beyond  the 
above-named  little  Rill  of  Water  is  the 
great  Arch  of  the  CloacaMaxima,  con- 
structed by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  with 
rude  and  immense  stones,  hewn  from 
the  Tarpeian  Rock,  and  placed  on  each 
/other,  so  as  to  form,  withoutany  cement, 
this  stupendous  Subterranean  Corridor, 
•  one  of  the  most  surprising  and  useful 
public  works  of  ancient  Rome.(2)  Its 
breadth  and  height  were  the  same, — 
about  eighteen  Roman  architectural 
palmi.  It  entered  the  Tiber  between 
the  Pons  Senatorius  and  the  still  exist- 
ing Temple  of  Vesta;  and  its  Mouth  may 
be  seen  when  the  river  is  low.  (3)— The 
Cloaca  Maxima  communicated  with 
several,  comparatively  speaking,  small 
Common    Sewers;  all  of  which   were 

(')  It  was  added  by  the  Frangipani  family, 
when  they  converted  this  Building  into  a 
small  Fortress. 

(a)  Dionysiusof  Halicarnassus,  when  speak- 
ingof  the  Cloacae  madeby  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
says:  "The  work  is  admirable;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  Rome  has  nothing  more  magnifi- 
cent, nothing  which  better  proves  her  gran- 
deur, than  the  Aqueducts,  Paved  Roads,  and 
Common  Sewers.  "  And  Pliny  says,  that 
the  Cloacae,  or  Common  Sewers,  were  the 
most  wonderful  of  the  public  works  at 
Rome;  being  cut  through  hills,  and  under 
the  very  foundations  of  the  City  ;  and  more- 
over so  spacious,  that  a  car  loaded  with  hay 
might  pass  through  them.   Common  Sewers 
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united  in  the  Forum  Romanum,  and  dis- 
charged their  contents  into  the  Cloaca 
Maxima.  These  Cloaca  were  extend- 
ed, and  completed,  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin. 
This  EdiGce,  which  stands  in  the  Forum 
Boarium,  is  supposed,  by  some  authors, 
to  have  been  the  Temple  of  Pudicitia 
Patricia,  or  Chastity;  from  which  Ple- 
beians were  excluded: (4)  but  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  says,  "  that  Servius  Tul- 
lius  erected  a  temple  to  Fortune  in  the 
Forum  Boarium,  andanother  to  Fortuna 
Virilis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber:"  and 
as  the  last-named  building  is  similar  in 
form  to  that  called  the  Temple  of  Pudi- 
citia Patricia,  perhaps  they  might  both 
have  been  erected  about  the  same  time, 
and  both  consecrated  'to  Fortune  by 
Tullius.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Edi- 
fice in  question  Avas  originally  an  an- 
cient Temple  ;  because  part  of  the  Cella, 
built  with  large  blocks  of  travertino,  and 
eight  Columns  of  the  exterior  Peristyle, 
still  remain.  Seven  of  these  Columns 
may  be  discovered  in  the  Walls  of  the 
Church,  and  one  in  the  Sacristy;  they 
are  of  Grecian  marble  fluted,  and  of  the 
Composite  Order,  with  Capitals  so  fine- 
ly worked,  that  probably  they  were 
executed  long  after  the  construction  of 
the  Temple.  Pope  Adrian  I.  rebuilt  this 
Edifice,  in  the  year  728;  and,  from 
being  overcharged  with  ornaments,  it 
received  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Cosmedin.{5)  Us  Portico  contains  an 
ugly  ancient  Mask,  probably  the  Mouth 
of  a  Fountain;  but  (in  consequence  of 
an  idea,  once  prevalent  among  the 
populace,  that  oracles  issued  from  it) 
called  Boccadella  verita.{6)  The  Church 

were  invented  by  the  Romans.  The  smaller 
Cloacee,  which  all  communicated  with  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  were  continually  cleansed 
by  streams  of  water  resembling  rivers. 

(3)  It  is  sometimes  practicable  to  enter  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  in  a  small  boat. 

(4)  Virginia,  though  of  noble  birth,  was  ex- 
cluded from  this  temple,  because  she  had  mar- 
ried the  Consul  Volumnius,  a  Plebeian ;  and 
in  consequence  of  that  circumstance  she 
erected,  at  her  own  home,  in  Vico  Zongo, 
the  Temple  of  Pudicitia  Plebeia. 

(5)  An  expression  which  signifies  in  Greek, 
Covered  with  ornaments. 

(6)  Some  antiquaries  suppose  this  Mask  to 
represent  Jupiter,  into  whose  mouth  persons, 
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is  paved  with  Porphyry  and  other  pre- 
cious marbles :  the  High  Altar  is  made 
of  red  Egyptian  granite,  and  appears  to 
have  been  anciently  a  Sarcophagus. 
The  Tribuna  contains  an  Ancient  Ponti- 
fical Chair;  and  the  Columns  which 
support  the  Nave  are  antique.  Gio- 
vanni-Mario Crescimbeni,  the  first  Cus- 
tode  of  Arcadia,  was  buried  in  this 
Church;  his  Monument  is  near  the  great 
door. 

Tempio  di  Vesta,  now  Chiesa  di 
Santa  Maria  del  Sole.  When  this 
Temple  was  erected  is  uncertain;  but 
its  elegant  Greek  architecture  proves  it 
of  much  later  date  than  any  other  relics 
of  antiquity  in  the  Forum  Boarium. 
Domitian  is  said  to  have  repaired  this 
Edifice;  which  is  ornamented  with 
nineteen  beautiful  Corinthian  Columns, 
fluted,  and  of  Parian  marble  :  they  rest 
on  a  Circular  Flight  of  Steps,  and  form 
a  Circular  Portico  round  a  Cella  likewise 
Circular;  (')  the  Wall  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  blocks  of  Parian  marble :  and 
so  exquisitely  are  these  materials  joined 
that  they  appear  to  be  only  one  piece. 
The  ancient  Roof  was  Bronze ;  but  that, 
together  with  the  cornice  and  frieze, 
and  one  of  the  columns  (for  originally 
there  were  twenty),  can  no  longer  be 
found.  (3) 

Tempio  della  Fortuna  Virile,  now 
Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  Egiziaca.  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  in  gratitude  for  his  extraor- 
dinary elevation  from  a  slave  to  a  mo- 
narch, erected  this  Edifice;  and  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicarnassus  relates,  that  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  was  burnt, 
not  long  after  the  death  of  Tullius,  and 
rebuilt  in  its  original  form ;  and  that 
the  Statue  of  the  King,  placed  during 
his  reign  in  this  Temple,  though  made 
of  wood  gilt,  remained  uninjured  amidst 
the  flames.  Dionysius  also  says,  it  was 
seen  in  the  Temple,  and  highly  venerat- 
ed by  the  Romans,  in  his  time.  The 
body  of  the  Temple  is  built  with  pepe- 
who  were  to  make  oath  before  a  judge,  put 
their  hand. 

(')  The  Temples  of  Vesta  were  always  or- 
bicular ;  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  sun. 

(a)  This,  and  another  Temple  of  Vesta,  are 
mentioned  by  Horace,  as  existing  at  Rome  in 
his  days. 

(3)  Lapis  Mbanus,  a  volcanic  production, 
found  near  the  Lake  of  Albano. 

4)  This  house  became  afterwards  the  pro- 


rino  (3j  (the  stone  of  which  nearly  all  the 
most  ancient  edifices  of  Rome  were 
composed);  the  Portico  is  built  with 
travertino ;  and  in  order,  perhaps,  to 
conceal  the  injuries  produced  by  the 
aforesaid  conflagration,  a  coat  of  fine 
stucco  embellishes  the  Exterior  Walls 
and  elegant  fluted  Ionic  Columns ;  which 
last  appear,  from  their  beautiful  propor- 
tions, to  have  been  added  to  the  Build- 
ing at  a  period  when  architecture  had 
attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection  at 
Rome.  The  ornaments  of  the  Entabla- 
ture, though  injured  by  time,  are  still 
visible. 

The  Ara  Maxima,  erected,  according 
to  tradition,  by  Hercules  after  the  death 
of  Cacus,  was  in  this  vicinity ;  and  near 
the  Palatine,  or  Senatorian  Bridge,  now 
called  Ponte  Rotto,  are  remains  of  an 
Edifice  denominated  The  House  of  Pi- 
late, but  really  that  of  Nicholas  Cres- 
cens,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Son  of 
Pope  John  X.  (*) 

Palazzo  de  Cesari.  On  the  Mons 
Palatinus,  where  Romulus  founded 
Rome,  Augustus  began,  Tiberius  and 
Caligula  continued,  and  Domitian  fi- 
nished, the  splendid  Palace  of  her 
Emperors;  which,  like  a  small  city, 
covered  the  Hill.  The  shape  of  this 
Palace  (nearly  a  parallelogram)  may  still 
be  traced  ;  and  ruins  of  one  half,  called 
Domus  Augustana,  are  discoverable 
in  the  Vigna  Palatina,  (5)  and  the  Gar- 
dens belonging  to  the  Convent  of  S.  Bo- 
naventura,  and  the  English  College ; 
and  ruins  of  the  other  half,  called  Do- 
mus Tiberiana,  are  equally  discovera- 
ble in  the  Orti  Farnesiani.  The  Front 
of  the  Palace  and  Principal  Entrance 
seem  to  have  been  toward  the  Via  Sa 
era  .-and  to  render  the  ascent  to  this 
Entrance  easy,  there  were  Steps,  pro- 
bably extendingina  semicircular  form, 
before  the  Portico,  and  so  made,  that 
quadrupeds  and  carriages  might  mount 
them.  (6)    Between  these  two  buildings 

perly  of  the  celebrated  Nicolo  di  Rienzo, 
Tribune  of  Rome  in  1347,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
him. 

(5)  This  Domain,  formerly  called  the  Villa 
Spada,  now  belongs  toau  English  Gentleman, 
who  has  converted  it  into  a  delightful  resi- 
dence. 

(6)  These  steps  were  such  as  the  modern 
Romans  call  Scala  a  cordonala. 
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were  the  Gardens  of  Adonis,  terminated 
at  the  end,  near  the  Circus  Maximus, 
by  a  Theatre.  On  each  side  of  the  Gar- 
dens was  a  Hyppodrome ;  and  the  Clau- 
dian  Aqueduct  (some  Arches  of  which 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  Gardens  of 
S.  Bonaventura)  was  brought  over  the 
Coelian  Hill,  to  supply  the  Palace  with 
water.  The  Temple  of  Apollo,  erected 
by  Augustus  after  the  Victory  of  Actium, 
stood  on  the  Palatine  Hill  near  the  Do- 
mus Augustana,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Rotondo,  (•)  with  an  open 
circular  Portico,  placed  in  a  Court, 
adorned  with  a  Peristyle.  Statues  of  the 
fifty  Daughters  of  Danaus  surrounded 
the  Portico;  and,  opposite  to  them, 
were  "Equestrian  Statues  of  their  Hus- 
bands. Connected  with  this  Temple 
was  a  Library,  filled  with  the  works  of 
the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
and  ornamented,  according  to  Pliny, 
with  a  bronze  colossal  Statue  of  Apollo, 
of  excellent  Etruscan  workmanship; 
and  on  the  side  of  the  Hill  toward  the 
Forum,  under  Caligula's  Bridge,  which 
joined  the  Palace  to  the  Capitol,  appears 
to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Augustus,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
During  the  year  1720,  accident  dis- 
covered, in  the  Farnese  Gardens,  a 
magnificent  Hall,  two  hundred  palmi  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  in  breadth.  Antiquaries  suppose 
it  to  have  been  built  by  Domitian  :  it 
was  richly  ornamented  with  statues, 
columns  of  giallo  antico,  and  other 
precious  marbles  :  and  behind  it  are 
Baths,  still  in  tolerably  good  preserva- 
tion. (2)  But  immense  and  superb  as 
was  the  first-built  Palace  of  the  Caesars, 
Nero  (whose  extravagance,  and  whose 
passion  for  architecture  had  no  limits;, 
thought  it  much  too  small  for  him  :  he, 
therefore  extended  its  edifices  and  gar- 

[•)  Perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  sun. 

(■)  The  Temple  of  the  goddess  Viriplaea 
likewise  stood  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  When  a 
dispute  arosebetween husband  and  wife,  they 
repaired  to  this  Temple;  and  after  recapitu- 
lating their  grievances  to  the  goddess,  were 
reconciled.  Several  other  Temples,  dedicated 
to  Vesta,  Bacchus,  Cybele,  Juno  Sospita, 
Jupiter  Victor,  the  goddess  Febris,  Minerva, 
and  Elagabalus,  erected  by  and  dedicated  to 
himself,  were  likewise  placed  on  the  Palatine: 
and  here  also  was  a  temple  consecrated  to 
Moonlight;   together   with  a   considerable 


dens  from  the  Palatine  Hill  to  the 
Esquiline  :  and  after  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  fabric  by  fire,  in  the  year 
64,  he  repaired  the  Domus  Augustana, 
and  added  to  it  his  celebrated  Domus 
Aurea,  or  Golden  House,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  extended  from  one  extre- 
mity to  the  other  of  the  Coelian  Hill. 
Suetonius  says,  "To  give  an  idea  of  the 
extent  and  beauty  of  this  edifice,  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention,  that  in  its  Vesti- 
bulum  (3)  Was  placed  bis  colossal  sta- 
tue, one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
height.  It  had  a  triple  portico,  sup- 
ported by  a  thousand  columns ;  with  a 
lake,  like  a  little  sea,  surrounded  by 
buildings  which  resembled  cities.  It 
contained  fields,  vineyards,  pasture 
ground,  and  groves,  in  which  were  all 
descriptions  of  animals,  both  wild  and 
tame.  Its  interior  shone  with  gold, 
gems,  and  mother-of-pearl.  In  the 
vaulted  roofs  of  the  eating-rooms  were 
machines  of  ivory,  which  turned  round, 
and,  from  pipes,  scattered  flowers  and 
perfumes  on  the  guests.  The  principal 
banqueting-hall  was  a  rotondo,  so 
constructed  that  it  turned  round  night 
and  day,  in  imitation  of  the  motion  of 
the  earth.  (4)  The  baths  were  supplied 
from  the  sea,  and  the  sulphureous 
waters  of  Albulae  :  (fc)  and  when  Nero, 
after  having  dedicated  this  fairy  palace, 
took  up  his  abode  there,  his  only  ob- 
servation was,, "Now  I  shall  begin  to 
live  like  a  man.  "  (6)  Under  the  Cam- 
panile of  the  Church  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Paul,  and  extending  toward  the  Colos- 
seo,are  remains  of  a  noble  Portico,  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  Domus 
Aurea,  and  foundations  of  other  build- 
ings, which  probably  belonged  to  it, 
likewise  may  be  traced  the  whole  way 
from  the  Vigna  Palatina  to  the  Esqui- 
line Hill.    The  Domus  Aurea  was  not, 

number  of  dwellings  belonging,  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  Republic,  to  distinguished  Patri- 
cians. 

(3)  The  Vestibulum  was  the  Court  belonging 
to  the  Edifice. 

(4)  And  probably  to  prevent  the  beams  of 
the  sun  from  entering  it. 

(5)  These  waters,  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  were  several  springs  collected  toge- 
ther, had  the  reputation,  in  ancient  times,  of 
possessing  many  medicinal  virtues. 

(6)  See  Life  of  Nero,  c.  31. 
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however,  destined  to  be  of  long  conti- 
nuance; for  that  part  which  occupied 
the  Ccelian  Hill,  interfering  with  the 
plans  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  was 
quickly  destroyed,  so  that  little  remain- 
ed standing,  after  the  reign  of  the  latter 
Prince,  except  what  was  built  on  the 
Palatine.  The  lavish  expenditure  of 
Domitian  on  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars 
is  mentioned  by  Plutarch ;  but  Trajan 
stripped  it  of  its  gaudy  decorations  in 
order  to  place  them  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Under  Commodus 
the  Palace  suffered  severely,  owing  to 
fire ;  but  was  restored  by  that  Emperor, 
and  received  additions  and  improve- 
ments from  Elagabalus,  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  and  his  successors,  till  the  reign 
of  Theodoric. 

In  order  to  see  every  thing  now  re- 
maining of  this  Palace,  the  best  mode  is 
to  drive  nearly  up  to  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
then,  turning  to  the  right ;  and  a  little 
way  on,  is  a  Gate,  which  opens  into 
the  Orli  Farnesiani,  where,  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  entrance,  are  steps, 
which  lead  to  three  small,  dilapidated, 
Modern  Edifices  :  one  of  these,  sur- 
mounted by  a  Turret,  contains  Frescos 
in  bad  repair:  and,  farther  on,  is  the 
spot  where  the  Arcadian  Academy  ori- 
ginally assembled,  (')  amidst  ever-green 
oaks,  wood-laurels,  and  Fragments  of 
the  Entablature,  Frieze,  Cornice,  and 
Capitals  of  Columns,  which  seem  to 
have  once  belonged  to  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  built  by  Augustus  :  for  among 
the  decorations  of  the  Frieze  and  Cor- 
nice are  Gryphons  and  Tridents  inter- 
laced with  Dolphins,  symbols  of  a  naval 
Triumph  ;  and  moreover  Gryphons  were 

(•)  The  Arcadian  Academy,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  existing,  and  to  which  most  of 
the  Princes  and  Literati  of  Europe  belong, 
was  founded  in  the  year  1690,  and  warmly 
patronised  by  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  the 
literary  Charactersof  her  time.  Its  members, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  institution,  met 
in  the  Farnese  Garden ;  afterwards  at  the 
Bosco  Parrasio  on  the  Janiculum  Hill ;  and 
latterly  in  an  apartment  belonging  to  the 
house  of  their  Cuslode  Generale:  butLeo  XII. 
fitted  up,  for  their  use,  the  Protomoteca  in 
llie  Capitol :  thus  assembling  together  the 
persons  of  most  exalted  birth,  station,  and 
talents,  at  the  present  day,  with  the  Busts  of 
those  who  shed  the  brightest  lustre  on  times 
past. 


consecrated  to  Apollo.  These  finely- 
executed  Fragments  are  now  over- 
grown by  the  acanthus;  which  flou- 
rishes here  so  luxuriantly,  that  one 
might  fancy  it  planted  on  purpose  to 
point  out  the  source  of  Corinthian  ar- 
chitectural ornaments.  Here  lies  neg- 
lected, on  the  grass,  the  original  Me- 
dallion of  the  Arms  of  Arcadia,  the 
Syrinx  of  Pan  encircled  with  pine  (») 
and  laurel;  which  Medallion  once 
adorned  the  place  of  meeting.  This 
Garden  likewise  contains  two  small 
subterranean  apartments,  commonly 
called  the  Baths  of  Livia  ;  in  which, 
by  the  aid  of  torches,  remains  may  be 
discovered  of  beautiful  arabesques,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  gilding; 
bright  as  if  just  done.  Here  also  are 
small  Bassi-rilievi  in  stucco.  Beyond 
the  Baths  of  Livia  is  a  dilapidated  Villa 
of  modern  date,  ornamented  with 
frescos,  probably  by  Raphael's  scho- 
lars :  (3)  and  from  a  Terrace  here,  the 
view  of  Rome  and  its  environs  is 
magnificent.  In  that  part  of  the  Gar- 
den which  fronts  the  Capitol  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Subterranean 
Buildings,  some  of  which  resemble  the 
Sette  Sale,,  belonging  to  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  and  might  probably,  like  them, 
hare  served  as  reservoirs  for  water. 
This  Garden  also  contains  ruins  of  the 
Theatre  built  by  Caligula,  and  a  spa- 
cious Hall,  the  roof  of  which  is  well 
preserved. 

On  quitting  the  Orti  Farnesiani,  and 
continuing  to  ascend  the  Palatine  Hill, 
we  find,  on  the  left,  the  Church  ofS. 
Bonaventura ;  and,  on  the  right,  a  Gate- 
way, leading  to  the  Vigna   Palatina ; 

(=)  The  round-topped  Maritime  Stone  Pine, 
the  great  embellisher  of  almost  every  land- 
scape in  Italy  and  Magna  Graecia  being  con- 
sidered, throughout  these  countries,  as 
"  King  of  forests  all,  "  the  Head  of  Silvanus, 
like  the  Arms  of  Arcadia,  is  represented 
as  encircled  with  its  leaves. 

(3)  Among  the  Frescos  are  two  Medallions, 
representing  the  Story  of  Hercules  and 
Cacus.  The  Cave  of  this  famous  Bobber, 
according  to  the  fable,  stood  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Temple  of  Hercules;  now, 
according  to  some  opinions,  the  Church  of 
St.  Alexius,  on  the  Aventine  Hill. 
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where,  on  the  Site  of  part  of  the  Domus 
Augustana,  stands  a  Modern  Edifice, 
called  Villa  Palatina.(')  The  Portico  of 
this  Villa  is  ornamented  with  Frescos, 
all  of  which,  except  one  representing 
Venus,andattributed  to  Raphael,  are  by 
Giulio  Romano;  who  has  painted  on  the 
Ceiling  two  small  Pictures,  representing 
Hercules,  some  of  the  Muses,  and  other 
heathen  divinities.  The  Garden  of  the 
Villa  contains  three  ancient  Subterra- 
nean Apartments,  beautiful  in  point  of 
architecture,  and  well  preserved  :  they 
seem  originally  to  have  been  ornament- 
ed with  Arabesques,  judging  from  the 
remains  now  distinguishable:  and  here, 
according  to  report,  was  found  the 
superb  Basin  of  red  porphyry  which 
adorns  the  Circular  Hall  in  the  Vatican 
Museum. (2)  Beyond  these  subterranean 
apartments,  and  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
Garden,  is  the  spot  where,  according  to 
some  opinions,  the  signal  for  commenc- 
ing the  Games  in  the  Circus  Maximus 
was  given.  To  the  left  of  this  spot  is  a 
large  oblong  Court,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Hyppodrome;  and  on  one  side  of 
it  are  ruins  of  a  Building  which  appears 
lo  have  been  a  Temple,  or  JEdicula, 
and  remains  of  another  Edifice,  the 
Ceiling  of  which  is  decorated  with 
Medallions  in  stucco.  Beyond  the  latter, 
and  near  the  Circus  Maximus,  are  mag- 
nificent Arches;  which  seem  to  have 
formed  an  Apartment  shaped  like  the 
libraries  of  modern  days,  though  more 
extensive,  and  by  some  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  remains  of  the  Libraries  of 
Augustus. 

On  leaving  the  Vigna  Palatina,  it  is 
customary  to  go  back  to  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  passing  that  of  Constantine,  and, 
when  nearly  parallel  with  the  church  of 
S.  Gregorio  sul  Monte  Celio,  turning  to 
the  right,  toward  the  Forum  Boarium; 
near  which  is  a  door  leading,  by  a  Nar- 
row Flight  of  Steps,  to  what  is  now 
called  the  Palazzo  de'  Cesari.  Here  are 
considerable  vestiges  of  stately  Porti- 

(•)  The  Casino  of  the  Villa  not  long  since 
possessed  by  the  Spada  family,  and  already 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  an  English  Gen- 
tleman. 

(a)  If  this  porphyry  Basin,  which  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  a  fountain,  was  discovered 
here,  these  Subterranean  Apartments  may 
probab  y  have  been  Baths:  for  a  basin  similar 


cos,   spacious  Halls,   and  numberless 
Arches,  interspersed  with  ever-green 
oaks,  laurels,  flowering  shrubs,  aloes, 
and  Indian  figs;  forming  altogether  a 
most  picturesque  and  impressive  scene. 
One  part   of  these   Ruins   completely 
overlooks  the  Circus  Maximus,  which 
lies  immediately  below  it :  and  here  is 
a  Terrace,  probably  the    Site  of  the 
Banqueting-Hall  whence   Caligula,  on 
beingroused  from  sleep  by  the  clamours 
of  the  populace,  who  were  impatient  for 
the  signal  to  commence  the  Games,(3) 
ordered   the   Gladiators   to    clear  the 
Circus;  in  consequence  of  which  rash 
and  cruel  order  multitudes  were  killed. 
The  ancient  Pavement  of  the  Terrace 
still  remains  entire;  and  from  this  spot 
the  continuation  of  the  Claudian  Aque- 
duct, by  the  Emperors,  may  be  seen  to 
great  advantage.  Fragments  of  Ancient 
Paintings  are  discoverable  throughout 
all  the  ruins  of  the  Imperial  Palace  :  and 
though  Oblivion  has  now  swept  away  a 
larger  portion  of  this  huge  pile  than  of 
any  other  gigantic  edifice  constructed 
by  theancientRomans,  it  was  inhabited, 
during  the  seventh  century,  by  the  Em- 
peror Heraclius,  and  tolerably  well  pre- 
served for  a  hundred  years  after  that 
period. 

Circus  Maximus.  In  the  vale  between 
the  Palatine  and  Aventine  Hills,  Romu- 
lus instituted  Games  in  honour  of  Nep- 
tunus  Equestris;  supposed  to  have 
been  called,  by  the  Romans,  Consuales, 
or  Consus ;  and  therefore  (it  is  pre- 
sumed) these  Games  were  denominated 
Consualia;  though  how  far  Consus  and 
Neptunus  Equestris  were  synonymous 
seems  uncertain.  Consus  presided  over 
councils;  and  his  altars  were  placed  in 
cells  underground,  to  show  that  councils 
ought  to  be  secret  and  inviolable.  Dur- 
ing the  celebration  of  these  Games,  the 
Romans  seized  the  Sabine  Women  :  and 
some  historians  tell  us  that,  in  memory 
of  this  event,  a  Subterranean  Altar  was 
erected  to  Consus,  on  or  near  a  spot 

in  shape,  and  belonging  to  a  fountain,  was 
recently  discovered  in  the  Public  Baths  at 
Pompeii. 

(3)  The  Emperor,  or  whoever  presided  at 
the  Shows,  gave  the  signal  to  begin,  by 
throwing  up  a  napkin,  called  Mappa  Cir- 
censis. 
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subsequently  called  the  Circus  Maximus, 
and  further,  that  the  Altar  was  disin- 
terred previous  to  every  festival  held  in 
his  honour,  that  sacrifices  might  be  of- 
fered to  him ;  after  which  it  was  im- 
mediately reburied.(')  According  to 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Tarquinius 
Priscus  was  the  first  person  who  gave  a 
decided  shape  to  the  Circus  Maximus ; 
by  surrounding  it  with  Covered  Seats  : 
for  before  his  time  the  spectators  stood 
on  scaffolds  held  up  by  beams.  Diony- 
sius likewise  says  :  "  This  Circus  has,  at 
the  two  sides  and  one  end,  a  Canal  ten 
feet  deep,  and  as  many  broad,  encom- 
passed with  three  storeys  of  open  Por- 
ticos; the  lowest  built  of  stone,  the 
others  of  wood  :  and  the  two  side  Por- 
ticos being  joined  to  that  at  the  lower 
end,  which  is  shaped  like  a  half  moon, 
the  whole  presents  the  appearance  of 
an  Amphitheatre;  and  is  capable  of  con- 
taining a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
persons.  At  the  opposite,  or  small  end, 
are  the  Carceres,  resembling  arcades, 
whence  the  horses  start ;  and  these  Car- 
ceres  are  so  contrived  that  they  all  open 
at  the  same  moment.  The  outside  of  the 
Circus  is  surrounded  by  a  Portico. '» 
Tarquinius  Superbus  finished  the  cover- 
ed seats  constructedby  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus; and  from  time  to  time  the  whole 
Edifice  was  so  much  enlarged  and  em- 
bellished, that  it  at  length  became 
worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  Rome.  Julius 
Caesar  added  to  its  size,  and  made  the 
Euripus,  or  Canal,  already  mentioned, 
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(')  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  calls  the  Con- 
sualia  a  festival  in  honour  of  Consus;  which 
consisted  of  horse-races,  with  and  without 
riders;  libations  pOuredon  lire;  and  sacrifices 
Offered  on  a  subterranean  altar  near  the 
Circus  Maximus,  in  a  place  hollowed  out 
expressly  for  the  purpose.  He  adds :  "  Con- 
sus, according  to  some  opinions,  means  Nep- 
tune ;  but  according  to  others,  though  the 
horse-races  were  instituted  in  honour  of 
Neptune,  the  subterranean  altar  was  erected 
afterwards,  to  a  divinity,  or  tutelary  genius, 
who  presided  over  secret  designs,  but  whose 
name  it  was  deemed  irreverent  to  pro- 
nounce." It  has  been  already  mentioned 
thatthisdivinity,  supposed  to  govern  the  fate 
of  Rome,  bore,  according  to  popular  belief, 
the  name  of  Angerona.  Dionysius  likewise 
mentions  that,  during  the  festival  of  Ihe 
Consualia,  the  Romans  crowned  their  horses 
and  mules  with  flowers,  and  never  allowed 


which  he  supplied  with  water  from  the 
rivulet  Crabra,  or  Marana,  running 
between  the  Aventine  Hill  and  the  Pa- 
latine :  and,  according  to  Pliny,  the 
Circus,  after  Caesar's  augmentations, 
was  three  stadia  long,  one  stadium 
broad,  and  capable  of  containing  two 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  spectators. 
The  Emperor  Claudius  rebuilt  the  Car- 
ceres  with  marble;  ornamented  the 
Metce  with  gilding ;  and  assigned  places 
for  the  Senators;  who,  till  then, appear 
to  have  mixed  promiscuously  with  the 
People.  Succeeding  Princes  repaired 
and  enlarged  this  Circus ;  and  according 
to  Victor,  it  held  in  the  reign  of Con- 
stantine  three  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand spectators.  Its  form  was  oblong, 
with  one  extremity  semicircular,  the 
other  somewhat  curved.  In  the  centre 
of  the  semicircular  Wall  was  the  princi- 
pal Entrance,  fronting  the  Carceres, 
and  nearly,  though  not  quite,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Arena,  was  a  long  narrow 
platform,  supported  by  dwarf  walls,  and 
called  the  Spinal)  at  each  extremity 
of  which  stood  a  Meta  or  Goal.  The 
Spina  was  considerably  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  Arena,  and  exhibited 
Altars,  Statues,  and  Obelisks.  Rands  of 
music  likewise  occupied  the  Spina 
during  the  Games. (4)  Augustus  placed 
here  the  stately  Obelisk  which  now 
adorns  the  Piazza  del  Popolo;  and 
Constantius,  the  son  of  Constantine, 
likewise  placed  here  that  still  more  lofty 
monument  of  Egyptian  art,  the  Obelisk 

them  to  work  ;  a  circumstance  which  seems 
to  prove  that  this  festival  was  instituted  in 
honour  of  Neptunus  Equestris. 
(*)  Supposed  to  have  contained  shops. 

(3)  The  Spina  was  rather  nearer  to  the  left 
side  of  the  Circus  than  to  the  right;  because, 
as  the  horses  and  chariots  ran  first  down  the 
right  side,  it  was  necessary,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  course,  to  have  a  large  space, 
that  they  might  the  more  easily  pass  each 
other.  But  after  they  had  passed  the  farthest 
Mela  to  return  to  the  Carceres,  many  of 
the  chariots  wereleftso  far  behind  that  a  less 
space  to  run  in  was  sufficient.— See  Lumis- 
den's  Antiquities  of  Rome. 

(4)  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  mentions  1  his 
circumstance,  and  also  says,  that  in  chariot- 
races,  sometimes  one  horse  only  was  put  to 
each  car,  sometimes  two,  sometimes  four, 
and  occasionally  three ;  according  to  the 
practice  of  ancient  warriors  of  Greece. 
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which  now  stands  in  a  mutilated  state  | 
before  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  La- 
terano.  Although  this  Circus  was  ori- 
ginally made  for  horse  and  chariot 
races,  it  was  likewise  used  as  a  theatre 
for  foot  races,  wrestling,  boxing,  com- 
bats with  wild  beasts,  and  other  exer- 
cises calculated  to  make  warriors  of  the 
Roman  youth  :  and  tradition  reports 
that  in  this  Circus  Androcles,  or  Andro- 
dus,  being  exposed  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts,  was  recognised  by  a  lion  from 
whose  paw  he  had,  some  time  before, 
extracted  a  thorn ;  and  who,  instead  of 
tearing  his  antagonist  to  pieces,  fawned 
upon  him,  and  licked  his  hands.  The 
shape  of  the  Circus  Maximus  may  still 
be  traced,  as  may  the  Aqua  Crabra :  and 
the  houses  and  other  buildings  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  on  the  side  of 
the  Forum  Boarium,  are  all  erected  on 
ruins  of  the  Corridors  and  Arches  of  the 
Circus,  or  the  TaberncByi1)  with  which 
the  Circus  formed  a  street. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Gregorio  sul  Monte 
Cllio,  said  to  be  built  on  the  founda- 
tions of  a  Patrician  house,  and  to  re- 
tain its  ancient  shape.  (*)  This  Church 
is  finely  situated;  and  in  the  adjoining 
Garden  are  three  Chapels,  built  by 
S.  Gregorio.  The  first,  dedicated  to  his 
Mother,  St.  Silvia,  contains  her  Statue, 
by  Niccolo  Cordieri;  Frescos  on  the 
Ceiling,  by  Guido ;  and  four  Saints  in 
chiaro  scuro,  by  the  same  master. 
The  second  Chapel  contains  two  cele- 
brated Frescos;  the  one  painted  by 
Domenichino,  the  other  by  Guido,  in 
order  to  prove  which  was  the  better  ar- 
tist. That  by  Domenichino  represents 
the  Flagellation  of  St.  Andrew ! !  that  by 
Guido  represents  the  same  Saint  going 
to  suffer  Martyrdom  ! !  The  figures  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  near  the  Altar, 
are  by  Guido.  The  third  Chapel  con- 
tains a  Statue  of  S.  Gregorio,  begun  by 
Michael  Angelo,  and  finished  by  Cor- 
dieri. This  Garden  commands  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars.  (3) 

Terme  di  Tito.  These  Baths,  which, 
not  many  years  since,  were  completely 
choked  up  with  rubbish  and  vegetable 

(')The  Tabernce  consisted  chiefly  of  trades- 
men's shops. 

(9)Thc  roadtotheCrclian  Hill,  fromtheside 
opposite  to  the  Palatine,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  Clivus  Scauri. 
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earth,  apparently  thrown  in  to  destroy 
them,  are  now  open  to  the  light  of  day; 
and  exhibit  beautiful  Frescos  in  as  per- 
fect preservation  as  they  could  have, 
been  when  first  produced  by  the  artist's 
pencil  near  two  thousand  years  ago. 
The  Romans  learned  the  use  of  baths 
from  the  Greeks;  and  though,  at  first, 
employed  merely  for  the  purposes  of 
health,  they,  in  time,  became  an  object 
of  luxury  and  magnificence.  The  Baths 
of  Titus  were  smaller  than  those  of  Dio- 
clesian  and  Caracalla;  but  superior  Jn 
point  of  architecture,  and  more  elegant- 
ly ornamented:  the  lower  part  of  the 
edifice  served  for  bathing;  the  upper 
part  for  academies  and  gymnastic  exer- 
cises. Communicating  with  the  Baths 
are  ruins  called  the  Palace  of  Titus; 
where  the  Group  of  Laocoon  and  his 
Children  was  found ;  and,  not  far  hence, 
the  Belvedere  Meleager,  or,  according 
to  Visconti,  Mercury,  was  found  like- 
wise. Near  this  spot  were  the  Gardens 
of  Mecaenas;  in  a  building  belonging 
to  which  Nero  stood  to  see  Rome  in 
flames:  and  adjoining  to  it  were  the 
houses  of  Horace  and  Virgil.  The  Baths 
of  Titus  are  damp. 

To  the  east  of  the  Palace  and  Baths  of 
Titus,  and  enclosed  in  a  Garden,  are  nine 
immense  Reservoirs,  called  Sette  Sale, 
which  evidently  belonged  to  the  Baths, 
and  are  tolerably  well  preserved.  They 
probably  derived  their  appellation  from 
the  ancient  name  of  the  spot  where  they 
are  situated,  which  yt&sSeptisolium. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Martino  in  Monte.  This 
beautiful  Church,  not  far  distant  from 
the  Sette  Sale,  is  erected  upon  that  part 
of  the  Baths  of  Titus  which  was  added 
by  Domitian  and  Trajan ;  such,  at  least, 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  antiquaries  ; 
because  the  brickwork  in  these  baths  is 
very  inferior  to  that  in  the  Baths  built 
by  Titus. 

The  modern  Edifice  is  adorned 
with  twenty-four  magnificent  Columns, 
brought  from  Adrian's  Villa  at  Tivoli. 
The  Vase  for  holy  water  is  ancient. 
The  great  altar  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
precious  marbles ;  the  Paintings,  which 

(3)  By  entering  the  quadrangle,  and  ringing 
a  bell  on  the  right,  admittance  may  always 
be  obtained  to  the  Church  and  Chapels  of 
San  Gregorio.  They  are,  during  winter, 
damp  and  cold. 
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adorn  its  vicinity,  were  done  by  Anto- 
nio Cavalluccio,  who  lies  buried  here. 
The  side  aisles  are  embellished  with 
Landscapes,  by  Gasparo  Poussin;  the 
figures  in  which  are  by  Niccolo  Poussin ; 
and  the  upper  Landscapes  are  remark- 
ably well  preserved.  The  Chapel  of  the 
Madonna,  at  the  end  of  the  left  side 
aisle, is  ornamented  with  Paintings  by 
Cavalluccio,  and  very  fine  marbles.  The 
Steps  leading  down  to  the  Burial-place 
under  the  great  altar,  and  the  Burial- 
place  itself,  were  designed  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona:  and  here  are  other  Stairs, 
leading  to  the  ancient  Subterranean 
Church,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Baths, 
called  those  of  Titus,  and  famous  for 
being  the  Spot  where  Pope  S.  Silvestro 
held  a  council,  assisted  by  Constantine 
and  his  Mother.  The  Mosaic  Pavement, 
and  matted  Roof  of  the  Baths  (on  which, 
perhaps,  were  paintings),  still  remain 
perfect,  as  do  the  Walls  rand  here  no 
very  damp  air  is  encountered;  there- 
fore invalids  may  go  down  with  safety. 

Chiesa  diS.  Pietro  in  Vincoli.  This 
fine  Church,  which  owes  its  present 
form  to  Antonio  Sangallo,  has  a  double 
cupola,  like  St.  Peter's.  The  three  aisles 
are  divided  by  twenty  magnificent  Ro- 
man Doric  Columns  of  Grecian  Marble, 
taken  from  Dioclesian's  Baths:  the  cir- 
cular Wall  behind  the  great  altar  made 
a  part  of  Titus's  Baths,  whence  the  Pave- 
ment'of  the  Sacristy  likewise  was  taken. 
Here  is  a  Picture  of  S.  Margherita,  by 
Guercino.  Here  also  is  the  Monument 
of  Julius  II.,  designed  by  Michael  Angelo, 
who  died  soon  after  he  had  finished 
the  much-admired  Figure  of  Moses;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  other  Figures 
were  done  by  Montelupo.  The  Monu- 
ments of  Cardinals  Margotti  and  Agucci 
were  executed  after  the  designs  ofDo- 
menichino  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  Tri- 
buna  is  an  Ancient  Pontifical  Chair,  in 
high  preservation.  The  Sacristy  con- 
tains a  Picture,  by  Domenichino,  of 
St.  Peter  delivered  from  Prison. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  della  Navicella, 

(«)  The  antiquity  of  this  Galley  is  ques- 
tioned, because  modern  arms  are  cut  on  it 
in  Basso-rilievo. 

(a)  Persons  who  question  whether  this  was, 
or  was  not,  the  Temple  of  Claudius,  should 
consult  Frontinus  De  AquceductibM,&v\.  76. 
p.  145  ;  ed.  Poleni,  1722,  4to. 


so  called  from  the  model  of  an  Ancient 
Galley,  said  to  have  been  a  votive  offer- 
ing, and  placed  before  it,by  Leo  X.(')  This 
Church,  designed  by  Raphael,  and  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Castrum  Peregrinorum,or  Barracks  for 
auxiliary  soldiers,  is  embellished  with 
fine  Columns  of  Porphyry  and  Granite, 
and  a  Frieze  beautifully  painted  in 
chiaro  scuro,  by  Giulio  Romano  and 
Pierino  del  Vaga.  The  Presbytery, 
likewise,  was  painted  by  the  same  ar- 
tists; as  were  two  Altar-pieces  of  the 
Chapels,  one  representing  part  of  the 
Transfiguration,  the  other  the  Baptism 
of  our  Saviour. 

According  to  some  writers  the  Villa 
Mattei  was  the  Castrum Peregrinorum: 
and  antiquaries  who  support  this  appa- 
rently well-founded  opinion  suppose 
the  Church  of  S.Maria  delta  Navicella 
to  have  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
Mica  aurea  of  Domilian.  This  Church 
was  originally  called  S.  Maria  in  Bom- 
mica,  which  may  probably  be  an  abbre- 
viation of  Domitiana  Mica.  • 

Near  this  spot  is  the  Arch  of  the  Con- 
sul Dolabella,  over  which  Nero  erected 
an  Aqueduct,  to  supply  his  Golden  House 
with  water. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  for- 
merly the  Temple  of  Claudius.  (*)  This 
beautiful  and  interesting  Edifice  was 
built  by  Agrippina  in  honour  of  her 
husband  Claudius;  destroyed  by  Nero, 
and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian;  which  ac- 
counts for  the  Columns  not  being  uni- 
form. It  seems  to  have  had  two  en- 
trances. The  inferior  part  still  retains 
the  precise  form,  together  with  all  the 
majesty,  of  an  ancient  Temple;  and  is 
embellished  with  a  double  row  of  Co- 
lumns, fifty-eight  in  number,  and  chief- 
ly granite.  It  has  a  modern  roof,  was 
converted  into  a  Christian  Church  by 
Pope  St.  Simplicius,  and  is,  during 
winter,  damp  and  cold.f3) 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo. 
This  Obelisk,  covered  with  Hierogly- 
phics, and  generally  supposed  to  have 

(3)  The  churches  of  La  Navicella,  and  San 
Stefano  Rotondo,  are  generally  shut :  but  the 
Sacristan  of  the  former  lives  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  sacristan  of  the  latter  may  be  found 
daily,  at  the  new  Academy  of  St.  Luke. 
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been  made  alHeliopolis  522  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  was  brought  to  Rome 
by  Augustus ;  found  in  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus;  and  placed  in  its  present  situation 
by  Sextus  V.  Its  height,  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  Cross,  is  one  hundred 
and  twelve  English  feet :  and,  according 
to  some  opinions,  it  was  executed  by 
order  of  an  Egyptian  monarch,  who 
died  420  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Its  height,  exclusive  of  the  Pedestal,  is, 
according  to  Vasi,  seventy-four  Paris 
feet;  and  the  Pedestal  he  computes  at 
twenty-five. 

To  record  the  exploits  of  heroes,  and 
to  adorn  their  temples  and  their  tombs, 
seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  Egyp- 
tian obelisks;  and  most  of  those  which 
now  ornament  Rome  are  engraved  with 
hieroglyphics;  which,  could  we  under- 
stand them  well,  might  throwimportant 
light  on  the  history  of  past  ages. 

Statues,  and  Obelisk,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Monte  Cavallo— so  called  from  the 
admirable  sculpture  with  which  it  is 
embellished  :  namely,  two  Colossal  Fi- 
gures, supposed  to  represent  Castor  and 
Pollux,  each  holding  a  Horse.  These 
Twin-gods,  the  work  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles,  are  esteemed  the  finest 
things  of  their  description  at  Rome; 
especially  that  done  by  Phidias.  They 
once  adorned  Athens,  and  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  to 
Rome,  from  Alexandria,  by  Constantine, 
in  whose  Baths  they  were  found;  though 
some  authors  tell  us  they  were  sent  to 
Nero,  as  a  present,  from  Tiridates,  King 
of  Armenia.  The  Horses  are  ill  executed, 
and  chiefly  modern.— The  Obelisk, 
which  stands  between  the  Statues,  was 
erected  by  Pius  VI.  it  is  composed  of  red 
granite;  measures  forty  five  Paris  feet, 

(')  The  circular  Basin  belonging  to  the 
Fountain  of  Monte  Cavallo  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  pieces  of  granite,  of  this  de- 
scription, in  Rome. 

00  Considerable  remains  of  this  Thealn- 
dlum  may  be  seen  in  a  Garden  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Convent  of  S.  Bernardo;  but 
now  let  to  a  Calico-printer,  whose  door  of  en- 
trance is  opposite  to  the  Church  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria degh  A ngeli.  Between  thisTheatreandthe 
Temples  were  buildings  which  might,  per- 
haps, have  contained  the  Ulpian  Library 
removed  hither  from  Trajan's  Forum. 

(3)  Theancient  Romans  played  with  several 
kinds  of  balls;  namely,  the  Harpastum,  or 
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without  the  Pedestal;  and  originally 
adorned  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus.  (>) 
Chiesa  di  S.  Bernardo.  This  Edifice, 
the  ancient  form  and  roof  of  which  arc 
quite  perfect,  merits  notice,  as  belong- 
ing to  Dioclesian's  Baths.  Some  per- 
sons suppose  it  to  have  been  a  Calda- 
rium  balneum,  or  hot-bath;  but  the 
more  general  opinion  is,  that  this  Ro- 
tondo,  and  the  one  opposite  to  it,  now 
serving  as  a  public  granary,  near  the 
Villa  Negroni,  were  Temples  dedicated 
to  Apollo  and  ^Esculapius.  The  convent 
and  garden  of  the  monks  of  S.  Bernardo, 
the  church,  convent,  and  garden  of  the 
Carthusians,  the  public  granaries,  to-* 
gether  with  a  large  space  called  Piazza  di 
Termini,  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Thermae,  all  likewise  belonging  to  Dio- 
clesian's Baths;  which  Building  seems 
to  have  been  of  the  Corinthian  Order, 
and  nearly  of  a  square  form,  enclosing 
Halls,  where  youths  were  instructed, 
and  where  men  of  learning  assembled, 
to  read  their  compositions;  an  open 
Theatre,  where  Shows  were  exhibited 
in  fine  weather;^)  the  Natatio ;  the 
Sph&risterium  ;  the  Xystum;  the  Apo? 
dyterium;  the  Hypocaustum  ;  and  the 
different  Baths,— namely,  the  Frigida- 
rium,  Tepidarium,  Caldarium,  and 
Laconicum.  Three  sides  of  the  Natatio, 
where  persons  swam  in  the  open  air, 
were  bounded  by  Porticos  (it  occupied 
what  is  now  the  Cloister  of  the  Carthu- 
sians); on  each  side  of  these  Porticos 
were  Basilica  and  Dia toe,  where  public 
assemblies  were  held,  and  sumptuous 
entertainments  given  :— adjoining  to 
these  apartments  was  an  Oblong  Court, 
probably  the  place  for  playing  at  ball;(3) 
and,  immediately  behind  the  Natatio 
was  the  Xystum,^)  where  the  Gladiators 

foot-ball,  which,  being  placed  between  two 
companies  of  young  men,  they  strove  who 
should  drive  it  through  the  other's  goal:  the 
Pila,  so  called  from  being  stuffed  with  hair: 
Ihe  Follis,  so  called  from  being  made  of  a 
bladder;  and  with  this  old  men  and  children 
played:  the  Paganica,  a  ball  stuffed  with 
feathers;  which  derived  its  name  from  vil- 
lages, where  it  was  chiefly  seen :  and  the 
Trlgonalis,  an  appellation  common  to  the 
Pila  and  Follis,  and  allusive  to  the  form  of 
the  tennis-courts,  where  these  balls  were 
used. 

(4)  The  Xystum  is  supposed  to  have  served 
occasionally  as  a  Pinacotheca. 
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and  Wrestlers  exhibited  in  bad  weather : 
this  is  now  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
degli  Angeli.  The  Baths,  properly  so 
named,  extended  in  a  straight  line  op- 
posite to  the  Theatridium  and  Bi- 
bliothecce.  The  Apodyterium,  or  Great 
Hall,  where  the  bathers  undressed  and 
dressed  themselves,  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  Baths,  which  seem  to  have  consisted 
of  eight  apartments  ;  four  being  on  one 
side  of  the  Apodyterium,  and  four  on 
the  other  :— the  first,  in  each  row,  was 
the  Frigidarium,  or  Cold  bath ;  the 
second  the  Tepidarium,  or  Tepid  Bath; 
the  third  the  Caldariunij  or  Hot  Bath; 
and  the  fourth  the  Laconicum,  or  Va- 
pour Bath.  The  Baths  communicated 
with  each  other — and  under  the  Apody- 
terium  were  flues  to  keep  it  in  a  proper 
degree  of  heat.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Baths  likewise  was  the  Hypocaustum, 
or  Great  Stove;  whence  hot  water  was 
conveyed  in  pipes,  and  hot  air  in  flues, 
to  the  different  chambers  :  and  this 
part  of  the  Building,  which  is  still  pre- 
served, serves  as  an  Atrium  to  the 
Carthusian  Church.  The  Conisterium, 
containing  sand  with  which  the  wrest- 
lers were  rubbed,  after  being  anointed 
with  oil,  and  the  Elceothesium,  a  shop 
furnished  with  oils,  ointments,  and 
perfumes,  for  the  use  of  the  bathers, 
were  probably  near  the  Hypocaustum: 
and  at  each  extremity  of  the  Xystum 
was  a  CavxBdium,  or  Open  Court,  sur- 
rounded with  Porticos.  In  the  Villa 
Negroni  are  remains  of  the  Great  Re- 
servoir for  water — and,  encompassing 
the  exterior  of  the  Baths,  were  walks 
shaded  with  plane-trees. (») 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli. 
Pius  IV.  dedicated  Dioclesian's  Baths  to 
sacred  uses,  because  the  Christians  who 
built  them  suffered  martyrdom  :  and 
Michael  Angelo,  who  was  employed  to 
erect  the  Church,  finding,  among  the 
ruins  of  these  Baths,  an  immense  apart- 
ment, supported  by  stupendous  Columns 
oforiental  granite  (the  Xystum  already 

(0  The  expense  of  balhing  in  a  public  bath 
at  Rome  was  equivalent  to  about  one  half- 
penny for  an  adult ;  but  for  a  child  nothing. 
The  rich  had  their  persons  rubbed  with  oils 
and  ointments  of  great  value.  Hot  baths 
were  only  used  at  a  stated  hour  of  the 
evening.  Each  man  stopped  at  the  bath 
which  he  judged  proper  for  himself :  and  if 
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mentioned),  formed  it  into  the  present 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli.  The 
entrance  to  this  majestic  Edifice,  which 
may  vie  with  St.  Peter's  in  beauty,  was 
a  Caldarium  belonging  to  the  Baths, 
and  contains  the  Monuments  of  Carlo 
Maratta  and  Salvator  Rosa.  The  Church 
itself  is  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross; 
its  length  being,  from  the  Entrance  to 
the  High  Altar,  three  hundred  and 
thirty-six  Paris  feet;  its  transversal  Nave 
(supposed  to  have  been  the  Xystum] 
three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long, 
by  seventy  four  wide,  and  eighty-four 
high ;  and  its  ancient  Columns,  already 
mentioned,  each  formed  out  of  a  single 
block  of  Granite,  sixteen  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  Capitals  and  Bases 
inclusive,  forty-three  feet  high.  The 
Pavement  is  beautiful,  and  contains  a 
celebrated  Meridian  by  Monsignor 
Bianchini.  Near  the  great  altar  is  a 
Picture,  by  Carlo  Maratta,  of  the  Baptism 
of  our  Saviour,  much  injured  by  time  ; 
and  another  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Se- 
bastiano,  by  Domenichino,  in  good 
preservation!!  This  Church  also  con- 
tains a  fine  Picture  of  the  fall  of  Simon 
Magus,  by  PompeoBattoni;  and  another 
of  St.  Peter  raising  Tabitha,  by  Placido 
Costanza. 

The  Pope's  Oil-Cellar,  near  Santa 
Maria  degli  Angeli,  merits  notice,  as  it 
is  a  well-preserved  part  of  Dioclesian's 
Baths. 

Giardino  di  Sallustio.  Beyond  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Vittoria,  on  the 
way  to  the  Porta  Pia,  the  second  Garden- 
doorto  the  left  (which  is  seldom  locked), 
leads  to  the  once-magnificent  Town- 
house, Circus,  and  Villa  Suburbana{*)  of 
the  Roman  Historian,  Sallust:  the  two 
former  having  been  constructed  on  the 
Quirinal  Hill,  the  last  having  occupied 
the  space  between  the  Porta  Salara  and 
the  Porta  Pinciana  ;({j  which  space,  now 
occupied  by  the  Lodovisi,  and  other 
villas,  was  not  enclosed  within  the  walls 
of  Rome   till    Aurelian    extended  its 

he  made  use  of  the  Laconicum,  he  returned 
through  the  different  hot  baths;  and  was 
thus  cooled  gradually  before  he  reached  the 
Jpodyterium. 

(2)  The  villas  immediately  without,  and 
near  to  the  cily-walls ,  were  called  Subur- 
bana,  in  opposition  to  those  at  a  distance. 

(3)  See  Lumisden's  Antiquii  ies  of  Rome. 
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boundaries.  Antiquaries  suppose  these 
two  Domains  of  Sallust  were  in  course 
of  time  united;  and  both,  during  the 
reign  orHonorius,  a.  d.  409,  fell  a  prey 
toAlaric,  who  (entering  Rome  by  the 
Porta  Salara)  laid  waste  the  Gardens, 
and  fired  all  the  Buildings  they  con- 
tained. About  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  after  the  death  of 
Sallust,  his  Villa  Suburbana  became  the 
property  of  the  Roman  Emperors ;  and 
Aurelian  enriched  it  with  a  Hyppodrome, 
vestiges  of  which  may  be  traced  at  the 
Villa  Cesi.  The  Terrace  of  the  Casino 
Barberini  (nearly  opposite  to  the  Garden- 
door)  commands  a  magnificent  view; 
and  from  this  spot  part  of  Servius 
Tullius's  Wall  may  be  distinctly  seen: 
it  is  built  with  peperino,  and  supports 
an  Agger,  or  broad  Platform  of  earth, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  which  there 
evidently  was  a  deep  trench ;  and  this 
Wall  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  Ca- 
sino to  the  end  of  the  enclosure  near 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Vittoria.  The 
Terrace  probably  was  the  site  of  the 
Mansion  in  which  Sallust  resided  :  and 
beyond  this  spot,  toward  the  Porta  Pia, 
is  a  green  uncultivated  Hillock,  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Porta  Collina,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  Campus  Sceleratus, 
where  Vestals  who  broke  their  vows 
were  entombed  alive.  The  Hillock  is 
within  the  ancient  Agger,  or  boundary 
of  the  City;  and  possibly  the  vault  in 
which  the  polluted  Vestals  were  en- 
tombed may  still  exist.(')  To  the  left  of 

(0  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  Vestal  Virgins:— 
"  They  were  at  first  only  four  in  number ; 
afterwards  six.  They  live  in  the  Temple  of 
their  Goddess ;  where  every  person  of  both 
sexes  may  enter  during  the  day;  but  no 
person  of  the  male  sex  during  the  night. 
The  Vestals  are  ten  years  learning  to  execute 
<heir  sacred  functions,  ten  years  acting  as 
Priestesses,  and  ten  years  more  teaching 
the  young  Vestals;  after  which  period  (thirty 
years  in  all )  they  are  at  liberty  to  resign 
their  crowns  and  marry ;  very  few,  however, 
do  this.  A  Vestal  who  breaks  her  vows  is 
stripped  of  her  crown,  fillets,  and  other  holy 
ornaments,  scourged,  and  then  placed  on  a 
small  couch,  and  followed  by  her  relatives 
to  the  Porta  Collina;  where,  on  arriving, 
she  is  clad  in  a  funeral  garb  and  entombed 
alive,  in  a  subterranean  chamber,  close  to 
the  City-wall,  but  within  it." 


the  Hillock,  on  the  descent  toward  the 
Circus  of  Sallust,  is  a  Mass  of  Ruins, 
probably  belonging  to  his  Mansion, 
which  seems  to  have  extended  from  the 
Casino  Barberini  to  this  spot.  Below 
these  Ruins  is  a  Path  on  the  left,  which 
leads  to  a  Temple,  supposed  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Venus  Erycina.(*} 
The  Walls  and  Roof  are  perfect;  the 
Vestibule  has  two  Niches  for  statues, 
the  Temple,  its  Cella  excepted,  is  cir- 
cular, with  six  Niches  for  statues.  The 
entrance  to  the  Cella  has  two  large 
Niches  for  statues,  and  what  appear  to 
have  been  two  small  Niches :  the  Cella 
contains  one  large  Niche  for  the  statue 
of  the  goddess;  and  the  Door  through 
which  the  Priests  seem  to  have  entered 
this  Cella  communicates  with  dark 
Vaulted  Passages,  probably  built  for 
their  use.  Beyond  the  Temple,  and 
leading  toward  the  Casino  Barberini,  is 
a  Path  which  presents  a  good  view  of 
the  Circus:  its  form  may  be  clearly 
traced;  and  part  of  its  Spina,  once 
adorned  with  the  Obelisk  now  erected 
before  the  Church  of  Trinita  de'  Monti, 
is  still  discoverable. (3)  A  Path  on  the 
left  leads  round  the  base  of  the  Casino 
to  a  Small  Door,  the  entrance  to  Sallusfs 
Reservoir  of  Water,  with  which  his 
grounds  were  irrigated;  and  hence  a 
Path  to  the  right  leads  up  to  the  Ter- 
race. 

Another  part  of  Sallusfs  Domain 
(which  is  entered  at  a  Gate  numbered 
"2,"  in  the  Vicolo  delle  Fiamme),  con- 

X9)  After  thelossofthebattleof  Trasimenus, 
the  Romans  vowed  a  Temple  to  Venus  Ery- 
cina,  and  built  it  on  the  outside  of  the  Porta 
Collina.  It  had  probably  been  destroyed  by 
some  accident ;  for  twenty-one  years  after- 
wards it  was,  according  to  Livy,  restored  on 
or  near  the  same  spot.  The  Temple  in  ques- 
tion answers  to  the  place  where  the  Temple 
of  Venus  Erycina  seems  to  have  stood;  and 
that  there  was  a  Temple  of  Venus  in  the 
Domain  of  Sallust  appears  certain,  from 
inscriptions  published  by  Gruter.    See  Lu- 

MISDEN. 

(3)  Sallust  could  not  have  placed  this 
Obelisk  on  the  Spinaof  his  Circus:  because  he 
died  six  years  before  Egypt  was  conquered 
by  Augustus;  and  consequently  before  any 
obelisk  was  brought  to  Rome.  It  might  have 
been  erected  by  Claudius,  or  Aurelian.  See 
Lumisden. 
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tains,  on  the  right  of  the  gate,  a  small 
Dwelling,  under  which  two  ancient 
Mosaic  Pavements  are  discoverable, 
together  with  what  appear  to  have  been 
Hot  Baths,  and  a  Furnace  for  heating 
water ;  and  to  the  left  of  this  Dwelling 
is  along  range(')  of  vaulted  Apartments, 
resembling  Baths  and  Reservoirs. 

Some  of  the  finest  sculpture  extant 
was  found  in  the  Gardens  of  Sallust. 

Obelisk  ofS.  Maria  Maggiore.  This 
Obelisk  is  of  red  Egyptian  Granite;  and 
forty-three  feet  in  height,  without  the 
Pedestal :  it  was  brought  to  Rome  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius;  and  served  as 
one  of  the  ornaments  to  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Augustus;  whence  it  was  taken, 
by  Sextus  V.,  and  placed  in  its  present 
situation. 

Co  lumn  in  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  This  Corinthian  fluted  Co- 
lumn, of  Parian  Marble,  was  (as  already 
mentioned)  taken  from  the  Temple  of 
Peace. 

Basilica  di  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.^) 
This  Church,  which  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Esquiline  Hill,  was  erected 
upon  the  foundations  of  an  ancient 
temple  of  Juno  Lucina,  about  the  year 
352;  and  afterwards  enlarged  by  Sex- 
tus III.  It  was  likewise  repaired  by 
Benedict  XIV. ;  who  found,  about  eight 
palms  below  the  pavement  of  the  Church, 
a  black  and  white  Mosaic  Marble  Pave- 
ment, of  that  kind  invented  by  Alexan- 
der Severus.(3)  The  Nave  is  supported 
by  antique  Ionic  Columns,  thirty-six  of 
which  are  white  marble,  and  four  gra- 
nite. The  Baldacchino  is  supported  by 
antique  Columns  of  Porphyry.  The 
arch  which  separates  the  Choir  from 
the  Nave  is  decorated  with  Mosaics  of 
the  fifth  century.  The  Chapel  of  Sex- 
tus v.,  built  after  the  designs  of  Fon- 
tana,  is  encrusted  with  fine  marbles, 
and  adorned  with  Corinthian  Pilasters, 

(0  Persons  who  wish  to  visit  these  Ruins, 
immediately  after  having  seen  that  part  of 
Sallust's  grounds  which  contains  his  Circus, 
should,  on  returning  through  the  Garden- 
gate  near  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Vittoria, 
pass  that  Church,  and  then  go  down  the 
street  on  the  right  to  the  Vicolo  delle 
Fianime. 

(2)  Several  of  these  ancient  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice, called  Basilicas,  were  converted  into 
churches,  and  still  retain  their  original  appel- 
lation; probably  because  ancient  churches 


Bassi-rilievi,  and  Paintings.  On  the 
right  stand  the  Tomb  and  Statue  of  Sex- 
tus V. :  in  tlie  middle  is  the  Altar  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  enriched  with  a  magni- 
ficent Tabernacle,  supported  by  four 
Angels  of  bronze  gilt;  and  on  the  left, 
the  Tomb  of  Pius  V.  Among  the  Paint- 
ings those  most  admired  are,  the  An- 
nunciation, by  Pompeio  Battoni,  and 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Agostino  Masucci. 
The  Borghese  Chapel,  built  by  Paul  V., 
is.peculiarly  rich  in  marbles,  paintings, 
and  sculpture.  On  the  right  stands  the 
Tomb  of  the  Pontiff,  surmounted  by  his 
Statue:  here,  likewise,  are  Statues  of 
Saints  Basil  and  David,  by  Niccolo  Cor- 
dieri;  and  the  Tomb  and  Statue  of  Cle- 
ment VIII.;  with  Statues  of  Aaron  and 
S.  Bernardo,  by  Cordieri  of  Lorrain. 
The  Paintings  between  the  windows, 
and  on  the  arches  above  the  tombs,  are 
byGuido!  The  Altar  of  the  Madonna  is 
magnificently  decorated  with  oriental 
jasper,  agate,  and  lapis-lazuli:  and  on 
its  Entablature  is  a  fine  Basso-rilievo. 
The  Frescos  above,  and  round  the  Altar, 
and  in  the  vault  andangles  of  the  Cupola, 
are  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino.  The  Sforza 
Chapel  was  designed  by  Michael  Angela, 
This  Basilica  is  so  loaded  with  gilding 
and  other  ornaments,  that  is  resembles 
a  place  of  public  diversion  more  than  a 
Christian  temple.  Its  Baptistery  merits 
notice ;  as  the  Font,  recently  placed 
there,  is  remarkably  elegant;  and  the 
columns  which  embellish  the  apartment 
are  antique,  and  superb. 

Obelisk  ofS.  Giovanni  in  Laterano. 
Thisobelisk,coveredwithHierogliphics, 
is  the  largest  at  Rome ;  and  supposed  to 
have  been  even  morelofty  once  than  it 
is  at  present.  It  was  originally  placed 
in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  at  Thebes,  by 
Ramises,  King  of  Egypt,  transported  to 
Rome  by  the  Son  of  Constantine,  and 
erected,  in  its  present  situation,  by  Sex- 
were  sometimes  provided  with  tribunals. 
Basilicae  are  usually  open  from  sunrise 
till  sunset. 

(3)  The  Mosaic  Pavements  of  the  middle 
ages  were  called  Opus  Mexandrinum,  from 
the  inventor.  Mosaics,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  originally  invented  by  the  Per- 
sians :  for  they  were  used  in  Persia  during 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes;  thence  carried  into 
Assyria,  thence  to  Greece,  and,  some  ages 
after,  to  Rome, 
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Uis  V.:  its  height,  without  base  or  pe- 
destal, is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  Eng- 
lish feet,  and  its  diameter  nine.(>) 

Battisterio  di  Costantino.  This  Edi- 
fice was  built  by  Constantine,  and  re- 
paired by  Gregory  XIII.,  and  Urban  VIII. ; 
its  form  is  octagon ;  and  three  steps  lead 
down  to  the  Font,  which  appears  to  have 
been  an  ancient  Sarcophagus.  The 
Dome  is  supported  by  fine  Porphyry 
Columns,  with  an  antique  Entablatures 
and  contains  Paintings  representing 
the  Life  6f  St.  John  Baptist,  by  Andrea 
Sacchi.  Other  Paintings  on  the  Walls, 
represent  the  Vision  of  Constantino; 
his  battle  with  Maxentius;  and  the 
Destruction  of  the  Idols;  which  last  is 
by  Carlo  Maratta.  In  one  of  the  Chapels 
are  two  curious  fluted  Pillars,  of  verde 
antique;  in  the  other,  two  columns  of 
Oriental  Alabaster ;  and  the  original  en- 
trance to  this  Baptistery  is  adorned 
with  two  noble  Pillars  of  Porphyry  and 
an  antique  entablature. 

Basilica  diS.  Giovanni  in  Laterano.{*) 
This  stately  Edifice  was  erected  by  Con- 
stantine, and  called  the  Mother  Church 
of  Rome,  though  the  Church  of  St.  Mar- 
tin and  St.  Luke  is  really  so.  Under  the 
great  Portico  is  a  semi-colossal  Statue 
of  Constantine,  found  in  his  Baths;  the 
Front  of  the  Building,  toward  the  Na- 
ples Gate,  is  beautiful ;  and  the  Bronze 
door,  ornamented  with  Bassi-rilievi, 
was  (according  to  general  belief)  taken 
from  the  Temple  of  Saturn.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  Church  is  divided,  by  four 
rows  of  pilasters,  in  to  one  large  and  four 
small  aisles;  and  the  centre  aisle,  or 
nave,  is  adorned  with  Statues  of  the 
Apostles;  among  which  are  Saints  Tho- 
mas and  Bartholomew,  by  Le  Gros;  and 
St.  Andrew,  St.  James  minor,  and  St. 
John,  by  Rusconi.  The  Pavement  is 
Mosaic.  The  Altar  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment is  adorned  with  four  magnificent 
fluted  Columns  of  bronze  gilt,  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus;  and,  above  these 
columns,  is  a  Fresco,  by  the  Cav.  d'Ar- 
pino,  representing    the  Ascension   of 

(0  According  to  Vasi,  its  height  is  only 
ninety-nine  Paris  feet,  without  base  or 
pedestal. 

(»)  The  name  of  Lalerano  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  Plautius  Lateranus,  Consul 
elect,  who  engaged  with  Seneca  and  others  in 
the  great  conspiracy  against    Nero,    and 


our  Saviour  into  Heaven!  The  Taber- 
nacle, formed  of  precious  marbles,  is 
placed  between  two  Angels  of  bronze 
gilt,  and  four  Columns  of  verde  antique. 
At  the  top  of  the  centre  aisle,  near  the 
great  altar,  are  two  superb  Columns  of 
red  Granite  ;  and,  near  the  door  leading 
to  the  Baptistery,  two  fluted  Columns 
of  Giallo  Antico,  considered  as  the  finest 
specimens  extant  of  that  marble.  In 
this  Church  are  the  Tombs  of  the  Cav. 
d'Arpino,  Andrea  Sacchi,  and  Boni- 
face Vlll.;  the  last  of  which  is  orna- 
mented with  a  Fresco,  supposed  to  have 
been  done  by  Giotto,  and  representing 
Boniface,  between  two  Cardinals,  pub- 
lishing the  first  Jubilee  of  theHoly  Year, 
in  1300.  The  Corsini  Chapel  (to  the 
left  of  the  great  door)  is  particularly 
elegant;  and  was  erected  by  Cle- 
ment XII.,  in  honour  of  his  ancestor 
S.  Andrea  Corsini.  Over  the  Altar,  be- 
tween two  verde  antique  Columns,  is  a 
Portrait,  in  Mosaic,  beautifully  copied 
from  a  Painting  by  Guido,  of  S.  Andrea 
Corsini.  On  one  side  of  the  Chapel  is 
the  Monument  of  Clement  XII.;  said  to 
have  been  once  the  Tomb  ofAgrippa: 
it  was  taken  from  the  Pantheon ;  and  is, 
in  point  of  shape,  the  most  beautiful 
Sarcophagus  extant.  On  the  opposite 
side,  stands  the  Tomb  of  Cardinal  Neri 
Corsini.  In  this  Chapel,  likewise,  are 
four  Statues,  representing  the  four  Car- 
dinal Virtues  ;  one  of  which,  Fortitude, 
is  by  Rusconi,  and  much  admired;  as 
are  the  four  Bassi-rilievi  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Chapel.  The  Pavement  is 
beautiful ;  and  the  Subterranean  Part  of 
this  Building  merits  notice;  as  it  is 
simple  and  appropriate,  and  contains  a 
fine  Pietd.  In  the  Sacristy  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni in  Laterano  is  an  Annunciation, 
designed,  if  not  executed,  by  Michael 
Angelo. 

Scala  Santa.  This  Edifice  is  cele- 
brated for  containing  twenty-eight  steps 
of  white  marble,  reputed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Palace  of  Pilate;  they 
were  covered  with  planks  of  wood,  by 
order  of  Clement  XII.,  to  prevent  their 

thereby  lost  his  life:  hence  his  palace,  having 
been  confiscated,  probably  remained  in  pos- 
session of  Ihe  Emperors  till  Constantine 
gave  it  to  the  Church,  and  built  the  Basilica 
of  S.  Giovanni,  properly  the  Pope's  Cathe- 
dral. 
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being  worn  out  by  the  multitudes  of 
persons  who  ascend  them  on  their 
knees. 

Nor  far  hence  is  an  Arch,  or  Tribune, 
adorned  with  Mosaics,  originally  placed 
in  the  Triclinium,  or  eating-room  of  the 
palace  of  S.  Leo,  to  perpetuate  the  event 
of  his  having  crowned  Charlemagne 
Emperor  of  the  West. 

Anfiteatro  Casirense.  This  Building 
now  makes  part  of  Aurelian's  Wall  re- 
paired by  Honorius;  though  it  formerly 
stood  on  the  outside  of  the  City :  it  was 
called  Amphitheatrum  Castrense,  be- 
cause appropriated  to  military  games, 
and  combats  between  soldiers  and  wild 
beasts.  The  interior  of  the  Building 
may  be  seen  in  a  Garden  on  the  right  of 
the  Church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
lemrne;  nothing,  however,  remains  ex- 
cept a  few  Arches.  The  exterior  part, 
which  was  ornamented  with  two  rows 
of  columns,  should  be  viewed  from  the 
outside  of  the  Naples  Gate. 

Basilica  di  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
lemme.  This  Church,(')  one  of  the  seven 
Basilica*  of  Rome,  was  erected  by  Con 
stantine  near  an  ancient  Sessorium; 
which  seems  to  have  been  converted 
Into  the  entrance  of  the  Church;  and 
makes  a  magnificent  Vestibule.  The 
approach  from  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano 
o  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  is  particu- 
larly handsome;  and  displays  fine  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Walls  of  Rome.: 
the  Church  derives  its  name  from  part 
of  the  Cross  which  SU  Helena  brought 
from  Jerusalem,  and  deposited  here. 
On  each  side  of  the  great  door  is  a  Vase 
for  holy  water,  very  similar  to  those 
in  the  Cathedral  at  Siena;  and,  like 
them,  containing  Marble  Fishes  beauti- 
fully executed.  The  Nave  is  supported 
by  eight  fine  columns  of  Egyptian  gra- 
nite; and  its  Ceiling  adorned  with  a 
Fresco,  by  Courad  Giaquinto,  who  like- 
wise painted  that  part  of  the  Ceiling  of 
the  Tribuna  which  is  over  the  High  Al- 
tar; the  other  part  was  done  by  Pintu- 
ricchio,  and  represents  the  Finding  of 
the  Cross.  The  High  Altar  is  adorned 
with  four  Tare  Columns  of  brecciacoral- 
lina,  and  an  ancient  Sarcophagus  of 
basalt.  The  Pavement  of  the  Church  is 
antique.  This  Edifice containsthe  sub- 
terranean Chapel  of  San'f  Helena,  deco- 
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rated  with  curious  ancient  Mosaics,  and 
an  Inscription  in  her  honour. 

On  the  right,  coming  out  of  the  Church 
(in  a  Garden),  are  considerable  remains 
of  a  Building,  called  the  Temple  of  Ve- 
nus and  Cupid;  but,  more  probably, 
one  of  the  Halls,  or  Temples,  which  ad- 
orned the  Baths  of  S.  Helena.  This  Gar- 
den likewise  exhibits  magnificent  re- 
mains of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct; 
and,  not  far  hence,  was  an  Altar  conse- 
crated to  Bad  Fortune. 

Chiesa  di  S-  Bibiana.  Here  are  eight 
antique  Columns;  and  a  fine  antique 
Sarcophagus  of  oriental  alabaster,  with 
a  leopard's  head  in  the  centre :  and 
here,  likewise,  is  a  celebrated  Statue  of 
S.  Bibiana,  by  Bernini. 

Tempio  di  Minerva  Medica.  This 
picturesque  ruin  stands  on  the  Esquiline 
Hill,  in  a  Garden,  the  door  of  which  is 
generally  open.  The  Edifice  is  round 
without,  but  decagon  within ;  and  seems 
to  have  had  ten  windows,  and  nine  niches 
for  statues.  Here  was  found  a  cele- 
brated Statue  of  Minerva  with  the  Ser- 
pent at  her  feet,  which  Statue  now  en- 
riches the  VaticanMuseum;  but  whether 
this  Edifice  was,  or  was  not,  a  Temple 
dedicated  to  Minerva  Medica,  seems 
uncertain;  though  Rufus,  and  Victor, 
place  her  Temple  on  the  Esquiline  Hill. 
Judging  by  the  Statues  of  ^Esculapius, 
Pomona,  Adonis,  Venus,  Hercules,  An- 
tinous,  and  the  Faun,  found  here,  this 
Building  must  have  been  decorated  with 
peculiar  magnificence. 

Between  the  Temple  and  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  in  the  same  Garden,  is  a  Co- 
lumbarium constructed  by  Lucius  Arun- 
tius  (who  was  Consul  under  Augustus), 
as  a  receptacle  for  the  ashes  of  himself, 
his  relatives,  andfreedmen.  It  consists 
©f  two  small  Subterranean  Chambers; 
in  one  of  which  are  Niches  (shaped  like 
pigeon-holes),  for  cinerary  urns:  and 
on  the  Roof  of  the  other  are  remains  of 
Stucco  Ornaments,  and  Paintings.  Con- 
tiguous to  this,  is  a  Columbarium,, 
which  consists  of  one  Subterranean 
Chamber  only,  supposed  to  have  been 
a  public  receptacle  for  the  ashes  of  the 
Plebeian  Dead,  which  were  consigned 
to  common  earthen-ware  urns,  simply 
inscribed  with  a  name  and  an  exclama- 
tion of  sorrow. 


(0  It  is  difficult  to  gain  adnrission  to  this  Church,  unless  rt  te  veryearlyin  the  morning. 
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Arco  di  Gallieno,  commonly  called 
Arco  di  S.  Yito.  According  to  the  In- 
scription on  this  Arch,  it  was  erected  in 
honour  of  the  Emperor  whose  name  it 
bears.  It  is  Doric  ;  and  proves  the  de- 
cline of  architecture  in  the  days  orGal- 

lienus. 

Remains  of  five  Aqueducts  are  disco- 
verable in  this  quarter  of  the  City  : 
namely,  the  Martian,  Tepulan,  Julian, 
Claudian,  and  Anio  JYon/s,  and  near 
the  Church  of  S.  Eusebio  is  a  consi- 
derable ruin  of  a  Castellum  of  one  of 
these  Aqueducts. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Prassede.  The  great 
altar  of  this  ancient  Edifice  is  adorned 
with  a  handsome  Baldacchino,  support- 
ed by  four  fine  Columns  of  Porphyry; 
the  fribuna  contains  ancient  Mosaics; 
and  leading  to  it  are  magnificent  Steps 
of  Rosso  Antico,  composed  of  the  largest 
blocks  extant  of  that  rare  marble, 
the  Fauns  of  the  Capitol  and  Vatican 
excepted.  In  this  Church  is  a  Column, 
supposed  to  be  that  our  Saviour  was 
fastened  to,  when  scourged.  In  the 
Sacristy  is  a  Painting  of  the  Flagella- 
tion, by  Giulio  Romano ;  and  in  one  of 
the  Chapels  are  three  Paintings  relative 
to  the  Life  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  by  an 
English  Painter,  named  Sterne  :  they 
are  well  executed,  and  dated  1741. 
This  Church  leads  to  the  Catacombs. 

Campidoglio.  The  Hill,  said  to  have 
been  originally  called  Satumius,  from 
the  ancient  town  of  Saturnia,  of  which, 
according  to  report,  it  was  the  Citadel, 
and  afterwards  denominated  Tarpeius, 
from  Tarpeia,  who  admitted  theSabines 
into  the  fortress  erected  there,  was 
likewise  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Capitolium,  because  when  Tarquin  the 
elder  ordered  the  foundations  of  a 
temple  of  Jupiter  to  be  laid  on  this  spot, 
the  workmen,  while  digging,  found  a 
human  skull :  inconsequence  of  which, 
the  augurs  predicted  that  Rome  would 
become  mistress  of  the  world.  But 
although  the  whole  Hill  was  called  Ca- 
pitolinus,  Livy  distinguishes  the  Arx, 
or  Citadel,  from  the  Capitolium.    The 

(*)  The  custom  of  sheltering  banished 
persons  and  criminals  is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Italy  by  the  Pelasgi, 
and  derived  by  them  from  the  Asiatics,  as  it 
prevailed  in  the  East  during  the  davs  of 
Moses. 


former  stood  on  the  eminence  toward 
the  Tiber;  the  latter  on  the  eminence 
toward  the  Quirinal;  and  between  these 
was  Romulus's  Common  Asylum  for  cri- 
minals of  various  denominations.  From 
the  Forum  three  ascents  led  to  these 
eminences;  one,  by  the  hundred  steps 
of  the  Tarpeian  rock  contiguous  to  the 
Tiber  ;  a  second,  by  the  Clivus  Capito- 
linus,  which  commenced  at  the  Arch 
of  Tiberius  near  the  present  Hospital 
of  the  Consolazione),  proceeding  to  the 
Citadel  by  a  winding  path;  and  a  third 
by  the  Clivus  Asyli,  which,  being  less 
steep  than  the  others,  was  therefore 
chosen  as  the  road  by  which  the 
triumphant  generals  were  conveyed 
to  the  Capitol :  this  ascent  began  at  the 
ArchofSeptimiusSeverus,  and  thence, 
winding  to  the  left,  passed  near  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  and  between  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  and  that  of 
Fortune,  to  the  Intermontium,  where 
Romulus  established  his  asylum  for  cri- 
minals. (') 

When  we  recollect  the  number  of 
splendid  edifices  which  adorned  this 
ancient  Capitol,  we  are  led  to  think  its 
extent  must  have  been  immense;  but 
when  we  view  the  spot,  and  see  how 
circumscribed  it  is,  we  can  only  account 
for  the  number  of  its  temples  by  con- 
cluding that  here,  as  in  various  parts  of 
the  City,  one  was  frequently  destroyed 
to  make  room  for  another."  Scipio  Na- 
sica  surrounded  the  Square  of  the  an- 
cient Capitol  with  Porticos;  and  in  its 
centre  stood  the  Triumphal  Arch  of 
Nero.  The  most  ancient  Temple  was 
that  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  (»)  built  by  Ro- 
mulus; and  its  interior  dimensions  are 
reported  to  have  been  only  ten  Paris 
feet  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth. 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  says,  "Ro- 
mulus, after  his  first  triumph,  erected  a 
Temple  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Feretrius;  and, 
judging  by  the  present  remains,  this 
building  was  diminutive;  the  greatest 
extent  of  its  walls  being  less  than  fifteen 
feet."    The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 

[*)  The  word  Feretrius  is  supposed,  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  to  signify  above 
all. 
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linus,  finished  by  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
and  afterwards  consecrated  by  the  Con- 
sul Horatius  Pulvillus,  was  much  larger ; 
and  when  consumed  by  lightning,  which 
happened  more  than  once,  seems  to 
have  increased  in  magnitude  every  time 
it  rose  from  its  ashes.  The  last  person 
who  rebuilt  this  Temple  was  Domitian, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  expended  twelve 
thousand  talents  merely  in  gilding  it. 
Here  were  deposited  the  spoils  of  con- 
quered nations,  as  offerings  to  the  gods 
from  the  Senate,  Consuls,  and  Emperors 
of  Rome.  It  appears  that  several  steps 
led  up  to  this  Edifice;  which  Nardini 
places  on  the  eminence  where  now 
stands  the  Church  of  the  Araceli ;  and  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius  he  supposes 
to  have  stood  behind  the  Palazzo  de' 
Conservatori.  Donatus,  however  pre- 
cisely reverses  the  manner  of  placing 
them;  his  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Fa- 
bretti,  jwho  thinks  he  discovered  the 
foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  when  the  Cafferelli  family 
levelled  the  ground  between  their  Pa- 
lazzo and  that  of  the  Conservatori ;  and 
judging  from  the  report  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  we  have  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Fere- 
trius certainly  was  raised  by  Romulus 
on  that  eminence  where  Donatus  places 
it.  Moreover,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  is  said  to  have  been  well 
preserved  during  the  reign  of  Honorius ; 
and  not  entirely  destroyed  till  the  ele- 
venth century ;  therefore  we  may  sup- 

[*J  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  when  men- 
tioning this  Temple,  says,  M  II  was  erected 
to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  on  a  rugged 
part  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  made  capable  to 
sustain  its  foundations  by  means  of  high 
walls,  and  an  extensive  terrace.''  He  like- 
wise speaks  of  its  size  as  immense:  and  so 
does  Livy.  The  Edifice  consisted  of  three 
Temples ;  that  in  the  centre  being  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  that  on  the  right  to  Minerva,  and 
that  on  the  left  to  Juno.  Statues  of  these 
divinities,  represented  as  silting  on  chairs, 
were  placed  in  their  respective  Temples,  and 
originally  made  of  potter's  clay  ;  but  Trajan 
exchanged  them  for  statues  of  gold:  and 
here  likewise,  in  the  days  of  the  Emperors, 
was  a  Golden  Statue  of  Victory,  which  is  said 
to  have  weighed  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  pounds. 

Lumisden  supposes  we  have  an  elevation 
of  the  Portico  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 


pose  its  massive  foundations  to  have 
been  so  far  perfect  when  the  Cafferelli 
family  levelled  the  ground,  thatFabret- 
ti,  knowing  from  ancient  historians  the 
dimensions  of  the  Temple  in  question, 
and  the  manner  in  which  its  founda- 
tions were  laid,  was  likely  to  form  an 
accurate  judgment  as  to  whether  he  had 
or  had  not  discovered  them.;1)  Some 
antiquaries,  however,  maintain  that 
this  Edifice  stood  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Capitoline  Hill,  near  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius.  Here  also  were  the 
Temples  of  Fortuna  Primigenia,  Obse- 
quens,  Privata,  and  Viscosa;  Isis  and 
Serapis,  Venus  Erycina,  Juno  Moneta, 
etc.,  embellished  by  statues  without 
and  within;  so  that  the  Capitol  was  de- 
nominated the  Hall  of  the  Gods.  (*)  Rut 
of  these  magnificent  edifices,  scarce  a 
wreck  remains ;  therefore  the  modern 
Capitol  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  an- 
cient. The  present  Steps  and  Two  Side 
Ruildings  of  the  latter  were  planned  by 
Michael  Angelo,  at  the  command  of 
Paul  III. ;  and  the  Front  of  the  Senator's 
Mansion  was  likewise  rebuilt  after  the 
design  of  Michael  Angelo.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Steps  are  two  Lionesses  in 
basalt,  of  Egyptian  workmanship;  and 
on  the  left  side  two  Arches,  under  which 
are  large  stones,  supposed  to  have 
made  part  of  the  Foundation  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  On  the 
topof  the  Steps  are  two  Colossal  Statues, 
reputed  tobe  Greek  sculpture,  but  more 
probably  Roman  ;  one  represents  Cas- 

tolinus  preserved  in  one  of  the  Rassi-rilievi 
of  Marcus  Aurelius's  Triumphal  Arch,  which 
Basso-rilievo  is  now  placed  in  IheWall  of  the 
Staircase  of  the  Palazzo  de'  Conservatori. 
Lumisden  likewise  mentions,  that  in  the 
Wall  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  on 
the  side  next  to  Miuerva's  altar,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Rome  drove  a  nail  annually, 
on  the  Ides  of  September;  whereby  they 
reckoned  the  Years  of  the  State  according 
to  the  number  of  nails  ;  and  he  adds,  that 
the  Roman  peasants  long  continued  to  reckon 
their  own  and  their  children's  ages,  by  driv- 
ing nails  into  the  walls  of  iheir  cottages. 

va  It  appears,  from  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus, that  the  Capitoline  Hill  also  abounded 
with  JEdiculoe,  each  of  which  contained  an 
Alfar  raised  to  some  Divinity,  or  protectirg 
genius:  but  these  Edifices  were  not  conse- 
crated like  Temples. 
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tor,  and  the  other  Pollux,  with  their 
respective  Horses.  On  a  line  with  these 
Statues  are  beautifully-executed  Tro- 
phies, called  those  of  Marius;  but  rather 
supposed  to  have  been  done  in  honour 
of  Trajan's  victories  over  the  Dacians. 
They  once  adorned  a  Castellum  of  the 
Julian  Aqueduct.;  and  Piranesi  calls 
them  Trophies  of  Augustus.  On  the 
same  line  are  Statues  of  the  two  Sons 
of  Constantine,  together  with  two  Ro- 
man Mile-stones; that  numbered  "I," 
and  standing  on  the  right,  being  the 
Column  which  anciently  marked  the 
first  mile  of  the  Via  Appia  ;  that  on  the 
left  modern.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Square  is  a  Bronze  Equestrian  Statue, 
once  gilt,  of  Marcus  Aurelius ! ! I («) 
This  is  the  only  antique  Bronze  Eques- 
trian Statue  extant,  except  Fragments 
found  at  Pompeii.  Fronting  the  Steps 
is  the  Senator's  Palace,  which  stands 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Tabularium,{2)  or 
Repository  for  the  Tables  of  the  Laws: 
and  under  the  Entrance-door  is  a  Sta- 
tue of  Rome  triumphant,  in  Parian 
marble  draped  with  porphyry,  a  recum- 
bent Statue  of  the  Nile,  and  another  of 
the  Tiber,  both  in  Greek  marble.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  Square  is  the  Pa- 
lazzo de'  Conservatori ;  and  on  the  north 
the  Museo  Capitolino.  Beyond  the  for- 
mer are  Steps  which  lead  up  to  the  spot 
where,  according  to  Donatus  and  Fa- 
bretti,  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitolinus;  near  which,  in  a  Garden, 
belonging  to  a  house  numbered  139, is 
that  part  of  theTarpeian  rock  whence, 
it  is  supposed,  criminals  were  thrown 

(■)  It  was  found  sear  the  Scala  Santa,  on 
the  spot  where  the  house  of  his  grandfather, 
Annius  Verus,  is  said  lo  havestood.  Winckel- 
mann  supposes  the  statue  of  the  Horse  to  be 
more  ancient  than  that  of  the  Emperor,  and 
particularly  praises  the  Head  of  the  Horse. 

(»)  Although  the  Romans  placed  many  of 
the  Tables  of  their  Laws  in  the  Portico  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  like- 
wise in  the  Atrium  LibeHaiis  (which  seems 
to  have  stood  on  the  Aventine  Hill),  yet  they 
had  a  particular  Building  for  that  purpose, 
called,  in  consequence,  Tabularium.  The 
laws  of  Numa  were  engraved  on  Tables  of 
Oak,  columns  of  brass  not  being  then  in  use. 
See  Lumisden's  Antiquities  of  Home. 

(3)Dionysius  of  Ualicarnassus  records  that 
Cassius,  condemned  for  conspiring  against 
the  State  in  the  twenty-third  year  after  the 


down  into  the  Forum.  (3)  The  Garden 
fronts  Caracalla's  Baths;  and  the  Rock, 
in  this  place,  may,  perhaps,  be  sixty  feet 
high  at  the  present  moment;  and  for- 
merly it  must  evidently  have  been  much 
more,  as  the  level  of  the  Forum  is  full 
twenty  feet  higher  now  than  it  was 
originally.  Beside  which,  large  masses 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock 
have  repeatedly  fallen  down,  as  Livy 
and  other  writers  record.  The  neigh- 
bouring door,  numbered  141,  leads  to 
a  Garden,  where  the  Rock  may  be  seen 
to  more  advantage  than  at  No.  139: 
and  immediately  under  which  are  Caves : 
one  of  these  has,  in  its  roof,  an  Aper- 
ture, formed  like  a  large  chimney ;  it 
seems  to  have  extended  to  the  summit 
of  the  Rock:  and  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  the  funnel  of  one  of  the  Subterra- 
neous Depositories,  called  Favissa, 
where  the  Sacred  Statues  of  the  Capitol, 
when  injured  by  time,  or  accident,  were 
interred;  because  it  was  deemed  sacri- 
legious to  destroy  them.  (4) 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  d'Araceli, 
supposed  to  stand  on,  or  near,  the  site 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius. 
The  Steps  leading  up  to  this  Church  from 
the  side  of  the  Campus  Martins  are  a 
hundred  and  twenty-four  in  number; 
and  the  Marble  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed was  taken  chiefly  from  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Quirinus,  on  tbeQuirinal  HilL 
The  interior  of  the  Edifice  is  supported 
by  twenty-two  antique  Columns,  chiefly 
composed  of  Egyptian  granite;  and  the 
third  Column  on  the  left  (entering  by 
the  great  door)  bears  this  Inscription : 

expulsion  of  its  King,  was  thrown  down,  in 
presence  of  the  People,  from  the  Rock  over- 
looking the  Forum. 

(4)  In  order  to  see  these  Caves,  go  from  the 
Forum  Romanum  toward  the  Piazza  della 
Consolazione ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  Piazza, 
turn  to  the  right,  up  Via  di  Monte  Caprino  ; 
and  enter,  at  the  top  of  the  street,  an 
Archway,  which  leads  to  the  Caves ;  where 
theApertute  above  mentioned  may  be  disco- 
vered. These  Caves,  however,  seem  too 
extensive  to  have  been  nothing  more  than 
Favissce;  perhaps  they  were  in  part  Stone 
Quarries:  for  we  know  that  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima was  constructed  with  stones  hewn 
from  the  Tarpeian  Rock  ;  and  likewise,  that 
stones  of  a  similar  description  were  em- 
ployed in  other  buldings  till  peperino  came 
into  use. 
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"A  cvbicvlo  Avgvstorvm."{*)  It  is  said 
that  Augustus,  about  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  birth,  erected  near  this  spot 
an  Altar,  under  the  name  of  Ara  Pri- 
mogeniti  Dei,  now  corrupted  into  Ara- 
celi.  The  Choir,  behind  the  great  altar, 
contains  a  Picture  by  Raphael,  of  the 
Holy  Family,  which  was  injured,  and 
has  been  ill  restored.  The  Chapel  of 
S.  Francesco  is  finely  painted  by  Tre- 
visani.  Here  is  a  Chapel  painted  by 
Pinturicchio,  and  LucaSignorelli. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Pietro  in  Car  cere,  or, 
more  properly,  Chiesa  di  S.  Giuseppe. 
On  the  right,  going  down  from  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill  to  this  Church,  are  Large 
Stones  belonging  to  the  Tabularium; 
part  of  the  Doric  Portico  of  which  may 
be  seen  fronting  the  Forum.  Under  the 
Church  is  a  Prison,  built  by  Ancus  Mar- 
tius,  and  called  II  Carcere  Mamertino; 
it  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  about  twenty- 
five  Paris  feet  in  length,  eighteen  wide, 
and  thirteen  high.  To  this,  Servius  Tul- 
lius  added  a  Lower  Dungeon  (called, 
after  him,  the  Tullianum),  for  great 
offenders ;  where  St.  Peter  suffered  im- 
prisonment; and  where,  near  a  Small 
Column  to  which  the  Apostle  was  bound, 
is  a  Spring  of  water,  reported  to  have 
issued  forth  miraculously,  that  he  might 
baptize  the  two  gaolers,  and  forty-seven 
of  his  fellow-prisoners,  all  of  whom 
afterwards  suffered  martyrdom.  In  the 
vaulted  Roof  of  each  Piison  is  an  Aper- 
ture sufficiently  large  for  a  man  to  pass 
through  it :  and  criminals  are  supposed 
to  have  been  let  down  and  drawn  up 
through  this  aperture  by  means  of 
cords  ;(*)  no  ancient  staircase  being 
discoverable;  though  each  dungeon  is 
accessible  by  means  of  modern  stairs. 
The  Tullianum  is  about  six  Paris  feet 
in  height,  and  not  above  eighteen  in 
diameter.  Large  volcanic  stones,  put 
together  without  cement,  compose  this 
terrific  prison;  which,  like  that  above 
it,  is  quite  perfect,  and  well  worth 
seeing;  though  cold  and  damp.  Ju- 
gurtha  was  starved  to  death  in  the  Tul- 
lianum,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  State-prison  in  Rome.  Contiguous 
were  the  Scales  Gemonice,  or  Steps, 
down  which  the  bodies  of  persons  who 

(0  The  Cubicularii  were  officers  of  the 
bed-chamber  belonging  to  the  Imperial 
Court. 


had  been  executed  in  this  prison  were 
thrown  into  the  Forum. 

Palazzo  del  Senatore  diRoma.  The 
view  from  the  Tower  which  crowns  this 
Building  particularly  merits  notice ;  as 
it  exhibits  all  the  ancient  Edifices  of 
the  City,  and  shows  their  respective  si- 
tuations. 

Palazzo  de'  Conservatori.  In  the 
Quadrangle,  beyond  the  Arcade,  are  Sta- 
tues of  Rome  triumphant,  and  the  weep- 
ing Province! — two  Dacian  Kings,  and 
two  Egyptian  Divinities,  all  in  the  same 
line  :  the  two  latter  were  found  in  the 
Gardens  of  Sallust.  The  Quadrangle 
likewise  contains  a  Group  of  a  Lion  de- 
vouring a  Horse!  found  near  the  outside 
of  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  and  restored  by 
Michael  Angelo— the  Bust,  and  one 
Hand,  of  a  colossal  Statue  of  Commodus 
—the  Bust  of  Domitian— and  immense 
Feet  and  one  Hand  of  a  mutilated  co- 
lossal Statue  of  Apollo.  The  Arcade 
contains  a  Statue  of  Julius  Caesar — Ditto 
of  Augustus,  done,  apparently,  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  judging  by  the  prow 
of  a  galley  on  its  Pedestal— a  Bacchante 
—a  Rostral  Column,  originally  placed 
in  the  Forum,  in  honour  of  Caius  Dui- 
lius,  the  first  Roman  who  gained  for 
his  country  a  naval  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians— and  a  Lion  on  a  Pedes- 
tal, which  bears  an  Inscription  of  the 
time  of  Adrian.  To  the  right  of  the 
Arcade  is  an  Apartment  called  the 
Protomoteca,  and  consisting  of  eight 
rooms,  recently  embellished  with  Busts 
of  illustrious  Characters,  now  no  more. 
Several  of  these  Busts  were  removed 
hither,  from  the  Pantheon,  by  Pius  VII. ; 
and  Leo  XII.  (as  already  mentioned), 
dedicated  the  Protomoteca  to  the  use 
of  the  Arcadian  Academy.  On  the 
Staircase,  opposite  to  these  rooms,  are 
four  Bassi-rilievi,  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  Triumphal  Arch  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  on  the  Corso:  here 
likewise  is  a  Basso-rilievo  (found  in 
the  Forum),  of  Curtius  devoting  himself 
to  the  Dii  manes  ;  and,  on  the  Landing- 
place,  are  two  more  Bassi-rilievi,  taken 
from  the  Arch  of  Aurelius.  On  this 
Landing-place  is  a  Door  which  leads  to 
the  Apartments  not  open  to  the  Public, 

(>)  A  Prison,  wifh  a  similar  aperture  in 
its  roof,  may  be  seen,  under  the  Tribunal, 
in  the  Basilica  at  Pompeii. 
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but  which  the  Custode  is  happy  to  show 
for  a  trifling  gratuity. 

The  first  room  contains  Paintings,  by 
the  Cav.  d'Arpino;  namely,  the  Battle  of 
the  Horatii  and  Curiatii— the  Battle  of 
Tullus  Hostilius  with  the  Army  of  Veii ! 
—the  Discovery  of  Romulus  and  Remus 
—Romulus  founding  Rome— the  Sacri- 
fice of  Numa  Pompilius,  with  the  Insti- 
tution of  the  Vestal  Virgins;— and  the 
Rape  of  theSabines. 

The  second  room  contains  Paintings 
by  Laureti ;  namely,  Junius  Brutus  con- 
demning his  Sons  to  death  for  having 
conspired  against  the  Republic— Hora- 
tiusCocles,  on  the  Sublician  Bridge,  op- 
posing the  Etrurians— Mutius  Scaevola 
burning  his  own  hand  in  presence  of 
Porsena,  after  having  killed  one  of  the 
Etrurian  Officers,  whom  he  mistook  for 
the  King— and  the  Battle  in  which  the 
Tarquins  were  defeated. 

The  third  room  contains  a  Frieze  re- 
presenting the  Triumph  of  Marius,  by 
Daniello  da  Volterra!— a  Picture  of 
SantaFrancescaRomana,byRomanelli; 
and  a  dead  Christ,  by  Cosimo  Piazza— 
the  Statue  of  the  Bronze  Wolf,  said  to 
have  been  struck  with  lightning  when 
Caesar  fell!  This  statue,  already  men- 
tioned as  the  work  of  an  Etruscan 
Artist,  is  evidently  of  high  antiquity; 
and  one  of  the  legs  of  the  Wolf  bears 
marks  of  liquefaction  by  a  stroke  of 
lightning(')— a  bronze  bust  of  Junius 
Brutus ! ! — two  Mosaic  Tables  taken  from 
Adrian's  Villa — a  modern  Bust  of  Julius 
Caesar— a  bronze  Statue  of  a  Youth, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Shepherd 
Martius,  extracting  a  thorn  from  his 
foot!! — group  of  Diana  Triformis{*) — a 
modern  Bust  of  Adrian— and  a  Basso- 
rilievo  representing  the  Temple  of 
Janus,  or,  according  to  some  opinions, 
the  Gate  of  Eternity. 

The  fourth  room  contains  a  Bust  in 
Basso-rilievo  of  Mithridates!— and  the 
Fasti  ConsularesUP) 

(')  Cicero  tells  us,  that  in  his  timethelurrets 
of  the  Capitol,  thestatues  of  Ihe  gods,  and  the 
imageof  the  infant  Romulus  sucking  the  wolf, 
were  struck  down  by  lightning. 

[*)  Emblematical  of  her  sovereignty  over 
Hell,  Earth,  and  Heaven. 

(3)  The  major  part  of  these  precious  remains 
Of  antiquity  were  found,  during  the  Pontificate 
of  Paul  III.  near  the  Church  or  S.  Maria  Libe- 
ratrice,  in  the  Forum  Romanum;  and  nine 


The  fifth  room  contains  a  Bust,  in 
rosso  antico,  called  Theseus — a  Bust  of 
Michael  Angelo— a  Bust  of  Medusa  by 
Bernini — and  a  Bust  of  Tiberius;  toge- 
ther with  two  Ducks,  in  bronze,  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  Tarpeian  Rock, 
and  to  be  the  representation  of  those 
which  saved  the  Capitol.(4j  Here  like- 
wise, are  the  following  Paintings :  — a 
Holy  Family,  by  Giulio  Romano;  and 
the  Olympic  Games,  attributed  to 
Zuccari. 

The  sixth  room  contains  a  Frieze 
painted  by  Annibale  Caracci,  and  repre- 
senting  the  Military  Achievements  of 
Scipio  Africanus— Roman  Tapestry,  from 
the  designs  of  Rubens— Busts  of  Sappho! 
Socrates !  Ariadne !  and  SabinaPoppaea! 
the  second  wife  of  Nero. 

The  seventh  room  contains  Frescos  by 
Pietro  Perugino,  who  has  represented 
Hannibal  in  Capua— Rome  triumphant 
over  Sicily,  etc.  Here,  likewise,  are 
Statues  of  Virgil,  Cicero,  Cybele,  etc. 

The  eighth  Apartmentis  a  Chapel,  on 
the  Ceiling  of  which  Caravaggio  has  re- 
presented the  Deity.  Here,  also,  are 
Paintings  of  St.  Cecilia,  by  Romanelli! 
and  the  fourEvangelists,  by  Caravaggio, 
together  with  an  Altar-piece,  by  Nucci. 

The  next  storey  of  this  building  con- 
tains the  Picture-Gallery,  which  is 
open  to  the  Public  every  Monday  and 
Thursday,  Festivals  excepted,  at  the  fifth 
hour  before  sunset,  and  remains  open 
four  hours. 

In  an  open  Gallery,leading  to  the  door 
of  entrance  to  the  rooms  containing  the 
Pictures,  are  the  Modern  Fasti  Consu- 
lares ;  and  likewise  a  beautiful  small 
Basso-rilievo,  executed  in  the  time  of 
Pertinax,  and  representing  Romulus  and 
Remus  suckled  by  the  Wolf. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  Pictures  in 
the  first  room  are :— No.  2,  the  Ma- 
donna, our  Saviour  and  Saints,  copied 
by  Bonatti,  from  Paolo  Veronese — 4, 
the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  by  Pietro  da 

fragments  more  were  found  in  1816,  near  the 
Columns  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Co- 
milium. 

(4)  Livy,  however,  says  it  was  geese,  con- 
secrated to  Juno,  who  saved  the  Capitol ;  and 
he  adds,  that  even  when  the  Roman  citizens 
were  nearly  starved  to  death,  in  consequence 
of  being  besieged  bythe  Gauls,  they  still  gave 
food  to  the  consecrated  geese,  who  were  ulti- 
mately their  preservation. 
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Cortona— 5,  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by 
Bronzino— 6,  St.  Lucia,  by  Benvenuto 
Garofolo!— 9,  Vanity,  by  Titian:— 15, 
the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona ! — 18,  a  Portrait,  by  Velasquez 
— 33,  Hagar  driven  from  the  house  of 
Abraham,  by  Francesco  Mola— 36,  Cha- 
rity, by  Annibale  Caracci ! — 37, Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  School  of  Guido— 38,  the 
Sibyl  Persica,  by  Guercino  !!— 39,  the 
Madonna,  our  Saviour,  St.  Cecilia,  and 
other  Saints,  by  Annibale  Caracci! — 
40,  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and 
S.  Francesco,  by  Annibale  Caracci— 41 , 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Benvenuto  Garofolo 
—42,  Mary  Magdalene  washing  our  Sa- 
viour's feet ;  aMiniature,  by  M.F.  Zibaldi 
Subleras,  copied  from  the  original  of 
her  husband !— 43,  the  Marriage  of 
S.  Caterina,  by  Correggio— 44,  the  Ma- 
donna and  our  Saviour,  by  Albano!— 
45,  Santa  Maria  Maddalena,  by  Tinto- 
retto!—46,  David  with  the  Head  of 
Goliath,  by  Romanelli— 48,  the  Com- 
munion of  S.  Girolamo,  by  Agoslino 
Caracci! — 51,  St.  John  Baptist,  by 
Daniello  da  Volterra  !— 52,  Christ  dis- 
puting with  the  Doctors,  by  Valentin  ! 
—53,  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  by  Domeni- 
chinol — 60.  St,  John  Baptist,  by  Guer- 
cino—63,  a  Landscape,  with  the  Figure 
of  the  Magdalene,  Caracci  School—  64, 
the  Magdalene,  by  Albano— 65,  the 
Triumph  of  Bacchus,  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona— 67,  St.  Cecilia,  by  Romanelli— 
70,  the  beatified  Spirit,  by  Guido !— 76, 
Romulus  and  Remus  discovered  with 
the  wolf,  attributed  to  Rubens— 86,  the 
Madonna  adoring  our  Saviour,  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona — 89,  a  Portrait,  by  Titian — 
90,  Meleager,  in  chiaro  scuro,  by  Poli- 
doro  da  Caravaggio. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  Pictures  in 
the  second  room  are ;  No.  2,  a  Copy  of 
Raphael's  Galatea,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona 
—6,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Ga- 
rofolo—11,  a  Landscape,  by  Claude 
Lorrain— 12,  Ditto,  by  Ditto— 25,  Love, 

(')  This  is  a  representation  of  our  Saviour 
in  the  manger,  attended  by  theblessed  Virgin, 
Joseph,  etc  There  is  another  kind  of  Prese- 
pio  exhibited  in  Roman  Catholic  Countries  at 
Christmas;  and  consisting  of  our  Saviour  as 
an  Infant,  the  blessed  Virgin,  Joseph,  the 
Wise  Men  of  the  East,  camels,  etc.;  all 
wrought  in  wax,  and  sometimes  well  exe- 
cuted. The  best  of  these  exhibitions  at  Rome 
is  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  d'Araceli. 


by  Guido— 33,  an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Ba- 
roccio— 37,  the  Woman  detected  in 
Adultery,  by  Titian— 40,  Europa,  by 
Guido!— 41,  Alexander's  Victory  over 
Darius,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona !— 43,  a 
Head  by  Titian— 44,  Polyphemus,  by 
Guido— 47,  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  supposed  to  be  by  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo~48,theHoly  Family, by  Andrea 
Sacchi— 57,  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  by  Do- 
menichino  (parts  of  this  small  picture 
are  beautiful)— 58,  a  Landscape,  by 
Claude— 60,  a  Presepio^1)  by  Garofolo 
—62,  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and 
St.  John,  by  Ditto— 63,  the  Judgment  of 
Solomon,  by  Giacomo  Bassano — 65,  the 
raising  of  St.  Petronilla's  Corpse  from 
the  grave,  and  the  ascension  of  her 
Spirit  into  Heaven,  by  Guercino  !!!-»-72, 
a  Gipsy,  telling  a  Youth  his  fortune,  by 
Caravaggio!— 73,  the  Madonna,  our 
Saviour,  and  Angels,  by  Perugino— 76,  a 
Soldier  seated,  by  Salvator  Rosa— 77,  a 
half-length  figure  of  S.  Girolamo,  by 
Pietro  Pacini— 78,  a  Portrait  of  Pe- 
trarca,  by  Giovanni  Bellino— 79,  a  Land- 
scape, by  Domenichino — 80,  a  Portrait 
of  Michael  Angelo,  by  himself !— 82,  a 
Portrait  of  Giovanni  Bellino,  by  himself 
—86,  a  witch,  by  Salvator  Rosa— 89, 
S.  Sebastiano,  by  Lodovico  Caracci— 93, 
Augustus  and  Cleopatra,  by  Guercino— 
109,  Santa  Barbara,  a  half-length  figure, 
byDomenichino-lll,the  Holy  Family, 
by  Parmigianino— 113,  S.  Cristoforo, 
by  Tintoretto— 114,  St.  Cecilia,  ,by  Lo- 
dovico Caracci!-116,  two  Philosophers, 
by  Calabrese— 120,  the  Graces,  by  Palma 
Giovane— 123,  Europa,  by  Paolo  Vero- 
nese! 

Museo  Capitolino,  open  to  the  Public 
on  the  same  days,  and  at  the  same  hours, 
as  the  Picture-Gallery  ;  and  admittance 
may  usually  be  obtained  on  days  when 
the  Museum  is  not  open  to  the  Public, 
by  an  application  to  the  Custode ;  who, 
if  thus  called  upon,  expects  a  fee.(*) 

Some  of  the  most  striking  efforts  of 

(a)  Those  persons  who  wish  to  see  the  Mu- 
seums of  the  Capitol  and  Vatican  to  advan- 
tage should  visit  then  by  lorch-light;  as  the 
torch,  like  Promethean  fire,  makes  every 
statue  live;  in  consequenceof  which,  perhaps, 
the  most  stupendous  efforts  of  the  Grecian 
chisel  were  originally  placed  in  subterranean 
baths. 

For  seeing  the  Vatican  Museum,  four 
large  wax  torches,    weighing  about  three 
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the  chisel  in  this  magnificent  Collection, 
for  which  Rome  is  indebted  to  Clement 
XH.,  are ; 

Quadrangle;  No.  1,  a  colossal  Statue 
ofOceanus  !(«) 

Arcade;  No.  1,  Endymion  and  his 
Dog,  the  pedestal  fine — 3,  a  colossal 
Statue  of  Minerva— 4,  fragment  of  a 
Statue  of  Hercules!— 5,  Apollo— 7,  a 
Bacchante,  semi-colossal. 

Over  the  Door  of  the  Director's  Apart- 
ment, four  Consular  Fasces.  No.  9,  the 
Dacian  Province— 10,  a  colossal  Head  of 
Cybele,  found  in  Adrian's  Villa— 12,  the 
Capital  of  a  Doric  column,  taken  from 
Caracalla's  Baths — 17,  Isis,  in  rare  ba- 
salt, found  in  the  Gardens  of  Sallust — 20, 
Diana— 21,  Hercules— 22,  Isis,  in  red 
Oriental  granite,  found  in  the  Gardens 
of  Sallust— 23,  a  colossal  Statue  of  Diana 
— 25,  Polyphemus— 26,  Mercury— 27,  a 
Sepulchral  Urn — 28,  Adrian  in  a  sacer- 
dotal habit,  found  near  S.  Stefano  Ro- 
tondo— 30,  Jove  armed  with  thunder— 
31,  a  Statue  of  Mars,  the  head  and 
armour  antique,  the  rest  restored — 32, 
Hercules  killing  the  Hydra. 

Canopo.  The  greater  part  of  the  sta- 
tues contained  in  this  apartment  are 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Canopus 
of  Adrian's  Villa  ;  it  is  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  not  more  than  three  of  them 
are  really  Egyptian  ;  the  rest  being  pro- 
ductions of  the  time  of  Adrian.  No.  1, 
Isis  and  Apis — 3,  Canopus— 9,  Isis— 10, 
Anubis  with  the  Sistrumand  Caduceus, 
found  near  the  Port  of  Antium,  in  the 
Villa  Pamfili— 12,  Isis— 13,  Isis. 

First  room,  added  to  the  Museum  by 
Pius  VII.  No.  13,  a  square  Altar,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  Etruscan  work,  repre- 
senting the  Labours  of  Hercules. 

Second  Room,  No.  1,  the  Family  Se- 
pulchre of  Genesius  Marcianus  (Father 
of  Alexander  Severusj,  and  his  wife, 
Julia  Mammaea.  Some  of  the  Bassi-ri- 
lievi  which  adorn  this  immense  Sarco- 

pounds  and  a  half  each,  are  requisite.  For 
seeing  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  two  large 
wax  torches  are  sufficient.  Admission, 
however,  cannot  he  obtained  to  either  Mu- 
seum, for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  statues 
by  torch-light,  without  an  order  from  the 
Pope's  Maggiordomo ;  which  order  never 
extends  to  more  than  fifteen  persons  at  the 
same  time,  and  but  seldom  to  so  many. 

It  is  expected,  that  every  party  shall  come 
furnished  with  wax  torches: and  it  is  likewise 
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phagus  are  fine.— 3,  a  Disk,  with  Bassi- 
rilievi,  representing  the  Life  of  Achilles, 
and  found  near  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius !— 4,  an  ancient  Mosaic,  found 
near  Antium,  and  representing  Hercules 
vanquished  by  Love  ! — 5,  a  Satyr  with  a 
Pipe— 11,  Pluto  and  Cerberus,  found  in 
Titus's  Baths! — 15,  a  Basso-rilievo  of 
PoppaBa,  second  wife  of  Nero — 14,  a 
Medallion  of  Nero. 

Staircase.  No.  1,  a  Statue  of  Modesty, 
or  a  Vestal— 2,  the  Top  of  an  ancient 
Well(a) — 5,  a  Lion  devouring  a  Goat. 
Fastened  into  the  Wall  is  the  Plan  of 
Ancient  Rome,  found  in  the  Church  of 
Saints  Cosimo  and  Damiano. 

Gallery  up  stairs.  No.  2,  Bust  of 
Faustina  the  elder,  wife  of  Antoninus 
Pius— 5,  Euterpe— 10,  a  Basso-rilievo, 
representing  a  Man  making  his  Will — 
12,  Faunus — 15,  Cupid  bending  his 
Bow,  supposed  to  be  an  Ancient  Copy 
from  Praxiteles ! — 14,  Bust  of  Silenus — 
15,  Bust  ofPompey. 

Apartment  of  the  Vase.  No.  1,  a  large 
Vase  with  Bacchanalian  ornaments, 
found  near  the  sepulchre  of  CaeciliaMe- 
tella,  and  placed  on  a  Pedestal,  appa- 
rently Etruscan,  and  decorated  with 
figures  in  Basso-rilievo,  representing 
the  twelve  principal  Deities  of  the 
heathen  world ;  it  was  found  atNettuno! 
—2  (near  the  window),  a  bronze  Vase, 
found  in  the  Port  of  Antium ;  and  once 
the  property  of  Mithridates  Eupator, 
King  of  Pontus,  according  to  the  In- 
scription it  bears ;  which  Inscription 
exhibits  the  most  ancient  Greek  cha- 
racters extant! — 36,  Diana Triformis — 
57,  a  Basso-rilievo  representing  circum- 
stances recorded  by  Homer — 39,  a  Sa- 
crificial Tripod — 40,  ancient  Roman 
Weights,  Scales,  a  Casket,  a  Measure, 
and  a  Candelabrum— 41,  the  Triumph 
of  Bacchus  for  the  conquest  of  India — 
47, Diana  of  Ephesus— 59,  Isis— 68,  the 

expected  that  each  party  shall  give,  at  tixe 
Capitol, tothe  Custode  whoshows  thestatues, 
and  his  attendants,  from  six  to  eight  scudi, 
provided  there  be  fires  in  one  or  two  of  the 
apartments;  and,  at  the  Vatican,  from  nine 
to  ten  scudi,  according  to  the  number  of  lues 
in  the  apartments. 

(«)  Called  Marforio,  because  it  was  found 
in  the  Forum  of  Mars. 

(a)  Or  perhaps  a  receptacle  for  sacrificial 
ashes. 
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Foot  of  a  Tripod  of  flowered  alabaster ! 
—69,  a  Sepulchral  Urn, representing  the 
fable  oi  Diana  and  Endymion--77,  Diana 
ofEphesus— 83,aHermes--84,aHermes 
representing  Bacchus— 96,  a  Cinerary 
Urn  supposed  to  have  contained  the 
ashes  of  a  Youth— 100,  a  Sarcophagus, 
with  Bassi-rilievi,  representing  the  fable 
of  Prometheus— 101,  a  Mosaic,  in  pietre 
dure,  of  four  Pigeons,  described  by 
Pliny,  and  found  in  Adrian's  Villa !!(») 

Continuation  of  the  Gallery.  No.  17, 
Bust  supposed  to  represent  Cecrops,  first 
King  of  Athens— 18,  Cato  the  Censor  !— 
19,  Group  of  Agrippina  and  Nero— 21, 
Marcus  Aurelius!— 23,  Bust  of  a  laugh- 
ing Bacchus— 26,  a  young  Hercules!— 
27,  Paris— 28,  a  Sarcophagus  represent- 
ing the  seizure  of  Proserpine— 29,  a  Ci- 
nerary Urn— 30,  a  Bust,  supposed  to 
represent  Marcus  Brutus— 32,  Psyche, 
with  the  wings  of  a  butterfly— 34,  Bust 
of  Marcus  Vespasian  Agrippa  ! — 35,  co- 
lossal Bust  of  the  Mother  of  Niobe— 36, 
a  wounded  Gladiator  ;  or,  more  proba- 
bly, a  Discobolus— 37,  a  Wine-vase— 41 , 
one  of  the  Daughters  of  Niobe~42,  Head 
Of  Jupiter  !— 44,  Diana  Lucifera— 48,  a 
Sarcophagus,  with  Bassi-rilievi  relative 
to  the  history  of  Bacchus — 50,  Bust  of 
Scipio  Africanus !— 51,  Bust  of  Phocion 
—52,  Statue  of  a  Consul— 54,  a  semi- 
colossal  Head  of  Antinous— 55,  Bust  of 
Venus--58,  semi-colossal  Bust  of  Jupiter 
Ammon!— 60,  Statue  of  Ceres— 62,  Bust 
of  the  Mother  of  Niobe— 63,  Bust  of  Ti- 
berius—64,  Bacchus  with  a  Panther  at 
his  feet— 65,  Jove  with  the  Eagle  at  his 
feet— 66,  Bust  of  Jupiter  Serapis — 67, 
Head  of  Augustus— 68,  Bust  of  Adrian — 
70,  Bust  of  Caligula— 72,  Statue  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius — 73,  Bust  of  Trajan — 74, 
Bust  ofSilenus  crowned  with  ivy — 75, 
Bust  of  DomitiusEnobarbus,  the  Father 
of  Nero— 76,  Bust  of  Caracalla. 

Apartment  of  the  Emperors.  On  the 
Walls  are  the  following  Bassi-rilievi, 
numbered  alphabetically  :—A.  Genii  in 
Cars— B.  Bacchus,  on  a  Tiger,  with 
Fauns,  Satyrs,  etc. — C.  the  Chase  of  the 
Calydonian  boar— E.  the  nine  Muses ! — 
F.  Perseus  liberating  Andromeda! — G. 
Socrates  with  History,  and  Homer  with 

(OThis  Mosaic  made  part  of  a  pavement; 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  by 
Adrian  from  Pergamus,and  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Sosus. 


Poetry— H.  Endymion  and  his  Dog, 
found  on  the  Aventine  Hill — J.  Ihe  fable 
of  Hylas;  three  of  the  figures  in  this 
Basso-rilievoexactlyresemble  the  three 
Graces  of  Siena.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  is  a  Statue  of  Agrippina,  the 
Mother  of  Germanicus,  seated  in  a  cu- 
rule  chair!  and  round  the  apartment, 
on  two  shelves  of  marble,  stand  Busts  of 
the  Roman  Emperors  and  their  Rela- 
tives ;  among  the  most  striking  of  which 
are — Julius  Ceesar,  numbered  1, — Dru- 
sus,  numbered  5, — Germanicus,  num- 
bered 7,— Caligula,  numbered  9, — 
Messalina,  numbered  11, — Galba,  num- 
bered 16 — Julia,  the  Daughter  of  Titus, 
numbered  21, — Nerva,  numbered  24, 
— Plotina,  numbered  26, — Adrian,  num- 
bered 29,  and  30,— Julia  Sabina,  num- 
bered 31, — Marcus  Aurelius,  numbered 
35, —  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  numbered  40, — Commodus, 
numbered  41,— Clodius  Albinus,  num- 
bered 47,— Septimius  Severus,  number- 
ed 48  and  49,— Macrinus,  numbered 
54, — Maximus,  numbered  53,  —  Tri- 
bonianus  Gallus,  numbered  68,  —  and 
Salonino,  numbered  73. 

Apartment  of  the,  Philosophers. 
Among  the  Bassi-rilievi  on  the  walls 
are:  —  G.  a  Funeral  Procession;  —  /. 
Victory  in  a  triumphal  car ; — L.  a  Sacri- 
fice to  Hygeia,  in  rosso  antico; — M. 
Faunus  followed  by  Spartan  Ladies  : 
thisworkbears  the  name  ofCallimachos, 
and  is  described  by  Pliny.(2)  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  is  one  of  the  twelve 
Camilla*,  instituted  by  Romulus,  for 
the  service  of  the  gods.  On  two  marble 
shelves  round  the  room  are  Busts  of 
Poets,  Philosophers,  and  other  distin- 
guished Characters  of  antiquity.  The 
most  striking  of  these  Busts  are :  Virgil, 
marked  1,— Socrates,  marked  4,  5,  and 
6,  — Carneades,  marked  8,— Seneca, 
marked  10,— Plato,  marked  11,— Dio- 
genes, marked  21,— Archimedes,  mark- 
ed 22,  — Asclepiades,  marked  24, — 
Demosthenes,  marked  31,  — Pindar, 
marked  33,— Aratus,  marked  38,— De- 
mocritus,  marked  39  and  40,— Homer, 
marked  44,  45,  46,  and  47,— Aspasia, 
marked  48,— Cleopatra,  marked  49,— 

(=)  Winckelmann  seems  to  think  this  work 
Etruscan;  and  supposes  it  to  represent  three 
Priestesses  of  Bacchus  and  a  Faun. 
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Sappho,  marked  51,— Lysias,  marked 
54,— Epicurus,  marked  62,— Metro- 
dorus,  marked  63,— Epicurus,  marked 

64, Aristotle,  marked  66,— Massinissa, 

marked  68  and  69,— Julian,  the  Apos- 
tate, marked  72,— Cicero,  marked  74,— 
andGabriell  Faerno,  marked  79,  and 
the  work  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Saloon.  The  two  Columns  of  giallo 
antico,  which  ornament  the  large  niches 
of  this  apartment,  where  stands  the  Her- 
cules of  bronze  gilt,  once  belonged  to 
the  tomb  of  CaeciliaMetella;  and  the  two 
figures  of  Victory  which  support  the 
arms  of  Clement  XII.,  once  belonged  to 
the  triumphal  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Among  the  Statues  are  :  No.  1,  Jove 
armed  with  lightning,  of  nero  antico, 
and  found  (as  likewise  was  the  Altar 
which  serves  for  its  Pedestal)  in  the 
Port  of  Antium!— 2,  a  Centaur,  of  nero 
antico,  found  in  Adrian's  Villa!!— 3, 
Hercules,  in  basalt,  found  on  the  Aven- 
tine  Hill ;  the  Pedestal  is  adorned  with 
Bassi-rilievi,  representing  the  Birth, 
Education,  and  Coronation  of  Jove!!— 
4,  another  Centaur,  similar  to  that 
numbered  "  2,"  and  found  on  the  same 
spot!!— 5,  iEsculapius,  in  nero  antico, 
placed  on  a  circular  Altar  representing 
a  Sacrifice,  and  found,  as  was  the  Altar, 
at  Antium— 6,  Hygeia,  goddess  of  health 
— 7,  Ptolemy  Apion,  in  the  character  of 
Apollo— 8,  Venus  rising  from  the  bath 
—9,  a  wounded  Amazon— 1 0,  an  Amazon 
—11,  a  wounded  Amazon— 13,  a  Muse— 
14,  Minerva!— 15,  a  Faun— 16,  Apollo, 
semi-colossal — 18,  a  colossal  Bust  of 
Trajan!— 21,  a  Wrestler— 22,  Adrian — 

23,  Caius  Marius,  in  consular  robes  !!— 

24,  Julia,  consort  of  Septimius  Scverus 
—25,  Hercules  in  bronze  gilt,  semi-co- 
lossal, found  in  the  Forum  Boarium; 
and  the  only  antique  statue  in  Rome  on 
which  the  gilding  remains!!  This  Statue 
is  placed  upon  an  Altar  consecrated  to 
Fortune— 26,  Isis  with  the  lotus  on  her 
head!— 28,aMasterof  one  ofthe  Schools 
for  gymnastic  exercises,  found  in 
Adrian's  Villa— 29,  one  of  the  Prceficoe, 
hired  to  weep  at  Funerals— 31,  the 
Goddess  of  Clemency  with  a  patera  and 
a  lance,  found  on  the  Aventine  Hill— 

('/Winckelmann  supposes  the  statue  called 
the  Dying  Gladiator  to  represent  a  herald  ; 
other  antiquaries  think  it  more  like  a  shield- 
ltfarer :  it  seems,  however,  to  be  generally 
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32,  a  colossal  Bust  of  Antoninus  Pius ! 
—33,  Diana,  as  a  Huntress;  from  the 
Albani  collection — 34,  a  Cacciatore, 
found  near  the  Porta  Latina— 35,  Har- 
pocrates,  the  god  of  silence,  found  in 
Adrian's  Villa. 

Apartment  ofthe  Faun. — Among  the 
Bassi-rilievi  on  the  Walls  of  this  room, 
is  the  Triumph  of  the  Nereides  over  Ma 
rine  Monsters.  In  the  centre  of  the 
apartment  is  the  Faun,  in  rosso  antico, 
found  at  Adrian's  Villa!!!— No.  3,  colos- 
sal Head  of  Hercules  placed  on  a  Rostral 
Altar,  dedicated  to  Neptune— 6,  colossal 
Head  of  Bacchus,  placed  on  a  Rostra! 
Altar,  dedicated  to  Tranquillity — 10,  an 
incognito  Bust— 13,  a  Sarcophagus,  the 
Bassi-rilievi  on  which  represent  the  fa- 
ble of  Diana  and  Endymion  — 14,  an 
incognito  Bust  standing  on  an  Altar 
dedicated  to  Isis,  and  found  in  Rome, 
under  the  Casanatense  Library — 15,  a 
Child  playing  with  a  Mask— 17,  Inno- 
cence with  a  dove— 19,  Alexander  the 
Great— 21,  a  Child  playing  with  a  Swan, 
found  in  a  Wall  now  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  and 
placed  on  an  Altar  dedicated  to  the  Sun! 
—22,  an  incognito  Bust — 26, a  Sarco- 
phagus ornamented  with  Bassi-rilievi, 
representing  the  Battle  of  Theseus  and 
the  Amazons. 

Apartment  of  the  Dying  Gladiator. 
This  superexcellent  Statue,  found  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust,  has  been  so  well  re- 
stored, by  Michael  Angelo,  that  the  Arm 
he  made  is  deemed  nearly  equal  in  merit 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  figure!!!!^) — 
2,  Zeno,  the  Founder  ofthe  Stoics;  this 
Statue  stands  upon  an  ancient  Altar,  and 
was  discovered  at  Lavinium,  in  the  Villa 
of  Antoninus  Pius — 3,  a  Group  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  found  on  the  Aventine  Hill, 
and  placed  on  an  Altar  dedicated  to 
Apollo!— 4,  theFaun  of  Praxiteles,found 
at  Tivoli,  in  the  Villa  d'Este!!!  — 6, 
Antinous!!! — 8,  Flora,  found  in  Adrian's 
Villa!— 9,  Venus  rising  from  the  bath!!! 
—10,  Bust  of  Marcus  Brutus!!  — 12, 
Juno,  semi-colossal!!!  — 13,  Bust  of 
Alexander  the  Great!— 14,  the  Egyptian 
Antinous  deified  by  Adrian,  semi-co- 
lossal, and  found  in  Adrian's  Villa! — 

considered  as  a  copy  of  that  masterpiece  in 
bronze,  by  Ctesilaus,  which  represented  a 
wounded  man  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
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15,  Bust  of  Ariadne  crowned  with  ivy 
— 16,  Pandora,  semi-colossal,  placed  on 
an  Altar  dedicated  to  Hercules,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  found  in  the  Via 
Sacra! — 17,  Apollo,  semi-colossal,  and 
found  in  the  Zolfatara  near  Tivoli!!! 

Tempio  di  Pallade,  erected  by  Do- 
mitian.  This  magnificent  Ruin  is  half 
buried  in  the  earth;  but  that  part  which 
appears  above-ground  of  two  beautiful 
fluted  Corinthian  Columns  now  stand- 
ing, measures  twenty-nine  Paris  feet  in 
height,  each  column  being  nine  feet  and 
a  half  in  circumference.  The  Entabla- 
ture and  Frieze  are  rich  in  well-exe- 
cuted ornaments,  especially  the  latter, 
which  represents  the  Arts  patronised 
by  Pallas.  On  the  Entablature  isalarge 
figure  of  the  Goddess,  in  Alto-rilievo. 

Tempio  e  Foro  di  Nerva.  The  Em- 
peror Nerva,  after  the  death  of  Domi- 
tian, finished  his  Forum,  which  was  en- 
larged and  embellished  by  Trajan,  who 
built  there  one  of  the  finest  edifices,  of 
ancient  Rome,  a  Temple  in  honour  of 
Nerva.  Contiguous  to  the  entrance  into 
the  Forum  of  Nerva  (now  called  Arco  de' 
Pantani)  are  the  remains  of  this  Temple; 
namely,  part  of  what  seems  to  have  been 
a  Cella,  and  part  of  a  side  Portico,  con- 
sisting of  three  magnificent  Columns 
and  a  Pilaster  of  Parian  marble,  fluted, 
and  of  the  Corinthian  Order,  which  sup- 
port an  Architrave  much  ornamented 
and  finely  worked.  The  height  of  these 
columns  is  fifty-one  Paris  feet,  and  their 
circumference  sixteen  and  a  half.  (>) 
This  Forum,  called  Transitorium,  or 
the  Thoroughfare,  because  it  led  to  the 
other  Fora  in  its  neighbourhood,  was 
circumscribed  with  respect  to  size,  and 
of  a  circular  shape,  as  appears  from  its 
Wall  now  remaining;  which  (supposed 
to  have  been  originally  part  of  the  City 
wall  erected  by  Tarquinius  Priscus),  is 
equally  extraordinary  on  account  of  its 
immense  height,  and  the  huge  blocks  of 
stone  which  compose  it,  and  are  cramp- 
ed together  without  the  assistance  of 
lime,  by  pieces  of  hard  wood.(2) 

Foro  e  ColonnaTrajana.  The  Forum 
of   Trajan,   built    by   Apollodorus    of 

(•)  According  to  some  opinions,  this  Edifice 
was  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ullor,  which  seems, 
however,  to  have  stood  in  the  Forum  of  Au- 
gustus, by  whom  it  was  raised  in  consequence 
of  a  vow  he  made  at  Philippi.  See  Suetonius, 
y.  Jugusli. 
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Athens,  was,  according  to  the  records 
of  antiquity,  more  splendid  than  any 
other  Forum  at  Rome,  and  contained 
porticos,  statues,  a  basilica,  and  a 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Trajan  in  its 
vestibule;  a  temple  dedicated  to  that 
Emperor  after  his  death ;  a  triumphal 
arch  with  four  fronts,  the  celebrated 
Ulpian  Library,  and  a  beautiful  Historic 
Column,  the  last  of  which  alone  remains 
entire,  and  is  supposed  to  stand  in  what 
was  the  centre  of  the  Forum;  and  under 
this  supposition,  we  may  conclude  that 
not  much  more  than  half  of  the  latter 
has  been  excavated,  and  that  the  other 
part  must  stillremainentombedbeneath 
the  Churches  of  S.Maria,  and  S.Maria  di 
Loreto,  etc.  The  excavations  lately 
made  have  brought  to  light  a  consider- 
able number  of  Columns  of  grey  gra- 
nite, all  broken,  but  which  seemjudging 
from  the  situation  of  their  bases,  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Basilica.  Several  Frag- 
ments of  Sculpture,  Inscriptions,  etc., 
have  likewise  been  found,  and  arc  now 
placed  in  the  Forum,  which  appears, 
from  late  examinations,  made  in  the 
cellars  and  other  subterranean  parts  of 
buildings  which  now  stand  on  its  site, 
to  have  been,  like  the  generality  of  Ro- 
man Forums,  in  shape  an  oval.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  was  the  Temple  dedi- 
cated to  Trajan  ;  on  the  foundations  of 
which  stands,  at  the  present  moment, 
a  large  Palazzo,  extending  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  Via  delle  tre  Can- 
nelle,  and  terminating  in  the  Piazza  de 
SS.Apostoli.  The  form  of  this  Temple  was 
oblong.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Forum  stood  the  Triumphal  Arch.  The 
Vestibule  of  the  Temple  fronted  the  His- 
toricColumn;  on  one  side  of  which  was 
the  Latin  Library,  and  on  the  other  the 
Greek.  Beyond  these  Libraries,  and  ap- 
parently connected  with  them,  was  the 
Ulpian  Basilica ;  the  Columns  belonging 
to  which  are  now  placed  (as  before  men- 
tionedjin  their  original  position. Beyond 
the  Basilica,  near  the  western  extremity, 
was  an  open  Piazza  ;  on  the  north  side 
of  which  stood  the  Winter  Portico;  and 
on  the  south  side  the  Summer  Portico. 

(s)DionysiusofHalicarnassus  records,  that 
Tarquinius  Priscus  fortified  Rome  with  wall* 
consisting  of  blocks  of  stone  cut  smooth  and 
even,  and  so  large  that  each  one  loaded  a  car. 
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Shops  and  Baths  beautiful  in  point  of 
architecture,  and  long  mistaken  for  the 
Baths  of  Paulus  yEmilius,  hounded  the 
western  end  of  the  Forum  ;(•)  and  as  they 
may  be  traced  to  the  Palazzo  Ceva  on 
one  side,  they  probably  extended  equal- 
ly far  on  the  other;  that  is, nearly  to  the 
line  on  which  stood  the  Vestibule  of  the 
Temple.  Each  Shop  appears  to  have 
had  a  Magazine  under  it ;  and  the  Stairs 
leading  down  to  the  Magazines  are  quite 
perfect.  (a)  Between  the  Shops  are 
Niches  for  statues ;  and  the  line  describ- 
ed by  these  Edifices  is  an  oval.  Trajan's 
historic  Column,  the  most  beautiful 
work  extant  of  its  kind,  was  erected  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  by 
the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome,  in  ho- 
nour of  his  Victories  over  the  Daci,  etc. 
It  is  of  the  Doric  Order,  and  composed 
of  thirty-four  blocks  of  white  statuary 
marble,  fastened  together  with  bronze 
cramps  : .its  circumference,  at  the  bot- 
tom, being  eleven  Paris  feet  two  inches, 
and  at  the  top  ten ;  and  its  height  from 
the  pavement,  including  the  Statue  on 
its  summit,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
Paris  feet.  (3)  The  Bassi-rilievi,  with 
which  it  is  adorned,  represent  the  Da- 
cian  Wars,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  designed,  and  in  great  measure 
executed,  by  Apollodorus.  The  Statue 
of  Trajan,  in  bronze  gilt,  originally 
stood  on  the  top  of  this  Column ;  but  the 
existing  Statue  is  that  of  S.  Peter,  placed 
there  by  Sexlus  V.  The  Pedestal  of  the 
Column  exhibits  Trophies,  Eagles.. 
Wreaths  of  Oak,  etc.  most  beautifully 
sculptured, (4)  and  originally  contained 
the  ashes  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  in  a 
golden  urn.  (5) 

Mausoleo  di  C.  Publicius  Bibulus. 
On  a  spot,  now  called  Macel  de'  Corvi, 
and  leading  from  the  Corso  toward  the 
Capitol,  are  remains  of  this  very  ancient 
Sepulchral  Monument ;  which  originally 

(0  According  to  Vitruvius,  there  wereShops 
in  all  the  Roman  Forums. 

(a)  The  first  Lane  to  the  left,  beyond  the 
western  end  of  the  Forum,  leads  to  the  Gate 
of  entrance  to  this  line  of  Shops  and  Baths. 

(3)  Lumisden  supposes  the  height  of  this 
majestic  monument  to  be  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  fret  ten  inches  English  ;  viz.  the  Pe- 
destal twenty  feet  ten  inches,  and  the  Shaft  of 
the  Column  ninety- five  feet.  Eulropius 
^including  the  Statue  and  IhePedasta!)  makes 
the   height  one  hundred  and    forty -four 


was  not  within  the  walls  of  Rome;  for 
it  appears  that  Bibulus  lived  during  the 
second  Punic  war,  and  before  this  part 
of  the  Campus  Martius  was  added  to 
the  City.  His  history  is  unknown ;  but, 
according  to  the  inscription  on  the 
Monument,  it  was  raised  by  the  Senate 
and  People,  to  record  his  worth — a 
great  and  unusual  honour. 

Doganct  Pohtificia.  This  Edifice 
stands  on  the  ruins  of  a  large  oblong 
building,  each  side  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  originally  decorated  with  an 
open  portico.  Eleven  magnificent  flut- 
ed Corinthian  Columns  of  Greek  marble 
still  remain,  and  support  a  superb  Cor- 
nice likewise  of  Greek  marble  :  these 
Columns  are  near  forty  Paris  feet  in 
height,  and  particularly  well  propor- 
tioned; their  Base  is  attic,  and  their 
Capitals  are  decorated  with  olive  leaves: 
they  have  suffered  cruelly  from  fire. 
The  Quadrangle  of  the  Structure  con- 
tains Fragments  of  a  tine  Entablature 
and  a  Portico ;  and  as  part  of  the  Roof 
of  a  Cella  seems  discoverable  among 
these  splendid  ruins,  they  are  supposed 
to  be  remains  of  a  Temple;  and  their 
proximity  to  the  Forum  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  added  to  other  circumstances, 
makes  it  probable  that  they  are  remains 
of  a  Temple  dedicated  to  him  by  the 
Roman  people. 

Obelisk  of  Monte  Citorio.  This  Obe- 
lisk, made,  according  to  supposition, in 
the  time  of  Sesostris,  about  a  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  was  brought  to 
Rome  by  Augustus,  who  used  it  as  the 
Gnomon  to  a  Bronze  dial,  of  corre- 
sponding size,  placed  on  the  pavement 
before  it,  near  the  Temple  of  Juno  Lu- 
cina,  now  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  in 
Lucina.(6)  The  Obelisk  is  of  red  granite, 
inscribed  with  hieroglyphics,  and  mea- 
sures, from  the  bottom  of  its  pedestal 
to  the  ball  on  its  summit,  about  eighty- 
Paris  feet.  A  Staircase,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  steps,  leads  to  the 
top  of  the  Column ;  and  is  cut  out  of  the 
blocks  of  marble  which  form  its  diameter. 

(4)  The  shields  and  arms  are  those  of  the 
Daci  and  their  allies,  copied  from  the  ori- 
ginals brought  to  Rome  by  Trajan. 

(5)  According  to  some  opinions,  the  ashes 
of  Trajan  were  enclosed  in  an  urn  placed  on 
the  summit  of  the  Column;  a  peculiar  though 
well-merited  honour. 

(fi)  See  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  1. 36.  c.  10.     _ 
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one  Paris  feet.  Pius  VI.  placed  it  on 
Monte  Citorio,  supposed  to  be  an  ar- 
tificial height,  produced  by  the  ruins 
of  an  Amphitheatre,  built  there  by 
Statilius  Taurus.  In  the  garden  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Mission,  contiguous  to 
this  spot,  was  discovered  a  plain  Column 
of  red  Egyptian  granite,  about  sixty- 
seven  palmi  high,  and  about  eight  palmi 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  It  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  Trajan ;  his  name  and  that 
of  Kilus,  an  Egyptian  architect,  being 
inscribed  on  it;  and,  subsequently,  it 
was  dedicated  to  Antoninus  Pius,  by 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  Lucius 
Verus.  It  was  dug  up  by  order  of  Cle- 
ment XI.;  and  on  one  side  of  the  pedestal 
was  found,  in  Bassi-relievo,  the  Apothe- 
osis of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Faustina  the 
Elder:  on  two  of  the  other  sides,  fu- 
neral dances ;  and  on  the  fourth  -side, 
the  following  inscription  :— 

DIVO  .  ANTONINO  .  AVG  .  PIO 
ANTONINVS  .  AVGVSTVS  .  ET 
VERVS  .  AVGVSTVS  .  F1LII. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  inscription  on 
the  Historic  Column  dedicated  to  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  deviates  from  truth,  by 
stating  that  he  raised  it  in  honour  of 
his  adoptive  father  Antoninus  Pius.  The 
Column  found  in  the  Garden  of  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Mission  was,  by  order  of 
Pius  VI., cut  down,  to  repair  the  Obelisk 
Avhich  now  ornaments  the  Piazza  of 
Monte  Citorio.  (') 

Colonna  Antonina.  This  stately  His- 
toric Column  was  raised  by  the  Roman 
Senate  in  honour  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  whose  statue  of  bronze  gilt 
stood  on  its  summit.  It  records  the 
Marcomannic  War,  in  a  series  of  Bassi- 
relievi,  which  seem  to  have  been  imi- 
tated from  those  on  Trajan's  Column, 
though  inferior  in  point  of  workman- 
ship. It  is  of  the  Doric  Order,  and 
composed  of  twenty-eight  blocks  of 
while  marble;  its  diameter  being  near 
twelve  Paris  feet,  and  its  height,  from 

(«)  See  Lumisden's  Antiquities  of  Rome. 

(*)  If  the  street  lately  discovered  eighteen 
fret  below  the  foundation  of  the  Palazzo 
Piombino  be,  as  antiquaries  suppose,  part 
of  the  Via  Flaminia,  the  Aurelian  Column, 
when  first  erected,  must  have  stood  on  a 
considerable  eminence.  The  V-ia  Flaminia 
is  supposed  to  have  extended  to  the  present  , 
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its  base  to  the  top  of  the  statue,  about 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine.  As  this 
Column  was  extremely  injured  by  light- 
ning, Sextus  V.  restored  it ;  at  the  same 
time  placing  on  its  summit  the  Statue 
of  St.  Paul,  which,  like  that  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  is  of  bronze  gilt. 

The  Pedestal  of  the  Aurelian  Column 
is  modern ;  and,  according  to  Lumis- 
den,  twenty-five  feet  eight  inches  in 
height,  English  measure.  The  shaft  0 
the  Column  he  computes  to  be  ninety- 
seven  feet  high,  English  measure.  (2) 

Mausoleo  d'Augusto.  Augustus,  dur- 
ing his  sixth  Consulate,  erected  this 
superb  Mausoleum,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Campus  Martius,  for  himself,  his 
family,  and  Friends:  it  was  incrusted 
with  whitemarble ;  and,  being  raised  to 
a  great  height,  formed  a  stately  Dome. 
The  building  seems  to  have  been  divided 
into  three  storeys,  round  which  were 
broad  bells,  whereon  evergreens  were 
planted:  the  summit  was  adorned  with 
a  statue  of  Augustus;  and  two  Egyptian 
Obelisks  were  subsequently  placed  at 
the  entrance,  perhaps  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  The  Walls  of  the  first  storey 
still  remain:  they  are  of  an  immense 
thickness;  and  in  them  the  sepulchral 
chambers  were  constructed.  The  walls 
of  the  second  storey  appear  to  have 
been  less  thick  than  those  of  the  first ; 
and  the  walls  of  the  third  were  still  less 
thick  than  those  of  the  second.  Several 
of  the  Sepulchral  Chambers  are  tolera- 
bly perfect;  and  traces  of  the  ancient 
Entrance  to  these  Chambers  nfay  still 
be  found.  This  Entrance  resembles 
that  (lately  discovered)  to  the  sepulchral 
chamber  which  contained  the  ashes  of 
Adrian  in  his  Mausoleum.  The  groves 
which  surrounded  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  andwere  dedicated  by  him  to 
the  use  of  his  people,  extended  toward 
the  Porta  del  Popolo;  and  the  Bustum, 
where  the  bodies  of  the  Emperor  and 
imperial  family  were  burnt,  is  by  some 
antiquaries  supposed  to  have  stood  on 

Piazza  Sciarra  ;  where  it  was  joined  and 
prolonged  by  the  Fia  Lata,  the  sir  eel  through 
which  victorious  generals,  who  entered  Rome 
by  the  Flaminian  Gale,  approached  the  Ca- 
pitol :  and  this  approach  was  adorned  with 
several  triumphal  arches,  among  which  were 
those  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Verus,  Gordian, 
and  Domitian. 
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the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Church  of 
the  Madonna  del  Popolo;  while  others 
place  it  near  S.  Carlo  al  Corso.  —  So 
wonderful  arc  the  changes  in  this  world, 
that  the  magnificentTomb  of  Augustus, 
built  to  brave  Eternity,  and  hallowed 
by  having  held  the  ashes  of  the  mighty 
master  of  mankind,  is  now  converted 
into  a  sort  of  Amphitheatre  for  Bull- 
fights and  fire-works ! 

The  limits  of  the  Plain  called  Campus 
Martins,  because  it  was  dedicated  to 
Mars,  cannot  be  easily  fixed.  A  Vestal, 
previous  to  the  reign  of  ServiusTulIius, 
is  said  to  have  given  it  to  the  Roman 
People;  but  Tarquinius  Superbus  robbed 
them  of  it,  and  sowed  corn  there.  On 
his  expulsion,  however,  it  was  regained 
by  the  people;  and  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended, in  the  days  of  Augustus,  from 
his  Mausoleum  to  the  Theatre  of  Marcel- 
lus,  and  from  the  base  of  the  Pincian, 
Quirinal,  and  Capiloline  Hills,  to  the 
Tiber.  During  the  reign  of  Nero,  it  is 
supposed  to  have  reached  to  the  Ponte 
Molle.  Several  public  structures  were 
erected  on  the  Campus  Martius,  espe- 
cially byAgrippa;  but  a  considerable 
expanse  of  meadow  was  left  open,  for 
the  use  of  the  Roman  youth,  who  em- 
ployed their  leisure  in  practising  mar- 
tial sports  and  exercises  on  this  spot, 
and  refreshed  themselves,  after  their 
fatigue,  in  the  neighbouring  waters  of 
the  Tiber.  Historians  tell  us  that  the 
Comitia,  or  assemblies  of  the  people  for 
the  election  of  magistrates,  were  held 
in  the  Campus  Martius:  and  the  spot 
appropriated  to  these  assemblies  was 
called  Septa,  or  Ovile,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  sheepfolds.  The  entrance  to 
the  septa  was  by  a  narrow  bridge;  and 
the  whole  building  was  originally  en- 
closed with  wood,  till  Lcpidus  began  to 
surround  it  with  a  Portico  of  marble, 
which  Agrippa  finished.  Its  precise 
position  is  unknown ;  but  near  it,  ac- 
cording to  conjecture,  stood  the  Temple 
of  Neptune,  ornamented  by  Agrippa 
with  the  Portico  of  the  Argonauts. 

MausoleoAdriano,  now  Castel  Sant' 

)  These  statues,  each  group  representing 
a  mau  holding  a  horse,  were  placed  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  square  base. 

SI  This  part  of  the  Castel  di  S.  Angelo 
cannot  b2  seen  by  foreigners,  unless  they 
arc  admitted  and  accompanied  by  the  com- 
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Angelo.  This  magnificent  Edifice  was 
erected  on  a  square  base  of  considerable 
height  (adorned  with  statues)  (•)  by  the 
Emperor  Adrian,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and  in  the 
Garden  of  Domitian  ;  its  form  is  a  Ro- 
tondo.  It  consisted  of  two  Stories ;  and 
was  incrusted  with  Parian  marble,  en- 
circled by  a  concentric  portico  (above 
the  cornice  of  which  were  statues),  and 
terminated  by  a  cupola,  surrounded 
with  statues.  Its  summit  displayed  the 
ancient  emblem  of  mourning,  the  fruit 
of  the  pine-tree,  supposed  to  be  that 
made  of  bronze  which  is  now  placed  in 
the  Garden  belonging  to  the  Vatican 
Museum.  The  Pons  JElius,  now  called 
Ponte  S.  Angelo,  was  built,  by  Adrian, 
to  serve  for  an  access  to  his  splendid 
Sepulchre;  and  the  Entrance,  con- 
structed by  him,  fronts  the  Bridge,  and 
has  been  lately  discovered ,  as  likewise 
has  the  Avenue,  or  vaulted  Passage, 
leading  up,  by  a  gradualascent,  between 
the  walls  of  the  first  storey,  to  a  large 
Chamber  in  the  centre  of  the  Building, 
where  probably  stood  the  urn  contain- 
ing Adrian's  ashes.  The  form,  Brick- 
work, and  Mosaic  Pavement  of  this 
Vault,  are  beautiful ;  and  its  quietude 
and  solemnity  are  peculiarly  in  unison 
with  the  apartment  to  which  it  leads. 
This  Passage  appears  to  have  been 
forgotten  from  the  period  when  the 
Mausoleum  was  converted  into  a  For- 
tress, till  brought  to  light  by  the  dis- 
covery of  its  entrance  :  and  judging  by 
the  construction  of  the  Edifice,  there 
must  be  another  yet  undiscovered 
Passage  leading  to  the  second  storey. 
The  first  Vault  into  which  the  Gate  of 
entrance  opens  is  furnished  with  a 
large  Niche,  probably  once  occupied 
by  a  statue  of  Adrian. (»)  After  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire  this  Mausoleum  be- 
came the  Citadel  of  Rome,  and  acquired 
the  appellation  of  Castel  Sant?  Angelo, 
from  a  Statue  of  the  Archangel,  Michael, 
placed  there,  to  commemorate  a  Vision 
of  S.  Gregorio ;  who,  being  on  the  top  of 
the  Edifice,  thought  he  saw  an  angel 

manding-officer  of  the  garrison:  neither  is 
the  other  part  open  to  the  Public,  except  on 
two  or  three  pari icular  days  of  the  year, 
when  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  have  per- 
mission to  show  it. 
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announcing  to  him  the  cessation  of  the 
Plague,  which  at  that  period  ravaged 
Rome.  Considerable  remains  of  the  an- 
cient building  may  still  be  discovered 
within  the  walls  of  the  modernFortress; 
the  large  Hall  of  which  merits  notice, 
as  it  is  painted  in  fresco  by  Raphael's 
scholars. 

Tempio  del  Sole  nelGiardino  Colon- 
nese.  ih  Via  della  Pilotta,  near  the 
Church  of  Santi  Apostoli,  is  a  Door  lead- 
ing up  a  Flight  of  Narrow  Steps  into  the 
Colonna  Garden,  where  lie  immense 
Fragments  of  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  erected  by 
Aurelian.  This  Edifice,  finely  situated  on 
(he  QuirinalHill,  was  one  of  the  largest 
Temples  of  ancient  Rome,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  magnitude  of  the  Ruins  of 
the  Frieze  and  Entablature  which  still 
remain  :(«)  they  are  of  white  marble, 
beautifully  sculptured.  The  Columns 
which  supported  the  Entablature  are 
supposed  to  have  been  seventy  English 
feet  in  height.  Here  was  found  a  Votive 
Table  of  Marble,  on  which  the  worship 
of  Mithras  is  represented;  and  as  the 
worship  of  Mithras  (brought  to  Rome 
from  Persia)  was  certainly  connected 
with  that  of  the  sun,  such  a  votive  of- 
fering is  an  indication  that  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  stood  here. 

This  Garden  likewise  contains  Ruins 
of  the  Baths  of  Constantine. 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria 
sopra  Minerva.  This  little  Obelisk,  in- 
scribed with  Hieroglyphics,  was  found 
near  the  spot  where  it  now  stands;  in 
consequence  of  excavations  which  were 
made  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Minerva.  The  Obelisk  now 
erected  opposite  to  the  Pantheon  was 
found  on  the  same  spot :  and  it  is  con- 
jectured that  the  Temples  of  Isis  and 
Serapis  stood  in  this  part  of  Rome;  and 
that  these  small  Obelisks  were  placed 
before  them.  A  fine  statue  of  Minerva, 
an  isis,  a  Serapis,  an  Isiac  Altar,  and 
other  Egyptian  antiquities,  were  found 
in  this  vicinity  ;  as  were  the  celebrated 

(»)  One  of  these  b'ocks  cf  marble  is  twelve 
feet  in  lenglh,  English  measure;  thirteen  in 
breadth,  and  eleven  in  height.  Another 
block  is  seventeen  feet  in  length,  ten  in 
breadth,  and  six  in  height.  But  prodigious 
to  modern  eyes  as  these  blocks  appear,  they 
arc  pigmies  compared  with  those  mentioned 
by  Josephus,  as  having  composed  part  cf  the 


statues  of  the  Nile  and  Tiber;  the  former 
ofwhich  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum, 
the  latter  at  Paris.  The  Obelisk  of  the 
Piazza  della  Minerva  was  placed  there 
by  Alexander  VII. ;  and  the  Elephant, 
on  whose  back  it  rests,  was  designed  by 
Bernini,  and  executed  by  Ferrata. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva. 
This  Church  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the 
foundations  of  a  Temple  ofMinerva  built 
by  Pom  pey,  in  gratitude  for  his  victories: 
the  interior  of  the  Church,  however, 
though  spacious  and  handsome,  exhibits 
no  remains  of  the  ancient  Temple.  Be- 
hind the  great  altar  are  the  Tombs  of 
Leo  X.,  andClementVIL,  by  Bandinelli: 
the  Statue  of  the  former  being  by 
Raffaello  da  Montelupo,  and  that  of  the 
latter  by  Bacciobigio.  Near  the  Side- 
door  is  IheMonument  of  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandrino,  designed  by  Giacomo  della 
Porta  :  and  that  of  Cardinal  Pimentelli, 
executed  by  Bernini:  but  the  most  ce- 
lebrated piece  of  sculpture  in  this 
Church  is  a  Statue  of  our  Saviour  holding 
his  Cross,  by  Michael  Angelo  I  It  is  near 
the  great  Altar.  The  Altieri  Chapel 
contains  an  Altar-piece,  by  Carlo  Ma- 
ratta  andBaciccio:and  the  large  Chapel 
belonging  to  the  Caraffa  family  is  paint- 
ed in  fresco,  by  Filippino  Lippi,  Raf- 
faellino  del  Garbo,  and  Fra  Giovanni 
Angelico  de  Ficsole,  who  was  buried  in 
this  Church.  The  adjoining  Convent 
contains  the  Casanatense  Library  (the 
best  at  Rome,  with  respect  to  printed 
books),  and  a  Statue  of  Cardinal  Casa- 
natta,  by  Le  Gros.(a) 

Pantheon.  The  Piazza  in  which  this 
magnificent  Temple  stands  was  com- 
pletely filled  with  ruins  of  ancient  build- 
ings, till  the  Pontificate  of  Eugenius  I V., 
who,  on  having  these  ruins  cleared 
away,  discovered,  before  the  Portico  of 
the  Pantheon,  the  two  lions  of  basalt 
which  now  adorn  the  Fontana  di  Ter- 
mine ;  a  head  of  Agrippa,  in  bronze ;  and 
some  ornaments,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  pediment.  Gregory  XIII. 
erected  the  Fountain  in  this  Piazza;  and 

Temple  at  Jerusalem,  after  its  restoration  by 
Herod,  and  as  being  upwards  of  sixty-seven 
feet  in  length,  above  seven  in  height,  and 
about  nine  in  breadth. 

(*)  On  the  twenty-third  of  April,  from  five 
till  seven  in  the  evening,  there  is  line  music 
in  this  church. 
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Clement  XI.  embellished  it  with  the 
Egyptian  Obelisk  before  mentioned. 
The  Pantheon,  which  has  in  great  mea- 
sure defied  the  injuries  of  time,  seems  as 
if  preserved  to  latter  ages  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  ajust  idea  of  ancient 
Roman  taste  and  splendour.  The  ge- 
neral opinion  appears  to  be  that  it  was 
built  by  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Au- 
gustus; and  repaired  by  Septimius  Seve- 
rusand  Caracalla;  but  that  Agrippa  did 
not  build  the  Portico  at  the  same  time 
with  the  rest  of  the  Temple;  because 
the  originalPediment  may  still  be  traced 
above  his  magnificent  Portico;  on  the 
Frieze  of  which  is  the  following  In- 
scription : 

M.  AGRIPPA.  L.   F.   COS.  TERTIVM. 
FECIT.  (») 

The  Pantheon, judging  from  itsname, 
was  dedicated  to  all  the  gods  :  though 
Agrippa  particularly  consecrated  it  to 
Jupiter  the  Avenger,  wishing  to  have 
placed  the  statue  of  Augustus  there,  and 
to  have  inscribed  his  name  as  author  of 
the  Temple;  which  honour  theEmperor 
modestly  declined.  Agrippa,  therefore, 
placed  the  statue  of  Julius  Caesar  in  the 
Rotondo,  among  the  deities,  and  the 
statues  of  Augustus  and  himself  in  the 
large  niches  on  the  outside  near  the 
great  door;  and  probably  the  Portico 
might  have  been  added  for  the  purpose 
of  containing  these  statues.  Formerly 
there  were  seven  steps  leading  up  to 
the  Portico;  now,  two  only  are  above 
ground.  This  stately  Vestibule  is  sup- 
ported by  sixteen  magnificent  Columns 
of  the  Corinthian  Order,  each  shaft 
being  one  entire  piece  of  red  oriental 
granite,  the  circumference  of  which  is 
fourteen  Paris  feet,  and  the  height  about 

(')Palladio  supposes  the  body  of  the  Edifice 
1o  have  beenbuiltin  thetime  of  the  Republic: 
that  it  was  repaired  by  Septimius Severus  and 
Caracalla  is  evident,  from  an  Inscription  on 
the  Architrave  of  the  Portico.  This  Inscription 
expresses,  that  the  Edifice  had  suffered  from 
age:  and  Lumisden,  thinking  it  improbable 
fiucn  a  budding  should  have  suffered  from 
ye,  m  so  short  a  period  as  that  between  the 
days  of  Agrippa  and  Septimius  Severus  is 
there  fore,  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of 
Palladio. 

(*)  It  was  composed  of  bronze  gilt. 

[3)  Lumisden  gives,  in  English  measure,  the 
following  account  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
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thirty-nine.  The  Bases  and  Capitals  are 
of  white  marble,  and  unique  in  point  of 
beauty.    The  Portico  is  surmounted  by 
an  Entablature   and  Pediment   finely 
proportioned;  and  in  thetympan  of  the 
latter  are  holes  that  served,  no  doubt, 
to  fix  a  Basso-rilievo,  now,  alas!  taken 
away.!2)    The    original  bronze   doors, 
embellished  with  Bassi-rilievi,  became 
the  spoil  of  Genseric,  King  of  the  Van- 
dals, who  lost  them  in  the  Sicilian  sea  : 
the  Door-case,  which  is  magnificent, 
still  remains;  and  the  present  Doors 
appear  to  have  been  taken  from  an  an- 
cient edifice.  The  inside  of  the  Temple 
is  circular,  and  its  diameter  is  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  Paris  feet,  exclusive 
of  the  walls,  which  are  nineteen  feet 
thick  :  the  height  seems  to  have  been 
the  same  as  the  diameter,  till  the  inte- 
rior pavement  was  raised  to  a  level 
with  that  of  the  Portico;  for  originally 
there  was  a  descent  of  seven  or  eight 
feet  into  the  Pantheon,  a  construction 
not  unusual  in  ancient  temples. (3)    The 
walls  were    incrusted   with    Precious 
Marbles,  which  still  remain,  as  do  the 
ancient  Cornices  and  Frieze ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  inside  of  the  Dome 
was  originally  covered  with  silver  Bassi- 
rilievi  :  the  outside    was   bronze  gilt. 
The  beams  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Dome 
and  Portico  were  cased  with  thick  plates 
of  bronze,  which  Urban  VIII. took  away, 
to  make  the  Baldacchino  in  St.  Peter's, 
and  the  cannon  of  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo;  thereby  drawing  upon  himself  the 
following  pasquinade  "Quod  non  fe- 
cerunt  Barbari  Romce,  fecit  Barbe- 
rini."    All  the  superior  gods  had  their 
respective    statues   here,    in    bronze, 
silver,  gold,  or  precious  marble  :  that  of 
Jupiter  the  Avenger  is  supposed  to  have 

Pantheon.  Shaft  of  each  column  supporting 
the  Portico,  about  forty-two  feet,  without 
including  either  base  or  capital.  Diameter  of 
the  inside  of  the  Temple,  about  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  feet,  exclusive  of  the  walls, 
which  are  about  eighteen  feet  thick ;  so  that 
the  diameter  of  (he  whole  circle  is  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  feet.  Height  of  the 
interior  the  same  as  the  breadth.  The  Pan- 
theon, being  one  of  those  Temples  which 
Vitruvius  calls  IJypcellira,  has  no  windows; 
but  is  lighted  from  its  summit  by  a  circular 
opening  or  eye,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
about  twenty-seven  feet. 
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been  in  the  centre  of  the  Tribuna;  the 
infernal  deities  on  the  pavement,  the 
terrestrial  in  the  lower  niches  of  the 
walls,  and  the  celestial  in  the  upper 
niches.  The  Pavement  is  composed  of 
porphyry  and  giallo  antico,  bordered 
with  other  rare  marbles ;  and  the  Aper- 
ture in  the  Roof  for  light  is  twenty-six 
feet  in  diameter.  Pliny  mentions, 
among  the  ornaments,  columns  with 
capitals  of  a  metal  called  Syracusan, 
but  none  of  these  are  preserved;  neither 
do  any  of  the  Caryatides,  nor  the  other 
statues  executed  by  Diogenes  the  Athe- 
nian, now  remain.  Pliny  likewise  men- 
tions, among  the  statues,  a  Venus  with 
ear-rings  made  of  a  pearl  cut  asunder; 
being  the  fellow  of  that  which  Cleo- 
patra dissolved  in  vinegar,  and  drank  to 
the  health  of  Marc  Antony.  Fourteen 
beautiful  Columns  of  the  Corinthian 
Order  still  adorn  the  interior  of  this 
Edifice;  and  it  is  said  that  Ihe  two  which 
stand  on  each  side  of  the  great  altar 
were  placed  there  by  Adrian.  The  small 
Altars  display  Columns  of  porphyry, 
giallo  antico,  and  granite,  Paintings  and 
Statues ;  among  the  latter  of  which  is  a 
Group  of  a  Vestal  and  a  Child,  found  in 
the  subterranean  part  of  the  Building; 
this  Vestal  is  now  called  St.  Anna.(') 
Busts,  monuments,  and  inscriptions,  to 
the  memory  ofdistinguished  characters 
whose  talents  have  shed  lustre  upon 
Italy,  once  clothed  the  walls  of  the 
Pantheon ;  but  are  now  removed  to  the 
Capitol;  except  the  Inscriptions  in  me- 
mory of  Raphael  and  Annibale  Caracci, 
and  a  Monument  in  memory  of  Cardinal 
Consalvi. 

Bayni  d'Agrippa.  Immediately  be- 
hind the  Pantheon  were  Agrippa's 
Baths,  of  which  scarcely  any  vestige 
remains;  except  a  semicircular  Build- 
ing, now  called  Arco  della  Ciambella. 
TheseBaths, with  the  gardensbelonging 
to  them,  Agrippa  bequeathed  to  the 
Roman  people ;  and  wilhin  the  Gardens 
was  a  large  reservoir  of  water  supplied 
by  the  Aqua  Virgo. 

Tcatro  di  Pompeo,Campo  diFiori. 
Pompey,  after  having  concluded  the  Mi- 

(i)  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
Vestals  were  obliged  to  dedicate  ten  years  of 
their  lives  to  the  occupation  of  teaching  the 
duties  of  I  heir  sacred  office  to  their  successors. 

(a)  In  Roman  Theatres  the  dimensions  of 
the  Slage  were  large,   because  the  whole 
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thridatic  war,  built,  at  a  great  expense, 
a  Theatre  with  a  covered  Portico,  anda 
Curia  in  its  vicinity.  The  Palazzo  Pio, 
in  the  Campo  di  Fiori,  is  erected  on  the 
foundations  of  the  Seats  of  the  Theatre; 
and  the  Church  of  S.  Andrea  flella  Valle 
is  supposed  to  stand  on,  or  near,  the 
Site  of  the  Curia,  in  which  Caesar  was 
assassinated.  Pompey's  was  the  first 
permanent  Theatre  built  at  Rome;  for, 
previous  to  his  days,  theatrical  repre- 
sentations were  exhibited  in  temporary 
edifices,  made  of  wood.  His  theatre 
was  shaped  like  a  half  moon;  the  cir- 
cular part  serving  for  Seats  and  Orches- 
tra; and  the  straight  line  for  the  Stage. 
Under  the  seats  were  Corridors  {Vomi- 
torii),  which,  by  means  of  Staircases, 
conducted  the  spectators  to  their  places. 
The  Proscenium,  or  Stage,  was  richly 
adorned  with  Columns,  and  represented 
amagnificentHall,  terminated  by  Niches 
for  Statues  :f2)  and  behind  the  Prosce- 
nium was  a  Covered  Portico,  to  which 
the  Spectators  retired,  in  case  of  rain; 
as  ancient  Roman  theatres  were  open 
to  the  weather.  Pliny  says  this  Theatre 
contained  forty  thousand  spectators  :  it 
may  be  found  in  the  marble  plan  of 
Rome,  on  the  Staircase  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Capitol ;  and  its  covered  portico 
is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius.  The  remains 
of  this  Theatre,  under  the  Palazzo  Pio, 
can  only  be  seen  by  means  of  torches. 
The  First  Storey  consists  of  reticulated 
Brickwork  in  excellent  preservation; 
and  under  this  Storey  is  another,  thfe 
Foundation-walls  of  which  are  compos- 
ed of  immense  Blocks  ofStone,  without 
cement,  and  similar  to  the  very  old 
walls  of  Rome.  In  the  Lower  Storey, 
Baths  and  Reservoirs  for  water  are 
discoverable :  the  former  resembling  in 
shape  the  ancient  baths  still  seen  in 
Magna  Graecia.  A  mutilated  Statue, 
draped,  and  similar  in  countenance  to 
the  medals  of  Pompey,  stands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Palazzo  Pio.  The  Cus- 
tode  here  is  always  provided  with 
torches,  and  a  lantern,  in  order  to  con- 
duct strangers  into  the  Vaults. 
Plutarch  mentions  that,  at  the  conse- 

representation  was  exhibited  there;  and  the 
Orchestra  (called,  in  English  theatres,  the 
Pit)  was  small;  because  it  served  only  for 
the  accommodation  of  Senators  and  Magis- 
trates. 
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cration  of  Pompey's Theatre,  above  five 
hundred  lions  were  killed.  He  adds 
that  the  festival  terminaled  with  a 
combat  of  elephants,  eighteen  in 
number;  some  of  whom  being  wounded, 
endeavoured,  so  far  as  groans  and  gesti- 
culations went,  to  ask  quarter  of  the 
Romans ;  and  their  petition  was  grant- 
ed, because  the  soldiers  who  served 
under  Pompey  in  Africa  declared,  they 
had  promised  the  elephants  not  to  hurt 
them,  when  these  sagacious  animals 
were  embarked  for  Europe. 

The  Palazzo  Stoppani,  built  after  the 
designs  of  Raphael,  near  the  Church  of 
S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  contains,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Staircase,  an  ancient  Statue 
of  Marcus  Aurelius :  and  not  far  hence, 
near  the  Palazzo  Mattei,  in  a  small 
Court  belonging  to  a  Convent  annexed 
to  the  church  of  S.  Niccolo  Cesarini  are 
remains  of  a  circular  Temple  with  fluted 
columns  of  tufo;  and  probably  that 
which  was  dedicated  by  Sylla  toHercules. 

Piazza  Navona.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  anciently  the  Circus  Ago- 
nales,  so  called,  perhaps,  from  being 
the  spot  where  the  Agonal  games,  in- 
stituted by  Numa,  in  honour  of  Janus, 
were  celebrated.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
Piazzas  in  Rome,  and  has  retained  its 
original  shape.  GregoryXIH. embellished 
it  with  two  Fountains ;  one  of  which  is 
ornamented  with  a  Triton,  by  Bernini ; 
and  other  sculpture,  by  various  artists  : 
and  Innocent  X.  erected  the  centre 
Fountain,  after  the  design  of  Bernini. 
It  consists  of  a  circular  Basin  seventy- 
three  Paris  feet  in  diameter,  in  the 
middle  of  which  rises  a  Rock,  with  the 
Statue  of  a  Sea-horse  on  one  side,  and 
on  another  that  of  a  Lion  :  on  the 
summit  of  this  rock  is  an  Obelisk  of  red 
granite,  covered  with  Hieroglyphics, 
and  fifty-one  Paris  feet  in  height;  it  was 
found  in  the  Circus  of  Romulus.  The 
four  sides  of  the  rock  are  likewise  em- 
bellished with  four  colossal  Statues, 
representing  four  of  the  principal  Rivers 
of  the  world,— namely,  the  Ganges,  the 
Nile,(')  the  Plata,  and  the  Danube.  The 
Fountain  does  honour  to  the  taste  of 
Bernini. 
,    Chiesa  di  S.  Agnese,  in  Piazza  Na 

( • )  The  Statue  of  the  Nilehas  itshead  covered, 
to  signify  that  its  source  was  unknown  to 
the  ancients. 


vona.  This  Church,  built  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  Cross,  contains,  stately  co- 
lumns of  granite,  a  beautiful  Pavement, 
a  Cupola  finely  painted  by  Ciro  Ferri, 
Corbellini,  and  Baciccio;  a  Statue  of  St. 
Agnes  in  the  flames,  by  Ercole  Ferrata; 
an  antique  Statue,  now  called  S.  Sebas- 
liano;  several  fine  Bassi-rilievi  (the  most 
striking  of  which  is  S.  Eustachio  among 
wild  beasts,  by  Ercole  Ferrata);  the 
Mausoleum  of  Innocent  X. ;  an  altar  in- 
crusted  with  flowered  alabaster,  and 
ornamented  with  Columns  of  verde  an- 
tique; and  a  Group  in  marble  of  the  Holy 
Family,  by  Domenichino  Guidi. 

Near  the  Piazza  Navona,  in  the  Piazza 
Fiumetta,  is  a  House,  the  outside  walls 
of  which  were  once  adorned  with  a 
Fresco,  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  re- 
presenting the  Story  of  Niobe ;  but  white- 
wash has  now  obliterated  thisfine  work. 

Teatro  di  Marcello,  Piazza  Monta- 
nara.{*)  This  Theatre,  said  to  have 
been  the  second  built  at  Rome  for  pub- 
lic exhibitions,  was  erected  by  Augus- 
tus in  honour  of  his  Nephew  Marcellus ; 
and  the  architecture  is  so  fine  as  to 
have  served  as  a  model  to  all  succeed- 
ing ages.  It  was  four  Storeys  high ;  but 
the  two  upper  ones  are  quite  destroyed ; 
and  have  buried,  in  their  ruins,  the 
seats,  orchestra,  and  stage.  Almost 
half,  however,  of  the  Wall  belonging  to 
the  first  and  second  Storey  of  the  circu- 
lar part  of  the  Theatre  remains,  and, 
though  lamentably  defaced,  proves  its 
magnificence.  The  Portico  of  the'Ground 
Storey,  which  led  to  the  lobbies  and 
staircases,  is  Roman  Doric,  and  the  se- 
cond Storey  Ionic.  The  edifice  was 
built  with  large  blocks  of  travertino, 
and  held  near  thirty  thousand  specta- 
tors. In  order  to  see  the  lower  part  of 
this  beautiful  Theatre,  on  which  the 
Orsini  Palace  now  stands,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  appoint  the  Custodeof  that  Pa- 
lace to  be  in  waiting  there,  about  ele- 
ven in  the  forenoon.  The  Arches,  Cor- 
ridors, and  Substructions  of  theStoreys 
now  remaining,  are  highly  worth  no- 
tice ;  and  in  the  Lower  Storey  were,  ac- 
cording to  appearance,  Baths  and  Re- 
servoirs for  water,  like  those  in  Pom- 
pey's Theatre.    During  the  dark  ages, 

(»)  The  Piazza  Montanara  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Forum  Oli- 
torium,  or  vegetable  market. 
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the  subterranean  part  of  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellus  was  converted  into  a  place  of 
confinement :  and  on,  or  near,  this  spot, 
the  Prison  of  the  Decemviri  once  stood : 
in  which  Prison,according  to  Pliny  and 
Valerius  Maximus,  a  woman  was  con- 
demned to  be  starved  to  death,  and 
saved  by  her  daughter,  who  had  not 
long  been  brought  to  bed,  and  who  got 
access  to  her,  and  supported  her  with 
her  milk;  till,  at  length,  when  this  cir- 
cumstance was  discovered,  the  mother 
received  pardon  for  the  daughter's 
sake;  a  rension,  likewise  was  bestow- 
ed upon  them  ;  and  a  temple  raised  on 
the  spot  to  filial  piety.  The  Church  of 
S.Nicolo  in  Carcere  now  stands  imme- 
diately over  the  Prison. 

Portico  d'Ottavia.  This  magnificent 
Edifice  stood  between  the  Flaminian 
Circus  and  Marcellus's  Theatre,  in  that 
part  of  Rome  now  occupied  by  the 
Pescheria,  or  Great  Fish-market,  and 
the  Church  of  St.  Angelo  in  Pesche- 
ria ;  and  was  built  by  Augustus,  in  ho- 
nour of  his  sister  Octavia,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  sheltering  the  people  from 
rain.  Its  form  seems  to  have  been  a 
parallelogram,  supported  by  nearly 
three  hundred  columns,  and  adorned 
with  statues  of  themost  exquisite  work- 
manship. It  enclosed  a  court,  where 
stood  a  temple  dedicated  to  Juno,  and 
another  dedicated  to  Jupiter ;  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  were  built  after  the 
designs  of  Scaurus  and  Batrachus,  two 
wealthy  Lacedaemonian  architects:^) 
but,  having  suffered  from  fire,  these 
temples  were  restored  in  the  reign  of 
Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  as 
appears  by  an  inscription  still  visible. 
The  Portico  of  Octavia  likewise  com- 
prised an  exhibition-hall  for  paintings, 
on  certain  days  of  the  year.  Judging 
by  the  shape  of  this  Portico  and  its  in- 
terior buildings  preserved  in  the  an- 
cient marble  plan  of  Rome,  the  present 
remains  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
principal  Entrances,  in  form  square> 
with  two  fronts  similar  to  each  other, 
and  both  embellished  with  fluted  Corin- 
thian Columns  of  white  marble,  sup- 

(0  Pliny  says,  these  architects  offered  to 
build  at  their  own  expense  Ihe  temples  in 
question,  provided  they  were  allowed  to  in- 
scribe them  with  their  names;  but  this  ho- 
nour having  been  refused,  they  sculptured 
in  the  volutes  of  the  columns  a  Lizard  and 


porting  an  Entablature  and  Pediment, 
all  finely  executed ;  and  among  the  or- 
naments of  the  capitalof  every  Column, 
is  a  Roman  Eagle. 

The  Temple  of  Apollo  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  standing  near  the  Portico  of 
Octavia,  and  likewise  as  being  orna- 
mented with  several  famous  Grecian 
statues,  was,  according  to  supposition, 
erected  by  Metellus  Macedonicus;  and 
is  likewise  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  marble  edifice  seen  at  Rome.  Pre- 
vious to  the  existence  of  the  Portico  of 
Octavia,  the  same  Metellus  erected  a 
Portico  contiguous  to  the  Temple  of 
Apollo. 

Tempio  d'Esculapio,  now  Chiesa  di 
S.  Bartolommeo.  This  Church  stands 
on  what  is  called  the  Island  of  the  Ti- 
ber; being  precisely  the  space  between 
the  Pons  Cestius  and  the  Pons  Fabri- 
cius.  The  Romans  have  a  tradition 
that  this  island  was  formed  by  the  corn 
belonging  to  Tarquinius  Superbus  in 
the  Campus  Marlius,  having  been  cut 
down,  and,  by  order  of  the  Consuls, 
thrown  into  the  river.  About  the  year 
of  Rome  462,  when  the  City  suffered 
from  a  pestilence,  the  Sibylline  Leaves 
were  consulted:!*)  an  embassy  was 
sent,  in  consequence,  to  bring  iEscula- 
pius  of  Epidaurus  to  Rome;  and  the 
Serpent,  worshippedby  theEpidaurians, 
under  the  name  of  ^sculapius,  is  said 
to  have  followed  the  ambassadors  into 
their  galley,  remained  with  them  during 
theirvoyage  home, and  then  to  have  quit- 
ted the  vessel  and  swum  to  the  Island  of 
the  Tiber,  where  a  temple  was  built  for 
him  :  and,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
this  event,  the  figure  of  a  Serpent  is 
cut  on  one  of  the  stones  which  served 
for  the  foundation  of  the  temple.  The 
Serpent,  however,  is  in  the  garden  of 
the  Convent  belonging  to  the  Church; 
and  ladies  are  not  allowed  to  see  the 
Garden  without  an  order  from  a  Cardi- 
nal. The  Columns  in  the  Church  ap- 
pear to  be  antique,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  ^Escu- 
lapius:the  Sarcophagus  which  forms 
the  altar,  is  handsome. (3) 

a  Frog—  2xaupo?  and  Barpaxo;— being,  in 
Greek,  the  names  of  the  architects  as  well 
as  the  reptiles. 

(»)  The  Sybilline  oracles  were  written  ort 
palm-leaves. 

(3)  According  to  Plutarch  there  were,  in 
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Chiesa  di  Santa  Cecilia  in  Traste- 
vere.  This  Edifice  stands  on  the  Foun- 
dations of  the  House  of  St.  Cecilia,  and 
contains  the  Bath  wherein  she  suffered 
martyrdom. 

An  ancient  Vase  of  marble  is  placed 
in  the  Court  leading  to  the  Church ;  and 
the  Portico  is  embellished  with  antique 
Columns,  two  of  which  are  granite. 
The  great  altar  of  the  Church  is  orna- 
mented with  four  Columns  of  nero  and 
bianco  antico,  supporting  a  Baldac- 
chino  of  Parian  marble;  under  which 
rest  the  relics  of  St.  Cecilia,  in  a  Tomb 
composed  of  alabaster,  lapis-lazuli,  jas- 
per, verde  antique,  agate,  and  bronze 
gilt.  Here  likewise  is  the  Statue  of  St. 
Cecilia,  by  Stefano  Maderno,  in  the 
position  in  which  she  was  found  after 
her  martyrdom!  The  Pavement  en- 
circling the  Altar  is  of  alabaster  and 
various  precious  marbles;  and  the  Ceil- 
ing is  lined  with  ancient  Mosaics.  Here, 
also,  are  a  small  round  Picture  of  the  Ca- 
racci  School,  and  an  ancient  Pontifical 
Chair.  On  the  right  of  the  great  door 
of  the  Church  is  an  ancient  Vapour 
Bath,  quite  perfect;  the  Walls  of  which 
contain  earthen  flues  to  convey  hot  air. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  where 
St.  Cecilia  was  killed :  it  is  now  convert- 
ed into  a  Chapel;  and  here  are  two  Pic- 
tures in  the  style  of  Guido;  the  one 
representing  the  Decapitation  of  the 
Saint,  the  other  her  Coronation. 

Basilica  di  Santa  Maria  in  Traste- 
vere,  supposed  to  stand  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Taberna  Meritoria,  which 
was  an  hospital  for  invalid  soldiers. 
The  Portico  of  this  Edifice  is  supported 
by  antique  granite  Columns,  and  con- 
tains ancient  Mosaics,  and  several  an- 
cient Inscriptions.  The  Church  is  a 
noble  structure,  divided  into  three 
naves  by  twenty-two  magnificent  an- 
tique Columns  of  red  and  grey  granite : 
four  Columns  of  the  same  description 
support  a  fine  architrave;  and  some  of 
the  Capitals  are  ornamented  with  Heads 
oflsis,  Serapis,  and  Harpocrates.  The 
Pavement  is  that  kind  of  Mosaic  which 
was  invented  by  the  Emperor  Alexander 

this  Island,  three  temples,  one  dedicated  to 
.'Esculapius,  another  to  Jupiter,  and  a  third 
to  Faunus. 

(»)  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  says,  "Tul- 
tius  built  the  Temple  of  Diana  for  the 
common  use  of  the  ptople  of  Latium,  on  the 
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Severus,  and  called  Opus  Alexandri- 
num.  In  the  centre  of  the  Ceiling  of 
the  middle  aisle  is  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  byDomenichino  ! ! !  and  the 
Chapel  to  the  left,  on  approaching  the 
great  altar,  is  embellished  with  Frescos 
attributed  to  the  same  excellent  artist. 
The  Baldacchino  of  the  great  altar  is 
supported  by  four  Columns  of  porphyry, 
and  in  the  Tribuna  are  Mosaics  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Here,  likewise,  are 
two  still  more  ancient  Mosaics:  the 
one  representing  Birds,  the  other  a  Sea- 
port. This  Basilica  also  contains  an 
ancient  Pontifical  chair :  together  with 
the  tombs  of  two  celebrated  painters, 
the  Cav.  Lanfranco,  and  Ciro  Ferri. 

In  the  Piazza,  before  the  Church,  is  a 
Fountain,  made  during  the  Pontificate 
of  Adrian  I.,  and  the  most  ancient  of 
modern  Rome. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Prisca, Monte  Aventino . 
On  the  left,  in  ascending  the  Aventinc 
Hill  from  Rome,  is  this  Church,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  a  pagan 
Temple.  Twenty-four  antique  Columns 
yet  remain ;  and  an  -Isiac  Table  was 
found  near  the  Church ,  which  circum- 
stance leads  some  persons  to  imagine  it 
was  a  Temple  of  Isis,  especially  as  Isis 
had  a  temple  on  the  Aventine  Hill. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Sabina.  Farther  to  the 
right,  is  this  noble  Edifice,  supposed  Vo 
stand  on  the  foundations  of  the  Temple 
of  Diana,  built  by  Servius  Tullius  for  the 
common  use  of  the  cities  of  Latium; 
and  therefore  called  Templum  com- 
mune Latium  .'i1)  or,  else,  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Juno  Regina,  built  by 
Camillus.(a)  But  all  we  know  to  a  cer- 
tainty on  this  subject  is,  that  the  Portico 
contains  four  antique  Columns,  two  of 
which  are  rare  granite ;  that  the  interior 
of  the  Church  is  supported  by  twenty- 
four  particularly  beautiful  antique  fluted 
Shafts  of  Parian  marble,  with  Corinthian 
Bases  and  Capitals;  and  that  the  shape 
of  the  Church  resembles  an  ancient 
temple.  In  the  last  Chapel,  on  the  right 
of  the  high  altar,  is  a  Picture,  by  Sassx>- 
ferrato,  representing  the  Madonna,  S. 
Domenico,  S.  Caterina,  and  Angels!! 

Aventine  Hill,  the  highest  ground  at  Roftie, 
where  they  assembled  annually,  held  a  Fair, 
and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  Goddess." 

(*)  Camillus  vowed  a  Temple  to  Juno  at 
the  siege  of  Veii,  and  erected  it  on  this 
Hill. 
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The  small  Paintings  round  this  fine  work 
are  good  :  they  represent  the  Life  of  our 
Saviour. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Alessio.  Still  farther  to 
the  right  is  this  Structure,  supposed,  by 
some  persons,  to  have  been  built  on 
the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Her- 
cules. (')  Here  are  an  ancient  Pave- 
ment and  an  ancient  Well.  The  great 
altar  is  adorned  with  fine  Columns  of 
verde  antique:  the  Tabernacle  is  hand- 
some; and  adjoining  to  the  Church  is 
the  Villa  of  the  late  King  of  Spain,  said 
to  stand  on,  or  near,  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Bona  Dea.{»)  The  Gar- 
den belonging  to  this  Villa  commands 
a  fine  view.  Behind  the  Aventine  Hill 
is  Monte  Testaccio,  anciently  Mons 
Testaceus,  which,  though  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  Paris  feet  in  height,  and 
above  five  hundred  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence, is  composed,  almost  entirely,  of 
potsherds,  conjectured  to  have  been 
heaped  upon  this  spot,  in  former  ages, 
by  workmen  belonging  to  the  potteries 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

Sepolcro  di  Cajo  Cestio.  This  Pyra- 
mid was  erected  in  memory  of  Caius 
Cestius,  one  of  the  Septemviri  Epulones, 
a  College  of  Priests,  instituted  to  pro- 
vide banquets,  called  Lectisternia,  as 
offerings  to  the  gods ;  whose  statues,  laid 
on  superb  couches,  were  placed  at  table, 
as  the  principal  guests,while  the  banquet 
waseatenby  theEpulones.p)  OfCestius's 
private  history  we  are  ignorant ;  but,  as 
the  name  of  M.  Agrippa  is  mentioned  in 
an  inscription  on  the  Monument,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  was  erected  dur- 
ing the  Augustan  age:  it  measures  a 
hundred  and  thirteen  Paris  feet  in 
height;  and  each  of  its  four  sides  is,  at 
the  base,  sixty-nine  feet  in  length:  it 
was  built,  agreeably  to  the  testament  of 
Cestius,  in  three  hundred  and  thirty 
days;  and  ornamented  with  Paintings, 
relative  to  the  Sacred  Ceremonies  of 
the  Epulones,  and  still  visible,  though 
much  injured  by  time.  It  stands  near 
the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  called  Ostiensis,  by 

(')  Because  a  statue  of  Hercules,  when 
young,  executed  in  basalt,  and  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  was  found 
here. 

(■")  The  Earth. 

(3)  At  this  festival  stools,  and  couches  co- 
vered with  magnificent  carpets  and  cushions, 
were  arranged  round  a  table  sumptuously 


Aurelian,  and  was  on   the  outside  of 
Rome  till  he  extended  her  walls. 

Terme  di  Caracalla.    On  the  plain 
below  the  Aventine,  and  opposite  to  the 
Ccelian  Hill,  are  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  Caracalla's  Baths,  which  contained 
sixteen   hundred   Cello?,    or    bathing- 
places,    besides    Labra,   or   immense 
bathing-tubs,  of  granite  and  porphyry; 
and  were  ornamented  with  peculiarly 
fine  pieces  of  sculpture;  the  celebrated 
Belvedere  Torso,  the  Hercules  of  Glycon, 
the  group  called  the  Toro  Earnese,  and 
the  Farnese   Flora,   having  all  been 
found  here.    This  building  ( of  a  square 
form,  and  more  than  a  thousand  Paris 
feet  in  extent)  was  begun,  according  to 
Eusebius,  in  the  early  part  of  Caracalla's 
reign,  and  finished  before  his  death- 
except  the  Porticos,  which  were  com- 
menced afterwards,  and  completed  by 
Alexander  Severus.    The  Edifice  con- 
sisted of  two  Storeys    above    ground 
standing  on  two  or  three  Storeys  of  sub- 
terranean apartments:    and  the  most 
convenient  way  of  seeing  what  remains, 
is  to  drive  just  beyond  a  Lane,  called 
Via  Anlonina,  on  the  road  to  the  Porta 
S.  Sebastiano,  and  enter  the  First  Gar- 
den-gate on  the  right;  which  leads  to 
part  of  the  Ground-floor  of  these  gigan- 
tic ruins:  namely,  a  long  line  of  Bath- 
ing-Rooms and  other  Apartments;  the 
former  of  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  inferior 
classes  of  people,  and  the  latter  assigned 
to  the  officers  who  regulated  the  police 
of  the  Baths,  and  the  servants  who  had 
the  care  of  the  furnaces,  dressing-rooms , 
etc.    Steps  lead  from  these  ruins  to  the' 
Storey  above  them;  where  a  Gate  may 
be  found,  which  opens  into  the  Via  An- 
tonina ;  toward  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  another  Gate,  leading  to  the  interior 
of  the  Two  Upper  Storeys  of  the  Edifice. 
Here  may  be  traced  two  open  Courts 
surrounded  with  Porticos,  a  large  Cen- 
tral Hall,  or  Xystum,  the  roof  of  which 
was    supported    by   eight   stupendous 
columns  of  granite ;  a  circular  Hall ;  and 

served,  and  the  statues  of  the  heathen  divi- 
nities invited  to  the  banquet  were  placed 
either  on  the  stools,  or  the  couches.  To 
accord  with  human  customs,  Jupiter,  as  a 
male,  was  deposited  on  a  couch ;  and  Juno 
and  Minerva,  as  females,  were  stated  on 
stools. 
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the  great  Bath,  called  Cella  Solearis, 
in  length  above  a  hundred  and  eighty 
Paris  feet,  and  in  width  above  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty:  and,  notwithstanding 
these  vast  dimensions,  the  Ceiling  is 
said  to  have  been  supported  entirely  by 
bars  of  bronze  or  plates  of  copper,  laced 
together;  but  how  this  was  effected  is 
unknown.  The  Cella  Solearis  contain- 
ed, as  may  still  be  seen,  nine  entrances 
for  water,  which  formed  an  immense 
Basin,  the  lower  part  of  its  Walls  being 
cased  with  water-proof  Mastic,  called 
Opus  Signinium.  Two  apartments, 
which  appear  to  have  been  Kitchens, 
are  discoverable  in  this  Storey;  as  are 
ruins  of  Staircases,  which  led  to  the 
Upper  Storey.  The  height  of  the  remain- 
ing Walls  of  the  Edifice  is  stupendous; 
and  the  whole  exhibits  one  of  the  no- 
blest specimens  now  existing  of  ancient 
Roman  architecture.  Recent  excava- 
tions here  have  brought  to  light  several 
Mosaic  Pavements;  but  no  fine  sculp- 
ture, and  not  much  fine  marble  :  there- 
fore it  is  to  be  concluded  that  all  the 
best  statues  and  other  ornaments  of 
these  splendid  Baths  have  long  since 
been  discovered  and  removed. 

Sepolcro  degli  Scipioni.  This  Tomb 
is  situated  in  a  Vineyard,  on  the  Via 
Appia,  still  nearer  to  the  Porta  S.  Sebas- 
tiano than  are  the  Baths  of  Caracalla : 
it  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  way,  and  the 
words  " Sepulchra  Scipionum"  are  in- 
scribed over  the  door.  This  was  the 
Family  Tomb  ofLucius  Cornelius  Scipio 
Barbatus,  great-grandfather  of  Asiaticus 
and  Africanus :  it  is  a  handsome  piece 
of  Doric  architecture,  very  perfect,  very 
extensive,  and  extremely  interesting, 
though  now  robbed  of  its  most  valuable 
treasures,  which  have  been  removed  to 
the  Vatican  Museum.  The  candles  pro- 
vided by  the  Custode  of  this  Subterra- 
nean Repository  are  so  few  in  number, 
that  persons  who  wish  to  see  it  distinct- 
ly should  carry  lights  of  their  own  :  it 
is  excessively  damp. 

Porta  di  s.  Sebastiano.  This  is  the 
Appian  Gate,  sometimes  called  Capena, 
though  that  Gate  appears  to  have  stood 
below  the  Villa  Mattei,  between  the 
Coelian  and  Avcntine  Hills.  Imme- 
diately within  the  Gate  of  S.  Sebas- 
tiano is  an  Arch,  called  that  of  Dru- 
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sus,  though  it  probably  belonged  to  an 
Aqueduct. 

Basilica  di  S.  Sebastiano  alle  Cata- 
combe.  The  Church  is  about  two  miles 
distant  from  the  Gate  :  it  has  a  Portico 
supported  by  antique  Columns,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Con- 
stantine.  The  High  Altar  displays  four 
Columns,  of  verde antique;  and  over  the 
three  Doors  of  ingress  are  Paintings  by 
Antonio  Caracci.  Under  this  Church 
are  Catacombs, — originally  formed,  no 
doubt,  by  the  ancient  Romans,and  from 
which  they  took  the  pozzolana  with 
which  their  buildings  were  made.  The 
Christians  enlarged  these  Catacombs, 
and,  in  times  of  persecution,  used  them 
as  hiding-places  and  cemeteries;  they 
are  said  to  extend  several  miles.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  stoop  in  going 
through  these  Caverns,  but,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  neither  damp  nor 
difficult  of  access. — The  Passages  are 
from  two  to  three  feet  wide;  the 
Chambers  (of  which  there  are  several), 
from  four  to  six  feet  broad,  and  six  to 
eightin  length, some  of  them  being  still 
larger;  and  here,  it  is  said,  the  primitive 
Christians  performed  their  religious 
exercises.  In  the  Walls  are  Cavities 
about  a  span  and  a  half  high,  and  be- 
tween four  and  five  long,  many  of  which 
are  open  and  empty,  others  closed  with 
a  piece  of  marble— sometimes  contain- 
ing an  Inscription.  Few  of  these  ca- 
vities appear  large  enough  to  contain  a 
full-grown  person,  though  the  skeletons 
of  children  have  frequently  been  found 
in  them;  and  this  circumstance  tends 
to  strengthen  the  prevailing  opinion, 
that  the  dead  bodies  of  their  Children, 
among  the  ancients,  were  oftener  buried 
than  burnt.  Here  have  been  discovered 
several  small  Vases,  called  Lachrymato- 
ries, though  more  properly  Incense-Bot- 
tles; and  here  likewise  are  places  for 
cinerary  urns.  When  this  mark  "R" 
is  found  upon  a  Monument,  it  is  deemed 
a  sure  indication  of  a  Martyr's  Sepul- 
chre, being  a  composition  from  the 
Latin  and  Greek  alphabets,  to  denote 
Pro  Christo.{1)  The  Cross  on  a  Monu- 
ment is  also  considered  as  a  sign  that 
a  Christian  lies  buried  there;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  a  cross  was 
the  Egyptian  emblem  of  eternal  life,  and 


(')  XPI20T2  is  the  Greek  word  for  Christ. 
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many  crosses  have  been  discovered 
upon  Egyptian  tombs,  and  likewise  in 
the  temples  of  Serapis.  The  Churches 
of  St.  Lorenzo  and  St.  Agnes  also  lead 
to  ancient  Catacombs :  their  extent 
cannot  be  accurately  known,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  explore  every  part  of 
them,  as  their  communications  with 
each  other  are  so  intricate,  that  several 
persons  have  lost  themselves  in  these 
subterranean  labyrinths;  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  Puticuli  mentioned 
by  Horace,  Varro,  and  Festus  Pompeius, 
where  the  bodies  of  slaves  only,  or  per- 
sons whose  circumstances  would  not 
allow  of  their  being  burnt  on  funeral 
piles,  were  deposited ;  but,  in  process  of 
time,  persons  of  a  higher  rank  might 
probably  be  interred  here;  for  the  Ro- 
mans, before  Christianity  prevailed, 
often  buried  their  dead,  as  is  evident 
from  monumental  inscriptions  begin- 
ning with  the  words  Ms  Manibus. 
The  Chapel  of  the  Catacombs  of  S.  Se- 
bastiano  contains  a  Bust  of  that  Saint, 
by  Bernini.  It  is  necessary  to  carry 
lights,  to  see  these  Catacombs  well. 

Circo  di  Romolo.    On  the  left  side  of 
the  road,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  stands  the  Tomb  of  Caecilia  Me- 
tella,  is  the  Circus  of  Romulus  (Son  of 
Maxentius),  long  called  that  of  Caracalla, 
together  with  ruins  of  various  Edifices 
belonging  to  it.    The  first  of  these  that 
presents  itself  is  a  large  Rotondo,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  quarters  of  the 
Praetorian  Guard,  while  the  Emperor  at- 
tended the  Circus;  and,  enclosing  this 
Rotondo,  whose  second  storey  was  a 
Serapeon/1)  are  remains  of  a  double  row 
of  lofty  walls,  between  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, were  the  stables  of  the  horses 
used  for  the  chariot-races;  while  the 
open  inner  space,  or  quadrangle,  where 
stood  the  before-named  Serapeon,  con- 
tained the  cars.  Near  this  building  is  an 
ancient  Sepulchre,  leading  to  the  Cir- 
cus, which  is  more   perfect  than  any 
other  of  the  whole  fifteen  once  found  at 
Rome:  for  here  the  Metce,  the  Spina, 
the  situation  of  the  Obelisk,  the  Seats, 
and  the  Porticos,  whitherthe  spectators 
retired  in  case  of  rain,  have  long  been 
discoverable;  and  the  excavations  made 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Bracciano,  for  the 

(')Near  the  Church  of  S.  Sebastiano  was 
found  a  square  Altar,  dedicated  to  Serap  is 


purpose  of  disinterring  the  hidden  part 
of  this  Circus,  have  brought  to  view  the 
grand  Public  Entrance,  or  Steps  lead- 
ing down  to  the  Seats;  of  which  Steps 
six  remain  on  one  side,  and  seven  on 
the  other;  the  Metae  (small  buildings, 
hollow   within,    and   placed    at  each 
extremity  ofthe  Spina);  the  whole  Spina, 
or  Platform  (whereon  stood  the  Obelisk 
now  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  the  Statues, 
and  Altars ;   and    where,    during  the 
Shows,  bands  of  music  are  supposed  to 
have  been  stationed);  and  the  Founda- 
tions of  the  Carceres,  which  appear  to 
have  been  elegantly  ornamented.    This 
Circus  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  a 
Circular  Wall  at  the  end  where  the  great 
mass   of   spectators    entered,    and    a 
Slightly  Curved  Wall  at   the  opposite 
end,  near  the  first  Meta,  or  Goal.    The 
breadth  of  the  Circus,  at  this  end,  is 
much  greater  than  at  the  other;  and  at 
each  extremity  of  the  Wall  is  a  Tower, 
where  trumpeters  are  supposed  to  have 
been    placed,   to    give    signals.    The 
Podium,  or  Stand,  for  the  Emperor  and 
his  suite,  appears  to  have  been  near  the 
first  Meta ;  and  from  the  Podium  he,  or 
whoever  presided  at  these  Shows,  gave 
the  signal  for  beginning  the  entertain- 
ment.   On  the  opposite   side    of   the 
Circus  was  the  Praetorian  Stand.    The 
Archway,  on  a  line  with  the  imperial 
Stand  (and  immediately  fronting  what 
are  called  remains  of  the  Temples  of 
Virtue  and  Honour,  built  by  Marcellus), 
is,  by  some  antiquaries,  supposed  to 
have  been  the    Triumphal  Gate;  and 
probably  the  Archway,  immediately  op- 
posite, was  the  Gate  through  which  the 
Dead  were  borne  off.    In  the  centre  of 
the  Carceres  there  appears  to  have  been 
another  Gate,  through  which,  perhaps, 
the  cars  entered  the  Circus,  in  order  to 
be  ranged  for  starting;  and  near  the 
first  Meta  is  a  small  Pedestal,  where 
probably  the  imperial  Standard  might 
have  been  hoisted.  The  Spina  is  a  wide 
Platform,  elevated  considerably  above 
the  race-course,  divided  into  compart- 
ments, by  narrow   paths,  and  fenced 
round  by  dwarf  Walls.    Pools  of  water, 
from  eleven  to  twelve  feet  in  length, 
were,  in  consequence  of  the  late  exca- 
vations, discovered  between  each  Meta 

and  now  preserved  in  the  Capitol.     It  pro- 
perly belonged  to  the  Serapeon  here. 
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and  the  Spina ;  and  the  ground,  thus 
accidentally  overflowed,  is  supposed 
to  have  served  originally  for  passages 
from  the  Spina  to  the  Cells  under  the 
Meta?.  Statues  were  discovered  in,  or 
near,  the  water;  and  broken  Bassi-ri- 
lievi,  representing  Chariots  and  Cha- 
rioteers, were  found  near  the  Metae, 
which  seem  to  have  been incrusted  with 
these  ornaments,  and  guarded  from 
injury  by  large  Circular  Stones,  found 
close  to  them.(')  Some  Fragments  of 
the  Bassi-rilievi  are  well  executed; 
others  were  evidently  done  during  the 
dark  ages.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
Altars  of  Consus  were  kept  in  the  Cells 
of  the  Metae;  though  nothing  has  been 
found  in  those  Cells  but  bones  of  qua- 
drupeds. On  each  side  of  the  Circus 
was  a  Covered  Gallery,  the  Roof  of  which 
made  part  of  the  foundations  of  the 
Seats  for  spectators.  The  Seats  held 
about  twenty  thousand  persons,  in  ten 
rows  on  each  side;  and  the  covered  Gal- 
leries were  lighted  by  windows.  Com- 
bats of  Gladiators  and  wild  beasts  were 
sometimes  exhibited  in  the  great  area 
between  the  first  Meta  and  the  Carceres; 
and  sometimes  water  was  introduced, 
and  Naumachiae  represented  ;  but,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  this  Circus  seems  to 
have  been  devoted  to  Chariot-races.  In 
the  Walls  here  (and  likewise  in  some 
parts  of  the  wall  which  surrounds 
Rome),  are  coarse  earthen  Vases,  whose 
spherical  shape,  operating  like  arches, 
diminished  the  perpendicularweight  of 
the  fabric, and  contributed  to  strength- 
en it.  This  style  of  building  is  not 
supposed  to  have  been  adopted  till  after 
the  reign  of  Caracalla;  therefore  An- 
tiquaries were  at  a  loss  to  determine 
the  date  of  the  Circus  in  question  ;  till 
the  excavations  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Bracciano,  to  elucidate  this  matter, 
produced  an  Inscription,  which  seems 
to  prove,  that  the  Circus  was  construct- 
ed during  the  reign  of  Maxentius,  and 
dedicated,  a.  d.  311,  to  his  Son,  Ro- 
mulus.   To  the  north  of  this  Circus,  in 

(')  The  great  skill  of  the  charioteer  consist- 
ed in  turning  his  horses  as  near  as  possible 
to  each  Meta,  without  injury  to  his  chariot : 
and  as  the  ordinary  course  was  seven  rounds 
of  the  Circus,  he,  by  these  means,  consider- 
ably shortened  the  distance.  But  as  un- 
skilful charioteers  were  liable  to  strike  their 
chariots  against  the  Melee,  these  circular 


a  neighbouring  Vineyard,  are  remains 
of  ancient  Edifices,  called  the  Temples 
of  Honour  and  Virtue,  built  by  Mar- 
cellus,  after  his  Sicilian  conquests,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  544;  and  said  to  have 
been  so  constructed,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  enter  the  former,  without 
passing  through  the  latter.  The  situation 
of  these  Temples  is,  however,  a  disputed 
point :  Livy  places  them  just  without 
the  ancient  Porta  Capena;  and  if  this 
Gate  stood,  as  antiquaries  suppose, 
below  the  Villa  Mattei,  in  the  narrow 
part  of  the  Vale,  between  the  Coelian 
and  Aventine  Hills,  these  Ruins  are 
more  distant  from  Rome  than  were  the 
Temples  of  Honour  and  Virtue.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that,  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  site  of  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena, or  any  other  ancient  Gate  of 
Rome,  is  now  scarcely  possihle,  so  often 
have  the  City  Walls  been  altered ! 

Sepolcro  cli  Cecilia  Metella.  Had  not 
the  Roman  Barons,  during  the  middle 
ages,  converted  this  beautiful  Structure 
into  a  fortress,  and  built  a  parapet  and 
port-holes  round  its  summit,  it  might 
have  lasted  to  eternity,  so  durable  is 
the  manner  of  its  construction.  The 
Monument  was  erected  by  Crassus,  to 
enclose  the  remains  of  his  wife,Caeci- 
lia  Metella  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
above-named  ugly  parapet,  is  one  of  the 
best-preserved  sepulchral  fabrics  of  an- 
cient Rome. 

About  two  miles  from  thisMonument 
is  an  ancient  public  Ustrina,  where  the 
dead  were  burnt:  and  near  the  Fosses 
Cluilice,  in  this  neighbourhood,  about 
five  miles  from  Rome,  on  IheViaAppia, 
is  a  spot  now  called  Casale  Rotondo, 
and  once  the  scene  of  comhat  between 
the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  denominated, 
by  the  ancient  Romans,  Horatiorum 
campus  sacer.  No  vestige  remains  of 
the  five  monuments  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  five  champions  who  were 
buried  there. 

Basilica  di  S.  Paolo,  fuori  delle 
Mura.    This  venerable  Edifice,  which 

Stones  (lately  disinterred)  might  probably  be 
intended  to  protect  them.  Victory  was  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  charioteer  whose 
carriage,  after  seven  rounds,  first  passed  over 
a  line  of  white  chalk  between  the  first  Meta 
and  the  shorter  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
Circus. 
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lately  fell  a  prey  to  fire,  was  erected  by 
Constantino  over  the  grave  of  St. Paul, 
enlarged   by  Theodosius,  finished  by 
Honorius,  and   enriched  with   a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  ancient  columns  of 
precious  marble :  the  length  of  the  Struc- 
ture, exclusive  of  the  Tribuna,  being 
two  hundred  and  forty  Paris  feet,  and  its 
breadth  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 
Ancient  columns,  eighty  in  number,  di- 
vided it  into  five  aisles ;  and  twenty-four 
of  these  columns,  placed  in  the  middle 
aisle,  were  especially  magnificent ;  be- 
ing of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  each 
shaft  one  entire  piece  of  pavonazzo, 
beautifully  and  peculiarly  fluted.  Splen- 
did columns  of  rare  marble,  forty-two 
feet  in  height  and  fifteen  in  circum- 
ference, were  selected  to  support   the 
great  arch  of  the  Tribuna;  and  behind 
the  shrine  of  St. Paul  was  placed  a  co- 
lumn with  an  equilateral  Parian  marble 
base  of  seven  feet,  and  finely  worked. 
The  altars  were  ornamented  with  thirty 
columns  of  porphyry;   and  the  high 
altar  embellished  with  gems.  The  Arch 
of  the  GreatNave  was  lined  with  Mosaics 
in  theyear440;  and  on  the  walls  (above 
the  grove  of  precious  columns  which 
this  Church  presented),  were  placed, 
from  time  to  time,  Portraits  of  all  the 
Popes,  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  num- 
ber, beginning  with  St.  Peter,  and  end- 
ing with  Pius  VII.    The  pavement  was 
composed    of   fragments   of  marble; 
among  which  were  ancient  sepulchral 
inscriptions;  and  the  centre  entrance- 
door,  consisting  of  bronze,  embellished 
with  Bassi-rilievi,  was  cast  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1070.    Repairs  were  making 
on  the  outside  of  this  Basilica,  by  order 
of  Pius  VII.,  when,  very  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  July,  1824, 
the  whole  Roof  was  discovered  to  be  in 
flames,  and,  very  soon  after,  fell  down 
into  the  aisles,  where  the  fire  raged 
with  such  fury,  that  it  absolutely  cal- 
cined the  columns  of  pavonazzo,  and 
those  of  Parian  marble,  which  adorned 
the  middle  aisle,  likewise  splitting  from 

(■)  Architects  say,  the  beams  of  cedar, 
which  supported  the  roof  of  St.  Paul's,  were 
so  prodigiously  thick,  that  they  must  have 
smouldered  for  days,  before  the  flames  burst 
forth ;  and  it  is  even  conjectured  that  a  train 
of  combustibles  must  have  been  employed 
in  order  to  make  the  fire  communicate  from 
beam  to  beam. 


top  to  bottom  the  immense  columns 
which  support  the  Great  Arch  of  the 
Tribuna,  and  ruining,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  columns  of  Egyptian  granite 
and  cipollino  in  the  cross  aisle.  Even 
the,  columns  of  porphyry  on  each  side 
of  the  altars  are,  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  hardness  of  the  marble,  shiver- 
ed to  pieces:  but  the  Great  Arch  of  the 
middle  aisle,  and  the  Mosaics  with  which 
it  is  lined,  though  damaged, are  still  re- 
maining; so  likewise  are  several  of  the 
Portraits  of  the  Popes :  and  the  high  al- 
tar,underwhich  rest  part  of  the  relics  of 
St.  Paul,  is  not  very  materially  injured. 
The  Facade,  decorated  with  Mosaics  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  remains  entire ; 
as  does  the  Colonnade  erected  by  Bene- 
dict XIII.:  but  the  large  door  of  bronze, 
cast  atConstantinople,was  partly  melt- 
ed by  the  violence  of  the  conflagration. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  these 
ruins  without  deeply  regretting  that  the 
work  of  centuries,  and  the  most  ancient 
Basilica  of  the  Christian  world,  should 
have  been  thus  rapidly  and  unaccount- 
ably destroyed.  ■(«) 

Chiesa  di  S.  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane. 
Near  two  miles  beyond  the  ruins  of  the 
Basilicaof  St. Paul  is  the  spotwhere  this 
great  Apostle  suffered,  and  where  con- 
siderable numbers  of  Christians  were 
executed,  by  command  of  the  Emperor 
Dioclesian,  after  he  had  employed  them 
in  building  his  Baths.  On  this  spot  (an- 
ciently ad  Aquas  Salvias),  are  three 
Churches:  the  first,  S.  Maria  Scala 
Cceh',was  built  by  Vignola,and  is  thought 
a  good  piece  of  architecture :  the  in- 
side, an  octagon,  contains  a  Mosaic,  by 
Francesco  Zucca,  of  the  school  of  Va- 
sari;  said  to  be  the  first  thing  of  its  kind, 
executed  in  good  taste,  after  the  revival 
of  the  Arts.  The  second  Church,  that 
of  Saints  Vincenzo  andAnastasioJ  con- 
tains Frescos  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  a 
Noii  me  tangere,  and  the  Baptism  of 
our  Saviour,  all  executed  after  the  de- 
signs of  Raphael,  but  much  injured,  ex- 
cept the  two  last.    The  third  Church, 

The  Kings  of  England  were,  before  the 
Reformation,  protectors  of  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Paul,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  is  proteclor  of  St.  Peter's, 
the  late  French  King  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Late 
rano,  and  the  King  of  Spain  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore. 
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that  of  St.  Paul,  was  built  by  Giacomo 
delta  Porta,  and  does  him  honour:  its 
interior  contains  two  Altars,  and  three 
fountains  called  miraculous;  together 
with  ten  Columns  of  rare  marble, (•) 
which  ornament  the  fountains  and  al- 
tars. Here  is  a  White  Stone,  on  which 
St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
capitated :  and  here,  likewise,  is  a  Pic- 
ture of  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  by 
Guido;  which  appears  to  have  been 
finely  executed,  but  is  now  much  spoil- 
ed. 

Excavations  on  the  Estate  of  the  De- 
ceased Duchess  of  Chablais.  Return- 
ing from  S.  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane,  we 
see,  on  the  right,  not  far  distant  from 
the  Tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella,  two  Exca- 
vations, wbich  have  recently  disclosed 
the  lower  part  of  two  ancient  Roman 
Villas.  That  nearest  to  the  tomb  of 
Caecilia  Metella  is  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Consul  Marcus  Procus,  or 
his  Daughter;  and  displays  the  Shape 
and  Walls  of  several  Rooms,  where  Bas- 
si-rilievi  and  a  Statue  have  been  found  ; 
and  also  some  beautiful  Pavements. 
The  rooms  seem  to  have  been  painted 
like  those  at  Pompeii.  The  plan  of  this 
Villa  is  discoverable,  so  far  as  to  prove 
that  the  apartments  were  small,  though 
numerous.— Here  was  found  Ancient 
Glass,  some  pieces  being  very  thick, 
others  very  thin,  and  in  a  state  of  de- 
cay. The  villa,  on  the  hill  to  the  left, 
exhibits  Subterranean  Arches,  above 
which  are  the  Foundations  of  a  square 
Portico,  once  supported,  as  it  seems,  by 
forty  stuccoed  pillars.  The  centre  of 
thisPortico  is  not  excavated:  the  Walls 
appear  to  have  been  adorned  with 
Paintings;  and  the  Floors  paved,  like 
those  of  the  opposite  Villa;— which  was 

(0  Two  of  these  columns  are  of  green  por- 
phyry. 

(=)  The  Dionysia  were  festivals  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  originally  instituted  by  the 
Greeks;  though  afterwards  observed  by  the 
Romans.  Small  gold  baskets,  containing 
fruitsmingledwith  serpents, were  sometimes 
carried  by  noble  virgins  at  these  festivals. 
The  worshippers  imitated,  in  their  dress 
and  actions,  the  poetical  fictions  concerning 
Bacchus;  they  clothed  themselves  with  fauns' 
skins,  fine- linen,  and  mitres;  carrying  in 
their  hands  thyrsi,  drums,  pipes,  and  flutes, 
and  crowning  their  heads  with  garlands  of 
ivy,  vine  leaves,  flowers,  etc.  And  the  lower 


discovered  in  consequence  of  a  piece 
of  tesselated  pavement  being  worked 
out  of  a  mole-hill, 

Chiesa  di  S.  Urbano  alia  Caffarella. 
On  the  eminence  above  the  Fountain  of 
Egeria  is  a  Church,  dedicated  to  San 
Urbano  ;  and  originally  an  ancient  Tem- 
ple; which,  from  the  old  name  of  the 
spot,  ad  Camcenas,  was  supposed  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  till 
the  discovery  (in  the  subterranean  part 
of  the  Building)  of  an  Altar  inscribed  to 
Bacchus,  by  Apronianus,  interpreter  of 
his  mysteries,  and  exhibiting  the  Dio- 
nysiac  Serpent. (2)  This  discovery  led 
Antiquaries  to  change  their  opinion, 
and  conclude  that  the  Temple  was  con- 
secrated to  Bacchus.  Four  fluted  Com- 
posite Columns  of  white  marble,  which 
appear  to  have  originally  supported  the 
Portico,  or  vestibule,  now  make  part  of 
the  Exterior  Wall  of  the  Church :  under 
the  Portico,  on  the  right  of  the  Entrance 
door,  is  the  Altar  inscribed  to  Bacchus ; 
and  the  interior  of  the  Church  (in  form 
a  parallelogram)  is  ornamented  with  a 
fine  Frieze  of  Stucco,  and  Medallions  of 
the  same  description  on  the  Ceiling. 
The  Crypt,  where  the  Dionysiac  Altar 
was  found,  merits  notice,  as  it  probably 
made  part  of  the  ancient  Temple. 

Fontana  della  Dea  Egeria.  This 
Grotto,  according  to  Flaminius  Vacca, 
was  consecrated,  by  Numa  Pompilius, 
to  the  wood-nymphs;  and  the  water 
which  supplied  its  Fountain  was  the 
Ovidian  Almo.  At  the  upper  end  of  a 
Grotto, displaying  considerable  remains 
of  the  opus  reticulatum,  and  situated 
below  the  Temple  of  Bacchus,  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Caffarella  (formerly  ad 
Camcenas),  are  remains  of  a  Recumbent 
Statue,  called  Egeria,  though  supposed, 

classes  of  the  modern  Romans  go  annually, 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  to  the  Valley  of 
the  Caffarella;  where  they  carouse,  and 
crown  themselves  with  garlands  of  flowers; 
thence  returning  to  Rome  like  Bacchanals, 
dancing  and  singing  to  various  instruments 
of  music.  This  festival  commences  with  the 
dawn,  and  ends  about  mid-day.  The  lower 
classes  of  modern  Romans,  as  already  men- 
tioned, retain  many  of  the  religious  customs 
of  their  ancestors ;  and  then  fore  this  annual 
festival  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Urbano  alia  Caffarella  having 
been  originally  a  Temple  of  Bacchus. 
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by  antiquaries,  to  represent  the  Al- 
mo:(')  and  round  the  Walls  are  Niches, 
apparently  made  for  the  reception  of 
other  statues.  This  is  denominated  the 
Grotto  ofEgeria:  but,  as  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  there  were  several  of  these 
Nymphcea  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Almo, 
and  as  it  likewise  appears,  from  Classic 
writers,  that  the  Fountain  ofEgeria  was 
near  the  ancient  Porta  Capena,  we  have 
no  good  authority  for  calling  the  Foun- 
tain in  question  that  ofEgeria. 

Tempio  di  Redicolo,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, Redeundo.  Beyond  theFountain 
called  that  of  Egeria,  and  standing  in 
the  same  valley,  is  a  beautiful  small 
Structure  of  brick,  ornamented  with 
pilasters,  and  once  embellished  with  a 
portico,  now  destroyed.  This  building 
has  long  been  denominated  Tempio  di 
Redicolo,  or,  more  properly, Redeundo, 
which  Temple  was  erected  when  Han- 
nibal raised  the  siege  of  Rome  and  re- 
turned towards  Naples,  and  therefore 
called  the  Temple  of  the  Return,  as  the 
word  expresses:  and  the  situation  of 
the  structure  in  question,  on  a  spot 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Hannibal's 
Camp,(2)  would  establish  the  belief  that 
it  may  be  remains  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Return,  did  not  Pliny  describe  that 
Temple  as  standing  to  the  right  of  the 
Via  Appia,  in  an  opposite  direction.  Ac- 
cording to  some  opinions,  the  last- 
named  edifice  is  the  small  Temple  of 
Hercules,  noticed  by  Martial. 

Porta Pia.  This  Gate„builtby  Pius  IV., 
was  anciently  called  Porta Nomentana, 
because  it  led  to  Nomentum. 

Chiesa  diS.Agnese  fuori  delleMura. 
This  Edifice,  which  is  about  one  mile 
from  Rome,  was  erected  byConstantine 
over  the  grave  of  St.Agnes,at  the  desire 
of  his  Daughter  Constantia.  A  Corridor, 
containing  forty-five  steps  of  fine  mar- 
ble, leads  down  into  the  Church ;  and 
on  the  Walls  of  this  Corridor  are  an- 
cient inscriptions.    The  Nave  is  sup- 

(■)  Supposed  to  be  the  Aqua  Mercurii, 
with  which  thelradesmen  of  Rome  performed 
certain  expiatory  ablutions.  Lustral  rites  in 
honour  of  Ceres  were  likewise  celebrated  in 
the  Almo. 

0»)  Near  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta  S.  Se- 
bastiano,  on  the  lefr,  is  a  Marsh :  beyond  this 
Marsh  is  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  Chapel  of 
Domine  quo  vadis,  where  the  road  divides 
into  two  branches;  that  on  the  left  leading 


ported  by  sixteen  antique  Columns; 
two  of  which  are  pavonazzo,  beautifully 
fluted;  and  the  only  specimen  of  the 
kind  now  to  be  met  with  at  Rome.  Four 
other  Columns,  near  the  high  altar,  are 
of  rare  marble;  and  those  which  sup- 
port the  Baldacchino  are  of  the  finest 
porphyry.  The  HighAltar  is  composed 
of  precious  marbles,  and  enriched  with 
two  antique  Candelabra  of  bronze  gilt; 
under  it  lie  the  ashes  of  St.  Agnes.  The 
Chapel  of  the  Madonna  contains  a  beau- 
tiful antique  Candelabrum,  and  a  Head 
of  our  Saviour,  by  Michael  Angelo. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Costanza.  Near  the 
Church  of  St.  Agnes  is  that  of  S.  Co- 
stanza;  dedicated,  by  Constantine,  to 
Christian  worship,  that  it  might  serve 
as  a  burial-place  for  his  daughter.  This 
elegant  Rolondo,  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  a  Temple  consecrated  to  Bac- 
chus, still  retains  its  ancient  form.  The 
Cupola  is  supported  by  twenty-four 
granite  Columns,  placed  in  a  double 
circle ;— and  in  the  middle  of  the  Church 
is  an  elevated  Platform,  on  which  the 
pagan  altar  seems  formerly  to  have 
stood,  and  where  the  remains  of  S.  Co- 
stanza  afterwards  rested.  That  part  of 
the  Ceiling  nearest  to  the  circular  wall 
is  adorned  with  beautiful  ancient  Mo- 
saics, representing  a  Vintage,  Birds, 
and  Arabesques;  and  apparently  exe- 
cuted when  the  arts  were  in  the  highest 
perfection.  The  porphyry  Sarcophagus, 
ornamented  with  Boys  and  Grapes, 
which  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum, 
was  taken  from  this  Temple. 

Adjoining  to  the  Church  of  S.  Co- 
stanza  are  considerable  remains  of  a 
Structure,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Hyppodrome,  built  by  Constantine.  (3) 

A  little  farther  on,  is  the  Villa  Fa- 
onte,  where  it  is  believed  that  Nero  put 
an  end  to  his  existence;  and, about  one 
mile  from  this  Villa,  is  the  Ponte  La- 
mentano,  anciently  Pons  Nomentatus, 
near  which  are  remains  of  two  Sepul- 

to  the  Tempio  di  Redeundo  :  and  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Marsh  to  this  Temple, 
and  perhaps  farther,  appears  to  have  been 
the  site  of  Hannibai's  Camp. 

(3)  Beyond  the  Church  of  S.  Coslanzo,  on 
the  right,  in  (he  Garden  of  the  Villa  Ruffini, 
is  a  Columbarium,  containing  a  large 
number  of  cinerary  urns,  human  bones,  and 
inscriptions.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  public 
burial-place. 
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chrcs;  that  on  the  left  appears  to  have 
been  the  Tomb  of  Menenius  Agrippa, 
and  now  serves  as  a  shelter  for  oxen  ; 
the  oilier  is  nearly  destroyed.  Imme- 
diately behind  these  tombs  rises,  in  an 
amphitheatrical  form,  the  MonsSacer  ; 
whither  the  Plebeians  retired  in  the 
year  of  Rome  260,  by  the  advice  of  Si- 
cinius.  till  persuaded  to  return,  by  the 
eloquence  of  Menenius  Agrippa:  and 
whither  they  again  retired,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  305,  in  consequence  of  the 
tyranny  of  Appius  Claudius. 

Porta  di  S.Lorenzo.  This  Edifice, 
originally  one  of  the  arches  of  the  Mar- 
tian, (■)  Tepulan,  and  Julian  aqueduct, 
was  made  into  a  City  Gate  by  Aurelian ; 
who  called  it  Porta  Collatina,  because 
itleads  to  Collalia, where  Lucretia  killed 
herself.  (a) 

Basilica  di  S.  Lorenzo.  About  one 
mile  from  the  Gate  of  St.  Lorenzo  is 
this  Church ;  which  was  erected  by  Con- 
stantine  on  the  foundations  of  a  Tem- 
ple consecrated  to  Neptune,  of  which 
there  are  considerable  and  beautiful 
remains:  namely,  the  six  Pillars  of  the 
Portico,  four  of  which  are  fluted;  two 
Pillars  of  green  porphyry  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Tribuna  behind  the  high 
altar; (3)  four  of  red  porphyry,  which 
support  thefialdacchino ;  a  fine  antique 
Cornice  round  the  Tribuna;  ten  fluted 
Columns  of  pavonazzo,  partly  buried  in 
the  earth,  two  of  them  having  Military 
Capitals,  the  other  eight  Corinthian 
Capitals,  beautifully  executed  ;  twenty- 
two  Columns  of  oriental  granite,  which 
support  the  Nave;  together  with  some 
very  Ancient  Pavement,  and  some  of 
the  time  of  Conslantine.  To  the  right, 
on  entering  the  Church,  is  a  Sarcopha- 
gus, ornamented  with  Bassi-rilievi,  re- 
presenting an  ancient  Marriage  Cere- 
mony! and  behind  the  high  altar  is 

(0  The  Martian  Aqueduct,  an  Etruscan 
woik,  merits  notice  on  account  of  its  great 
antiquity ;  as  the  Aqua  Martia  is  supposed  to 
have  been  conveyed  to  Rome  from  the  Lake 
Fucinus (above  thirty  miles  distant)  by  Ancus 
Martins. 

(•)  This  Gate,  according  to  the  Inscription 
it  b -ars,  must  have  been  reconstructed  by 
Honorius. 

(3)  The  Lizard  and  the  Frog  of  the  Spartan 
architects,  already  mentioned,  are  said  to  be 
discoverable  on  one  of  the  columns  of  the 
Tribuna. 


another  Sarcophagus,  with  Bacchana- 
lian emblems.  The  ashes  of  St.  Lo- 
renzo, and  other  Christian  Martyrs,  rest 
here. 

PortaMaggiore.  This  Gate,  formerly 
called  Proenestina,  is  one  of  the  arches 
of  the  Castellum  of  the  Claudian  Aque- 
duct, which  conveyed  three  streams  of 
water  to  Rome:  two  coming  forty-five 
miles,  and  the  third  above  sixty.  It  is 
practicable,  by  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  to 
ascend  into  this  Aqueduct  at  the  Gate  of 
S.  Lorenzo.  The  ancient  Porta  Pranes- 
tina  seems  to  have  been  so  called  be- 
cause it  led  to  Praeneste;  and  the  mo- 
dern name  might,  probably,  have  been 
given  because  the  Gate  stands  in  the 
road  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 

Porta  S.  Giovanni.  This  Gate,  for- 
merly called  Ccelimontana,  from  being 
placed  on  the  Mons  Ccelius,  was  restor- 
ed by  Gregory  XIII.,  according  to  the 
designs  of  Giacomo  della  Porta. 

TheroadbeyondlhePorta  S.Giovanni 
exhibi  ts  magnificent  remains  oftheClau- 
dian,  Tepulan,  and  Martian  Aqueducts; 
together  with  several  ancient  tombs  : 
and  near  the  spot  where  the  ViaLatina 
unites  with  the  modern  Albano  road, 
we  find  a  small,  square,  brick  Edifice, 
adorned  with  Doric  Columns,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Temple  of  For- 
tuna  Muliebris,  erected  by  the  Roman 
Senate,  in  honour  of  the  Roman  Ma- 
trons, on  the  spot  where  Veturia  and 
Volumnia  overcame  the  determination 
ofCoriolanus.  (4),  This  Temple  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  restored  by  Faustina 
the  younger;  because  we  see,  on  the 
reverse  of  her  silver  medals,  a  figure  of 
Fortune  with  this  legend  : 

FORTVNiE  .  MVLIEBRI. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  and  about  five 
miles  from  Rome,  is  a  large  farm,  be- 

(4)  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  says,  "  Co- 
riolanus,  when  he  threatened  Rome  the 
saond  time,  encamped  about  thirty  stadia 
from  that  City,  on  the  road  leading  to  Tus- 
culum:"  and  the  same  writer  adds,  "that 
the  Temple  of  Female  Fortune  was  erected 
on  this  spot,  by  the  Roman  Senate  and 
People;  and  her  Statues,  two  in  number  (one 
presented  by  the  Roman  Ladies,  the  other 
by  the  Senate  and  People),  placed  in  the 
Temple." 
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longing  to  the  Torlonia  family,  and 
called  Roma  Vecchia;  but,  probably, 
nothing  more  than  an  ancient  Roman 
Village  (as  the  suburbs  of  the  City  could 
scarcely  have  extended  so  farj;  where, 
among  others  ruins,  are  the  remains  of 
a  Theatre,  Diwtce,  and  Reservoirs  of 
Baths,  one  of  them  being  full  of  water; 
they  precisely  resemble  the  Sette  Sale 
of  the  Baths  of  Titus.  («) 

Gates  of  Rome,  not  already  men- 
tioned. 

Porta  Angelica,  built  by  Pius  IV. 
Near  this  Gate  passed  the  Via  Trium- 
phalis,  which  came  down  from  the  Cli- 
vus  dunce,  a  part  of  the  Janiculum, 
now  called  Monte  Mario. 

Porta  Latina,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Porta  Ferentina. 

Porta  Pinciana,  (*)  said  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  the  palace  of  the 
Pincian  family  which  stood  near  it, 
and  from  whom  the  whole  Hill  was 
called  Mom  Pincius. 

Porta  Portuensis,  so  denominated 
from  the  magnificent  Harbour  of  Porto, 
constructed  by  Claudius.  The  Gardens, 
which  Julius  Caesar  bequeathed  to  the 
people,  are  supposed  to  have  been  near 
this  Gate. 

Porta  di  S.  Pancrazio,  anciently 
called  Aurelia.  By  this  Gate  Trajan's 
Aqueduct  enters  Rome  :  its  course  is 
thirty-five  miles;  and,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  renewed  and  augment- 
ed by  Paul  V.,  it  is  now  called  Acqua 
Paola. 

The  most  frequented  roads  which  led 
to  Rome  are  supposed  to  have  had 
double  Gates;  one  being  allotted  to 
those  persons  who  entered  the  City,  and 
the  other  to  those  who  quitted  it. 
Thus  the  ancient  Carmental  Gate  was 
double;  "  and  from  the  right-hand  side 
marched  out  the  Fabii.  "  (3)  At  each 
Gate  a  bronze  statue  of  some  god,  or 
tutelar  genius,  seems  to  have  been 
placed  :  and  Lucretius  mentions  that 
the  right  hands  of  these  statues  were 
perceptibly  worn  by  the  frequent  kisses 
of  passengers. 

(»)  According  to  some  opinions,  these  ruins 
made  part  of  the  ancient  Pagus  Lemonius ; 
but,  according  to  others,  they  are  nothing 
more  than  the  remains  of  an  immense  Villa. 
Precious  marbles,  statues,  busts,  and  sarco- 
phagi, have  been  found  here. 


The  Gates  of  Rome  are  now  twelve  in 
number. 

WALLS  OF  ROME. 

The  original  walls  of  Rome,  as  we  are 
told  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  were 
made  with  rough  stones  placed  care- 
lessly one  upon  another :  but  Tarquinius 
Priscus  erected  Walls  of  stones  cut 
square  and  smooth,  each  one  being 
sufficiently  large  to  load  a  car.  He 
likewise  added  to  this  defence  an  Agger, 
or  broad  Rampart  of  earth,  bordered 
by  a  deep  and  wide  Ditch.  Antiquaries 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
exact  limits  of  his  Agger ;  though  ves- 
tiges of  this  fortification  are  said  to 
exist  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  to  the  north- 
east of  Dioclesian's  Baths.  Vestiges 
of  the  Agger  constructed  by  Servius 
Tullius  (who  enclosed  the  rest  of  the 
Quirinal,  the  Viminal,  and  the  Es- 
quiline  Hills),  are,  as  already  noticed, 
very  apparent,  under  the  Terrace  of  the 
Casino  Barberini,  in  the  Domain  of  Sal- 
lust:  and  leading  from  the  Iron  Gate  of 
that  Casino  to  the  Mound  called  Campus 
Sceleratus,  is  another  Rampart  of  earth, 
which  seems  to  have  been  either  a 
continuation  of  Servius  Tullius's  Agger, 
or  part  of  that  previously  made  by  Tar- 
quinius Priscus.  These  Aggers  proba- 
bly extended  from  the  Saiarian  to  the 
Esquiline  Gate;  because  this  quarter  of 
Rome  was,  by  nature,  undefended. 
The  Walls  which  surround  the  City  at 
present  (comprehending  that  part  rais- 
ed about  the  year  850,  by  Leo  IV.,  to 
enclose  the  Mons  Vaticanus,  and  se- 
cure St.  Peter's  against  the  incursions 
of  the  Saracens),  are  certainly  not  more 
than  fifteen  Roman  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  according  to  some  compu- 
tations much  less. 

Between  the  Porta  del  Popoloand  the 
Porta  Pinciana  (4)  the  existing  Walls 
seem  to  have  been  repaired  in  the  Sa- 
racenic manner ;  from  the  Porta  Pin- 
ciana to  the  Porta  Salara  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  work  of  Belisa- 
rius  :  between  the  Porta  Pia  and  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo  they  display  a  speci- 

(2)  The  Mons  Pincius  and  the  Mons  Hor- 
tulorum  are  synonymous. 

(3)  Livius,  lib.  ii.  c.  49. 

(4)  Now  closed  up. 
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men  of  the  style  of  building  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius;  as,  near  the  former  Gate, 
there  is  in  the  Wall  a  Quadrangular  Pro- 
jection, supposed  to  be  remains  of  Bar- 
racks erected  by  him  for  his  Praetorian 
Guards,  («)  and  afterwards  converted 
into  part  of  the  City  Walls,  by  Constan- 
tine,  or  Honorius.  The  Walls  near  the 
Porta  Maggiore  were  probably  built,  or 
repaired,  during  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  that  Gate  was  formed  out  of  one 
of  the  Arches  of  the  Castellum  of  the 
Claudian  Aqueduct.  The  Walls  extend- 
ing from  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense 
to  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  and  onward 
in  that  direction,  are  supposed  to  be  of 
the  time  of  Honorius  :  as  indeed  are  the 
greater  part  of  the  Walls  which  now 
surround  Rome :  though,  in  some  places 
and  particularly  between  the  Porta  Pia 
and  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  there  are 
portions  of  these  Walls  which  bear  the 
stamp  of  very  remote  antiquity. 

BRIDGES  OF  ROME. 

Pons  JElius,  now  Ponte  S.  Angelo. 
This  fine  Bridge,  constructed  by  the 
Emperor  JSlius  Adrianus,  and  therefore 
called  Pons  JElius,  was  repaired  by 
Clement  IX.,  who,  under  the  direction 
ofBernini,  added  the  Balustrades  and 
Statues,  which  still  remain. 

Pons  Triumphalis,  so  called  because 
the  Roman  generals  passed  over  this 
Bridge,  when  they  obtained  the  honour 
of  a  triumph.  It  is  now  destroyed ;  but 
its  remainsmaybe  discovered,  when  the 
Tiber  is  low,  between  the  Castle  of  S. 
Angelo  and  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni 
de' Fiorentini. 

Ponte  Sisto,  formerly  called  Pons  3  a- 
niculensis,  on  account  of  its  proximity 
to  the  Janiculum  Hill.  According  to 
some  opinions,  this  Bridge  was  built  by 
Trajan;  and,  according  to  others,  by 
Antoninus  Pius.  It  was  repaired  by 
Sextus  IV.,  and,  in  consequence,  called 
by  his  name. 

(•)  Part  of  the  Castrum  Prcetoriam  may 
be  traced  in  a  Vineyard  adjoining  to  the  City 
Walls;  and  seems  to  have  been  in  shape  a 
parallelogram,  surrounded  by  a  double  agger: 
it  had  four  entrances. 

Near  the  Praetorian  camp,  but  on  the  out- 
side of  the  City  Walls,  was  the  Vivarium; 
an  extensive  building,  constructed  for  the 
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Pons  Fab ricius,  now  Ponte  Quattro 
Capi.  This  Bridge  was  constructed,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  690,  by  Fabricius, 
Curator  Viarum  (inspector  of  roads), 
and  called  Quattro  Capi,  from  four  Her- 
mae  of  Janus  Quadrifrons,  with  which 
it  was  ornamented.  (2) 

Pons  Nestius,  now  Ponte  di  S.  Bar- 
tolommeo.  This  Bridge  was  construct- 
ed by  Cestius,  in  the  time  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  repaired  about  the  year  367 
of  the  Christian  era. 

Pons  Palatinus,  or  Senatorius,  bro- 
ken down,  and  now  called  Ponte  Rotto. 
This  was  the  first  Edifice  of  its  kind 
which  the  ancientRomans  built  of  stone. 
The  Censor  Fulvius  is  supposed  to  have 
begun,  and  Scipio  Africanus|and  L.  Mum- 
mius  to  have  finished  it.  Julius  III.  and 
Gregory  XIII.  repaired  this  Bridge ;  but 
the  extraordinary  inundations  of  the 
Tiber,  during  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth  century  totally  destroyed  it. 

Pons  Sublicius.  This  Bridge,  the 
first  thrown  over  the  Tiber,  was  the 
work  of  Ancus  Martius ;  and  acquired 
the  name  of  Sublicius  from  the  wood- 
en piles  which  supported  it.  On  this 
Bridge  Horatius  Codes  stopped  the  ar- 
my of  Porsena,  till  the  Romans  had 
broken  down  that  part  which  was  be- 
hind their  gallant  Leader:  who  then 
threw  himself  into  the  river,  and  swam 
to  Rome.  After  that  event,  the  planks 
were  laid  across,  without  being  fixed 
with  nails,  that  they  might  be  removed 
in  case  of  sudden  danger.  This  Bridge 
was  repaired,  under  Augustus,  by  M. 
iEmilius  Lepidus;  and  afterwards  by 
Antoninus  Pius  :  but  an  inundation,  in 
the  year  780,  broke  it  down;  and,  un- 
der Nicolas  V.,  it  was  wholly  destroyed. 
From  this  Bridge  the  bodies  of  Com- 
modus  and  Elagabalus  were  thrown  into 
the  Tiber;  and  when  that  river  is  low, 
the  remains  of  the  Foundations  of 
the  Bridge  may  be  seen  from  Ripa 
Grande. 

abode  of  wild  beasts,  who  were  brought  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  being  exhibited  in 
the  amphitheatre. 

(2)  The  four  Hermae  which  originally  orna- 
mented this  Bridge  may  still  be  discovered 
lying  on  the  ground  in  its  vicinity;  though, 
one  or  two  being  placed  behind  a  door,  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  them. 
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Basilica  di  S.  Pietro.— Obelisk.— Fountains.— Colonnades.— Covered  Galleries.— Vestibule- 
Exterior  Dimensions  and  Decorationsof  the  Church.— Interior  Dimensions,  etc.— Subterra- 
nean Church.— Ascent  to  the  Cupola  and  the  top  of  St.  Peter's.— Old  Sacri«ty.— New  Sacristy. 
—Vaticano.— Museo  Chiaramonti.— Museo  Pio-Clementino.— Biblioteca  Vaticana.— Chiesa 
della  Trinita  de'  Monti. — Obelisk. — Chiesa  de'  Cappuccini.— Palazzo  Barberini.— Chiesa  di 
Santa  Maria  della  Vittoria.— Fontana  di  Termini:— Chiesa  diS.  Andrea.— Palazzo  Pontificio. 
—Palazzo  Rospigliosi.— Garden  of  ditto.— Fontana  di  Trevi.— Chiese,  di  Santa  Maria  del 
Popolo — S.  Carlo  al  Corso— S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina— S.  Ignazio— de'  SS.  Apostoli— di  Santa 
Maria  di  Loreto— del  Gesii— S.  Andrea  della  Valle— della  Trinita  de'  Pelegrini— di  S.  Carlo 
a'  Catinari— S.  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini— Santa  Maria  in  Vallicella— Santa  Maria  della 
Pace— S.  Agostino.— Palazzi,  Borghese— Sciarra— Doria—  Bracciano— Colonna— Giustiniani. 
—Chiesa  di  S.  Luigi  de'  Francesi.— Palazzi,  Massimi— Braschi— Farnese— Spada— Mattei — 
Costaguti— Falconieri— Farnesina— Corsini.— Accademia  di  S.  Luca.— Hospitals.— Mo-aic 
Manufacture.— Artists. — Medical  Men.— Bankers. — Theatres.— Carnival.— Festival  on  the 
Monte  Testaccio.— Amusements  during  Lent.— Ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week.—  Easter  - 
day. — Other  Days  on  which  he  Pope  officiates  in  public. — Entertainments  given  to  theEm- 
perorof  Austria.— Protestant  Chapel.— Hotels.— List  of  Objects  besr*worth  notice,  as  they  lie 
contiguous  to  each  other.— Promenades. — Villas,  Olgiati,  Borghe  e,  Ludovisi,  Albani,  and 
Mattel.— Church  of  San  Onofrio.— Fontana  Paolina.— Villas,  Doria  Pamfili,  Madama,  and 
Mellini. 


Basilica  di  S.  Pietro.  St.  Peter's 
is  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle 
acclivity,  in  an  immense  Piazza  of  an 
oval  form,  once  the  Circus  of  Nero.  Its 
centre  is  adorned  with  an  Obelisk  of  red 
Egyptian  Granite ;  the  only  one  at  Rome 
which  has  been  preserved  entire  :  it  was 
transported  from  Heliopolis  to  Ostia  by 
order  of  Caligula;  and  afterwards  placed, 
by  Nero,  in  his  Circus ;(»)  it  measures  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  Paris  feet  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross;  and 
was  erected  by  Sexlus  V.,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Domenico  Fontana;  who,  in 
order  to  raise  it  out  of  the  earth  in 
which  it  lay  buried,  contrived  forty-one 
machines  with  strong  ropes  and  iron 
rollers;  and  though  all  the  powers  of 
these  machines  were  applied  at  once, 
by  means  of  eight  hundred  men  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  horses,  the  work  was 
not  accomplished  under  eight  days: 
and  to  transport  the  Obelisk  to  the 
place  where  it  now  stands,  though  only 
three  hundred  paces  from  the  spot 
where  it  lay,  cost  four  months'  labour. 
But  the  greatest  proof  of  Fontana' s  skill 
in  mechanics  was  displayed  when  he 

(')  This  Obelisk  is  a  single  piece  of  granite, 
seventy-six  Paris  feet  in  lenglh,  but  without 
hieroglyphics;  it  was  cut  out  of  the  quarries 
of  Sycne,  erected  at  Heliopolis  by  Nuncoreus, 
the  son  of  Sesostris;  and  dedicated,  by  Cali- 


elevated  this  stupendous  mass,  and  fixed 
it  in  its  present  situation,  by  the  aid  of 
machines  consisting  of  fifty-two  powers, 
all  of  which  were  applied  at  the  same 
moment,  in  obedience  to  preconcerted 
signals.  Having  been  raised  to  a  pro- 
per height,  it  was  placed,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people  and  the  dis- 
charge of  cannon  from  the  Castle  of 
S.  Angelo,  on  the  backs  of  four  lions, 
without  any  cement;  its  own  weight 
being  sufficient  to  ensure  it  from  falling. 
Report  says,  however,  that  Fontana 
nearly  miscarried  in  this  last  operation ; 
the  ropes  having  stretched  so  much 
more  than  he  expected,  that  the  Obelisk 
could  not  have  been  raised  high  enough 
to  rest  on  its  pedestal,  if  an  English 
sailor,  at  a  time  when  every  spectator 
was  restricted  from  speaking,  lest  the 
signals  should  not  be  heard  by  the 
workmen,  had  not,  in  defiance  to  this 
order,  called  out— "Wet  the  ropes!" 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
Obelisk  in  consequence  raised  to  its 
destined  height.(2)  3 One  of  the  beauti- 
ful Fountains  of  this  Piazza  was  erected 
by  Innocent  VIII.;  the  other  by  Clement 

gula,  to  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  vessel  which  conveyed  it  to 
Rome  are  given  by  Pliny,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  40. 
(»)  The  person  who  called  out  to  the  engi- 
neers "  Wet  the  ropes!"  was,  according  to 
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X. ;  and  the  Colonnades  (a  masterpiece 
of  architecture)  were  built  by  Bernini, 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Alexander  VII. 
Their  form  is  semicircular;  and  they 
consist  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four 
large  Doric  Columns  of  travertino,  in- 
termixed with  Pilasters,  and  forming, 
on  each  side  of  the  Piazza,  a  Triple 
Portico;  that  in  the  centre  being  suffi- 
ciently spacious  for  two  carriages  to 
pass  each  other.  The  height  of  these 
Colonnades  is  sixty-one  Paris  feet,  the 
breadth  fifty-six,  and  dn  the  entabla- 
ture is  a  Balustrade  ornamented  with 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  statues, 
each  being  about  eleven  feet  and  a  half 
in  height.  The  Fountains  were  made 
after  the  designs  of  Carlo  Maderno; 
they  throw  a  considerable  body  of  wa- 
ter nine  feet  high;  and  the  circular 
Basins  which  receive  this  water  are  en- 
tire pieces  of  Oriental  granite,  fifty  feet 
in  circumference.  Beyond  the  Colon- 
nades are  two  magnificent  covered 
Galleries,  or  Cloisters,  each  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  Paris  feet  in  length,  and 
leading  to  the  Vestibule  of  the  Basilica, 
which  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  noble 
flight  of  steps,  adorned  with  Statues  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by  Mino  da  Fie- 
sole.  The  Vestibule  (which  is  four 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  Paris  feel  in 
length,  by  thirty-seven  wide  and  sixty- 
two  high),  contains  Equestrian  Statues 
of  Constantine  and  Charlemagne; (') 
together  with  a  celebrated  Mosaic,  by 
Giotto,  called  LaNavicella  di  S.  Pietro. 
The  Front  of  the  Basilica,  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  Paris  feet  in  length,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  in  height, 
was  built  according  to  the  designs  of 
CarloMaderno;andis  ornamented  with 
immense  Corinthian  Columns  and  Pilas- 
ters of  travertino;  each  Column  being 
eight  feet  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
eighty-eight  feet  high,  base  and  capital 
inclusive.  The  front  is  terminated  with 
a  Balustrade  surmounted  by  thirteen 
colossal  Statues,  seventeen  feet  in 
height,  and  representing  our  Saviour 
and  the  Apostles.  The  Basso-rilievo, 
under  the  Balcony  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  is  by  Buonvicino,  and  repre- 

some  authorities,  a  Genoese:  but  the  fact 
seenisto  have  been, ,  that  the  Genoese  seconded 
the  happy  suggestion  of  the  English  sailor  ; 
and  received,  inconsequence,  a  reward  from 
the  Roman  Government. 


sents  our  Saviour  giving  the  keys  to 
St.  Peter.  The  centre  Door  of  the 
Church  is  bronze,  ornamented  with 
Bassi-rilievi:  and  was  made  during  the 
Pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV.;  and  over 
this  Door  is  a  Basso-rilievo,  by  Bernini, 
representing  our  Saviour  entrusting  the 
care  of  his  Flock  to  St.  Peter.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  that  Apostle  having  »been 
buried  in  the  Circus  of  Nero,  induced 
Constantine  to  erect,  over  his  remains, 
a  spacious  Church;  which,  after  stand- 
ing eleven  centuries,  at  length  fell  into 
decay,  and  Nicholas  V.  began  to  rebuild 
it,  about  the  year  1560,  according  to 
the  plans  of  Rosellini  and  Alberti:  his 
successors,  however,  discontinued  the 
work,  till  the  Pontificate  of  Paul  II., 
under  whom  it  was  resumed.  Julius  II. 
lelected  Pope  about  thirty  years  after 
the  death  of  Paub,  chose  the  famous 
Bramante  as  his  architect ;  who  formed 
the  design  of  erecting  a  Cupola  in  the 
centre  of  the  Edifice.  On  the  demise  of 
Julius  and  Bramante,  Leo  X.  entrusted 
the  work  to  Raphael,  and  other  persons : 
after  their  death,  Paul  III.  chose  San- 
gallo  as  his  architect:  and  upon  the 
decease  of  this  artist,  committed  the 
work  to  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti, 
who  made  a  new  design  for  the  Cupola: 
he  likewise  intended  to  have  erected  a 
portico,  resembling  that  of  the  Pan- 
theon ;  but  death  frustrated  his  purpose. 
Succeeding  architects,  however,  were 
directed  to  go  on  with  his  Cupola; 
which  was  completed  during  the  Pontifi- 
cate of  SextusV.  Carlo  Maderno  finish- 
ed the  other  part  of  the  Basilica,  in  the 
Pontificate  of  Paul  V.;  and  Pius  VI. 
erected  the  new  sacristy.  Buonarroti 
intended  to  have  built  St.  Peter's  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross;  but  Carlo  Ma- 
derno followed  the  plan  of  Bramante, 
and  made  a  Latin  one.  In  the  year  1694, 
this  Edifice  was  supposed  to  have  cost 
47,000,000  of  Roman  crowns;  and 
much  more  has  been  since  expended 
for  the  Mosaics,  the  new  Sacristy,  etc. 

The  interior  lengthof  St.  Peter's,  from 
the  Entrance-door  to  the  end  of  the 
Tribuna,  is  six  hundred  and  fourteen 
English  feet;  the  breadth  of  the  Nave 

(')The  statue  of  Charlemagne  is  by  Agos- 
lino  Cornacchini,  and  that  of  Constantine  by 
Bernini. 
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two  hundred  and  seven,  the  breadth  of 
the  Cross  seventy-nine,  the  diameter  of 
the  Cupola  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine, 
the  height,  from  the  Pavement  to  the 
first  Gallery,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  to  the  second  Gallery,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty,  to  the  representation  of 
the  Deity  in  the  Lantern,  three  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  and  to  the  summit  of 
the  exterior  Cross,  four  hundred  and 
forty-eight  feet.(')  So  admirably  pro- 
portioned is  this  Basilica,  that,  notwith- 
standing its  immense  size,  no  person,  at 
first  sight,  perceives  the  dimensions  to 
be  remarkably  large ;  and  the  Statues  of 
Children,  which  support  the  Vases  for 
holy  water,  do  not  appear  more  than 
three  feet  in  height,  though  they  are 
really  gigantic.  The  interior  of  this 
masterpiece  of  human  genius  isincrust- 
ed  with  rare  and  beautiful  marbles, 
adorned  with  the  finest  Pictures  in  Mo- 
saic existing,  and  supported  by  an  im- 
mense number  of  magnificent  Columns, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  antique; 
and  seven,  if  report  speak  true,  were 
taken  from  Solomon's  Temple.  The 
Pavement  is  marble, and  very  handsome. 
The  Sacra  Confessione  was  designed 
by  Carlo  Maderno,  and  is  encircled  by  a 
beautiful  Balustrade,  composed  of  splen- 
did marbles,  and  decorated  with  above 
a  hundred  superb  and  elegant  Lamps, 
which  are  always  burning.  A  double 
Staircase  leads  down  to  the  interior 
part:  which  is  incrusted  with  a  profu- 
sion of  precious  marbles,  and  embel- 
lished by  Statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  and  other  appropriate  ornaments : 
but  here,  in  1822,  was  erected  (to  the 
regret  of  every  person  of  taste)(2)  a  semi- 
colossal  Statue,  by  Canova,  of  Pius  VI.; 
representing  the  Pontiff  on  his  knees, 
before  the  magnificent  Gates  of  bronze 
gilt  which  enclose  what  ought,  properly 

(')  These  dimensions  are  taken  from  a 
Manuscript,  hung  up  in  the  lower  gallery  of 
the  Cupola.  According  to  Vasi,  the  interior 
length,  from  the  Eutrance  of  the  Basilica  to 
that  part  of  the  Tribuna  immediately  below 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter  is  (in  Paris  feet)  five 
hundredand  seventy-five  ;  thebreadthof  ihe 
Great  Nave  eighty-two  feet,  and  its  height 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  ;  the  breadth  of 
each  Side  Aisle  twenty  feet ;  the  circumfe- 
rence of  each  of  the  four  Pillars  which 
support  the  Cupola  two  hundredand  six  feet, 
and  their  height  one  hundred  and  sixly-six 


speaking,  to  be  called  the  Sacra  Con- 
fessione ;  because  it  is  part  of  the  an- 
cient Oratory  built  over  the  grave  of 
St.  Peter;  and  in  this  small  Chapel  rest 
the  mortal  remains  of  that  Apostle. 
The  sumptuous  Baldacchino  which  ca- 
nopies the  high  altar  was  erected  by 
Urban  VIII.;  after  the  designs  of  Ber- 
nini; and  is  made  of  bronze  gilt,  and 
near  ninety  feet  high.  The  designs  foi 
the  Mosaics  in  the  Cupola  under  which 
the  Baldacchino  stands,  were  drawn  by 
Giuseppe  d'Arpino ;  and  the  Evangelists 
particularly  merit  notice;  as  do  the 
Statue  of  St.  Andrew  (near  the  high  al- 
tar), by  Du  Quesnoy,  and  that  of  S.  Do- 
menico,  by  Le  Gros.  The  bronze  Sta- 
tue of  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  been  cast 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  from  the  fragments  of  a  demo- 
lished statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  middle  Kave  is 
the  Tribuna,  decorated  according  to 
the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
containing  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter ;  above 
which  is  a  transparent  painting  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  represented  in  the  form  of  a 
Dove.  On  each  side  of  the  Tribuna  is 
a  magnificent  Monument;  that  on  the 
right,  by  Bernini,  being  in  memory  of 
Urban  VIH.  ( whose  Statue  is  finely 
executed  in  bronze);  and  that  on  the 
left  designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  and 
executed  by  Guglielmo  della  Porta,  in 
memory  of  Paul  HI.! ! !— it  represents 
Prudence  as  an  old  woman,  and  Justice 
as  a  girl,  so  beautiful  that  a  Spaniard, 
Pigmalion-like,  is  said  to  have  fallen  in 
love  with  this  Statue;  in  consequence 
of  which  it  was  clothed  with  a  bronze 
garment.  Near  the  Tribuna  is  the  Tomb 
of  Alexander  VIII.,  adorned  witha  beau- 
tiful Basso-rilievo,  by  Angelo  Rossi ;  and 
over  the  altar  of  St.  Leo  the  Great,  be- 
tween Columns  of  red  Oriental  granite, 

feet;  the  diameter-of  the  Cupola  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet;  and  the  height,  from  the 
pavement  under  the  Cupola  to  the  extremity 
of  the  Cross  on  its  summit,  four  hundred 
and  twenty-four  feet. 

(»)  It  is  said  that  Canova  shed  tears  on 
being  directed  to  place  the  Statue  in  its 
present  situation.  The  remains  of  Pius  VI. 
illustri  us  for  the  patience  and  resignation 
he  displayed  in  adversity,  have  been  lately 
deposited  near  the  Cappella  della  Sacra  Con 
fessione. 
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is  an  4lto-rilievo  of  that  Pope  threaten- 
ing Atlila,  King  of  the  Huns,  with  the 
vengeance  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by 
Algardi! !  Near  this  altar  are  two  fine 
Mosaics ;(«)  the  one  representing  the 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Paul,  being  a  copy 
from  a  celebrated  picture  by  Guido ;  the 
other  representing  the  Fall  of  Simon 
Magus,  from  a  celebrated  picture  by 
Francesco  Vanni.  Farther  on,  is  a 
Mosaic  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration  ; 
and  near  it  the  Tomb  of  Leo  XI.,  by  Al- 
gardi. On  this  side  of  the  Church  is 
the  Cappella  del  Coro,  where  the  Cardi- 
nals, Canons,  etc.,  assemble  daily,  to 
attend  divine  worship;  and  where  there 
is  particularly  good  music  :  and  on  this 
side,  likewise,  is  a  Monument  lately 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Pius  VII.,— 
perhaps  the  most  amiable  and  exem- 
plary Sovereign  who  ever  occupied  the 
Papal  Chair!  The  semi-colossal  Figures 
which  adorn  this  Monument  are  beauti- 
fully executed  by  Thorwaldsen.  Over 
the  door  which  leads  to  the  Cupola  is 
the  Tomb  of  Maria-Clementina  Sobieski, 
with  her  Picture  copied  in  Mosaic  by 
the  Cav.  Cristofari,  from  a  painting  by 
Sterne.  The  last  Chapel  on  this  side 
contains  the  Raptismal  Font,  originally 
the  Tomb  of  the  Emperor  Otho  II.;  it 
is  of  porphyry,  with  bronze  ornaments, 
executed  by  Fontana.  Over  the  altar 
in  this  Chapel  is  a  fine  Mosaic,  copied 
from  a  celebrated  picture  by  Carlo  Ma- 
ratta,  representing  the  baptism  of  our 
Saviour.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Church  is  a  Chapel  containing  a  Pietd 
by  Michael  Angelo,  which,  not  being 
equally  colossal  with  almost  every  other 
surrounding  object,  appears  to  disad- 
vantage :  the  Frescos  here  are  by  Lan- 
franco  :  on  this  side,  likewise,  is  a  Cha- 
pel containing  a  Column,  said  to  be 
that  against  which  our  Saviour  leaned, 
when  he  disputed  with  the  Doctors; 
and  a  Sarcophagus  which  once  enclosed 
the  ashes  of  Probus  Anicius,  Prefect  of 
Rome.  The  Braschl  Chapel  contains  a 
Crucifix,  by  Ghirlandajo.    Farther  on, 

(■)  These  Mosaics,  called  Roman,  consist  of 
small  pieces  of  glass  (  some  of  them  being 
scarcely  larger  than  pins'  heads),  tinctured 
with  all  the  diffcrcnt  degrees  of  colour 
necessary  to  form  a  picture;  and,  when  the 
Mosaics  are  finished,  Ihey  are  polished  in  the 
same  manner  as  mirrors.  The  ground  on 
which  these  vitreous  particles  are  placed 


toward  the  high  altar,  is  the  Tomb  of 
Christina  of  Sweden,  by  Fontana;  and 
over  the  altar  of  the  Chapel  of  S.  Sebas- 
tiano  is  a  fine  Mosaic  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  that  Saint,  copied  from  a  celebrated 
picture,  by  Domenichino.  Beyond  this 
Chapel  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Countess 
Matilda  (who  died  in  1115),  by  Bernini: 
and  opposite  to  the  Cappella  del  Coro  is 
the  Cappella  del  Sacramento,  which 
contains  a  rich  Tabernacle,  made  after 
the  designs  of  Bernini,  and  an  Altar- 
piece  painted  in  fresco  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona;  here,  likewise,  is  the  Tomb  of 
Sextus  IV.,  in  bronze,  with  Bassi-rilievi 
by  Antonio  Pollajuolo.  Farther  on,  is 
the  Tomb  of  Gregory  XIII.,  adorned  by 
Statues  of  Religion  and  Energy,  the 
latter  of  which  is  much  admired;  and 
near  this  Monument  is  a  beautiful  copy, 
in  mosaic,  of  Domenichino's  chef-d'oeu- 
vre, the  Communion  of  S.  Girolamo; 
for  which  picture  he  received  only  three 
crowns.  Farther  on  is  a  copy,  in  Mo- 
saic, of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus, 
by  Nicolas  Poussin.  Nearer  still  to  the 
Tribuna  is  a  copy,  in  Mosaic,  of  St.  Peter 
sinking,  by  Lanfranco:  and  opposite  to 
this  Mosaic  is  the  Monument  of  Cle- 
ment XIII.,  by  Canova.  The  recum- 
bent Statues  of  two  Lions  are  admirably 
executed,  and  especially  that  which 
sleeps.  Farther  on,  is  a  copy,  in  Mo- 
saic, of  Guido's  chef-d'eeuvre,  the  Arch- 
angel Michael;  and  likewise  a  copy, 
in  Mosaic,  of  Guercino's  celebrated  pic- 
ture, representing  the  Story  of  S.  Petro- 
nilla.  This  is  deemed  the  finest  Mosaic 
in  St.  Peter's;  and  was  executed  by  the 
Cav.  Cristofari.  Beyond  the  Altar  of 
S.  Petronillo  is  the  Monument  of  Cle- 
ment X.,  whose  Statue  was  done  by 
Ercole  Ferrata :  opposite  to  this  Tomb 
is  a  copy,  in  Mosaic,  of  St.  Peter  raising 
Tabitha,  by  Placido  Costanza.  The  ten 
Mosaics  in  the  small  Cupolas  are  exe- 
cuted after  the  designs  of  celebrated 
painters. 

Under  St.  Peter's   is  a  subterranean 
Church,    built    by    Constantine,    into 

consists  of  calcined  marble,  fine  sand,  gum 
tragacanth,  whites  of  eggs,  and  oil;  which 
composition  continues,  for  sometime,  so  soft, 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  either  in  arrang- 
ing the  pieces,  or  altering  any  which  may 
have  been  improperly  placed:  but,  by  de- 
grees, it  grows  as  hard  as  marble ;  so  that 
no  impression  can  be  made  on  the  work. 
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which  ladies  are  not  usually  allowed  to 
descend  without  permission  from  the 
Pope;  this  permission,  however,  may 
easily  be  obtained. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  circular  Corri- 
dor of  the  subterranean  Church  is  the 
already-mentioned  Cappella  della  Sacra 
Confessione  :  it  stands  immediately  un- 
der the  high  altar  of  the  new  Church; 
and  was  ornamented  by  Clement  VIII., 
with  precious  marbles,  and  twenty- 
four  bronze  Bassi-rilievi  representing 
memorable  Events  in  the  lives  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  whose  Portraits, 
painted  on  silver,  adorn  its  altar.  Op- 
posite to  this  Chapel  is  the  Sarcophagus 
of  Junius  Bassus,  Prefect  of  Rome,  who 
died  in  the  year  359.  Here,  likewise, 
are  several  other  Tombs ;  namely, 
that  of  Charlotte  Queen  of  Jerusalem 
and  Cyprus;  that  of  the  Stuarts;  and 
those  of  Adrian  IV.,  Boniface  VIII.,  Ni- 
cholas V.,  Urban  VI.,  and  Pius  II.  Here, 
also,  are  a  considerable  number  of  Sta- 
tues; and  among  them  one  of  St.  Peter; 
together  with  Bassi-rilievi,  ancient  Mo- 
saics, and  interesting  Inscriptions.  The 
height  of  the  subterranean  Church  is 
between  eleven  and  twelve  English  feet; 
and  the  Pavement  the  same  as  in  the 
days  of  Constantine. 

The  Door  under  the  monument  of  Ma- 
ria Clementina  Sobieski  (in  the  upper 
Church)  leads  to  a  Staircase,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  steps,  by 
which  mules  might  mount  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  edifice — so  easy  is  the  ascent; 
and  on  one  of  the  landing-places  the 
Custode  of  the  Cupola  may  usually  be 
found.  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  just 
idea  of  the  size  of  this  wonderful  Basi- 
lica, without  seeing  the  upper  part ;  and 
equally  impossible  to  appreciate  the  ar- 
chitectural merit  of  the  great  Cupola 
without  examining  its  construction. 
This  stupendous  fabric  ( which  rises, 
measuring  to  the  extremity  of  the  Cross 
on  the  Ball,  near  three  hundred  English 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  platform  on 
the  top  of  the  Church),  is  double  ;  and 
by  means  of  Staircases,  between  the 
exterior  and  interior  Walls,  it  is  not 

(«)  The  expense  of  seeing  the  whole  of 
St.  Peter's  (the  subterranean  Church  inclu- 
sive), amounts  1o  several  pauls;  as  there  are 
three  cr  four  Sacristans,  each  of  whom 
expects  a  fee.    In  other  Churches  there  is 
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difficult  to  ascend  into  the  lantern ;  the 
Ball  on  the  top  of  which  measures 
twenty-four  feet  in  circumference. 

The  old  Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's  (a  ro- 
tondo)  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  which  stood  at  the  side  of 
Nero's  Circus;  the  new  Sacristy  was 
built,  by  order  of  Pius  VI.,  after  the  de- 
signs of  Carlo  Marchionni ;  and  commu- 
nicates with  the  Basilica  by  means  of 
two  Corridors  :  it  is  divided  into  nearly 
equal  parts;  one  serving  for  a  Sacristy, 
the  other  being  appropriated  to  the  Ca- 
nons. In  the  Vestibule  is  a  Statue  of 
St.  Andrew,  together  with  Columns  and 
Pilasters  of  red  Oriental  Granite.  This 
apartment  leads  to  three  Galleries,  con- 
taining Gne  Columns  of  African  marble, 
Pilasters  and  Busts.  Opposite  to  the 
Door  of  the  great  Sacristy  (on  the  land- 
ing-place of  a  staircase),  stands  a  Statue 
of  Pius  VI.  The  great  Sacristy  is  an 
octagon,  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter, 
ornamented  with  antique  Columns  and 
Pilasters,  which  support  a  Cupola;  and 
its  Chapel  contains  four  Columns  of 
Bardiglio  di  Carrara.  The  Sacristy  of 
the  Canons  is  furnished  with  Presses,  of 
Brazil-wood;  and  contains  aPicture,by 
Francesco  Penni,  of  St.  Anne,  etc. : 
another,  by  Giulio  Romano,  of  the  Ma- 
donna, our  Saviour,  and  St.  John,  and 
two  Paintings  by  Cavallucci.  Another 
Apartment  contains  Pictures  of  the  an- 
cient Florentine  School,  two  Paintings, 
by  Ghezzi,  a  dead  Christ,  attributed  to 
Michael  Angelo,  a  Picture,  by  Muziani, 
and  two  Paintings  by  Cavallucci.  (■) 

Vaticano.  Some  writers  suppose  this 
Palace  to  have  been  erected  by  Nero, 
and  afterwards  bestowed,  by  Constan- 
tine, upon  the  Roman  Pontiffs;  while 
others  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  built 
by  Constantine  on  the  site  of  the  Gar- 
dens of  Nero  :  it  seems  to  have  received 
augmentations  from  almost  every  suc- 
ceeding Sovereign ;  insomuch  that  its 
present  circumference  is  computed  to 
be  near  seventy  thousand  feet.  The 
Scala  Regia,  or  great  Staircase,  at  the 
foot  of  which  stands  the  Statue  of  Con- 
stantine, was  constructed  by  Bernini, 

but  one  Sacristan ;  and  he  does  not  expect 
more  than  two  pauls.  At  St.  Peter's  it  is 
advisable  to  appoint  the  Sacristans  a  day 
beforehand,  and  likewise  at  small  unfre- 
quented Churches. 
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and  leads  to  the  Sala  Regia,  built  by 
Sangallo,  and  containing  Frescos,  with 
Latin  inscriptions,  explanatory  of  the 
subjects.  The  first  painting  over  the 
Staircase-door  represents  Charlemagne 
signing  the  Donation  of  the  Church, 
and  is  by  Taddeo  Zuccari ;  another  re- 
presents the  Entry  of  Gregory  XI.  into 
Rome,  accompanied  by  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  and  is  by  Vasari  :  another, 
over  the  Door  leading  to  the  Cappella 
Paolina,  is  divided  into  three  parts; 
that  to  the  right  represents  Gregory  VII. 
withdrawing  the  Censures  cast  on  Hen- 
ry IV.,  in  the  Fortress  of  Canossa ;  and 
that  on  the  left,  the  City  of  Tunis  recon- 
quered under  Charles  V. :  the  third  re- 
presents Victory  and  Glory.  These 
paintings  are  by  Taddeo  and  Federico 
Zuccari. 

The  Cappella  Sistina,  adjoining  to 
the  Sala  Regia,  was  built  by  Sextus  IV., 
according  to  the  designs  of  Baccio  Pin- 
telli  of  Florence,  and  its  Ceiling  was 
painted  by  Michael  Angelo  in  twenty 
months,  so  entirely  without  assistance, 
that  even  the  colours  he  used  were  pre- 
pared by  himself.  The  Prophets  and 
Sibyls,  the  figure  of  the  Deity,  and  those 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  are  admirable,  almost 
super-human  ! !  !  The  Last  Judgment, 
likewise  by  Michael  Angelo,  occupies  the 
whole  Wall  behind  the  Altar  :  he  was 
three  years  in  doing  it;  and  parts  of  this 
immense  Fresco  are  wonderfully  fine. 
The  other  Walls  are  adorned  with 
Frescos,  representing  Scripture  Histo- 
ries, by  Pietro  Perugino,  and  his  Floren- 
tine contemporaries.  The  Heads,  by 
Perugino,  are  fine. 

Opposite  to  the  Cappella  Sistina  is  the 
Cappella  Paolina,  erected  by  Paul  III., 
after  the  designs  of  Sangallo.  The  two 
Columns  of  Porphyry,  on  the  sides  of 
the  altar,  were  found  in  the  Temple  of 
Romulus ;  and  toward  the  end  of  each 
are  two  Infants,  in  Basso-rijievo.  The 
Statues  in  the  angles  are  by  Prospero 
Bresciano.  The  Paintings,  which  re- 
present the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and 
the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  are  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo;  and  the  Fall  of  Simon 
Magus,  Friezes,  and  Ornaments  of  the 
ceiling,  are  by  Federico  Zuccari. 

The  Sacristy,  near  the  Cappella  Sisti- 
na, contains  magnificent  Plate  and 
Jewels. 

The  Ceiling  of  the  Sala  Ducale  is 
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decorated  with  Arabesques,  by  Lo- 
renzino  da  Bologna,  and  Raffaellino  da 
Reggio. 

The  Loggia,  or  open  Gallery,  above 
the  Sala  Ducale,  leads  to  the  Stanze  di 
Raffaello,  and  is  embellished  with  Ara- 
besques, interspersed  with  ScriptureHis- 
tories,  by  that  great  artist  and  his  scho- 
lars. Some  of  the  finest  of  these  Frescos 
are,  God  dividing  the  Light  from  the 
Darkness,  by  Raphael ;  Joseph  explain- 
ing his  Dreams,  by  Giulio  Romano  ;  Jo- 
seph sold  to  the  Ishmaelites,  Joseph 
explaining  the  Dreams  of  Pharaoh,  and 
the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  by  Raphael. 
The  greater  part  of  the  small  Bassi-ri- 
lievi  in  this  Gallery  are  antique,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
Colosseum,  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  and 
the  Villa  of  Adrian  :  and  as  this  is  the 
only  Loggio  of  the  Vatican  adorned  by 
the  pencil  of  Raphael,  his  Bust,  exe- 
cuted by  Sig.  Allessandro  d'Este,  has 
been  placed  here. 

The  Stanze  di  Raffaello  contain  some 
of  the  very  finest  Frescos  existing  :  but 
the  injuries  these  Apartments  have  re- 
ceived from  time,  and  still  more  from 
the  smoke  made  in  them  by  German 
soldiers,  when  Rome  was  taken  by  as- 
sault, a.  d.  1528,  has  rendered  the 
Paintings  in  question  less  striking,  at 
first  sight,  than  many  other  frescos  : 
indeed  Cignani,  a  celebrated  artist, 
admired  them  so  little,  on  a  cursory 
view,  that  Carlo  Maratla,  provoked  by 
his  want  of  penetration,  requested  him 
to  copy  one  of  the  heads  in  the  Fire  of 
the  Borgo.  Cignani  began  :  rubbed 
out;  began  again,  and  again  rubbed 
out;  till,  at  length,  after  several  fruitless 
attempts,  he  threw  away  his  pencil, 
exclaiming,  "  Raphael  is  inimitable!" 

The  Stanze  di  Raffaello  are  four  in 
number;  namely,  the  Sala  di  Costan- 
tino  ;  the  Sala  d'Eliodoro;  the  Sala 
della  Scuola  d'Atene;  and  the  Sala 
dell'  Incendio.  The  Apartment  lead- 
ing to  them  contains  Frescos  by  Ra- 
phael, representing  the  Apostles;  and 
the  Chapel  of  Nicholas  V.,  painted  by 
Angelo  di  Fiesole,  the  pupil  of  Ma- 
saccio. 

The  Hall  ofConstantiney/as  design- 
ed by  Raphael,  and  coloured,  after  his 
decease,  by  his  scholars;  the  figures  of 
Justice  and  Benignity  excepted,  which 
he  had  just  finished  in  oil  (the  manner 
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in  which  he  had  made  preparations  for 
painting  the  whole  of  this  side  of  the 
Hall),  when  death  put  a  period  to  his 
labours.  The  Grst  Picture,  on  the  right, 
represents  Constantine  addressing  his 
Troopsbefore  the  Battle  with  Maxentius, 
and  was  coloured  by  Giulio  Romano. 
Raphael  has  taken  the  moment  when 
the  Cross  appears  in  the  air,  supported 
by  Angels,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
saying  to  Constantine,  "Conquer  by 
this."  The  Dwarf  of  Julius  II.,  putting 
on  a  helmet,  forms  an  absurd  episode 
in  the  picture.  The  next  Painting  is  the 
Battle  of  Constantine,  fought  against 
Maxentius,  near  the  Ponte  Molle,  a.  d. 
312:  it  was  coloured  by  Giulio  Romano, 
who,  respectfully  leaving  untouched  the 
two  Virtues  already  painted  in  oilby  his 
great  master,  executed  the  rest  of  the 
work  in  fresco  :  and,  according  to  ge- 
neral opinion,  this  is  one  of  the  very 
finest  pictures  in  the  first  class  of  great 
works.  The  most  striking  Groups  are, 
an  Old  Soldier  raising  his  dying  Son  : 
two  Soldiers  fighting,  in  the  same  part 
of  the  Picture ;  and  in  the  opposite  part, 
Maxentius  in  the  Tiber,  vainly  struggling 
to  extricate  himself.  The  third  Picture 
is  the  Baptism  of  Constantine,  by  Pope 
Silvester;  and  was  coloured  by  Fran- 
cesco Pennu  Raphael  has  chosen,  for 
the  scene  of  action,  the  Baptistery,  built 
by  Constantine,  after  he  had  embraced 
Christianity,  and  supposed  to  be  that  of 
S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano.  The  fourth 
Picture,  which  was  coloured  by  Raffaello 
del  Colle,  is  the  Donation  of  the  Patri- 
mony of  the  Church,  by  Constantine. 
The  composition  is  admired;  but  the 
figures  of  Constantine  and  the  Pope  are 
said  to  want  majesty.  This  Picture 
aboundswith  episodes;  namely,  Soldiers 
driving  the  Spectators  back  between  the 
Columns;  a  Beggar  imploring  Charity, 
and  a  Father  and  Son  answering  him ;  a 
Woman  with  her  back  only  visible,  who 
leans  upon  two  other  Women,  in  order 
to  see  the  Ceremony;  and  a  Child 
mounted  on  a  Dog.  The  eight  Pontiffs, 
on  the  sides  of  these  Pictures,  were  all 
coloured  by  Giulio  Romano,  except  the 
Head  of  St.  Urban,  which  was  done  by 
Raphael.  In  the  second  room  is  a  Picture 
which  represents  Heliodorus,  Prefect  of 
Seleucus  Philopater,  King  of  Syria,  who 
«ame  to  pillage  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
thrown  down  and  vanquished  by  two 


Angels  and  a  Warrior  on  Horseback, 
whom  God  sent  to  the  aid  of  his  High 
Priest  Onias;  a  circumstance  recorded 
in  the  second  Book  of  Maccabees.  This 
Picture  is  extremely  admired,  especially 
the  Angels,  who  are  pursuing  Heliodorus 
with  such  rapidity  that  they  seem  to  fly. 
The  Warrior  on  Horseback  is  strikingly 
fine  :  the  Temple  appears  swept  of  the 
people  in  amoment;  while,  in  the  back- 
ground, Onias  is  discovered,  at  the 
Altar,  invoking  Heaven.  The  episode 
of  Julius  II.  coming  into  the  Temple  on 
men's  shoulders,  appears  to  have  been 
a  foolish  whim  of  his,  with  which 
Raphael  was  unfortunately  obliged  to 
comply,  by  way  of  representing  that 
Julius,  like  Onias,  delivered  the  Church 
from  its  oppressors.  The  Pope's  Chair- 
bearer,  on  the  left,  is  a  Portrait  of  Giulio 
Romano.  The  principal  Figures  in  this 
Picture  were  coloured  by  Raphael;  the 
Group,  in  which  several  Females  are 
introduced, by  Pietro  da  Cremona;  and 
the  remaining  part,  by  Giulio  Homano. 
In  the  same  room  is  another  Picture, 
called  the  Miracle  of  Rolsena  :  it  was 
coloured  by  Raphael;  and  represents  a 
Priest  who  doubted  the  real  presence 
of  our  Saviour  in  the  Eucharist,  till, 
being  on  the  point  of  consecrating  the 
Wafer,  he  saw  blood  drop  from  it.  This 
Picture  is  much  admired;  and  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  compose,  from  being 
painted  round  a  window,  which  cuts  it 
nearlyin  half.  Julius  II.  isagain  brought 
forward  in  an  episode ;  and  supposed  to 
be  hearing  mass  :  but  as  the  Head  of  the 
Church  is  not  to  question  the  real  pre- 
sence in  the  Eucharist,  he  testifies  no 
surprise  at  the  Miracle;  though  the 
people,  in  general,  express  great  as- 
tonishment ;  in  which  the  Swiss  Guards 
coldly  participate.  The  colouring  of 
the  Picture,  and  the  heads  of  the  Car- 
dinals, the  Pope,  and  the  Priests  saying 
mass,  are  much  admired.  The  third 
Painting  in  this  Chamber  (celebrated  for 
its  composition  and  groups  of  figures) 
represents  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns, 
advancing  against  Rome,  and  discover- 
ing, in  the  air,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
descending  to  arrest  his  progress.  Ra- 
phael has  chosen  the  moment  when  the 
Apostles  are  notdiscovered  by  the  Army 
in  general,  but  by  Attila  alone.  Pope 
St.  Leo  appears  on  a  mule,  followed  by 
Cardinals ;  but  Attila  attends  only  to 
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ihe  Apostles.    The  figure  which  repre- 
sents St.  Leo  is  a  Portrait  of  Leo  X.;  and 
the  Mace-bearer,  on  the  white  horse  be- 
fore the  Pope,  is  a  Portrait  of  Raphael's 
master,    Pietro    Perugino.     The    two 
Sarmaliau  Horsemen,  near  Attila,  are 
copied    from   Trajan's   Column.     The 
fourth  Picture  in  this  room  was  coloured 
by  Raphael,  and  represents  St.  Peter 
delivered  from  Prison  by  an  Angel :  it 
contains  a  double  action,— first,  St.  Pe- 
ter, in  Prison,  waked  by  the  Angel ;  and, 
secondly,  St.  Peter,  goingout .of  Prison, 
conducted  by  the  Angel.  The  Apostle's 
figure  is  not  admired;  but  that  of  the 
Angel  is  charming  :  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  lights  are  managed  is  in- 
imitable. The  Ceiling  of  thisapartment 
was  painted  in  chiaro  scu ro,  by  Raphael. 
The  third  room  contains  a  Picture,  co- 
loured by  Raphael,  and  called  the  School 
of  Athens;  though  it  represents  Philo- 
sophy in  general;  and  is,  with  regard  to 
expression  and  scholastic  knowledge,  a 
wonderful  work;  for  every  Philosopher, 
by  his  posture  and  gestures,  charac- 
terises his  doctrines  and  opinions.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  a  magnificent  building, 
imitated  from  the  original  designs  which 
Bramante  and  Michael  Angelo  made  for 
Uie  Basilica  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vaticano. 
Beginning  with  the  Ionian  School,  on 
the  right,  before  the  Statue  of  Minerva, 
the  Aged  Person  whose  head  is  covered 
with  linen,  after  the  Egyptian  manner, 
is   Thales;  whom  Raphael  has  repre- 
sented as  walking  with  a  Stick,  because, 
with  that,  he  measured  the  Pyramids. 
Next  to  Thales  is  Archelaus  of  Messenia, 
pictured  as  being  in  motion;  because 
he,  like  Thales,  was  a  great  Traveller. 
Behind  these  Philosophers  is  Anaxago- 
ras,  almost  hidden  ,  in  reference  to  the 
persecutions  he  underwent.    The  next 
figure,  standingalone,atalittledistance 
from  this  group,  to  show  that  he  is  of 
another  School,  represents  Pythagoras, 
who  seems  resolved  to  continue  fixed 
to  one  spot,  to  show  the   unchange- 
ableness  of  his  ideas.  The  concealment 
of  his  hands  in  his  mantle  refers  to  the 
secrecy  he  enjoined;  and  perhaps  his 
being  bare-footed  may  allude  to  his  hav- 
ing worn  the  costume  of  an  Egyptian 
priest;  his  head  and  body  being  turned 
different  ways,  shows  his  metaphorical 
method  of  teaching  important  truths; 
and  the  crown,   formed  by  his  hair, 


refers  to  his  initiation  in  all  mysteries. 
The  Figure   leaning   on  a   Column  is 
Parmenides;  close  to  whom    sits  his 
adopted  Son,  Zeno,  who  is  represented 
as  a  Youth;  the  acuteness  of  his  coun- 
tenance alludes  to  his  subtilty.   Parme 
nides  appears  to  be  watching  Zeno ;  who 
(from  the  position  in  which  he  sits)  is 
writing  something  short ;  referring  to  a 
Poem,  by  Parmenides,  which  compared, 
in  two  hundred  lines,  all  the  various 
Systems  of  Philosophy.    Two  masters 
only  of  the  Eleatic  School  are  introduc- 
ed ;  because  its  followers  were  few  in 
number.    The  metaphysics  of  Parme- 
nides and  Zeno  gave  rise  to  the  Sceptical 
Philosophy  of  Pyrrho,  expressed  by  the 
nextFigure,  who  appears  doubtful  which 
way  to  go  ;  and  whose  countenance  and 
position    denote  the   conflicts   which 
spring  from  Scepticism  ;  he  is  stopping, 
by  his  vehemence,  another  person  from 
ascending  the  steps  on  which  he  stands. 
At  the  opposite  side  of  the  Picture,  talk- 
ing with  his  fingers  to  a  Figure  in  Ar- 
mour, supposed  to  represent  Alcibiades, 
is  Socrates,  known  by  his  face  (which 
resembles  that  given  to  Silenus);  he,  like 
Thales,  appears  to  be  walking;  because 
geometry  was  never  taught  in  a  fixed 
place.    Near  him  is    a  person    partly 
hiding  himself,  supposed  to  represent 
Critias ;  as  the  air  and  features  express 
Cruelty  and  Revenge,  well  suited  to  his 
character.  Another  Figure  in  thisGroup 
is  Phaedon,  known  by  his  fine  counte- 
nance; and  a  little  behind  stands  Xeno- 
phon,  who  appears  to  be  calling  to  his 
Son,  Gryllus,  a  Youthful  Figure  with  his 
hand  on  his  head.    Plato  and  Aristotle 
are  placed  together  in  the  centre  of  the 
Picture  :  Plato  holds  the  Timaeus  :  his 
sublime  style  is  expressed  by  his  atti- 
tude, denoting,  that  his  thoughts  soar 
above  this  earth;  and  theCordattached 
to  his  neck  marks  his  initiation  at  the 
Eleusinian   Mysteries.    The   figure    is 
copied    from    his    portrait    done    by 
Neanthes;  and  displays  the  uncommon 
size  of  his  shoulders ;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance he  acquired    the  name  of 
Plato.    The  Figure  in  shade,  nearest  to 
Plato,  is  Arcolhaea,  a  female  disciple. 
The  next  Figure,  in  the  same  line,  indi- 
cates roughness  of  character,  and  re- 
presents Xenocrates,  whom  Plato  ad- 
vised to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces ;  the 
next  is  Glaucon;  and  the  next  Speu- 
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sippus,  who  erected  statues  to  the 
Graces,  and  is  represented  as  a  graceful 
person  himself.  The  next  Figure  is 
Lasthenia,  a  female  disciple,  to  whom 
Speusippus  was  attached;  shown  by  his 
putting  his  arm  round  her  neck.  Behind 
Lasthenia  and  Socrates  is  Zeno  of  Ci- 
tium,  the  founder  of  the  sect  called 
•Stoics  :  he  seems  wrapt  in  severe  self- 
contemplation  ;  and  this  figure  exhibits 
the  portrait  of  Flaminius  of  Ravenna, 
Raphael's  Landlord,  of  Stoic  probity. 
Behind  is  Antisthenes,  in  shade,  because 
his  School  is  expressed  by  that  of  Zeno. 
On  the  side  of  Aristotle,  the  tallest  and 
most  conspicuous  Figure  is  Theophras- 
tus;  to  whose  care  we  are  indebted  for 
the  Works  of  the  Philosopher  of  Stagira. 
Theophrastus  died  in  the  hundred  and 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  complaining 
that  nature  granted  longevity  to  crows 
and  stags,  but  denied  it  to  man.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  portrait  of  Cardinal 
Bembo.  The  next  Figure  of  this  group 
is  Strato  of  Lampsacus,  successor  to 
Theophrastus;  the  next  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  who  had  three  hundred  and  sixty 
bronze  statues  raised  in  his  honour ;  the 
next  Callisthenes;  the  next  Neophron; 
the  next  (with  a  beard]  Glycon,  whose 
countenance  indicates  sweetness  of  dis- 
position, and  whose  back  is  turned  on 
Heraclides,  thelast  Figure  of  this  Group. 
The  two  Figures  behind  the  disciples  of 
Aristotle,  are  Euclid  of  Megara  and  Eu- 
bulides  of  Miletus,  his  pupil :  the  last 
hated  Aristotle,  and  is  looking  angrily 
at  him.  Near  Euclid  and  Eubulides  is 
Stilpo,  their  follower,  whom  Pyrrho  pre- 
vents from  ascending  the  steps  to  join 
them.  The  lower  part  of  the  Picture, 
on  the  side  with  the  statue  of  Apollo,  re- 
presents the  philosophy  of  Leucippus, 
the  disciple  of  Zeno,  though  thcauthor 
of  a  very  opposite  system.  Re  first 
taught  the  doctrine  of  Atoms;  and  is  re- 
presented standing  with  a  book  on  his 
thigh: while  presumption  and  resent- 
ment of  opposition  are  depicted  on  his 
counlenance.  Democritus,  his  most  ce- 
lebrated disciple,  is  sitting  near  him, 
booted,  according  to  the  costume  of  his 

(■)  According  to  someopinious,  this  Profile 
represents  Aspasia,  from  whom  Socrates 
learned  eloquence. 

(»)  Ancient  geometricians  traced  their 
figures  on  the  pavement  of  their  school.*, 
with  sand,  poured  from  a  vase,  the  mouth 


countrymen,  the  Abderites,  and  writing 
upon  a  stone  table,  shaped  like  the  sarco- 
phagiamongwhichheusedtomeditate: 
he  lost  his  fortune,  therefore  his  dress 
indicates  poverty;  and  he  is  represented 
in  deep  meditation,  to  show  his  uncom- 
mon studiousness.  Opposite  to  Leucip- 
pus sits  Empedocles,reslingona  Cube, 
though  not  with  contempt,  according 
to  the  principles  of  Leucippus;  because 
Empedocles  adhered,  on  some  points, 
to  the  Py  thagorean  system.  The  Youth 
holding,  before  Empedocles,  Pytha- 
goras's  Table  of  the  Generation  of 
Numbers  and  the  Harmonies,  is  Metomi1) 
and  the  Youth  in  a  helmet,  with  his 
profile  only  visible,  is  Melinus,  the 
Friend  of  Meton.  The  Figure  in  an 
Oriental  costume  represents  one  of  the 
Magi,  from  which  sect  the  Grecian 
Schools  derived  part  of  their  doctrines. 
Behind  Empedocles  is  Epicharmus, 
whose  doctrines  coincidedwith  those  of 
Empedocles;  and  who  has  a  cunning 
look,  as  described  by  Cicero.  The 
Figure  in  a  toga  is  Lucretius,  placed 
near  Flmpedocles,  as  having  been  his 
follower;  but  looking  another  way,  be- 
cause he  differed  from  his  master.  This 
Figure  is  the  Portrait  of  Francesco, 
Duke  of  Urbino,  nephew  to  Julius  I!. 
The  person  crowned  with  vine-leaves, 
and  resting  a  book  on  a  pedestal,  is 
Epicurus,  looking  gay,  according  to  the 
account  given  of  him;  and  the  Figure 
leaning  on  his  shoulder  is  Metrodorus  ; 
next  to  whom  is  Heraclitus,  wearing  a 
Black  Veil,  like  that  of  the  Ephesian 
Diana,  in  whose  temple  he  exposed  his 
works.  Seated  on  the  second  step,  near 
the  centre  of  the  Picture,  is  Diogenes, 
reading,  with  a  cup  by  his  side;  and 
below  him  is  a  Portrait  of  the  great 
architect,  Bramante  (under  the  cha- 
racter of  Archimedes),  who  is  tracing  an 
hexagonal  figure  on  the  pavement.(') 
The  Young  Man  behind  Bramante,  in  an 
attitude  of  admiration,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Portrait  of  Federigo  Gonzaga, 
Duke  of  Mantua;  the  other  handsome 
and  enthusiastic-looking  Person,  who 
points  to  the  hexagon,  is  supposed  to  be 

of  which  was  very  narrow:  and  Ar- 
chimedes, after  Syracuse  had  been  taken 
by  a.  sauU,  called  out  to  the  e oklier  who  was 
going  to  murder  him,  "Do  not  efface  my 
circle?." 
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Archytas  of  Tarenlum  :(»)  the  Boy,  on 
his  knees,  is  Phenix  of  Alexandria ;  and 
behind  him,  with  a  hand  on  his  back,  is 
Ctesibius.  The  Person  wearing  a  Crown 
and  holding  a  Globe,  is  Alphonso,  King 
of  Arragon,  Sicily,  and  Naples,(»)  under 
the  character  of  Zoroaster  :  the  Person 
with  a  black  turban  on  his  head,  and 
likewise  holding  a  Globe,  may  probably 
represent  Confucius :  and  the  two  per- 
sons with  whom  Alphonso  seems  con- 
versing, are  portraits  of  Raphael  and 
PietroPerugino.  The  Statues  and  Bassi- 
rilievi  with  which  Raphael  has  orna- 
mented his  scene  are  emblematical  of 
the  different  Schools  of  Philosophy :  and 
the  Picture,  in  point  of  composition,  is 
considered  to  be  his  chef-d'eeuvre,  the 
Sibyls  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace  except- 
ed. Opposite  to  this  inimitable  work 
is  another  Fresco,  called  Theology  :  it 
was  coloured  by  Raphael,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  picture,  especially  the  Group 
where  St.  Augustine  is  dictating  to  a 
Youth,  is  extremely  admired;  but  the 
upper  part,  namely,  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
the  Madonna,  and  St.  John  Baptist,  are 
said  to  be  too  much  in  the  Gothic  style. 
The  Heads  ofSaintsGregorio,Ambrogio, 
Augustine,  Domenico,Bonaventura,  and 
Jerome,  are  thought  particularly  fine- 
Raphael  has  represented  the  first  four 
as  Fathers  of  the  Church,  seated  at  each 
side  of  an  Altar  (upon  which  the  Host 
is  exposed  ),and  haranguing  on  the  Holy 
Sacrament.  The  place  of  assembly  re- 
presents the  Foundations  of  a  Christian 
Temple,  with  part  of  the  Superstructure 
begun.  Another  Picture  (coloured  by 
Raphael)  in  this  room  is  called  Juris- 
prudence; expressed  by  the  three 
handmaids  of  Justice,  namely,  Wisdom, 
Temperance,  and  Fortitude.  In  the 
lower  part,  on  the  left,is  Justinian  giving 
the  Digests  to  Trebonian  ;  and,  on  the 
right,  Gregory  IX.,  under  the  figure  of 
Julius  II.,  presenting  his  Decretals  to  an 
advocate.  The  fourth  Picture  in  this 
room  was  likewise  coloured  by  Raphael, 

CO  The  sandals  indicate  this  to  be  a  female 
disciple,  all  of  whom  have  sandals. 

(a)  Alphonso,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
amiable  monarch*  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  passio  ately  devoted  to  Learning,  and 
a  munificent  patron  of  Genius. 

(3)  Linus  possessed  great  talents  for  poetry 
and  music;  but,  on  presuming  to  compare 


and  represents  Poetry  :  but  whether  the 
scene  be  laid  on  Parnassus,  or  Helicon, 
seems  doubtful  It  was,  however,  cus- 
tomary for  celebrated  Grecian  poets  to 
sacrifice  annually  to  Linus,  the  father  of 
Lyric  verse,  within  his  Grotto  on  He- 
licon; and  at  the  same  time  to  support 
their  pretensions  to  superior  merit  by 
a  recital  of  their  works.  We  will, J 
therefore,  suppose  the  scene  in  question 
to  be  Helicon,  and  the  poets  to  be  as- 
sembled near  the  Grotto  of  Linus.  Ac- 
cording with  this  idea,  we  find  Sappho 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Grotto,  opening 
the  Festival.  She  wrote  a  poem  entitled 
"Oetolinus,  or  the  Misfortunes  of 
Linus;  which  she  appears  to  be  unroll- 
ing.(3)  Of  the  Four  Figures  near  her, 
the  most  prominent  is  Pindar,  known 
by  his  magnificent  dress,  which  is  only 
surpassed  by  that  of  Homer.  Pindar 
seems  conversing  with  Corinna:  his  head 
is  a  little  shaded,  in  reference  to  their 
contentions  at  Thebes  for  the  prize  of 
poetry;  in  which  she  was  five  times 
victorious: he  is  likewise  placed  some- 
what lower  than  his  antagonist,  though 
he  steps  with  an  apparent  ambition  to 
surpass  her.  Petrarca  wears  the  Mo- 
nastic Hood,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
mistaken  :  and,  perhaps,  in  compliment 
to  his  countryman,  Raphael  has  given 
Corinna  the  countenance  of  Laura. (4  J 
Corinna  points  with  two  of  her  fingers 
to  Archilochus,  as  the  inventor  of  new 
rhythms  in  music,  and  new  metres  in 
poetry;  and  to  Homer,  as  the  prince  of 
heroic  verse.  Homer,  by  his  superior 
elevation,  shows  that  he  has  no  rival : 
he  stands  on  a  level  with  Apollo  and  the 
Muses ;  and  seems  to  be  pouring  forth  a 
strain  of  harmony  which  fires  his  au- 
ditors with  his  own  rapture.  Raphael 
has  therefore  made  the  Leaves  of  his 
Laurel  Crown  take  the  shape  of  luminous 
rays,  like  the  Garland  of  Apollo,  Near 
Homer  is  a  Youth  copying  the  effusions 
of  the  great  Improvvisatore,  and  pro- 
bably meant  for  Scindapsus.(5)    Virgil, 

himself  to  Apollo,  we  are  told  he  was  slain 
by  that  god. 

(4)  There  appears  to  have  been  a  resem- 
blance between  these  celebrated  ladies;  as 
each  was  tall,  well  made,  and  had  light 
hair  and  a  fair  complexion. 

(5)  Many  persons  earned  their  livelihood 
by  writing,  on  detached  leaves,  the  poems 
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clothed  with  a  green  mantle  (in  allusion 
to  the  Georgics),  is  placed  not  far  distant 
from  Homer;  and  points  to  the  Epic 
Muse,  whose  patronage  he  seems  to 
demand.  Dante  is  represented  looking 
at  Virgil,  and  standing  below  him,  at 
no  great  distance.  Behind  Virgil  appears 
Ariosto,  with  a  wild  and  fanciful  coun- 
tenance, expressive  of  disinclination  to 
conversewith  his  brother  poets.  He  had 
no  model;  and  is  said  to  have  been 
pensive,  and  fond  of  solitude.  The 
Violin,  invented  about  the  time  of  Ra- 
phael, to  the  delight  of  every  lover  of 
music,  he  has  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Apollo,  (')  who  is  listening  to,  and  ac- 
companying, the  hymn  of  Homer.  Eu- 
terpe stands  near  Apollo,  attending  to 
his  accompaniment.  Clio,  seated  on 
the  right  of  Apollo,  and  contemplating 
her  trumpet,  announces  the  power  she 
possesses  of  conferring  immortality: 
her  beauty  has  a  grave  and  masculine 
character;  she  is  clothed  in  white,  to 
express  truth  and  candour;  and  she  is 
seated,  because  study  requires  tran- 
quillity. Near€lio,  and  attending  to  her 
only,  stands  Melpomene;  who  is  sup- 
posed to  borrow  subjects  from  the  His- 
toric Muse;  though  the  position  of  her 
hands,  the  one  holding  a  scenic  mask, 
and  the  otherpointing  to  herself,  shows 
that  she  roust,  by  a  new  modification, 
animate  the  characters  in  her  dramas, 
and  give  them  her  own  elevated  lan- 
guage. She  wears  a  purple  robe,  be- 
cause her  principal  agents  are  persons 
of  high  rank.  In  this  Group  is  Poly- 
hymnia, who  appears  about  the  same 
age  with  Euterpe,  but  older  than  her 
other  Sisters;  and  leaning  fondly  on 
Polyhymnia  is  the  youthful  Muse,  Ter- 
psichore; who  seems  to  acknowledge 
that  she  is  indebted  to  Polyhymnia  for 
the  regulated  measure  of  her  steps.  The 
Muse  presenting  herself  on  the  other 
side  of  the  laurel  is  Erato,  concealing  a 
Scroll,  perhaps  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  in 
her  bosom.  Next  to  Erato  is  Thalia, 
looking  like  a  clever  mimic  without 
guile;  and  exhibiting  in  her  right  hand 

of  Homer  at  the  time  when  he  sang  them  : 
and  Scindapsus,  we  are  told,  constantly 
attended  the  blind  Bard  as  his  secretary. 

(»)  Bellini,  before  Raphael,  had  acknow- 
ledged the  superior  value  of  this  instrument, 
by  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  angels :  and  Do- 
menichinoandGuido  afterwards  did  the  same. 


a  Mask  taken  from  domestic  life.  Cal- 
liope is  placed  by  her  side,  dressed  with 
regal  splendour,  and  having  a  round 
Shield  attached  to  the  girdle  she  wears, 
perhaps  because  war  is  the  proper  sub- 
ject for  Epic  poetry.  Urania  is  repre- 
sented turning  to  the  north, and  looking 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  god  of 
day,  because  her  studies  are  nocturnal : 
her  hands  are  concealed  from  view, 
like  her  labours;  and  her  countenance 
is  shaded,  because  the  most  important 
results  of  astronomical  calculations 
depend  on  observations  made  during 
the  night.(2)  The  person  looking  at  a 
Gigantic  Figure  below  him,  and  placing 
his  finger  on  his  lips,  is  Horace  :  the 
double  Cord  round  his  neck  refers  to 
his  initiation  in  the  Eleusinian  Mys- 
teries; and  he  seems  to  be  in  the  act  of 
imposing  silence  on  the  abovenamed 
Gigantic  Figure,  which  represents  He- 
siod,  who  is  seated,  as  the  pendant  to 
Sappho,  guarding  the  Mouth  of  the  Cave. 
His  immense  size  refers  to  his  appella- 
tion of  the  Son  of  Atlas;  and  he  is  repre- 
sented as  extremely  old,  though  retain- 
ing the  vigour  of  youth,  to  personify 
Didactic  Poetry.  He  was  thought  to 
speak  with  too  much  freedom  of  reli- 
gious mysteries,  and  is  therefore  re- 
proved by  Horace.^)  Immediately  before 
the  laurel-tree  on  this  side,  stands  Vit- 
toria  Colonna,  a  relation  to  Julius  II., 
and  the  most  successful  of  all  the  imi- 
tators of  Petrarca.  Rinaldo  Corso,  who 
commented  on  her  works,  stands  close 
to  Vittoria;  and  Sannazaro  is  represent- 
ed as  conversing  very  earnestly  with 
her.  Another  figure  in  the  same  Group 
is  Pompeo  Colonna;  and  the  last  re- 
presents Balthazar  Castiglione.  The 
Ceiling  of  this  apartment  was  painted 
by  Raphael. 

In  the  fourth  room  is  one  of  Raphael's 
most  celebrated  Compositions,  repre- 
senting the  fire  in  Borgo  S.  Spirito,  near 
the  Vatican  :  which  happened  during 
the  Pontificate  of  Leo  IV.  The  tumult 
and  high  wind  raised  by  the  fire  are 
wonderfully  expressed  :  and  the  Young 

(2)  It  is  said  that  the  divisions  of  the  sphere 
may  be  traced  in  the  arrangement  of  her  hair. 

(3)  Horace,  speaking  of  persons  who  take 
an  improper  license  on  such  subjects,  says, 
"With  these  persons  I  should  neither  have 
courage  to  sail  in  the  same  vessel,  nor  to 
sleep  under  the  same  roof." 
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Man  rescuing  his  Father,  the  Person 
sliding  down  a  wall,  and  the  Woman 
carrying  water  on  her  head,  are  parti- 
cularly admired.  In  the  fore-ground  is 
another  fine  Figure  of  a  Female,  appa- 
rently quite  frantic,  and  raising  her 
hands  toward  Leo  IV. ;  who  appears  in 
a  Portico,  below  which  is  a  fine  Group 
of  persons  invoking  his  aid.  This  Pic- 
ture, except  the  Group  of  the  Young 
Man  rescuing  his  Father  and  followed 
by  his  Wife,  was  coloured  by  Raphael; 
that  Group  is  supposed  to  have  been 
coloured  by  Giulio  Romano.  Over  the 
window,  in  the  same  room,  is  a  Picture 
which  represents  Leo  III.,  swearing  be- 
fore Charlemagne,  upon  the  Gospels, 
that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid 
to  his  charge  by  the  party  who  wished  to 
depose  him.f)  The  composition  of  this 
work  is  admired,  as  are  several  of  the 
Heads.  Another  Picture,  finely  exe- 
cuted, represents  the  Victory  gained  by 
Leo  IV.  over  the  Saracens  atOstia:  and 
the  fourth  Picture  in  this  apartment 
is  the  Coronation  of  Charlemagne  by 
Leo  III. 

TheSurbases  of  these  roomsare  finely 
painted  in  chiaro  scuro,  by  Polydoro 
da  Caravaggio,  and  retouched  by  Carlo 
Maratta. 

Museo  Chiaramonti.  Appartamento 
Borgia.  These  rooms  contain  a  Statue 
of  iEsculapius— four  Rassi-rilievi  from 
the  forum  of  Trajan;  that  which  repre- 
sents wrestlers  being  particularly  fine 
—a  Basso-rilievo  of  a  Nymph,  Loves, 
etc.— another  Basso-relievo  represent- 
ing Acanthus  leaves— a  Receptacle  for 
the  ashes  of  victims  offered  to  the  gods, 
from  the  Giustiniani  collection — an  an- 
cient Car,  found  on  the  spot  called  Ro- 
ma Vecchia,  and  supposed  to  have  con- 
sisted of  wood  sheathed  with  bronze; 
the  wheels  and  pole  are  modern;  — 
twelve  Etruscan  Sarcophagi— terra  cot- 
ta  Lamps;  and  Fragments  of  various 
descriptions :  together  with  a  well-pre- 
served ancient  Fresco,  found  on  the 
Esquiline  Hill,  near  the  Gardens  of  Me- 
caenas,  and  commonly  called  The  Aldo- 
brandini  Marriage :  it  is  supposed  to  re- 
present the  Union  of  Thetis  with  Peleus ! 

(«)  According  to  some  opinions,  the  Pope, 
in  this  Picture,  is  a  portrait  of  Leo  X. ;  and 
Ihe  Emperor  a  Portrait  of  Francis  L,  of 
France. 

(»)  A  very  few  of  the  Numerical  Figures,  on 


One  of  these  rooms  is  ornamented 
with  a  beautiful  Ceiling,  by  Giovanni  da 
Udine,  and  Pierino  del  Vaga;  it  repre- 
sents the  Planets,  and  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac. 

Galleria  Lapidaria.  In  this  Gallery 
is  a  very  large  and  valuable  collection 
of  ancient  Inscriptions,  several  of  which 
were  found  in  the  Catacombs:  here, 
likewise,  are  Cinerary  Urns,  and  other 
Sepulchral  Monuments;  together  with 
an  jEdicula,  found  at  Todi ;  and  an  im- 
mense Vase,  probably  a  Receptacle  for 
the  ashes  of  victims  offered  to  the  gods : 
it  is  ornamented  with  lions  devouring 
weaker  animals,  one  of  the  ancient  em- 
blems of  death.  Here  also  is  a  Tomb 
which  held  the  remains  of  Lucius  Ate- 
metus,  supposed  to  have  been  a  Cutler ; 
because  the  Rassi-rilievi  on  its  sides  re- 
present a  Cutler's  Shop  and  Forge.  It 
was  found  near  the  Church  of  Sant  Ag- 
nese,  on  the  Via  Nomentana. 

The  second  division  of  the  Gallery 
contains,  on  the  right,  a  Recumbent 
Female  Figure  (supposed  to  represent 
Autumn),  resting  on  the  .Lid  of  a  Sar- 
cophagus, and  surrounded  by  little  Bac- 
chanalians: it  was  found  at  Ostia.  The 
Tomb  it  covers  (found  near  the  Via 
Flaminia,  at  Acquatraversa),  is  orna- 
mented with  three  Half-figures  in  Alto- 
rilievo,  which  appear  to  represent  a 
Father  and  Mother  and  their  Son;  the 
last  wears  the  bulla.  Immediately  op- 
posite is  another  recumbent  Figure 
(supposed  to  represent  Winter),  resting 
on  the  Lid  of  a  Sarcophagus,  and  sur- 
rounded by  Genii,  who  *re  playing  with 
Tortoises :  it  was  found  at  Ostia,  and  is 
placed  on  a  very  ancient  Tomb  of  tra- 
vertino,  ornamented  with  figures  of  a 
Husband  and  Wife,  and  their  Children. 
Other  interesting  pieces  of  Sculpture  in 
this  immense  Gallery  are  —  No.  14.  (»} 
Statue  of  Euterpe— 16,  a  Muse— 19, 
Paris— 26,  Head  of  Seplimius  Severus— 
30,  Head  of  Antoninus  Pius— 33,  Bust  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  when  young  — 34, 
Hermes,  called  Plato— 47,  Hermes  of 
Bacchus  Zagraeus,  and  Bacchus  Dio- 
nysius,  remarkable  only  for  being  lare 
—120,  Statue  of  a  Vestal— 121,  Statue 

the  statues  and  other  sculpture  in  the  Vatican 
Museum,  have  been  accidentally  obliterated, 
or  purposely  changed;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  were  found,  in  1831,  to  corre- 
spond with  this  Work. 
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of  Clio  seated— 122,  Statue  of  Diana — 
142,  Fragment  of  a  Statue  of  Pallas, 
supposed  to  be  Etruscan — 176,  a  Frag- 
ment.— 179,  Statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
— 181,  Group  of  Diana  Triformis,  on  a 
beautiful  Pedestal !— 197,  Colossal  Bust 
of  Pallas,  found  near  the  ancient  Lau- 
rentum! — 240,  Statue  of  Britannicus 
—241,  Statue  of  Lysias  seated— 242, 
Statue  of  Apollo— 244,  Colossal  Head  of 
Oceanus !— 254,  Bust  of  Niobe— 255,  a 
Small  Statue,  in  bigio,  of  JupiterSerapis 
seated— 256,  Bust,  called  Sappho— 284, 
a  Small  Statue  of  Apollo— 294,  a  Semi- 
colossal  Statue  of  Hercules,  placed  on 
one  of  the  sacred  Receptacles  for  the 
ashes  of  victims,  which  is  ornamented 
with  a  Basso-rilievo  of  aLion  devouring 
a  WildBoar,  one  of  theancient  emblems 
of  death— 295,  Torso  of  Bacchus— 298, 
Statue  of  Bacchus— 300,  a  Basso-rilievo, 
allusive  to  the  combats  of  the  Amazons 
—301,  ditto— 309,  a  Small  Tigress— 
311,  a  Leopard  devouring  the  Head  of 
a  Goat,  found  in  Adrian's  Villa — 312,  a 
Gladiator  fighting  with  a  Lion — 313,  a 
Lynx — 314,  a  Genius  fighting  with  a 
Lion— 339,  Small  Statue  of  a  Faun— 
341,  Small  Statue  of  Diana  Luna  !— 343, 
Statue  of  Paris— 344,  Statue  of  a  Child 
holding  Apples— 353,  Statue  of  aNymph 
—355,  Statue  of  a  Muse— 356,  a  half- 
length  Colossal  Figure  of  a  Dacian  Pri- 
soner, from  the  Villa  Negroni ;  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  Trajan's  Forum! — 
357,  Statue  of  Pallas— 359,  Fragment, 
showing  specimens  of  ancient  Armour, 
and  supposed  to  be  Etruscan— 360,  a 
Basso-rilievo,  curious  because  it  repre- 
sents a  sacred  Dance — 361,  Divinities 
of  the  Etruscan  school,  and  supposed 
to  be  Jupiter  and  Juno— 400,  Statue  of 
Marcellus  seated,  from  the  Giustiniani 
collection  ! !— 408,  Fragment  of  a  Bas- 
so-rilievo, curious,  because  it  repre- 
sents a  Four-wheeled  Car— 417,  Bust 
supposed  to  be  the  likeness  of  Augustus 
when  young:  it  was  found  at  Ostia  ! ! — 
421,  Bust  of  Demosthenes— 441,  Head 
ofAlcibiades!— 442,  Bust  of  Clodius 
Albinus— 453,  Statue,  which  seems  to 

( • )  The  fourteen  Cities  of  Asia  Minor,  thrown 
down  either  by  the  earthquake  which  took 
place  at  our  Saviour's  Crucifixion,  or  (accord- 
ing to  some  records)  in  the  year  17,  and 
which  Cities  the  Emperor  assisted  the  inha- 
bitants to  rebuild,  erected  a  statue  to  him  in 


have  been  originally  a  Meleager;  but  is 
restored  as  a  Roman  Emperor  holding 
the  Globe,  and  a  Figure  of  Victory— 
454,  Statue  of  ^Esculapius— 458,  a  Cow 
—460,  an  Altar,  found  at  Ostia— 461,  a 
Stork— 462,  an  Hippopotamus— 463,  a 
young  Wild  Boar,  in   nero   antico!— 

464,  Mithras  with  the  Bull,  in  bigio— 

465,  aSwan ! !— 466,  a  Phosnix— 467,  a 
Dog— 493,  a  semi-colossal  Statue  of 
Mercury— 494,  a  semi-colossal  Statue, 
in  Pentelic  marble,  of  Tiberius  seated, 
excellently  well  preserved,  and  found  at 
Piperno,  the  ancient  Privernum ! ! !  (•)— 
496,  Statue  of  Minerva— 498,  Statue, 
restored  as  Atropos  ;  it  was  found 
in  Adrian's  Villa  —  504,  Head  of  Ni- 
obe—505,  Colossal  Head  of  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  encircled  with  a  civic  crown 
—  510,  a  Head,  called  Meleager  — 
512,  Bust  of  Adrian —  513,  Bust  of 
Venus,  in  Parian  marble,  found  in 
Dioclesian's  Baths !  !— 525,  Head,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  likeness  of  Cicero— 533, 
Figure  with  an  Urn,  a  funeral  Chaplet, 
and  a  Lamb  —  534,  Colossal  Bust  of 
Juno,  found  at  Ostia— 543,  a  Fragment, 
called  Nero— 544,  Statue  of  Silenus  with 
a  Tiger!— 545,  a  Fragment,  called  Ti- 
berius— 547,  a  Colossal  bust  of  Isis,  in 
Pentelic  marble,  found  in  the  Garden  of 
the  Pontifical  Palace  on  the  Quirinal 
Hill — 554,  a  Colossal  Head  of  Antoninus 
Pius— 555,  a  Head  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Pompey! — 556,  a  Head  called  Lu- 
cius Verus  when  a  youth — 558,  Head  of 
Pallas — 561,  Bust  supposed  to  represent 
the  Father  of  Trajan  ! !— 562,  Bust  sup- 
posed to  represent  Augustus!! — 563, 
Bust  called  Aristotle— 580,  Colossal  Bust 
of  Trajan,  found  in  the  Porto  Trajanello, 
at  Ostia— 588,  Statue  of  Venus— 589, 
Statue  of  Mercury,  in  Pentelic  marble, 
found  near  the  Monte  di  Pieta — 591, 
Statue  of  the  Emperor  Claudius — 604, 
Bust  of  Bacchus— 605,  Bust  of  Silvanus 
—606,  Bust  of  Neptune,  in  Pentelic 
marble,  found  at  Ostia— 608,  Bust  of 
the  younger  Agrippina — 618,  Head,  sup- 
posed to  representMarcus  Brutus — 619, 
Head  of  Agrippina  the  elder— 621, 
Statue   of  Pan  seated— 636,  Statue  of 

consequence.  On  the  same  occasion,  there 
were  two  Medals  stamped  of  Tiberius;  in 
both  of  which  he  is  represented  sitting,  with 
a  patera  in  one  hand  and  a  spear  in  the 
other,  precisely  in  the  posture  of  the  Statue 
found  at  Piperno. 
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Ceres,  placed  on  an  Altar,  which  merits 
observation,  and  exhibits  on  one  side 
Apollo  and  Diana,  on  another  Mars  and 
Mercury,  on  the  third  Hope  and  a  Foun- 
tain, and  on  the  fourth  Hercules  and 
Silvanus— 638,  Fragment  supposed  to 
have  represented  an  Hermaphrodite— 
636,  Statue  called  Alexander— 642,64  3, 
and  644,  fine  Fragments— 647,  Statue 
of  Atys— 654,  a  mutilated  Statue  of  Isis 
—655,  a  Group  of  Loves,  etc.— 674, 
Ganymede  borne  off  by  the  Eagle— 
678, Basso-rilievo  representing  Ancient 
Galleys— 681,  Statue  of  Hygeia— 684, 
Statue  of  iEsculapius— 685,  Statue  of 
Venus— 686,  Statue  called  the  Vestal 
Tuccia— 698,  Bust  found  among  the 
ruins  called  Roma  Vecchia,  and  sup- 
posed lo  represent  Cicero !— 700,  a  co- 
lossal Head  of  Antoninus  Pius,  found  at 
Ostia!— 708,  a  Semi-colossal  Recum- 
bent Statue  of  Hercules,  found  in 
Adrian's  Villa!— Nearly  opposite  to  this 
Statue  is  the  Head  of  a  River  God,  in 
terra  cotta. 

Gallery  of  the  Nile.  Just  beyond  the 
entrance  to  the  second  division  of  the 
Galleria Lapidaria.  This  spacious  and 
splendid  Apartment,  erected  by  com- 
mand of  Pius  VII.,  and  opened  to  the 
Public  in  1 822,  exhibits  a  considerable 
number  of  ancient  columns  of  precious 
marble,  is  beautifully  paved  with  the 
same  material,  and  well-restored  an- 
cient Mosaics;  and  likewise  embellish 
ed  with  a  fine  modern  Frieze  of  stucco, 
copied  from  antique  Bassi-rilievi  too 
much  injured  for  use.  Some  of  the 
most  striking  pieces  of  Sculpture  in  this 
Gallery  are— No.  2,  a  Hermes  of  Pen- 
telic  marble,  bearing  a  Greek  Sepul- 
chral Inscription,  and  apparently  made 
with  a  Half-figure  of  Mercury,  and  part 
of  another  Hermes— 5,  a  Statue  of  Mer- 
cury—6,  a  Bust,  found  at  Ostia— 8,  a 
Semi-colossal  Statue  of  Domitian,  from 
the  Giustiniani  collection  !  («)— 9,  a 
Bust  in  the  style  of  theEgyptian  School 
—10,  a  Colossal  Bust  of  a  Dacian  Slave, 
found  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan! — 11, 

(»)  The  Mosaic  Pavement,  in  front  of  this 
Statue,  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  villa,  about  two  miles  from  the 
Porta  S.  Sebasliano,  and  called  Torre  Ma- 
rancio. 

(a)  The  black  and  white  Mosaic  Pavement, 
in  front  of  this  Statue,  represents  Ulysses 
escaping  from  Scylla  and  the  Sirens. 


Statue  of  a  Discobolus !— 12,  Bust  of 
Apollo — 13,  a  Bust,  in  Carrara  marble, 
called  the  Emperor  Philip  the  Elder ! — 
14,  Statue  of  Lucius  Verus!  (*)  — 16, 
Colossal  Bust  of  Commodus,  found 7at 
Ostia!— 17,  Statue  of  a  Faun,  in  Greek 
Marble,  supposed  to  be  an  ancient  copy 
of  a  celebrated  Faun  by  Praxiteles  ;  it 
was  taken  from  the  Ruspoli  collection ! 
— 19,  Rust  of  a  Dacian  Slave,  supposed 
to  have  been  done  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
—20,  a  Semi-colossal  Statue  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  in  Carrara  marble,  from 
the  Ruspoli  collection  (3j— 22,  a  Rust 
called  Titus— 23,  Statue  of  Minerva  Me- 
dica,  in  Greek  Marble,  from  the  Giustini- 
ani collection !  ! !  This  master-piece  of 
Grecian  sculpture  was  found  near  the 
picturesque  Ruin  on  the  Esquiline  Hill, 
called  (in  consequence)  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica— 26,  Statue  of  Diana — 
30,  Statue  of  a  Wrestler,  found  at  Tivoli, 
in  the  Villa  of  Quintilius  Varus— 32, 
Statue  of  a  Wrestler,  found  in  the  same 
place— 34,  Statue  of  a  Wrestler,  found 
in  a  Villa  which  belonged  to  Lucullus 
— 36,  Statue  of  a  Wrestler,  found  in  the 
Villa  of  Quintilius  Varus,  at  Tivoli— 38, 
Statue  of  a  Wrestler  in  repose,  from  the 
Ruspoli  collection— 41,  Statue,  sup- 
posed to  represent  Ceres,  or  one  of  the 
Seasons. — In  this  part  of  the  Gallery 
are — A  Bust  of  Pius  VII.,  by  Canova  (4) 
—two  Columns  of  black  Egyptian  gra- 
nite, taken  from  the  Portico  of  the 
Church  of  Santa  Sabina— four  magnifi- 
cent Columns  of  cipollino,  and  four  of 
porphyry,  the  last  taken  from  the  Church 
of  S.  Bartolommeo:  and  each  of  the 
four  surmounted  by  a  Colossal  Mask, 
representing  Medusa,  and  found  near 
the  Temple  of  Venus  at  Rome.  Here 
likewise  are  two  magnificent  Columns 
of  Oriental  alabaster,  which  adorn  the 
door  of  the  Giardino  della  Pigna,  and 
were  found  in  the  Villa  of  Lucius  Verus, 
near  the  spot  called  Acquatraversa— 
42,  Statue  of  Venus  Anadyomene,  in 
Greek  marble !— 45,  Statue  of  a  Grecian 
Philosopher— 46,  Bust  of  Lucius  An- 

(3)  The  Mosaic  Pavement,  in  front  of  this 
Statue,  came  from  Torre  Marancio,  as  did 
all  the  others  of  a  similar  description. 

(4)  The  valuable  Mosaic  Pavement,  with 
Diana  of  Ephesus  in  ils  centre,  was  disco- 
vered in  1801,  at  Poggio  Mirteto,  in  the 
country  which  once  belonged  to  the  Salines. 
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tonius,  brother  to  the  Triumvir— 47, 
Bust,  executed  in  superb  Oriental  ala- 
baster, and  called  Sallust,  though  with- 
out sufficient  authority !— 48,  a  Semi- 
colossal  Statue  of  Fortune,  found  at 
Ostia  ! !—  50,BustofMarcellus— 52,Bust 
of  Pallas !— 53,  Bust  of  Adrian !—  55,  an 
incognito  Bust— 56,  ditto— 57,  a  Semi- 
colossal  Statue  of  Antonia,  Mother  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  found  at  Tuscu- 
lum— 60,  a  Semi-colossal  Statue,  called 
Clemency,  in  Grecian  marble— 62,  Bust 
called  Ptolemy,  son  of  Juba,  King  of 
Mauritania— 64,  Bust  of  Caracalla  when 
young— 66,  Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
when  young— 67,  Hermes  of  Hercules, 
found  at  Ostia— 71,  an  incognito  Bust, 
from  the  Ruspoli  collection — 72,  Statue 
of  Demosthenes  !  At  the  Base  of  this 
Statue  is  a  Scrinium,  or  Capsa,  in  which 
manuscripts  were  kept  by  the  Ancients 
— 74,  an  incognito  Bust — 75,  a  Statue 
called  Abundance,  but  supposed  to  have 
originally  represented  Fortune  —  78, 
Statue  of  a  Female,  probably  a  Juno— 
81,  Statue  of  Euripides!— 83,  Bust  of 
Macrinu.s,very  rare— 84,Statue  of  Diana, 
supposed  to  be  contemplating  Endy- 
mion — 86,  Bust  of  Trajan,  excellent 
both  with  respect  to  resemblance  and 
execution! !— 87,  one  of  the  statues 
called  Canephorae  ;  it  once  ornamented 
the  Villa  of  Sexlus  V.,  and  is  of  Pentelic 
marble  (')— 89,  Bust,  of  superb  Oriental 
alabaster— 90,  Statue  of  an  Amazon, 
probably  copied  from  the  famous  Ama- 
zon of  Ctesilaus!— 93,asmalland  beau- 
tiful Statue  of  a  Faun  blowing  the  Pas- 
toral Flute,  and  found  near  the  Lake  of 
Circeii !  !— 94,  Statue  of  a  Priestess  of 
Isis— 98,  the  celebrated  Colossal  Group 
of  the  Nile  and  his  Offspring.  The  six- 
teen Infants  who  surround  the  River 
God  are  supposed  to  be  emblematical 
of  the  height  (sixteen  cubits)  to  which 
the  Nile  usually  rises  ;  and  the  Plinth  on 
which  the  Group  rests  is  ornamented 
withBassi-relievi,  representing  Animals 
and  Plants  indigenous  to  the  Nile  and 
its  neighbourhood!!!  This  elaborate 
Group,  probably  executed  during  the 
reign  of  Adrian,  was  found  among  the 
ruins  of  a  Temple  consecrated  to  Se- 
rapis,  near  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 

(«)  Canephorae  were  young  ladies  of  noble 
birth,  who,  during  festivals  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Minerva,  carried  on  their  heads,  in 


sopra  Minerva;  and  corresponds  with 
the  description  given  by  Pliny  of  the 
Group  of  theNile  intheTempleofPeace, 
except  that  the  Group  he  describes  was 
basalt,  and  this  is  white  marble— 103, 
an  elegantly-formed  Vase  of  basalt,  or- 
namented with  Dionysiac  Masks,  etc. — 
106,  a  Recumbent  Statue  of  a  Faun, 
which  served  as  the  ornament  of  a 
Fountain  in  the  Villa  of  Quintilius  Va- 
rus, at  Tivoli— 107,  an  Hippocampa, 
surmounted  by  a  Nereid— 109,  ditto— 
110,  a  Recumbent  Statue  of  a  Faun 
which  likewise  served  as  the  Ornament 
of  a  Fountain  in  the  Villa  of  Quintilius 
Varus— 111, Statue  of  Ganymedes,  Gre- 
cian sculpture,  and  supposed  originally 
to  have  adorned  a  Fountain:  it  was 
found  at  Ostia  (»)— 114,  Statue  of  Pallas, 
found  at  Velletri,  and  executed  in  Gre- 
cian marble  i !— 116,  an  incognito  Bust 
—117,  a  Statue  of  the  Emperor  Nerva 
wearing  the  toga,  which  is  beautifully 
executed— 118,  Bust  of  a  Nymph,  pro- 
bably the  Fragment  of  an  Entire  Statue 
—119,  Colossal  Bust  of  Claudius,  found 
at  Piperno,  and  supposed  to  have  made 
part  of  a  Colossal  Statue  of  that  Em- 
peror, fragments  of  which  have  been 
discovered— 123,  a  Statue  called  iEscu- 
lapius,  but  more  probably  Augustus's 
Physician,  Antonius  Musa,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  iEsculapius! !— 124,  a  Semi- 
colossal  statue  ofAntinousin  the  cha- 
racter of  Vertumnus;  it  is  made  of  Gre- 
cian marble,  and  was  found  at  Ostia  .'  ! 
— 126,  Group  of  Silenus  nursing  the  In- 
fant Bacchus !— 128,  Colossal  Head  of  a 
Dacian  Slave!— 129,  a  Semi-colossal 
statue  ofCommodus,  in  Pentelic  mar- 
ble—132,  Statue  of  a  Canephora. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  division  of 
the  Galleria  Lapidaria,  and  leading  to 
the  Museo  Pio-Clementino  is  a  Stair- 
case ornamented  with  Arabesques  by 
Daniello  da  Volterra :  and  to  the  left  of 
the  Staircase  are  Apartments  contain- 
ing Statues,  Busts,  Egyptian  Divinities 
recently  discovered  near  the  first  Ca- 
taract of  the  Nile,  and  reputed  to  be 
some  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  ex- 
tant of  Egyptian  sculpture;  a  Mummy 
found  in  the  Burial-place  of  the  Egyptian 
princes,and  wonderfully  well  preserved, 

baskets,  various  things  destined  for  sacrifice. 
(*)  The  name  of  Phedimos,  aGrecian  artist, 
is  inscribed  upon  this  Statue. 
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even  to  the  linen  which  fills  the  Coffin  ; 
Mummies  of  Cats,  and  other  Animals 
held  sacred,  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber more  of  Egyptian  Antiquities :  and 
beyond  this  Gallery  are  three  rooms, 
containing  Casts,  in  plaster,  of  Statues 
and  Bassi-rilievi,  found  at  Athens,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  These 
Casts  were  given  by  George  IV.,  of  Eng- 
land, to  Pius  VII.  The  Bassi-rilievi 
placed  round  the  first  room  represent 
part  of  the  interior  Frieze  of  the  Cella 
of  the  Parthenon,  exhibiting  festivals 
celebrated  at  Athens,  in  honour  of  Mi- 
nerva, and  called  Panathenaea.  The 
recumbent  Statue  marked  «  A,»  repre- 
sents the  river  llissus,  which  waters 
Athens.  The  Statue  marked  «B,»is 
called  a  young  Hercules;  and  that 
marked  «C,»  an  Amorino.  The  Bassi- 
rilievi  placed  round  the  second  room 
likewise  represent  the  Panathenaea.  The 
Statue  marked  «D,»  is  called  Neptune; 
the  Group  marked  «E,»  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine; and  the  Head  of  a  Horse, 
marked  «  F,»  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  chariot  of  the  setting  Sun.  The 
Bassi-rilievi  in  the  third  room  represent 
the  Battle  of  the  Lapithae  with  the  Cen- 
taurs, which  also  adorned  the  Parthe- 
non. The  Group  marked  «G,»  in  the 
centre  of  this  room,  has  not  yet  been 
explained.  The  Fragment  marked  «  H,» 
is  by  some  persons  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  rising  Sun,  and  by  others 
Oceanus;  and  the  Heads  of  Horses, 
marked  «I,»  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  this  Group.  All  the  Originals  of  these 
Casts  were  executed  by  Phidias  and  his 
scholars,  except  the  Amorino,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  done  in  the  time 
of  Alexander. 

Museo  Pio-Clementino.  («)  Square 
Vestibule.  This  Apartment  contains 
Arabesques,  by  Daniello  da  Volterra— 
the  celebrated  Belvedere  Torso,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  remains  of  a  group  re- 
presenting Hercules  and  Hebe,  after 
the  deification  of  the  former;  and 
executed,  according  to  the  inscription 
it  bears,  by  Apollonius,  the  son  of  Nes- 

( » )  So  cal  led  from  its  Founders,  Clement  XIV. 
and  Pius  VI. 

(»)  It  would  seem  extraordinary  that  the 
sarcophagus  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  age  in  which  he  flourished  should  be 
nnde  of  s>  common  a  stone  as  peperino,  if 
we  did  not  collect  from  Pliny,  that  marble 


tor  of  Athens!  ! ! !— The  Sarcophagus  of 
Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  and 
a  Bust,  both  found  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipio  family,  and  made  of  peperino  (»j 
— several  Inscriptions  relative  to  the 
Scipio  family  (all  found  in  their  Tomb) 
— and,  opposite  to  the  Sarcophagus,  a 
recumbent  Statue. 

The  second  Apartment  contains  a 
Vase  of  Greek  marble! !  and  four  Frag- 
ments of  Statues ;  that  of  a  Female  seat- 
ed being  much  admired  on  account  of 
the  drapery. 

In  the  Balcony  is  an  ancient  Dial, 
with  the  names  of  the  winds  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  found,  according  to  re- 
port, near  Titus's  Baths. 

The  third  Apartment  contains  a  Sta- 
tue of  Meleager  ! ! !  and,  fixed  into  the 
Wall  on  the  right,  a  Basso-rilievo  (sub- 
ject, the  Apotheosis  of  Homer) ;  and,  on 
the  left,  two  Bassi-rilievi,  the  one  repre- 
senting a  Sea-port,  the  other  an  ancient 
Roman  Galley,  with  soldiers  fighting. 

Portico  of  the  Court.  To  the  right 
of  the  Entrance-door  are— a  column  of 
granite,  and  another  of  while  marble 
adorned  with  foliage — an  ancient  Bath, 
of  black  basalt,  found  in  Caracalla's 
Baths— a  Basso  -rilievo  fixed  in  the  Wall, 
represenlingFauns  and  Gryphons,  under 
which  stands  a  tine  Sarcophagus  orna- 
mented with  Lions'  Heads,  Fauns,  and 
Bacchantes,  and  found  under  the  new 
Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's— here,  likewise, 
is  the  Sarcophagus  of  Sextus  Varius 
Marcellus. 

First  Cabinet.  Perseus,  by  Canova 
— Damoxenus  and  Creugas,  celebrated 
Wrestlers  of  antiquity,  (3)  by  ditto— and, 
in  the  Niches  on  the  sides  of  the  Arch, 
statues  of  Mercury  and  Pallas. 

Continuation  of  the  Portico.  On  the 
right,  a  Sarcophagus  representing  Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne  in  the  Island  of Naxos 
—another  representing  Prisoners  im- 
ploring Clemency  from  their  Conqueror 
— in  the  large  Niche,  a  Statue  of  Sallus- 
tia  Barbia  Orbiana,  wife  of  Alexander 
Severus,  in  the  character  of  Venus, 
accompanied  by  Cupid— a  Sarcophagus 

was  not  used  at  Rome  for  the  purposes  of 
sculpture,  till  about  the  50th  Olympiad. 

(3)  Damoxenus  was  banished  from  Syra- 
cuse, his  native  country,  for  killing  his  anta- 
gonist in  a  most  unfair  and  brutal  manner. 
See  Pacsamas,  viii. c.  40. 
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representingAchilles  slaying  theQueen 
of  the  Amazons ;  and,  opposite  to  these, 
two  beautiful  half-columns  of  rare 
marble. 

Second  Cabinet.  In  the  centre  is  the 
celebrated  Statue  of  Meleager,  once 
called  the  Belvedere  Antinous ! ! !  (x)  It 
was  found  on  a  spot,  named  Adrianello, 
near  the  Church  of  S.  Martino  in  Monte: 
with  one  of  the  arms  and  the  left  hand 
wanting. — On  the  right, fixed  in  theWall, 
isaBasso-rilievo  of  Achilles  slaying  the 
Queen  of  the  Amazons  —  opposite  to 
this,  another  Basso-rilievo  (subject, 
Isiac  Ceremonies ;, — and  in  the  Niches 
under  the  Arch,  Priapus  and  a  young 
Hercules. 

Continuation  of  the  Portico.  On  the 
right  is  a  Sarcophagus  representing 
the  Seasons— another  representing  Ne- 
reides with  the  Armour  of  Achilles — 
opposite  to  these,  a  magnificent  Bath 
of  red  Granite— and,  fixed  in  the  Wall, 
a  Basso-rilievo,  supposed,  according  to 
some  opinions,  to  represent  one  of  the 
Gates  of  the  Temple  of  Janus;  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  the  Gate  of  Eternity. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Hall 
of  Animals  is  a  fine  Column  of  verde  an- 
tique, and  the  Statue  of  a  Shepherd's 
Dog!— Farther  on  are,  a  Sarcophagus, 
representing  the  Battle  of  the  Athenians 
with  the  Amazons — another,  represent- 
ing Genii  and  Bacchanalian  Figures — 
and, opposite  to  this,  a  magnificent  Bath 
of  red  granite. 

Third  Cabinet.  Here  is  the  inimi- 
table Group  of  Laocoon,  Son  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  and  High  Priest  of  Apollo 
Thymbraeus.  Laocoon  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  reception  of  the  wooden 
horse  into  Troy;  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  and  his  two  sons  are  supposed 
to  have  been  killed  by  Serpents ! ! !  ! 
This  is  the  group  mentioned  by  Pliny  ; 
as  having  been  placed  in  the  palace  of 
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(•)  According  to  the  opinion  of  Vi>con1i 
(already  mentioned),  this  beautiful  Statue 
represents  Mercury. 

(a)  Some  persons  doubt  whether  the  L?.o- 
coon  of  the  Vatican  be  that  mentioned  by 
Pliny;  because  he  says,  the  group  was  made 
with  one  single  block  of  marble,  and  the 
Laocoon  of  the  Vatican  is  composed  of  two 
pieces.  Winckelmann,  however,  tells  us, 
that  in  all  probability  the  joint,  easily  dis- 
coverable now,  was  not  to  be  perceived  in 
Pliny's  time. 


Titus,  and  as  the  joint  work  of  Agesan- 
der,  Apollodorus,  and  Athenodorus  of 
Rhodes  :  it  was  found,  during  the 
Pontificate  of  Julius  11.,  near  the  Sette 
Sale,  or  Reservoirs,  belonging  to  the 
Baths  of  Titus.  (»)  The  Statue  of  Lao- 
coon is  universally  considered  as  a 
chef-d'oeuvre  of  antiquity ;  and  dis- 
plays the  picture  of  human  nature 
struggling  with  grief,  and  trying  to 
oppose  the  stroke  of  fate  with  all  the 
force  of  intellect.  The  leftside  of  this 
wonderful  Statue,  where  the  Serpent's 
teeth  have  penetrated,  is  that  part  of 
the  body  which  seems  to  suffer  most, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  heart ;  and  is 
considered  as  the  finest  production  of 
the  Grecian  chisel  now  in  existence. 
The  right  arm  was  wanting,  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo  attempted  to  restore  it  in 
marble;  but  not  pleasing  himseif  suffi- 
ciently to  continue  the  work,  it  was 
afterwards  done  in  plaster  by  Bernini. 
The  Sons  are  said  to  resemble  men  of 
diminutive  stature  more  than  children 
of  nine  and  ten  years  old.  Winckel- 
mann supposes  this  group  to  have  been 
executed  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  but  Pliny  does  not  name  the  pe 
riod  when Agesanderand  his  associates 
so  eminently  distinguished  themselves. 
The  Cabinet  also  contains  a  Basso- 
rilievo,  fixed  in  the  Wall,  represent- 
ing the  Triumph  of  Bacchus  after  his 
Victory  over  the  Indians;  and  another, 
the  subject  of  which  is  Bacchanalians. 
In  the  Mches,  on  the  sides  of  the  Arch, 
are  Statuesof  Polyhymnia,  and  a  nymph, 
found  near  the  Temple  of  Peace. 

Continuation  of  the  Portico.  On  the 
right  side,  fixed  in  the  Wall,  is  a  Basso- 
rilievo  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  with 
their  respective  attributes— and,  below 
this,  a  Sarcophagus  representing  Genii 
carrying  Arms.  Here,  likewise,  is  a 
Bath,  of  gigantic  magnitude.  Fixed  in 

When  Travellers  obtain  permission  t  >  see 
the  Vatican  Museum  by  torch -light,  they 
usually  have  four  wax  torches  (each  contain- 
ing four  wicks),  placed  within  a  reflector, 
fastened  to  a  long  pole:  and  the  light,  thus 
arranged,  is  most  judiciously  thrown  on  all 
the  finest  statues,  so  as  to  display  and 
magnify  their  beauties,  while  their  imper- 
fections are  left  in  shadow  ;  and  Laocoon, 
thus  viewed,  appears  fine  beyond  conception, 
because  his  figure  only  is  exhibited,  without 
the  rest  of  the  group, 
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the  Wall  is  another  fine  Basso-rilievo,  of 
Augustus  sacrificing !  In  IhelargeNiche 
is  a  Statue  of  Hygeia ;  and,  fixed  in  the 
Wall,  a  Basso-rilievo  representing  Home 
with  a  victorious  Emperor— here,  also, 
is  another  giganticBath,  of  granite;  and 
a  Sarcophagus  adorned  with  Tritons  and 

Nereides. 

Fourth  Cabinet.  This  room  contains 
the  Belvedere  Apollo  ! ! ! !  a  Statue 
equally  celebrated  with  the  group  of 
Laocoon,  and  found  at  Antium,  toward 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
foot  on  which  the  figure  stands  was 
broken,  and  the  pieces  are  not  well  put 
together;  but  the  hands  are  finely  re- 
stored, especially  the  left.  This  Statue 
is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from 
Greece  by  Nero;  it  is  rather  taller 
than  the  common  height  of  man,  ap- 
pears to  tread  on  air,  and  exhibits  all 
the  masculine  beauty,  grace,  and  dig- 
nity, with  which  we  may  suppose 
Adam  to  have  been  adorned  before  the 
Fall.  Two  Bassi-rilievi  are  fixed  in  the 
Walls :  that  on  the  right  represents  a 
Chase;  that  on  the  left,  Pasiphae  with 
the  Bull;  and  in  the  Niches,  under  the 
Arch,  are  Statues  of  Pallas,  and  Venus 
triumphant. 

Continuation  of  the  Portico.  Here 
are  two  Sarcophagi :  in  the  centre  of  the 
first  is  Ganymedes;  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  other, Bacchus  between  aFaun  and  a 
Bacchante !  opposite  to  these  is  a  magni- 
ficent Bath  of  green  basalt,  found  in  Ca- 
racalla's  Baths— close  to  the  Door  of 
Entrance  is  a  beautiful  Column  of  por- 
phyry; and  opposite  to  the  Door,  a  Co- 
lumn of  white  marble,  ornamented  with 
Sculpture  in  the  Arabesque  style. 

Hall  of  Animals.  This  Apartment  is 
divided  by  a  Vestibule  in  which  are  Co- 
lumns and  Pilasters  of  granite.  The 
pavement  near  the  entrance  exhibits 
an  ancient  Mosaic  of  a  Wolf;  and,  far- 
ther on,  are  other  ancient  Mosaics, 
some  of  which  were  found  at  Palestrina. 
Here  is  a  unique,  numerous,  and  most 
valuable  collection  of  Animals,  sculp- 
tured in  every  kind  of  precious  mar- 
ble,and  several  of  them  beautifully  exe- 
cuted. 

Right  Side  of  the  Hall.  Some  of  the 
most  striking  things  here  are — Mithras 
slabbing  the  Bull— an  Ibis— a  Stag  in 
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flowered  alabaster— two  Groups,  each 
representing  a  Dog  on  the  back  of  a 
Stag— a  Small  Greyhound— a  Staghound 
and  Puppy— three  Greyhounds — Euro- 
pa — a  Small  Bull— a  Small  Lion,  in 
breccia,  with  teeth  and  tongue  of  other 
marble — Group  of  Hercules  and  the 
Nemaean  Lion — Group  of  Diomedes  and 
his  Horses  slain  by  Hercules — a  Centaur 
and  a  Love — and  a  Lobster. 

Gallery  of  Statues.  The  most  remark- 
able pieces  of  sculpture  on  the  right 
side  of  this  Apartment  are— a  Statue  of 
Clodius  Albinus— a  half-length  Figure 
of  Love,  supposed  to  have  been  execut- 
ed by  a  Grecian  artist ! — a  Statue  of  Pa- 
ris, seated,  with  the  Apple  of  discord — 
Hercules — Minerva'with  an  olive-branch 
in  her  han d— a  Statue,  apparen  tly  E  trus- 
can,  of  a  Woman  seated! — Caligula — a 
Nymph— an  Amazon  !— a  Faun  just  wak- 
ing from  sleep!— Juno! — Isis— a  Seated 
Figure  bearing  the  name  of  Posidipos ! ! 
—Heads  of  Domitia,Galba,Lysimachus, 
Ariadne,  Menelaus,  Valerian,  Elagaba- 
lus,  Pertinax,  Agrippa,  Caracalla,  Julia 
Mammea,  Jupiter  Serapis(in  basalt), and 
Antinous.  At  the  bottom  of  the  apart- 
ment is  a  Statue  of  Jove  seated,  with 
Lightning  in  his  hand  ! !  (the  Basso-ri- 
lievo on  the  Pedestal  represents  Silenus 
and  a  Faun!)  i1)  The  other  side  of  the 
apartment  contains  the  Head  of  a  Fla- 
men,  or  ancient  Roman  Priest  of  the 
second  class,  wearing  the  Sacerdotal 
Tiara;  a  Head,  with  a  Phrygian  Cap, 
found  near  the  Arch  of  Constantine; 
busts  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  Pius;  a 
Statue  of  Livia,  in  the  character  ofPiely; 
a  Head  of  Claudius;  a  Bust  of  Sabina ; 
Heads  of  Brutus  and  Aristophanes;  a 
Bust,  in  Porphyry,  of  Philip  the  Younger; 
a  Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius;  a  Demi-figure 
of  Apollo;  and  two  Portraits  (on  the 
same  block  of  marble),  called,  without 
authority,  Cato  and  Portia.  This  side 
of  the  apartment  likewise  contains  a  Sit- 
ting Statue  bearing  the  name  of  Menan- 
der  ! !— Nero,  in  the  character  of  Apollo 
— a  Statue  of  Septimius  Severus — a  Sit- 
ting Statue  of  Dido— Neptune  with  his 
trident— Narcissus!— Bacchus  as  a  River 
God— the  Emperor  Macrinus— ^Escula- 
pius  and  Hygeia — a  Muse — Seneca,  in  a 
consular  habit — aFemale  sleeping— one 
of  the  Danaides,wilh  a  Vase  in  her  hand ! 


(>)  This  celebrated  Statue  once  adorned  the  Palazzo  Verospi, 
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—a  Faun  leaning  against  a  tree— and  a 
Statdf  of  Diana!! 

Cabinet  of  Mosaic  Masks.  The  Ceil- 
ing of  this  elegant  room  was  painted  by 
Domenico  de  Angelis,  and  represents 
the  Marriage  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne — 
Paris  giving  the  Apple  to  Venus— Diana 
and  Endymion — Venus  and  Adonis — 
and  Paris  and  Minerva.  Here  are  eight 
Columns  and  eight  Pilasters  of  Oriental 
alabaster— a  beautiful  ancient  Frieze — 
a  Basso-rilievo,  representing  the  Apo- 
theosis of  Adrian — with  others,  allusive 
to  the  Labours  of  Hercules.  Here,  also, 
are  Seats  of  porphyry— a  Basin  and  a 
Sedia  belnearia  of  osso  antico— a  beau- 
tiful antique  Mosaic  Pavement,  found  in 
Adrian's  Villa— a  Statue  of  a  Bacchan- 
te !(l) — Ditto  of  Venus  rising  from  the 
bath! ! — Ditto  of  one  of  Diana's  Nymphs 
with  a  Torch  !— a  Faun,  in  rosso  antico, 
found  in  Adrian's  Villa!!!— Paris,  in  a 
Phrygian  dress — Minerva— Ganymedes 
with  the  Eagle!!— and  Adonis!!! 

Continuation  of  the  Gallery  of  Sta- 
tues. A  Priestess— a  Faun— a  female 
Figure,  draped  with  peculiar  beauty, 
and  supposed  to  represent  a  Vestal!!! 
— a  Recumbent  Semi-colossal  Statue, 
called  Cleopatra,  but  supposed  to  re- 
present Ariadne  asleep,  in  the  Island 
of  Naxos!!!— Mercury,  and  Lucius  Ve- 
rus! 

Continuation  of  the  Hall  of  Animals. 
Right  side,  going  out  of  the  Gallery,  an 
Equestrian  Statue  'of  Commodus— an 
Eagle— a  Tiger — two  Lions,  one  ofwhich 
holds  in  his  claws  the  Head  of  a  Bull — 
two  Bassi-rilievi,  fixed  in  the  Wall;  the 
one  represents  a  Cow  and  her  Calf;  the 
other  Wild  Boars,  driven  by  Amorini— 
a  Sphinx  of  flowered  alabaster — the 
Head  of  an  Ass— a  small  Horse — three 
Goats — a  Sow  and  Pigs — Group  of  a  Lion 
devouring  a  Horse — a  Cow,  in  grey  mar- 
ble— Hercules  slaying  Gerion — a  Horse 
— Hercules  with  Cerberus  chained— and 
a  Group  of  a  marine  Centaur  and  a 
Nereid. 

Hall  of  the  Muses.  This  apartment 
is  ornamented  by  sixteen  Columns  of 
Carrara  marble,  with  Capitals  taken 
from  Adrian'sVilla;  and  contains(among 
other  sculpture)  a  rare  and  highly  va- 
luable collection  of  Statues  and  Hermae, 
found  together,  in  the  Villa  of  Cassius, 


atTivoli :  the  Statues  represent  Apollo 
and  the  Muses ;  the  Hermae  are  Portraits 
of  distinguished  Grecians,  with  their 
names  inscribed  upon  them.  On  the 
right  is  a  Hermes  of  Cleobulus,  without 
the  head— a  Statue  of  Silenus— Hermae 
of  Sophocles  and  Epicurus— a  Statue  of 
Melpomene— a  Hermes  of  Zeno— a  Sta- 
tue of  Thalia  seated  !— a  Hermes  of  iEs- 
chines,  the  only  Portrait  existing  of 
that  great  orator— a  Statue  of  Urania— a 
Hermes  of  Demosthenes — a  Statue  of 
Calliope— a  Hermes  of  Antisthenes,  the 
only  Portrait  existingofthatPhilosopher 
— a  Statue  of  Polyhymnia  crowned  with 
flowers,  because  she  is  the  Muse  of  Rhe- 
toric—a  Head  called  Posidonius— a  Her- 
mes of  Aspasia  veiled,  the  only  Portrait 
existing  of  that  distinguished  lady,  and 
found  at  Castro  Novo— a  Statue  of  a  fe- 
male seated,  supposed  to  represent 
Sappho!— a  Hermes  of  Pericles,  the  only 
Portrait  existing  of  that  great  statesman 
—Hermae  of  Solon,  and  Pittacus,  without 
the  heads — a  Hermes  of  Bias,  the  only 
Portrait  existing  of  that  philosopher— a 
Statue  supposed  to  represent  Lycurgus 
— a  Hermes  of  Periander,  the  only  Por- 
trait existing  of  that  great  statesman— a, 
Head  of  Alcibiades— a  Statue  of  Erato- 
ditto  of  Clio— a  Hermes  of  Socrates— a 
Statue  of  Apollo,  in  his  theatrical  dress, 
with  a  Lyre,  exhibiting  the  death  of  Mar- 
syas— a  Hermes  supposed  to  represent 
Miltiades— a  Statue  of  Terpsichore  seat- 
ed—a Hermes  of  Zeno  the  Epicurean 

a  Statue  of  Euterpe— a  Hermes  of  Euri- 
pides—a  Statue  of  Bacchus  in  female 
attire  —  a  Hermes  of  Aratus  —  and  a 
Hermes  of  Thales,  without  the  head. 
In  the  Pavement  is  a  Mosaic  (found  at 
Loriunij,  representing  comic  and  tragic 
Actors— and  another,  in  the  Arabesque 
style,  found  near  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
The  Ceiling  was  painted  by  the  Cav. 
Conca,  and  represents  Apoilo  and  Mar- 
syas— the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece— Ho- 
mer singing  to  Minerva— Apollo,  and 
some  of  the  Muses,  with  Homer,  Virgil, 
Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  in  the  Angles.  Here 
likewise  are  Bassi-rilievi,  representing 
the  dance  of  the  Corybantes— the  Com- 
bat of  the  Lapithaewith  the  Centaurs— 
the  Birth  of  Bacchus,  etc. 

The  Entrance  to  the  large  Circular 
Hall  contains,  on  the  Arch  of  the  Door 


M 


According  to  some  opinion^  tbic  Statue  represents  one  cf  the  Boars. 
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to  the  right,  a  Medallion  of  Juno— in 
the  Niche  a  Statue  of  Pallas— and,  below, 
i  a  Medallion  with  a  festoon  and  a  Medusa 
—in  the  opposite  Niche  a  Statue  of 
Mnemosyne— and  below,  a  Basso-rilievo 
of  three  Poets. 

Circular  Hall.  The  Pavement  of  this 
apartment  is  an  ancient  Mosaic  (found 
at  Otricoli)  representing  Medusa's  Head, 
and  the  Battle  of  the  Lapithae  with  the 
Centaurs,  encircled  by  another  ancient 
Mosaic,  representing  Marine  Monsters, 
and  found  in  the  environs  of  Scrofano. 
A  magnificent  Porphyry  Basin,  (»)  Torty- 
one  Paris  feet  in  circumference,  adorns 
the  centre  of  this  apartment,  which  is 
seventy  feet  in  diameter,  and  contains 
—a  colossal  Bust  of  Jupiter!!— ditto  of 
Faustina  the  elder!— ditto  of  Adrian 
formerly  in  his  Mausoleum)— ditto  of 
Antinous— a  Hermes  representing  Oce- 
anus  (2)— aBust  of  Jupiter  Serapis— ditto 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius— ditto  of  Plo- 
tina— ditto  of  Julia  Pia — ditto  of  Perti- 
nax ! — two  Hermae  (one  on  each  side  of 
the  Entrance-door)  found  in  Adrian's 
Villa,  and  representing  Bacchantes!— 
Colossal  Statues  of  Commodus  in  the 
character  of  Hercules — Augustus,  in  a 
sacrificial  habit — Ceres,  or  Melpomene 
restored  as  Ceres!!! — Antoninus  Pius — 
Nerval! — Juno,  as  Queen  of  Heaven  !!!(3) 
—the  same  heathen  divinity  as  the  God- 
dess of  Health,  with  the  dart,  shield,  (4) 
etc. ;  anda  Group representingBacchus, 
a  Tiger,  and  a  Satyr.  The  Busts  are 
placed  on  Columns  of  porphyry,  and 
other  rare  marbles. 

Vestibule  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross.  The  Door  of  this  apartment  is 
magnificently  ornamented  with  two 
Egyptian  Idols  of  red  granite,  under  the 
form  of  Caryatides,  taken  from  Adrian's 
Villa,  and  bearing  the  likeness  of  Anti- 
nous— two  Vases  of  red  granite,  and  a 
fine  antique  Basso-rilievo,  representing 
a  combat  between  Gladiators  and  Wild 
Beasts.  In  the  Pavement  is  an  ancient 
Mosaic,  representing  Arabesques,  and 
ahead  of  Minerva,  found  near  Tuscu- 

(>)  These  immense  Basins  seem  to  have 
made  part  of  the  furniture  of  ancient  Baths; 
there  being  in  the  Public  Baths  at  Pompeii 
a  basin  of  this  description,  which  was  evi- 
dently the  lower  part  of  a  Fountain. 

(a)  It  is  supposed  that  this  Head  was  origin- 
ally encircled  with  Seven  Stars;  perhaps  the 
planets. 


lum:  the  apartment  also  contains  a  half- 
draped  Statue  of  Augustus;  and,  fixed 
to  the  Wall,  a  Basso-rilievo  of  a  Gry- 
phon—an Egyptian  Idol,  of  nero  antico, 
found  at  Tivoli,  and  placed  upon  a 
bracket  ornamented  with  two  Swans— 
a  Statue  on  a  pedestal,  of  Lucius  Verus, 
when  young,  found  at  Otricoli— and 
near  the  window  a  large  Sepulchral 
Monument  of  Porphyry,  in  which  the 
remains  of  S.  Costanza  were  deposited, 
and  which  was  taken  from  the  Church 
that  bears  her  name— a  Statue  of  a 
Muse  seated,  and  holding  a  scroll,  sup- 
posed to  have  once  adorned  the  theatre 
at  Otricoli— another  Egyptian  Idol,  of 
nero  antico,  found  at  Tivoli,  and  placed 
on  a  bracket— a  Statue  of  Venus,  on  a 
pedestal;  and,  fixed  to  the  wall  above, 
a  Basso-rilievo  representing  *three  of 
the  Muses.  Before  the  Stairs  are  two 
Colossal  Sphinxes,  of  granite,  and  fixed 
to  the  Wall,  near  the  Arch  supported  by 
Columns  of  granite,  a  Basso-rilievo  re- 
presenting Children,  and  Lions'  Heads 
— on  the  other  side  a  Basso-rilievo  with 
Bacchanalian  Figures — in  the  Niche  a 
Statue  of  Erato— and  fixed  to  the  Wall 
a  Basso-rilievo  representing  three  of 
the  Muses — on  a  bracket  another  Egyp- 
tian Idol  of  nero  antico,  found  at  Tivoli 
— a  Statue  (on  a  pedestal)  of  aMuse  seat- 
ed—and, near  this  a  Statue  of  a  Female 
veiled— above,  fixed  in  the  Wall,  a  Fi- 
gure of  Victory,  which  once  adorned 
the  Baths  of  St.  Helena — and,  opposite 
to  this  another  figure  of  Victory.  Here 
likewise  is  the  Sepulchral  Monument  of 
St.  Helena,  found  at  Torre  Pignattara:  it 
contained  her  remains,  and  is  of  por- 
phyry—near  it  are,  a  Statue  undraped, 
and  another  in  the  toga,  both  found  at 
Otricoli— on  a  bracketan  Egyptian  Idol, 
found  at  Tivoli — and,  on  a  pedestal,  a 
Statue  found  at  Otricoli,  and  represent- 
ing a  Youth  veiled,  holding  a  Patera. 
At  the  Bottom  of  the  Staircase  is  a  Re- 
cumbent Statue  of  the  Tigris,  in  white 
marble, (3)  and  another  of  the  Nile,  in 
grey  marble.      The   Staircase,  which 

(3)  Fom  the  Barberini  collection. 

(4)  Juno  was  worshipped  at  Lanuvium 
(where  this  statue  was  found)  under  the  title 
of  Souspita,  and  represented  as  clothed  in  a 
goat's  skin,  and  armed  with  a  spear  and 
shield,  her  feet  being  protected  by  sandals. 

(5)  The  Head  of  the  Tigris  wa&  restored  by 
MkhaelAngelo. 
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is  magnificent,  leads  to  a  rotondo, 
called 

The  Apartment  of  the  Car,  In  the 
centre  of  this  Rotondo  is  an  ancient 
and  elegantly-sculptured  Car  of  marble, 
with  two  Horses,  the  one  antique,  the 
other  modern.  On  the  right  of  the  En- 
trance-door is  a  Statue  of  Perseus;  and 
in  the  Niche  a  Statue  wilh  a  long  beard, 
called  Sardanapalus;  but  more  probably 
the  bearded  Bacchus.  The  apartment 
likewise  contains  a  Statue  which  deci- 
dedly represents  Bacchus!— a  Warrior 
(with  one  foot  on  his  helmet)  supposed 
to  represent  Alcibiades— a  Statue  veiled, 
and  in  the  act  of  sacrificing — a  Statue 
of  Apollo  with  the  lyre— a  Discobolus— 
a  Statue  supposed  to  represent  Ajax,  or 
Phocion ! !  probably  the  former,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  cloak;  for  Phocion  al- 
ways appeared  barefooted,  and  without 
a  cloak,  both  in  his  rural  retreat,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  Athenian  armies— an- 
other Discobolus,  imitated  from  that  of 
Myron — an  Auriga  of  the  Circus— a  Gre- 
cian Philosopher  holding  a  scroll— Apol- 
lo Sauroctonos— and  four  small  but 
beautiful  Sarcophagi. 

Gallery  of  Candelabra,  etc.  The 
Vestibule  of  this  immense  Gallery  con- 
tains a  considerable  number  of  Egyp- 
tian Antiquities. 

First  Division.  A  Faun,  in  green 
basalt!— Diana  of Ephesus— Small  Sta- 
tues of  Children— two  Sepulchral  Urns 
standing  on  pedestals  ornamented  with 
Bassi-rilievi— and  a  small  Statue  of  Mer- 
cury. 

Second  Division.  Two  Tripods — two 
Vases  —  Small  Statues  of  Children  — 
Diana  Lucifera  —  Ganymedes  and  the 
Eagle— and  a  Statue  of  a  Female  finely 
draped. 

Third  Division.  A  Sarcophagus,  ad- 
orned with  Bassi-rilievi  representing 
Diana  slaying  the  Children  ofNiobe— a 
singular  Candelabrum  representing  Li- 
lies, and  originally,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  a  Temple  of  Vesta — the 
Pescatore ! — Diana  and  a  Greyhound- 
Small  Statues  of  Children— an  elegant 
Altar. 

Fourth  Division.  A  Youth  draped — 
a  female  Figure  draped— ditto,  with  the 

(')  The  Candelabra  of  Mars,  Mercury,  Mi- 
nerva, and  Isis,  are  deemed  the  most  valuable 
of  any  in  the  Vatican  Museum ;  both  with 


Dorian  Double  Flute— a  Priestess  with 
the  Patera — Ceres. 

Fifth  Division.  A  Sarcophagus  with 
a  Gladiator  on  the  Lid— another  with  a 
Female  Figure,  resembling  Sappho,  on 
the  Lid. 

Sixth  Division.  Two  of  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  Candelabra  existing, 
with  Pedestals  embellished  by  peculiar- 
ly fine  Bassi-rilievi ! !  other  Candelabra 
— Cinerary  Urns,  etc.(') 

Seventh  Division.  Cinerary  Urns — 
other  Urns  of  rare  marble — four  Cande- 
labra. 

Eighth  Division.  Two  Candelabra, 
one  being  particularly  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  the  fine  Bassi-rilievi  with  which 
its  Pedestal  is  enriched — Cinerary  Urns 
— other  Vases  of  rare  marble — two  su- 
perb Basins,  etc. 

Gallery  of  Easel-pictures,  containing 
some  of  the  finest  Paintings  extant.  A 
Doge  of  Venice,  by  Titian— The  Miracle 
of  Pope  Gregorio,  by  Andrea  Sacchi — 
The  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Cara- 
vaggio ! ! !— The  Vision  of  S.  Romualdo, 
by  Andrea  Sacchi!! — The  Communion 
of  S.  Girolamo,  by  Domenichino  ! ! ! — 
The  Martyrdom  ofS.  Erasmus,  by  Nic- 
colo  Poussin — The  Martyrdom  of  Saints 
Processo  and  Martiniano,  by  Valentin. 
— The  Madonna,  the  Saviour,  S.  Giro- 
lamo and  St.  Thomas,  by  Guido— A 
Pietd  on  wood,  byMantegna— The  Mag- 
dalene, by  Guercino.— The  Incredulity 
of  St.  Thomas,  by  ditto— the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Peter,  on  wood,  by  Guido— The 
Coronation  of  the  Madonna,  on  wood, 
by  Pintoricchio— The  Resurrection  of 
our  Saviour,  by  Pietro  Perugino  (in 
this  Picture  is  the  portrait  of  Raphael, 
asleep,  dressed  as  a  soldier :  the  other 
soldier  who  is  running  away,  represents 
Pietro  Perugino,  and  was  done  by  Ra- 
phael. This  picture  is  painted  on  wood.) 
—The  Transfiguration,  on  wood,  by 
Raphael ! ! !— A  Presepio,  designed  by 
Perugino,  and  painted  by  Raphael  and 
Pintoricchio— The  Coronation  of  the 
Madonna,  by  Raphael,  in  his  first  style 
— The  same  subject,  on  wood,  designed 
by  Raphael,  and  painted  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano and  Francesco  Penni !— Our  Sa- 
viour seated  on  the  clouds,  and  encir- 

respect  to  their  form,  and  elegance  of  their 
ornaments. 
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cled  by  Seraphim,  attributed  to  Correg- 
gio— The  Madonna  and  our  Saviour; 
with  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastiano 
underneath,  on  wood,  by  Titian— S. 
Michelina,  by  Baroccio.— The  Dream  of 
S.  Helena,  by  Paolo  Veronese— Reli- 
gious Mysteries,  by  Raphael,  in  his  first 
gtyle__The  Holy  Family,  by  Garofalo, 
and  three  Saints  under  the  last-named 
picture,  by  Perugino— The  Madonna  di 
Foligno,by  Raphacl!(0— the  three  Theo- 
logical Virtues,  by  ditto,  painted  on 
wood  in  his  first  style— A  small  Land- 
scape on  wood,  with  a  Shepherd  and 
cows,  by  Paul  Potter!— The  Madonna, 
with  four  Saints,  on  wood,  by  Perugino 
— Two  small  pictures  united,  and  repre- 
senting circumstances  in  the  Life  ofS. 
Niccolo  di  Bari,  by  B.  Giovanni  Ange- 
lico,  da  Fiesole ;  and  the  Annunciation, 
by  Baroccio. 

Beyond  this  Gallery  (on  the  right),  is  a 
room  hung  with  Tapestry,  and  contain- 
ing, on  its  Ceiling,  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  finely  painted  by  Guido. 

The  Vatican  Museum  is  open  to  the 
Public  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
Festivals  excepted,  at  the  fifth  hour  be- 
fore sunset,  and  remains  open  four 
hours.  Admittance  may  likewise  be 
usually  obtained  on  days  when  this 
Museum  is  not  open  to  the  Public,  by 
an  application  to  the  Custode;  who, 
thus  called  upon,  expects  a  fee. 

Biblioteca  Vaticana.  The  usual  en- 
trance to  this  magnificent  apartment  is 
from  the  Museo  Chiaramonti.  The 
rooms  are  open  to  the  Public  on  the 

(')  This  admirable  Picture  was  painted  by 
order  of  Gismondo  Conti  (first  Secretary  to 
Julius  II.)  to  commemorate  the  preservation 
of  the  Town  of  Foligno  from  a  thunderbolt, 
at  the  intercession  of  Saints  Girolamo  and 
Francesco.  The  figure  opposite  to  St.  John 
Baptist,  and  clothed  in  Tyrian  purple,  repre- 
sents Gismondo  Conti ;  and  the  Tablet,  held 
by  the  Cherub,  was  intended  to  have  con- 
tained an  inscriptionrelative  to  the  Picture. 

(»)  The  Custode  who  shows  the  Manuscripts, 
and  attends  strangers  round  (he  apartment, 
exists  from  two  to  five  pauls,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  party. 

The  Librarian  of  the  Vatican,  the  cele- 
brated Monsignor  Mai,  has  discovered  that 
some  of  the  most  valuable  ancient  Manu- 
scripts have  been  used,  in  latter  days,  for 
Other  writings,  merely  to  save  parchment: 
the  ancient  characters,  however,  are  fre- 


same  days,  and  at  the  same  hours,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Vatican  Museum ;  but  the 
Books  can  only  be  seen  from  nine,  in 
the  forenoon,  till  twelve.  (2) 

Part  oflheancient  manuscripts  in  the 
Vatican  Library  are  supposed  to  have 
been  collected  during  the  fifth  century, 
by  the  Pontiff  St.  Hilanus;  who  founded 
a  Library  in  the  Lateran  Palace.  Nicho- 
las V.  (learned  himself,  and  a  distin- 
guished patron  of  literature),  added 
above  five  thousand  manuscripts  to 
the  original  collection;  \: lacing  them 
all  in  the  Vatican ;  and  as  succeeding 
Pontiffs  so  much  increased  the  contents 
of  his  library,  that  the  apartment, 
wherein  they  were  deposited,  contained 
them  with  difficulty,  Sextus  V.  erected, 
according  to  the  designs  ofDomenico 
Fontana,  the  present  superb  apartment, 
which  comprises  forty  thousand  Manu- 
scripts, and  a  choice  collection  ofBooks 
printed  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

The  Vestibule  of  this  Library  contains 
Chinese  Works,  relative  to  Anatomy, 
Geography,  and  Astronomy;  together 
with  two  Columns,  bearing  ancient  In- 
scriptions. 

The  Ante-room  is  ornamented  with  a 
Ceiling  painted  by  Marco  di  Firenze  and 
Paul  Brill. (3) 

The  great  Saloon  has  Frescos,  by 
Zuccari,  on  its  Ceiling,  and  a  good 
Picture  in  oil,  by  Scipio  Gaetano,  near 
the  Door  of  Entrance,  representing 
Sextus  V.  receiving,  from  Fontana,  the 
Plan  of  the  Library.  Round  the  Walls 
are  Presses  to  enclose  the  Manuscripts; 

quently  visible,  below  those  of  modern  date; 
on  ascertaining  which,  he  has  already  been 
able  to  rescue  frcm  Oblivion  some  Books  of 
Cicero's  Jiepublica;  The  Correspondence 
between  Fronlo  and  Marcus  Jurelius,  before 
and  after  the  latter  became  Emperor;  a 
Fragment  of  an  Oration  by  Q.  Jurelius 
Symmachus,  wifh  the  Supplement  of  two 
other  Orations ;  and  the  Supplement  to  the 
Gothic  Ulpian  Commentaries.  A  sight  of 
these  Manuscripts  may  be  obtained  by  any 
Foreigner  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Li- 
brarian. 

(3)  This  Library,  according  to  the  notice  in 
the  Ante-room,  appropriated  to  the  Trans- 
lators of  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Greek, 
and  Latin  languages,  is  open  daily,  for  the 
use  of  Students,  from  November  till  June ; 
festivals,  Thursdays,  and  some  other  days 
excepted. 
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any  of  which,  on  being  asked  for,  are 
immediately  shown.  This  room  contains 
a  Sarcophagus  of  white  marble  with  a 
Winding  Sheetof  Asbestos, nine  Roman 
palmi  in  length,  and  seven  in  breadth 
— Etruscan  and  Grecian  Vases— Cinerary 
Urns— and  two  superb  tables  of  granite, 
supported  by  bronze  Figures  finely 
executed.  Among  the  rare  Manuscripts 
are  several  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
Armenian  Bibles— a  Greek  Bible  of  the 
sixth  century  in  capital  letters,  written 
according  to  the  Version  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint;  and  from  which  all  the  sub- 
sequent copies  have  been  taken— a  very 
large  Hebrew  Bible,  presented  to  the 
library  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  for 
which  the  Venetian  Jews  offered  its 
weight  in  gold— a  Greek  Manuscript, 
containing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in 
letters  of  gold  (this  was  given  to  Inno- 
cent VIII.,  by  Charlotte,  Queen  of 
Cyprus)— a  Missal,  written  in  1118— 
another,  adorned  with  Miniatures  by 
Giulio  Clovio,  the  scholar  of  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, and  the  finest  miniature-painter 
of  his  time— a  large  Breviary,  ornament- 
ed with  fine  Miniatures,  and  presented 
to  the  library  by  Matthias  Corvinus, 
King  of  Hungary—the  Annals  of  Ba- 
ronius,  written  with  his  own  hand,  in 
twelve  volumes — several  volumes  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  by  the  learned 
Onofrio  Panvinio,  Augustine — a  Mar- 
lyrology,  curious  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  and  its  Miniatures — Manu- 
scripts relative  toS.  Carlo  Borromeo — a 
manuscript  Pliny,  with  beautiful  Mi- 
niatures of  Animals — a  Virgil  of  the  fifth 
century,  written  in  capital  letters,  and 
illuminated  with  Miniatures  represent- 
ing the  Trojans  and  Latiansin  the  dress 
of  their  own  times(0— a  Terence,  equally 
ancient— another  Terence,  of  the  ninth 
century,  illuminated  withancient  Masks 
— a  beautiful  Tasso— a  Dante  adorned 
with  exquisite  Paintings,  begun  by  the 
Florentine  School,  and  finished  by 
Giulio  Clovio — a  Treatise  on  the  Seven 
Sacraments,  composed  by  Henry  VIII. 
of  England — original  Letters  between 
that  Prince  and  Anna  Bullen — several 

(«)  These  paintings  are  not  good  ;  but  they 
have  been  excellently  engraved,  bySantiBar- 
toli,  and  may  be  purchased  at  the  Calcogratia 
Came  rale. 

(a)  It  seems  extraordinary  that  there  are  no 
ancient  Rituals  here,  to  show  the  alterations 


Papers  written  by  Luther— the  Lives  of 
Federico  di  Monte  Feltro,  and  Fran- 
cesco Maria  della  Rovere,  Dukes  of 
Urbino,  adorned  with  exquisite  Minia- 
tures by  Giulio  Clovio— several  Ma- 
nuscripts written  on  Egyptian  papyrus 
—and  the  Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and  St. 
John,  written  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
bound  in  ivory.f*)  From  the  upper  end 
of  this  apartment  branch  two  immense- 
ly long  Galleries. 

The  Gallery  on  the  right  is  supported 
by  fine  Columns  of  porphyry;  two  of 
which,  with  Figures  on  the  top,  were 
taken  from  the  Arch  of  Constantine. 
Here  are  modern  Paintings— Presses 
filled  with  Books— Etruscan  and  Grecian 
Vases— and,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Gal- 
lery, a  Cabinet,  containing  beautiful 
Camei  of  Jupiter,  ^Esculapius,  etc.— 
Etruscan  Antiquities  (among  which  is 
the  recumbent  figure  of  a  Child!)— the 
finest  Bust  extant  of  Augustus!!!— a 
Bust  of  Nero— ditto  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus— an  ancient  Silver  Salver  or 
Shield— Human  Hair  found  in  a  Sarco- 
phagus—ancient Seals,  Rings,  etc. 

The  commencement  of  the  Gallery  on 
the  left  contains  very  fine  Etruscan 
and  Grecian  Vases — Presses  filled  with 
Books— a  Statue  of  S.  Hippolito,  seated 
in  a  chair  which  exhibits  the  celebrated 
Pascal  Calendar,  and  was  found  in  the 
Cemetery  of  S.  Lorenzo(3)— and  a  Statue 
of  Aristides  of  Smyrna.  The  second  di- 
vision contains  a  Ceiling,  by  Pozzi, 
which  represents  the  Church  and  Re- 
ligion—a  collection  of  Lamps,  and 
other  antiquities  found  in  the  Cata- 
combs— Instruments  used  in  torturing 
the  primitive  Christians — and  a  Portrait 
of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  in  stucco. 
Near  the  end  of  this  Gallery  is  a  Cabinet 
superbly  enriched  with  porphyry  and 
other  precious  marbles,  hung  round 
with  specimens  of  the  Egyptian  Papyrus, 
and  exhibiting,  on  its  Ceiling,  the  chef- 
d'osuvre  of  Mengs ;  who  has  represented, 
over  the  Doors,  Moses  and  Saint  Peter, 
beautifully  painted,  though  less  worthy 
of  admiration  than  the  four  Genii,  and 
the  four  Children,  on  the  Coves  of  the 

supposed  to  have  taken  place,  in  Church  Ce- 
remonies, since  the  time  of  the  primitive 
Christians. 

(3)  This  is  the  most  ancient  marble  Statue 
extant  of  a  Christian  ;  it  was  executed  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus. 
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Ceiling!!  In  the  centre  of  this  Ceiling  is 
History  resting  upon  the  Wings  of  Time 
a  Tablet,  supposed  to  record  the  Works 
of  Clement  XIV.;  while  a  Genius  pre- 
sents Scrolls  of  Papyrus,  by  means  of 
which  the  Pontiffs  fame  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  Janus  is  introduced 
into  the  Picture,  as  indicative  of  the 
present  and  the  past :  he  appears  to  be 
dictating  to  History.  This  Cabinet  also 
contains  two  Candelabra,  of  Sevres 
Porcelain,  given  by  Napoleon  to  Pius  VII. 
Beyond  the  Cabinet  of  Mengs  are  two 
Rooms  in  a  direct  line  (one  of  which 
contains  printed  Books),  and  two  Rooms 
on  the  right;  one  of  which  contains  a 
celebrated  Collection  of  Engravings ; 
beautiful  Etruscan  and  Grecian  Vases, 
and  a  Ceiling  done  by  Guido ;  the  other 
contains  magnificent  Yases,  and  ancient 
Inscriptions  fixed  in  the  walls. 

ChiesadellaTrinitd  de'  Monti.  The 
Sacristy  annexed  to  this  Church  contains 
the  celebrated  Deposition  from  the 
Cross,  by  Danielloda  Volterra!!!  one  of 
the  very  finest  frescos  at  Rome*  The 
Church  contains  the  Murder  of  the 
Innocents!  another  celebrated  Fresco 
by  the  same  great  painter;  and  in  the 
Church  likewise  is  a  copy,  or  what 
appears  to  be  nearly  a  copy,  of  the 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  painted  on 
canvass,  and  cruelly  injured.  Before  this 
Church  Pius  VI.  erected  an  Egyptian 
Obelisk,  forty-four  Paris  feet  and  a  half 
in  height  (exclusive  of  its  pedestal), 
inscribed  with  Hieroglyphics,  and  found, 
as  already  mentioned,  in  the  Circus  of 
Sallust. 

Chiesa  dei  P.  P.  Cappuccino  in 
Piazza  Barberini.  This  Piazza  is  sup- 
posed to  have  made  part  of  the  ancient 
Circus  of  Flora ;  where  games,  called 
Floralia,  were  celebrated,  and  where, 
according  to  Suetonius,  elephants 
danced  on  ropes.  The  Chiesa  dei  P.  P. 
Cappuccini  is  rich  in  paintings.  The 
first  picture  on  the  right  represents  the 
Archangel  Michael ;  and  is  considered 
to  be  Guido's  finest  easel  production  !!! 
St.  Paul  receiving  his  sight,  in  the 
Chapel  opposite  to  that  which  contains 
the  Archangel,  is  by  Pietro  da  Cortona! ! 
and  over  the  Door  of  the  Church  is  a 
Cartoon,  by  Giolto,  from  which  the 
Mosaic,  called  The  Navicella,  and  placed 

(■)  The  Barberini  Palace  is  shown  from  ten 
in  the  morning  till  two. 


in  the  Portico  of  St.  Peter's,  was  taken! 

Palazzo  Barberini.  Staircase  at  the 
left  end  of  the  Portico  of  entrance.  -A 
fineBasso-rilievo  at  the  foot  of  the  Stairs 
—a  fine  Alto-rilievo  of  a  Lion  (taken 
from  Palestrina)  near  the  first  Landing- 
place. 

First  Floor.  The  Ceiling  of  the  prin- 
cipal Hall  of  entrance  was  painted  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona!!  The  subjects  are 
allusive  to  Urban  VIII.  The  centre  exhi- 
bits the  Barberini  arms  carried  to 
Heaven  by  the  Virtues,  in  presence  of 
Providence,  who  is  surrounded  by  Time, 
Eternity,  and  the  Fates.  On  one  side  is 
Minerva  vanquishing  the  Titans;  on 
another  are  Religion  and  Faith,  with 
Voluptuousness  beneath  on  the  left,  and 
Silenus  on  the  right.  On  the  third  side 
are  figures  of  Justice  and  Abundance  in 
the  air;  and,  below  them,  Charity  on 
the  right,  and  Hercules  killing  the 
Harpies  on  the  left.  On  the  fourth  side 
isa  Figurewhich  represents  the  Church, 
accompanied  by  Prudence,  sending 
Peace  to  shut  the  Temple  of  Janus, 
chasing  the  Eumenides,  and  ordering 
Vulcan  to  forge  arms  for  the  defence  of 
Rome. 

The  Staircase  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Portico  of  entrance  leads  to  Apartments 
containing  Statues  and  Sarcophagi  (some 
of  which  were  foundat  Palestrina),  toge- 
ther with  several  fine  Pictures.  Among 
these  are— St.  Matthew,  by  Guercino— 
St.  Luke,  by  the  same  master — the  Holy 
Family,  by  Parmigianino — S.  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona— S.  Giro- 
lamo,  by  Spagnolelto-the  Guitar-Player, 
by  Caravaggio — S.  Andrea  Corsini,  by 
Guido — the  Death  of  Germanicus,  by 
Nicolas  Poussin!  a  small  Landscape,  by 
Claude,  between  two  small  Pictures,  the 
one  painted  by  Guercino,  the  other  by 
Albano— a  Head,  by  Tintoretto— Ra- 
phael's Fornarina,  painted  by  himself! 
—the  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Titian!— a 
Picture,  by  Albert  Durer — Adam  and 
Eve  quitting  Paradise,  by  Domenichino,! 
Beatrice  Cenci,by  Guido!— and  her  Mo- 
ther, by  Scipio  Gaetano. 

The  Barberini  Library,  which  con- 
tains nearly  fifty  thousand  Printed  Vo- 
lumes, besides  Manuscripts,  is  open  to 
the  Public  every  Monday  and  Thursday 

morning.  (« 

Persons  wishing  to  ensure  admittance,  at 
any  given  hour,  to  Palaces  or  Villas,  should 
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Chiesa  di Santa  Maria  dellaVittoria. 
The  Front  of  this  Edifice  was  built  after 
the  designs  of  Giovanni  Battista  Soria; 
and  the  interior  partafter  those  of  Carlo 
Maderno:  it  is  considered,  in  point  of 
architecture,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Churches  at  Rome.  The  in- 
side exhibits  Pilasters  of  Sicilian  jasper, 
a  well-painted  Ceiling,  a  handsome 
marble  Pavement,  good  Altar-pieces, 
and  fine  sculpture.  The  Paintings  in 
the  second  Chapel,  on  the  right,  are  by 
Domenichino !  The  last  Chapel,  in  the 
cross  aisle,  contains  a  Group,  in  mar- 
ble, of  Joseph  and  an  Angel,  by  Dome- 
nicho  Guidi:  the  opposite  Chapel,  on 
the  left,  contains  a  Group  of  S.Teresa 
and  an  Angel,  by  Bernini.  Here,  like- 
wise, are  two  Sarcophagi  ornamented 
with  fine  Busts,  by  Bernini;  and  an 
Alto-rilievo,  in  bronze,  representing 
the  Last  Supper,  by  the  same  artist.  The 
next  Chapel  is  embellished  with  fine 
marbles;  and  contains  an  Altar-piece, 
by  Guercino;  with  a  Picture,  on  each 
side,  by  Guido. 

Fontanadi  Termini.  ThisFountain, 
which  is  opposite  to  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Viltoria,  was  erected 
byFontana,  at  the  Command  of  Sex- 
tus  V.  In  the  centre  of  the  Edifice  is  a 
Statue  of  Moses ;  and  on  each  side  a 
Basso-rilievo ;  the  one  representing 
Aaron  conducting  the  Israelites  to 
quench  their  thirst;  the  other  Gideon 
encouraging  them  to  pass  the  river 
Jordan,  and  directing  his  soldiers  to 
lead  the  way.  This  Fountain  is  like- 
wise ornamented  with  four  Lions,  two 
of  which  are  white  marble,  and  two  ba- 
salt; the  latter  being  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture, and  highly  estimated.  They  were 
removed  from  the  Portico  of  the  Pan- 
theon, to  be  placed  in  their  present 
situation.  The  Plinths  on  which  these 
Lions  rest  are  basalt,  inscribed  with 
Hieroglyphics. 

Chiesa  diS.  Andrea  a MonteCavallo. 
This  beautiful  little  Church  was  built 
by  Bernini,  in  the  form  of  an  ancient 
temple:  it  is  adorned  with  fine  mar- 
bles; and  contains,  in  the  first  Chapel 
on  the  right,  a  Picture  of  S.  Francesco 
Saverio,  by  Baciccio;  by  whom  like- 

apply  a  day  beforehand.  At  a  Palace  it  is 
usual  to  give,  at  Rome,  as  in  other  cities  of 
Paly,  from  three  to  five  pauls,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  party  admitted:  and  in 


wise  are  the  Paintings  on  each  side. 
The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Andrew,  over  the 
high  altar,  is  by  Borgognone;  and  the 
next  Chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Stanislas, 
is  ornamented  with  a  Picture  of  that 
Saint,  by  Carlo  Maratta  ;  and  a  Sar- 
cophagus of  lapis-lazuli,  containing  his 
ashes.  In  the  Conventual  Edifice  ad- 
joining to  this  Church  is  a  Chapel,  once 
the  Chamber  of  St.  Stanislas,  which 
contains  his  Statue,  by  Le  Gros! 

Palazzo  Pontificio.  This  princely 
Structure  is  situated  on  the  Quirinal 
Hill :  and  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Baths  of  Constantine.  It  was  begun  by 
Paul  III.,  continued  by  Gregory  XIII., 
and  finished  by  succeeding  Pontiffs. 
The  Court-yard,  or  open  Quadrangle  of 
the  palace,  is  upwards  of  three  hundred 
feet  long,  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
wide;  three  parts  being  surrounded 
with  Porticos.  The  staircase  on  the 
right  leads  to  an  immense  Hall,  the 
Frieze  of  which  was  painted  by  Lan- 
franco  and  Carlo  Saraceni:  and  over 
the  door  of  the  large  Chapel,  at  the  end 
of  the  Hall,  is  a  fine  Basso-rilievo,  by 
Taddeo  Landini,  of  our  Saviour  washing 
the  feet  of  his  Disciples.  This  Chapel, 
in  size  and  shape  similar  to  the  Cap- 
pella  Sistina  at  the  Vatican,  was  fitfed 
up  with  great  elegance  by  Pius  VIL, who 
resided  chiefly  on  Monte  Cavallo.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  large  Chapel  is  a  magni- 
ficent suite  of  apartments  splendidly 
furnished  in  the  French  style,  and  en- 
riched with  a  good  collection  of  Pic- 
tures, among  which  are,  in  the  first 
room,  Saul  and  David,  by  Guercino! — 
St.  Agnes,  by  Annibale  Caraeci— an  Ecce 
Homo,  byDomenichino— a  Sketch  of  the 
Transfiguration,  by  Raphael!—  The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Jesuits,  by  Bassano — the 
Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by  Guido — 
St.  Catherine,  by  Annibale  Caraeci — 
Ditto,  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino — St.  John, 
by  Giulio  Romano— the  Madonna  and 
our  Saviour,  by  Rubens — the  same  sub- 
ject, by  Baroccio — the  Madonna,  our 
Saviour,  St.  John,  etc.  by  Palma  Vec- 
chio.  The  small  Chapel,  adjoining  to 
this  room,  is  beautifully  painted,  by 
Guido :  the  subject  being  the  Life  of 
the  Madonna;  and  the  Annunciation, 

subterranean  apartments,  where  theCuslode 
provides  wax  lights,  it  is  usual  to  give  three 
pauls. 
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over  the  Altar,  is  particularly  admired. 
The  second  room  contains  Pictures  of 
Animals,  by  Petri.  The  third  room  is 
ornamented  with  a  fine  Ceiling.  The 
fourth,  with  a  Frieze,  by  Thorwaldsen, 
representing  the  Triumph  of  Alexander, 
and  a  fine  Ceiling.  The  fifth  room  con- 
tains an  elegant  Bed,  and  a  fine  Frieze, 
representing  the  Triumph  of  Trajan,  by 
Finelti.  In  the  sixth  room  are  Copies 
of  Raphael's  Arabesques,  and  a  fine 
Frieze  by  Sig.Alessandrod'Este;  and,m 
the  seventh  room,  a  beautiful  Chimney- 
piece,  and  a  Ceiling  by  Palagi.  The 
ninth  room  contains  a  Picture  of  St. 
Peter,  by Fra  Bartolommeo ! !— St.  Paul, 
by  the  same  great  artist! !— S.Girolamo, 
by  Spagnoletto— St.  Cecilia,  by  Vanni— 
St.George,  by  Pordenone— our  Saviour 
disputing  with  the  Doctors,  by  Cara- 
vaggio!!— the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Guercino— the  Marriage  of  St.  Ca- 
therine, by  Battoni— St.  Cecilia,  St. 
Agnes, etc.,  by  Caraciola— S. Sebastiano 
by  Paolo  Veronese— the  Ascension  of 
our  Saviour,  by  Vandyck — and  a  Picture 
by  Annibale  Caracci,  representing  a 
Legend. 

These  Apartments  cannot  be  seen 
without  an  order  from  the  Cardinal  Se- 
cretary of  State,  when  the  Sovereign  re- 
sides in  this  Palace ;  but,  when  he  does 
not,  they  may  be  seen  at  any  time,  by 
an  application  to  the  Swiss  Guards,  in 
the  Quadrangle. 

Palazzo  Rospigliosi.  This  Edifice 
was  erected  on  the  ruins  of  Constan- 
tine's  Baths;  and  its  Garden  contains  a 
Pavilion,  the  outside  of  which  is  orna- 
mented with  four  large  Bassi-rilievi, 
found  in  Trajan's  Forum,  and  three 
small  ones,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Con- 
stantine.  On  the  Ceiling  of  the  prin- 
cipal room  of  the  Pavilion  is  the  cele- 
brated Aurora  of  Guido;  according  to 
many  opinions  the  finest  Fresco  at 
Rome  ! ! !  Here  likewise  are  two  Loves, 
by  the  same  artist;  two  Landscapes, by 
Paul  Brill;  two  paintings,  by  Tempesta, 
both  taken  from  Petrarca;  the  one  re- 
presents the  Triumph  of  Fame,  and  the 
other  the  Triumph  of  Love:  two  Co- 
lumns of  rosso  antico;  a  bronze  Horse, 
and  a  Statue  of  Diana:  the  four  last 
were  found  in  Constantine's  Baths. 

Room  on  the  right.  Death  of  Samson, 
by  Lodovico  Caracci— head  of  Guido,  by 
himself— Garden  of  Eden,  by  Domeni- 


chino;-and  Sophonisba,  after  having 
swallowed  poison,  by  Calabrese. 

JRoom  on  the  left.  The  Triumph  Of 
David,  by  Domenichino ! — the  Saviour, 
and  the  Twelve  Apostles  (each  being  a 
separate  picture),  by  Rubens— the  Sa- 
viour bearing  his  Cross,  by  Daniello  da 
Volterra— Conjugal  Love,  by  Giorgione 
— Andromeda,  by  Guido — an  Amorino, 
by  Nicholas  Poussin — head  of  ditto,  by 
himself— the  five  senses,  by  Carlo  Ci- 
gnani ! — and  an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Guido. 
Busts  of  Adrian,  Septimius  Severus,  Ci- 
cero, and  Seneca,  found  in  the  Baths  of 
Constantine;  and  the  celebrated  Bust, 
in  basalt,  of  Scipio  Africanus,  found,  ac- 
cording to  Fulvius  Ursinus,  at  Linter- 
num  ;  and  bearing,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  head,  a  mark  which  resembles  a 
Scar.  This  mark  may  be  seen  on  the 
marble  bust  of  Scipio,  in  the  Capitol ; 
and  likewise. on  his  bust  in  the  Villa 
Albani. 

Fontana  di  Trevi.  The  water  which 
supplies  this  beautiful  Fountain  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  Agrippa  for  the  use 
of  his  Baths;  and  derives  its  name  of 
Aqua  Virgo  from  a  young  female  Pea- 
sant, who  discovered  the  Spring,  and 
showed  it  to  some  famishing  soldiers. 
It  is  deemed  the  best  water  at  Borne. 
The  decorations  of  this  Fountain  were 
designed  by  Niccolo  Salvi  at  the  com- 
mand of  Clement  XII.  The  Statues  re- 
present Oceanus,  Salubrity,  and  Abun- 
dance; and  the  Bassi-rilievi,  over  the 
two  last,  represent  Agrippa  and  the 
Peasant  girl. 

Chiesa  diS.  Maria  del  Popolo.  This 
Church  contains,  in  the  first  and  third 
Chapels,  to  the  right,  Paintings  by  Pin- 
turicchio:  the  intermediate  Chapel  has 
an  Oil  Painting  on  the  Wall,  by  Carlo 
Maratta.  The  Paintings  in  the  Tribuna 
are  by  Pinturicchio;  and  the  Chapel  to 
the  right  of  the  High  Altar  contains  a 
Picture  of  the  Assumption,  by  Annibale 
Caracci!  The  Chigi  Chapel  was  deco- 
rated according  to  the  designs  of  Ra- 
phael; and  contains  a  Statue  of  Jonas, 
designed  by  him,  and  executed,  under 
his  immediate  orders,  by  Lorenzetto  !•! 
The  statue  of  Elias  also  is  supposed  to 
have  been  designed  by  Raphael ;  the 
other  Statues  were  done  by  Bernini. 
Near  this  Chapel  is  the  singular  Monu- 
ment of  the  Princess  Odescalchi  Chigi. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Carlo  al  Corso.    This 
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splendid  Church  was  begun  according 
to  the  designs  of  Onorio  and  Martino 
Lunghi,  and  finished  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona,  who  erected  the  Cupola.  The 
picture  which  adorns  the  High  Altar  is 
by  Carlo  Maralta,  and  represents  the 
Apotheosis  of  S.Carlo!  The  Tribuna, 
the  Angles  of  theCupola,and  the  Ceiling 
of  the  Nave,  were  painted  by  Brandi. 
The  Chapel  in  the  Cross,  on  the  right, 
was  designed  by  the  Cav.  Paolo  Posi; 
and  the  Picture  in  Mosaic,  with  which 
it  is  ornamented,  was  copied  from  that 
painted  by  Carlo  Maratta  in  the  Church 
of  the  Madonna  del  Popolo :  the  Statue 
of  Judith  is  byLc  Brun;  and  that  of  Da- 
vid by  Pietro  Pacili.  The  third  Chapel 
on  the  right  contains  a  Picture  of  St. 
Barnaba,  by  Mola! 

Chiesa  di  S.  Lorenzo  inLucina.  The 
High  Altar  here  is  enriched  with  a  cele- 
brated Picture  of  the  Saviour  on  the 
Cross,  by  Guido! 

Chiesa  di  S.I gnazio.  This  magnifi- 
cent edifice  was  erected  by  Cardinal 
Lodovico  Lodovisio,  chiefly  after  the 
designs  of  Domenichino  :  it  is  orna- 
mented with  fine  antique  Columns  of 
marble,  and  contains  two  beautiful 
Chapels  made  after  the  designs  of  the 
celebrated  Father  Pozzi,  a. Jesuit.  That 
on  the  right  is  adorned  with  an  Alto- 
rilievo,  by  Le  Gros,  representing  S. 
LuigiGonzaga, whose  relics  are  deposit- 
ed here,  in  a  tomb  incrusted  with  lapis 
lazuli.  The  other  Chapel  contains  a 
Basso-rilievo,  by  Filippo  Valle,  repre- 
senting the  Annunciation.  Here,  like- 
wise, is  the  Monument  of  Gregory  XV., 
by  Le  Gros;  and  a  Picture  of  S.Giuseppe 
dying,  by  Trevisani!  The  Ceilings  of 
the  Nave  and  Tribuna  are  painted  by 
Pozzi;  and  the  former  represents  the 
Apotheosis  of  St.  Ignatius;  from  whose 
head  issue  rays,  emblematical  of  his 
having  enlightened  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world. 

Chiesa  de1  SS.  Apostoli.  This  noble 
Structure  was  erected  by  Conslantine; 
and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Fontana.  The 
Portico  of  the  old  Edifice  is  still  entire ; 
and  contains  an  antique  Basso-rilievo 
of  anEagle  at  one  end, and, at  the  other, 
a  Basso-rilievo  of  Friendship  deploring 
the  death  of  Volpato,  by  Canova.  The 
Church  is  divided  into  three  aisles  by 
Pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The 
Ceiling  of  the  Nave  was  painted  by  Ba- 


ciccio  ;  and  represents  the  Triumph  of 
S.  Francesco.  The  Ceiling  of  the  Tri- 
buna was  painted  by  Odazzi,  and  repre- 
sents the  Fall  of  the  Angels !  !  The  High 
Altar-piece  is  by  DomenichinoMuratori. 
The  first  Chapel,  on  the  right,  near  the 
Great  Door,  and  the  Chapel,  in  the 
Cross,  on  the  right,  are  particularly 
rich  in  marbles;  and  adjoining  to  the 
latter  is  another  Chapel,  which  contains 
eight  beautiful  antique  fluted  Columns 
of  white  marble.  The  second  Chapel 
on  the  left,  near  the  Great  Door,  is  or- 
namented with  particularly  fine  Co- 
lumns, of  verrle  antique  and  other  mar- 
bles :  and  over  the  Door  of  the  Sacristy 
is  the  Monument  of  Clement  XIV.,  by 
Canova;  who  has  placed  the  Statue  of 
the  Pope  between  two  female  figures, 
namely,  Temperance  and  Humility.  This 
Church  contains  another  fine  Monu- 
ment, by  Pozzi,  adorned  with  a  beau- 
tiful Group  representing  Charity. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  di  Loreto.  This 
little  Church,  considered  as  a  fine  piece 
of  architecture,  was  built  by  Sangallo; 
and  has  a  double  Cupola,  like  St.  Pe- 
ter's: it  contains  a  celebrated  Statue  of 
St.  Susanna,  by  Fiammingo. 

Chiesa  del  Gesii.  This  magnificent 
Edifice  was  erected  by  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandro  Farnese  after  the  plan  of  Vig- 
nola ;  and  finished  by  Giacomodella 
Porta.  The  Frescos  on  the  Ceiling  of 
the  Nave,  Tribuna,  and  Cupola,  are  by 
Baciccio  ;  who  has  represented  S.Fran- 
cesco Saverio  ascending  to  Heaven!! 
The  Angles  of  the  cupola  are  par- 
ticularly beautiful.  The  Chapel  in  the 
Cross,  on  the  right,  was  made  after  the 
designs  of  Pietro  da  Cortona  ;  and  con- 
tains a  picture  by  Carlo  Maralta,  repre- 
senting the  Death  of  S.Francesco  Sa- 
verio. The  great  altar  is  decorated 
with  fine  Columns  of  giallo  antico;  and 
a  Picture  of  the  Circumcision,  by  Mu- 
ziano  !  The  Chapel  of  St.  Ignatius,  exe 
culed  after  the  designs  of  Father  Pozzi, 
is  peculiarly  magnificent;  the  Co- 
lumns which  adorn  the  altar  being  lapis 
lazuli  fluted  with  bronze  gilt;  and  the 
Globe  held  by  the  Deity  the  largest  piece 
of  lapis  lazuli  ever  seen.  Above  the 
altar,  in  a  Niche  incrusted  with  lapis 
lazuli,  is  a  demi-colossal  silver  Statue  of 
St.  Ignatius,  accompanied  by  three  An- 
gels, and  done  after  the  designs  of  Le 
Gros.    The  remains  of  the  Saint  repose 
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under  the  altar,  in  a  Tomb  of  bronze 
gilt, enriched  with  Bassi-rilievi  and  pre- 
cious stones:  and  on  one  side  of  the 
altar  is  a  celebrated  Group  of  Religion 
vanquishing  Heresy,  by  Le  Gros;  and 
on  the  other  side  a  Group,  by  Teudone, 
which  represents  Idolatrous  Nations 
embracing  Christianity.  The  Ceiling 
was  painted  by  Baciccio.  This  Church 
contains  one  of  the  best  organs  at 
Rome.(') 

Chiesa  di  S.  Andrea  della  Valle.  Ac- 
cording to  some  opinions,  this  noble 
Edifice  stands  on  the  Site  of  the  Curia 
of  Pompey,  where  Caesar  was  assassi- 
nated: its  Cupola,  by  Lanfranco,  is  a 
master-piece!!  the  four  Evangelists  in 
the  Angles  are  by  Domenichino;  and 
the  St.John  is  called  his  chef-d'oeuvre 
in  this  description  of  painting.  The 
Ceiling  of  the  Tribuna  was  done  by  the 
same  great  artist,  and  represents  the 
Life  of  St.  Andrew :  the  three  large 
Frescos  on  the  Walls  of  the  Tribuna  are 
by  Calabrese,  and  represent  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Andrew.  The  Strozzi  Chapel 
was  designed  by  Michael  Angelo;  and 
the  Barberini  Chapel  is  rich  in  marbles 
and  sculpture,  and  likewise  in  Paintings, 
by  Passignano. 

Chiesa  della  Trinita  de'  Pellegrini. 
ThisChurch  contains  aHigh  Altar-piece, 
by  Guido,  representing  the  Trinity.  Our 
Saviour  is  on  the  Cross  accompanied  by 
two  kneeling  Angels :  his  figure  and 
countenance  are  particularly  fine:  over 
the  Cross  hovers  a  Dove,  and  higher  up, 
is  God  the  Father!!!  The  representa- 
tion of  the  Deity  in  the  Lantern  is  like- 
wise by  Guido. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Carlo  a'  Catinari.  This 
is  a  noble  Edifice,  adorned  with  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  Cupolas  in  Rome. 
The  Ceiling  of  the  Tribuna  was  painted 
by  Lanfranco ;  and  the  Cardinal  Virtues, 
in  the  Angles  of  the  Cupola,  by  Domeni- 
chino: they  are  strikingly  fine;  par- 
ticularly the  figure  of  Fortitude ! ! !  The 
Annunciation  in  the  first  Chapel,  on  the 
right  of  the  Entrance-door,  is  by  Lan- 
frajnco;  and  the  Death  of  St.  Anna,  in 

(0  There  frequently  is  fine  music  in  this 
Church,  especially  on  the  last  day  of  the  old 
year,  the  first  day  of  1  he  new  year,  the  Fes- 
tival of  Corpus  Domini,  and  for  some  days 
after. 

l»)  The  Church  of  S.  Carlo  a'  Catinari 
contains  a  Monument  to  the  memory  of 


one  of  the  Chapels  of  the  Cross,  by  An- 
drea Sacchi !  The  High  Altar  is  deco- 
rated with  four  columns  of  porphyry, 
and  aPicture  byPietro  daCortona.  The 
Ceiling  of  the  Sacristy  was  painted  by 
Lanfranco,  and  represents  the  Assump- 
tion: and  an  Adjoining  Room  contains 
a  Portrait  of  S.  Carlo,  by  Guido  I  (») 

Chiesa  diS.  Giovanni  de' Fiorentini. 
This  fine  Church,  erected  according  to 
the  designs  of  Giacomo  della  Porta,  con- 
tains a  Picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
Saints  Cosimo  and  Damiano,  by  Salvator 
Rosa  !  a  Chapel  painted  by  Lanfranco  ! 
a  Picture  of  S.  Girolami,  by  Cigoli :  and 
the  Monument  of  one  of  the  Corsini 
family,  by  Algardi. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  in  Vallicella, 
commonly  called  Chiesa  Nuova.  This 
splendid  Church  was  built  hy  S.  Filippo 
Neri,  after  the  designs  of  Martino  Lunghi 
and  Pietro  da  Cortona ;  the  latter  of 
whom  painted  the  Ceiling  of  the  Nave, 
the  Cupola,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
Tribuna;  which  last  represents  the  As- 
sumption. The  Altar-piece  of  the  first 
Chapel  on  the  right  was  done  by  Scipio 
Gaetano— the  dead  Christ,  in  the  next 
Chapel,  is  a  Copy  from  Caravaggio's 
celebrated  Picture  in  the  Vatican.  The 
High  Altar  is  ornamented  with  four  fine 
Columns  of  Porta  Santa,  and  a  superb 
Ciborio.  The  Tribuna  contains  Paint- 
ings by  Rubens;  but  they  are  consider- 
ably damaged.  The  Chapel  of  S.  Fi- 
lippo Neri,  under  one  of  the  Organs, 
contains  his  ashes,  and  his  Portrait  in 
Mosaic,  copied  from  the  original  of 
Guido;  the  Chapel  under  the  other  Or- 
gan contains  aPicture,  by  CarloMaratta. 
The  next  chapel  to  that  of  S.  Filippo 
Neri  contains  a  Picture  by  Baroccio,  of 
the  Presentation  of  the  Madonna  in  the 
Temple!  The  following  Altar-piece  is 
by  the  same  artist,  and  represents  the 
Visitation  :  and  the  Paintings  in  the 
last  Chapel  are  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino. 
The  Sacristy  is  enriched  with  a  Statue 
of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  by  Algardi!  a  Picture 
of  the  Madonna  contemplating  the 
Crown  of  Thorns,  by  Trevisani;  and  a 

Lorenzo  Sperandi ;  with  an  epitaph  which 
records,  that  he  was  famous  for  terminating 
amicably  the  differences  which  occurred 
amongst  his  friends  and  relations:  an  un- 
common panegyric,  though  one  of  the  great- 
est, perhap.*,  that  can  be  bestowed  on  any 
man. 
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Ceiling  finely  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona!  The  apartments  above  stairs 
contain  a  Ceiling  which  represents  S. 
FilippoNeri,  etc.,  by  Pietro  daCortona; 
the  Portrait  of  the  Saint,  from  which 
the  Mosaic  in  the  Church  was  taken  ; 
and  a  Head  of  our  Saviour,  by  Pietro 
Perugino! 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  della  Pace. 
Here,  on  the  right  of  the  Great  Door,  are 
Raphael's  celebrated  Sibyls,  supposed  to 
be  predictingthe  Birth ofour  Saviour!!(') 
This  inestimable  Fresco,  considered,  in 
point  of  composition,  as  the  sublimest 
work  of  Raphael,  was  almost  obliterated, 
and  would  soon  have  been  totally  ex- 
tinct, had  not  a  living  artist  restored  it ; 
and  sowell  hashe  executed  thisdifficult 
task,  that  every  lover  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing would  wish  to  see  him  employed  in 
restoring  those  Frescos  of  the  Stanze  di 
Raffaello,  which  are  hastening  rapidly 
to  decay.  Above  the  Sibyls  are  four 
Prophets,  likewise  by  Raphael.  The 
Frescos  on  the  left  of  the  great  door  are 
attributed  to  Timoteo  d'Urbino.  The 
first  Chapel, on  the  right,  is  embellished 
with  good  sculpture;  and  this  Church 
also  contains  a  pictureof  the  Visitation, 
by  Carlo  Maratta;  and  another  of  the 
Presentation,  by  Balthazar  Peruzzi. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Agostino.  Here  is  a  ce- 
lebrated Fresco  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
by  Raphael,  placed  to  the  left  of  the 
Great  Door,  and  on  the  third  Pilaster  of 
the  Nave!!  Here,  likewise,  in  the  Chapel 
of  S.  Agostino,  are  three  Paintings  by 
Guercino  :  another  of  the  Chapels  was 
painted  by  Lanfranco;  and  another 
contains  a  Group,  in  marble,  represent- 
or The  Sibylline  Oracles  were  written  on 
palm-leaves:  a  presumptive  evidence  that  Ihey 
came  from  Asia ;  where  manuscripts  were, 
and  iudeed  still  are,  written  on  the  leaves  of 
trees. 

Diodorus  Siculus  records,  that  the  Cumsean 
Sibyl,  who  was  consulted  by  JEneas  (JEmid. 
VI.  I.  36),  flourished  in  the  year  before  Christ 
1181.  According  to  the  conjectures  of  ancient 
historians,  the  Oracle  was  set  up  at  Cumse  by 
the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi;  and  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  accompanied,  in  their 
migration  toIlaly,byaHordeof  Canaaneans, 
probably  the  latter  brought  IheOldTestament 
with  them:  and  as  the  Romans  appear  to  have 
borrowed  many  of  their  religious  ceremonies 
from  the  Etruscan  descendants  of  the  Pelasgi, 
it  seemsfair  to  infer  that  the  Sibylline  Oracles 
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ing  the  Madonna,  the  Infant  Jesus,  and 
St.  Andrew,  byAndrea  Contucci  da  San- 
sovino.  One  of  the  Altars  is  ornamented 
with  the  Statue  of  a  Saint,  by  Ercole 
Ferrata;  and  another  Altar  exhibits  the 
Madonna  di  Loreto,  by  Caravaggio. 

Contiguous  to  this  Church  is  a  Public 
Library,  deemed  the  best  in  Rome  ex- 
cept those  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Mi- 
nerva. 

Palazzo  Borghese.  This  is  a  splendid 
Edifice,  and  particularly  rich  in  Pic- 
tures :  those  usually  shown  to  Strangers 
are  in  the  apartments  on  the  ground 
floor,  the  first  room  of  which  contains 
—Christ  taken  into  Custody,  by  Van- 
derstern— a  Sibyl,  by  Guido  Cagnacci— 
Adoration  of theMagi,  by  JacopoBassano 
— St.  Peter,  by  Spagnoletto— Sketch  of 
S.  Domenico,  by  Giorgione — St.  Cathe- 
rine of  Siena,  by  Agostino  Caracci— the 
Holy  Family,  by  Garofolo— the  Madonna 
and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Sossoferato — the 
same  subject,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto— the 
Nativity,  by  Mazzolini  di  Ferrara— and 
the  Crucifixion,  by  Leandro  Bassano. 
The  second  room  contains — Diana 
shooting,  by  Domenichino!!— the  De- 
position from  the  Cross,  by  Federico 
Zuccari!— Head  of  the  Magdalene,  by 
Agostino  Caracci!— Head  of  Christ,  by 
Annibale  Caracci!— the  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  by  Garofolo— three  Cabinet 
Pictures,  by  the  same  master— Christ 
bearing  his  Cross,  by  Muziano — Head  of 
S.  Antonio,  by  Agostino  Caracci— Head 
of  S.  Francesco,  by  Annibale  Caracci— 
two  Landscapes,  by  Francesco,  Bolo- 
gnese— the  Madonna,  the  Infant  Jesus, 
and  St.  John,  by  Pierino  del  Vaga— 

were  probably  derived  from  1  he  Old  Testa- 
ment. Libyca  prophesied,  "That  the  day 
would  come  when  men  would  see  the  King  of 
all  living  things. "  Cumsea,  a  Babylonian, 
prophesied,  "That  God  would  be  born  of  a 
Virgin,  and  converse  among  sinners." 
Delphica  prophesied,  "That  a  Prophet  would 
be  born  of  a  Virgin."  Erylhrsea,  a  Babylo- 
nian, foretold  a  great  part  of  the  Christian 
religion,  inverses  recorded  byEusebius;  the 
first  letters  of  which,  being  put  together, 
make  the  words,  "  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God, 
Saviour:"  and  Persica  foretold,  "That  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  would  prove  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Gentiles." 

The  Italian  word,  Sibylla,  is  Oriental ;  and 
signifies,  a  Gleaner  of  ears  of  corn. 
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Christ  and  his  Disciples,  by  Bonifazio— 
Lucretia,  by  Vasari— Lcda,  by  the  same 
master— Troy  in  flames,  byBaroccio— a 
Presepio  by  Tibakli,  one  of  Michael 
Angelo's  scholars — and  Diana's  Bath,  by 
Poelcnburg.  This  room  likewise  con- 
tains a  Sarcophagus  of  porphyry,  found 
in  Adrian's  Mausoleum;  and  therefore 
supposed  to  havL1  held  his  ashes.  Third 
room.  A  Story  from  Ariosto,  by  Lan- 
franco— S.  Francesco  and  Angels,  by 
Annibale Caracci !--S.  Antonio  preaching 
to  the  Fishes,  by  Paolo  Veronese!— a 
Portrait,  by  Andrea Sacchi!— a  Portrait, 
byl-ietro  da  Cortona!— Head  of  Raphael, 
by  himself  !—  Pordcnone  and  his  Family, 
by  himself!— the  Madonna  and  Infant 
Jesus,  by  Garofolo— the  same  subject, 
by  Giovanni  Bellino— the  same  subject, 
by  Frangi— HeadofPetrarca,by  Holbein 
—two  Pictures, byGentileschi— theHoly 
Family,  by  Palma  Giovane— St.  Cathe- 
rine, and  other  Saints,  by  Parmigianino 
—the  Last  Supper,  School  of  Titian— 
St.  John,  by  Paolo  Veronese— the  Holy 
Family,  by  Pomarancio— Lucretia,  by 
Bronzino— and  the  Holy  Family,  by 
Luini  Fontana.  Fourth  room.  The 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Raphael!! 
— the  same  subject,  by  Vandyck!— Circe, 
by  Dosso  Dossi— the  Visitation,  by 
Rubens!— Saul  and  David,  byGiorgione! 
St.  Cecilia,  by  Domenicliino!—  St.  John, 
copied  from  Raphael,  by  Giulio  Romano 
— Europa,  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino— the 
Flagellation,  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo 
—a  Group  of  Persons  eating,  by  Teniers 
—the  Birth  of  the  Madonna,  School  of 
Titian— two  of  the  Apostles,  in  separate 
pictures,  by  Michael  Angelo— Vanity,  by 
Luini— and  a  Head,  by  Paris  Fordone. 
Fifth  room.  Four  oval  Pictures,  by  Al- 
bano!!  the  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus, 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto— the  Holy  Family, 
School  of  Raphael— the  same  subject, 
by  Lorenzo  Tecreli—  the  Woman  de- 
tected in  Adultery,  by  Bonifazio-St.John, 
by  Giulio  Romano— Battle  of  Constan- 
tino, by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino — Venus,  by 
Padovanini— the  Holy  Family,  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo — and  Lucretia,  School  of 
Guido!  Sixth  room.  The  Fornarina, 
by  Giulio  Romano — and  several  Pictures 
of  Venus,  etc.,  by  various  masters. 
Seventh  room.  Sacred  and  Profane 
Love,  by  Titian!!— Portrait  of  Caesar 
Borgia,  by  Raphael!!— Portrait  of  a  Car- 
dinal, by  Raphael— Portrait,  by  Pordc- 


none!—the  Prodigal  Son,  by  Titian— a 
Boy  with  Flowers,  by  Caravaggio!— a 
Faun,  by  Lodovico  Caracci!— the  Holy 
Family,  by  Agostino  Caracci— and  a 
Cabinet  Picture,  representing  the  Re- 
surrection of  Lazarus,  by  the  same 
master.  Eighth  room.  The  Graces,  by 
Titian!! — the  Prodigal  Son,  by  Guer- 
cinoi  the  Saviour  on  the  Cro^s,  by 
Vandyck!— Cattle,  by  Paul  Potter!— a 
Small  Head  of  Christ,  by  Carlo  Dolci!— a 
Small  Head  of  the  Madonna,  by  the 
same  master! — Samson,  by  Titian  (a 
Sketch)— Portrait  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
by  Bronzino— the  Resurrection  of  La- 
zarus, by  Garofollo — the  Magdalene,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto— the  Flagellation,  by 
Garofolo— two  Portraits  painted  on 
marble,  by  Bronzino — and  the  Holy 
Family,  by  Caravaggio.  Ninth  room. 
A  Concert,  by  Leonello  Spada!— the 
Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Carlo 
Dolci! — Lot  and  his  Daughters,  by 
Gherardo  delle  Notti— the  Holy  Family, 
by  Venuti— the  same  subject,  by  Scipio 
Gaetano — the  same  subject,  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto— the  same  subject,  by  Giovanni 
Bellino— the  Wife  of  Titian,  by  himself 
— the  Holy  Family,  by  Garofolo— the 
Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Frangi — 
the  Ascension,  by  Taddeo  Zuccari— and 
a  Cook,  by  Caravaggio. 

Palazzo  Sciarra.  The  second  Storey 
of  this  Edifice  contains  a  small  but 
choice  collection  of  Pictures;  the  greater 
part  of  which  once  enriched  the  Palazzo 
Barberini.  First  room.  Christ  bearing 
his  Cross,  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino— St.  Bar- 
bara, i)y  Pietro  da  Cortona— Noli  me 
tangere,  by  Garofolo !— the  Madonna  and 
our  Saviour,  by  Giovanni  Bellino — a  fine 
copy  of  the  Transfiguration,  by  Carlo 
Napolitano — S.  Sebastiano,  by  Pietro 
Perugino— Christ  and  the  Woman  of 
Samaria,  by  Garofolo! — S.  Francesco 
and  an  Angel,  by  Carlo  Veneziano — 
Abraham's  Sacrifice,  by  Gherardo  delle 
Notti — Raphael's  Fornarina*  by  Giulio 
Romano — a  small  Picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  our  Saviour,  by  Titian — 
another  of  the  Holy  Family,  by  Bassano 
— another  of  the  Deposition  from  the 
Cross,  by  Bassano — a  large  Antique 
Painting,  subject  unknown.  Second 
room.  A  Small  Landscape,  by  Paul 
Brill— two  Landscapes,  by  Claude  Lor- 
rain! — two  ditto,  by  Fiammingo— two, 
of  a  larger  size,  by  Both!— Cupid,  by  the 
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Cav.  Landi— two  small  Landscapes,  by 
Breughel!  and,  between  them,  a  small 
Claude— a  Landscape,  by  NicolasPoussin 
— several  other  Landscapes;  and  a  Pic- 
ture representing  the  Church  ofGesii, 
during  the  Canonisation  of  St.  Ignatius 
and  S.  Francesco  Saverio  :  the  archi- 
tectural part  of  this  painting  is  by  Ga- 
liani,  and  the  figures  are  by  Andrea 
Sacchi.  Third  room.  The  Holy  Fa- 
mily, by  Frangi— Noah  intoxicated,  by 
Andrea  Sacchi— the  Flagellation,  by 
Leonello  Spada— Cleopatra,  by  Lan- 
franco !— the  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
by  Baroccio  — the  Saviour  between 
Angels,  by  Fiammingo— Samson,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  painted  either  by 
Carocelli,  or  Guercino !— Moses,  by 
Guido!— the  Holy  Family,  by  Albano!— 
and  our  Saviour,  theMadonna, and  other 
Saints,  by  Albert  Durer.  Fourth  room. 
Vanity  and  Modesty,  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci!!!— Gamblers  cheating  a  Youth, 
by  Caravaggio!!!— Conjugal  Love,  by 
Agostino  Caracci— the  Magdalene,  by 
Guido!— St.  James,  by  Guercino— the 
death  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  by  Albert 
Burer — the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by 
Garofolo  ! — Titian,  and  his  Family,  by 
himself!— Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Titian! 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus  (a  Sketch),  by 
Nicolas  Poussin!— the  Maddalena  delle 
radici,  by  Guido!! — S.  Girolamo,  by 
Guercino!—  St.  Mark,  by  ditto! — St.  John, 
by  ditto! — two  Shepherds  of  Arcadia 
contemplating  a  Human  Skull,  by 
Schidone(')— Portrait  of  a  Youth,  by 
Raphael!— Head  of  St.  John  after  De- 
capitation, by  Giorgione—  the  Madonna, 
the  Saviour,  and  St.  John,  by  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo;  together  with  Small  Pic- 
tures, by  Breughel,  Albano,  etc. 

Palazzo  Doria.  This  magnificent  Pa- 
lace contains  a  large  and  fine  collection 
of  Pictures;  among  which  are  the  most 
celebrated  Landscapes  at  Rome.  The 
first  apartment,  shown  to  strangers,  is 
ornamented  with  a  Painting  on  the  Ceil- 
ing, by  Pietro  da  Cortona ;  it  represents 
Noah's  Sacrifice.  The  second  apartment 
contains  Landscapes  in  tempera,  by 
Gasparo  Poussin,  Ciccio  Napolitano, 
etc.  The  third  apartment  likewise 
contains  Landscapes,  by  Gasparo  Pous- 
sin ;  and  a  Picture,  by  Castiglione,  of  a 

(OThc  skull  rests  upon  a  tomb  bearing  this 
inscription,  "  I,  toe,  wasof  Arca.lia." 
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Female  Turk  on  horseback!  Fourth 
apartment.  The  marriage  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine, by  Scipio  Gaetano— two  Small 
Landscapes,  by  Both;  one  of  which  re- 
presents the  Repose  inEgypt,  the  other 
the  Fable  of  Mercury  and  Herse.  Fifth 
apartment.  Endymion,  by  Guercino— 
Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Titian— Portrait 
of  Macchiavelli,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  ! — 
Portrait  of  Donna  OlimpiaMaldachini,^) 
artist  unknown — Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by 
Paolo  Veronese — the  Death  of  Abel,  by 
Salvator  Rosa!— Christ  bearing  his 
Cross,  by  Frangipani— Jansenius,  by 
Titian — Portraits  of  Bartolo  and  Baldo, 
in  the  same  picture,  by  Raphael!! — 
Icarus  and  Daedalus,  School  of  Andrea 
Sacchi— the  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
by  Vasari— a  Landscape,  by  Both— Head 
of  a  Lady,  by  Titian— a  Fieta,  by  Anni- 
bale  Caracci!— a  Landscape,  by  Both — 
Diana  andEndymion,  by  Rubens —  Por- 
trait, by  Vandyck— Portrait  by  Titian — 
Portraitofa  Gentleman  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  by  Titian— Portrait  of  a  celebrated 
VVidow,by  Vandyck-S. Girolamo,  by  An- 
nibale  Caracci.  Sixth  apartment.  Por- 
trait, by  Rubens,  of  his  Wife— Portrait, 
likewise  by  Rubens,  of  a  gentleman  with 
gloves— Portrait,  by  Holbein,  of  his  Wife 
-andSemiramis,  Caracci  School.Seventh 
apartment.  Jacob's  Journey,  by  Bas- 
sano — Icarus  and  Daedalus,  by  Albano — 
a  Presepio,  by  Bassano— Bathsheba,  by 
Bronchuest — the  Holy  Family,  by  Lodo- 
vico  Caracci — and  Grecian  Charity,  by 
Valentin.  Gallery.  First  division.  The 
Visitation,  by  Garofolo— the  Madonna, 
by  Sassoferrato!—  a  Landscape,  by  Do- 
menichino!— two  small  ova!  Landscapes, 
by  ditto!— the  Confessor  of  Rubens, 
by  the  latter!— the  Magdalene,  by 
Titian— the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  Anni- 
bale  Caracci ! ! !— a  large  and  splendid 
Landscape,  by  Claude!!!— the  Visita- 
tion, by  Annibale  Caracci! ! !— St.  John 
Baptist,  by  Valentin— the  Assumption 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  by  Annibale  Ca- 
racci !! !— S.  Francesco,  and  Angels, 
by  Annibale  Caracci!!!— Lot  and  his 
Daughters,  by  Gherardo  delle  Notti ! — 
two  Landscapes,  by  Both— Christ  borne 
to  the  Sepulchre,  by  Annibale  Caracci!!! 
the  Death  of  Tancred,  by  Guercino— the 
Nativity,    by   Annibale    Caracci!!!  — 

(2)  The  Favourite  of  InnccentX.,  and  bis 
Sister-in-law. 

is. 
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St.  Rocco,  by  Schidone— the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  by  Annibale  Caracci !!!— a 
large  and  splendid  Landscape,  by  Claude, 
representing  a  Sacrifice  to  the  Delphic 
Apollo !!!!—  Sketch,  by  Correggio,  of 
Virtue  and  other  Figures.  The  second 
division  of  the  Gallery  contains  Frescos 
on  the  Ceiling,  by  Melani;  but  no  easel 
pictures.  Third  division. — A  beautiful 
Landscape,  by  Claude,  with  Figures  by 
Filippo  Lauri,  representing  the  Repose 
in  Egypt!!!— a  half-length  Female  Fi- 
gure, by  Murillo  !— the  Holy  Family,  by 
Garofolo— a  Head,  by  Rubens— a  Magda- 
lene, by  Feti— the  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocents,  by  Luca  Giordano— a  Land- 
scape, by  Paul  Brill!— the  Prodigal  Son, 
by  Guercino! — a  Landscape,  by  Torre- 
giani! — two  Small  Landscapes,  by 
Claude!— the  Magdalene,  by  Annibale 
Carnas— St.  Agnes,  by  Guercino!— the 
Madonna  adoring  the  sleeping  Saviour, 
by  Guido!— Pope  Panfiii,  by  Velasquez 
—the  Madonna,  by  Parmigianino— 
Marsyas  teaching  Olympus  to  blow  the 
Dorian  Flute,  by  Annibale  Caracci — a 
PresepiOj  by  Parmigianino — a  large  and 
sublime  Landscape,  by  Salvator  Rosa, 
called  h is Belisario  .'/.'J— a  Landscape,  by 
Both,  with  Figures  representing  Christ 
in  the  Wilderness,  attended  by  Angels — 
four  Misers  counting  money,  attributed 
to  Manescalco  of  Anvers ! — a  half-length 
figure  ofaFaun,  with  Pan's  Pipe,  School 
of  Rembrandt — the  Madonna,  the  Infant 
Jesus,  and  Saints,  by  Lodovico  Caracci. 
Fourth  division.  An  Ecce  Homo,  by 
Lodovico  Caracci— the  Holy  Family 
with  two  Angels,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo— 
the  Earth,  being  one  of  the  four  Ele- 
ments painted  by  Breughel!— a  Land- 
scape, with  figures  of  a  Hermit,  etc.  by 
Bomenichino! — Susanna,  by  Annibale 
Caracci— The  Air,  by  Breughel !— a 
Landscape  with  Figures  on  the  side  of 
a  river,  by  Bomenichino!!— Samson,  by 
Guercino— Noah's  Ark  by  Bassano— Fire, 
by  Breughel!— two  Small  Landscapes, 
by  Both— an  Angel  visiting  St.  Peter 
when  in  Prison,  by  Lanfranco!— a  Small 
Picture  of  our  Saviour,  on  the  Cross,  by 
Michael  Angelo!— the  Garden  of  Eden, 
by  Breughel !— Abraham's  Offering  of 
his  Son,  by  Titian!!— Water,  being  the 
fourth  Element  painted  by  Breughel  !— 

(■-)  This  Mosaic  is  supposed,  by  Winckel- 
inann,  to  represent  the  arrival  of  Mcnelaus 


aWeddingFeast,byTeniers!!—  a  Woman 
catching  Fleas,  by  Gherardo  delle  Motti 
— the  Maddalena  sedente,  by  Cara- 
vaggio! — Queen  Giovanna  of  Arragon, 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci— a  Copy  of  the 
Aldobrandini  Marriage,  by  Nicolas 
Poussin — Portrait  of  a  Duke  ofFerrara, 
by  Tintoretto — Portrait  of  an  old  Man 
with  a  Beard,  by  Titian — the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  by  Padovanino— and  the 
Holy  Family  and  St.  Catherine,  by 
Titian. 

Palazzo  Bracciano.  This  spacious 
Mansion,  built  by  the  Chigi  Family,  was 
purchased  and  fitted  up  with  peculiar 
taste  and  magnificence  by  the  late 
Duke  di  Bracciano.  The  Quadrangle 
and  Staircase  are  ornamented  with  an- 
cientandmodern Sculpture ;and  among 
the  Paintings,  in  the  rooms  usually 
shown  to  Strangers,  are  the  following. 
First  room.  Two  Landscapes,  by 
Claude,  one  of  which  is  very  beautiful 
— the  Holy  Family,  by  Giovanni  Bellino 
— the  Magdalene, by  Murillo— andChrist 
with  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  by  Pietro 
daCortona.  Secondroom.  Cleopatra, 
by  Guido!— the  Madonna  and  Infant 
Jesus,  by  Sassoferrato! — Painting  and 
Sculpture,  by  Guercino — Children,  by 
Giulio  Romano— S.  Gregorio,  by  Cara- 
vaggio— S.  Girolamo,  by  Guercino — a 
large  Picture,  by  Schidone— the  Mar- 
riage of  St. Catherine,  by  Parmigianino 
and  the  Holy  Family,  by  Giulio  Roma- 
no. Third  room.  Several  interesting 
Portraits;  among  which  are  two  Heads, 
by  Luini;  one  by  Raphael!  and  one,  by 
Velasquez,  representing  Innocent  X., — 
two  full  length  Portraits,  by  Vandyck— 
and  a  beautiful  miniature  Field,  by 
Annibale  Caracci!!  Fourth  room.  The 
Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto! — the 
same  subject,  by  Gherardo  delle  Notti — 
the  Madonna  and  ourSaviour,byRubens 
—a  Pieta,  by  Bassano— two  Sea-ports, 
by  Fiammingo — a  large  Picture,  by 
Palma  Giovane — S.  Francesco,  by  Lo- 
dovico Caracci — and  a  Magdalene,  by 
Guido.  The  fifth  roomcontains  a  Mosaic 
Pavement,  admirably  copied  from  that 
with  which  Sylla  is  supposed  to  have 
embellished  the  celebrated  Temple  of 
Fortune  at  Palestrina.(')  The  sixth 
apartment  (leading  to  the  ball-room) 

in  Egypt ;  but  Kirkcr  thinks  it  an  Allegory  : 
the  lirst  part  thowing  the  evils  occasioned 
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has  a  Ceiling  painted  by  Pozzi.  In  the 
Ball  Room  is  a  Mosaic  Pavement,  beau- 
tifully copied  from  that  which  adorns 
the  Circular  Hall  of  the  Vatican  Mu- 
seum. Here  are  several  pieces  of  modern 
Sculpture;  pre-eminent  among  which, 
is  the  Hercules  of  Canova,  represented 
in  the  act  of  throwing  Lichas  into  the 
sea.  Here  likewise  are  some  ancient 
Statues,  and  a  Ceiling  painted  by  Do- 
menico  del  Frati  and  the  Cav.  Landi : 
the  Oval,  near  the  Group  of  Hercules 
and  Lichas,  is  by  the  latter.  The  room 
communicating  with  this  apartment 
has  a  Ceiling  painted  by  the  Cav.  Ca- 
muccini ;  and  representing  the  Fable  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche.  The  Pavement  is  a 
Copy  from  ancient  Mosaics :  and  the 
room  in  the  same  line  beyond  this 
contains  an  ancient  Statue  of  a  Phi- 
losopher seated.  Beyond  the  ball-room, 
on  the  right,  is  a  Gallery  ornamented 
with  an  ancient  Statue  of  a  Canephora, 
and  a  Ceiling  finely  painted  by  Palagi. 
Palazzo  Colonna.  This  immense 
Structure  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Domus 
Cornelii.  On  the  Staircase  is  a  Statue 
representing  a  Captive  (probably  taken 
from  the  Forum  of  Trajan);  and  fixed  in 
the  Wall,  opposite  to  the  door  of  en- 
trance, is  a  Basso-rilievo  of  porphyry, 
representing  the  Head  of  Medusa,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  likeness  of  Nero.  The 
ante-room  to  the  Gallery  contains  se- 
veral Pictures;  among  which  are, 
Calvin,  by  Titian— Luther,  by  the  same 
artist— Cain  and  Abel,  by  Andrea  Sacchi 
— Europa,  by  Albano— a  Peasant  eating, 
attributed  to  Annibale  Caracci— and  a 

by  Fortune  when  adverse;  the  second,  the 
sacrifices  offered  to  render  her  propilious  ; 
and  the  third,  the  solemnities  used  in  thank- 
ing her  for  favours  bestowed.  The  Car- 
dinal de  Polignac  supposes  it  to  represent 
the  Expediliou  of  Alexander  to  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter-Am  mon :  and  the  AbbeBarlhelemy 
(in  consequence,  perhapf,  of  observing  that 
several  of  the  figures  are  in  the  Roman 
military  garb,  and  that,  above  the  gate  of  a 
building  ornamented  with  four  Egyptian  sta- 
tues, is  a  Roman  Eagle)  supposes  the  subject 
to  be  Adrian's  Travels  in  Egypt ;  and  thus 
far  seems  certain,  that  the  seene  lies  in  the 
Island  of  Elephantine,  near  Syene,  and  below 
the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  Mo  aics  were  used  in 
Persia  during  the  time  of  Artaxcrxes;  and 
thence  the  art  of  making  them  was  probably 
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Portrait,  by  Paolo  Veronese.  The  Co- 
lonna Gallery  (with  respect  to  size  and 
architecture,  the  finest  apartment  at 
Rome)  measures,  in  length,  two  hundred 
and  nine  Paris  feet;  and,  in  breadth, 
thirty-five  :  at  each  extremity  is  a  Ves- 
tibule, separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Gallery  by  Columns  and  Pilasters  of 
giallo  antico.  The  Ceiling  is  well  paint- 
ed ;and  representsthe  sanguinary  Battle 
of  Lepanto,  fought  in  the  Gulf  of  Patras ; 
and  among  the  Pictures  and  Statues 
which  embellish  this  apartment  are  the 
following :— a  Landscape,  by  Nicolas 
Poussin— ditto,  by  Vander  Werf—  Land- 
scapes, by  Gasparo  Poussin,  Orizonle, 
Paul  Brill,  Breughel,  Berghem,  etc.— 
the  Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and  St.  John, 
byRomanelli — Si.  Peter  with  the  Angel, 
by  Lanfranco— the  Magdalene  in  glory, 
by  Annibale  Caracci— S.  Sebastiano,  by 
Guercino— St.  John  in  the  Desert,  by 
Salvator  Rosa— Caesar  sacrificing,  by 
Carlo  Maratta — and  a  Sketch  by  Titian, 
of  himself  and  his  Family  at  their  de- 
votions. Statues  of  Venus,  Germanicus, 
Trajan,  and  Flora,  together  with  that  of 
a  Recumbent  Female,  supposed  to  be 
Grecian  sculpture. 

The  Palace  likewise  contains  a  small 
Column  of  rosso  antico,  called  the  Co- 
lonna  Bellica ,  which  once  stood  before 
the  Temple  of  Bellona;  and  near  what 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Site  of 
that  Temple,  the  Column  in  question 
was  found. (0 

Palazzo  Giustiniani.  This  Edifice 
stands  on  the  site  of  Nero's  Baths;  (=) 
whence  several  of  the  Antiquities  of  its 

transported  to  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Rome. 
But  the  Mosaic  at  Paiestrina  seem?,  from 
the  shape  of  the  Greek  letters  (particularly 
the  Epsilon  and  Sigma),  in  which  the  names 
of  the  animals  represented  are  specified,  to 
be  rather  of  the  second  century  than  older, 
in  which  case  this  Mosaic  must  have  teen 
made  long  after  Sylla's  time,  and  probably 
during  the  reign  of  Adrian.  It  is  worth  notice 
ihat  tbe  writer  of  the  History  of  Animals  in 
Greek  (by  name  JEWim)  was  a  native  of 
Praeueste,  and  the  contemporary  of  Adrian. 

(■)  When  Rome  declared  war  against  a  fo- 
reign enemy,  an  arrow  was  shot  from  the  top 
of  l  he  Column  which  stood  before  the  Temple 
of  Bellona:  and  Livy  mentions  (lib.  i.)  that  a 
javelin  thrown  toward  an  enemy's  territory 
was  a  declaration  of  war. 

(»)  Nero's  Baths  were  restored  by  Alexander 
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Museum  were  taken  :  but  as  the  major 
part  have  been  sold,  little  now  remains 
worth  notice,  except  a  Group  in  the 
Hall  of  entrance,  representing  two  War- 
riors fighting ;  and,  in  the  other  Apart- 
ments, a  Grecian  Statue,  with  the  arms 
elevated— a  Group  called  Conjugal  Love 
— a  Bust  of  Scipio— a  Statue,  called 
Paris — ditto,  of  a  Goat — a  Group  repre- 
senting Hercules  and  Cerberus— and  the 
Statue  of  a  sleeping  Female. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Luigi  de'  Francesi.  The 
second  Chapel  on  the  right  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Entrance  to  this  Church  contains 
Frescos,  by  Domenichino;  which  repre- 
sent the  Alms-deeds,  Death,  and  Apo- 
theosis ofSt.  Cecilia, with  other  circum- 
stances relative  to  her,  and  her  Husband, 
St.  Valerian. 

Palazzo  Massimi— celebrated  for 
containing  the  Statue  of  a  Discobolus, 
in  white  marble,  copied  from  that,  in 
bronze,  by  Myron ;  and  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  sculpture  in  Rome!!!  It  was 
found  on  the  Esquiline  Hill.  On  the 
back-front  of  the  Palazzo  Massimi  are 
Frescos,  by  Caravaggio ! 

Palazzo  Brascki.  This  magnificent 
Structure,  built  after  the  designs  of  the 
Cav.  Morelli,  is  adorned  by  a  Staircase 
particularly  beautiful,  both  with  respect 
to  its  construction  and  its  decorations; 
among  the  latter  of  which  are  sixteen 
Columns  of  red  Oriental  Granite ;  Pilas- 
ters of  the  same;  and  four  antique 
Statues,  namely,  Commodus,  Ceres, 
Achilles,  and  Pallas.  In  the  apartments 
upstairs  are  the  followingPictures :  The 
Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by  Sasso- 
ferrato— the  same  subject,  by  Guido — 
the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  Saints, 
by  Garofolo— two  fine  Portraits,  by 
Vandyck— Delilah  and  Samson,  by  Ca- 
ravaggio—the  Miracle  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  by  Garofolo !— the  Woman  de- 
lected in  Adultery,  by  Titian!— the 
Madonna  and  Angels,  by  Murillo!!— the 
Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  by  Fra  Barto- 

Severus ;  they  extended  to  the  Piazza  Ron- 
dinini ;  near  which  spot,  in  a  Public-house, 
contiguous  to  the  Church  of  the  Maddalena, 
part  of  their  remains  may  be  traced.  They 
must  have  been  sumptuously  ornamented, 
judging  by  the  number  of  fine  statues,  busts, 
and  Bassi-rilievi,  found  in  them. 

(')  A  mutilated  Statue,  commonly  called 
Pasquin,  which  rests  against  one  of  the 
exterior  Walls  of  the  Bras<  hi  Palace,  is  sup- 


lommeo— the  Marriage  ofCana  in  Ga- 
lilee, by  Garofolo!— S.  Sebasliano,  by 
Fiammingo— Copy,  by  one  of  the  Ca- 
racci  School,  of  a  Holy  Family  painted 
by  Raphael  —  Lucretia,  by  Paolo  Ve- 
ronese— and  the  Crucifixion,  by  Tinto- 
retto. 

An  unfinished  apartment  of  this 
Palace  contains  a  celebrated  Colossal 
Statue  of  Antinous,  in  the  character  of 
Osiris,  the  Egyptian  Bacchus :  it  was 
found  in  the  Villa  of  Antoninus  Pius,  at 
Palestrina,  during  the  Pontificate  of 
Pius  VI.;  is  of  beautiful  Greek  marble, 
and  about  eleven  English  feet  in  height. 
The  left  hand  once  held  a  thyrsus  of 
bronze;  and  close  to  the  left  leg  stands 
the  mystic  Basket  of  Bacchus.  The 
bronze  drapery,  which  originally  cover- 
ed part  of  this  figure,  is,  like  the  thyr- 
sus, lost;  the  face  and  hair  precisely 
resemble  the  Alto-rilicvo  of  Antinous  in 
the  Villa  Albani !  the  character  is  beau- 
tiful; the  position  grand  and  imposing; 
the  execution  delicate;  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  marble  perfect;  in  shorl, 
this  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Flaxman,  the  finest  of  all  the  existing 
statues  of  Antinous. (>) 

Palazzo  Farnese.  This  immense  Pa- 
lace, commenced  by  Sangallo,  and 
finished  byMichaelAngelo and  Giacomo 
della  Porta,  is  a  peculiarly  fine  piece  of 
architecture.^)  Before  it  stand  two 
magnificent  oval  Basins  of  Egyptian 
granite  (above  seventeen  feet  in  length, 
and  in  depth  between  four  and  five), 
which  were  found  in  Caracalla's  Baths  ; 
and  in  the  Quadrangle  is  the  Sarco- 
phagus of  Caecilia  Metella,  made  of 
Parian  marble,  and  found  in  her  Monu- 
ment. The  Gallery  above  stairs  is 
ornamented  with  some  of  the  most 
admired  Frescos  in  Rome,  executed  by 
Annibale  Caracci  and  his  scholars.  The 
centre  piece  on  the  Ceiling  represents 
the  Triumph  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  ! 
Other  paintings  represent  Paris  re- 
posed (judging  by  what  remains)  to  have  been 
originally  a  splendid  work,  representing 
Menelaus  with  the  dead  body  of  Patroclus. 

(»)  Most  of  the  materials  for  building  the 
Farnese  Palace  were  taken  from  the  Colos- 
seum and  the  theatre  of  Marcellus :  indeed 
the  Colosseum,  during  many  years,  seems  to 
have  been  considered  merely  as  a  stone- 
quarry. 
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ceiving  the  golden  Apple  from  Mercury 
--Pan  offering  goat-skins  to  Diana — 
Galatea^  with  Tritons,  Nymphs,  and 
Loves — Jupiter  and  Juno — Apolloflaying 
Marsyas— Boreas  carrying  off  Orythia— 
Diana  and  Endymion — Eurydice  re- 
called to  the  Shades  Below— Europa  on 
the  Bull — Aurora  and  Cephalus  in  a 
chariot,  Titan  asleep,  and  Cupid  flying 
with  a  basket  of  roses— Venus  and 
Anchises— Hercules  and  lole— Cupid 
binding  a  Satyr— Salmacis  and  Herma- 
phroditus— Syrinx  turned  into  reeds  by 
Pan — Leander,  conducted  by  Cupid, 
swimming  to  visit  Hero— Perseus  and 
Andromeda — Combat  between  Perseus 
and  Phineas— Polyphemus  playing  on 
the  Syringa,  to  charm  Galatea— Poly- 
phemus hurling  the  fragment  of  a  rock 
at  Acis — Jupiter  and  Ganymedes— and 
Hyacinthus  and  Apollo.  Another  apart- 
ment, called  II  Gabinetto,  contains 
fine  Frescos,  by  AnnihaleCaracci;  name- 
ly, Hercules  supporting  the  celestial 
Globe— Ulysses  delivering  his  compa- 
nions from  Circe— the  sameHero  passing 
the  Islands  of  the  Sirens— Anapius  and 
Amphinomus  saving  their  Parents  from 
Death,  during  an  Eruption  of  iEtna — 
Perseus  beheading  Medusa— and  Her- 
cules Wrestling  with  the  Nemaean  Lion. 
The  Ornaments  in  chiaro  scuro,  which 
divide  these  paintings,  are  beautifully 
executed. 

Palazzo  Spada.  The  ground  floor  of 
this  Edifice  contains  two  rooms  filled 
with  Sculpture.  In  the  first,  is  a  Copy 
of  the  head  of  Laocoon,  and  a  Statue  of 
Antisthenes  sealed  !!  In  the  second,  are 
eight  Bassi-rilievi,  found  in  the  Temple 
of  Bacchus!!  and  a  Colossal  Statue  of 
a  Warrior  holding  a  Globe,  supposed 
(though  without  sufficient  authority)  to 
represent  Pompey,  and  to  be  the  figure 
at  whose  base  Caesar  fell ! !  This  Statue, 
according  to  report,  was  found  in  a 
Vault,  under  the  Strada  de'  Leutari, 
near  the  Piazza  di  Pasquino.  Among 
the  Pictures  upstairs  the  following  are 
some  of  the  most  striking :  First  room. 
David  with  the  Head  of  Goliath,  by 
Guercino;  and  Boman  Charity,  by  Ca- 
ravaggio.  Second  room.  Judith  with 
the  Head  of  Holofernes,  by  Guido— Lu- 
cretia,  by  ditto!— the  head  of  Seneca, 
by  Salvator  Rosa— a  Landscape,  by  Te 
niers — Jacob  at  the  Well,  by  Nicolas 
Poussin— and  Time  unveiling  Truth,  by 


Albano.  Thirdroom.  A  Mother  teach- 
ing her  Child  to  work,  by  Caravaggio  ! ! 
—the  Saviourbefore  Pilate,  by  Gherardo 
delle  Notti— Beatrice  Cenci,  by  Paolo 
Veronese  —  and  Dido  on  the  Funeral 
Pile,  by  Guercino.  Fourthroom.  Por- 
trait of  Paul  III.,  by  Titian— ditto,  of 
Cardinal  Spada, by  Guido— a  Snow  Piece, 
attributed  to  Teniers— the  Heads  of  two 
Boys,  attributed  to  Correggio! !— The 
Magdalene,  by  Guercino— a  female  Mu- 
sician, by  Caravaggio— and  a  large  Pic- 
ture representing  the  Flight  of  Helen, 
by  Guido. 

Palazzo  Mattei.  This  Palace  stands 
on  the  Site  of  the  Circus  Flaminius. 
The  Quadrangle  exhibils  an  ancient 
and  valuable  Basso-rilievo  of  green  ba- 
salt, representing  an  Egyptian  sacrifi- 
cial procession  !  and  on  the  Stairs  are 
two  antique  Seats  of  marble,  and  two 
fine  Bassi-rilievi.  The  Corridor  above 
is  likewise  ornamented  with  Bassi-ri- 
lievi ;  and  in  the  rooms  usually  shown 
to  Strangers  are  the  following  Paintings 
—Fish,  Poultry,  and  Butcher's  Meat,  four 
Pictures,  all  by  Passeri— Charles  I.  and 
Charles  II.  of  England  (when  young),  by 
Vandyck — two  Landscapes,  attributed 
to  Passeri— a  Holy  Family,  of  the  Ca- 
racci  School— Abraham's  Sacrifice,  by 
Guido— the  Nativity,  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona— and  theCavalcade  ofClementVIH. 
and  the. Entry  of  Charles  V.  into  Bolo- 
gna, by  Tempesta.  The  Gallery  con- 
tains a  Bust  of  Cicero;  and  its  Ceiling  is 
painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Paul 
Brill,  etc. 

Palazzo  Costaguti.  Here  are  six 
Ceilings  finely  painted  in  fresco ;  the 
first,  by  Albano,  represents  Hercules 
wounding  the  Centaur— The  second,  by 
Domenichino,  represents  Apollo  in  his 
Car;  Time  bringing  Truth  to  light ;  and 
Boys  with  lions'  skins,  Hercules'  club, 
etc. ! !— The  third,  by  Guercino,  repre- 
sents Rinaldo  and  Armida !— The  fourth, 
by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino,  represents  Juno 
nursing  Hercules.  This  room  likewise 
contains  Portraits  of  a  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Ferrara,  by  Titian;  and  an 
interesting  Picture  of  a  Gipsy,  by  Cara- 
vaggio—The  fifth  Ceiling,  by  Lanfranco, 
represents  Justice  embracing  Peace — 
and  the  sixth,  by  Romanelli,  represents 
Arion  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  preserv- 
ed by  a  dolphin. 

Pa'azzo  Falconieri.    The  Pictures 
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here,  collected  by  Cardinal  Fesch,  are 
very  numerous,  and  several  of  them 
very  valuable;  those  of  the  Flemish 
School  especially.  The  first  floor  con- 
tains, the  Visitation,  by  Daniello  da 
Volterra— Christ  supping  with  the  Pil- 
grims, by  Paolo  Veronese,  who  has  in- 
troduced portraits  of  his  own  family 
into  the  picture— the  Last  Judgment, 
by  Tintoretto— the  Assumption,  by  Gui- 
do !— a  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Andrea 
di  Salerno— a  fine  Bassano— the  Daugh- 
ter of  Herodias  with  the  Head  of  St. 
John  (the  latter  finely  executed),  by 
Guercino— the  Holy  Sepulchre,  by  Al- 
bano!— the  Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and 
St.  John,  by  Murillo!— Peace  and  Jus- 
tice, artist  doubtful — a  fine  Portrait,  by 
Titian — S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  by  Domeni- 
chino — Semiramis,  at  her  Toilet,  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  a  revolt,  by  3Iengs 
— two  Portraits,  by  Paris  Bordone — a 
Landscape,  by  Salvator  Rosa— ditto,  at- 
tributed to  Titian— ditto,  attributed  to 
Annibale  Caracci— ditto,  by  Gasparo 
Poussin — the  Saviour  borne  by  Angels 
after  the  Crucifixion,  byCorrcggio! — 
two  Children,  by  Ditto  !— a  Holy  Family, 
by  ditto  !— a  Madonna  and  Child,  by  An- 
nibale Caracci— St.  John,  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci— a  Picture  in  the  style  of  Mu- 
rillo, artist  unknown— a  Picture,  paint- 
ed by  Raphael  when  he  was  only  eigh- 
teen, before  he  quitted  the  School  of 
Perugino — and  another,  painted  after- 
wards, when  he  was  five-and-twenty — 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  by  Annibale  Ca- 
racci !— Sketch,  by  Correggio — a  Holy 
Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto— a  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  by  Schidone! — Cupid 
mounted  on  anEagle,byDomenichino! 
—a  HolyFamily,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  S — 
St.  John,  by  Correggio ! — three  Frescos, 
sketched  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  fi- 
nished by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo— St. 
John  preaching,  by  Rembrandt !— four 
Heads,  by  ditto,  one  being  his  own  like- 
ness—a  Landscape  with  Cattle,  by  Cuyp! 
—another,  with  Fishermen,  by  ditto! 

('Mn  order  to  see  Cardinal  Fesch's  picture?, 
it  is  requisite  to  apply  to  his  Seeretary  for 
permission ;  and  likewise  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  wish  to  be  ad- 
mitted. 

(2)  Unless  the  Custode  be  apprised  before- 
hand, it  is  not  always  possible  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  the  Palazzo  Farnesina. 
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—a  Landscape,  by  Paul  Potter— a  Phi- 
losopher, by  Gerard  Dow  ! — a  Battle,  by 
Wouvermans ! — the  Caravan,  by  Adrian 
Vanderwelde  !— a  Landscape,  by  Paul 
Potter!— the  Saviour  in  Prison,  by  Te- 
niers— a  Landscape,  by  Isaac  Van  Os- 
tade!— the  inside ofa  Cottage, orStable, 
by  Teniers !— Peter  denying  the  Saviour, 
by  Gherardo  delleNotti— the  Magdalene, 
by  Vandyck— insides  of  Churches,  by 
Peter  Neff— an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Rem- 
brandt— the  Ascension,  by  Vandyck, 
etc.,  etc.  The  second  floor  has  not 
lately  been  shown  to  Foreigners;  but 
contained,  when  last  exhibited  to  pub- 
lic view,  a  Picture  of  Diana  and  other 
Figures,  by  Le  Sueur — Christ,  Mary, 
and  Martha,  by  the  same  master— the 
following  Pictures  by  Nicholas  Poussin ; 
the  Holy  Family  with  Angels — Human 
Life  represented  by  the  four  Seasons  ! — 
the  Deluge!— and  a  Landscape,  called 
Les  Chartreux  !  —  Landscapes,  by 
Claude,  etc.  etc.(0 

Palazzo  Farnesina.  (2)  The  En- 
trance Hall  of  this  Edifice  is  finely 
painted  in  Fresco,  by  Raphael  and  his 
Scholars,  who  have  represented  the 
History  of  Psyche.  On  the  Ceiling  are 
the  Council  and  Banquet  of  the  Gods — 
in  one  of  the  Angles  are  the  Graces; 
and  she,  whose  back  only  is  seen,  was 
executed  entirely  by  Raphael.  In  an 
adjoining  Room  is  his  Galatea,  colour- 
ed by  himself,  together  with  a  fine  Co- 
lossal Head  (in  one  of  the  Lunettes) 
sketched  by  Michael  Angelo.  (3)  On 
the  Ceiling  of  this  room  are  Diana  in 
her  Car — and  the  Fable  of  Medusa— to- 
gether with  several  other  Ornaments, 
by  Daniello  da  Volterra,  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo,  and  Balthazar  Peruzzi.  The 
Hall  above  stairs  is  ornamented  with 
a  Painting  of  Vulcan's  Forge,  by  Pe- 
ruzzi; and  a  Frieze,  executed  by  the 
Scholars  of  Raphael. 

Palazzo  Corsini.  This  noble  Palace, 
once  the  residence  of  Christina  of  Swe- 
den, contains  a  magnificent  double  Stair- 

(3)  We  are  told  that  Michael  Angelo,  think- 
ing the  figures  in  this  room  too  diminutive 
for  Ihe  situations  in  which  they  are  placed, 
drew  the  above-named  Head,  in  order  to 
make  Raphael  sensible  of  his  error;  and 
Raphael  is  supposed  to  have  felt  the  criticism 
so  poignantly,  that  he  became  disgusted 
with  his  work,  and  left  it  unfinished. 
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case,  which  leads  to  a  suite  of  Apart- 
ments enriched  with  some  good  Sculp- 
ture and  several  fine  Pictures.  First 
Room.  A  Sarcophagus,  found  at  Antium! 
—an  ancient  Mosaic— a  Head,  copied 
from  Guido,  in  modern  Mosaic— a  Bust, 
in  nero  antico.  Second  room.  The 
Marriage  of  SI.  Catherine,  by  Carlo  Ma- 
ratta— Landscapes,  by  Orizonte,  etc. 
Third  room.  A  Head,  by  Rubens !— an 
Ecce  Homo,  by  Guercino! !!— Christ 
before  Pilate,  by  Vandyck!— St.  Peter, 
by  Caravaggio— the  Holy  Family,  by  Ba- 
roccio— thcMadonnaand  Infant  Saviour, 
by  Caravaggio ! ! !— the  same  subject,  by 
Vandyck!— two  Small  Landscapes,  by 
SalvatorRosa — two  Heads,  supposed  to 
represent  Luther  and  his  Wife,  by  Hol- 
bein—the Holy  Family,  by  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo! !— the  same  subject,  by  Garo- 
folo— Heathen  Divinities,  by  Albano!— 
Portrait  of  Julius  II.,  attributed  to  Ra- 
phael—Portrait of  Philip  II.,  by  Titian— 
and  an  ancient  Consular  Chair,  of  Parian 
marble,  embellished  with  Bassi-rilievi; 
and  found  on,  or  near,  the  site  of  the 
Basilica  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Lalerano. 
Fourth  room.  The  Madonna  and  our 
Saviour,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto— a  Vestal, 
by  Carlo  Maratta— the  Holy  Family,  by 
ditto— Raphael's  Fornarina,  attributed 
to  Giulio  Romano— S.  Girolamo,  attri- 
buted to  Titian — Paul  III.,  attributed  to 
Raphael— the  Magdalene,  by  Baroccio— 
St.  John,  by  Guercino— the  Holy  Family, 
by  Bassano— the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter, 
by  Guido!— aWild  Beast  Hunt,by  Rubens! 
—the  Decapitation  of  St.  John, by  Guido!!! 
—St.  Peter  and  S.  Agata,  by  Lanfranco— 
Head  of  Cardinal  Barberini,  by  Domeni- 
chino— a  Hare,  by  Albert  Durer ! ! — and  a 
small  Statue  of  Christ,by  Michael  Angelo! 
Fifth  room.  The  Madonna,  by  Carlo 
Maratta— an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Carlo  Dolci ! 
—the  same  subject,  by  Guido— two  Land- 
scapes, by  the  master  of  Claude  Lorrain — 
the  Saviour  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria, 
by  Guercino— and  the  Nativity,  by  Ghe- 
rardo  delle  Notti.  Sixth  room.  Portrait 
of  a  Lady,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci — the 
Sons  of  Charles  V,,  by  Titian— Cardinal 
Casliglione,  by  Raphael!— a  Cardinal, 
by  Domeniehino — and  a  Doge  of  Venice, 
by  Tintoretto.  Seventh  room.  The 
Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Mi  rillo ! ! ! 


—a  Small  Picture  of  Chris',  etc.,  by  Cor- 
reggio!  a  Large  Landscape,  by  Gasparo 
Poussin!!! — two  Landscapes,  by  Orizonte 
—Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  by  Garofolo 
— the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Bartolommeo,  by 
Lodovico  Caracci ! — a  Portrait,  by  Dome- 
niehino—Christ  disputing  with  the  Doc- 
tors, by  Luca  Giordano — the  Woman  de- 
tected in  Adultery,  by  Titian ! — and  S. 
Sebastiano,  by  Rubens.  Eiyhth  room. 
A  Pietd,  by  Lodovico  Caracci ! — St.  John 
Baptist,  by  Caravaggio — two  Oval  Pic- 
tures by  Albano— Judith  with  the  Head 
of  Holofernes,  by  Gherardo  delle  Notti ! 
— Love  sleeping,  by  Guido— Seneca  in 
the  Bath,  by  Caravaggio— Landscapes,  by 
Gasparo  Poussin — Peter  denying  Christ, 
by  Valentin— a  Sketch  for  a  Frieze,  by 
Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  ! — and  Susanna, 
by  Domeniehino.  Ninth  room.  Two 
Colossal  Heads,  by  Lodovico  Caracci — 
four  Heads,  by  Parmigianino — a  large 
Picture,  by  Titian,  representing  Venus, 
etc.— Sheep,  etc.,  byTeniers!— the  Holy 
Family,  by  Nicolas  Poussin  —  Prome- 
theus, by  Salvator  Rosa — the  Plague  at 
Milan,  by  Muratori— a  Landscape,  by 
Nicolas  Poussin !— and  two  Oval  Pictures 
of  Angels,  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo. 

Accademia  di  S.  Luca.  This  Aca- 
demy,and  theadjoining  Church  of  Saints 
Luca  and  Martina,  stand  near  the  Forum 
of  Augustus;  and  the  latter  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  on  the  foundations 
of  the  Secretarium  Senatus.  The  Aca- 
demy contains  the  Skull  of  Raphael— a 
celebrated  Picture,  by  that  Artist,  of  St. 
Luke  painting  the  Portraits  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  our  Saviour,  and  Raphael 
looking  on!(') — a  Picture  of  Christ  with 
the  Pharisee,  by  Titian!— two  Land- 
scapes, by  Salvator  Rosa— ditto,  by  Gas- 
paro Poussin— two  Heads,  by  Angelica, 
one  being  her  own  Portrait— Models,  by 
Michael  Angelo, of  some  ofhisFigures  in 
the  Cappella  de'  Principi  at  Florence; 
and  several  other  interesting  pieces  of 
Sculpture  and  Painting.  The  Church 
of  Saints  Luca  and  Martina  contains  a 
Recumbent  Statue  of  the  latter  Saint, 
under  the  great  altar,  by  Niccolo  Men- 
ghino;  and  here  likewise  is  a  Subterra- 
nean Chapel,  made  by  Pietro  da  Cortona 
at  his  own  expense. 
The  Roman   Accademia  delle  belle 


(')This  picture  has  been  so  much  restored,  that  very  little  now  remains  of  the  original 
painting,  by  Raphael. 
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Avli.  founded  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  is  also  called  "Accademia  di 
S.  Luca;"  and  the  Students  belonging 
to  this  useful  establishment  receive, 
gratuitously,  theoretical  and  practical 
lessons  on"  the  Art  of  Drawing.  This 
Academv  is  likewise  provided  with  able 
Masters,"  who  instruct  their  Pupils  in 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Architecture,  in  all 
ilsbranchcs,Geometry,Perspective,and 
Optics,  Anatomy,  History,  Mythology, 
and  Costumes. 

Rome  contains  severalHospitals:  that 
of  S.  Soirito  is  a  handsome  Edifice,  and 
receives  Foundlings  and  Sick  Persons  of 
all  descriptions :  but  the  want  of  clean- 
liness in  this  Hospital  renders  it  a  dan- 
gerous place  to  visit.  The  Hospital  of 
S.  Michele,  also,  is  a  spacious  Building; 
and  receives  the  Sick,  the  Aged,  and  the 
Orphan  PQor;  the  last  of  whom  are  in- 
structed in  the  Arts  of  Painting,  and  of 
weaving  Tapestry. 

The  Mosaic  Manufacture,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cav.  Camuccini,  at  the 
Vatican,  is  well  worth  notice ;  as  are  the 
Studtiof  so  many  distinguished  Artists, 
that  it  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
work  to  particularise  them  all. 

The  pre-eminent  Sculptor  of  the  pre- 
sent moment  (1831)  is  the  Cav.  Thor- 
waldsen ;  who  excels  in  every  branch  of 
his  sublime  Art:  and  whose  chisel  pro- 
duces Bassi-rilievi  which,  like  the  Fres- 
cos of  Raphael,  may  be  called  inimi- 
table. Other  distinguished  Sculptors 
are— the  Cav.  d'Este— Finelli— Pozzi — 
Gibson— Caputi,  celebrated  for  works  in 
bronze— Hopfgarten  and  Jollage,  like- 
wise celebrated  for  works  in  bronze — 
and  Gioacchino  and  Pietro  Belli,  distin- 
guished for  the  elegance  of  their  works 
in  silver. 

The  most  eminent  Historical  Painter 
is  the  Cav.  Camuccinif1)— and  among 
others  who  excel  in  this  branch  of  their 
art  are, Minardi — Wicar — and  Overbeck. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  Land- 
scape Painters  are— Voogd — Werstap- 
pen— Tcerlink— Chauvin— Catel  —and 
Caracciolo,  a   successful    imitator   of 

(')  The  Cav.  Camuccini  has,  at  his  private 
House,  a  collection  of  Pictures,  by  the  most 
distinguished  masters  ;  and  he  allows  these 
Pictures  to  be  seen  by  the  Public,  every 
Sunday  morning,  from  ten  till  two. 

(«)  A  LUl  of  the  Arli;ts   resident  at  Rome, 


Claude.— Keiserman  is  pre-eminent  as  a 
Landscape  Painter  in  Aquarella.  Si- 
gnora  Bianca  Boni — and  Signora  Enri- 
chettaFioroni,are  good  Miniature  Pain- 
ters. (a) 

Girometti,  as  an  Incisore,  is  pre- 
eminent, both  for  Camei  and  Intagli  of 
pietra  dura— and  Giovanni  Dies,  and 
Pestrini,  are  pre-eminent  for  Camei  of 
Conchiylia. 

Paoletti  excels  in  the  art  of  making 
Pastes,  and  Sulphurs — and  some  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Scagliola  and  Paint- 
ings all'  Encausto,  may  be  found  in 
the  Studio  of  Stefano  Angelini. 

Among  the  most  eminent  Mosaicisti 
is  Gioacchino  Barberi. 

Rome  is  usually  frequented  during 
winter  by  several  English  medical  men; 
and  two  well-known  Physicians,Doctors 
Kissock  and  Thompson,  reside  there. 
Mr.  Baines,  likewise,  a  member  of  the 
English  College  of  Surgeons,  who,  in 
consequence  of  delicate  health,  was 
compelled  to  retire  from  an  extensive 
practice  in  England,  is  now  (1836)  set- 
tled at  Rome. 

Messrs.  Torlonia  and  Co.,  the  princi- 
pal Bankers  in  this  City,  are  highly  re- 
spectable; and  likewise  particularly 
obliging  and  useful  to  the  BrilishNation. 

Messrs.  Freeborn  and  Co.  are  also 
respectable  Bankers,  and  these  Gentle- 
men forward  Works  of  Art  to  Great 
Britain. 

Rome  contains  six  Theatres;  all  of 
which  are  open  during  Carnival,  and 
some  at  other  seasons. 

The  Carnival  usually  begins  eight  days 
previous  to  Ash  Wednesday;  and  finishes 
with  Shrovetide.  During  this  period  of 
general  festivity,  the  Corso,  a  fine  street 
extending  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to 
the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  is  decorated  with 
tapestry  and  silk  hangings  from  every 
window  and  balcony, (3)  enlivened  with 
military  bands  of  Music,  and  crowded 
with  Masqueraders,  in  carriages  and  on 
foot,  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  sun- 
set ;  during  the  latter  part  of  which  time 
horse-races,  like  those  at  Florence,  are 

with  tbeir  places  of  abode,  has  been  lately 
published. 

(*)  When  Triumph*,  and  other  public  Pro- 
cessions, took  place  in  ancient  Rome,  the 
streets  were  decorated,  asat  the  present  day, 
with  vei's,  or  hangings. 
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exhibited.  At  night  the  Teatro  Aliberti, 
a  large  and  handsome  edifice,  is  open 
for  mask-balls :  and  though,  during  the 
three  last  days  of  Carnival,  the  crowd  of 
Masks  on  the  Corso,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  City,  is  great  beyond  conception, 
and  though  thenumberofpersonsatthe 
mask-balls  often  exceeds  five  thousand, 
not  a  single  word  is  spoken  that  can 
hurt  the  most  delicate  ear,  nor  a  single 
thing  done  that  can  tend  to  disturb  pub- 
lic tranquillity. 

Another  Festival,  little  known  to 
Strangers,  but  well  worth  observation, 
from  being  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Saturnalia,  is  that  celebrated  on  Sun- 
days and  Thursdays,  during  the  month 
of  October,  either  in  the  Borghese  Park, 
or  on  the  Monte  Testaccio.  This  hill 
contains  the  Public  Wine-Vaults  of 
Rome,  and  from  being  composed  of 
large  fragments  of  pottery,  between 
which  the  air  constantly  penetrates,  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  its  present  use;  a* 
an  invariable  and  surprising  coolness  is 
preserved  beneath  its  surface.  When 
the  Festival  takes  place  on  this  Hill, 
tables  are  spread  with  refreshments; 
and  hither  flock  the  whole  population 
of  Rome  and  its  environs,  to  regale 
themselves,  and  drink  wine  drawn  from 
the  vaults  beneath  their  feet.  Groups 
of  peasants,  attired  in  a  variety  of 
beautiful  costumes,  are  seen  dancing 
the  Saltarello;  others  are  seated  in 
jovial  parties  round  the  tables;  and 
others  mingle  with  the  upper  ranks  of 
Romans,  who  leave  their  carriages  at 
the  foot  of  the  Hill,  and  stroll  about  to 
enjoy  the  scene;  while  the  Pyramid  of 
Caius  Cestius,  and  the  adjoining  Tombs 
of  the  Protestants,  by  forming  a  strong 
contrast  to  these  Saturnalian  rites,  ren- 
der them  more  interesting.  But  when 
this  Festival  takes  place  in  the  Borghese 
Park,  a  more  pastoral  and  a  much  gayer 
sight  presents  itself;  as  peasants  and 
citizens  are  seen  feasting  on  simple 
fare,  and  forming  picturesque  groups 
on  the  greensward  under  the  shade  of 
stately  pine-trees ;  while  parties  of  the 

(«)  Pinelli  constantly  attended  this  Festival, 
to  study  subjects  for  his  characteristic  pencil; 
and  late  in  the  spring,  parties  frequently  go 
to  dine  at  Monte  Testaccio,  taking  a  cold 
dinner  with  them. 

(«)  It  is  not  deemed  proper,  during  the  Holy 
Week,  to  appear  in  public  without  wearing 


Roman  youth  are  engaged  in  gymnastic 
exercises,and  long  Ikies  of  carriages  en- 
liven the  grounds  thus  liberally  thrown 
open  for  the  amusement  ofthe  public.(') 

During  Lent  the  principal  amuse- 
ments are— Church  Ceremonies;  the 
Academyof  the  Arcadians;  the  Academy 
Tiberina ;  the  music  (which  begins 
about  three  o'clock  every  afternoon, 
and  is  especially  good  on  Fridays)  at 
St.  Peter's;  and  Concerts,  which  con- 
sist Of  a  piano-forte  and  about  twenty 
singers,  who  manage  so  as  to  give  their 
voices  the  effect  of  a  full  band  of  instru- 
mental music.  They  chiefly  perform 
the  Marcello  Psalms ;  so  called  from  a 
noble  Venetian  who  composed  this 
music,  which  is  particularly  fine.  In 
the  Church  of  Gesu,  likewise,  there  fre- 
quently is  fine  music  during  Lent.  • 

The  Ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week 
commence  onPalm  Sunday,  in  the  Cap- 
pella  Sistina,  at  the  Vatican,  where  the 
Pope  officiates,  and  blesses  the  Palms : 
after  which,  the  Passion  is  beautifully 
chanted.  In  order  to  see  thisFunction, 
which  represents  the  entry  of  our  Sa- 
viour into  Jerusalem,  it  is  necessary 
for  Foreigners  to  go  at  nine  in  the 
morning.  (a) 

On  Wednesday,  in  the  Holy  Week,  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  the  Tenebrcep) 
and  the  Miserere  are  sung  by  the  Pope's 
Choir  in  the  Cappella  Sistina,  (4)  and 
likewise  in  St. Peter's. 

On  Holy  Thursday  Foreigners  should 
be  in  the  Cappella  Sistina  by  half-past 
eight  in  the  morning,  to  see  the  Cere- 
mony of  carrying  the  Host  to  the  Cap- 
pella Paolina  ;  the  Illumination  of  that 
Chapel,  and  the  representation  of  (he 
Holy  Sepulchre.  They  should  then  en- 
deavour to  obtain  front  seats  in  the  Log- 
gia, near  the  Court  leading  to  the  Mu- 
seo  Chiaramonti ;  but,  if  unable  to  ac- 
complish this,  they  should  station 
themselves  near  the  steps  leading  to 
St. Peter's,  in  the  covered  Gallery  not 
exposed  to  the  sun,  in  order  to  see  the 
Benediction;  which  takes  place  about 
noon,  and  is  a  peculiarly  fine  sight.  (5) 

mourning ;  and  wherever  the  Pope  officiates, 
Ladies  are  directed  to  appear  in  Veils. 

(3)  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

(4)  Allegri's  Miserere  is  that  usually  sung 
in  the  Cappella  Sistina. 

(5)  On  quitting  the  Cappella  Sistina,  to 
I  obtain  front  seats  in  the  Loggia,  the  best 
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Artcr  the  Benediction,  the  Pope  washes 
the  feet  of  thirteen  Pilgrims;  and  then 
waits  upon  them  while  they  dine.  To 
see  both  these  ceremonies  is  attended 
with  so  much  difGculty,  that  Foreigners 
would  do  well  to  relinquish  the  former, 
and  witness  the  latter,  which  is  gene- 
rally considered  as  the  more  interesting 
of  the  two :  and,  in  order  to  accomplish 
this,  they  should,  immediately  after  the 
Benediction,  ascend  the  Stairs  opposite 
to  those  leading  to  the  Museo  Chiara- 
monti;  and  then  turn  into  the  Loggia 
on  the  left  ;  which  leads  to  the  Sala 
Clementina,  or  Dinner-hall  of  the  Pil- 
grims. But  it  is  necessary  to  wait  in 
the  Loggia  till  the  doors  of  the  Sala 
Clementina  are  opened;  which  is  not 
till  after  the  Ceremony  of  washing  the 
feet  has  taken  place:  and  sometimes 
the  crowd  in  the  Loggia  is  very  unplea- 
sant. Persons  who  wish  to  see  both 
Ceremonies  should  lose  no  time  in  go- 
ing, immediately  after  the  Benediction, 
to  the  Apartment  adjoining  the  Sala 
Regia,  where  the  Pilgrims'  feet  are 
usually  washed. (')  At  four  in  the  after- 
noon the  Tenebrce  and  Miserere  are 
again  sung  by  the  Pope's  Choir  in  the 
Cappella  Sistina ;  after  which,  the  inside 
of  St.  Peter's  is  illuminated  by  an  im- 
mense Cross,  thickly  studded  with  bril- 
liant lamps,  and  suspended  from  the 
centre  of  the  cupola.H 

On  Good  Friday,  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, Foreigners  should  go  to  the  Cap- 
pella Sistina,  in  order  to  see  the  Host 
taken  by  the  Pope  from  the  Cappella 
Paolina.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  the 
Tenebra?  and  Miserere  are  again  re- 
peated in  the  Cappella  Sistina;  the  illu- 
minated Cross  is  again  displayed  in  St. 
Peter's;  and  about  half-past  seven,  in 
the  evening  of  this  day,  there  is  a  par- 
ticularly good  Arcadia. 

On  Saturday  morning,  a  t  eight  o'clock, 
Jews  and  Turks  receive  baptism  in  the 

wav  is  to  descend  the  first  Staircase  on  the 
left. 

(OWhen  the  Sovereign  resides  on  Monte 
Cavallo,  the  Palms  are  blessed  in  the  great 
Chapel  of  the  Pontifical  Palace  there:  and 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  VII.  the  Pil- 
grims' feet  were  washed  in  an  Apartment 
contiguous  to  the  Sala  Clementina,  in  the 
Vatican. 

(»)  This  illumination,  particularly  admired 
by  lovers  of  the  art  of  painting,  has  not 


Church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano ; 
where  during  the  morning  there  usually 
is  fine  vocal  music  ;  and  about  nine 
o'clock  the  Resurrection  Service  is  per- 
formed  in  the  Cappella  Sistina,  by  the 
Pope,  Cardinals,  etc.(3) 

On  Easter  Day,  before  nine  in  the 
morning,  Foreigners  should  be  at  St. 
Peter's,  in  order  to  procure  good  places 
for  seeing  the  Pope  enter  the  Church  in 
state;  and  after  having  witnessed  this 
splendid  procession,  and  the  Elevation 
of  the  Host,  they  should  once  more 
place  themselves  either  in  the  Loggia 
near  the  Court  leading  to  the  Museo 
Chiaramonti,  or  opposite  to  the  Loggia, 
in  one  of  the  Arches  of  the  covered  Gal- 
lery belowr,  to  see  the  second  benedic- 
tion, and  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
Piazza  di  S.  Pietro,  which,  on  Easter 
Day,  seldom  contains  less  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  persons,  soldiers 
inclusive.  Between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock  the  Pope  returns  in  state  from 
the  interior  of  St. Peter's;  and  imme- 
diately ascends  to  the  Loggia  on  the 
outside  of  the  Church ;  where  he  no 
soonerappears  than  all  the  troops  kneel ; 
and,  when  he  has  pronounced  the  bless- 
ing, the  drums  beat,  the  Cannon  of  St. 
Angelo  fire,  and  the  bells  ring  in  every 
direction;  while  the  superb  costume  of 
the  Pontifical  Court,  the  picturesque 
dresses  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  splen- 
did equipages  of  the  Cardinals,  foreign 
Princes,  etc.,  render  this  scene  equally 
magnificent  and  impressive. (4)  About 
half  an  hour  after  sunset  commences 
the  first  illumination  of  the  outside  of 
St. Peter's;  which  is  effected  by  means 
of  four  thousand  four  hundred  lanterns, 
lighted  by  men  suspended  on  the  out- 
side of  the  edifice  by  ropes,  and  drawn 
up  and  down  by  persons  stationed  with- 
in :  but  the  service  is  so  dangerous, 
that  these  lamp-lighters  receive  the  sa- 
crament before  they  begin  their  labour. 

taken  place  since  the  death  of  Pius  VII. 

(3)  When  the  Sovereign  resides  in  the  Pon- 
tifical Palace  at  Monte  Cavallo,  this  service  is 
performed  there. 

(4)  Persons  who  wish  to  have  a  particu- 
larly fine  view  of  the  Pontifical  Court  on 
Easter-day,  should  stand  near  the  foot  of 
the  Scala  Regia ,  or  great  staircase  of  the 
Vatican,  about  halfpast  nine  in  the  morning, 
and  see  the  Pope  and  his  Attendants  descend 
the  stain  on  their  way  to  St.  Peter's. 
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The  lamps  which  compose  this  first  il- 
lumination cast  a  light  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  the  moon :  but,  at 
seven  o'clock,  literally  in  one  moment, 
the  whole  scene  changes,  and  presents 
the  most  brilliant  spectacle  imaginable ; 
as  every  part  of  the  Church,  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  cross  on  the  cupola,  ap- 
pears one  blaze  of  fire.  The  materials 
which  compose  this  second  illumination 
are  pitch,  wood-shavings,  and  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-four  flambeaux,  so 
wonderfully  managed  that  the  effect  is 
perfection.  About  eight  o'clock  com- 
mence the  Fireworks  of  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  This  magnificent  sight  be- 
gins with  an  explosion,  called  the  Gi- 
randola,  produced  by  four  thousand  five 
hundred  rockets,  so  arranged  as  to  re- 
present an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  A  va- 
riety of  beautiful  changes  then  take 
place,  and  the  whole  closes  with  a  se- 
cond Girandola,  appearing  to  convert 
the  very  Tiber  into  flames ;  and  throw- 
ing reflected  light  upon  the  majestic 
dome  of  St.  Peter's,  which  shines  bril- 
liantly amidst  the  seeming  conflagra- 
tion.^) 

TheseFireworks,and  the  Illumination 
of  the  church,  are  repeated  on  St.  Peter's 
day.(a) 

On  Ascension-day,  the  Pope  usually 
officiates  at  S.Giovanni  in  Laterano; 
and  gives  theBenediction  from  the  great 
Loggia  on  the  outside  of  that  Church  : 
he  likewise  officiates  on  the  Festival  of 
Corpus  Domini,  when  there  is  a  magni- 
ficent Procession  in  the  Piazza  di  S. 

(0  Persons  desirous  of  seeing  both  the  Illu- 
mination and  the  Fireworks  to  advantage, 
should  go  in  an  open  carriage  to  the  Piazza 
di  S.  Pietro  half  an  hour  after  sunset;  re- 
maining in  the  Piazza  till  the  second  Illu- 
mination of  the  Church  has  taken  place;  and 
then  driving  quickly  to  their  station  for 
seeing  the  Fireworks ;  passing  over  the  Ponte 
Sisto,  instead  of  the  Ponte  St.  Angelo.  The 
best  Station  for  seeing  the  Fireworks  is  the 
Loggia  of  the  Palazzo  Altoviti,  in  the  Piazza 
di  St.  Angelo,  No.  15;  and  the  front-places 
in  this  Loggia  are  usually  let  at  a  scudoeach. 

(*)  If  the  weather  be  fine,  and  the  moon  in 
or  about  its  second  quarter,  Travellers,  after 
having  seen  the  Fireworks,  should  drive^o 
the  Colosseo,  and  contemplate  that  edifice  by 
moonlight. 

(3)  There  is  an  interesting  Function,  on 
Christmas-day,  at  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
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Pietro,  together  with  fine  Music  (the 
latter  being  repeated  for  several  days)  in 
St. Peter's.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  Ad- 
vent he  usually  officiates  in  theCappella 
Sistina;  on  Christmas-day  at  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  whither  he  goes  in 
state;(3)  on  the  eighteenth  of  January, 
at  St.  Peter's, whither,  likewise,  he  goes 
in  state  (that  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  when  St.  Peter's  Chair  was 
placed  in  the  Church); (4)  on  the  se- 
cond of  February,  in  the  Cappella  Sis- 
tina, to  bless  the  Candles,  which  is  a 
splendid  Ceremony;  and  again  on  Ash 
Wednesday  in  the  Cappella  Sistina,  to 
throw  cinders  on  the  heads  of  the  Car- 
dinals, etc.  (5) 

The  magnificence  displayed  at  Rome 
in  Church-ceremonies,  and  indeed  on 
every  public  occasion,  is  unparalleled: 
but  during  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1819,  it  could  not  be  witnessed  with- 
outastonishment.  Thefirsteventwhich 
called  forth  this  spirit  of  magnificence 
was  the  death  of  the  exiled  Queen  of 
Spain;  whose  funeral  is  said  to  have 
cost  thirty  thousand  scudi. 

The  scenes  which  took  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Emperor  of  Austria's 
visit  to  Rome,  were  of  a  very  different 
description.  No  sooner  was  it  known 
that  he  intended  to  honour  the  ancient 
Mistress  of  the  world  with  his  presence, 
than  those  hinges  of  papal  government, 
the  Cardinals,  (6)  worked  incessantly  to 
prepare  for  his  reception;  insomuch 
that  every  weed  was  removed  from  the 
streets  and  squares,  every  museum  put 

Maggiore,  from  four  in  the  morning  till 
seven:  persons,  however,  who  go  at  half- 
past  five,  or  even  an  hour  later,  see  the 
most  interesting  part  of  this  Function ;  which 
consists  of  a  Procession,  with  the  Cradle,  etc. 

(4)  On  the  eighteenth  of  January,  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  there  is  beautiful  Music  in 
St.  Peter's. 

(5)  When  the  Sovereign  resides  in  the  Pon- 
tifical Palace,  at  Monte  Cavallo,  the  Functions 
of  Candlemas  Day  and  Ash  Wednesday  take 
place  there. 

(6)The  word  Cardinal  is  derived  from 
Cardo,  a  hinge;  and  no  council  has  been  so 
long  established  in  Europe  as  that  of  the 
Cardinals;  for,  though  at  times  debarred 
from  exercising  its  authority,  it  never,  since 
first  constituted,  was,  even  for  one  moment, 
abolished. 
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into  the  nicest  order,  and  almost  every 
apartment  of  the  immense  pontifical 
palace  on  the  QuirinalHill  (except  a  few 
rooms  occupied  by  the  Pope)  new  paint- 
ed and  new  furnished;  while  three  hun- 
dred cooks  were  hired  for  the  Emperor 
and  his  suite;  thirty  carriages,  besides 
those  of  the  deceased  Queen  of  Spain, 
put  into  requisition  for  his  service;  and 
three  hundred  coachmen  and  footmen 
clothed  in  sumptuous  liveries,  and  en- 
gaged to  wait  on  him,  his  companions, 
and  attendants :  and  from  the  moment 
when  he  arrived,  to  that  on  which  he 
departed,  a  fete  of  some  description  was 
daily  proposed  for  his  amusement,  to 
fill  up  the  time  not  occupied  by  church 
ceremonies.  The  most  striking  of  these 
entertainments  was  the  illumination  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  the  display  of  fire-works 
at  the  Castle  of  St.Angelo;  the  former 
being  lighted  according  to  Buonarroti's 
plan,  the  latter  exhibiting  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Adrian  in  its  original  form,  su- 
peradded to  the  girandola,  and  other 
customary  changes.  The  F£te  given  at 
the  Capitol  was  likewise  particularly 
splendid.  The  two  museums  of  sculp 
ture  and  painting,  and  the  Senators' 
Palace,  which  fronts  the  steps  leading 
to  the  Capitol,  were  all  united  by  tem- 
porary galleries,  and  their  facades  com- 
pletely covered  with  fire-works,  so  con- 
trived that  the  Emperor  let  them  off  in 
due  succession,  merely  by  lighting  the 
touch-paper  of  one  rocket.  The  interior 
of  the  three  united  buildings  was  hung 
with  white  silk  spotted  with  silver  stars, 
like  the  drapery  used  by  the  Greeks  in 
very  ancient  times ;(»)  the  ceilings  were 
adorned  with  paintings,  and  the  floors 
covered  with  green  cloth;  while  some 
of  the  finest  sculpture  now  in  existence 
added  dignity  and  interest  to  every 
apartment.  An  ode,  written  in  honour 
of  the  Emperor,  was  sung  by  the  best 
vocal  performers,  supported  by  the  best 

(i)  "  With  stars  of  silver  shone  the  bed  of  state." 
Homer.  Od.  vi. 

(2)  The  hall  where  the  Arcadian  Academy 
assemble,  when  they  present  the  laurel  crown 
to  any  one  of  their  Members,  is  in  the 
Capitol. 

Rosa  Taddei  (called,  in  Arcadia,  Licora  Par- 
thenopia)  is  a  celebrated  Improvvisalrice  : 
and  Sig.  Tommaso  Sgricci's  powers,  as  an 
Improvvisatore,  are  such  that,  on  being 
given  the  most  difficult  subject  for  a  tra^dy 
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orchestraltaly  could  produce;  while  six- 
teen rooms  were  thrown  open,  contain- 
ing supper-tables,  exhibiting,  among 
other  decorations,  highly-finished  mi- 
niature paintings  on  wax;  and  loaded 
with  every  luxury  of  the  Roman  mar- 
ket: such,  indeed,  was  the  quantity  of 
eatables  provided  for  this  entertain- 
ment, that  no  sooner  had  one  dish  been 
emptied  than  another  appeared,  as  if 
brought  by  magic  to  fill  its  place.  One  of 
these  supper-tables  encircled  the  bronze 
statue  of  the  wolf  which  was  struck 
with  lightning  when  Caesar  fell ;  and  this 
statue  made  a  beautiful  ornament : 
other  tables  were  adorned  with  equal 
taste;  in  short  nothing  was  wanted  but 
the  presence  of  Rosa  Taddei  and  Sgricci 
in  the  Arcadian  hall,  to  add,  by  the 
wonderful  notes  of  their  incomparable 
lyres,  to  the  various  enchantments  of 
the  evening.  (2) 

It  is  usually,  though  not  invariably, 
the  wish  of  the  Roman  Government  that 
English  Ladies  should  have  Tickets  for 
the  Ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week ;  and 
when  these  Tickets  are  attainable,  they 
may  generally  be  procured  by  an  ap- 
plication to  the  British  Consul,  or  to 
Messrs.  Torlonia  and  Co.,  who  kindly 
take  great  pains  to  accommodate  Pro- 
testants when  they  attend  the  F  unctions 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

British  Travellers  have  lately  been  al- 
lowed to  hire,  and  fit  up,  a  convenient 
Apartment,  on  the  outside  of  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  but  very  near  it,  for  the  ce- 
lebration of  Divine  Service,  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Protestant  Church; 
and  this  privilege  was  granted  in  the 
most  handsome  manner. 

Rome  contains  several  Hotels,  and  a 
large  number  of  private  Lodging-houses. 
Among  the  former  are  L'Hotel  des  lies 
Britanniques,\n  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
an  excellent  Inn,  which  furnishes  a 
hundred  and  fifty  beds(3)— L'Hotel  de 

which  his  audience  can  suggest,  he  never 
fails,  after  considering  about  ten  minutes, 
to  speak,  on  the  given  subject,  a  tragic 
drama,  divided  into  five  acts,  so  well  con- 
structed, and  so  beautiful  with  respect  to 
versification  and  sentiments,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  those  who  listen  not  to 
think  him  inspired. 

(3)  This  useful  Establishment  is  one  of  the 
many  comforts  for  which  Travellers  are  in- 
debted to  Messrs.  Torlonia. 
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I' Europe,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  likewise  an 
excellent  inn— L'Hotel  de  la  Ville  de 
Paris,  Via  Babuino— L'Hotel  de  Lon- 
dres,  Piazza  di  Spagna— L'Hotel  Da- 
mon, Via  della  Croce— L'Hotel  de  S. 
Carlo,  and  L'Hotel  de  la  Sibylle,  both 
in  the  Corso— and  L' Hotel  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne,  Via  Babuino. 

Innkeepers  at  Rome  are  in  the  habit 
of  compelling  Travellers  to  hire  their 
apartments  per  week;  a  very  inconve- 
nient custom :  but  at  The  Hdtel  de 
{'Europe, vand  also  at  La  Sibylle,  Fa- 
milies and  single  persons  are  received 
by  the  day. 

LIST  OF  OBJECTS  BEST  WORTH  NOTICE, 
AS  THEY  LIE  CONTIGUOUS  TO  EACH 
OTHER. 

Foro  Romano — Tempio  della  Con- 
cordia—Tempio  di  Giove  tonante— 
Tempio  della  Fortuna — Arco  diSetti- 
mio  Severo — Chiesa  di  S.  Adriano — 
Colonna  di  Foca — Comizio— Curia — 
Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  Liber atrice— Tem- 
pio di  Antonino  e  Faustina — Tempio 
di  Remo — Tempio  della  Pace — Arco  di 
Tito — Gradinatadel  Tempio  di  Venere 
e  Roma — Colosseo — Arco  di  Costan- 
tino — Chiesa  di  San  Teodoro — Arco  di 
Settimio  Severo  in  Velabro—Arco  di 
Giano  Quadrifronte—CloacaMassima 
— Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin — 
Tempio  di  Vesta— Tempio  della  For- 
tuna Virile — Palazzo  de'  Cesari — 
— Circus  Maximus— Chiesa  di  S.  Gre- 
gorio  sul  Monte  Celio—Terme  di  Tito 
— Sette  Sale — Chiesa  di  S.  Martino  in 
Monte — Chiesa  di  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli 
—Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  della  Navicella — 
Chiesa  di  S.  Stephano  Rotondo. 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo— 
Obelisk  of  the  Trinitd  de'  Monti- 
Statues,  Horses,  and  Obelisk  in  the 
Piazza  di  Monte  Cavallo — Chiesa  di 
S.  Bernardo — Chiesa  diS.  Maria  degli 
Angeli — Giardino  di  Sallustio — Cam- 
pus Sceleratus — Obelisk  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore — Column  in  the  Piazza  di 
S.  Maria  Maggiore — Basilica  di  S. 
Maria  Maggiore— Obelisk  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni in  Later ano — Battisterio  di 
Costantino — Basilica  di  S.  Giovanni 
in  Laterano — Scala  Santa — Anfiteatro 
Castrense — Basilica  di  Santa  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme— Temple  of  Venus  and 
Cupid — Claudian  Aqueduct —  Chiesa 
di  S.  Bibiana— Tempio  di  Minerva 
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Medica — Arco  di  Gallieno— Chiesa  di 
S.  Prassede. 

Campidoglio — Tempio  di  Pallade — 
Tempio  e  Foro  di  Nerva—Foro  e 
Colonna  Trajana — Mausoleo  di  C. 
Poblicius Bibulus—Dogana  Pontificia 
— Obelisk  of  Monte  Citorio — Colonna 
Antonina — Mausoleo  d'Augusto  — 
Mausoleo  Adriano 

Tempio  del  Sole,  nel  Giardino  Co 
lonnese— Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Maria  sopra  Minerva — Chiesa  di  S. 
Maria  sopra  Minerva — Pantheon — 
Bagni  d'Agrippa — Teatro  di  Pompeo, 
Campo  diFiori — Palazzo  Stoppani— 
Piazza  Navona — Chiesa  di  S.  Agnese 
— Teatro  di  Marcello— Portico  d'Ot- 
tavia — Tempio  d'Esculapio — Chiesa  di 
S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere— Basilica  di 
S.  Maria  in  Trastevere. 

Chiesa  diS.  Prisca,  Monte  Aventino 
— Chiesa  di  S.  Sabina — Chiesa  di  S. 
Alessio — Villa  of  the  late  King  of  Spain 
— Sepolcro  di  Cajo  Cestio — Terme  di 
Caracalla — Sepolcro  degli  Scipioni — 
Porta  S.  Sebastiano — Basilica  diS.  Se- 
bastiano  alle  Catacombe — Circo  di 
Romolo — Sepolcro  di  Cecilia  Metella 
— Basilica  di  S.  Paolo — Chiesa  di  S. 
Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane — Chiesa  di  S. 
Urbano  alia  Caffarella—Fontana  della 
Dea  Egeria— Tempio  di  Redicolo— 
— Chiesa  diS.  Agnese  fuori  Porta  Pia 
— Chiesa  di  S.  Costanza — Mons  Sacer 
— Porta  S.  L.orenzo— Basilica  di  S.  Lo- 
renzo— Porta  Maggiore. 

Basilica  di  S.  Pietro — Vaticano — 
Chiesa  della  Trinitd  de'  Monti— Chiesa 
dei  PP.  Cappuccini — Palazzo  Barbe- 
rini — Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  della  Vittoria 
— Fontana  di  Termini — Chiesa  di  S. 
Andrea,  a  Monte  Cavallo — Palazzo 
Pontificio—Palazzo  Rospigliosi — Fon- 
tana cli  Trevi. 

Chiese,  di  S.  Maria  del  Popolo — di 
S.  Carlo  al  Corso— di  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Lucina — di  S.  Ignazio — de'  SS.  Apos- 
toli — di  S.  Maria  di  Loreto — del  Gesu 
— diS.  Andrea  della  Valle — de  la  Tri- 
nitd de'  Pellegrini — di  SS.  Carlo  a' 
Catenari — di  S.  Giovanni  de'  Fioren- 
tini — di  S.  Maria  in  Vallicelli — di  S. 
Maria  della  Pace — di  S.  Agostino. 

Palazzi,  Borghese — Sciarra — Doria 
— Bracciano  —  Colonna —  Giustiniani 
— Chiesa  di  S.  Luigi  de'  Francesi — Pa- 
lazzi, Massimi—Brasehi—Farnese — 
Spada — Mattel  —  Costaguti  —  Falco- 

10. 
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nieri  —F  arnesina—Corsini— Accade- 
mia  diS.Luca. 

PROMENADES. 

Rome  is  embellished  with  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  Promenades  in  Eu- 
rope, that  begun  by  the  French,  and 
finished  by  Pius  VII.,  on  the  Pincian 
Hill.  The  ascent  to  this  Promenade  is 
from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo;  and  on  the 
height  nearly  opposite  to  that  Piazza, 
Pius  VII.  erected  an  Egyptian  Obelisk 
inscribed  with  Hieroglyphics,and  found 
in  a  Circus,  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  Elagabalus,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Amfiteatrum  Castrense,  on  the 
outside  of  the  walls  of  Rome. 

Next  to  this  drive  on  the  Pincian  Hill, 
the  most  frequented  Promenades  are, 
the  Corso,  the  Park  of  the  Villa  Ror- 
Shese,  and  the  Road  between  the  Porta 
Pia  and  the  Mons  Sacer. 

The  extensive  Garden  of  the  Villa 
Medici,  now  the  French  Academy,  is 
open  to  the  Public  as  a  Promenade;  so 
is  the  Garden,  made  by  Pius  VII.,  near 
the  Colosseum,  and  consisting  of  three 
walks :  that  on  the  right  of  the  principal 
entry  leads  toward  the  Coelian  Hill;  that 
in  the  centre  toward  S.  Giovanni  in 
Laterano  ;  and  that  on  the  left  is  part  of 
the  ancient  Suburra,  the  most  fre- 
quented quarter  of  ancient  Rome. 

VILLAS  NEAR  ROME. 

Villa  Olgiati,  fuori  la  Porta  del 
Popolo.  This  Casina  (likewise  called 
Villetta  Nelli,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  Raphael's  Villa),  was  once  inhabited 
by  that  Artist  andhis  Scholars; and  still 
contains  some  of  their  works;  one  of 
which,  the  Marriage  of  Alexander  and 
Roxana,  is  a  beautiful  little  Fresco. (i) 

Villa  Borghese.  The  park  in  which 
this  magnificent  Villa  stands  is  about 
three  miles  round;  and  contains  hand- 
some Fountains,  and  a  Temple  called 
that  of  JEsculapius,  from  an  ancient 
Statue  of  iEsculapius  placed  there.  The 
Portico  of  the  Villa  leads  to  a  splendid 
Hall,  the  Ceiling  of  which  was  painted 
by  Mariano  Rossi,  and  represents  the 

(•)  Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  paintings 
in  this  Villa,  should  apply  to  the  Custode, 
Via  Colonna,  No.  52,  fourth  piano. 

(»)  The  Custode  of  the  Villa  Borghese  lives 
111  the  Borghese  Palace  at  Rome;  but  is  always 


delivery  of  Rome  from  the  Gauls,  by 
Furius  Camillus.  Here,  likewise,  placed 
most  advantageously,  near  the  Ceiling, 
is  an  Alto-rilievo  of  Curtius  devoting 
himself  to  the  Dii  manes.  The  Horse 
(than  which  nothing  can  be  finer)  is 
certainly  antique  :  but,  according  to 
some  opinions,  the  figure  of  Curtius  is 
modern.  Among  the  Statues  in  other 
apartments  on  the  ground-floor  are,  an 
Hermaphrodite  (found  in  the  gardens 
of  Sallust,  and  supposed  to  be  Grecian 
sculpture;,  resting  on  a  Mattress,  excel- 
lently executed,  though  modern!— an 
ancient  copy  in  marble  of  the  Shepherd 
Martius,  extracting  a  thorn  from  his 
foot— Sleeping  Loves,  by  Algardi— and 
severalStatues  found  atFrascati:among 
which  are— Venus — a  Priestess  of  Apollo 
— Ceres — Domitian  (valuable  from  its 
rarity)— a  Vestal— and  a  Head  of  Tibe- 
rius. The  Ceiling  of  the  Gallery  up- 
stairs-was  painted  by  Pietro  Angeletti, 
and  represents  the  Fable  of  Acis  and 
Galatea.  Over  the  fire-place  of  another 
apartment  is  a  Basso-rilievo  in  rosso 
antico,  by  Agostino  Penna.  Here 
likewise  is  a  room  painted  by  Ha- 
milton, who  has  represented  the 
Story  of  Paris  and  Helen  :  and  in  the 
same  room  is  a  superb  modern  Vase  of 
Oriental  marble.  The  most  striking 
easel  pictures  are — St.  John,byMengs — 
a  Bacchanalian  Scene,  by  Nicolas 
Poussin— the  Holy  Family,  by  Luca  Gior- 
dano— a  Hen  and  Chickens,  by  Petra ! — 
two  Snow-pieces,  by  Foschi!! — and  a 
Portrait  of  Paul  v.,  by  Caravaggio.  This 
Villa  also  contains  a  Ceiling  painted  by 
Caccaniga,  to  represent  the  Fall  of 
Phaeton — two  Ceilings,  by  Conca, — the 
one  representing  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
— the  other  a  Bacchanalian  Sacrifice; 
and  likewise  a  Ceiling  (painted  by  Lan- 
franco,  and  retouched  by  Corvi)  which 
represents  Hercules,  Antaeus,  etc.  The 
entrance  to  the  Villa  Borghese  has  lately 
been  much  improved;  and  the  Villa  Ol- 
giati, and  grounds  belonging  to  it,  are 
now  added  to  the  Borghese  Park.(a) 

Villa  Ludovisi,  near  the  Porta  Sala- 
ra.{3)  This  superb  Villa  once  made  part 

ready  to  show  the  Villa  when  desired;  and 
generally  there,  from  two  o'clock  till  four 
in  the  afternoon  during  winter  and  spring. 
(3)  The  Villa  Ludovisi,  though  beyond  the 
Streets,  is  within  the  Walls  of  Rome. 
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of  the  Gardens  of  Sallust,  and  now  be- 
longs to  the  Prince  of  Piombino  :  it  con- 
sists of  three  Casini.  The  facade  of  the 
largest,  on  the  left,  near  the  Gate  of 
Entrance,  is  embellished  with  Statues, 
Busts,  and  ancient Bassi-rilievi:  and  that 
on  the  right  contains  a  choice  collection 
of  ancient  sculpture ;  namely— a  colossal 
Head  of  Juno  !l — Statues  of  iEsculapius, 
Apollo,  and  Venus— a  Bust  of  Claudius, 
the  head  being  bronze,  the  rest  marble 
— a  Bust  of  Julius  Caesar — Statues  of  An- 
toninus Pius,  and  Apollo— a  Bust  of  An- 
tinous — a  Statue  of  Mars  in  repose,  with 
Love  at  his  feet ! !  restored  by  Bernini — 
a  Group  of  Apollo  and  Diana — and  ditto 
of  Pan  and  Syrinx — a  Statue  of  Cleopatra 
— a  Gladiator  seated— the  Head  of  Bac- 
chus— Venus  Anadyomene — Hercules — 
Bacchus — Mercury— and  a  figure  finely 
draped,  and  supposed  to  represent 
Agrippina.  Here  likewise  is  the  cele- 
brated group,  executed,  according  to 
the  inscription  it  bears,  by  Menelaus,  a 
Grecian  sculptor,  and  supposed  to  re- 
present Phaedra  and  Hyppolitus;  or 
Orestes  discovered  by  his  sister  Elec- 
tra;  or  Papirius  Praetextatus  and  his 
Mother!!!  If1)— Here  too  is  the  almost 
equally  celebrated  Group,  called  Paetus 
and  Aria;  though  Winckelmann  thinks 
it  may  represent  Canace  receiving  the 
sword  sent  by  her  Father!!!  On  the 
Ceiling  of  a  Room  in  the  third  Casino  is 
Guercino's  Aurora!!!  a  Fresco  equally 
admired  with  that  of  Guido,  though 
totally  different  from  it;  as  the  one  re- 
presents Evening,  Night,  and  Daybreak; 
the  other  Sun-rise.  On  the  Ceiling  of 
the  room  over  Guercino's  Aurora  is  a 
beautiful  figure  of  Fame,  accompanied 
by  War  and  Peace !  and  the  Casino  like- 
wise contains  two  Landscapes  painted 
in  fresco,  by  Guercino;  and  two  by  Do- 
menichino;  with  a  semi-colossal  Bust  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  in  porphyry,  the  head 
being  bronze.  Among  the  Bassi-rilievi 
in  this  Villa,  Pyrrhus  is  the  most  cele- 
brated. In  the  garden  are  several  pieces 
of  ancient  sculpture,  among  which  is 
the  Statue  of  a  Senator,  with"Zeno," 
the  name  of  a  Grecian  artist,  on  the 
drapery.(a) 

(«)  According  to  Winckelmann,  the  subject 
of  this  admirable  Group  is  Orestes  discovered 
by  Electra;  but  the  marble  seems  to  tell  the 
Story  of  Papirius  and  his  Mother. 


Villa  Albani.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  Villas  in  the  environs  of 
Rome ;  and  contains  a  large  and  highly 
valuable  Collection  of  Sculpture.  The 
front  of  the  Villa  is  embellished  with 
a  noble  Portico,  each  end  of  which  has 
a  small  Cabinet :  in  that  on  the  left  are 
two  Statues  of  Canephorae!  and  one  of 
the  Statues  called  Caryatides! !  (found  on 
the  Via  Appia,  and  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  two  Athenian  sculptors,Criton 
and  Nicolaus.)  In  that  on  the  right  are 
two  Canephorae  and  a  Statue  of  Juno. 
ThePorticoisornamentedwitha  Statue 
supposed  to  represent  one  of  the  Hours, 
several  Statues  of  Roman  Emperors, 
etc.  The  Staircase  of  the  Villa  displays 
a  Basso-rilievo  of  Rome  triumphant! — 
ditto  of  three  of  the  Children  of  Niobe I 
— and  ditto  of  Juno  Lucina  (Juno  who 
gives  life,  or  light),  or  the  goddess  Ru- 
milia,  supposed  to  protect  infants.  This 
Basso-rilievo  is  Etruscan,  and  the  most 
ancient  work  of  its  kind  in  Rome.  The 
Apartments  leading  to  the  Gallery  con- 
tain several  small  Statues  :  among  which 
are— Pallas, in  bronze!— Diana,  in  Ori- 
ental alabaster,  with  the  head,  hands, 
and  feet  of  bronze— the  Hercules  of 
Glycon,  in  bronze— Diogenes — the  Pal- 
ladium!—Silenus — two  Fauns — Apollo 
Sauroctonus,in  bronze ! ! !  found  on  the 
Aventine  Hill,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
Apollo  Sauroctonus  of  Praxiteles,  de- 
scribed by  Pliny — Osiris,  curious  for  the 
material  with  which  it  is  made— and  a 
Serapis  of  Canopus,  in  green  basalt! — 
On  a  marble  disk  over  one  of  the  doors, 
is  the  combat  of  Apollo  with  Hercules, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  sacred  Tripod — 
and,  fixed  in  the  wall,  over  a  fire-place, 
is  the  celebrated  and  beautiful  Alto-ri- 
lievo  of  Antinous  in  profile,  foundamong 
the  ruins  of  Adrian's  Villa!!!  The  Gal- 
lery, a  splendid  apartment,  incrusted 
and  paved  with  rare  marbles,  has  on  its 
Ceiling  a  Fresco  by  Mengs,  representing 
Apollo  and  Mnemosyne  encircled  by  the 
Muses!  This  apartment  is  likewise 
adorned  with  two  Bassi-rilievi,  repre- 
senting Trophies— an  Etruscan  Basso- 
rilievo  representing  a  sacrifice! — a 
Basso-rilievo  of  Hercules  between  two 

(»)  Admission  to  the  Villa  Ludovisi  canDot 
be  obtained  without  a  witten  order  (most 
difficult  to  procure)  from  the  Prince  of  Piom- 
bino. 
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of  the  Hesperides  .'—ditto  of  Icarus  and 
Daedalus,  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine Hill— ditto  ofBellerophon  and  Pe- 
gasus— and  ditto  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
seated,  withFaustinastandingnear  him 
in  the  character  of  Peace.  Here  also  is 
a  superb  Statue  of  Jupiter! !  and  the  ce- 
brated  Pallas  attributed  to  Phidias!!! 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
original  hands  and  arms  of  this  Pallas 
were  joined  on  to  the  trunk,  after  the 
latter  was  finished  :  the  existing  hands 
and  arms  are  modern.  A  Room  beyond 
the  Gallery  contains  aBasso-rilievo,  ap- 
parently of  the  jEgina  School ;  the  sub- 
ject is  the  final  separation  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice.  In  the  Gallery  of  Sculp- 
ture, below  stairs,  contiguous  to  the 
first-mentioned  Cabinet,  are— Hermae  of 
Epicurus  and  Alexander;  and  the  cele- 
brated Mercury  with  a  Double  Inscrip- 
tion, the  one  Greek,  the  other  Latin— a 
Statue  of  Faustina  seated— two  Statues 
of  Venus — a  Muse — a  Faun — and  a 
Priestess.  In  the  Gallery  contiguous  to 
the  other  Cabinet  are— Hermae  of  Euri- 
pides and  Numa— a  Statue  of  Hope,  in 
the  style  of  the  ^Egina  School— Sta- 
tues of  Fauns— Apollo— Diana— and  a 
Priestess,  supposed  to  be  an  ancient 
imitation  of  a  Grecian  statue.  Beyond 
this  Gallery  is  an  Apartment  containing 
a  marble  Sarcophagus,  ornamented 
with  a  representation  of  the  Marriage 
ofPeleus  and  Thetis!!  The  next  Apart- 
ment contains  a  Bust,  called  Berenice, 
in  porphyry,  with  the  Head  of  green 
basalt— Busts  of  Caracalla,  Perlinax, 
and  Lucilla— aBasso-rilievo  representing 
Diogenes  in  his  Tub,  conversing  with 
Alexander — and  another  Basso-rilievo 
in  rosso  antico,  representing  Daedalus 
making  wings  for  Icarus.  Here  also  is 
a  Bust  of  Serapis,  in  basalt !  with  several 
Bassi-rilievi  in  terra  cotta.  The  next 
Apartment  contains  a  work  called  Pto- 
lemy, by  one  of  the  Scholars  of  Praxiteles 
—a  Pallas  ofthe  ^Egina  School— a  Small 
Statue  of  a  Fisherman,  placed  on  a 
Triangular  Pedestal,  representing  the 
Three  Seasons  into  which  the  ancients 
divided  the  year— and  a  Basin  of  white 
marble,  twenty-two  Paris  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, adorned  with  the  Labours 
of  Hercules,  in  Basso-rilievo !  and  found 
eight  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Via 
Appia,  where  Domitian  raised  a  Temple 
to  Hercules.  Another  Apartment  con- 


tains an  ancient  Mosaic,  which  repre- 
sents the  overflow  of  the  Nile — and  a 
small  Basso-rilievo, valuable  on  account 
of  its  subject,  which  is  Iphigenia  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  Orestes  and  Pylades, 
in  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Taurica! 
These  Apartmentsarelikewiseenriched 
with  a  Statue  of  Cupid  bending  his  bow, 
supposed  to  be  an  ancient  Copy  of  the 
Cupid  of  Praxiteles.  In  Front  of  a 
contiguous  Building,  is  a  Statue  of  the 
Ephesian  Diana  placed  on  a  Pedestal 
ornamented  by  fine  Bassi-rilievi :  and, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Garden,  is  another 
Building,  with  a  Circular  Portico,  where 
are  Statues  ofMercury,  Achilles,  Apollo, 
Diana,  Hercules,  Bacchus!  and  two 
Canephorae!  found  at  Frascati.  Among 
the  Busts  and  Hermae  in  this  Portico, 
the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  iEsop, 
Chrysippus,  Theophrastus,  Isocrates, 
Quintus  Hortensius,  Caligula,  Balbinus, 
and  Aurelian.  The  Apartments  to  which 
the  Portico  forms  an  entrance  contain 
Statues  of  Egyptian  Divinities,  and  two 
valuable  pictures  in  Mosaic,  found  at 
Frascati. 

Villa  Mattel.  This  Villa  is  situated 
beyond  the  Arch  of  Dolabella,  though 
within  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  Garden 
is  adorned  with  an  Egyptian  obelisk 
(the  upper  part  of  which  is  ancient,  and 
inscribed  with  Hieroglyphics);  and  com- 
mands a  particularly  good  view  of  Ca- 
racalla's  Baths.  The  first  room  shown 
to  Strangers,  in  the  Villa,  contains  a 
Copy  of  the  Demoniac  Boy.  Second 
room.  Statue  of  a  Sleeping  Amorino 
— ditto  of  Venus,  by  Canova — and  a 
Group,  called  Filial  Affection,  by  a 
Spanish  Artist.  Third  room.  A  Copy 
of  Raphael's  Galatea— a  Picture  of  the 
Salutation — and  another  of  the  Saviour 
dead.  Fourthroom.  A  Picture  of  Ho- 
ratius  Codes  on  the  Sublician  Bridge, 
copied  by  Camuccini  from  that  in  the 
Capitol— a  Landscape — and  the  Seizure 
of  the  Sabines.  Fifth  room.  A  Pic- 
ture of  a  Saint  blessing  a  dying  Person 
— another  Picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
a  Saint,  and  a  Bust  of  Nero,  by  Canova. 
In  the  Sixth  room  is  an  ancient  Pave- 
ment, found  near  the  Villa. 

Villa  Doria  Pamfili,  fuori  la  Porta 
S.  Pancrazio.  On  the  Janiculum  Hill, 
and  in  the  way  to  this  Villa,  is  the 
Church  ofS.  Onofrio;  which  contains, 
under  its  Portico,  three  Lunettes,  paint- 
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ed  by  Domenichino.  The  Madonna  and 
our  Saviour,  over  the  Door,  were  likewise 
done  by  the  same  great  master  :  and,  in 
the  Church,  are  the  Tombs  of  Torquato 
Tasso,  and  AlessandroGuidi;  the  former 
of  whom  died  in  the  adjoining  Convent, 
which  contains  a  Bust,  moulded  from 
his  face. 

Beyond  the  Church  of  S.  Onofrio  is  the 
Fontana  Paolina,  constructed  at  the 
command  of  Paul  V.,  by  Fontana,  with 
materials  taken  from  the  Forum  ofNerva. 
This  magnificent  Fountain  displays  six 
Ionic  Columns  of  red  granite,  support- 
ing an  entablature,  upon  which  rest  the 
Armorial  Bearings  of  the  Pontiff.  From 
three  Niches,  between  the  Columns,  rush 
three  Torrents  of  Water,  and  precipi- 
tate themselves  into  a  vast  Basin  of 
marble  :  while  from  two  smaller  Niches 
rush  smaller  Streams,  out  of  the  Mouths 
of  Dragons.  The  water  is  supplied  from 
Trajan's  Aqueduct. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  beyond 
the  Porta  S.  Pancrazio,  on  the  Via  Au- 
relia,  is  the  Villa  Doria  Pamfili,  of 
which  Algardi  was  the  architect.  The 
Paddock  belonging  to  this  Villa  is  near- 
ly four  miles  in  circumference  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  opinions,  the  Site  of  the 
Gardens  ofGalba.  The  Villa  contains 
several  pieces  of  Sculpture,  among 
which  are :  Donna  Olimpia  Maldalechini 
— Faustina!— Vespasian — Marcus  Brutus 
— and  a  Sibyl.  Here,  likewise,  is  a 
Sketch,  by  Raphael— ditto,  by  Giulio 
Romano — a  Bust  of  Demosthenes!  — 
ditto,  of  another  Philosopher— a  Group, 
of  Cybele  seated  on  a  Lion  ! — Groups  of 
Children  at  play— Clodius  in  female  at- 
tire— an  Hermaphrodite — Bacchus,  in 
rosso  antico — a  Basso-rilievo  of  a  fa- 
mous Gladiator,  who  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Caracalla— and  two  beautiful 
Sarcophagi,  one  representing  the  Sto- 
ry of  Meleager,  the   other  Diana  de- 

(0  Late  in  the  spring,  when  the  weather 
at  Rome  becomes  hot,  parties  frequently  go 
to  the  Villa  Madama,  taking  with  them  a 
cold  dinner,  which  they  eat  on  the  Terrace 


scending  from  the  celestial  Regions  to 
visit  Endymion.  In  a  room  above-stairs 
is  a  Portrait  of  the  Cenci;  and  in  the 
attic  storey  a  small  Museum.  The  Roof 
of  this  Villa  commands  a  fine  view  of 
Rome:  and  in  the  Garden,  near  the  Gate 
of  Entrance,  is  an  ancient  Public  Bu- 
rial-place, well  worth  observation. 

The  Janiculum  Hill,  according  to  tra- 
dition, derives  its  name  from  a  Fortress 
erected  on  its  summit  by  Janus.  Tra- 
dition likewise  reports  that  Numa  was 
buried  at  the  foot  of  the  Janiculum 
Hill. 

Villa  Madama,  fuori  la  Porta  Ange- 
lica. This  Edifice,  which  stands  near 
the  base  of  the  Monte  Mario  (anciently 
Clivus  Cinnw),  was  designed}  by  Ra- 
phael, and  finished,  after  his  death  by, 
Giulio  Romano ;  who  painted  the  Por- 
tico, and  designed  the  Ornaments  in 
Stucco,  with  which  it  is  embellished. 
The  interior  of  the  Villa,  though  in  a 
ruinous  state,  still  displays  a  beautiful 
Frieze,  and  a  Ceiling,  both  painted  by 
Giulio  Romano,  who  has  represented, 
on  the  latter,  the  Cars  of  Diana  and  Apol- 
lo, Birds,  Beasts,  etc. ;  among  which  are 
a  sleeping  Lion,  and  a  Goat  going  to  be 
sacrificed,  both  finely  executed.  This 
room  likewise  contains  most  valuable 
Cartoons;  which  are  so  totally  neglected 
that  they  must  very  soon  be  quite  spoil- 
ed. In  two  other  rooms  are  Friezes  and 
Cartoons,  cruelly  injured,  but  once  very 
beautiful.  The  view  from  this  Villa  is 
charming:  and  the  Ponte  Molle,  the 
Tiber,  the  City  of  Rome,  and  mountains 
of  the  Apennine,  appear  to  more  advan- 
tage here,  than  from  any  other  spot. 

A  winding  path  leads  from  the  Villa 
Madama  to  the  Villa  Mellina,  situated  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  Monte  Mario,  and 
commanding  a  distant  prospect  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.(0 

there;  and  then  proceed  to  the  shady  walks 
which  surround  the  Villa  Mellina  ;  ordering 
their  carriages  to  meet  them  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  behind  that  Villa. 
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(smiiipspaia  this* 

TIVOLI,  SUBIACO,  CORA,  NORBA,  FRASGATI,  GABtl,  PA- 
LESTRINA,  ALBANO,  OSTIA,  NBTTUNO,  ARDEA,  CIVITA- 
VECCHIA, VITULONIA,  TOSCANELLA,  VEII,  VIA  SALARIA, 
RIETI,  AND  PELASGIC  FORTRESSES  IN  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

Excursion  from  Rome  to  Tivoli.— Pons  Mammeus.— Monument  of  Julia  Stemma.— Lago  de' 
Tartari.— Bridge  of  the  Solfatara.— Ponte  Lucano.— Adrian's  Villa.— Cassius's  Villa.— Inns 
at  Tivoli.— Temple  of  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl. — Temple  of  Vesta.— Grotto  of  Neptune.— Grotto 
of  the  Sirens.— Circular  Terrace.— Villa  of  Varus.— Ponte  dell'  Acquorio.— Tempio  della 
Tosse.— Mecaenas's  Villa.— Site  of  the  Villa  of  Sallust.— Site  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules.— 
Garden  of  the  Villa  d'Este.— Claudian  Aqueduct  near  the  Convent  of  S.  Cosimato.— Horace's 
Villa,  and  Sabine  Farm.— Subiaco.— Benedictine  Convent.— Forest  Scenery  near  Civitella.— 
Cora.— Norba.—Signia.— Pelasgic  Fortresses.— Excursion  from  Rome  to  Frascati—  Sepul- 
chre.— Grotta  Ferrata.— Villas  Bracciano,  Belvedere,  and  Ruffinella.— Ruins  of  Tusculum. 
— Excursion  to  Palestrina.— Temple  of  Fortune.— Villa  of  AntininusPius.— Gabii.— Tor  de' 
Schjavi.— Sitesof  ancient  Cities.— Excursion  to  Albano.— Tomb  erected  by  Pompey. — Amphi- 
theatre.—Reservoir.— Praetorian  Camp.— Temple  of  Minerva.— Ancient  Baths.— Museum. 
— LagoCastello.— Castel  Gandolfo.— Nymphcea.— Emissario.— Tomb,  commonly  called  that 
of  the  Curiatii.— Via  Appia—  Climate  of  Albano  and  Aricia.— Lodging-houses,  etc.— Ex- 
cursion to  Ostia.— Ancient  Town.— Castel  Fusano.— Tor  Bovacciana.— Isola  Sacra— Fiu- 
micino.— Claudian  Harbour.— Town  of  Port  us.— Modern  Ostia.—  Nettuno.— Antium.— 
Circean  Promontory.  — Ardea. — Lavinium.— Laurentum. — Civita-Vecchia.— Vitulonia.— 
Toscanella .— Veii.— Via  Salaria.— Rieti  —  Pelasgic  Fortresses.— Character^  the  Romans. 


AsBritishTravellers  seldom  visitRome 
without  making  Excursions  into  the 
neighbourhood,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
superfluous  to  give  an  account  of  Tivoli, 
Tusculum,  Gabii,  Albano,  Veii,  and 
other  places,  more  distant  and  therefore 
less  known;  at  the  same  time  pointing 
out  the  most  convenient  manner  in 
which  these  interesting  remains  of  an- 
cient Italy  may  be  visited. 

TIVOLI. 

The  distance  from  Rome  to  Tivoli  is 
about  eighteen  Roman  miles.  This  ex- 
cursion ought  to  be  made  in  dry  and 
temperate  weather;  and  persons  who 
wish  to  view  the  scenery  to  advantage 
should  go  during  May,  or  October.  The 
price  usually  given  for  an  open  carriage, 
with  six  seats,  and  four  horses,  is  from 
eight  to  ten  scudi ;  going  and  returning 
the  same  day,  and  including  the  buona- 
mano  of  one  scudo,  commonly  given  to 
the  driver.  The  usual  price  for  alight 
open  carriage  with  two  horses,  going 
and  returning  the  same  day,  but  not  in- 
cluding buonamano,  is  four  scudi.  («) 
The  road,  generally  speaking,  is  good  ; 

(•)  It  should  always  be  specified  in  the  bar- 
gain for  the  carriage  and  horses,  that  the 


though  now  and  then,  in  the  ancient 
Via  Tiburtina  (great  part  of  which  still 
remains),  there  are  large  loose  blocks  of 
basalt,  which,  if  not  avoided,  might 
break  a  carriage. 

After  passing  the  Gate  and  Church  of 
St.  Lorenzo,  the  first  interesting  object 
is  the  Ponte  Mammolo  {Pons  Mam 
meus),  thrown  over  the  Teverone,  an- 
ciently called  theAnio,  from  Anius,  who 
precipitated  himself  into  it.  This  Bridge 
is  about  four  miles  distant  from  Rome, 
and  derives  its  present  appellation  from 
Mammea  (the  mother  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus),  by  whom  it  was  repaired.  Far- 
ther on,  (between  eleven  and  twelve 
miles  from  Rome),  is  a  small  Monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  Julia 
Stemma,  by  her  children  :  and  beyond 
this  (about  half  a  mile),  on  the  left  of  the 
high  road,  and  very  near  it,  is  the  Lago 
de'  Tartari,  anciently  a  volcano.  The 
water  of  this  Lake  tartarises  every  vege- 
table substance  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  and  is  curiously  edged  round 
with  petrifactions.  At  a  short  distance 
beyond  this  Lake  the  ancient  Via  Ti- 
burtina formed  two  branches;  one  of 

Hirer  means  to  go  round  by  Adrian's  Villa, 
on  the  way  to  Tivoli. 
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which,  under  the  name  of  Via  Valeria, 
went  to  the  left;  and  crossing  the  Anio 
on  a  Bridge,  now  called  Ponte  del 
Acquorio,  led  up  to  Tivoli;  while  the 
other,  crossing  the  Anio  at  the  Ponte 
Lucano,  led  to  Adrian's  Villa :  the  for- 
mer road,  however,  is  now  abandoned, 
and  the  latter  pursued  to  aBridge  thrown 
over  the  Canal  of  the  Solfatara;  a  sul- 
phureous stream,  anciently  denominat- 
ed AquwAlbuloB;{')  which  smells  offen- 
sively, and  is  of  a  whitish-blue  colour, 
resembling  milk.  Not  far  hence  a  beau- 
tifulLandscape  presents  itself  to  view, 
formed  by  the  Ponte  Lucano,  the  Anio, 
and  the  Plautian  Tomb.  The  Ponte  Lu- 
cano is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from 
M.  Plautius  Lucanus :  which  seems  pro- 
bable, as  close  to  this  Bridge  stands  the 
above-mentioned  Burial-place  of  his  fa- 
mily, a  remarkably  handsome  Edifice  of 
its  kind,  constructed  with  the  Lapis 
Tiburtinus,  found  in  quarries  close  to 
the  Anio,  and  near  Tivoli.  After  cross- 
ing the  Ponte  Lucano,  the  road  divides; 
one  branch  leading  to  Tivoli  (which  is 
about  two  miles  distant),  the  other  lead- 
ing to  Adrian's  Villa,  which  is  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  bridge, 
and  near  twice  as  much  from  the  Town. 
Travellers  usually  take  the  latter  road  : 
and,  on  arriving  at  Adrian's  Villa,  send 
for  the  Cicerone,  to  conduct  them 
through  the  Ruins ;  all  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  less  than  two  hours  ;  and,  dur- 
ing this  lime,  it  is  customary  for  the 
drivers  to  shelter  their  horses  and  wait. 
Adrian  himself  was  the  architect  of  this 
celebrated  Villa,  which  extended  three 
miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth, 
and  contained  Temples,  Theatres,  Baths, 
and  Porticos,  adorned  with  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  of  sculpture  and  painting:  to 
which  buildings  he  gave  the  names  of 
the  most  remarkable  edifices  in  the 
world,  calling  one  the  Lyceum  of  Aris- 
totle, another  the  Academia  of  Plato,  a 

(')  The  Canal  of  the  Solfatara  was  made  to 
convey  the  superabundant  water  of  a  Lake, 
anciently  called  Aqum  Albulce,  into  the 
Anio.  This  sulphureous  Lake  is  about  one 
mile  north  of  the  Bridge  of  the  Solfatara 
Canal;  and  contains  floating  Islands,  formed 
by  roots  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  reeds,  inter- 
mixed with  a  very  small  portion  of  earth. 
The  water  of  this  Lake  is  warmer  than  the 
external  air :  and  though,  both  above  and 
below  Tivoli,  there  are  fishes  iu  the  Anio, 


third  the  Prytaneum  of  Athens,  a  fourth 
the  Serapeon  of  Canopus,  a  fifth  the  Poe- 
cileofthe  Stoics,  etc.,  etc.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  Ruins  are,  The 
Greek  Theatre,  where  the  Proscenium 
and  Seats  for  the  spectators  may  still  be 
traced :  and  adjoining  to  this  Theatre, 
toward  the  west,  are  remains  of  a  large 
Square  Court,  once  surrounded  with 
Porticos.  Contiguous  isamodernEdifice, 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  Nimphceum. 

Pcecile.  This  was  originally  an  ob- 
long building  with  a  Portico  round  it, 
ornamented  by  double  rows  of  columns. 
One  Side  Wall  alone  remains. 

Temple  of  the  Stoics,  in  shape  a  he- 
micycle,  with  Niches  for  statues.  It 
was  originally  lined  with  porphyry. 

Maritime  Theatre.  A  Mosaic,  repre- 
senting marine  monsters,  made  part  of 
the  pavement  of  the  Edifice  in  question, 
which  was  therefore  called  by  its  present 
name  :  but,  as  the  building  is  circular,  it 
probably  was  either  an  Amphitheatre,  or 
a  Bath.  To  the  left  of  this  Ruin  are  re- 
mains of  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
Library :  and  another  Ruin,  not  far  from 
the  Temple  of  the  Stoics,  is  called, 
though  without  sufficient  authority,  the 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Diana. 

Imperial  Apartments.  This  Edifice 
is  large,  and  appears  to  have  had  Two 
Storeys;  in  the  lower  of  which,  remains 
of  Paintings  are  discernible  :  and  in  the 
subterranean  part  are  Crypta?,  resem- 
bling those,  supposeq^to  have  been  cel- 
lars, in  the  Villa  of  Diomedes  at  Pompeii. 
Contiguous  to  a  long  line  of  Arches  in 
this  part  of  the  Villa,  is  an  Edifice  with 
remains  of  Ceilings,  beautifully  stuccoed, 
and  Baths  adjoining. 

Barrackslfor  the  Praetorian  &uards. 
The  number  of  chambers  contained  in 
these  Barracks  has  given  them  the  name 
of  Cento  Camerelle.  This  Edifice 
seems  to  have  had  Three  Storeys :  on  Jthe 
outside  were  Galleries,  supported  by  co- 
yet,  after  it  receives  the  Mbuloe,  there  are 
none.  Near  the  Lake  are  vestiges  of  A  grip- 
pa's  Baths,  frequented  by  Augustus ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  reparations  they 
afterwards  received  from  Zenobia,  Queen 
of  Palmyra,  these  Ruins  are  now  called 
Bagni  delta  Regina.  Zenobia  had  an  abode 
assigned  her  near  Adrian's  Villa,  where 
she  died,  surrounded  by  her  children :  and 
the  Numidian  Syphax,  another  illustrious 
captive,  ended  his  days  at  Tibur. 
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lumns;  and  each  Chamber  had  one  door 
only,  which  opened  into  the  Gallery 
parallel  with  it.  The  communications 
now  discoverable  between  these  Cham- 
bers are  evidently  of  modern  date. 

Naumachia.  Judging  by  the  shape 
of  the  groutfd,  this  seems  to  have  been 
likewise  a  Circus. 

Serapeon  of  Canopus,  built  in  imita- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Serapeon  atCano- 
pus  in  Egypt.  The  Atrium,  or  open 
Court,  belonging  to  this  Edifice,  appears 
to  have  been  originally  filled  with  water. 
Some  of  the  Chambers  appropriated  to 
the  priests,  and  an  apartment  with  re- 
mains of  Paintings,  may  still  be  distin- 
guished. On  the  right  of  the  Serapeon 
are  Ruins  of  the  Academia;  likewise  of 
another  Greek  Theatre  ;  and,  to  the  left 
of  the  Serapeon,  was  the  Entrance  to 
the  Infernal  Regions,  with  the  Elysian 
Fields  not  far  distant. 

Vale  of  Tempe.  Through  this  little 
Valley  flows  a  Streamlet,  in  imitation  of 
the  Peneus,  by  which  the  celebrated 
Thessalian  Vale  was  watered  :  and  after 
having  reached  this  part  of  Adrian's 
Villa, (■)  Travellers  usually  get  into  their 
carriages,  and  ascend  the  Hill  (o  Tivoli, 
passing  through  a  venerable  wood  of 
olives;  among  which,  on  the  right,  are 
remains  of  the  Villa  of  Cassius. 

Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur,  is  built 
upon  rocks  formed  of  a  deposition  from 
the  water  in  this  neighbourhood,  inter- 
mixed with  roots  and  branches  of  petri- 
fied trees.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
reports  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Si- 
cani,  sixty  years  previous  to  the  Trojan 
war :  and  as  a  proof  of  this  fact,  he  adds 
that  the  name  of  Sicelion  was,  in  his 
time,stillattachedtoaportionoftheCity. 
According  to  other  accounts,  Tibur  was 
founded  by  one  of  the  followers  of 
Evander;  but  the  best-established  con- 
jecture is,  that  one  of  the  Pelasgic  Chiefs 
who  formed  settlements  in  Italy,  esta- 
blished himself  on  this  spot;  which  the 
Greek  writers  call  ?k  T/Sovpa.  Tibur 
assisted  the  Gauls  during  their  invasions 
of  Latium,  and  even  ventured  to  attack 
Rome  :  but,  after  various  struggles,  was 
discomfited  at  Pedum,  and  finally  reduc- 

(0  Scarcely  any  windows  can  be  traced  in 
the  remaining  buildings  of  this  Villa. 

Persons  who  bring  a  cold  dinner  from 
Rome,  and  spend  the  clay  here,  find  a  tolera 


ed  to  perfect  subjection  by  Camillus. 
We  are  told  by  Livy  that  soon  after  this 
period  the  Tiburtini  were  enabled,  by 
the  following  circumstance,  to  confer 
an  obligation  on  their  vanquishers. 
The  Roman  pipers,  owing  to  some  dis- 
gust, retired  with  one  accord  to  Tibur; 
which  had  long  been  an  asylum  for  fugi- 
tives. The  Tiburtini,  however,  were 
requested  by  the  Roman  government  to 
send  these  deserters  immediately  back 
to  Rome;  as  no  sacrifice  could  be  offer- 
ed without  their  assistance:  and  the 
magistrates  of  Tibur,  in  order  to  obey 
this  mandate,  reduced  the  pipers  to  a 
state  of  inebriation,  and  then  conveyed 
them  during  night  into  the  Forum  Ro- 
manum,  where,  on  awaking  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  were  much  surprised  to  find 
themselves.  At  what  period  Tibur  be- 
came a  Municipium  is  unknown ;  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  it  was  anterior  to 
the  civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla. 
The  latter  is  reported  to  have  deprived 
the  Tiburtini  of  their  privileges :  they 
were,  however  regained  upon  his  abdi- 
cation, and  confirmed  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  Hercules  seems  to  have  been 
considered  as  the  patron  of  Tibur;  and 
his  Temple,  on  the  foundations  of  which 
the  Cathedral  of  Tivoli  is  built,  was  fa- 
mous throughout  Italy.  Suetonius  men- 
tions that  Augustus  often  administered 
justice  in  the  Porticos  of  this  Temple. 

Previous  to  the  Autumn  of  1826,  the 
Anio  descended,  from  a  great  height,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  modern  Town,  where 
it  formed  a  large  and  beautiful  Cascade; 
and  after  a  second  Fall,  under  a  lofty 
Rridge,lost  itself  among  rocks  worn  into 
fantastic  shapes  by  the  force  of  the 
water:  but  an  unexampled  inundation 
of  the  Anio,  during  the  Autumn  of  1826, 
swept  away  the  Bridge;  and,  what  is  still 
more  lamentable,  destroyed  all  the  beau- 
ty of  the  Cascade.  A  branch  of  the 
same  river  is  carried  through  Tivoli; 
and  forms  small  Cascades,  which  should 
be  viewed  from  the  opposite  bank.  The 
best  Inn  at  Tivoli,  in  some  respects,  is 
La  Regina;  though,  in  point  of  situa- 
tion, that  called  LaSibillais  preferable. 
Near  the  iatter  stands  the  Temple  of  the 

ble  apartment  to  dine  in,  furnished  by  the 
Custode;  who  expects  for  the  use  of  this 
apartment,  and  his  attendance,  one  scudo. 
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Tiburtine  Sibyl,  now  converted  into  a 
Church  :  it  is  the  most  ancient  Temple 
remaining  at  Tivoli;  and   appears   to 
have  been  built  in  the  form  of  a  paralle- 
logram, with  an  open  Portico,  adorned 
by  four  Ionic  Columns,  and  terminated 
with  a  Pediment.    The  Columns  on  the 
outside  of  this  Edifice  are  still  discover- 
able; but  there  is  nothing  worth  notice 
within.    Adjoining  to  the  above-named 
Temple  is  a  shabby  modern  building, 
which  eitends  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta. 
This  beautiful  specimen  of  ancient  ar- 
chitecture, proudly  situated  on  a  rock 
which  hangs  over  one  of  the  Cascades, 
is  a  Rotondo,  twenty-one  Paris  feet  and 
a  half  in  diameter,   surrounded  by  an 
open  Portico  of  fluted  Composite  Co- 
lumns, whose  Capitals  are  adorned  with 
Lilies  (emblematical,  perhaps,  of  Vestal 
purity),  and  support  an  Entablature  de- 
corated with  Heads  of  Oxen  and  Fes- 
toons of  Fruits  and  Flowers. (')    Hence 
an  excellent   path,  made   by  General 
Miollis,  leads  to  the  Grotto  of  Neptune. 
Nothing  can  be  more  delightful,  both  to 
the  painter  and  the  naturalist,  than  this 
walk;  the  views  it  presents  being  re- 
markably picturesque;  and  the  petri- 
factions in  the  rocks  extremely  curious. 
In   one  place  is  a  Petrified  Carnage- 
Wheel,  and  in  another  the  Hoof  of  a 
Quadruped.     The   Grotto  of  Neptune, 
into  which  the  Anio  precipitates  itself 
with  such  violence  as  to  form  a  spray 
resembling  rain,  combines  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  so  wonderfully,  that  even 
Salvator  Rosa's  magic  pencil  could  not 
do  justice  to  the  scene;  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Grotto  is  a  rock,  which, 
with  very  little  aid  from  imagination, 

(■)  Vesta,  as  the  goddess  of  light  and  heat 
produced  by  fire,  was  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  earth ;  and  therefore  the  decorations 
of  the  Frieze  of  this  Temple  are  expressive 
of  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  conse- 
quently of  her  worship.  The  ox,  as  the 
symbol  of  agriculture,  was  sacrificed  to 
Vesta.  The  door  of  entrance  to  this  Temple, 
and  the  only  window  which  remains  perfect, 
are  narrower  at  top  than  at  bottom;  and, 
thus  far,  the  building  resembles  an  Egyptian 
edifice:  probably  therefore  it  was  erected,  or 
repaired,  by  Adrian  ;  who  seems  to  have 
liked  every  thing  which  reminded  him  of 
Egypt. 

(a;  Owing  to  the  change  which  has  lately 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  Anio,  it  is 


might  be  figured  as  the  Genius  of  the 
Anio,  sculptured  by  the  nervous  hand 
of  Buonarroti. (2)  On  returning  hence, 
Travellers  are  usually  conducted  down 
a  Narrow  Flight  of  Steps,  into  a  deep 
Ravine,  to  see  the  Grotto  of  the  Sibyl; 
which  exhibits  the  third  Fall  of  the 
Anio;  and  presents  a  picture  almost 
equally  striking  with  the  Grotto  of  Nep- 
tune. (3) 

The  next  object  of  interest  is  the  Cir- 
cular Terrace ;  which  displays  the 
small  Cascades  to  great  advantage,  and 
makes  a  round  of  about  four  Roman 
miles.  In  this  track,  on  the  right, 
stands  a  Church,  called  the  Madonna  di 
Quintiliolo,  and  erected  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Villa  of  Quintilius  Varus, 
supposed  to  have  been  very  magnifi- 
cent, and  still  exhibiting  remains  of 
a  Reservoir  for  Water,  resembling, 
though  in  miniature,  that  at  Baiae,  called 
the  Piscina  mirabilis.  This  part  of 
the  Terrace  commands  a  distant  view 
of  the  Cathedral,  which  is  only  re- 
markable for  being  placed  on  the  Site 
of  the  Temple  of  Hercules.  Beyond 
the  Ponte  dell'  Acquorio  (an  ancient 
Bridge  in  excellent  preservation),  is  an 
Edifice,  similar,  in  shape,  to  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  Medica,  at  Rome,  and  equally 
well  preserved :  it  is  called  Tempio  della 
Tosse,  but  whether  because  originally 
consecrated  to  Tussis,the  god  of  coughs, 
or  because  it  was  the  Sepulchre  of  the 
Tossi  family,  seems  uncertain.  On  the 
left  of  this  Edifice,  the  ancient  Roman 
Road  to  Tivoli  passes  through  the  Ruins 
of  Mecanas's  Villa;  enough  of  which 
remains  to  prove  that  it  must  have  been 
spacious  and  splendid. (4)     Near  thij» 

difficult  now  to  discover  the  entrance  to  the 
Grotto  of  Neptune. 

(3)  The  spray  of  the  Anio  makes  the  adjacent 
ground  so  slippery,  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
venture  close  to  the  gulf  into  which  the  river 
precipitates  itself;  and  the  steps,  and  path, 
leading  to  the  Grotto  of  the  Sirens,  are  dan- 
gerous, if  not  passed  with  caution. 

Persons  unaccustomed  to  long  walks 
usually  have  donkeys  in  readiness  at  the 
Garden  Gate,  near  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  to 
carry  them  round  the  circular  Terrace. 

(4)  A  modern  writer,  by  name  Sebastiani, 
supposes  the  spot,  now  denominated  the 
Villa  of  Mecaenas,  to  have  been  the  Forum  of 
Tibur ;  he  likewise  supposes  the  Tempio  della 
Tosse  to  have  been  a  Temple  dedicated  to  the 
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Villa  are  Rocks  consisting  of  Petrifac- 
tions- and  opposite  to  it  is  the  Site  of 
the  Villa  of  Sallust,  called,  by  some 
persons,  that  of  Horace;  but  his  Villa 
was  ten  miles  distant.  Beyond  the  Site 
of  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  to  which 
Mecsenas's  domain  extended,  is  the  Villa 
d'Este,  standing  in  a  Garden,  which 
contains  Waterworks,  called  the  Gi- 
randola—a.  Fountain  embellished  with 
a  Colossal  Statue  of  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl 
—  and  another  Figure,  representing 
Tivoli.  The  Villa  contains  Ceilings 
painted  by  Zuccari,  Muziano,  etc.;  but 
they  have  suffered  cruelly  from  neglect. 
Hence  Travellers  usually  return  to  their 
Inn;  dining  there,  and  afterwards  driv- 
ing back  to  Rome.(') 

Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  remains 
nff/ie  Claudian  Aqueduct  near  the  Con- 
vent of  S.  Cosimato,  and  to  extend 
their  excursion  to  Subiaco,  and  Cora, 
should  sleep  at  Tivoli;  thence,  setting 
out  early  next  morning,  upon  mules,  or 
donkeys,  for  the  above-named  Con- 
vent; on  the  road  to  which,  are  seen 
remains  of  the  Martian  Aqueduct,  and 
villages  sweetly  situated  on  the  peaks  of 
mountains.  The  Convent  stands  on  a 
romantic  cliff,  overhanging  a  deep  and 
narrow  valley ;  through  which  flows  the 
Anio,  broken  into  beautiful  cascades, 
by  fragments  of  tartareous  rocks,  ap- 
parently fallen  from  the  surrounding 
precipices.  Travellers,  on  reaching  this 
spot,  are,  in  the  first  instance,  conduct- 
ed to  the  Brink  of  a  perpendicular 
Rock  (situated  beneath  a  petrified  mass 
of  tartareous  depositions,  which  over- 
hangs it),  in  order  to  view  the  remains 
of  one  Arch  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct, 
serving  originally  as  a  Bridge  over  the 
river.    The  opposite  side  of  this  stream 

Sun ;  and  he  also  endeavonrs  to  prove  that 
Horace  had,  beside  his  Sabine  Farm,  a  Villa 
at  Tibur. 

(')  Travellers  commonly  pay  at  La  Sibilla, 
at  Tivoli,  for  dinner,  per  head,  from  six  to 
dght  pauls;for  tea,twopauls;breakfast,  two 
pauls;  beds  each,  three  pauls;  servants  each, 
per  day,  three  pauls ;  and  donkeys  each,  for 
the  Terrace,  three  pauls.  It  is  impossible  to 
procure  good  wine,  or  good  water,  at  either 
of  the  Inns;  and  persons  who  require 
tea  should  take  it  wilh  them. 

The  time  usually  employed  in  driving 
from  Rome  to  Adrian'*  Villa  is  about  three 
kaurs  and  a  half ;  ftom   Adrian's  Villa  to 


is  clothed  with  woods.  Passing  through 
the  Convent,  Travellers  are,  in  the  next 
instance,  conducted  down  a  Narrow 
Passage  and  Staircase,  formed  in  the 
rock,  to  a  Gallery;  below  which  are 
Cells  for  monks,  and,  lower  still,  is  the 
Aqueduct.  Part  of  the  interior  of  this 
magnificent  Work,  which  was  carried 
through  the  centre  of  several  moun- 
tains, may  be  seen  buried  under  the 
Convent  Garden,  and  is  as  perfect  as  if 
only  just  finished.  Horace's  Villa  and 
Sabine  Farm  are  about  three  miles 
distant  from  the  Convent:  but  so  little 
now  remains  of  the  Villa,  that  its  foun- 
dations cannot  easily  be  traced. (aj  The 
road  to  Subiaco  lies  on  the  right  of  that 
called  the  high  road  (but  a  very  bad 
one)  leading  to  the  Abruzzi:  and  the 
Town  of  Subiaco  (anciently  Subla- 
queum)  is  beautifully  placed  on  a  small 
eminence,  surrounded  with  lofty  moun- 
tains. There  being  no  regular  Hotel 
in  this  Town,  the  accommodations  for 
Travellers  are  wretched;  and  beds  can- 
not be  procured  without  difficulty. 
The  distance  from  Tivoli  to  Subiaco  is 
twenty-eight  miles.  The  Walk  to  the 
Benedictine  Convent,  about  two  miles 
distant  from  the  latter  Town,  displays 
grand  and  picturesque  scenery :  but  the 
ascent  to  this  Convent  is  long  and  steep. 
Passing  within  sight  of  Nero's  Baths,  the 
path  leads,  through  a  grove  of  Ilexes,  to 
a  Precipice,  at  whose  base  rolls  the 
Anio,  and  on  whose  brow  stands  the 
Convent;  which  was  founded  during  the 
fifth  century.  Its  situation  is  delicious ; 
but  some  overhanging  rocks  threaten 
its  Church  with  ruin.P)  After  sleeping 
at  Subiaco,  those  Travellers  who  delight 
in  fine  Forest  Scenery  usually  go, 
through  a  Rocky  Narrow  Path,  to  Civi- 

Tivoli,  about  one  hour;  and  from  Tivoli  to 
Rome,  about  four  hours. 

(2)  According  to  the  description  Horace 
gives  of  this  Villa,  which  he  calls  Lucretills, 
it  stood  near  Ihe  Fanum  Vacunoe;  supposed 
to  have  been  the  spot  now  called  Rocca 
Giovane,   and  about  ten  miles  from  Tivoli. 

(3)  Not  far  distant  from  Subiaco,  on  the 
Via  Valeria,  and  about  a  mile  from  the 
Osteria  del  Cavaliere,  are  found,  on  the  left, 
ruins  of  Carseoli,  an  ancient  Town  of  the 
vEqui,  built  near  the  western  bank  of  the 
Fucine  Lake.  From  Carseoli  the  Via  Va- 
leria goes  to  Tagliacozzo;  thence  proceeding 
in  the  direction  of  Albe,  which  lies  about 
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tella;  and  thence  to  Palestrina.  This 
Path  is  only  fit  for  mules:  the  ascents 
and  descents  being  uncommonly  steep 
and  slippery.  Near  Civitella  the  Fo- 
rest Scenery  commences ;  and  the  Val- 
ley to  the  east  of  Olevano  is  pic- 
turesque beyond  description,  and  much 
frequented  by  Painters.  After  passing 
Genazzeno,  a  miserable  place,  the  road 
becomes  good;  and  continues  so  to 
Palestrina.  This  is  called  a  ride  of 
twenty  miles,  but  appears  to  be  more. 
After  sleeping  at  Palestrina/1)  Travel- 
lers frequently  proceed  to  Cora,  going 
through  beautiful  lanes,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ride ;  then  traversing 
a  tract  of  open  country,  which  leads  to 
the  ruinous  village  of  San  Giuliano  (ce- 
lebrated for  its  Lake,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  crater  of  a  volcano);  and  at 
length,  after  winding  round  the  base  of 
the  Apennine,  turning  to  the  left,  near 
a  small  Chapel,  called  the  Madonna  del 
Monte,  and  ascending  by  a  good  mule- 
path  to  the  upper  Gate  of  Cora,  or  pur- 
suing the  carriage-road  to  the  lower 
Gate. 

Cora,  magnificently  placed  on  an  emi- 
nence which  overlooks  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  com- 
manding a  splendid  prospect  of  Monte 
Circeo  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  re- 
tains its  ancient  name  and  site,  and  is, 
at  the  present  moment,  divided  into  an 
upper  and  a  lower  town.  This  Fortress, 
according  to  Pliny,  owed  its  existence 
to  Trojan  adventurers,  led  by  a  chief 
called  Dardanus,  and  was  more  ancient 
than  Rome.    The  Volsci  subsequently 
occupied  it;  but,  at  length,  like  all  the 
strong  holds  of  that  nation,  it  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Romans.    We  are  not, 
however,  told  when  it  became  a  Ro- 
man  colony;  but  Dionysius    ranks  it 
among  the  Latin  cities  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Tullus  Kostilius.    Its  walls  are 
strengthened  by  circular  Towers,  placed 
like   buttresses,  not  far  distant  from 
each  other;  and,  judging  by  the  style  of 
masonry,  erected  or  repaired  about  the 
time  when  Sylla  repaired  the  walls  of 
Palestrina.    Several  of  the  walls  of  the 

sixty  miles  from  Rome,  and  has  grown  out 
of  Ihe  remains  of  the  ancient  Alba ;  a  town 
probably  occupied  once  by  the  Pelasgi,  as  it 
appears  to  have  been  fortified  with  Pelasgic 
walls.    The  modern  Albe  is  contiguous  to 


houses  in  Cora  display  the  same  neat, 
style  of  masonry;  some  of  the  streets 
are  tolerably  clean,  and  not  very  nar- 
row; and  the  present  number  of  in 
habitants  is  reported  to  be  six  thou- 
sand, none  of  whom  look  unhealthy, 
nor  wretchedly  poor.    The  first  object, 
peculiarly  interesting   to    antiquaries, 
which  presents  itself  in  the  upper  Town, 
is  the  Portico  of  the  Temple  of  Hercu- 
les, towering  proudly  over  the  lower 
buildings,  and  consisting  of  six  Roman 
Doric   Columns,  partly  fluted,  which 
support  a  pediment.    The  diameter  of 
the  Columns  is  small  ;   but  they  are 
beautifully  proportioned.     The   door- 
way of  the  Temple  appears  to  have  been 
wider  at  the  bottom  than  the  top,  ac- 
cording  to   the  Egyptian  manner   of 
building;  and  over  it  is  an  Inscription. 
ThisPortico  adjoins  a  Church  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  and  containing,  near  the 
door  of  entrance,  traces  of  the  Temple, 
together  with  an  ancient  Altar,  adorned 
at  the  four  corners  by  Rams'  heads  sup- 
porting   Garlands,   but   disfigured   by 
modern  work.  The  Portico  of  the  Tem- 
ple is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  a 
little  Garden  contiguous  to  the  Church. 
The  next  objects  of  interest  are  the  Pe- 
lasgic walls  of  the  Citadel,  which  stood 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Town.    Several 
fine  specimens  of  these  Walls  present 
themselves;  and  the  size  of  the  poly- 
gonal stones  which  compose  them  is 
immense.      Lower  down  on    the   hill 
stood  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
now  converted  into  a  house,  which  dis- 
plays, on   the   outside,  two   well-pre- 
served  Columns  with  Corinthian    ca- 
pitals, and  above  them  the  following 
Inscription:  — 

M.  CASTORI  POLLVC1  DE.  CS.  FAC. 
M.  CALVIVS.  MEPN. 

This  Temple,  and  that  of  Hercules,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  Below 
the' Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  is  a 
small  Piazza,  which  exhibits  Walls  con- 
structed with  immense  stones  varying 
in  size  and  shape,  and  not  closely  united 

the  Fucine  Lake,  and  the  ruins  of  Marvu- 
vium,  now  called  S.  Benedetto,  are  on  its 
margin. 

(■)  For  an  account  of  the  accommodation* 
here,  see  the  article  ''Palestrina. " 
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in  the  Pelasgic  style,  but  having  be- 
tween them  large  cavities,  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  originally  filled  up 
with  smaller  stones;  though,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  Walls,  this  insertion 
was  not  needful.  Under  the  Piazza  are 
large  subterranean  chambers,  supposed 
to  have  been  Baths;  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  on  the  way  to  the  lower  Gate  of 
the  Town,  is  a  picturesque  and  nearly 
perfect  Etruscan  Bridge,  probably  erect- 
ed about  the  time  of  Tullus  Hostilius: 
and  travellers  who  wish  to  go  in  a  car- 
riage to  the  lower  Gate  of  the  Town,  in- 
stead of  riding  or  walking  from  the 
Chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Monte  to  the 
upper  Gate,  should  pass  the  Chapel, 
and  wind  round  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
to  a  turn  on  the  left,  which  leads  to  the 
lower  Gate. 

The  Inn  at  Cora  is  nothing  more  than 
a  restaurant  for  peasants  and  farmers, 
which  furnishes  eggs,  ham,  bacon,  ve- 
getables, good  wine,  and  excellent 
bread. 

The  distance  from  Palestrina  to  Cora 
is  about  twenty  miles;  and  from  Cora 
to  Velletri,  by  the  carriage-road,  it  can- 
not be  more  than  nine  or  ten  miles. 
This  road  (atpresent,  1831, undergoing 
repair)  passes  close  to  S.Giuliano,  and 
traverses  aflat  but  pretty  country. 

Five  miles  to  the  south  of  Cora,  and 
on  the  same  ridge  of  hills,  are  remains 
of  the  Pelasgic  Fortress  of  Norba,  the 
site  of  which  is  now  partly  occupied  by 
the  village  of  Norma.  Pliny  mentions 
Norba  among  the  early  Latin  cities  on 
the  Volscian  frontier;  and  Dionysius 
calls  it  a  place  of  consequence.  The 
Romans  established  a  Colony  there,  to 
check  the  inroads  of  the  Volsci;  and 
the  disastrous  end  of  the  Town  evinced 
its  fidelity  to  its  rulers :  for  the  zeal  dis- 
played by  the  people  of  Norba,  on  be- 
half of  Marius,  drew  upon  it  the  ven- 
geance of  one  of  Sylla's  generals,  to 
whom  its  gates  were  opened  by  treach- 
ery ;  but  the  high-minded  inhabit- 
ants chose  rather  to  perish  by  their 
own  hands,  than  become  the  slaves  and 
victims  of  a  sanguinary  conqueror. 

Vestiges  of  the  ancient  Fortress  and 
its  Citadel,  called  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Norma  oivita, may  be  found  at  the  dis- 
tance of  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
modern  and  dirty  village  of  Norma. 
Stupendous  Pelasgic  Walls  encircled 


this  Fortress,  and  are,  in  many  parts, 
wonderfully  well  preserved.  They  con- 
sist of  immense  masses  of  stone,  cut 
into  a  polygonal  shape  with  a  smooth 
surface,  and  firmly  joined  together 
merely  by  their  own  weight.  The  Gates, 
four  in  number,  may  still  be  traced,  and 
are  exceedingly  grand  with  respect  to 
their  construction :  one  of  them,  where 
probably  a  strong  guard  was  posted, 
exhibits  considerable  remains.  Within 
the  Walls  is  a  large  quadrilateral  spot 
surrounded  by  Pelasgic  masonry,  which 
contains  tubes  for  the  conveyance  of 
water:  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
a  roof,  but  was  probably  a  bathing- 
place  exposed  to  the  open  air.  Wells, 
and  other  reservoirs  for  water,  are 
found  near  it;  and  not  far  distant  re- 
mains may  be  traced  of  a  Temple,  which 
was  consecrated  to  Hercules.  The 
Acropolis  seems  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  and  was  ap- 
parently surrounded  by  three  Walls. 
Subterranean  Aqueducts,  and  Passages 
leading  to  Sally-ports,  are,  according 
to  report,  found  under  the  site  of  the 
Acropolis.  * 

It  is  asserted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Cora,  that  a  road,  passable  for  small 
low  four-wheeled  carriages  of  the  coun- 
try goes  from  Cora  to  Norba ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Norma  do  not  confirm 
this  assertion.  From  Velletri,  however, 
there  is  a  carriage-road  to  Nymfa,  a 
village  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain on  whichNorma  stands.  This  road, 
in  distance  about  fifteen  miles,  goes 
from  Velletri  to  Cisterna,  between  three 
and  four  miles  beyond  which  stands  an 
ancient  Tomb  on  the  left,  with  a  Gate 
near  it;  and  Travellers  going  to  Nymfa 
must  pass  through  this  Gale,  directing 
their  course  toward  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains till  they  reach  Nymfa;  whence  it 
is  necessary  to  walk  or  ride  to  Norma, 
there  being  no  carriage-road.  The 
mule-track,  which  goes  straight  to  this 
Village,  is  rough  and  precipitous  ;  but 
the  circuitous  ascent  winding  to  the 
right,  and  three  miles  in  distance,  is 
gradual,  and  the  road  good.  Between 
the  ancient  Tomb  near  Cisterna,  and 
the  Lake  of  Nymphaeus,  on  which  Nymfa 
stands,  the  soil,  though  swampy,  is  al- 
ways passable  for  light  carriages,  unless 
deluged  by  winter  rain ;  and  the  Lake  of 
Nymphaeus,  the  deserted  town  of  Nymfa, 
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its  dismantled  baronial  castle,  decayed 
monastery,  and  other  ruins,  are  exceed- 
ingly picturesque.  The  river  Nym- 
phaeus  takes  its  source  in  the  Lake; 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  cele- 
brated for  its  floating  Islands,  called 
Saltuares, from  their  being  said  to  move 
to  the  time  of  dancing  feet.  Vestiges 
of  a  Temple,  sacred  to  the  Nymphs  of 
the  place,  are  discoverable  on  the  mar- 
gin of  this  Lake,  and  the  ruinous  Village 
of  Nymfa  still  contains  a  wine-house, 
and  likewise  a  few  inhabitants,  of  whom 
saddle-horses  might  be  procured  for  the 
ascent  to  Norma,  but  not  saddles.  At 
Norma  donkeys  with  saddles  are  attain- 
able. Another  ancient  Fortress  on  the 
Volscian  frontier,  and  not  far  distant 
from  Cora,  was  Signia;  which  became 
a  Roman  Colony  during  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  to  whom  its  foun- 
dation is  ascribed;  but  the  remains  of 
an  irregular  polygonal  Wall  in  this  Town 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  once  belonged 
to  the  Pelasgi;  though  an  ancient  Tem- 
ple here,  originally  dedicated  to  Her- 
cules, but  now  become  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  and  likewise  a  Reservoir  for 
water,  hollowed  out  in  the  earth  (both 
of  which  maybe  found  in  the  Acropo- 
lis), are  constructed  with  square  masses 
of  peperino,  similar  in  size  to  those  of, 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome,  and  con- 
sequently they  may  be  considered  as 
Etruscan  architecture.  Signia,  at  pre- 
sent denominated  Segni,  possesses  a 
Saracenic  Gate,  deemed  by  antiquaries 
particularly  interesting;  and  its  inha- 
bitants were  formerly  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  the  invention  of  a  singular 
mode  of  flooring  with  bricks,  called  the 
opus  Signinum. 

Persons  who  have  leisure  and  incli- 
nation to  pass  a  few  days  at  Tivoli  may 
find,  in  its  near  neighbourhood,  se- 
veral antiquities  which,  though  seldom 
sought  for,  are  extremely  interesting. 
To  see  them  with  as  little  difficulty  as 
possible,  it  is  requisite  to  inquire,  at 
La  Sibilla,  for  the  cicerone  most  com- 
petent to  show  the  environs  of  Tivoli; 
who  was,  in  1829,  a  person  called  Stu- 
pendo.  Under  his  guidance  it  is  ad- 
visable to  proceed,  in  the  first  place,  to 
Monticelli,  the  ancient  Camina;  ex- 
amining, on  the  way,  the  Pelasgic 
Wall  at  the  Villa  of  Ventidius  Bas- 
sus,  in  the  Olive  Grove— the  magnificent 


Walls  which  support  the  Terrace  of  a 
Temple,  on  a  spot  called  Colonnicelle 
— and  remains  of  another  Temple,  with 
an  Inscription  near  it,  on  a  spot  called 
Vitriano,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant 
from  Colonnicelle.  To  the  right  of  the 
ancient  part  of  the  Road  leading  to 
Monticelli,  are  remains  of  two  For- 
tresses with  Pelasgic  Walls;  and  at 
Monticelli  is  an  old  Fort,  which  en- 
closes a  small  Roman  Temple  at  the 
angle  of  the  great  Tower.  The  key  of 
this  old  Fort,  which  commands  a  su- 
perb view,  must  be  applied  for  at  Mon- 
ticelli. 

Travellers  who  set  out  on  horseback, 
at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
from  Tivoli,  may  examine  all  these  ob- 
jects of  interest,  and  return  to  Tivoli 
before  dusk. 

Another  ride,  which  occupies  two 
hours  only,  is  to  the  Temple  of  the  Bona 
Dea.  The  road  to  this  Temple  passes 
over  the  Monte  Spaccato,  in  which 
there  is  a  very  curious  Fissure.  The 
Temple  had  been  converted  into  a 
church,  now  a  pile  of  ruins;  but  com- 
manding a  delightful  view. 

A  third  ride,  to  the  remains  of  four 
Pelasgic  Fortresses,  may  be  accom- 
plished in  one  day,  provided  the  Tra- 
veller be  able  to  set  out  early.  These 
Fortresses  were  built  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Aqueducts,  vestiges  of  which, 
namely,  the  Aqua  Claudia,  the  Aqua 
Martia,  and  the  Anio  Fetus— may  be 
seen  at  the  Ponte  degF  Archi,  on  the 
ancient  road  leading  to  this  Valley; 
where,  on  the  left,  the  first  antiquity 
worth  notice  is  a  Mass  of  ancient 
Wall  placed  on  a  gentle  elevation.  The 
remains  are  very  few,  but  sufficient  to 
describe  the  circuit  of  a  Town;  its 
original  name  has  been  lost  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  and  that  of  Ponidola,  or  Mu- 
nidola,  substituted  by  the  modern  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  On  the  same 
side  of  the  Valley,  near  the  Osteria 
d'Empolo,  are,  a  Latin  Lnscription, 
and  the  very  small  remains  of  the  Town 
of  Empulum.  Farther  distant,  on  the 
same  side,  are  curious  and  interesting 
Ruins,  called  Vormello,  but  probably 
the  ancient  Saxula:  and  on  a  height, 
the  road  to  which  is  steep  and  unplea- 
sant, stands  Ceciliano,  where  very  an- 
cient Pelasgic  Walls  may  be  traced  ; 
but  what  fortress  they  surrounded  is 
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unknown.  Ceciliano,  computed  to  be 
about  nine  miles  from  Tivoli,  com- 
mands a  lovely  view. 

Persons  fond  of  extensive  and  extra- 
ordinary prospects,  and  at  the  same 
time  capable  of  bearing  severe  fatigue, 
might  find  it  worth  while  to  visit  the 
summit  of  Monte  Guadagnolo,  the 
loftiest  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome; 
but  there  being  no  road  whatever  to 
this  Eminence,  the  ascent  is  most  diffi- 
cult, and  quite  unfit  for  Ladies.  Monte 
Genaro,  another  lofty  Hill,  may  be 
ascended  with  less  toil,  and  the  view 
from  its  summit  is  equally  fine. 

Sure-footed  horses,  accustomed  to 
scale  mountains,  are  required  on  the 
road  to  Ceciliano. 

As  several  ancient  Fortresses  of  La- 
tium  and  its  environs,  particularly  those 
found  in  the  territories  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  Volsci,  were  surrounded 
by  Pelasgic  Walls,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
expedient  to  describe  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  Pelasgic  style  of  fortifi- 
cation, and  at  the  same  time  to  point 
out  the  apparent  difference  between 
that  style  and  the  Etruscan. 

Some  of  the  Grecian  or  Pelasgic  bas- 
tions, according  to  specimens  recently 
discovered, consisted  of  huge  polygonal 
stones,  fixed  irregularly  one  upon  an- 
other, without  cement,  and  having  the 
interstices  filled  up  with  smaller  mate- 
rials. This  mode  of  construction  is, 
from  its  rudeness,  deemed  by  some  an- 
tiquaries the  most  ancient:  specimens 
of  it  are  found  in  Greece,  and  likewise 
in  the  Latin  towns  of  Arpino,  Roselle, 
and  Aufidena ;  but  probably  the  smaller 
materials  alluded  to  are  nothing  more 
than  reparations.  Another,  and,  ac- 
cording to  many  opinions,  a  more  an- 
cient sort  of  building,  consists  of  huge 
masses  of  stone  cut  into  angular  shapes, 
and  so  skilfully  united,  without  cement, 
as  to  form  a  compact  and  smooth  sur- 
face. This  latter  style,  seen  at  Pales- 
triha,  is  more  common  than  the  for- 
mer, both  in  Greece  and  Italy.  A  third 
sort  of  Pelasgic  fortification,  by  far 
the  most  perfect  of  the  three,  and 
seen  at  Alina  and  Alalri,  consists  of 
gigantic  polygonal  masses  of  stone 
placed  irregularly  one  above  another, 
so  as  to  form,  without  the  aid  of  ce- 
ment, a  completely  smooth  surface; 
and  united  in  so  masterly  a  manner, 


that  even  the  point  of  a  sword  could 
not  penetrate  between  them  :  a  circum- 
stance which  materially  augmented 
their  value  as  fortifications;  it  being 
impossible  to  scale  such  walls  without 
the  aid  of  ladders. 

Another  kind  of  wall,  of  a  less  ancient 
date,  was  constructed  with  stones  cut 
into  the  shape  of  perfect  trapezoids ; 
and,  at  a  still  later  period,  stones  were 
sometimes  so  placed  as  to  exhibit  a 
tendency  to  a  curve  line;  which  ten- 
dency may  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  Nor- 
ba,  and  in  those  near  the  lower  Gate  at 
Ferentino.    This  style  is  supposed  to 
have  been  quickly  followed  by  the  con- 
struction of  arches.      Irregular  poly 
gonal  bastions  are  called  by  Euripides, 
Strabo,and  Pausanias,  Cyclopean.  The 
ancients,  however,  seem  to  have  be- 
stowed this  epithet  on  every  thing  won- 
derful: and  as  we  are  told,  by  all  the 
most   enlightened   modern  Travellers 
who  have  visited  Greece,  that  the  an- 
cient towns  in  that  country  were  ori- 
ginally fortified  by  this  description  of 
walls;  and  likewise  as  we  see  remains 
of  these  irregular  polygonal  construc- 
tions in  almost  every  ancient  Italian 
fortress  supposed  to  have  been  once 
occupied  by  the  Tyrrheni-Pelasgi,  we 
may  perhaps,  without  any  impropriety, 
change  the  epithet  of  Cyclopean  to  Pe- 
lasgic. 

The  great  difference  between  Pelasgic 
and  Etruscan  fortifications  seems  to  be 
that,  in  the  former,  masses  of  stone  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes  were  placed 
irregularly  one  above  another ;  and,  in 
the  latter,  square  or  oblong  hewn 
stones  were  ranged  in  parallel  lines 
one  above  another,  and  joined,  without 
cement,  in  a  manner  resembling  the 
teeth  of  two  saws.  This  is  exemplified 
at  Fiesole,  Volterra,  Cortona,  and  in 
various  Etruscan  cities.  The  very  few 
remains  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Rome 
appear  to  have  been  built  nearly  in  the 
same  manner:  and  square  masses  of 
stone  were  employed  in  early  subter- 
ranean Etruscan  works,  as  we  see  by 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome,  and  the 
Emissario  at  Albano. 

FRASCATI. 

The  distance,  going  straight,  from 
Rome  to  Frascati,  is  about  twelve  Ro- 
man miles :  but  the  pleasantest  manner 
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of  making  this  excursion  is  lo  go  by 
way  of  Marino  and  Grotta  F errata 
(which  circuit  lengthens  the  distance 
about  four  miles),  and  to  return  from 
Frascati  by  the  direct  road.  The  price 
commonly  given  for  a  light  open  car- 
riage conveying  two  or  three  persons 
only,  and  drawn  by  two  powerful  horses, 
is  four  scudi,6uonawanonot  included: 
and  by  setting  out  early,  this  excursion 
may  be  accomplished  with  ease  in  one 
day,  during  dry  and  lemperate  weather. 
The  road  to  Marino  is  the  same  as 
that  to  Albano,  till  within  about  three 
miles  of  the  latter  town ;  when  the  Ma- 
rino road  turns  off  to  the  left,  and  passes 
through  a  pretty  country.  Marino  is 
well  situated  in  a  salubrious  air;  and, 
judging  from  its  Walls,  erected  during 
the  dark  ages,  it  probably  was,  at  that 
period,  a  place  of  strength  and  con- 
siderable consequence.  Two  of  its 
Churches  still  claim  attention;  that  de- 
dicated to  St.Barnaby  being  ornament- 
ed with  a  very  fine  picture  by  Guercino, 
representing  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew; and  that  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinily  being  enriched,  by  the 
pencil  of  Guido,  with  a  representation 
of  the  Trinity,  executed  during  his  re- 
sidence at  Marino  ;  whither  he  retired 
for  a  time,  owing  to  a  controversy, 
about  money  matters,  with  the  Roman 
Government.  The  distance  from  Ma- 
rino to  Grotta  Ferrata  is  short;  and 
the  road  passes  through  a  beautiful 
country. 

Grotta  Ferrata,  usually  denominated 
the  Site  of  Cicero's  Tusculanum,  was, 
in  times  past,  a  celebrated  Convent, 
founded  by  St.Nilus,  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Basil;  and  subsequently  fortified  with 
high  walls  and  gates  of  iron,  from  the 
latter  of  which  its  present  name  is  de- 
rived. Its  Church  contains  a  Chapel 
consecrated  to  St.Nilus,  and  adorned, 
byDomenichino,with  splendid  Frescos, 
uncommonly  well  preserved.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  Frescos  are — St. 
Nilus  praying  for  rain — rain  descending 
— St.Nilus  meeting  the  Emperor  Otho 
III.! — (In  this  picture  Domenichino  has 
represented  himself,  clothed  in  green, 

(*)  On  the  site  of  this  extensive  Villa 
stands  the  modern  Villa  Ludovisi ;  where, 
according  to  Lumisden,  Lucullus's  Library 
and  Gallery  of  Statues  may  still  be  traced. 


and  holding  the  bridle  of  the  Emperor's 
horse;  with  Guido  leaning  on  the  horse, 
and  Guercino  behind  Guido.)— The  De- 
moniac Boy,  one  of  the  finest  Frescos 
existing! ! !— Saints  Nilus  andBartolom- 
meo  praying  to  the  Madonna— and  an 
Architect  showing  the  plan  of  the  Con- 
vent to  St.Nilus!— the  Altar-piece  (an 
easel  picture)  is  by  Annibale  Caracci — 
the  Salutation, and  all  the  otherFrescos 
on  the  Walls  and  in  the  Cupola,  are  by 
Domenichino. 

An  Apartment  up  stairs  contains  a 
piece  of  a  Frieze,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  Cicero's  Villa,  and  representing 
a  Grecian  General  speaking  to  anOfficer 
and  a  Soldier,  who  are  bringing  a 
Wounded  Mail  into  his  presence. 

The  distance  from  Grotta  Ferrata  to 
Frascati  is  little  more  than  a  mile;  the 
drive  is  lovely ;  and  the  Villa  now  called 
Bracciano,  formerly  Odescalchi,  which 
stands  midway  between  the  two  places, 
merits  notice,  as  it  is  charmingly  si- 
tuated, and  adorned  with  finely-painted 
Ceilings,  by  Domenichino  and  other 
great  artists.  Beyond  this  Villa,  and 
contiguous  to  Frascati,  is  the  Villa  Al- 
dobrandini,  denominated,  on  account 
of  its  position,  the  Belvedere;  and  in 
this  Villa  persons  who  bring  a  cold 
dinner  from  Rome  are  usually  allowed 
to  dine. 

The  origin  of  Frascati  appears,  from 
Muratori,  to  have  been  as  follows.  After 
the  barbarous  demolition  of  Tusculum, 
by  Pope  Celestin  III.,  in  1191,  those  of 
its  inhabitants  who  survived  their  City 
encamped  on  the  skirts  of  the  plain, 
among  the  ruins  of  Lucullus's  Villa, (•) 
where  they  founded  Frascati,  so  named 
from  the  Italian  word  frasche,  branches 
of  trees,  with  which  their  original  huts 
were  composed. 

The  Belvedere  Casino  is  a  handsome 
Edifice,  placed  on  a  Terrace,  and  em- 
bellished with  valuable  marbles,  and 
with  Paintings  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino. 
The  Garden  contains  an  Apartment 
painted  in  fresco,  by  Domenichino; 
and  likewise  exhibiting  good  Water- 
works.^) In  order  to  sec  the  Villa 
Ruffinella,  and  the  Ruins  of  Tusculum, 

(»)  The  Custode  of  the  Casino  furnishes 
Travellers  with  table-linen,  dishes,  plate?, 
glass,  knives  and  forks,  if  required ;  and 
likewise  with  wine  of  the  country.     He 
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without  waste  or  time,  it  is  advisable 
for  strangers  to  procure  a  Cicerone, 
under  whose  guidance  the  walk  is  de- 
lightful through  the  Aldobrandini  do- 
main to  the  Villa  Ruffinella,  supposed, 
by  some  antiquaries,  to  have  been  the 
site  of  Cicero's  celebrated  academic  re- 
treat. On  the  Hill  contiguous  to  this 
Villa  are  the  Ruins  of  Tusculum,  which 
was  founded,  according  to  ancient  His- 
torians, by  Telegonus,  the  Son  of  Ulys- 
ses; and,  like  many  of  the  old  towns  of 
Lalium,  placed  by  its  Founder  on  a 
commanding  eminence.  Among  the 
ancient  Structures  still  discoverable  are 
remains  of  what  the  Ciceroni  denomi- 
nate "  Schools  of  Cicero ;"  but  probably 
it  was  an  Amphitheatre.  Beyond  this, 
are  ancient  Streets;  one  of  which  was 
the  road,  through  Tusculum,  to  Prae- 
ncstc — specimens  of  Etruscan  Walls — 
a  email  Theatre,  quite  perfect,  but  filled 
with  earth  and  rubbish — a  still  smaller 
adjoining  structure,  of  the  same  de- 
scription; probably  these  were  the 
Comic  and  Tragic  Theatres — remains  of 
an  Aqueduct — ruins  of  a  large  Reservoir 
for  water— remains  of  Baths — stones 
bearing  ancient  inscriptions — and  a 
Gallery,  together  with  Grottos,  belong- 
ing, it  is  supposed,  to  one  of  Cicero's 
Villas;  for  according  to  Tradition  he 
had  two  at  Tusculum.  On  the  mountain 
beyond  the  remaining  Walls  conjecture 
places  the  site  of  the  Citadel. 

The  distance  to  this  ill-fated  Town, 
from  the  Belvedere,  is  about  two  Ro- 
man miles;  the  ascent  continual,  but 
not  steep. 

From  Tusculum  Travellers  usually 
walk  back  to  the  Belvedere ;  thence 
proceeding,  in  their  carriages,  by  the 
direct  road,  through  Frascati  to  Rome; 
and  passing,  at  the  distance  of  about 
nine  miles  from  Frascati,  the  Monte 
del  Grano,  discovered  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century  to  be  the 
Family  Sepulchre  of  Genesius  Marci- 
anus,  the  Father  of  Alexander  Severus; 
and  here  was  found  the  Barberirii  Vase, 

expects  five  pauls  for  the  use  of  an  apartment 
to  dine  in;  three  pauls  for  the  use  of  his 
tab'e-linen,  etc.;  and  two  pauls  for  exhi- 
biting the  Water-works  :  and  the  Cicerone, 
who  accompanies  Strangers  to  Tusculum', 
expect*  from  three  to  five  pauls,  according  1o 
thesizeoflhe  party.  Ladies  may  b>  provided 


now  in  England,  and  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Portland  Lrn.(') 

GABII. 

Strabo  records  that  this  city  was 
erected  on  the  Via  Prcenestina,  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  stadia  from 
Rome.  Appian  places  it  midway  be- 
tween Rome  and  Praeneste;  and  the 
spot  on  which  it  appears  to  have  stood 
is  about  eleven  ancient  miles  from  the 
Porta  Maggiore.  The  direct  road  to 
this  spot  is  by  the  Via  Prcenestina, 
which  originally  issued  from  the  Porta 
Esquilina  of  Servius  Tullius,  near  the 
existing  Arch  of  Gallienus ;  but  now 
the  Porta  Maggiore  is  the  nearest  Gate 
to  the  Via  Prcenestina,  which,  though 
not  in  good  condition,  may  be  passed 
with  safety,  by  persons  travelling  in  a 
light  carriage  driven  by  a  skilful  coach- 
man. The  first  objects  of  interest  seen 
on  this  road  are  a  considerable  number 
of  ruins,  which  encircle  a  building  called 
Torre  de'  Schiavi,  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  modern  Roman  miles  and 
a  half  from  Rome.  These  ruins  are  sup- 
posed to  be  remains  of  the  spacious  and 
splendid  Villa  of  the  Emperor  Gordia- 
nus,  which  is  said  to  have  contained 
baths,  and  other  edifices,  vying  in  mag- 
nificence with  the  public  buildings  of 
Rome.  One  of  these  ruins  appears  to 
have  been  a  Reservoir  for  water;  and 
remains  of  two  halls  are  also  discover- 
able. Here  likewise  stands  a  Temple, 
in  tolerably  good  preservation,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  consecrated  to  For- 
tune: its  shape  is  circular,  and  its  roof 
nearly  perfect ;  it  had  in  front  a  recti- 
lineal portico;  and  under  the  Cella  is  a 
Vault  in  very  good  condition.  Traces 
of  paintings,  which  once  ornamented 
the  Cella,  prove  that  this  Temple  was 
converted  into  a  church  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity. 

About  eight  modern  miles  from  Rome 
the  Via  Prcenestina  is  carried  over  a 
Bridge  thrown  across  a  deep  ravine, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  bed  of  a 

with  donkeys,  at  four  pauls  each,  to  carry 
them  from  the  Belvedere  to  Tusculum,  and 
thence  to  Frascati.  Of  Gentlemen,  only 
three  pauls  per  donkey  are  demanded. 

(■)  Tolerable  accommodations  may  be 
found  in  the  English  Hotel  at  Frascati. 
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river,  perhaps  dried  up  by  a  volcanic 
eruption.  This  Bridge  being  flat, 
straight,  and  devoid  of  parapet  walls, 
Travellers  might  drive,  or  even  walk 
over  it,  without  discovering  it  to  be  a 
Bridge;  and  no  person  can  see  its  ma- 
sonry to  any  advantage  without  going 
down  into  the  ravine,  where  seven  no- 
ble arches,  constructed  with  wonderful 
solidity,  present  themselves  to  view; 
and  toward  the  bottom  of  the  centre 
arch  is  another,  probably  designed  to 
operate  as  a  breakwater.  Large  and 
handsome  key-stones  ornament  the 
seven  first-named  arches ;  and  the 
whole  Edifice  is  constructed  with  hewn 
stones  of  immense  dimensions,  similar 
to  each  other  in  width,  though  not  in 
length,  and  placed  row  above  row  hori- 
zontally. Some  of  the  exterior  stones 
are  shaped  like  embossed  work;  and 
probably  they  were  all  so  shaped  ori- 
ginally, though  now  flattened  by  time. 
This  Bridge,  called  Ponte  di  Nono,  re- 
sembles in  its  style  of  architecture  the 
Etruscan  masonry  at  Veii. 

About  two  miles  farther  distant  is  a 
little  wine-house,  called  l'Osteria  dell' 
Osa,  from  its  vicinity  to  a  rivulet  an- 
ciently the  Veresis,  but  now  deno- 
minated the  Osa.  After  crossing  this 
rivulet,  which  communicates  with  the 
Lacus  Gabinus,  now  11  Pantano,  and 
waters  the  site  of  the  ancient  Town  of 
Collatia,  the  Traveller  should  drive  to 
the  extremity  of  that  part  of  the  Via 
Prcenestina  which  runs  parallel  with 
the  Lake,  and  then  walk  to  a  green 
knoll  with  a  very  small  opening  in  its 
summit,  and  another,  almost  equally 
small, at  itsbase,and  leading intoa  sub- 
terranean vault,  above  which  probably 
stood  a  temple.  In  order  to  trace  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Gabii,  it  is  advisable 
to  walk  from  the  green  knoll  round  the 
rocks  which  enclose  the  Crater  of  the 
Volcano  (for  such  the  Lake  of  Gabii 
evdently  appears  to  have  been),  ter- 
minating this  walk  at  the  Osteria 
dell'  Osa. 

Gabii  seems  to  have  stood  partly  on 
the  rocks  above  the  Crater,  and  partly 
on  the  Crater  itself;  the  crust  of  which 
appears  in  consequence  of  some  great 
convulsion  of  nature,  to  have  suddenly 
sunk  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  leav- 
ing no  representative  above  ground  but 
the  Lake,    Of  the  edifices  on  the  rocks, 


however,  several  vestiges  maybe  traced. 
The  first  which  presents  itself  is  a  mass 
of  broken  walls,  apparently  of  a  quadri- 
lateral form,  composed  of  huge  stones 
arranged  in  the  Etruscan  manner,  and 
probably  the  remains  of  the  Citadel  of 
Gabii.  Beyond  these  Walls  are  Rocks, 
which  seem  to  have  served  as  Ramparts: 
they  are  surrounded  with  vestiges  of 
masonry ;  and,  farther  on,  fronting  the 
Via  Prcenestina,  is  a  spacious  plot  of 
ground,  which,  according  to  appear- 
ance, was  enclosed  by  walls,  and  pro- 
bably was  the  Court  of  the  Temple  of 
Juno ;  as  the  centre  of  this  plot  contains 
a  quadrilateralEdifice  supposed  to  have 
been  consecrated  to  her  worship,  and 
consisting  of  three  lofty  and  massive 
Walls  tolerably  perfect,  built  with  huge 
stones  beautifully  joined  together  with- 
out cement,  and  placed  horizontally,  in 
the  Etruscan  style,  one  above  another. 
The  Mosaic  Pavement  of  this  Edifice  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
at  Pompeii;  and  holes  for  rafters  in- 
dicate that  there  was  a  roof  to  the  tem- 
ple in  question;  but  probably  thisTem- 
ple  might  have  been  converted  into  a 
place  for  Christian  worship  during  the 
lower  ages,  and  roofed  in  consequence. 
Vestiges  of  the  spot  on  which  an  altar 
stood  may  be  seen  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Pavement.  Beyond  this  Temple  are 
Rocks  which  seem  to  have  served  as 
Ramparts,  and  on  the  margin  of  the 
Lake,  beneath  these  rocks,  is  a  wine- 
house,  called  l'Osteria  di  Pantano,  and 
supposed  to  stand  near  the  site  of  the 
major  part  of  the  City.  The  Lake,  pro- 
perly so  denominated,  is  small ;  but  its 
margin  is  broad,  and  must  be  full  two 
miles  in  circumference.  From  the  Os- 
teria di  Pantano  to  the  Bridge  and  Os- 
teria of  the  Osa  is  not  half  a  mile. 

In  early  ages  there  were  two  towns 
called  Gabii:  one  belonging  to  Sabina, 
and  now  denominated  Torri ;  the  other 
built  in  Latium  by  the  Alban  kings,  and 
claiming  Juno  as  its  patroness;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  she  obtained  the 
appellation  of  Gabina.  This  town,  the 
ruins  of  which  now  surround  the  Lacus 
Gabinus,  became,  after  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  a  Municipium, 
and  likewise  a  Colony :  it  suffered,  how- 
ever, so  cruelly  from  civil  war,  as  to  be, 
in  the  days  of  Horace  and  Strabo,  al- 
most depopulated;  but  Antoninus  and 
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Commodus  raised  it  from  this  state  of 
ruin ;  insomuch  that  it  became  a  thriv- 
ing town,  and  was  embellished  with 
several  splendidly-furnished  Villas,  as 
modern  excavations  have  proved.  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, were  educated  at  Gabii. 

The  best  plan  for  Travellers  who  make 
an  excursion  from  Rome  to  the  Lacus 
Gabinus,  is  to  order  their  driver,  while 
they  walk  round  the  Crater  of  the  Vol- 
cano, to  stable  his  horses  at  the  Osteria 
dell'  Osa.  It  is  likewise  advisable  to 
take  a  cold  dinner  from  Rome,  and  eat 
it  in  the  Porch  of  the  Osteria:  after 
which,  weather  permitting,  it  is  worth 
while  to  walk  from  the  Osteria  to  a  hill 
called  Caslellaccio,  the  site  of  the  Ci- 
tadel of  the  ancient  Collatia,  celebrated 
for  having  been  the  spot  on  which  Lu- 
cretia  died.  The  path  to  Castellaccio 
lies  through  a  pretty  valley,  north  of 
Gabii,  hall*  a  mile  in  length,  and  water- 
ed by  the  Osa. 

Collatia  was  an  Alban  Colony ;  and  as 
it  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  Consular 
roads,  this  town  must,  in  early  ages, 
have  been  considerable;  thoughStrabo 
represents  it  as  little  more  than  a  vil- 
lage, and  Pliny  says  it  had  ceased  to  ex- 
ist in  his  days.  Under  the  hill,  however, 
which  is  now  called  Castellaccio,  re- 
mains of  marble  architectural  orna- 
ments may  be  seen  among  the  herbage ; 
and  on  the  hill  ancient  walls  and  other 
ruins  are  discoverable. 

PALESTRINA. 

The  distance  from  Rome  to  Palestrina 
is  about  twenty-five  Roman  miles ;  and 
as  five  hours  and  a  half  are  usually  oc- 
cupied in  going,  and  five  hours  in  re- 
turning, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ac- 
complish this  excursion  in  one  day. 
The  price  commonly  charged  for  a  light 
caleche  and  a  pair  of  strong  horses,  go- 
ing one  day,  and  returning  the  next,  is 
eight  scudi.  Two  roads  branch  off 
from  the  Porta  Maggiore;  that  on  the 
left  leads  to  the  ancient  Via  Prcenes- 
tina,  that  on  the  right  is  the  Via  Labi- 
cana,  by  which  Travellers  usually  go 
part  of  the  way  to  Palestrina.  This 
road  in  dry  weather  may  be  called  to- 
lerably good ;  but  after  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  rain  it  becomes  so  muddy 
that  the  deficiencies  in  itsancient  pave- 
ment are  completely  hidden  ;  and  there- 


fore not  always  avoidable.  Beyond  Co- 
lonna,  however,  near  the  Osteria  diSan 
Cesario,  another  ancient  road,  in  re- 
markably good  preservation,  leads  to 
Palestrina.  On  the  Via  Labicana,  at 
the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  are  remains  of  the 
Aqueduct  which  conveyed  water  to 
Rome  for  the  Baths  of  Alexander  Seve- 
rus:  the  water  now  bears  the  name  of 
Acqua  Felice:  and  half  a  mile  distant 
from  this  Aqueduct  stands  Tor,  Pignat- 
tara,  in  a  Garden  on  the  left,  close  to  the 
road.  The  Ruin  thus  denominated  is 
the  Mausoleum  of  Saint  Helena;  within 
the  walls  of  which  a  Chapel  has  been 
erected,  leading  to  the  Catacombs  of 
Saints  Pietro  and  Marcellino.  The  Mau- 
soleum, judging  from  its  remains,  must 
have  been  a  stately  edifice.  Several  fune- 
real inscriptions  relative  to  IheEquites 
Sinyulares,  which  have  been  found 
hereabouts,  incline  antiquaries  to  sup- 
pose that  the  burial-ground  of  this 
picked  body  of  horse  was  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  Mausoleum  of  St.  Helena. 
Four  miles  from  Rome  is  a  ruin  called 
Cento  Celle,  where  stood  the  College  of 
the  Sylvian  Aurelian  Gladiators.  Thir- 
teen miles  and  a  half  from  Rome,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  road,  is  a  Pool  of 
water,  in  remote  ages  probably  the 
mouth  of  a  volcano;  and  supposed  to 
be  the  Lacus  Regillus,  where  Posthu- 
mius  defeated  the  sons  of  Tarquin.  A 
little  farther  distant  from  Rome  stands 
the  Village  of  Colonna,  proudly  sealed 
on  an  eminence,  and  said  to  have 
usurped  the  place  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Labicum,  from  which  the  road  derives 
its  name.  Ficbroni  asserts  that,  in  the 
year  1650,  foundations  of  the  walls, 
with  other  remains  of  Labicum,  crown- 
ed a  hill  now  denominated  Colle  delli 
Quaclri,  and  situated  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Rome,  on  the  VicL  Labi- 
cana, and  contiguous  to  the  village  of 
Colonna.  Strabo  says,  that  Labicum 
was  placed  on  a  height  rather  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  (be- 
tween fifteen  and  sixteen  miles)  from 
Rome  :  and  as  we  are  told  that  the  an- 
cient town  was  destroyed  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  and  a  new  one  erected 
near  it,  probably  Colle  delli  Quadri 
may  be  the  site  of  the  new  town, 
and  Colonna  of  the  old  one.  Julius 
Caesar  had  a  villa  at  Labicum,  which 
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became  a  Roman  Colony  about  Tour 
centuries  previous  to  the  Christian 
era. 

Palestrina,  the  ancient  Prceneste,  ex- 
hibits objects  particularly  interesting 
to    antiquaries ;    namely,  its  Pelasgic 
Walls,  those  built  by  Sylla  and  Adrian, 
and  remains  of  a  celebrated  Temple, 
dedicated  to  Fortune,  and  one  of  the 
most   magnificent  Edifices  of  former 
ages,  with  respect  to  situation,  size, 
and   architectural   splendour.    It  was 
placed  above  the  Town,  on  the  side  of 
a  mountain    cut   into    terraces,   and 
crowned  by  an  Arx,  or  Citadel, remark- 
able for  strength  of  position,  and  en- 
compassed with    Pelasgic  Walls    nine 
Roman  palmi  in  breadth.    The  founder 
of  this  venerable  City,  if  traditional  ac- 
counts may  be  credited,  was  a  Chief 
named   Praenestus,    and    the    reputed 
grandson  of  Ulysses  and  Circe.     We 
learn,  however,  from  much  better  au- 
thority, that  Prceneste  claimed  a  Greek 
origin,  and  was  called  by  its  founder 
IIoAvcrT£<pavos.    This  circumstance  is  re- 
corded byStrabo:  and  Pliny  mentions 
that  Prceneste  was  once  denominated 
Stephane.  We  may  infer  from  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus   that   it   was   subse- 
quently colonised  by  Alba,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  vainly  endeavouring  to  as- 
sist the  family  of  Tarquin,  it  fell  under 
the  yoke  of  Rome;  though  after  this  pe- 
riod the  Praenestini  frequently  rebelled 
against  their  conquerors,  and  were  at 
length  defeated  by  T.  Quintus  Cincin- 
natus,  near  the  river  Allia:  but  this  de- 
feat, and  the  consequent  loss  of  their 
strong  holds,  did  not  prevent  them  from 
again  revolting,  till  they  were  finally 
subdued  by  Camillus.  Prceneste,  during 
the  war  which  Pyrrhus  waged  against 
Rome, must  have  fallen  into  his  hands; 
because  he  is  represented  by  Florus  as 
reconnpitering  the  situation  of  Rome, 
from  the  towers  of  Prceneste.    During 
the  war  between  Sylla  and  Marius  the 
cause  of  the  latter  was  espoused  by 
Prceneste:  and  when  young  Marius  took 

(«)  Under  the  lowest  Terrace'  are  remains 
of  nine  Piscinae. 

(a)  Cicero,  in  his  treatise  on  Divination, 
alludes  more  than  once  to  the  antiquity  of 
Ihe  Oracle  known  by  the  name  of  the  Prce- 
nestince  Sortes:  but  at  what  period  the 
Temple  of  the  Prcenestinoe  Sortes  was  erected 


refuge  within  its  walls,  and  preferred 
dying  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own 
soldiers,  rather  than  fall  into  the  power 
of  Sylla,  Prceneste  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  that  victorious  general,  who 
cruelly    massacred    the    inhabitants, 
plundered  the  town,  and  sold  the  spoils 
by  auction:  but  it  survived  these  dis- 
asters; and  seems  to  have  been  colo- 
nised by  the  soldiers  of  Sylla;  while  he, 
perhaps  to  make  atonement  for  his  bar- 
barity, restored  and  embellished  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  adding  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  priests,  and  assuming  himself 
the  name  of  Felix,  Fortunate.    Adrian, 
likewise,  who  particularly  sought  and 
acknowledged  the  protection  of  For- 
tune, repaired  and  ornamented  this  im- 
mense edifice ;  and  after  the  destruction 
of  Prceneste,  in  1432,  the  modern  Town 
of  Palestrina  gradually  rose,  not  on  the 
Site  of  Prceneste,  but  on  that  of  its  Tem- 
ple.   Specimens  of  Adrian's  Wall  pre- 
sent themselves  to  view  on  the  approach 
to  Palestrina ;  beyond  these,  are  well- 
preserved  remains  ofSylla's  Wall;  and 
justwithin  the  Town,  and  likewise  at  the 
commencement  of  the  ascent  leading 
toward  the  Citadel, are  remains  of  Pelas- 
gic Walls,  composed  of  smooth  angular 
masses  of  stone,  skilfully  joined  toge- 
ther without  the  aid  of  cement.    The 
Temple  of  Fortune  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted of  Three  Storeys:  the  Lowest  was 
provided  with  an  immense   Reservoir 
for  water,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  vic- 
tims were  purified :   it  still  exists   in 
Prince  Barberini's  Garden,  and  is  nearly 
perfect. (0    The  Second  Storey  contain- 
ed the  JEdicula  of  Fortuna  Prirnige- 
nia;  and  the  Third  that  of  Fortuna 
Prcenestina:  probably  the  goddess  was 
represented   in  the  former   character 
with  a  young  Jupiter  and  Juno  in  her 
arms;  and  in  the  latter  character  with  the 
Sortes.  (2)    There  were  four  Avenues  to 
the  Temple;  one,  on  the  Arches  of  the 
Street    called   Aricioni;    and   another 
(corresponding  to  it)  was  opposite  to 
Prince  Barberini's  Garden :  these  led  to 

seems  uncertain.  We  may,  however,  collect 
from  history  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
veneration  in  which  the  Fane  of  Fortune  at 
Prceneste  was  held  by  the  ancients,  it 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  affording  an  asylum 
to  criminals  and  fugitives. 
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the  Lowest  Storey.  The  third  Avenue 
was  near  the  Porta  del  Sole;  and  the 
fourth,  on  the  opposite  side,  above  the 
Porta  S.  Martino.  These  last-named 
entries  led  up  to,  and  united  in,  that 
part  where  the  modern  Piazza  is  situat- 
ed; and  this  Piazza  was  the  Court  of 
the  lower  Temple,  now  the  Seminario. 
Two  Streets,  which  slanted  up  the  hill, 
led  to  the  higher  Temple,  and  were 
likewise  the  Avenues  to  a  Portico  sup- 
ported by  Columns,  and  now  called  Via 
di  Colonnara.  Remains  of  the  Columns 
may  still  be  traced.  The  higher  Temple 
stood  in  a  spacious  Court,  nowoccupied 
by  the  Barberini  Palace;  where  the  ce- 
lebrated Mosaic  Pavement!1)  which 
originally  ornamented  the  Tribuna  of 
the  lower  Temple  (now  the  Seminario), 
has  recently  been  placed.  A  Court  ad- 
joining to  the  Seminario  exhibits  re- 
mains of  stately  Columns,  said  to  have 
been  adorned  with  Capitals  cut  into 
foliages  different  from  any  known  order 
of  Architecture  :  and  adjoining  to  this 
Court,  inan  apartment  filled  with  wine- 
casks,  are  remains  of  a  Tribuna,  with 
three  Niches  for  statues;  and,  at  each 
end  of  the  apartment,  remains  of  what 
seem  to  have  been  Altars.  The  shape 
of  this  lower  Temple  was  apparently 
square,  and  its  height  stupendous.  Some 
parts  of  the  Walls,  belonging  to  the  first 
and  second  Terrace  of  these  Temples, 
display  specimens,  quite  perfect,  of  an- 
cient Roman  stone-work,  called  opus 
incertum;  other  parts  exhibit  specimens 
of  reticulated  brick-work;  and  others 
resemble  the  Etruscan  walls  of  Fiesole. 
There  are  three  Terraces,  on  the  highest 
of  which  stands  the  Church  of  St.  Ro- 
salia (the  Burial-place  of  the  Princes  of 
Palestrina),  adorned  with  an  unfinished 
but  finely-designed  Pieta,  by  Michael 
Angelo.  From  this  Church  a  mule-path 
leads  to  the  summit  of  the  Hill,  where 

(0  A  description  of  this  Mosaic  has  been 
already  given,  in  the  account  of  the  Brac- 
ciano  Palace  at  Rome.  (See  page  203, 
Chap.  VII.)  Pliny,  1.  36.  c.  25,  mentions, 
lhat  a  Mosaic  Pavement  was  placed,  by 
Sylla,  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune  at  Prseneste: 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  was  the 
identical  Pavement ;  because  others,  repre- 
senting the  fable  of  Europa,  etc.  have  been 
found  here.  Valerius  Hermaiscus  made 
additions  to  the  Temple  of  Fortune ;  and 
Lumisden  thinks  he  might  have  ornament- 


stood  the  Arx,  or  Citadel  of  Praeneste; 
no  part  of  which  remains  except  its 
Gate  of  Entrance  and  Pelasgic  Walls, 
still  in  high  preservation  :  within  these 
Walls  stands  a  modern  Village,  whose 
Church  contains  a  Picture  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona.  Strabo  reports  that  the  rock, 
on  which  the  Citadel  of  Praeneste  stood, 
was  perforated  by  art  in  various  direc- 
tions; both  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
water,  as  well  as  for  secret  escape.  The 
prospect  from  the  Citadel  is  very  ex- 
tensive ;  and  the  walk  thither,  and  back 
again  to  Palestrina, may  be  accomplish- 
ed with  ease  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  In 
the  environs  of  Palestrina  are  remains 
of  an  ancient  Roman  Villa,  near  which 
the  Braschi  Antinous  was  found ;  and  a 
picturesque  Ruin  of  a  Serapeon,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  Adrian  ; 
together  with  several  other  Ruins  of  an- 
cient Roman  edifices.^; 

The  Inn  at  Palestrina  contains  four 
small  bed-rooms  with  tolerably  clean 
beds :  and  likewise  furnishes  good  wine, 
pigeons,chickens,  eggs,  coffee,  milk,and 
in  their  season  excellent  walnuts.  Tra- 
vellers who  dislike  walking  may  pro- 
cure donkeys. 

Persons  who  make  the  excursion  from 
Rome  to  Palestrina  on  horseback,  might 
return  by  the  ancient  Via  Pramestina, 
visiting  on  their  way  the  Lacus  Gabinus  ; 
but,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary, 
at  a  short  distance  from  Palestrina,  to 
quit  the  commonly-frequented  car- 
riage-road, and  follow  the  course  of 
the  Via  Prcenestina  to  the  Convent 
of  S.  Paslore;  thence  proceeding  on 
the  same  road  to  the  margin  of  the 
Lake. 

Several  ancient  Towns,  beside  those 
already  mentioned,  stood  between 
Rome  and  Praeneste;  and  the  environs 
of  the  latter,  according  to  Livy,  were 
very  populous;  for  he  records  that  CLn- 

ed  it  with  the  Mosaic  in  question ;  wishing 
to  preserve  a  memorial  of  Egypt,  through 
which  country  he  travelled  with  Adrian. 

(a)  The  Temple  of  Fortune  at  Prameste 
was  the  place  whither  private  individuals 
went  to  seek  guidance  from  the  heavenly 
deities.  The  Lots  preserved  at  Praeneste 
were  pieces  of  oaken  board,  with  ancient 
characters  graven  on  them.  They  were 
mixed  together  by  a  boy,  and  one  was  drawn 
for  each  person  who  consulted  the  Oracle. 
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cinnatus,  before  the  reduction  of  Prae- 
neste,  made  himself  master  of  its  de- 
pendencies, which  consisted  of  eight 
towns ;  and  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  Imperator  brought  by  Cin- 
cinnatus  from  Praeneste,  to  grace  his 
triumph  for  the  conquest  of  that  city, 
this  circumstance  was  recorded. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  LacusGabinus, 
and  near  the  Source  of  the  Aqua  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  way  to  Rome,  stood  the 
ancient  Solonus,  probably  so  called 
because  the  town  and  the  water  were 
consecrated  to  Apollo ;  for  Sol-on  signi- 
fies the  sun.  Scaptia,  an  ancient  town 
ofLatium,and  now  denominated  Passe- 
rano,  may  be  found  on  the  Via  Pros- 
ncstina,  and  farther  north,  in  the  way  to 
Poli,isS.  Vittorino,  the  ancient  JEsula, 
seated  on  a  mountain.  Poli,  the  ancient 
Sola,  a  small  town  prettily  situated, 
lies  in  the  way  to  Palestrina;  but  pos- 
sesses no  antiquities:  and  between 
Palestrina  and  Subiaco  stands  the  an- 
cient Treba,  now  called  Trevi.Zagarolo, 
placed  between  the  Via  Prcenestina 
and  the  Via  Labicana,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Pedum,  which  was  taken 
by  storm  and  destroyed  by  Camillus. 
Scaptia,  which  gave  its  name  to  a  Ro- 
man Tribe,  stood  near  Pedum;  but 
Pliny  says  no  vestige  of  this  town 
remained  in  his  time. 

ALBANO. 

The  distance  from  Rome  to  Albano  is 
fourteen  Roman  miles;  and  the  road  (in 
part  the  Via  Appia)  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, excellent.  The  objects  most  worthy 
of  notice  in  this  road  have  been  already 
described,  under  the  article  "  Porta 
S.  Giovanni;"  except  a  Sepulchral  Monu- 
ment (on  the  left,  and  very  near  the 
Gate  of  Albano),  which  appears  to  have 
beenamagnificentedifice,  three  storeys 
high,  incrusted  with  marble,  and  each 
storey  ornamentedwith  columns.  These 
ornaments,  together  with  the  incrusta- 
tion, have  disappeared;  but  the  belts, 
or  pracinctiones,  of  the  three  storeys, 
and  the  marble  blocks  to  which  they 
were  fixed,  still  remain.  This  monu- 
ment is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  Pompey,  to  enclose  the  ashes  of  his 
wife  Julia,  the  Daughter  of  Caesar. 

(•)  These  Vessels  are  shaped  by  hand, 
instead  of  being  cast  in  a  mould,  like  Gre- 
cian vases. 


Albano,  situated  between  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo  and  Aricia,  was  built  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  partly  on  the  site  of 
Pompcy's  Villa  called  Albanum  Pom- 
peii, and  partly  on  the  ruins  of  the  Villa 
of  Domitian.  Vestiges  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre, a  Reservoir,  and  a  Praetorian 
Camp,  probably  constructed  by  order 
of  Domitian,  may  be  traced  here,  at  the 
Abbey  of  St. Paul;  andthe  Chiesadella 
Rotonda  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
ancient  Temple  consecrated  to  Minerva. 
Contiguous  to  the  Post-house  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  ancient   Raths. 
But  the  object  best  worth  notice  in  this 
Town,  is  a  small  Museum,  belonging  to 
Sig.  Giuseppe  Carnevali,  which  consists 
of  Sepulchral  Monuments,  found  under 
a  bed  of  lava  in  the  vicinity  of  Alba 
Longa,  the  ancient  Capital  of  Latium. 
The  shape  of  each  of  these  Sepulchral 
Monuments  isthat  of  a  Vase;and  within 
each  of  the  Vases  was  found  a  small 
Cinerary  Vessel  of  terra  cot ta,  contain- 
ing ashes  and  bones,  and  made,  as  it  is 
conjectured,  in  the  precise  shape  of  the 
Huts  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  spot,  pro- 
bably    Etruscans.(')     Each    Cinerary 
Vessel  exhibits  Unknown   Characters; 
and  these  Sepulchral  Monuments  like- 
wise have  Doors  with  curious  Fasten- 
ings.   The  Cinerary  Vessel  was  placed 
in  the  centre  of  each  Monument,  and 
encircled  with  small  terracotta  Vessels 
(one  to  hold  the  sopfor  Cerberus,  others 
for  the  purifying  water,  wine,  oil,  bread, 
incense,  etc.);  a  Lamp,  like  those  of 
pottery  now  used  in  cottages;  a  Stylus 
passed  through  a  Canceller ;  Knives  and 
a  Lance.    After  seeing   this  Museum, 
Travellers,  who  have  three  hours  to 
spare,  should  proceed,  through  a  beau- 
tiful and  shady  path,  to  the  Hill  which 
commands  the  Lago  Castello,  or  Lake 
of  Albano,  the  Crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, near  six  miles  in  circumference, 
and  famous  for  particularly  large  and 
well-flavoured  Eels.    Castel  Gandolfo 
(a  village  built  in  the  lower  ages)  stands 
on  the  top  of  the  Hill;  and  a  beautiful 
walk  leads  down  to  the  Lake,  whose 
banks   exhibit  two  Grottos,  or  Nym- 
ph&a,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
Domitian.(2j  The  depth  to  this  Lake  near 
Palazzola,  the  Site  of  Alba  Longa,^)  is 
(a)  Domitian,  before  he  succeeded  to  the 
Empire,  resided  chiefly  at  Albano. 
(3)  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  say.-,  that 
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computed  to  be  four  hundred  and 
eighty  feet,  and  its  subterranean  Canal, 
or  Outlet,  called  the  Emissario,  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  works  of  the 
ancient  Romans ;  and  was  made  during 
the  siege  of  Veii,  in  obedience  to  the 
Delphic  Oracle.  It  is  carried  above  a 
mile  under  the  Hill  of  Albano  to  the 
Plain;  and  measures  in  breadth  between 
five  and  six  palmi,  and  in  height  from 
nine  to  ten  palmi.  It  appears  that,  after 
tracing  the  line  of  this  Canal  above 
ground,  pits  were  sunk  at  certain  dis- 
tances from  each  other;  by  which 
means  several  labourers  were  let  down, 
and  enabled  to  work  at  the  same  time  : 
.so  that  the  Canal  was  completed  in 
the  course  of  one  year  (that  of  Rome 
359).  The  entry  to  the  Canal  from  the 
Lake,  and  its  issue  in  the  Plain,  are 
wonderful  specimens  of  the  solidity  of 
Etruscan  architecture;  and  the  interior 
part  of  this  ancient  Funnel  seemsperfect 
as  when  first  completed.  Another  path, 
to  the  left  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  leads 
back  to  Albano;  and  the  Ilexes  which 
shade  this  walk  are  some  of  the  largest 
in  Italy.i1)  Outside  of  the  Gate  of  Albano, 
leading  to  Aricia,  is  an  ancient  Tomb,, 
on  the  left,  called  that  of  the  Curiatii,^) 
though  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
ground  for  this  assertion, as  monuments 
were  erected  to  their  memory  near  the 
Fossae  Cluilia,  where  they  fell.  The 
Tomb  in  question  consists  of  a  lofty 
Square  Base,  on  which  are  placed  five 
round  Pyramids,  one  being  in  the 
centre,  and  one  on  each  of  the  square 
corners.  Two  of  these  Pyramids  are 
entire,  and  the  others,  though  defaced, 
still  visible.  This  tomb  appears  to  be 
very  ancient,  as  it  resembles  that  of 
Porsena  at  Clusium. 

Fartheron,  toward  Aricia,  is  a  remark- 
able part  of  the  Via  Appia,  consisting 
of  a  long  and  vast  Mole,  carried  across 

Alba  Longa  was  built  between  a  mountain 
and  a  lake,  which  served  instead  of  walls. 
If  we  may  credit  Virgil,  Ascauius  founded 
this  City  on  the  spot  where  iEaeas  discovered 
a  white  Sow  with  thirty  Pigs. 

(')  Persons  who  do  not  choose  to  walk 
may  hire  a  donkey  for  three paule,  including 
buonamano  to  the  man  who  leads  it.  The 
Aibano  Cic;rone  expects  four  or  fivepauls; 
and  the  Cicerone  at  the  Emissariotwo  pauls, 
if  he  find  lights.  The  best  Inn  at  Albano 
l he  Enropa-:,  furnishes  good  dinner?,  whole- 


the  Valley  of  Aricia,  to  facilitate  the 
passage;  arches  being  constructed  at 
certain  distances,  to  discharge  the 
water  liable  to  collect  there;  for  the 
fertile  Valley  of  Aricia  was,  in  times 
past,  a  Lake. 

Not  far  distant  from  Albano  is  the 
Mons  Albanus,  now  Monte  Cavo,  and 
formerly,  perhaps,  the  Capitoline  Hill  of 
Alba  Longa,  on  the  summit  of  which, 
hill,  and  near  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  stood 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,(3)  erected 
by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  according  to 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  as  a  place 
of  worship  common  to  the  Romans  and 
their  allies;  where  they  assembled 
annually  to  offer  sacrifices ;  and  where 
Tarquin  instituted  the  Ferice  Latince. 
On  this  spot,  likewise, Roman  Generals, 
who  were  refused  the  honour  of  the 
Great  Triumph  in  Rome,  had  the  Lesser 
Triumph,  called  an  Ovation.  Nothing 
now  remains  of  this  famous  Temple 
except  heaps  of  stones;  most  of  its 
materials  having  been  employed  to 
build  the  Convento  de'  Passionisti,  now 
standing  on  its  site :  but  part  of  the  Via 
Triumphalis,  which  led  to  this  temple, 
still  continues  in  good  preservation. 

The  best  way  of  ascendingMonteCavo 
is  "from  Marino.  About  halfway  up  the 
mountain  (to  the  left  of  the  road)  stands 
a  Village,  called  Rocca  di  Papa,  and 
supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  be 
Fabienses,  mentioned  by  Pliny:  above 
this  Village  is  a  precipitous  rock,  where 
probably  stood  the  ancient  Arx  Albana, 
and  a  little  higher  than  the  Village  is  a 
Plain,  called  Hannibal's  Camp. 

The  air,  both  at  Albano  and  Aricia 
(one  mile  distant),  is  less  oppressive 
during  summer,  though  perhaps  not 
more  salubrious,  than  that  of  Rome ; 
and  the  country  is  beautiful.  Private 
lodging-houses  may  be  procured  at  each 

fome  wine,  and  tolerable  beds,  at  reasona- 
ble prices. 

(a)  Livy  (lib.  i.)  speaks  thus,  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii.  "Their  Tombs  still  exist,  in 
the  respective  places  where  each  combatant 
perished.  The  Sepulelm  sof  the  two  Romans 
are  on  the  Alban  side  of  the  field,  close  to- 
gether; those  of  the  three  Curiatii  nearer  to 
the  Roman  side,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  each  other." 

(3)  Latinos,  after  bis  death,  was  worship- 
ped as  Jupiter  Latialis. 
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place;  and. a  public  carriage  goes  three 
times  a-week,  during  summer,  from 
Rome  to  Albano;  the  fare,  for  going, 
being  five  pauls,  and  the  same  for  re- 
turning. 

OSTIA. 

The  distance  from  Rome  to  Ostia  (an- 
ciently Ostia  Tiberiria)  isabout  sixteen 
Roman  miles;  and  the  price  commonly 
charged  for  an  open  carriage,  with  six 
places  and  three  horses,  to  go  and  re- 
turn, is  five  scudi,  buonamano  not  in- 
clusive. By  setting  out  early,  this  ex- 
cursion may  be  accomplished  in  one 
day:  but,  as  Mai'  aria  prevails  dread- 
fully at  Ostia,  it  should  be  visited  in  cold 
weather;  and  persons  unaccustomed  to 
this  pestiferous  air  ought  not  to  en- 
counter it,  without  drinking  a  glass  of 
strong  wine.  The  time  occupied  in 
going  from  Rome  to  Ostia  is  about  three 
hours  and  a  half;  and,  in  returning, 
about  four  hours.  The  Road  is  good, 
and  lies  on  a  gentle  descent  parallel 
with  the  Tiber;  the  sinuosities  of  which 
river  are,  on  one  spot,  very  picturesque. 
The  country  near  Ostia  is  a  dreary 
Marsh,  interspersed  with  Salt-works, 
and  a  dead  Lake,  literally  covered  with 
wild  fowl. 

The  modern  road  to  Ostia  follows  the 
course  of  the  ancient  Via  Ostiensis. 
The  Porta  Trigemina,1  which  appears 
to  have  stood  under  the  Prioralo  di 
Malta,  between  the  Aventine  Hill  and  the 
Tiber,  was  likewise  called  Porta  Os- 
tiensis, before  Aurelian  extended  the 
walls  ofRome;but  after  that  period  the 
Gate  now  calledPortadi  S.  Paolo  became 
the  Porta  Ostiensis.  Beyond  this  Gate 
the  road  passes  the  ancient  Almo,  con- 
secrated to  Cybele;  thence  proceeding 
to  the  ruins  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul: 
and  farther  on,  passing  the  site  of  the 
Vicus  Alexandria  an  ancient  Roman 
Village.  Upward  of  four  miles  from  the 
Gate  is  the  Via  Laurentina,  still  a  car- 
riage-road, which  leads  to  Decima  and 
Prattica  :  and  nine  miles  from  Rome  is 
the  Ponte  della  Refolta,  an  ancient 
Bridge,  beyond  which  the  road  crosses 
another  ancient  Bridge  thrown  over 
the  Salines,  or  Salt-works,  which  are 
mentioned  by  Livy  as  having  existed  in 
the  days  of  Ancus  Martius,  who,  accord- 


ing to  all  the  Roman  historians,  founded 
Ostia.  Under  the  last-mentioned  Bridge 
are  Ruins  of  an  Aqueduct; 

Travellers  who  wish  to  make  the  most 
of  their  time  should,  when  they  arrive 
at  the  spot  leading  to  ancient  Ostia 
(from  which  the  modern  Town  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant),  get  out  of 
their  carriages,  and  send  them  to  Castel 
Fusano  (about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant), 
where  stabling  may  be  procured;  and 
where,  in  a  Casino  which  belongs  to  the 
Chigi  family,  persons  who  bring  their 
own  dinner  are  usually  allowed  to  dine, 
paying  for  the  room  they  occupy. 

The  Tiber  has  two  mouths;  and  there- 
fore is  called  by  Virgil, "  King  of  horned  , 
floods."  Near  one  of  these  mouths  An- 
cus Martius  founded  Ostia;  which  was, 
in  ancient  days,  so  pleasantly  situated, 
that  the  Romans  frequently  spent  part 
of  the  year  there ;  and  its  widely-spread 
and  thickly-scattered  ruins  prove  that 
it  must  once  have  been  large  and  popu- 
lous. The  site  of  its  Walls,  which,  accord- 
ing to  appearance,  were  semicircular, 
and  remains  of  the  Towers  which  de- 
fended them,  may  still  be  discovered; 
although,  generally  speaking,  Ostia  is 
more  completely  demolished  by  time, 
war,  excavations,  and  lime-kilns,  than 
almost  any  other  ancient  town  of  La- 
tium.  The  Theatre  likewise  may  be 
traced,  by  remains  of  some  of  the  foun- 
dations of  its  Seats;  as  may  the  Cella 
of  a  Temple,  called  that  of  Jove,  but 
without  good  authority.  Its  walls  are 
constructed  with  brick,  and  nearly  per- 
fect: they  exhibit  the  best  style  of  an- 
cient Roman  architecture ;  and  seem  to 
have  been  cased  with  marble  on  the 
outside,  and  also  within :  and  as  the 
remains  of  the  Cornice,  Frieze,  and 
Architrave  resemble,  in  beauty  of  exe- 
cution, the  embellishments  of  Trajan's 
Forum,  it  appears  probable  that  this 
temple  was  of  the  age  of  Trajan.  Its 
interior  displays  remains  of  a  Cella, 
under  which  is  a  Penetrate,  or  Recess, 
now  filled  with  earth.  The  Vestibule  of 
this  Temple  seems  to  have  been  formed 
by  six  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order;  fragments  ofwhichmaybe  disco- 
vered in  the  vicinity.  The  pavement  of 
the  Edifice  was  giallo  antico,  mixed 
with  Numidian  marble.    The  statue  of 


(■)  Thus  named  in  honour  of  the  three  Horatii. 
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the  presiding  divinity  stood  on  a  lofty 
pedestal,  similar  to  those  in  the  Temple 
of  Venus  and  Rome  :  the  interior  of  the 
Building  likewise  contained  six  Niches 
for  other  statues;  and  as  there  is  no 
appearance  of  windows,  perhaps  it  was 
lighted  by  means  of  its  door.(')  Beyond 
the  remains  of  this  Temple  is  a  Circular 
Edifice,  with  niches,  and  some  well- 
preserved  Paintings,  considering  that 
they  are  exposed  to  the  external  air. 
This  edifice  is  called  L'Arca  di  Mercu- 
ric*,  the  word  Area  being  a  corruption 
of  Area.  In  the  same  mass  of  building 
another  apartment  is  discoverable. 
Farther  on  are  four  Pedestals  with  an- 
,  cient  Inscriptions,  perfectly  legible; 
one  being  in  honour  of  Julia,  the  Con- 
sort of  Septimius  Severus  :  and  still  far- 
ther, that  is,  still  nearer  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  are  a  Corinthian  Capital  of 
the  lower  ages,  and  a  building  called 
Tor  Bovacciana,v/hich  commands  this 
branch  of  the  river;  where,  according 
to  Virgil,  ^Eneas  landed,  after  his  flight 
from  Troy.  Although  the  earth  here  has 
gained  considerably  on  the  water,  and 
several  of  the  woods  have  been  felled, 
still,  the  savage  wildness  of  the  country, 
and  the  awful  magnificence  of  its  forests 
of  gigantic  maritime  stone-pines  (ex- 
tending upwards  of  twenty  miles  along 
the  coast],  accord  well  with  this  de- 
scription in  the  iEneid  : — 

"The  Trojan,  from  the  main,  beheld  a  wood, 

Which, thick  with  shades  and  dusky  horror,  stood. 

Betwixt  the  trees  the  Tiber  took  his  course, 

With  whirlpools  dimpled,  and  with  downward  force 

That  drove  the  sand  along,  he  took  his  way, 

And  roll'd  his  yellow  billows  to  the  sea. 

About  him,  and  above,  and  round  the  wood, 

The  birds  that  haunt  the  borders  of  his  flood, 

Who  bathed  within,  or  bask'd  upon  his  side, 

To  tuneful  songs  their  narrow  throats  applied. 

The  captain  gives  command  ;  the  joyful  train 

Glides  through  the  gloomy  shade,  and  leaves  the  main." 

Adjoining  to  Tor  Bovacciana  is  a  green 
field,  in  a  semi-circular  shape,  which 
probably  was  the  ancient  Port;  though 
the  spot  so  denominated  is  nearer  to 
modern  Ostia,  and  opposite  to  the  Cella 
of  the  Temple  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Jove.  Contiguous  to  Tor 
Bovacciana   is  a  Ferry  to  the    Isola 

(»)  The  magnificent  columns,  and  other 
precious  marbles,  which  embellish  thePal- 
lazzo  Braschi  at  Rome,  are  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  this  Temple ;  and  among 


Sacra,  a  flat  square  piece  of  ground, 
about  half  a  league  broad,  which  pro- 
jects into  the  sea  between  Ostia  and 
Porto  ;  and  is  formed  into  an  island  by 
the  two  mouths  of  the  Tiber:  it  was 
probably  called  Sacra,  because  festivals 
in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
celebrated  there.  In  order  to  see  the 
remains  of  the  Harbour  made  by  Clau- 
dius, and  the  ruins  of  the  Town  of 
Porto,  built  by  Trajan,  and  anciently 
denominated  Portus,  it  is  necessary  to 
cross  the  Isola  Sacra,  toward  the 
western  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  called 
Fiumicino,  by  which  mouth  vessels 
going  to  Rome  now  enter  the  river. 
Here  was  the  Claudian  Harbour,  and  the 
Light-house  resembling  the  famous 
Pharos,  at  Alexandria,  and  built  upon 
the  wreck  of  a  huge  vessel  which 
had  been  employed,  by  Caligula,  in 
transporting  an  immense  obelisk  from 
Egypt  to  Rome.  Trajan  added  an  in- 
terior Basin,  now  denominated  Lago 
Trajano,  in  which  remains  of  Maga- 
zines and  Docks  are  still  discoverable; 
its  form  is  a  hexagon  :  but  the  once  ce- 
lebrated Claudian  Harbour  is  now  a 
Pool  of  Stagnant  Water;  and  the  Town 
ofPorlus  a  Massof  Ruins;among  which 
nothing  can  be  distinguished  but  its 
Circumference  and  its  Aqueduct. 

The  walk  back  from  Portus  to  the 
Ferry,  and  thence  to  the  Chief i  Casino, 
is  along  one  :  and  persons  fearful  of  en- 
countering fatigue  should  send  their 
horses  to  be  baited  at  modern  Ostia, 
instead  of  the  Chigi  Casino;  where  the 
magnificent  maritime  stone-pines,  and 
some  gigantic  Amphorae,  taken  accord- 
ing to  report  from  the  younger  Pliny's 
Villa  Laurentina,  alone  merit  notice. 
This  Villa,  which  he  calls  "commodious 
but  not  splendid,"  although  from  his 
own  description  it  appears  to  have  been 
magnificent,  stood  close  to  the  sea,  at 
the  distance  of  seventeen  miles  from 
Rome;  and  remains  of  its  foundations 
may  be  traced  in  the  Villa  Sacchetti, 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  Chigi  Casino. 

Modern  Ostia  is  a  dirty  wretched 
place,  which  affords  no  accommodation 
for  Travellers;  neither  does  it  usually 

the  Ruins  still  seen  at  Ostia  is  a  block  of 
African  marble,  nineteen  fectsix  inches  long, 
four  feet  ten  inches  wide,  and  two  feet 
d(ep. 
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contain  more  than  a  hundred  inhabit- 
ants during  winter,  and  in  summer  not 
a  quarter  part  of  that  number  :  though 
lately  the  extension  of  the  Salt-works 
has  increased  the  residents  at  Ostia; 
but  they  all  look  cadaverous;  and  a 
country,  once  teeming  with  healthful 
inhabitants  of  the  human  species,  is 
now  occupied  by  immense  herds  of 
buffaloes,  vast  flocks  of  wild-fowl,  wild 
boars,  deer,  and,  in  the  forests,  wolves. 

NETTUNO  AND  AltDEA. 

This  is  an  interesting  excursion 
through  part  of  the  ancient  Volscian 
territory;  and  the  road,  for  a  light  and 
strong  caleche,  is  not  dangerous,  pro- 
vided the  driver  be  careful. 

From  Rome  the  usual  way  of  going  is 
by  the  Porta  San  Giovanni  to  the  Osteria 
delle  Fratochie;  whence,  to  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Town  of  Bovillce,  is  not 
more  than  two  or  three  hundred  paces. 
Bovillce  was,  according  to  Martial,  the 
first  Station  ©n  the  Via  Appia,  and 
exhibits  remains  of  a  small  circular 
building,  closed  at  the  top  by  a  dome, 
and  composed  of  very  large  stones, 
which  seem  to  have  been  fastened 
together  with  iron  or  bronze  cramps; 
it  probably  was  a  sepulchral  monument; 
and  near  it  are  considerable  remains 
of  a  small  Theatre,  and  vestiges  of  a 
Circus.  From  Bovillce  Travellers  usu- 
ally proceed  to  the  Osteria  di  Civita, 
on  a  goodroad,  which  appears  to  follow 
the  course  of  theancient  Via  Antiatina. 
and  hence  to  Carroceto  there  is  no 
wheel-track  but  a  greensward,  which, 
beyond  that  town,  is  exchanged,  as  far 
as  Nettuno,  for  deep  sand  and  endless 
woods. 

On  a  sylvan  hill,  called  Monte  Giove, 
near  the  Osteria  di  Civita,  and  between 
two  wheel-tracks,  one  leading  to  Conca 
on  the  left,  the  other  to  Nettuno  on  the 
right,  stood  Corioli,  once  a  celebrated 
town:  and  at  Conca,  to  the  left  of  Net- 
tuno, are  ruins  ofSatricum,  a  large  city, 
which  Camillus  tookby  assault,  after  he 
had  subdued  the  Veientines.  Nettuno, 
a  small  town,  erected  during  Ihe  middle 
ages  in  the  vicinity  of  a  temple  dedicat- 
ed to  Neptune,  is  near  two  miles  from 
Antium,  and  Astura  is  six  miles  (by  land 
or  sea)  from  Nettuno,  Antium,  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Rome,  and  now  called 
Porto  d'Anzo,  was  the  Metropolis  of  the 


Volscians;  and,  according  to  tradition, 
derives  it  origin  from  the  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe.  In  remote  ages  the  Temple 
of  Fortune  at  Antium  was  very  famous, 
and  her  statue  there  is  reported  to  have 
given  oracles  by  a  nodding  of  the  head. 
Nero,  a  native  of  Antium,  expended 
considerable  sums  in  providing  it  with 
a  magnificent  harbour ;  the  original  port 
having  been  destroyed  by  Numicius,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  284:  but  Nero's  har- 
bour, the  temples,  the  imperial  resi- 
dence, etc.,  all  fella  prey  to  the  merci- 
less Saracens;  by  whom  the  town  was 
annihilated. 

Persons  inclined  to  visit  the  Circean 
Promontory,  now  called  Monte  Felice, 
might  go  thither  from  Antium,  by  way 
of  Astura;  and  would  find  objects  of 
considerable  interest  in  the  ancient 
Port,  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Circe, 
the  Pelasgic  Walls  and  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Citadel,  togelherwith  the  remains 
of  the  Villa  of  Lucullus;  all  of  which  may 
be  traced  on  this  insulated  spot,  deno- 
minated in  former  times  Circceum,  from 
having  been  the  domain  of  Circe. 

Another  road  goes  from  Antium  in 
the  opposite  direction,  parallel,  for  some 
miles,  with  the  sea-shore;  and  then 
turning  to  the  right,  at  Torre  di  San  Lo- 
renzo, leads  in  a  direct  line  to  Ardea. 
This  road,  though  rough,  is  practicable 
for  carriages;  and  the  drive  occupies 
about  three  hours:  magnificent  forest- 
scenery  embellishes  this  road :  but  as  a 
considerable  part  of  it  traverses  very 
thick  woods,  where  tracks  of  the  wheels 
of  charcoal-carts  cross  each  olher  in 
every  direction,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
well-experienced  Guide,  at  Porto  d'Anzo, 
to  point  out  the  way  to  Ardea,  the  dis- 
tance to  which  place  from  Antium  is 
computed  to  be  twelve  miles. 

Ardea,  the  capital  of  the  Rutili,  sup- 
posed lo  have  been  built  by  Danae,  the 
daughter  of  Acrisius,  King  of  the  Ar- 
gives,  long  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  was  certainly  a  place  of  high  an- 
tiquity, because  Strabo  distinguishes  it 
as  the  ancient  Ardea.  It  is  celebrated 
for  having  been  the  Metropolis  ofTur- 
nus.,  and  must  have  enjoyed,  during  the 
infancy  of  Rome,  a  considerable  degree 
of  power;  as  it  contributed  mainly,  at 
that  period,  to  the  foundation  of  Sagun- 
tum  in  Spain.  It  is  not,  however,  men- 
tioned in  the  Roman  history  till  the  time 
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of  Tarquinius  Superbus;  who,  as  we 
collect  from  that  source,  was  besieging 
Ardea  at  the  moment  when  the  memo- 
rable event  occurred  which  led  to  his 
expulsion  from  Rome.  After  the  conse- 
quent change  in  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, the  siege  of  Ardea  was  raised; 
and  the  Ardeatae,  in  the  days  of  Mene- 
nius  Agrippa,  received  a  Roman  Colony 
led  by  that  eminent  patriot :  they  like- 
wise afforded  an  asylum  to  Camillus 
during  his  exile ;  and  under  his  com- 
mand were  enabled  to  succour  Rome, 
by  defeating  a  large  number  of  Gauls  who 
had  advanced  toward  Ardea  in  quest  of 
booty,  and,  afterwards,  by  contributing 
to  the  decisive  victory  which  freed 
Rome  from  invaders.  A  second  Colony 
seems  to  have  been  sent  to  Ardea  under 
the  Emperor  Adrian.  Pliny  mentions 
paintings,  older  than  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  as  having  existed  during  his  time 
in  the  temples  of  Ardea;  and  he  adds 
that,  although  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
colouring  of  these  paintings  remained 
as  fresh  as  when  first  done.  A  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  walls  of  the  Cita- 
del of  Ardea,  situated  about  three  miles 
from  the  sea,  is  still  in  existence  ;  and  a 
few  modern  cottages,  a  church,  and  a 
baronial  castle  of  the  lower  ages,  which 
last  now  belongs  to  the  Cesarini  family, 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  fortress. 
The  eminence  upon  which  this  fortress 
stood  is  insulated,  volcanic,  and  sur- 
rounded with  rocks  of  tufo,  heightened 
by  walls  consisting  of  square  masses  of 
tufo,  not  extremely  large,  and  placed  in 
parallel  lines  above  each  other.  These 
Walls  appear  to  have  been  about  six  feet 
wide.  They  are,  in  form,  quadrilateral, 
and  strengthened  by  Towers,  one  of 
which  remains  tolerably  perfect :  it  does 
not  rest  upon  the  Wall ;  but  is  built  like 
a  buttress,  at  the  base  of  the  tufo  rock, 
and  rises  considerably  above  the  top  of 
the  wall,  presenting  in  front  two  acute 
angles.  The  lower  part  of  the  Walls  is 
in  wonderfully  good  preservation,  and 
appears  to  have  been  constructed  with- 
out the  aid  of  cement ;  but  the  tufo  in 
the  upper  part  is  considerably  worn  by 
time,  and  repaired  with  mortar  and  Ro- 
man bricks.  According  to  the  report 
of  Travellers,  several  towns  of  Greece 
exhibit  remains  of  walls  similar  to  those 
of  Ardea;  which  would,  however,  were 
the  masses  of  tufo  they  are  built  with 


somewhat  larger,  resemble  the  Etrus- 
can walls  ofVeii.  The  Town  ofArdevi 
evidently  stood  at  the  foot  of  its  Citadel, 
in  a  most  unhealthy  situation;  and  re- 
mains of  Baths  and  Buildings,  construct- 
ed with  reticulated  brickwork,  may  still 
be  traced  in  the  marshes  under  the 
rocks.  The  entrance  to  the  modern 
village  is  through  a  Gateway,  apparently 
constructed  during  the  lower  ages. 

Among  the  cottages,  in  the  village 
still  dignified  by  the  name  of  Ardea,  is  a 
Wine-House  where  bacon,  hams,  and 
macaroni  are  sold ;  and  where  Travellers 
who  bring  their  own  dinner  may  have  it 
cooked  by  their  own  servants,  or  by  the 
owner  of  the  wine-house^:  and  the  Ce- 
sarini  family,  if  a  proper  application  be 
made  to  them,  will  give  their  agent  at 
Ardea  an  order  to  provide  Travellers 
with  an  eating-room  and  beds  in  the 
Villa  Cesarini. 

On  a  rising  ground,  nearer  to  the  sea 
than  Ardea,  is  the  Site  of  the  Temple  of 
Venus,  contiguous  to  which  the  Roman 
Emperors  had  an  Elephant-park. 

On  quitting  Ardea  to  proceed  to 
Rome,  the  Traveller  crosses  a  streamlet 
denominated  the  Incastro ;  beyond 
which  are  two  ancient  roads,  each  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Via  Ardeatina;  one 
leads  to  the  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano, 
meeting  the  ViaAppia&l  a  little  Church, 
called  Domine  quo  vadis ;  the  other, 
which  is  at  the  present  moment  (1831) 
passable  for  light  carriages,  leads  to  the 
Porta  Ostiensis,  now  called  the  Porta  di 
San  Paolo.  By  the  former  road  the  dis- 
tance between  Ardea  and  Rome  is  called 
seventeen  miles;  and,  by  the  latter, 
somewhat  more.  About  three  hours  and 
a  half  are  usually  occupied  in  going  by 
the  last-named  road  to  the  Porta  Ostien- 
sis. There  is  another  road  from  Ardea 
to  Rome  through  Prattica,  the  ancient 
Lavinium;  but  persons  who  travel  in  a 
carriage  should  endeavour  to  learn  the 
state  of  this  road  before  they  venture  to 
pursue  it. 

Lavinium  is  said  to  have  been  built 
byiEneas,  who  named  it  after  his  con- 
sort, Lavinia;  and  when  the  neighbour- 
ing city  of  Laurentum,  the  capital  of  the 
Kings  of  Latium,  was  destroyed,  its  in- 
habitants took  refuge  at  Lavinium;  in- 
corporating themselves  with  the  citi- 
zens of  that  place,  who  were  conse- 
quently   called    Laurent  es-Lavinates. 
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The  Numicus,  a  rivulet  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  .Eneaswas  drown- 
ed, may  still  he  seen  to  the  west  of 
Prattica;  and  farther  to  the  west,  near 
the  termination  of  the  Via  Laurentina, 
is  Torre  Paterno,  supposed  to  stand  on, 
or  adjacent  to,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Laurentum. 

CIVITAVECCHIA,    VITULONIA,    AND 
TOSCANELLA. 

The  Porta  di  San  Pancrazio,  which 
derives  its  modern  name  from  the 
Church  of  that  Saint,  on  the  Via  Vitel- 
lia,  leads  to  Civitavecchia.  This  Gate  is 
situated  on  the  Mons  Janiculus,  which 
hill,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  called 
Mons  Aurea,  now  corrupted  into  Mon- 
torio.  The  Via  Aurelia  extends  from 
this  Gate  to  Civitavecchia,  passing  under 
one  of  the  magnificent  arches  of  Tra- 
jan's Aqueduct,  which  comes  from  the 
farthest  side  of  the  Lacus  Sabatinus, 
now  Bracciano.  No  very  interesting 
objects  present  themselves  on  this  road 
except  the  Lake  of  Alsietinus,  and  the 
contiguous  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Alsium,  from  which  the  Lake  derives  its 
name:  they  are  situated  near  the  sea  ; 
as  likewise  was  the  ancient  Pyrgi,  now 
the  Castello  di  Santa  Scvera,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Civitavecchia.  The 
Lake  of  Alsietinus  has  been  erroneously 
supposed  to  assist  in  supplying  Trajan's 
Aqueduct :  the  muddy  and  unwholesome 
water  of  this  Lake  was  brought  to  Rome 
for  the  use  of  Augustus's  Naumachia 
only;  whereas  the  water  of  the  Saba- 
Una,  being  clear  and  good,  served  for 
all  the  uses  of  life. 

Civitavecchia,  situated  at  the  distance 
of  forty-seven  miles  from  Rome,  is  a 
small  but  populous  Free  Port :  and  ori- 
ginally bore  the  appellation  of  Trajani 
Portus,  because  its  harbour  (a  magni- 
cent  work)  was  constructed  by  order  of 
Trajan  for  the  purpose  of  affording  safe 
anchorage  to  vessels  of  burthen  on  a 
coast  previously  destitute  of  shelter. 
Two  immense  piers  formed  this  harbour, 
which  was  semicircular;  and  an  island, 
consisting  of  huge  blocks  of  stone  sunk 
in  the  sea,  was  artificially  made  to  serve 
as  a  breakwater,  and  likewise  to  support 
a  pharos.  The  Town,  of  which  this  har- 
bour was  the  Port,  bore  the  name  of 
C entumcellcB ;  but,  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens,  its  inhabitants 


built  and  occupied  another  town, 
farther  from  the  sea :  afterwards, 
however,  they  rebuilt  the  old  town, 
which  was,  in  consequence,  denomi- 
nated Civitavecchia.  Trajan  had  a  villa 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

Previous  toleavingCivitavecchia,  Tra- 
vellers should  endeavour  to  obtain  pri- 
vate recommendations  for  every  halt- 
ing-place between  that  Sea-port  and 
Viterbo. 

From  Civitavecchia  to  Corneto  the 
distance  is  twelve  miles.    The  latter 
town  has  been  already  mentioned,  in 
this  work,  as  celebrated  for  the  beau- 
tiful  Etruscan    pottery    found   in   its 
neighbouring    ancient    burial-places : 
above-ground,   however,  it    possesses 
nothing  remarkable,  except  a  Church, 
the  principal  door  of  which  is  arched, 
and  ornamented  with  Mosaics  of  por- 
phyry and  other  preciousmarbles, much 
injured  by  time.    It  has  likewise  been 
already  mentioned  that  this  town  stands 
near  the  site  of  Tarquinium,  founded, 
according  to  tradition, byTarchon,  who 
assisted  ^Eneas  against  Turnus.  Tarqui- 
nium became  a  Roman  Colony  under 
Tarquinius  Priscus,    who    was   either 
born  or  educated  there.  From  Corneto 
to  the  Hamlet  of  Montalto,  anciently  Fo 
rum  Aurelia,  the  road  is  very  bad,  and 
the  distance  about  twelve  miles :  thence 
to  Ponte  dell'  Abbadia    (about  eight 
miles)  the  road  continues  bad,  though 
passable :  but,  in  March,  1830,  a  bridge 
on  this  road  was  so  much  broken,  that, 
without  the  assistance  of  porters,  no 
carriage  could  be   conveyed  over  it. 
Ponte  dell'  Abbadia,  near  the  confines 
of  Tuscany,  is  a  very  grand  and  a  very 
ancient  Etruscan  Bridge,  consisting  of 
one  high  and  wide  arch,  spanning  a 
wild  and  picturesque  ravine,  through 
which  flows  a  rivulet  called  theFiora. 
Contiguous  to  this  Bridge,  which  is  too 
narrow  to  be  crossed  by  a  modern  car- 
riage, stands  a  small  Building  of  the 
middle  ages,  now  occupied  by  Custom- 
house Officers  :  and  in  this  vicinity  lies 
a  piece  of  flat  uncultivated  land,  about 
five  miles  in  circumference,  watered  by 
the  Fiora,  and  supposed,  by  the  Prince 
of  Canino,  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Vitulonia,  one    of  the  largest,   most 
enlightened,  and  most  powerful  Cities 
of  Etruria ;  but,  respecting  the  precise 
situation  of  which,  historians  declare 
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themselves  ignorant;  though  it  was 
known  to  have  stood  ata  short  distance 
inland  from  that  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean shore  on  which  the  produce  of  the 
iron-mines  of  Elba  were,  in  early  ages, 
landed. (')  It  was  likewise  known  to  be 
famous  for  mineral  Baths,  which  were 
restored,  during  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  by  the  Proconsul  Minu- 
cius  rand  the  Prince  of  Canino,  several 
years  since,  discovered,  on  his  Canino 
estate,  ruins  of  ancient  Baths,  marble 
pavements,  large  rooms  with  steps 
leading  into  them,  and  aqueducts  which 
supplied  them  with  water.  The  Prince 
re-established  these  Baths,  now  called 
Caldane;and,by  so  doing, found  among 
their  ruins  a  pedestal  with  an  inscription 
relative  to  Minucius;  and  likewise  a 
very  fine  statue,  in  marble,  ofHygeia. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1828,  a 
subterraneous  vault  was  accidentally 
opened,  not  far  from  an  eminence, 
called  Monte  Cucumella,  in  the  plain  of 
Cavalupo:  the  vault  was  found  to  con- 
tain Etruscan  vases;  and  this  circum- 
stance induced  the  Prince  of  Canino, 
to  whom  Monte  Cucumella,  with  the 
contiguous  ground,  belongs,  to  make 
excavations  in  theplain,  near  the  Ponte 
delF  Abbadia,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Cu- 
cumella, on  a  plot  of  ground  contain- 
ing about  four  acres  English:  and 
these  excavations  brought  to  light,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  above  two 
thousand  vases  and  patera?;  superb  in 
size  and  form,  beautifully  painted,  co- 
vered with  inscriptions,  and  apparently 
executed  when  the  arts  had  attained 
their  utmost  height  of  perfection. 
Among  the  vases  was  one  inscribed 
VI(?L0N04-ei,  and  exhibiting  a  paint- 
ing, the  subject  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be,  the  people  of  Vitulonia,  repre- 
sented by  a  matron  and  a  male  figure, 
who  are  doing  homage  to  the  ancient 
Bacchus;  and  this  circumstance,  united 
with  the  immense  number,  and  tran- 
scendent beauty,  of  the  disentombed 
vases  and  paterae,  superadded  to  the 
discovery  of  the  mineral  Baths,  led  the 
Prince  of  Canino  to  conclude,  that  his 

(»l  The  iron  from  the  mines  of  Elba  is,  at 
the  present  moment,  disembarked  on  this 
shore. 

(•)  The  Canino  vases  and  paterae  appear, 
generally  speaking,  to  have  been  fcu:id  in 


excavations  had  fortunately  been  made 
on  the  site  of  the  Necropolis  of  Vitu- 
lonia. The  Prince's  conclusion  is  sup- 
ported by  the  additional  circumstance 
of  there  being,  at  the  present  moment, 
near  the  excavations,  and  contiguous 
to  each  other,  three  Etruscan  Bridges 
thrown  over  the  Fiora ;  one  of  them  (the 
Ponte  dell'  Abbadia)  entire;  the  others 
in  ruins;  and  all  three  apparently  con- 
structed to  connect  two  parts  of  a  city. 

After  Vitulonia  was  destroyed,  a 
Town,  denominated  Vulscia,  appears 
to  have  risen  on  its  site;  and,  when 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Volscians, 
was,  as  Pliny  relates,  consumed  by  fire 
from  Heaven.  Judging,  however,  by  the 
surrounding  tufo,  and  likewise  by  the 
name  of  the  town,  it  was  more  probably 
consumed  in  consequence  of  its  vici- 
nity to  some  active  Volcano;  which 
might,  perhaps,  have  ejected  the  fire 
supposed  to  have  descended  from 
Heaven.  The  inhabitants  of  Vulscia 
numbered  their  years  by  driving  nails 
into  the  temple  of  the  Etruscan  divinity 
Nortia  :  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
Etruscans  who  taught  this  mode  of 
marking  time  to  Tarquinius  Priscus  and 
his  Roman  subjects. 

The  excavations  made  by  the  Prince 
of  Canino  to  the  right  and  left  of  Monte 
Cuc«mella,  and'  those  made  by  the 
Signori  Candellori  of  Rome,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Fiora,  have  yielded,  beside 
vases  and  patera?  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent description,  bronzes,  gold  orna- 
ments, ivory,  camei,  and  intagli;  and 
several  of  these  antiquities  may  now 
(1831)  be  seen  at  Musignano,  a  Villa 
near  Canino;  the  remainder  have  been 
sent  to  Rome.(2)  From  Ponte  dell' 
Abbadia  to  the  small  town  of  Canino,  a 
distance  of  about  seven  miles,  the  road 
is  bad;  and  from  Canino  to  Toscanella 
(about  eight  miles)  the  road  is  very 
indifferent. 

Toscanella  contains  two  exceedingly 
curious  and  very  ancient  Churches;  one 
being  dedicated  to  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore ;  the  other  to  San  Pietro ;  and  this 
last    is    profusely    ornamented    with 

tombs  of  tufo  not  buried  very  deep  in  the 
soil :  and  as  we  are  told  that,  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  Vilulonia  was  destroy- 
ed, these  masterly  productions  of  art  must 
have  been  executed  at  a  very  early  period. 
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Mosaics,  similar  to  those  seen  in  the 
Basilica  of  Santa  Maggiore  at  Rome. 
The  Columns  of  the  Nave  and  Crypt  are, 
many  of  them,  ancient,  and  of  various 
materials,  sizes,  and  orders ;  one,  in  the 
Crypt,  being  of  a  square  shape,  and 
fluted.  In  the  Church  is  a  singular  Mo- 
nument ;  it  appears  to  be  Etruscan;  and 
was,  perhaps,  found  in  the  vicinity,  and 
removed  thence  to  the  Church.  Other 
ancient  Edifices  are  seen  at  Toscanella, 
which  is  a  curious  and  picturesque 
place.  From  Toscanella  to  Viterbo, 
about  sixteen  miles,  the  road  is  bad.  A 
better  and  less  circuitous  road  maybe 
found  from  Corneto  to  Viterbo:  but  it 
goes  in  a  different  and  less  interesting 
direction. 

VEIL 

Two  roads  lead  to  the  site  of  Veii; 
one,  by  the  Via  Cassia,  to  Storta  and 
Isola  Farnesina,  a  distance  of  about  ten 
Roman  miles  and  a  half;  the  other, 
partly  by  the  Via  Cassia,  and  partly  by 
the  Via  Flaminia,  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Cremera;  and  thence  to  an  eminence 
on  which  conjecture  places  the  site  of 
the  citadel  of  Veii, a  distance  ofbetween 
nine  and  ten  Roman  miles.  The  former 
road  is  practicable  for  carriages  the 
whole  way;  the  latter  is  considered  as 
being  only  in  part  a  strada  carrozzabile 
(to  use  an  excellent  Italian  phrase);  as 
about  five  miles  from  Rome,  Travellers, 
in  order  to  reach  Veii, are  compelled  to 
quit  the  ancient  Flaminian  road,  and  to 
proceed  by  a  bridle-path  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Cremera,  now  called  the 
Varca,  or  Valca. 

The  usual  price  demanded  for  the 
hire  of  a  light  open  carriage,  with  four 
places  and  two  horses,  going  and  return- 
ing the  same  day,  but  not  including 
buonamano,  is  four  scudi. 

Veii,  reputed  to  have  been  the  strong- 
est and  most  powerful  city  of  the  Etrus- 
can confederation,  stood,  according  to 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  on  high  and 
steep  rocks,  at  the  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred stadia,  between  eleven  and  twelve 
ancient  Roman  miles,  from  Rome. 
Dionysius  also  tells  us,  it  was  in  size  si- 
milar to  Athens;  which  Thucydides  re- 
presents as  having  been,  in  his  time, 
between  seven  and  eight  miles  in  cir- 


cuit. Veii  became  a  Roman  colony  un- 
der Julius  Caesar;  who  divided  its  lands 
among  his  soldiers:  but,  during  the 
civil  wars  subsequent  to  his  death,  it 
was  nearly  destroyed.  This  fact  is  re- 
corded by  Lucan.  Veii,  however,  rose 
again  from  it  ashes;  and  under  the 
denomination  of  Colonia  Veiens,  was 
raised  to  municipal  rank,  probably  by 
Tiberius,  whose  statue,  with  several 
other  monuments  relative  to  his  reign, 
were  discovered,  not  very  long  since,  on 
a  spot  which  the  new  Town  appears  to 
have  occupied.  Veii  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny;  and  was  still  in  existence  under 
the  Emperors  Constantine  and  Theodo- 
sian. 

The  lofty  mass  of  rocks  between  Isola 
and  the  spot  where  the  Citadel  of  Veii 
is  supposed  to  have  stood,  precisely  cor- 
responds with  Dionysius's  account  of  the 
position  of  the  ancient  City;  and  as  two 
branches  of  theCremera  surrounded  this 
mass  of  rocks,  a  town  seated  on  their 
summits  and  defended  by  huge  walls  (as 
appears  from  Livy),must  have  been  pecu- 
liarly strong  at  a  period  when  gunpow- 
der was  not  used  in  warfare.  The  distance 
from  Veii  to  Rome,  mentioned  by  Diony- 
sius,likewise  points  out  these  rocks  as  the 
site  of  Veii;  for  although  it  cannot  be 
quite  eleven  ancient  miles  from  Rome, 
by  the  Via  Cassia,  to  these  rocks,  and 
is  somewhat  less  by  the  Via  Flaminia, 
we  should  recollect  that,  when  Veii  was 
the  Rival  of  Rome,  the  latter  did  not 
extend  to  the  present  Gate,  called  Porta 
del  Popolo,  from  which  the  distance  to 
Storta  on  one  road,  and  to  the  first  post 
on  the  other,  is  measured.  Moreover, 
the  ancient  Romans  reckoned  their  dis- 
tances from  the  Forum  Romanum ;  and 
thence  to  the  supposed  site  of  Veii  is 
about  twelve  ancient  miles.  (')  Diony- 
sius also  says,  that  when  the  Fabii,  fol- 
lowed by  their  clients  and  friends,  in 
number  about  four  thousand,  marched 
against  the  Veientines,  the  former 
erected,  near  the  Cremera,  and  adjacent 
to  Veii,  a  large  Castellum,  to  serve  as 
a  retreat  for  their  little  army.  He  adds 
that  they  chose,  for  the  site  of  this  Cas- 
tellum, a  precipitous  and  almost  inac- 
cessiblex  hill,  calling  their  work,  after 
the  river  near  which  it  was  built,  the 
Castellum  of  the  Cremera :  and  persons 


(«)  Five  modern  Roman  miles  appear  to  make  about  six  miles  of  tiie'aucieut  Itineraries. 
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who  examine  the  high  and  precipitous 
rock  upon  which  Isola  stands,  the  deep 
foss£,  and  the  river  by  which  it  is  de- 
fended, will  find  that  this  hill  com- 
pletely answers Dionysius's  description: 
moreover,  it  is  adjacent  (though  not 
close)  to  ancient  Walls  evidently  Etrus- 
can ;  and  which,  judging  from  their  si- 
tuation and  extent,  encompassed  Veii. 
The  strong  position  of  Isola,  however, 
has  induced  some  persons  to  believe 
that  the  Citadel  of  Veii,  and  not  the 
Caslellum  of  the  Fabii,  stood  there  ;  and 
in  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  urged, 
that  a  nation  so  much  enlightened  as 
the  Etruscans,  were  unlikely  to  have 
neglected  availing  themselves  of  the 
advantage  of  placing  their  Acropolis  in 
a  situation  better  fortified  by  nature 
than  any  other  spot  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Isola  is  far  from  being  sufficiently 
capacious  to  contain  a  large  Acropolis ; 
neither  does  it  communicate  with  the 
walls  of  Veii :  whereas  the  hill  on  which 
the  Citadel  more  probably  stood,  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  Walls,  very  capacious, 
fortified  by  the  junction  of  the  two  arms 
of  the  Cremera,  and  close  to  that  Gate 
of  Veii  which  was  situated  nearest  to 
Rome  :  consequently,  there  seems  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  Citadel  stood  on 
this  hill,  and  that  Isola  was  the  Castel- 
lum  of  the  Fabii. 

The  precise  site  of  the  town  of  Veii 
was  long  disputed  by  antiquaries;  some 
of  whom  placed  it  at  Castelnuovo,  the 
second  post  from  Rome,  on  the  Via 
Flaminia.  Eutropius  fixes  it  at  the 
distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  Rome; 
and  Zanchi  asserts  that  it  was  situated 
in  the  wood  ofBaccano  and  Montelu- 
poli,  to  the  right  of  the  Via  Cassia,  at 
the  distance  from  Rome  given  by  Eu- 
tropius. Zanchi  adds,  that  he  saw,  on 
this  spot,  fragments  of  ancient  walls, 
and  other  buildings,  columns,  etc.;(') 
and  even  traced  Camillus's  celebrated 
Cuniculus,  or  mine,  with  the  pits  by 
which  his  soldiers  entered  the  Citadel. 
But  whoever  attends  to  Livy's  account 
of  the  siege  and  Capture  of  Veii,  will 
surely  be  of  opinion,  that  so  consider- 

0)  As  almost  every  hill  in  Etruria  appears 
to  have  been  the  site  of  a  town,  Zanchi  pro- 
bably found  the  walls  of  one  of  these  town-, 
and  mistook  it  for  Veii ;  and  as  grottos  may 
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able  a  distance  as  eighteen  miles  could 
not  have  existed  between  this  city  and 
Rome :  and  further,  we  learn,  from 
Livy,  that  previous  to  the  time  when 
Camillus  captured  Veii,  some  of  the 
Etruscans,  who  were  forming  a  league  to 
attack  the  Roman  territories,  earnestly 
solicited  the  Veientines  to  join  this 
league,— not  merely  because  their  city 
was  the  strongest  in  Etruria,  but  like- 
wise because  it  was  the  nearest  to  Rome. 

Persons  who  go  on  horseback  to  Veii, 
by  the  Flaminian  road,  pass  the  spot 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Cremera,  conjec- 
tured to  be  that  mentioned  by  ancient 
historians  as  the  grave  of  the  three 
hundred  and  six  Fabii  who  fell  there, 
after  an  obstinate  conflict  with  the 
Veientines  :  and  persons  who  take  this 
road  likewise  have  the  advantage  of 
passing  close  to  the  eminence  on  which 
conjecture  places  the  Citadel  of  Veii. 
The  Walls  of  the  Town  (judging  from 
appearances)  were  above  seven  miles 
in  circumference,  like  those  of  Athens  : 
and  the  beautiful  surrounding  country, 
from  its  riches  in  flocks  and  grain,  pre- 
cisely answers,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  description  given  of  it  by  Dionysius. 

Persons  who  go  by  the  carriage-road 
to  IsolaFarnesina  will  find,  on  the  right 
soon  after  passing  La  Storta,  a  wheel- 
track  to  Isola,  which  is  situated  about 
half  a  mile  off.  On  arriving  at  the  latter 
village,  strangers  should  send  for  the 
Cicerone,  to  conduct  them  to  the  Wa- 
ter-mill, and  thence  to  the  Heights  on 
which  Veii  stood.  This  circuit  cannot 
be  made  in  a  carriage  :  but  a  couple  of 
quiet  saddle-horses  may  occasionally  be 
procured  at  Isola,  to  assist  persons  in- 
capable of  walking  far.  The  distance 
from  Isola  to  the  Mill  is  about  half  a 
mile.  Hence  it  is  advisable  to  proceed 
to  a  Coppice,  a  full  mile  and  half  dis- 
tant: where,  beyond  two  Paths  on  the 
right,  a  third  presents  itself,  and  leads 
through  the  Coppice  to  the  termination 
of  the  rocks.  This  Coppice,  now  peo- 
pled with  goats  and  nightingales  (the 
latter  in  uncommon  numbers),  was  evi- 
dently part  of  the  City.  Hence  it  is  ad- 
visable to  descend  to  the  Ponte  Sodo, 

usually  be  discovered  among  the  foundations 
of  ancient  cities,  he  might  naturally  suppose 
ruins  of  thi*  description  to  have  been 
Camillus's  pits  and  Cuniculus. 
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where  Cavities,  through  which  water 
appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  for  the 
use  of  the  City,  may  still  be  discovered. 
The  Ponte  Sodo  is  a  natural  Bridge  over 
along  subterranean  water-course,  open 
at  both  ends,  with  the  Cremera  flowing 
through  it.  The  size  of  this  water- 
course, judging  from  the  eye,  seems  to 
be  about  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  breadth.  Its 
appearance  strongly  resembles  the 
Emissario  at  Albano;  and,  perhaps,  the 
Etruscan  Aruspex,  who  constructed  the 
latter,  might  have  borrowed  ideas  from 
the  former. 

Near  the  Ponte  Sodo  are  remains  of 
an  Aqueduct,  and,  not  far  distant,  on 
the  right,  are  Ruins  of  an  Etruscan 
Bridge,  evidently  one  of  the  entrances 
to  Veii.  Contiguous  to  this  part  of  the 
City  is  a  Descent,  which  leads,  in  a  cir- 
cuitous line,  to  a  spot  containing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Rocks,  cut  into 
small  niches,  apparently  for  cinerary 
urns.  Several  of  these  Niches  are  shap- 
ed like  a  Greek  Delta;  and  one  of  the 
Rocks  is  hewn  into  a  Sepulchral  Cham- 
ber, the  interior  of  which  has  a  recess 
sufficiently  spacious  to  contain  a  large 
sarcophagus.  The  exterior  part  of  the 
Sepulchre  has  no  decoration  but  a 
simple  pediment.  These  Rocks,  which 
are  detached  from  each  other,  occupy 
a  large  circular  piece  of  land,  and  appear 
to  have  been  part  of  the  E  truscan  Necro- 
polis of  Veii ;  after  examining  which,  it 
is  advisable  to  turn  toward  Isola,  and 
walk  under  the  walls  of  Veii  to  a  frag- 
ment of  them,  which  appears  to  be  part 
of  the  natural  rock,  faced  with  Niches, 
for  cinerary  urns,  and  supported  by 
hewn  stones,  in  form  oblong,  placed 
regularly  in  straight  lines,  one  above 
another,  and  of  an  immense  size.(') 
From  this  point  strangers  are  conducted 
on  stepping-stones,  across  the  Cremera, 
which  washes  the  walls,  and  appears  to 
have  been,  in  early  ages,  a  considerable 
river,  though  now  reduced  to  an  in- 
significant streamlet.  Hence  a  Path 
through  the  interior  Ditch  leads  to  a 

(•)  The  walls  of  Veii  resemble  those  which 
support  the  Agger  of  Scrvius  Tulliu?,in  the 
garden  of  Sallust  at  Rome. 

(a)  This  statue,  and  that  of  another  mem- 
ber of  the  imperial  family,  found  near  it,  are 
now  deposited  in  the  Magazine  of  the  Vati- 


Field  denominated  the  Roman  Forum, 
because  a  very  fine  statue  (already  men- 
tioned) of  Tiberius  seated,  (=)  capitals 
and  shafts  of  columns,  with  other  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  made  of  splendid 
marbles,  were  found  in  this  vicinity; 
where  probably,  therefore,  was  the 
Roman  town  called  Colonia  Veiens,  as 
the  Etruscans  did  not,  in  their  edifices, 
employ  marble.  From  the  Forum  it  is 
usual  to  proceed  to  the  Nolumbarium, 
said  to  have  been  constructed  in  the 
days  of  Augustus,  or  his  successor  ;  and 
thence,  during  the  spring,  and  the  early 
part  of  summer,  it  is  necessary  to  return, 
by  the  Mill,  to  Isola;  every  other  path 
being  rendered  impracticable  by  the 
corn,  which  covers  almost  the  whole 
site  of  Veii. 

From  the  Forum  an  ancient  Street 
led  to  one  of  the  City  Gates,  situated 
near  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Citadel;  and  if  the  corn  be  not  high 
above  the  ground,  it  is  advisable,  instead 
of  returning  to  the  Mill,  to  take  the 
opposite  direction,  walking  parallel  wilh 
the  ancient  Street  to  a  remnant  of  its 
Pavement,  quite  perfect,  near  which  is 
a  path,  on  the  left,  leading  up  the  rocks 
to  a  very  capacious  piece  of  flat  ground, 
strewed  in  all  directions  with  fragments 
of  masonry,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  plough.  Some  of  these 
fragments  are  marble,  others  stone, 
resembling  peperino;  and  this  spot 
(overlooking  an  ancient  Road  which  led 
to  Veii,  and  already  mentioned  as 
being  contiguous  to  the  junction  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Cremera),  was, 
according  to  supposition,  the  Site  of 
the  Citadel,  though  the  ruins  seen  here 
are  much  too  indefinite  to  prove 
whether  this  supposition  be  or  be  not 
well  founded. 

The  walk  from  the  Mill  to  the  Ponte 
Sodo,  Necropolis,  Walls,  Forum  etc., 
and  back  to  Isola,  occupies  more  than 
two  hours :  and  the  walk  from  the 
Forum,  by  the  ancient  Street,  to  the 
supposed  Site  of  the  Citadel,  and  thence 

can :  and  as  Veii  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges 
under  the  early  Roman  Emperors,  the  dis- 
covery of  these  statues  on  a  spot  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  Forum,  is  a  presump- 
tive evidence  that  the  city  in  question  was 
Veii. 
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through  the  Valley  of  the  Cremera  to 
Isola,  occupies  full  two  hours. 

Isola  is  placed,  as  already  mentioned, 
on  a  commanding  eminence;  and  still 
exhibits  part  of  an  ancient  Wall,  an- 
cient Grottos,  a  rock  faced  with  Niches 
for  cinerary  urns,  fragments  of  Ro- 
man Sarcophagi,  and  ancient  Recep- 
tacles for  grain,  which  are  delved  in 
the  rocks,  shaped  like  an  egg,  and 
apparently  lined  with  the  opus  Sig- 
ninum.{1) 

Travellerswho  go  from  Rome  to  Veil, 
by  way  of  Storta,  should,  after  their  re- 
turn from  the  Mill,  walk  or  ride  down 
that  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Cremera 
which  is  situated  between  Isola  and  the 
ViaFlaminia,  in  order  to  visit  the  spot 
supposed  to  be  the  Site  of  the  Citadel  of 
Veii  :andastheCiceroneat  Isola  keeps, 
in  that  Village,  a  small  Public-house, 
which  contains  a  kitchen  where  chops 
may  be  cooked  and  vegetables  boiled,  a 
clean  little  dinner-room  and  an  adjoin- 
ing bed-room,  it  is  a  convenient  plan  to 
make  the  circuit  by  the  Mill,  etc.,  in 
the  first  place;  then  to  rest  and  dine  at 
Isola ;  and  afterwards  to  visit  the  Site  of 
the  Citadel  of  Veii.  Travellers  should, 
however,  bring  their  dinner  with  them. 

In  the  beautiful  walk  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Cremera  to  the  Site  of  the 
Citadel,  the  first  objects  which  attract 
the  attention  of  an  antiquary,  are  large 
masses  of  stones,  conjectured  to  have 
been  an  ancient  Gate  of  Veii,  possibly 
the  Roman  Gate;  and  near  these  Ruins, 
on  the  rising  ground  opposite  to  the 
river,  a  beaten  pathpresents  itself,  and 

(>)  These  pits  being  always  full  of  water, 
it  is  difficult  to  examine  the  phster  with 
which  they  are  lined :  but  they  evidently 
were  receptacles  for  grain;  which  the  little 
army  of  the  Fabii  must,  of  course,  have 
required  in  their  Caslellum. 

0)  Lib.  v. 

(3J  Plutarch's  account  of  this  occurrence  is 
interesting.  He  say*:  "At  the  commence- 
ment of  autumn,  in  serene  weather,  when 
neither  recent  rainshad  fallen,  nor  southerly 
winds  prevailed,  and  when  the  numerous 
springs  and  fountains  of  Italy  were  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  rivers,  which  usually  shrink 
during  summer,  had  nearly  disappeared,  the 
Lacus  Albanus  (whose  source  is  in  itself, 
and  whore  waters  are  confined  in  a  basin 
encompassed  by  hill  )  suddenly  began  to 
swell,  without  any  apparent  cause  ;  and  at 
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leads  to  the  spot  supposed  to  have  been 
the  site  of  the  Citadel.  The  walk  to  this 
spot  and  back  occupies  about  one  hour 
and  a  half. 

Several  specimens  of  the  ancient 
Walls  of  the  City  are  still  discoverable, 
beside*  that  already  described :  these 
specimens  consist  of  immense  oblong 
stones  placed  horizontally  one  above  the 
other,  and  presenting  a  smooth  surface. 

Livy  describes  Veii  as  having  stood 
on  a  more  beautiful  spot  than  Rome ; 
as  having  possessed  a  more  extensive 
and  fertile  territory;  and  as  having 
been  embellished  with  public  and  pri- 
vate edifices  superior  to  those  found, 
during  early  ages,  in  the  last-named 
City:  but  the  following  extract  of  his 
account  of  the  remarkable  coincidence 
of  circumstances  which  produced  the 
ruin  of  Veii,  throws  no  light  on  the 
situation  of  the  Citadel;  although  it 
specifies  the  means  whereby  this  fortress 
was  captured.  He  tells  us,(=>)  that  about 
the  year  of  Rome  357  (before  the  Chris- 
tian era  395),  accounts  were  circu- 
lated respecting  various  prodigies; 
one  ofwhich  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion :  this  was  the  sudden  and  terrific 
increase  of  the  waters  of  a  Lake  in  the 
forest  of  Alba.  He  adds,  that  these  wa- 
ters, without  any  visible  cause,  rose  to 
an  incredible  height,  overflowed  their 
banks,  and  inundated  the  adjacent 
country,  even  threatening  Romeitself ; 
and  that  the  Senate,  surprised  and  dis- 
quieted, sent  deputies  to  consult  the 
oracle  at  Delphi  respecting  this  phe- 
nomenon.(3)  Meanwhile,    among    the 

length  rose  to  the  summit  of  its  lofty  bar- 
riers. The  neighbouring  shepherds  and  cow- 
herds were  appalled  and  astonished:  and 
when  the  hills  (which,  by  operating  as  a  dike 
prevented  the  Lake  from  overflowing)  gra- 
dually gave  way,  in  consequence  of  the 
weight  of  the  water,— and  w  hen  this  water 
rushed,  with  destructive  violence,  over  the 
pasturages  into  the  sea,  not  only  the  Roman?, 
but  every  surrounding  nation,  felt  persuaded 
that  such  a  phenomenon  was  the  precursor 
of  some  great  event. "  Plutarch  seems  to 
have  thought  the  best  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  prodigy  was,  to  attribute  it  to  tbe 
will  of  the  gods:  but  as  the  Alban  Lake, 
according  to  appearance,  is  the  mouth  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  perhaps  it  became  thus 
suddenly  swollen  in  consequence  of  a  vol- 
canic eruption  of  water. 
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Roman  and  Veientine  sentinels,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  conversing  at  the 
outposts  before  Veii,  there  chanced, 
one  day,  to  be  an  aged  Aruspex;  and 
this  venerable  person,  after  turning 
the  siege  into  ridicule,  suddenly  assum- 
ed the  tone  of  inspiration,  exclaiming, 
"That  his  country  could  not  be  subdued, 
till  the  waters  of  the  Alban  Lake  were 
exhausted."  This  sentence,  though  at 
first  unnoticed,  became  afterwards  the 
universal  topic  of  conversation  in  the 
Roman  camp;  incited  by  which  cir- 
cumstance, a  Roman  soldier,  addressing 
himself  to  a  Veientine  sentinel,  inquired 
the  name  of  the  person  who  had  pro- 
nounced the  mysterious  words  so  much 
talked  of:  and  being  answered  that  the 
person  was  an  Aruspex,  the  soldier,  na- 
turally superstitious,  and  resolved  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  words,  con- 
trived to  obtain  an  interview  with  this 
soothsayer;  craftily  drew  him  to  a  dis- 
tance from  the  Veienline  outposts, 
seized  him,  and  carried  him  off  to  the 
camp;  whence  he  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  Rome,  and  interrogated 
by  the  Senate  :  to  whose  questions  he 
replied,  "That  although  the  gods  were 
inimical  to  Veii,  when  they  prompted 
him  to  reveal  her  destiny,  still  it  was  too 
late  to  gainsay  what  had  fallen  from  his 
lips  at  a  moment  of  inspiration  :  beside 
which  there  might,  perhaps,  be  as  much 
impiety  in  denying  what  the  gods  had 
prompted  him  to  divulge, as  in  divulging 
what  it  was  their  pleasure  to  keep 
secret;  consequently  he  would  not  he- 
sitate to  declare,  that  prophetic  manu- 
scripts, united  with  deep  skill  in  the  art 
of  divination,  had  foretold,  to  the 
Veientines,  the  capture  of  their  city, 
when  the  Alban  Lake  should  prodi- 
giously overflow,  and  when  the  Romans 

(0  Cicero  supposes  that  the  Aruspex  sought 
to  intimidate  the  Romans;  and,  thereby,  in- 
duce them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Veii. 

(2)  The  venality  of  the  Oracle  was,  on  this 
occasion,  very  conspicuous;  for  it  enjoined 
the  Romans,  on  the  capture  of  Veii,  to 
present  a  valuable  offering  to  the  Delphic 
Apollo;  and  Camillus  religiously  complied 
with  this  injunction ;  as  a  tenth  part  of  the 
plunder,  obtained  by  his  important  conquest, 
was  sent  to  Delphi. 

(3)  Plutarch  says,  that  Camillus,  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  Veii  by  assault, 
undertook  to  make  a  subterranean  passage, 


should  discover  how  to  drain  it  effec- 
tually." He  then  described  the  manner 
in  which  the   drains  should  be   con- 
structed/1) Rut  the  Senate,  not  deem- 
ing the  authority  of  an  enemy,  although 
an  Aruspex,  alone  sufficient  to  exon- 
erate them  from  censure  in  undertaking 
a  novel  work  of  great  labour  and  diffi- 
culty, resolved  that  the  Aruspex  should 
remain  a  captive,  while  they  awaited 
the  return,  from  Delphi,  of  their  de- 
puties, who,  after  a  quick  and  prosper- 
ous voyage,  arrived  with  this  answer: 
"  Romans !    beware    of   keeping    the 
waters  of  the  Lake  in  their  bed ;  beware, 
likewise,  of  letting  them  take  their  na- 
tural course  to  the  sea:  distribute  them 
among  your  fields  to  fertilise  the  soil, 
and  divide  them  into  rivulets  till  they 
are  exhausted:  do  this,  and  fear  not 
to  scale  the  ramparts  of  your  enemies, 
whose  city  the  Fates  will  deliver  into 
your    hands."(2)    Extreme    veneration 
was  henceforth   entertained,    by    the 
Romans,  for  the   Aruspex;   to   whose 
guidance,  in  the  year  of  Rome  358,  they 
committed  the  work  of  draining  the 
Lake  :  and  as  the  stupendous  subterra- 
nean funnel,  constructed  for  this  pur- 
pose, might  naturally    have  given  so 
able  and  enterprising  a  general  as  Ca- 
millus the  idea  of  penetrating,  by  means 
of  a  similar  passage,  into  the  Citadel  of 
Veii,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  his 
celebrated  Cuniculus,  or  mine,  which 
enabled  him  to  capture  a  city  so  nearly 
impregnable  that  it  stood  a  ten  years' 
siege,  was  the  offspring  of  the  Etruscan 
Aruspex,    united    with     the     Delphic 
Oracle.(3)    To    expedite   this    perilous 
operation,  Camillus  divided  his  miners 
into  six  companies;  each  of  which  la- 
boured six  successive  hours  at  a  time; 
and  thus  the  business  proceeded,  night 

whereby  his  soldiers  might  penetrate  into 
the  citadel;  and  that  he  was  induced  1o  adopt 
this  expedient  from  having  observed  the  soil, 
round  the  town,  to  be  such  as  wrould  admit 
of  a  subterranean  passage  being  made  deep 
enough  to  prevent  the  Veientines  from 
discovering  it. 

Persons  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Citadel  of  Veii  really  stood  where  conjecture 
has  placed  it,  might  feel  an  interest,  perhaps, 
in  examining  the  soil,  and  endeavouring  to 
judge  how  far  it  resembles  Plutarch's 
description. 
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and  day,  till  an  under-ground  path  was 
opened  from  the  Roman  camp  to  the 
Temple  of  Juno  in  the  citadel. 

Zanchi  appears  to  have  entertained  a 
belief  that  this  celebrated  Mine  was 
made  like  the  Emissario  at  Albano,  by 
means  of  pits  sunk  at  certain  distances 
from  each  other;  so  that  several  la- 
bourers might  be  let  down  into  the 
earth,  and  enabled  to  work  at  the  same 
moment.  It  is  not,  however,  probable 
that  Camillus,  when  encamped  close  to 
the  walls  of  Veii,(«)  should  have  risked 
alarming  the  Veientines,  by  being 
observed  to  make  pits,  and  send  his 
troops  down  into  them;  moreover,  we 
are  told  by  Livy,  that  for  several  days 
previous  to  the  capture  of  Veii,  the 
besiegers  had  assumed  an  appearance 
of  perfect  inactivity  :  but,  be  this  as 
it  may,  there  is  not,  at  present,  any 
obvious  line  of  pits  on  the  spot  im- 
mediately below  the  supposed  site 
of  the  citadel;  neither  is  there  any 
grotto  which  resembles  the  mouth  of 
a  mine. 

Veii  being  the  most  opulent  town  of 
the  Etruscan  confederation,  the  booty 
it  yielded  to  Camillus  was  immense : 
and  not  only  the  secular  wealth  of  the 
Veientines,  but  even  the  sacred  utensils 
of  their  temples,  and  the  deities  to 
whom  they  were  dedicated,  fell  a  prey 
to  the  rapacious  conquerors,  and  were 
removed  to  Rome.  The  removal  of  the 
ecclesiastical  property,  however,  was 
conducted  with  every  possible  degree 
of  reverence ;  and  the  finest  young  men 
of  the  Roman  army,  purified  by  ablu- 
tions, and  clothed  with  white  robes, 
bore  the  statue  of  Juno  Regina,  the 
patroness  of  Veii,  from  her  temple  in 
its  citadel  to  the  Aventine;  which  they 
reached  in  solemn  procession,  and 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  the 
goddess,  who  soon  afterwards  was  en- 
throned in  her  temple  there,  built  and 
consecrated  by  Camillus.(2) 

The  conquest  of  Veii  occurred  about 
the  year  of  Rome  359;  and  ancient 
historians  tell  us,  the  Romans  so  much 

C«)  Livy  tells  us  that  Camillus,  at  this  pe- 
riod, had  multiplied  his  redoubts,  and  plant- 
ed them  very  near  the  city. 

(a)  It  was  not  without  religious  scruples 
that  the  Roman  soldiers  ventured  to  touch 
the  statue  of  the  goddess :  but  when  they 


preferred  the  situation  of  this  city  to 
their  own,  that  most  of  them  wished  to 
abandon  Rome,  and  settle  at  Veii:  an 
extraordinary  circumstance,  because 
Veii  must  have  been  unwholesome, 
during  hot  weather,  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  the  pestiferous  Lake  of 
Bracciano,  formerly  called  Lacus  Saba- 
tinus  —  whereas  Rome  (to  quote  the 
words  of  Cicero)  has  always  been  a 
wholesome  place,  though  surrounded 
by  a  pestilential  country. 

VIA    SALARIA,     RIETI,     AND    PELASGIC 
FORTRESSES  IN  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

The  Via  Salaria  traversed  Sabina  to 
Rieti,  forty-eight  miles  from  Rome;  and 
terminated  at  Hatria,  in  Picenum. 
When,  or  by  whom,  this  road  was  made 
is  unknown ;  but  it  existed  at  an  early 
period ;  for  we  are  told  that  the  battle  of 
the  Allia,  which  took  place  during  the 
first  invasion  of  the  Roman  territories 
by  the  Gauls,  was  fought  near  the  ele- 
venth milestone  on  this  road,  which 
commenced  at  the  Porta  Collina,  and 
was  carried  over  the  Anio  on  a  bridge, 
where  now  stands  the  Ponte  Salaria; 
thence  proceeding  to  Fidence  ;  the  site 
of  which  Town  is  in  part  occupied  by 
the  modern  Villa  Spada.  CastelGiubileo, 
advantageously  placed  on  a  contiguous 
eminence,  may  probably  represent  the 
citadel  of  Fidence,  though  its  elevated 
position  alone  induces  this  belief. 
Fidence  is  said  to  have  been  an  Alhan 
Colony,  which  fell  subsequently  into  the 
power  of  the  Etruscans.  It  was  con- 
quered by  Romulus;  but  continually 
revolted;  till  at  length  the  Dictator, 
jEmiliusMamercus,  stormed  the  Town, 
and  abandoned  it  to  the  licentiousness 
of  his  soldiery.  This  event  occurred 
a.  u.  c.  329,  after  which  period  little  is 
known  of  Fidence  till  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, when  it  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
a  Municipium,  and  was  embellished  by 
an  amphitheatre :  but  this  edifice,  being 
made  of  wood,  gave  way ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Suetonius,  above  twenty  thousand 
persons  perished  in  consequence.  Fi- 

neither  found  it  heavy,  nor  difficult  to  dis- 
place from  its  situation,  they  inferred  that 
the  patroness  of  Veii  was  not  unwilling  to 
forsake  the  conquered  city,  and  transfer  her 
protection  to  Rome. 
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denes,  as  we  learn  from  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  was  about  five  miles 
from  Rome  ;  and  so  are  the  remains  of 
ancient  edifices  still  found  near  Castel 
Giubileo.  About  two  miles  farther  is  a 
place  called  Marcigliano  Vecchio,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Crustumerium.  This  town,  like  Fi- 
denae,  was  an  Alban  colony,  partly  con- 
quered by  Romulus,  and  completely 
subjugated  by  the  elder  Tarquin.  A 
rivulet  which  descends  into  the  Tiber 
from  the  Crustumine  hills,  and  is  crossed 
by  the  Via  Solaria,  four  miles  beyond 
Marcigliano,  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  Allia,  already  mentioned.  On  a  hill 
in  this  neighbourhood  stood  Cornicu- 
lum,  the  most  accredited  birth-place  of 
ServiusTullius,  and  probably  occupied 
now  by  the  village  of  Saint  Angelo; 
near  which,  on  another  eminence,  is 
Monticelli,  supposed  to  be  placed  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Ccenina.E  return, 
the  first  station  of  the  Via  Salaria, 
according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus, 
was  eighteen  miles  from  Rome  :(•)  it 
stood  near  the  Tiber ;  and  its  ruins  may 
still  be  seen  at  Rimane.  Eretum  is 
mentioned  by  Virgil  as  having  sent 
forces  to  the  aid  of  Turnus  :  and  Han- 
nibal, when  advancing  toward  Rome 
by  the  ViaSalaria,  turned  off  at  Eretum 
to  pillage  the  Temple  of  the  goddess 
Feronia,  which,  according  to  ancient 
inscriptions  found  near  the  ruins  of 
Trebula,  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
town,  and  not  far  distant  from  Eretum. 
Regillum,  the  birth-place  of  Appius 
Claudius,  founder  of  the  Claudian  family 
at  Rome,  is  supposed  to  have  been  in 
this  neighbourhood;  and  beyond 
Eretum  to  the  north  stood  Cures,  a 
still  more  celebrated  spot,  as  it  gave 
birth  to  Numa  Pompilius.  Cures, 
founded  by  the  Aborigines,  or  the  Pe- 
lasgi,  was,  during  the  infancy  of  Rome, 
strong  and  powerful :  the  village  of 
Correse,  on  a  torrent  of  the  same  name, 
appears  to  occupy  the  site  of  this  an- 
cient town,  remains  of  which  may  be 
traced.  Farther  on,  but  not  immedi- 
ately in  the  road,  lay  Suna  (nowNerola ;, 
to  the  north  of  Mount  Lucretilis  ;  and 
beyond  Suna  is   the  site  of  Trebula 

(■)  About  sixteen  modern  Roman  mites. 
(>)  The  distance  from  Rieti  to  the  cascade 
is  computed  to  be  about  fifteen  miles ;  and 


Mutusca.  Roth  of  these  towns  were, 
according  to  Dionysius,  founded  by  the 
Aborigines ;  and  Trebula  Mutusca  is 
now  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Monte  Leone  della  Sabina.  The  second 
station  on  the  Via  Salaria  is  Vicus 
Novus,  now  called  Osteria  Nuova  :  and 
here  we  find  a  very  interesting  sepul- 
chral chamber,  and  two  other  sepul- 
chres, which  mark  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Station.  Reate,  now  Rieti,  and 
the  next  Station  to  Vicus  Novus,  is  an 
Aboriginal  town,  of  very  great  anti- 
quity; and  was  at  one  period  possessed 
by  the  Arcadian  Pelasgi,  from  whom  the 
Oscans  claimed  descent.  Siliusltalicus 
records  that  Reate  derived  its  appella- 
tion from  Rhea,  the  Latin  Cybele:  it 
became  in  course  of  time  a  municipal 
town  of  the  Romans,  and  was  famous 
for  its  excellent  breed  of  mules  and 
asses;  insomuch  that  some  of  the  latter 
are  said  to  have  been  sold  for  sixty 
thousand  sestertii  each;  near  five 
hundred  pounds  of  our  money.  The 
peculiar  beauty  of  the  valley  of  the  Ve- 
linus, in  which  this  town  is  placed, 
gave  it,  in  remote  ages,  the  name  of 
Tempe,  and  its  meadows,  owing  to  the 
fertility  they  acquired  from  heavy  dews, 
were  denominated  Rosei  Campi:  but 
this  valley  being  liable  to  destructive 
inundations  from  the  Velinus,  which 
river  divides  its  waters  into  small  lakes 
before  it  falls  into  the  Neri,  CuriusDen- 
tatus,  after  having  conquered  Sabina, 
formed  a  plan  to  drain  off  the  stagnant 
water  occasioned  by  the  overflow  of 
these  lakes ;  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose  he  had  a  channel  cut 
for  the  Velinus,  which  conveyed  that 
stream  into  the  Nar  from  the  summit  of 
a  tremendous  precipice;  and  this  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  cascade  is  now 
called  Caduta  delle  Marmore.f2)  On  the 
Via  Salaria,  at  the  next  Station  to 
Reate,  and  according  to  the  Itineraries, 
only  eight  or  nine  miles  from  that 
town,  stood  Cutilice,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Velinus.  Dionysius  mentions 
Cutili(B  as  an  Aboriginal  town  of  great 
antiquity,  much  celebrated  for  its  Lake 
(now  PozzoRatignano),andthefloating 
Island  on  its  surface.   This  Island  was 

from  the  cascade  to  Terni,  the  distance  is 
about  five  miles. 
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called  the  Umbilicus,  or  centre  of  Italy; 
and  correctly  so  called,  respecting  the 
breadth  of  that  country;  the  distance 
from  Ostia  to  Cutilice  being  seventy-six 
miles,  and  thence  to  Castrum  Truen- 
tinum,  on  the  Adriatic,  the  same.  Ruins 
of  Cutilice  may  be  traced  close  to  the 
village  of  Paterno,  nearCivita  Ducale, 
The  Emperor  Vespasian  died  at  Cutilice, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  to  drink  its 
mineral  waters.  The  next  Station  on 
the  Via  Salaria  was  Interocrea;  and 
thence  a  road  branched  off  to  Amiter- 
num,  a  very  ancient  city,  ruins  of  which 
may  still  be  seen  at  S.  Vittorino,  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Interocrea.  North 
of  that  station  stood  Falacrinoz,  Ves- 
pasian's birth-place,  now  distinguished 
by  a  Church,  dedicated  to  San  Silvestro 
in  Falacrino.(») 

Returning  to  Rieti,  we  find,  on  an 
eminence  about  seven  miles  and  a  half 
from  that  place,  the  ruins  of  Trebula 
Suffena,  a  town  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
and  discovered  by  Mr.  Dodwell  (a  gen- 
tleman highly  distinguished  in  the  li- 
terary world)  during  the  Autumn  of 
1828.  Dionysius  describes  most  of 
the  Aboriginal  towns  which  surrounded 
Reate  as  being  either  forsaken  or  de- 
molished in  his  time.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  Palacium,  likewise   called 

(')  The  following  extract  from  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  may  possibly  assist  Tra- 
vellers in  finding  the  remains  of  the  nume- 
rous ancient  cities  which  once  stood  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Reate:— 

"Palantium,  situated  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-five  stadia  from  Reate,  is  still  inha- 
bited by  the  Romans.  Trebula,  placed  on  a 
rising  ground,  is  about  sixty  stadia  from 
Palantium.  Vesbula  is  about  sixty  sfadia 
from  Trebula,  and  stands  near  the  Ceraunian 
hills.  Forty  stadia  from  Vesbula  is  the 
celebrated  town  of  Suna,  which  still  con- 
tains a  very  ancient  temple  consecrated 
to  Mars.  Mephijle,  the  walls  and  ruins 
of  which  may  b3  traced,  was  about 
thirty  stadia  from  Suna:  and  forty  stadia 
from  Mephyle  stood  Orvinium,  the  las  gest 
and  most  renowned  city  of  the  district.  The 
foundations  of  its  walls,  some  magnifi- 
cent ancient  tombs,  and  an  enclosure  com- 
prising cemeteries  placed  on  long  and  lofty 
terraces,  are  still  discernible ;  and  in  its 
citadel  is  an  ancient  temple  dedicated  to 
Minerva.  Eighty  stadia  from  Reate  stood 
Corsula.  In  this  vicinity  is  an  Island  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  a  Lake,  the  muddy 


Palantium,  the  city  of  the  Arcadian 
Pelasgi,  and  from  which  the  Palatine 
hill  at  Rome  is  supposed  to  derive  its 
name,  must  have  occupied  the  site  of 
Palazzo,  on  an  eminence  now  called 
Fonle  di  Rieti.  Marruvium  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stood  at  or  near  a  place 
called  Morro  Vecchio  ;  and  the  site  of 
Corsula  is  now  occupied  byContigliana. 
Of  Vesbula  no  traces  are  discoverable ; 
neither  can  the  site  of  Mefula  and  Or- 
vinium be  positively  fixed:  but  the 
ruins  of  Lista  and  Batia  were  disco- 
vered by  Mr.  Dodwell  in  1828.  Lista 
was  the  capital  of  the  Aborigines;  from 
which  they  were  suddenly  expelled  by 
the  Sabines  of  Amiternum,  who  sur- 
prised the  town  and  took  it  in  the 
course  of  one  night.  Tiora,  celebrated 
for  its  Fanum,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Oracle  mentioned  by  Varro,  seems 
to  have  stood  at  the  distance  of  twenty- 
four  stadia  from  Lista,  on  the  site  of  a 
place  now  called  Torano.  The  Villa  of 
Axius,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  appears  to 
have  been  situated  near  the  largest  lake 
formed  by  the  Velinus,  and  now  called 
Lago  di  Pie  di  Luco ;  and  the  Septem 
Aquce,  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Diony- 
sius, are  supposed  to  have  been  springs 
which  formed,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Velinus,  one  of  those  Lakes  whose  wa- 

waters  of  which  are  said  to  have  served  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Island  as  ramparts ;  for 
they  had  no  other  defence.  Marruvium  was 
contiguous  to  this  Island,  and  forty  sfadia 
from  a  spot  called  by  theGreeks  Heptuclates, 
or  the  Seven  Waters.  Thirty  stadia  from 
Reate  stands  Balia;  about  three  hundred 
stadia  from  which  stood  Tiora  Matiena;  and 
here,  according  to  tradition,  was  a  very 
ancientoracle,  somewhat  like  that  of  Dodona. 
Twenty -four  stadia  from  Tiora,  was  the 
capital  of  the  Aborigines,  called  Lista.  Se- 
venty stadia  from  Reate  stood  the  celebrated 
town  of  CutUias,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
and  near  a  Lake  (if  it  may  be  so  denomi- 
nated) of  excellent  running  water.  Thepeople 
of  the  neighbourhood  imagine  that  this  Lake 
is  consecrated  to  Victory,  and  have  encircled 
it  with  a  fence,  to  prevent  any  one  from  ap- 
proaching the  water,  unless  it  be  at  annual 
festivals,  when  sacrifices  are  offered ;  and, 
during  that  period,  certain  persons  are 
allowed  to  visit  an  Island  about  fifty  feet  in 
diameter,  situated  in  the  Lake,  and  rising 
about  one  foot  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
on  which  it  floats  and  moves  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  winds." 
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ters  were  thrown  by  Curius  Dentatus 
into  the  Neri. 

It  is  necessary  to  travel  en  voiturin 
from  Rome  to  Rieti;  as  no  post-horses 
are  to  be  met  with  on  this  road;  which 
is,  nevertheless,  a  very  good  one,  exclu- 
sive of  steep  hills;  and  near  Rieti  it 
traverses  a  beautiful  country.  The  Inn 
is  tolerable  at  Rieti ;  and  at  Terni  (not 
very  far  distant)  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe 
a  I'ancicnne  Poste  is  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  public-houses  existing:  its 
Master,  by  name  Jacorossi,  keeps  car- 
riages and  saddle-horses,  with  which  he 
furnishes  Travellers  who  wish  to  make 
excursions  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
persons  solicitous  to  trace  the  remains 
of  the  Pelasgic  towns,  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  as  having  existed  near  Rieti, 
might  do  so  without  much  inconve- 
vience,  by  establishing  their  head-quar- 
ters at  the  last-named  Hotel. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  MODERN  ROMANS. 

Taken  collectively,  the  Romans,  like 
the  Italians  in  general,  are  endowed 
with  native  elegance  of  mind  and  man- 
ners, clear  and  quick  perception,  and 
an  innate  love  of  the  Arts.  They  nei- 
ther possess  the  mildness  of  the  Tus- 
cans, nor  the  good-humoured  buf- 
foonery of  the  Neapolitans;  but  are 
more  dignified,  more  energetic,  dis- 
playing a  higher  sense  of  honour,  and 
feeling  apparently  a  deeper  reverence 
for  religion,  than  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Lucchesi  excepted.  Their 
pre-eminence  in  works  of  art  is  well- 
known  :  and  during  modern  times,  that 
intellectual  fire,  which  gave  them  the 
dominion  of  the  world  in  former  ages, 
has  been  discoverable  in  their  satires, 

(•)  Considerable  disgrace  has  been  attached 
to  the  Italian  character  in  consequence  of 
Ihe  fashion  of  Cicisbeism;  supposed,  by 
modern  English  writers,  to  have  taken  place 
about  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
eenlury:  but  the  fact  is,  that  when  the  first 
Crusade  was  promulgated,  toward  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  century,  husbands  of  rank 
and  fortune,  who  resolved  to  enlist  under 
the  standard  of  the  Cross,  were  compelled, 
by  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  to  chuse, 
during  their  absence  from  home,  a  protec- 
tor for  their  wives  and  children;  which 
protector  was  called  a  CavaUere  Servente, 


paintings,  and  sculpture.  The  Roman 
nobles  seldom  trouble  themselves  to 
attain  profound  erudition:  but  usually 
possess  accomplishments  united  with 
correct  taste;  and  are  invariably  polite 
and  courteous  to  Foreigners.  Gentle- 
men who  belong  to  the  Church  and  Law 
have,  generally  speaking,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  classical  knowledge.(') 
Tradesmen  of  the  Grst  class  seldom  im- 
pose on  Foreigners:  but  the  populace 
are  frequently  prone  to  exaction,  pas- 
sionate, and  sometimes  revengeful: 
they  likewise  retain  much  of  their  for- 
mer haughty  character;  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Trastevere,  said  to  descend 
from  the  ancient  Romans,  are  not  only 
brave  to  ferocity,  but  so  proud  of  their 
ancestors,  that  nothing  can  induce  them 
to  match  with  a  person  who  does  not 
boast  the  same  origin :  as  the  following 
anecdote  evinces.  An  English  gentle- 
man resided  in  the  house  of  one  of 
these  Trasteverini,  a  barber  by  trade, 
and  wretchedly  poor,  when  his  daugh- 
ter was  addressed  by  a  wealthy  and  re- 
spectable German :  but,  notwithstand- 
ing these  advantages,  the  lover  received 
a  rude  and  positive  refusal  from  the 
mother  of  the  girl.  The  English  gentle- 
man, surprised  at  this  behaviour,  asked 
the  mother  why  she  acted  so  impru- 
dently?— "  Your  daughter,"  continued 
he,  "  is  wholly  unprovided  for :  surely, 
then,  you  ought  to  rejoice  in  an  oppor- 
tunity of  uniting  her  to  a  rich  and  wor- 
thy man." — '*  Rejoiee  in  uniting  her  to 
a  Foreigner— a  Barbarian  ! "  exclaimed 
the  woman;  "  No:  —  and  were  my 
daughter  capable  of  cherishing  so  dis- 
graceful an  idea,  I  should  not  scruple  to 
plunge  a  dagger  into  her  heart." 

or  Cicisbeo :  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
numberless  wars  and  revolutions  which 
called  Italian  husbands  from  home,  during, 
and  long  after,  the  period  of  the  Crusades, 
we  can  neither  wonder  at  this  in-titution, 
nor  at  its  continuance:  and  though,  in  our 
day  s  the  fashion  is  needless,  and  consequent!  y 
reprehensible,  still,  there  would  be  a  gross 
want  of  candour  in  supposing  it  must  ine- 
vitably be  tinctured  with  guilt :  moreover, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  Cicisbeism,  in  a 
great  number  of  instances,  perfectly  exempt 
from  crime;  anditis  a  custom, besides,  which 
is  getting  quite  into  disuse. 
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VIA  ^EMILIA,  via  flaminia,  via  posthtjmia,  ancient 

ALPINE  ROADS. 

Bergamo.— Brescia.— Lago  di  Garda.— Peschiera.—  Verona.—  Vicenza.-Manlua.-  Imola.— 
Faenza.—  Forli.—  Forlimpopoli.—  Cesena.—  Bubicon.  —  Bimini.  —  Ravenna.—  Conca.—  San 
Marino.— Pesaro.-Fano.— Sinigaglia.— Ancona.— Lojy to.  — Hatri.— Pass  of  Furlo.— Urbino. 
—Spina.—  Trieste.-Parenzo.— Pola.— Arquata.— Tortona  —Passage  of  the  Cottian  Alps.— 
Suza.— Passage  of  the  Small  St.  Bernard.  -Aosta.—  Passage  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard— of 
Splugen— of  Mont  Septimer.—  Town  of  Como.— Lake  of  Como. 


One  branch  of  the  ViaAEmilia,  that 
between  Piacenza  and  Bologna,  has 
been  already  described :  another 
branch,  that  from  Bergamo  to  Brescia, 
Verona,  and  Vicenza,  has  not  been 
mentioned;  neither  has  any  account 
been  given  of  the  continuation  of  this 
road  from  Bologna  through  Imola  and 
Cesena  to  Rimini.  A  branch  of  the  Via 
Flaminia  from  Pesaro  by  the  Pass  of 
Furlo  to Foligno, is  likewise  unnoticed: 
and  therefore,  beginning  with  Ber- 
gamo, it  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  de- 
scribe the  ancient  and  modern  towns 
situated  near  these  roads. 

Bergamo,  ancienUyBergamum,  placed 
on  the  Via  JEmilia,  was  founded  by 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls  ;  and  when  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  it  became  a  Mu- 
nicipium. 

The  Bergamasco  is  highly  cultivated, 
fertile  and  populous;  the  Town  of  Ber- 
gamo large,  well  fortified,  and  embel- 
lished with  a  handsome  Cathedral, 
which  contains  a  beautiful  Tomb,  in 
memory  of  Bartolommeo  Coleone;  and 
some  fine  pictures  of  the  modern  Ve- 
netian School :  but  the  best  paintings 
are  in  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  Mag- 
giore.  Bergamo  is  called  the  birth-place 
of  Harlequin;  and  enlivened  by  a  cele- 
brated Fair,  during  the  latter  part  of 
August  and  the  commencement  of  Sep- 
tember. Its  inhabitants  amount  to 
above  thirty  thousand  persons;  and  its 
principal  Inns  are,  The  Albergo  Reale, 
and  the  Hotel  clu  Phenix. 

The  road  from  Bergamo  to  Brescia, 
the  next  town  of  consequence  on  the 
Via  JEmilia,  traverses  a  rich  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps.  We  learn  from 
Livy  that  Brescia,  anciently  Brixia, 
was  the  Capital  of  theCenornani,  a  peo- 


ple of  Cisalpine  Gaul.    It  stands  on  the 
river  Mela  (which  retains  its  original 
name),  and  was  colonised  by  the  Ro- 
mans; but  at  what  period  this  evenl 
took  place  is  not  recorded.    We  hear 
of  Brixia,  however,  as  a  potent  and 
flourishing  Roman  colony,  famed  for 
having  gods  peculiar  to  itself;  till  after 
being  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  the 
Goths,  it  was  conquered  and  sacked  by 
Attila.    The  modern  Town,  which   is 
large,  and  supposed  to  contain  above 
forty  thousand  inhabitants, has  become 
extremely   interesting    to    Travellers ; 
owing  to  excavations  commenced  in 
1820,  and   continued    for   six   years. 
These  excavations  have  brought  to  light 
remains  of  the  Forum  of  Arrius,  now 
the  Piazza  del  Novarino;    part  of  an 
Edifice   supposed    to    have  been    the 
Curia,  a  Mosaic  Pavement  of  a  rare 
and  elegant  pattern;  a  large  number  of 
ancient   Inscriptions,  a    magnificent 
Temple  consecrated  to  Hercules  :  and 
a    stupendous    bronze   Statue.      The 
Temple  of  Hercules,  which  stands  in  an 
elevated  situation,  is  constructed  with 
large  blocks  of  white  marble,  and  its 
Portico  >vas  approached  by  more  than 
sixty  steps.  Its  columns  appear  to  have 
been  chanclled,  and  of  the  Corinthian 
order ;  and  two  of  those  which  sup- 
ported the  Portico  maybe  called  triple, 
as  each  consists  of  two  pillars  and  a 
pilaster  joined  together.    The  Temple 
is  divided  into   three   parts,  each   of 
which  has  an  Altar;  and  these  Altars 
are  in  a  line  with  each  other.     This 
Edifice,  judging  from  its  remains,  was 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  wide,  though 
not  long  in  proportion.    It  was  paved 
and  lined  with  marble,  incrusted  on  the 
outside  with  the  same  material;  and  its 
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Cornices  and  other  architectural  de- 
corations are  finely  sculptured.  The 
exterior  casing,  and  the  Columns  of  the 
Portico,  are  white,  and  the  marble 
which  composes  them  is  superb. 

On  the  left  side  of  this  Portico,  in  a 
long  and  narrow  empty  space,  perhaps 
originally  a  drain  extending  under  the 
pavement  of  the  Temple,  was  found,  in 
1826  (after  the  inhabitants  of  Brescia 
had  resolved  to  excavate  no  farther), 
the  bronze  Statue  already  named,  and 
somewhat  surpassing  the  common 
height  of  the  human  figure.  It  was  ly- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  covered  with 
earth  and  ashes,  but  quite  perfect,  ex- 
cept its  large  and  beautiful  Wings, 
which  had  been  taken  off,  and  placed 
at  its  feet.  It  represents  the  goddess  of 
Victory ;  is  draped  from  the  waist  down- 
ward, decorated  with  a  laurel  diadem 
of  inlaid  silver,  and  stands  in  the  same 
bending  attitude  as  the  Basso-rilievo  of 
Victory  on  Trajan's  Column  at  Rome. 
The  position  is  graceful  and  dignified; 
one  foot  rests  on  a  helmet  of  modern 
date;  and  one  hand  holds  a  stylus,  with 
which  the  goddess  appears  to  be  writing 
on  her  shield:  her  countenance  dis- 
plays deep  thought  blended  with  an- 
gelic beauty;  and  few  indeed,  if  any,  of 
the  works  of  ancient  sculptors  are  so 
lovely  and  so  charming  as  this  Statue; 
which  is  pronounced  by  connoisseurs 
to  be  one  of  the  most  sublime  produc- 
tions of  Grecian  Art.  It  was  evidently 
cast  in  two  parts;  as  the  wings  take  off 
and  on.  A  small  portion  of  one  Wing  is 
wanting;  and  the  two  first  joints  of 
three  fingers  of  the  right  hand  have 
been  knocked  off,  but  are  preserved  and 
deposited  in  the  apartment  which  now 
contains  the  Statue.  Remains  of  gild- 
ing are  seen  on  this  exquisite  work; 
which,  like  other  ancient  bronzes,  is 
very  thin.  It  formerly  appeared  to  dis- 
advantage, in  a  small  room,  and  on  a 
pedestal  which  wanted  height;  but  when 
the  inhabitants  of  Brescia  converted 
the  lately  discovered  Temple  of  Her- 
cules into  a  Museum,  this  splendid  per- 
sonification of  Victory  was  removed 
thither.  («) 

Ux  the  same  long  and  narrow  space 

(0  The  Author  of  this  Work  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  Colyar  (a  gentleman  well  known  in  the 
literary  world)  for  several  particulars  relative 


which  contained  the  Statue  of  Victory, 
was  found  a  bronze  Figure  about  eigh- 
teen inches  high,  with  the  arms  bound 
behind  its  back:  it  is  called  a  captive 
King;  and  in  point  of  workmanship 
does  no  credit  to  its  maker.  Several 
bronze  Busts  of  Emperors  and  Em- 
presses were  likewise  discovered  in  this 
hollow  space;  and  the  gilding  on  these 
Busts,  and  on  the  Statue  of  the  captive 
King,  is  so  fresh  as  to  appear  the  work 
of  yesterday.  The  Heathen  Divinities 
named  in  the  Inscriptions  are:  —  Dii 
Manes  — Ato^wpa — Divus  T  raj  anus — 
Fata  Augusta  —  Fata  Barbarica  — 
Fata  Divina  —  Fata  Fatalia  —  Fati 
Deruones — Hercules — Juno  Regina — 
Junones —  Volkanus—  Volkanus  Au- 
gustus— Volkanus  Mitis  sive  Mulci- 
berus.  The  Statue  of  Victory,  as  already 
mentioned,  together  with  other  antiqui- 
ties found  at  Brescia,  is  now  placed  in 
the  Temple  of  Hercules,  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  Public  Museum,  and 
likewise  contains  several  ancient  Hinges 
for  doors — Ancient  Keys— Bronze  Breast 
Ornaments  for  horses— Fragments  of  an 
ancient  Car— a  Sarcophagus  with  two 
Air-holes,  resembling  those  in  Juliet's 
Tomb  at  Verona,  etc.  etc. 

The  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules 
stand  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Forum 
of  Arrius  ;  and  in  the  Town  is  a  Church 
of  a  circular  shape,  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  a  Temple  dedicated  to 
Diana.  The  Church  of  Sant'Afra  is  like- 
wise supposed  to  stand  on  the  founda- 
tions of  an  ancient  Edifice  consecrated 
to  Saturn,  and  contains  a  celebrated 
picture,  by  Paolo  Veronese,  of  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  Sant'  Afra;  and  another,  by 
Titian  (and  equally  celebrated)  of  the 
Womandetected  inAdultery.  Tbepaint- 
ings  which  ornament  the  High  Altar  of 
the  Church  of  Saints  Nazaro  and  Celso 
are  likewise  by  Titian, and  consist  of  five 
Pictures  formed  into  one.  The  Palazzo 
di  Giustizia  is  a  remarkable  edifice,  built 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Temple  dedi- 
cated to  Vulcan,  and  displaying  a  com- 
pound of  Grecian  and  Gothic  architec- 
ture :  it  contains  good  Frescos,  together 
with  other  Paintings.  The  Cathedral  is 
a  handsome  modern  structure  ;  so  like- 
to  the  masterpiece  cf  bronze  sculpture  she 
has  endeavoured  to  describe, 
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wise  is  the  Theatre;  and  among  the 
private  Collections  of  Paintings,  that  in 
the  Palazzo  Lecchi  is  the  best. 
Le  due  Torri,  the  principal  Inn  at  Bres- 
cia, furnishes  good  dinners  and  comfort- 
able beds;  but  the  Albergo  del  Gam- 
bero,  a  small  Inn,  sometimes  frequented 
by  Voiturins,  has  at  the  present  moment 
(1831)  the  reputation  of  being  very  un- 
comfortable. 

Beyond  Brescia  the  road  passes  be- 
tween hills  covered  with  woods,  gardens, 
and  villages,  and  bounded  toward  the 
north  by  lofty  and  sterile  Alps;  it  subse- 
quently crosses  the  Ponte  San  Marco  ; 
and  thence  descends  to  the  luxuriant 
margin  of  the  Benacus,  now  the  Lago  di 
Garda,  whose  turbulent  waters  contain 
a  species  ofTrout  resembling  Salmon  in 
flavour,  and  highly  prized  by  ancient 
epicures.  This  Lake,  formed  by  the  ri- 
ver Mincius,  now  the  Mincio,  is  stated 
by  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius, 
to  be  five  hundred  stadia  long,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  broad;  that  is,  about 
sixty-two  miles  by  eighteen :  but, accord- 
ing to  modern  measurements,  it  is  not 
at  the  present  moment  more  than  thirty- 
five  Italian  Miles  in  length,  and  where 
widest  not  above  fourteen  in  breadth. 
The  Alps  nearly  surround  it :  and  the 
picture  it  exhibits  is  beautiful;  no  won- 
der, therefore,  that  the  Peninsula  of  Sir- 
mione  on  this  Lake  should  have  been 
the  favourite  residence  of  Catullus! 
Vestiges  of  his  Villa  may  still  be  traced. 
The  western  shore  is  richly  cultivated, 
and  contains  the  Town  of  Salo,  which 
has  five  thousand  inhabitants.  Desen- 
zano,  charmingly  placed  on  the  margin 
of  the  Lake,  is  famed  for  the  goodness 
of  its  wines,  and  furnished  with  a  very 
comfortable  Inn,  the  Albergo  Imperiale 
e  Reale. 

The  strong  Fort  of  Peschiera,  placed  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Benacus, 
where  the  Mincio  issues  from  it,  stands, 
according  to  the  Itineraries,  nearly  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Ardelica,  and 
protects  a  small  harbour,  the  asylum  of 
fishing-vessels  in  stormy  seasons  :  for 
the  Lake  is  now,  as  it  was  in  Virgil's 
days,  easily  agitated  by  wind;  insomuch 
as  to  resemble  a  ruffled  sea. 

On  quitting  the  margin  of  the  Lago  di 
Garda,  the  ViaMmilia  enters  the  Vero- 
nese, one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Ita- 
ly, and  abounding  in  corn,  wine,  oil, 


fruit,  mulberry-trees,  rice,  etc.  Verona, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Athesis,  now 
the  Adige,  and,  except  the  Po,  the  largest 
of  the  1  talian  rivers,  is  supposed,  by  Livy, 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Cenomani : 
but  Pliny  ascribes  its  foundation  to  the 
Alpine  nations  called  Rhaeti  and  Euga- 
nei.  It  is  reputed  to  have  been  colonised 
by  Pompeius  Strabo ;  and  became,  under 
the  auspices  of  Rome,  a  large  and  flou- 
rishing city.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
Catullus  and  Emilius  Marcus,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Pliny  the  Elder,  Vitruvius  the  oe- 
lebraled  architect  of  the  Augustan  age, 
Paolo  Veronese,  and  many  other  persons 
of  distinguished  abilities.  The  famous 
Rhaetic  wine,  mentioned  by  Virgil,  was 
grown  in  this  neighbourhood;  and  Ta- 
citus speaks  of  Verona  as  being,  in  the 
days  of  Vespasian,  a  most  opulent  and 
powerful  city.  The  modern  Town,  which 
was  fortified  by  San  Micheli,  is  supposed 
to  contain  about  fifty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants; and  here  is  an  Ancient  double  Gate, 
now  called  Porta  dei  Borsari,  and  similar 
to  the  double  gales  of  ancient  Rome. 
Here  likewise  is  an  Amphitheatre, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  during  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  and  almost  perfect.  It 
accommodates  twenty-three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty-four  spectators 
seated;  and  is  composed  of  large  blocks 
of  marble  without  cement.  Its  form  is 
oval;  its  length,  out  and  out,  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty -four  Paris  feet;  and  its 
width  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 
The  Arena  is  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  in  length,  and  in  width  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three.  Forty-five 
rows  of  seats  encircle  the  Arena;  and 
the  principal  Entrances  are  two  in  num- 
ber, with  a  Podium  guarded  by  a  balus- 
trade above  each.  The  Vomitories  are 
numerous ;  and  the  exterior  wall  of  the 
building  is  the  only  part  destroyed. 
Near  this  magnificent  monument  ofan- 
tiquity  stands  the  modern  Theatre,  a  fine 
structure  with  a  beautiful  Portico,  built 
by  Palladio.  The  Tombs  of  the  Scaligeri 
Family  merit  notice ;  as  does  the  Palazzo 
del  Consiglio,  a  noble  edifice  erected 
according  to  the  designs  of  Sansovino, 
The  Cathedral  contains  a  picture  of  the 
Assumption,  by  Titian ;  and  in  the  Chiesa 
di  S.  Giorgio  are  two  paintings  by  Paolo 
Veronese,  one  of  which  represents  the 
Martyrdom  of  that  Saint.  Here  likewise 
is  the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour,  by  Tinto- 
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retto.  The  Chiesa  di  SS.  Nazaro  e  Celso 
contains  a  Holy  Family,  by  Raphael. 
The  Sacristy  of  Santa  Maria  della  Vitto- 
ria  is  embellished  with  a  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  by  Paolo  Veronese;  and  the 
Chiesa  di  S.  Bernardino  contains  the  ce- 
lebrated Capella  Varesca,  by  San  Mi- 
cheli.  Remains  of  an  ancient  Edifice, 
which  wasonce,  probably,  aNaumachia, 
may  be  traced  in  that  part  of  the  Town 
called  Veronetta. 

The  principal  Inns  at  Verona  are, 
VHotel  du  Grand  Paris,  and  la  Torre 
di  Londva. 

The  petrified  Fishes  found  in  this 
neighbourhood,  at  Monte  Bolca,  are 
curious. 

About  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
Walls  of  Verona,  in  a  building  conti- 
guous to  a  Garden  once  the  Cemetery  of 
aFrancescan  Convent,  is  a  Sarcophagus, 
called  the  Tomb  of  Juliet,  and  made  of 
Verona  Marble,  with  a  place  for  her 
head,  a  Socket  for  a  candle,  and  two 
holes  for  the  admission  of  air.  Juliet  is 
supposed  to  have  died  in  the  year  1303, 
when  Bartolommeo  della  Scala  (or  degli 
Scaligeri)  was  Lord  of  Verona;  and  Shak- 
speare  probably  intended  to  represent 
one  of  the  Scaligeri  by  his  Escalus.  The 
names  of  the  rival  families  whom  our 
great  Poet  has  immortalised  were  Cap- 
pelleti  andMontecchi :  the  tomb  of  the 
former  stood  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Francescan  church;  and  they  had  a  pa- 
lace in  the  town  of  Verona  :  they  were 
highly  favoured  by  the  Scaligeri ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  probably  offended  the 
Montecchi,amore  ancient  and  affluent 
family  than  the  other,  and  possessors  of 
the  Castle  of  Montecchi,  situated  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Verona :  they  were 
likewise  proprietors  of  a  palace  in  the 
Veronetta.  After  the  marriage  and  fray, 
Juliet  came  to  the  Francescan  Convent, 
under  pretence  of  confession  ;  and  her 
confessor,  Father  Lorenzo,  called  in  the 
CompendiOj  from  which  this  account  is 
extracted,  Leonardo  of  Reggio,  gave  her 
a  powerful  soporific;  at  the  same  time 
sending  to  inform  her  relations  that  she 
had  been  suddenly  attacked  by  illness: 
and  as  the  soporific  took  effect  before 
their  arrival,  they  thought  her  dead; 
consequently  she  was  not  removed  from 
the  Convent,  but  immediately  put  into 
her  coffin;  and,  according  to  a  custom 
which  still  prevails  in  the  Veronese,  a 


lighted  candle  was  placed  in  the  coffin ; 
near  her  head;  and  after  the  funeral  ce- 
remony, the  lid,  according  to  usual 
practice,  was  put  on  in  private.  Father 
Lorenzo,  when  resolved  to  administer 
the  soporific,  sent  a  letter  to  Mantua,  in- 
forming Romeo  of  this  resolution;  but 
before  the  letter  arrived,  he  had  heard 
the  report  of  Juliet's  death,  leftMantua, 
scaled  the  wall  of  the  Cemetery  belong- 
ing to  the  Francescan  Convent,  and 
swallowed  poison.  Next  day  Bartolom- 
meo degli  Scaligeri,  and  the  two  rival 
families.,  assisted  at  the  obsequies  of  the 
unfortunate  Romeo  and  his  bride. 

From  Verona  to  Vicenza,  another 
town  situated  on  the  Via  Emilia,  the 
road  is  bordered  by  mulberry-trees  in- 
terlaced with  vines ;  and  exhibits  a  view 
of  the  Tridentine  Alps,  which  divide 
Italy  from  Germany.  Vicenza,  ancient- 
ly Vicentia,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as 
a  Municipium  of  little  importance;  but 
the  modern  Town,  delightfully  placed 
on  the  Meduacus  Minor,  now  called  the 
Bacchiglione,  contains,  including  its 
suburbs,  above  thirty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants; and  is  the  birth-place  of  the  cele- 
brated architect  Palladio,  who  has  ad- 
orned it  with  his  finest  works,  namely, 
the  Olympic  Theatre!!  the  Basilica, 
and  several  Palaces  in  the  Town  (where 
the  House  he  once  inhabited  may  still 
be  found),  the  Triumphal  Arch  leading 
to  the  Campo  Marzo,  and  the  Church 
of  the  Madonna  del  Monte,  not  far  dis» 
tant.  The  Rotondoofthe  Casa  Capra 
was  likewise  built  by  Palladio.  The 
Olympic  Theatre,  considered  as  his 
chef-d'<euvre,  owes  its  name,  and  in- 
deed its  existence,  to  the  Olympic  Aca- 
demy of  Vicenza,  whose  members  di- 
rected Palladio  to  build  it  according  to 
the  ancient  plan,  that  they  might  give 
their  compatriots  an  idea  of  the  magni- 
ficence ofancient  theatrical  exhibitions. 
Remains  of  a  Theatre  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  during  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus may  still  be  traced  at  Vicenza. 
The  Wine  here  is  reputed  to  be  parti- 
cularly wholesome;  and  the  climate, 
during  summer,  is  one  of  the  best  in 
northern  Italy.  The  principal  Inns  are 
L'Albergo  Reale  del  Cappello  rosso, 
and  J  due  Rode. 

Padua,  the  last  considerable  Town  on 
this  branch  of  the  ViaJEmilia,  will  be 
noticed  under  the  article  "Retorh  to 
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England   through   Germany."    We 

will  therefore  proceed  to  describe  that 
branch  which  extends  from  Bologna  to 
Fano;  Grst  noticing  the  Fortress  of 
Mantua,  which  lies  in  the  way  to  Bo- 
logna. 

Mantua,  in  Italian  Mantova,  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  of  Etruscan  origin ;  and 
Virgil  tell  us  its  name  was  derived  from 
the  Prophetess  Manto,  the  Daughter  of 
Tiresias,  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
place  was  originally  denominated  Man- 
tua, and  built  in  an  Island  surrounded 
by  the  waters  of  the  Mincius.  Judging 
from  Virgil's  description,  it  was  in  his 
days  a  small  Fortress,  of  which  the  mo- 
dern Town  seems  to  occupy  the  site. 
According  to  Donatus,  Virgil  was  born 
at  Andes,  a  village  near  Mantua,  and 
now  called  Pietola.  The  modern  For- 
tress of  Mantua  is  supposed  to  contain 
about  twenty -four  thousand  inhabit- 
ants; and  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  was  twice  as  populous. 
Its  streets  are  broad  and  straight:  its 
squares  spacious ;  its  fortifications 
strong,  and  in  good  repair;  and  the 
Lake  by  which  it  is  surrounded  adds 
materially  to  the  strength  of  the  place, 
and  supplies  it  abundantly  with  fish; 
but  renders  the  climate  unwholesome. 
The  Cathedral  does  no  honour  to  its 
architect,  Giulio  Romano;  and  the  Fres- 
cos with  which  he  embellished  it  are 
obliterated.  TheDucal  Palace  contains 
traces  of  fine  Frescos:  but  they  are  so 
much  spoiled  by  unskilful  reparations 
as  to  be  little  worth  notice.  The  Chiesa 
di  S.  Andrea  contains  Frescos  by  Giulio 
Romano.  The  Hall  of  the  Palazzo  della 
Giustizia  exhibits  a  modern  Statue  of 
Virgil;  and  on  one  of  the  eight  Gates  of 
the  Fortress  is  his  Bust:  but  nothing 
more  can  now  be  found  at  Mantua  in 
commemoration  of  this  greatest  of  La- 
tin Poets.  The  Inn  called  L'Albergo 
della  Fenice  al  Teatro,  and  that  deno- 
minated La  Croce  Verde,  are  tolerably 
good. 

Immediately  beyond  the  Walls  of  Man- 
tua, on  the  road  to  San  Benedetto,  is  the 
Palazzo  delTe,  so  called  from  its  shape, 
and  built  according  to  the  designs  of 
Giulio  Romano,  by  whom  its  Frescos 
and  Ornaments  in  Plaster  were  execut- 
ed. The  Victory  of  Jupiter  over  the 
Giants  is  a  stupendous  Fresco!— the 
Fall  of  Phaeton— the  Marriage  of  Cupid 


and  Psyche— and  Acis  fleeing  with  Gala- 
tsea  from  the  monster  Polyphemus,  are 
likewise  fine  Frescos:  and  the  Bassi-ri- 
lievi  in  plaster  are  beautiful.  Giulo 
Romano  died  at  Mantua,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Chiesa  di  San  Barnaba,  near 
which  is  a  Cottage  he  once  occupied. 

On  the  road  from  Bologna  to  Fano, 
the  first  Station  named  in  the  Jerusa- 
lem Itinerary  is  Claterna,  now  Qua- 
derna;andthe  second  is  Forum  Cor- 
nelia supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 
Sylla.  The  Town  of  Imola  has  risen  on 
its  ruins,  and  stands  at  the  entrance  of 
the  rich  and  extensive  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy,  on  a  branch  of  ,the  river  Vatre- 
nus,  now  called  the  Santerno;  which 
river  the  road  crosses  on  a  bridge,  and 
then  proceeds  to  Faenza,  anciently  Fa- 
ventia, where  Sylla  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  adherents  of  Carbo.  Faventia, 
according  to  Strabo,  was  placed  be- 
tween the  rivers  Sinnus  and  Anemo,now 
the  Senio  and  Amone  :  the  latter  bathes 
the  Walls  of  the  modern  Town,  which  is 
of  a  square  form;  and  Us  four  principal 
streets  are  straight,  and  meet  at  the 
market-place.  It  is  supposed  to  contain 
about  seventeen  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  was  heretofore  celebrated  for  earth- 
enware; to  which  it  gave  the  name  of 
Faience.  This  Manufactory  still  flou- 
rishes, and  merits  notice.  Between  S. 
Nicolo  and  Faenza  the  road,  during  wet 
weather,  is  sometimes  dangerous. 

Forum  Livii,  nowForli,  and  the  next 
Station  to  Faventia,  is  reported  to  have 
been  built  between  the  rivers  litis  and 
Bedesis  (at  present  called  the  Montone 
and  Ronco)  by  Livius  Salinator,  after  the 
defeat  of  Asdrubal  on  the  Metaurus. 
The  modern  Town  is  embellished  with 
one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
Squares  in  Italy.  The  Cupola  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Furco  in 
the  Cathedral  was  painted  by  Carlo 
Cignani,  and  merits  notice ;^  as  do  seve- 
ral of  the  paintings  in  other  Churches. 
Report  says  that  Cignani  exercised  his 
pencil  at  Forli  during  twenty  years. 

The  next  Station  on  the  Via  JEmilia 
was  Forum  Popilii,  which  nearly  re- 
tains its  ancient  name,  being  still  called 
Forlimpopoli.  A  Castle  and  a  few  dwell- 
ing-houses built,  according  to  supposi- 
tion, about  the  time  of  Caesar  Borgia, 
mark  the  site  of  this  Forum. 

Cesena,  still  known   by  its  original 
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name,  is  the  last  Town  on  the  Via 
^Emilia  which  anciently  belonged  to 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  stands  on  the  river 
Sapis,no\v  the  Savio,  and  is  approached 
by  a  superb  modern  Bridge  thrown  over 
that  river.  The  Town  contains  near 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  a  handsome 
Fountain,  and  a  colossal  Statue  of 
Pius  VI,  Here  likewise  is  a  curious 
Library  belonging  to  the  Minor  Con- 
ventuals. About  one  mile  from  Cesena 
stands  the  magnificent  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Monte,  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  where  ancient  Sepulchres  are  dis- 
coverable. 

Between  two  and  three  miles  from 
Cesena,  in  the  direction  of  Savignano 
(anciently  Compitum),  the  Via  JSmi- 
lia  crosses  the  Pisatello,  a  rivulet  which 
has  been  mistaken  for  the  Rubicon. 
That  river,  which,  till  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, formed  the  boundary  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  toward  the  south-east,  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Adriatic  on  the 
road  between  Forlimpopoli  and  Ra- 
venna: it  is  composed  of  several  small 
streams,  which  unite  about  one  mile 
from  the  sea,  and  assume  the  name  of 
Fiumiccino,  anciently  the  Rubicon. 
Caesar  coming  from  Ravenna  along  the 
coast,  necessarily  crossed  the  Rubicon 
at  its  mouth ;  but  had  he  marched  by 
the  ViaJEmilia,  he  must  have  crossed 
the  three  rivulets  called  Rugone,  Pisa- 
tello, and  Savignano,  which,  by  their 
junction,  constitute  the  Rubicon. (>) 

At  Compitum,  as  the  name  implies, 
the  Via  JEmilia  was  met  by  another 
Road,  supposed  to  have  been  tha  t  branch 
of  the  Via  Flaminia  which  led  from 
Arretium  in  Etruria  to  Bononia.  The 
Via  JEmilia,  however,  was  carried  on 
to  Rimini, the  J.r/minum  of  the  ancients, 
situated  between  the  rivers  Ariminus 
and  Aprusa,  now  the  Marecchia  and 
Ausa.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Se- 
nones,Ariminum,  originally  an  Umbrian 
town,  received  a  Roman  Colony,  and 
became  the  key  of  Italy  on  the  eastern 
coast.  Caesar  attached  great  import- 
ance to  the  possession  of  this  place, 
whither  a  second  Colony  was  sent  by 
«•  the  Triumviri.  Augustus  embellished 
Ariminum  with  a  magnificent  Bridge, 
finished  by  his  Successor,  and  thrown 
over  the  Ariminus  at  the  termination  of 


the  Via  JEmilia.  This  Bridge,  built 
with  superb  white  marble,  and  ele- 
gantly ornamented,  particularly  merits 
the  observation  of  Travellers.  The  sea 
has  retired  so  far  from  the  coast,  that 
the  ancient  Port  of  Ariminum  is  traced 
with  difficulty;  but  its  marble  orna- 
ments embellish  several  of  the  Churches 
in  the  modern  Town. 

Among  the  Antiquities  still  remaining 
are  —  a  Triumphal  Arch,  raised  in  ho- 
nour of  Augustus,  through  which  the 
road  to  Pesaro  now  passes;  Ruins  of  an 
Amphitheatre,  conjectured  to  have 
been  erected  by  Publius  Sempronius, 
and  now  forming  part  of  the  Church  of 
the  Cappucini:  Foundations  of  tfie 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  on 
which  the  principal  Church  of  the  mo- 
dern Town  has  been  erected;  and  the 
Portico  of  the  ancient  Forum  Pisca- 
rium  in  the  present  market-place.  The 
modern  Town  of  Rimini  contains  be- 
tween sixteen  and  seventeen  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  Church  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco, erected  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  according  to  the  designs  of 
Alberli,  is  a  splendid  Edifice;  and  the 
Square  before  the  Palace  of  the  Magis- 
tracy contains  a  handsome  Fountain 
of  marble,  and  the  Statue  of  Paul  V.,  in 
bronze. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  ViaJEmi- 
lia are  vestiges  of  the  following  ancient 
Towns :  —  Forum  Novum,  about  ten 
miles  from  Parma  (and  near  the  source 
of  the  Taro,  anciently  the  Tarus);  it  was 
once  aMunicipium,  and  is  now  called 
Fornovo  ;  Aquinum,  south  ofModena, 
supposed  to  be  Acquario;and  Saltus 
Gallianus,  now  Saltino.  Umbranum 
is,  perhaps,  Marano.  Mutilum,  a  For- 
tress mentioned  by  Livy,  is  Medolo, 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  Faenza. 
Solona,  recorded  by  Pliny,  is  Terra  del 
Sole,  a  small  Town  near  Forli.  Forum 
Druentinorum,  a  Municipium,is  Ber- 
tinoro,  near  Forlimpopoli.  Brixellum, 
a  Roman  Colony,  and  the  place  in  which 
Otho  died,  is  now  Bresello,a  small  town 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po.  The  Nu- 
ceria  of  Ptolemy  is  Luzzara,  ten  miles 
north  of  Guastalla ;  and  the  Padinum  of 
Pliny  is  supposed  to  be  Bondeno,  a  vil- 
lage near  the  junction  of  the  Panaro 
and  the  Po.  The  immense  Forest,  called 


(')  See  Cramer's  "Ancient  Itaxy,"  vol.  i.  page  102 
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Litana  by  Livy,  in  which  a  Roman  army 
was  destroyed  by  Ihe  Gauls,  is  supposed, 
by  Cramer,  to  have  extended  along  the 
base  of  the  Apennine,  from  the  source 
of  the  Panaro  to  that  of  the  Secchia. 

Ravenna,  the  seat  of  empire    under 
Theodoric,  is  only  four  posts  from  Ri- 
mini, and  well  worth  the  attention  of 
Travellers.    It  was,  in  limes  long  past, 
the  most  important  city  of  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana;and,  according  to  Strabo,  owed 
its  existence  to  a  horde  of  Thessalian 
adventurers,  who   were    subsequently 
compelled  to  abandon  it  to  the  Umbri. 
The  received  opinion,  however,  seems 
to  be,  that  the  first  Grecian  adventurers 
who  migrated  to  this  spot  were  the 
Tyrrheni-Pelasgi.  Strabo  adds,  that  Ra- 
venna was  situated   in   the  midst  of 
marshes,  and  built  on   wooden  .piles; 
a    communication    being    established 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  city 
by  means  of  bridges  and  boats;  and  he 
also  mentions  that  its  stagnant  waters 
were  so  well  purified  by  the  tide,  as  to 
render  it   a  healthy  place;  in   conse- 
quence  of  which    circumstance,  Gla- 
diators were   sent  to   Ravenna  to  be 
trained  and  exercised.  At  what  period 
it  received  a  Roman  Colony  is  unknown ; 
but   probably   this  event   took   place 
during  the  Consulship  of  Cn.  Pompeius 
Strabo.  Pompey  the  Great  converted  it 
into  an  important  naval  station;  and 
Caesar  set  forward  from  Ravenna  on  his 
eventful  march  to   the  Rubicon.  The 
old  Port  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Bedesis,  now  the  Ronco  ;  but 
Augustus  made  a  new  Harbour,  about 
three  miles  from  Ravenna,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  rivulet  Candianus  into  the 
sea.    He  established  a  communication 
between  this  Harbour  and  a  branch  of 
the  Po,  by  means  of  a  Canal,  which  was 
called  Fossa  Augusti;  he  also  made,  to 
connect  the  Port  and  City,  a  Causeway 
named  ViaCaesaris;  and  the  new  Har- 
bour received  the  appellation  of  Portus 
Classis.[i)     Ravenna    flourished   as  a 
great  naval  Station  long  subsequent  to 
the  reign  of  Augustus.    The   modern 
Town  abounds  with  mosaics,  marbles, 

(«)  Spina,  an  ancient  City  of  Greek  origin, 
situated  near  the  most  southern  branch  of  the 
Po,  formerly  called  the  Spineticum  Ostium, 
appears  to  have  stood  near  Fossa  Augusti. 
Diouysius  of  lla'.iearnassus  reports  that  Spina 


sarcophagi,  and  other  relics  of  the 
ancient  City;  and  here  likewise  are 
found,  both  in  the  churches  and  pri- 
vate dwellings,  some  good  pictures  of 
the  Bologna  School;  but  they  are 
cruelly  injured  by  damp.  The  Cathedral 
is  handsome: fine  Columns  of  marble 
support  its  Nave;  and  its  Chapels  are 
painted  in  fresco  by  Guido,  who  has  also 
embellished  the  edifice  with  a  picture 
of  the  shower  of  manna  at  the  prayer  of 
Moses.  The  ancient  Pulpit,  the  Ivory 
Chair,  the  Pascal  Calendar,  and  the  an- 
cientBaptismalFonts  in  this  Cathedral, 
are  curious.  The  Church  of  St.  Vitale 
is  rich  in  ancient  columns,  mosaics, 
and  Bassi-rilievi ;  and  the  Churches  of 
S.  Giovanni  Battista  and  S.  Appollonio 
contain  a  considerable  number  of  an- 
cient columns,  togetherwilh  porphyry, 
verde  antique,  other  precious  marbles, 
and  mosaics.  In  one  of  the  streets  stands 
the  Tomb  of  Dante,  which  Cardinal 
Gonzaga,notvery  longago,  embellished 
at  his  own  expense.  In  the  principal 
Square  are  two  lofty  Columns  of  Gra- 
nite, a  good  Statue  of  Clement  XII.  in 
white  marble,  and  a  bad  one  of  Alexan- 
der VII.  in  bronze.  Out  of  the  Town, 
and  near  the  ancient  Port,  is  a  Pyramid 
raised  to  the  memory  of  Clement  VII. ; 
and  four  miles  from  the  sea,  though 
once  close  to  its  margin,  is  the  Mau- 
soleum of  Theodoric;  but  the  superb 
Urn  of  Porphyry,  which  originally 
crowned  this  Mausoleum,  has  been  re- 
moved into  the  Town. 

From  Ravenna,  the  Traveller,  in 
order  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Via 
Flaminia  to  Fano,  must  return  to  Ri- 
mini, proceeding  thence  through  Cat- 
tolica  to  Pesaro.  Previous  to  arriving 
at  Cattolica  the  road  crosses  the  Crus- 
tumius,  now  the  Conca,  on  a  bridge; 
but  when  this  river  rises  high,  in  con- 
sequence of  long-continued  rain,  the 
road  becomes  dangerous.  Between 
Rimini  and  Cattolica  are  ruins  of  the 
Town  of  Conca,  which  was  inundated 
by  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  :  and^about 
twelve  miles  from  Rimini  is  the  little 
Republic  of  San  Marino,  seated  on  a 

was  founded  by  a  numerous  band  of  Tyrrhe- 
nian Pelasgi,  who  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  loug  before  the  Trojan  War. 
No  trace  remaius  of  this  once  flourishing 
City. 
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lofty  mountain,  which,  together  with  a 
few  surrounding  eminences,  constitutes 
the  whole  of  its  territories:  they  contain 
three  castles,  five  churches,  and  about 
five  thousand  inhabitants. 

Pesaro,  anciently  called  Pisaurum, 
from  the  river  Pisaurus  (now  La  Foglia), 
near  which  it  stands,  became  a  Roman 
Colony  A.  u.  c.  568,  and  seems,  accord- 
ing to  old  inscriptions,  to  have  been 
colonised  either  by  Julius  Caesar  or  Au- 
gustus :  but  by  whom  it  was  originally 
founded  is  unknown.  Catullus  gives  a 
bad  character  of  its  climate;  which  is 
now,  however,  wholesome,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  neighbouring  marshes 
being  drained.  Ruins  of  a  Rridge,  con- 
structed by  one  of  the  early  Roman 
Emperors,  may  still  be  seen  at  Pesaro; 
which  is  a  handsome  town,  and  contains, 
in  its  Cathedral  and  other  Churches, 
several  highly-valued  frescos  and  paint- 
ings in  oil,  by  Raroccio,  Guido,  etc. 
The  great  Square  is  ornamented  with  a 
Fountain,  and  a  Statue  in  marble  of 
Urban  VIII.  The  Theatre  is  very  ele- 
gant; and  the  Port  merits  notice.  The 
situation  of  Pesaro  is  cheerful;  and  the 
surrounding  country  abounds  with 
olives,  and  is  celebrated  for  producing 
the  best  figs  in  Italy. (') 

Fano,  anciently  called  Fanum  For- 
tunes, in  reference,  perhaps,  to  a 
Temple  of  Fortune  which  once  stood 
here,  became  a  Roman  Colony  under 
Augustus ;  and  was  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Colonia  Julia  Fanestris.  It  is 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Metaurus,  now 
called  Metauro,  a  considerable  river, 
famous  for  having  witnessed  the  defeat 
of  Asdrubal,A.  u.  c.  545,  by  the  Consuls 
Livius  Salinator  and  Claudius  Nero.  The 
objects  best  worth  notice  at  Fano  are, 
remains  of  a  Triumphal  Arch,  erected 
inhonour  ofConstantine;  the  Cathedral, 
which  contains  Paintings  by  Domeni- 
chino;  the  Public  Library;  and  the 
Theatre,  which  is  one_  of  the  best  in 
Italy.  On  the  beach,  near  Fano,  is  found 
a  little  shell-fish,  commonly  called  the 
Sea-horse. 

(')The  Villa  inhabited  by  the  late  Queen 
of  England  is  about  one  mile  from  Pesaro: 
and  in  her  pleasure-grounds  are  two  Monu- 
ments; the  one  erected  to  the  memory  of 
her  Brother  who  fell  at  Waterloo,  and  the 


That  branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia  on 
which  Fano  stands  extends  to  Siniga- 
glia,  Ancona,Loreto,  andFermo,  where 
it  is  met  by  the  Via  Salaria. 

Sinigaglia,  seated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Sena,  now  called  Cesano,  was  an- 
ciently denominated  Sena  Gallica,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Etruscan  Sena. 
The  Romans,  after  they  had  extermi- 
nated its  original  possessors,  the  Se- 
nores,(a)  colonised  Sena  Gallica;  but 
during  the  civil  wars  between  Sylla  and 
Marius,  it  was  taken  and  sacked.  The 
modern  Town  is  enlivened  by  a  cele- 
brated Fair  during  the  last  week  of  July, 

Ancona  retains  its  ancient  name:  a 
word  of  Greek  origin,  exprcssiveof  the  an- 
gular form  of  the  Promontory  on  which 
the  Town  was  placed.  This  Promontory 
was  once  called  Cumerium  Promonto- 
rium ;  but  its  modern  name  is  Monte 
Comero.  Strabo  ascri!)esthe  foundation 
of  Ancona  to  the  Syracusans  who  fled 
from  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius.  Livy 
mentions  itas  a  naval  Station  of  conse- 
quence on  the  Adriatic;  and  Caesar  rested 
at  Ancona  after  passing  the  Rubicon.  It 
must  likewise  have  been  a  Port  of  con- 
sequence under  Trajan,  judging  from 
the  works  erected  there  by  that  Em- 
peror, and  still  extant.  Pliny  speaks  of 
Ancona  as  a  Roman  Colony :  it  is  now  a 
very  commercial  place,  with  a  magni- 
ficent quay,  and  a  peculiarly  fine  Har- 
hfcur  of  a  circular  form,  which  Trajan 
gnlarged  and  improved  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. A  Triumphal  Arch  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  erected  near  the  Port, 
to  commemorate  this  act  of  princely 
beneficence,  is  well  preserved,  finely 
proportioned,  simple,  grand,  and  com- 
posed of  larger  blocks  of  Parian  marble 
than  we  find  in  any  other  ancient  Ro- 
man edifice.  Contiguous  to  it  is  an- 
other Arch,  of  the  Doric  order,  which 
was  raised  in  honour  of  Clement  XII., 
who  made  Ancona  a  Free  Port,  and 
likewise  began  to  erect  its  Mole  and 
Lazzaretto.  The  Citadel,  a  modern  work, 
commands  the  Harbour  and  the  Town, 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants.    The  Cathedral 

other  to  the  memory  of  her  Daughter,  the 
amiable  and  ever-to-be-lamented  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales. 
(a)  A  nation  of  Gallia  Transalpina. 
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stands  upon  the  site  of  a  Temple  for- 
merly consecrated  to  Venus,  who,  aswe 
learn  from  Catullus,  was  the  favourite 
deity  of  ancient  Ancona. 

Oblong  shell-fish,  called  Ballari,  or 
I>attili  del  mare,  are  found  alive  in  large 
stones  on  this  coast.  They  were  deemed 
a  great  delicacy  by  the  ancients;  and 
are,  according  to  Pliny,  so  luminous, 
that  they  sbine  in  the  mouth  of  the  per- 
son who  eats  them. 

The  distance  from  Ancona  to  Loreto 
is  two  posts  and  a  half;  and  the  road 
traverses  a  beautiful  plain  intersected 
by  the  rivers  Aspia  andMisio,now  called 
Aspido  andMuscone.  Loreto  is  a  mo- 
dern Town,  placed  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  near  the  sea,  and  fortified  by  a 
strong  wall,  to  wbich  Sextus  V.  added 
bastions,  to  secure  it  from  the  incur- 
sions of  corsairs.  Few  of  the  original 
treasures  of  the  celebrated  Santissima 
Casa  of  Loreto  now  remain ;  but  the  li- 
beral donations  of  the  Buonaparte  Fa- 
mily, and  other  wealthy  Roman  Catho- 
lics, have,  in  some  degree,  compensated 
for  the  loss  sustained  during  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Pius  VI.,  by  the  Church  of 
the  Madonna  at  Loreto.  This  Church 
is  magnificent;  and  in  its  centre,  im- 
mediately under  the  cupola,  stands  the 
Santissima  Casa,  cased  with  Carrara 
marble,  finely  sculptured,  and  contain- 
ing a  Picture  of  the  Nativity,  byAnni- 
bale  Caracci,  and  a  Holy  Family,  by  Ra- 
phael ;  together  with  numerous  trea- 
sures of  various  descriptions.  The 
Piazza  fronting  the  Church  of  the  Ma- 
donna merits  notice,  as  does  the  sub- 
terranean Dispensary,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  three  hundred  Gallipots 
painted  after  the  designs  of  Raphael,  or 
Giulio  Romano. 

On  the  coast,  about  ten  miles  from 
Ancona,  stood  Numana,  founded,  as 
Pliny  reports,  by  the  Siculi,  and  now 
called  Humana ;  and  beyond  this  spot 
stands  Osimo,  the  ancient  Auximum,  a 
Roman  Colony,  and  a  place  of  great 
strength.  Livy  mentions,  that  the  Cen- 
sors of  Rome,  a.u.c.578,  encircled  the 
Town  with  walls,  and  built  shops  round 
its  Forum.  This  was  thirty  years  pre- 
vious to  its  becoming  a  Colony.  Pro- 
copius  mentions  it  as  the  Capital  of 
Picenum.  Beyond  Auximum  on  the  sea- 
coast  stood  Potentia,  and  ruins  close  to 
a  Monastery  called  S.  Maria  di  Potenza, 


point  out  the  site  of  this  ancient  town ; 
which  appears  to  have  been  situated 
about  one  mile  from  Porto  di  Recanati. 
Potentiawas  colonised  by  the  Romans, 
a.  u.  c.  568,  and  became  one  of  the 
Stations  on  an  ancient  road  which  was 
carried  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
to  connect  the  Via  Flaminia  with  the 
Via  Solaria.  Another  Station  was  Cas- 
tellum Firman orum,  now  Porto  diFer- 
mo:  and  contiguous  to  the  modern 
Town  ofFerrno,  which  evidently  derives 
its  name  from  the  ancient  Firmum,  a 
Roman  Colony  where  Caesar  halted  on 
his  march  from  Ariminum.  Not  far 
hence  stood  Cupra,  an  Etruscan  esta- 
blishment, containing  a  Temple  in 
which  Juno  was  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Cupra.  This  Temple,  accord- 
ing to  an  inscription  found  at  Grotte  a 
mare,  a  little  place  on  the  coast,  was 
restored  by  the  Emperor  Adrian;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Town  of 
Cupra  occupied  the  site  of  Grotte  a 
mare. 

Castrum  Truentinum  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Truentus,  now  the  Tronto ;  but  no  ves- 
tiges of  this  Station  remain.  Farther 
on,  the  ancient  road  crossed  three  rivu- 
lets, the  Albulates,  Suinus,  and  Helvi- 
nus,  now  the  Vibrata,  Sino,  and  Sali- 
nello,  and  then  entered  Castrum  No- 
vum, the  last  maritime  town  of  Pice- 
num to  the  south.  Giulia  Nova  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  its  site.  Castrum 
Novum  was  a  Roman  Colony. 

The  only  remaining  town  of  conse- 
quence, not  already  noticed  on  this 
road,  is  Adri,  the  ancient  Hadria  of 
Picenum;  supposed  to  have  been  a  Co- 
lony sent  by  the  Tyrrheni-Pelasgi  from 
Hadria  in  Venetia.  It  stood  at  some 
distance  from  the  sea,  near  the  river 
Matrinus;  at  the  mouth  of  which  was 
its  emporium,  now  called  Porto  d'Atri. 
According  to  general  belief,  the  family 
of  the  Emperor  Adrian  were  natives  of 
this  town ;  which  seems  to  have  been 
an  independent  State  previous  to  its 
becoming  a  Roman  colony. 

The  branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia 
which  still  remains  to  be  described  is 
that  commonly  called  the  Pass  of  Furlo, 
a  defile  in  the  mountains  to  the  south 
of  Urbino,  and  anciently  denominated 
Petra  Pertusa  or  Intercisa,  from  its 
being  cut  through  the  rock  which  here 
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closes  in  to  the  edge  of  the  river  Can- 
tiano.  It  is  evidently  a  part,  and  a  won- 
derful part,  of  the  Via  Flaminia.  This 
branch  of  the  road  in  question  com- 
mences at  Fano,and  follows  the  course 
of  the  river  Metaurus  to  Fossombrone, 
anciently  Forum  Sempronii,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  small  municipal 
town.  It  is  supposed  that  the  cele- 
brated battle  which  took  place  between 
Asdrubal  and  the  Roman  generals  was 
fought  near  Forum  Sempronii,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Metaurus,  contiguous 
to  that  part  of  the  river  which  is  en- 
closed between  high  and  steep  rocks, 
and  probably  on  or  near  a  spot  now 
called  Monte  d'Asdrubale,  which  lies 
between  Forum  Sempronii  and  the  Pass 
of  Furlo.  Fossombrone  is  ornamented 
with  a  handsome  modern  Bridge  thrown 
over  the  Metaurus,  and  contains  Ruins 
of  an  ancient  Theatre.  Beyond  Fos- 
sombrone the  road  again  crosses  the 
Metaurus,  and  is  carried  thence  to  the 
Monte  d'Asdrubale.  Here  the  Via  Fla- 
minia exhibits  an  extraordinary  sight, 
being  cut  through  a  lofty  mountain  for 
half  a  mile,  by  manual  labour ;  and  this 
prodigious  ravine,  thus  formed  by  the 
hand  of  man,  is  denominated  La  Strada 
del  Furlo,  from  its  contiguity  to  Furlo, 
the  ancient  Intercisa. 

In  an  elevated  situation,  on  the  right, 
stands  Urbino, anciently  Urbinum  Hor- 
tense,  where  Valens,  a  general  who 
served  under  Vitellius,  was  put  to  death. 
The  modern  Urbino,  once  the  Capital  of 
a  Duchy,  still  contains  a  Palace  (which 
was  the  residence  of  its  princes);  and  is 
celebrated  for  having  given  birth  to 
Raphael,  Bramante,  and  Baroccio,  some 
of  whose  works  embellish  its  Cathedral 
and  another  Church  belonging  to  the 
Capuchins. 

From  Furlo  the  road  follows  the 
course  of  the  Metaurus  to  Tuficum, 
now  Pergola;  thence  proceeding  to 
Cagli,  the  ancient  Callis,  a  small  Town 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Petrano. 

Near  the  Apennine  stands  Sentina,  the 
ancient  Sentinum,  rendered  memorable 
bya  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Gauls  leagued  with 
the  Samnitcs,  a.u.  c.  457,  in  which  the 
Consul  Decius  the  Younger  nobly  sacri- 
ficed himself  for  his  country. 

Previous  to  arriving  at  Cantiano,  the 


road  crosses  the  Metaurus  on  a  stupen- 
dous Bridge,  erected  by  the  ancient 
Romans ;  and,  except  the  pass  of  Furlo, 
the  most  magnificent  of  their  works  on 
the  Via  Flaminia.  Cantiano  is  a  small 
Fortress  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  town 
of  Luceola.  Scheggia,  to  which  Village 
the  road  proceeds  after  having  passed 
Cantiano,  is  the  ancient  Station  ad 
Ensem ;  and  here  were  found,  A.  d. 
1440,  several  Bronze  Tables  covered 
with  Inscriptions,  some  of  which  are  in 
Umbrian,  others  in  Latin,  characters; 
and  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  they  relate  to  the  sacrificial  and 
augural  rites  of  certain  Umbrian  com- 
munities. The  vicinity  of  Iguvium  (an 
ancient  municipal  town)  to  the  Village 
of  Scheggia,  has  given  these  Inscrip- 
tions the  appellation  of  the  Eugubian 
Tables.  The  modern  Gubbio  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  Iguvium. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  not 
very  far  distant  from  Scheggia,  stood 
Tifemum  Tiberinum,  now  Citta  di 
Castello,  and  situated  near  the  site  of  a 
Villa  which  belonged  to  the  younger 
Pliny,  and  which  he  describes  as  de- 
lightfully placed  in  a  rich,  beautiful, 
and  salubrious  country,  ventilated  by 
refreshing  breezes  from  the  Apennine. 

Sigillois  anothersmallFortress  raised 
by  the  Lombards  on  the  ruins  of  Helvil- 
lum;  and  Gualdo  di  Nocera,  formerly 
Validum,  was  likewise  built  by  the 
Lombards.  About  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  this  Village  were  discovered,  a.  d. 
1750,  considerable  and  interesting  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Town  of  Tadinum, 
where  Totala,  King  of  the  Goths,  was 
defeated  and  mortally  wounded  in  a 
contest  with  Narses.  The  Church  called 
Santa  Maria  Tadina  marks  the  site  of  the 
Town. 

Nocera,  seated  at  thebase  of  the  Apen- 
nine, is  the  ancient  NuceriaCamellaria, 
once  famous  for  its  vases  made  ofwood, 
which  are  noticed  by  Strabo.  The  next 
Station  beyond  Nuceria  is  Forum  Fla- 
minii,  now  called  Castello  S.  Giovanni 
pro  Fiamma;  whence  the  Via  Flaminia 
is  carried  through  Foligno  to  Rome  ; 
and  under  the  article  "  Return  to 
England  through  Germany,"  will  be 
found  an  account  of  Foligno,  and  other 
towns  situated  on  this  branch  of  the 
road. 
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VIA  /EMILIA  EXTENDING  FROM  PADUA 
TO  TRIESTE,  AND  THENCE  TO  POLA 
IN  HISTRIA. 

The  first  Station  beyond  Padua,  on 
this  branch  of  the  Via  JEmilia,  was  ad 
Duodecimum,  the  second  ad  Nonum, 
and  the  third  Altinum,  a  town  which  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Silis,  now  the  Sile,  and 
near  its  mouth.  Altino  probably  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  the 
situation  of  which,  accordissg  to  Strabo, 
was  very  like  that  of  Ravenna.  Martial 
compares  its  shore  lined  with  villas  to 
that  of  Baiae.  Beyond  Altinum  the  road 
crosses  the  river  Plavis,  now  the  Piave; 
and,  after  passing  the  ancient  Station 
called  Sanos,  crosses  two  other  rivers, 
the  Liquenlia,  now  the  Livenza,  and  the 
Romatinus,now  the  Lemene,  on  the  right 
bank  of  which,  a  few  miles  from  the  sea, 
stood  the  Town  of  Concordia,  which 
still  retains  its  ancient  name  and  situa- 
tion :  it  apears  to  have  been  a  Roman 
Colony,  denominated  Julia  Concordia. 
Farther  on,  is  the  Tilavemptus,  now  the 
Tagliamento,  a  very  considerable  and 
sometimes  a  very  dangerous  torrent, 
which  divided  the  Carnic  territory,  in 
ancient  times,  from  Venetia.  Beyond 
Concordia  was  Apicilia,  now  Latisana, 
and  another  S'ation,  called  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Itinerary  ad  Undecimum,  about 
ten  miles  from  which  stood  Aquileia,  a 
celebrated  Town  founded  by  the  Trans- 
alpine Gauls,  about  187  b.  c,  and  co- 
lonised by  the  Romans  shortly  after- 
wards. Polybius  mentions  some  valu- 
able gold-mines  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Aquileia  \y as  an  important  military  post 
in  the  time  of  Caesar;  and  continued 
to  increase  in  prosperity  till  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  It  withstood  a  se- 
vere siege  against  Maximinus,  who, 
being  unable  to  take  the  place,  was  slain 
by  his  own  soldiers  :  but  in  could  not 
resist  the  furious  attacks  of  Attila,  who 
took  it  by  assault,  and  rased  it  to  the 
ground.  The  Port  of  Aquileia  was  si- 
tuated at  the  mouth  of  the  Natiso,  now 
the  Natisone;  and  its  modern  name  is 
Porto  di  Grado. 

The  next  Station  to  Aquileia  was  Fon- 
tem  Timavi,  so  called  perhaps  from  the 
river  Timavus,  celebrated  by  the  Poets 
of  antiquity  for  its  numerous  Sources, 
its  Lake,  and  Subterraneous  Passage. 


According  to  Posidonius,  this  river  rose 
in  the  mountains, at  some  distance  from 
the  sea,  and  disappeared  underground 
for  the  space  of  fourteen  miles;  when 
it  burst  forth  again  near  the  sea.  The 
Lake  of  the  Timavus  is  now  called  Lago 
della  Pietra  Rossa.  Farther  distant  was 
Tergeste,  now  Trieste  ;  a  Roman  Colony 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Gulf  on  which 
it  stands.  The  Greeks  called  this  Town 
Tergestrum.  At  what  period  it  was  co- 
lonised by  the  Romans  is  unknown. 
The  modern  Town  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence close  to  the  sea,  and  near  the  an- 
cient Tergeste,  of  which  some  vestiges 
remain.  The  Cathedral  merits  notice; 
and  the  Harbour  is  magnificent;  but, 
from  being  exposed  to  the  north-east 
wind,calledby  the  natives  Bora,  itisnot 
always  safe.  Trieste  enjoys  the  advan- 
tage of  being  a  Free-Port;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  its  population  has, 
within  the  last  few  years,  increased  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  now  supposed  to  con- 
tain thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  Not 
far  distant  from  Trieste  is  Castel  Duino, 
the  ancient  Pucinum  Castellum,  famed 
for  its  wine ;  of  which  Julia  Augusta  used 
to  say,  that  it  had  prolonged  her  life  to 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two.  The 
Stations  between  Tergeste  and  Polawere 
Ningum,  and  Parentium,  now  Parenzo. 
The  latter  is  built  upon  a  rock  aboutone 
mile  in  circumference  ;  it  once  was  in- 
sulated ;  but  is  now  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  a  very  narrow  isthmus;  and 
possesses  a  Port  capable  of  containing 
vessels  of  every  description.  The  Ca- 
thedral of  Parenzo  is  a  remarkable  edi- 
fice, constructed  before  the  reign  of 
Otho  I. ;  and  one  of  its  Chapels  is  orna* 
mented  with  very  ancient  Mosaics  :  the 
interior  of  the  Church  displays  pretty 
columns  and  precious  marbles  ;  and 
over  the  high  altar  is  a  Picture  on  a  gold 
ground. 

The  last  place  of  consequence  on  this 
road  is  Pola,  situated  in  a  bay  of  about 
two  miles  in  extent,  and  forming  a  safe 
Harbour.  Beautiful  hills  encompass  the 
Harbour;  in  the  centre  of  which  are 
three  small  Islands,  called  by  Pliny  Jn- 
sula  Pullarice,  and  men  tioned  by  Strabo 
as  affording  good  shelter  for  vessels. 
These  Islands  are  now  denominated 
BrioniConversara,  andS.Niccold.  Pola, 
which  retains  its  ancient  name.was,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  founded  by  the 
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Colchians.  Various  writers  report  it  to 
have  been  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  powerful  town  of  Histria;  and  when 
colonised  by  the  Romans  it  assumed  the 
appellation  of Pietas  Julia:  its  remain- 
ing antiquities  announce  that,  when 
under  the  wing  of  Rome,  it  must  have 
been  wealthy  and  splendid.  The  Walls 
which  now  surround  the  Town  are  mo- 
dern, and  have  four  Gates  leading  to  the 
sea ;  but  these  modern  walls  have  been 
three  times  rebuilt;  and  several  ancient 
Roman  edifices  were  unhappily  used  in 
their  construclion,  or  at  least  so  far  de- 
stroyed that  scarcely  a  vestige  of  them 
remains.  The  outside  of  the  Amphithe- 
atre, however,  is  still  perfect,  even  to  the 
balustrades;  and  composed  of  beautiful 
white  marble  :  the  Holes  for  the  Awning 
remain  :  but  the  inside  of  the  Edifice  is 
gutted ;  and  the  seats  were  used  for 
buildings  erected  during  the  middle 
ages.  This  Amphitheatre  is  built  in  the 
solid  and  grand  Etruscan  style  called 
rustic;  its  form  is  elliptical,  its  length 
upward  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
its  width  near  three  hundred,  and  its 
height  above  seventy  feet.  It  stands  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  Town.  The 
Porta  Rata,  or  Aurea,  likewise  stands 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Town, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  funereal  mo- 
nument :  although  its  form  resem- 
bles that  of  a  triumphal  arch.  On  the 
frieze  of  this  magnificent  Corinthian 
Edifice  is  the  following  Inscription  : 

SALVIA  .  POSTVMA  .  SERGII  .  DE  .  SVA  . 
PECVNIA  . 

Similar  Inscriptions  are  seen  on  three 
pedestals,  perhaps  for  statues,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Arch.  The  great  Square, 
or  Market-place  of  the  Town,  contains 
ruins  of  two  ancient  Temples  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order.  Their  dimensions  are 
very  small,  and  one  of  them  is  so 
much  intermingled  With  the  walls  of  the 
public  palace  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
seen.  According  to  tradition,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  dedicated  to  Diana. 
The  other  Temple  is  uninjured,  except 
its  roof,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  : 
the  interior  length  of  this  Edifice  is 
twenty-six  feet,  and  its  width  twenty. 
The  front  is  ornamented  with  four  co- 
lumns twenty-six  feet  and  a  half  in 
height;  and  the  following  Inscription, 
which  it  still  displays,  announces  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated  : 


ROMAE  .  ET  .  AVGVSTO  .  CAESARI  .  1NVI  . 
F  .  PAT  .  PATRIAE  . 

The  Duomo  is  erected  on  the  founda- 
tions, and  with  the  materials,  of  an  an- 
cient Temple. 

VIA  POSTHUMIA. 

This  road,  which  is  known,  from  the 
date  of  the  Rronze  Tablet  of  Genoa,  to 
have  existed  before  636  u.  c,  is  ascribed 
by  conjecture  to  A.Posthumius  Albinus, 
who  was  Consul  in  572  u.  c,  and  Censor 
in  578.  One  branch  commenced  at  Ge- 
noa, and  extended  to  Piacenza ;  passing 
through  Libarna,  remarkable  only  for 
being  the  first  Station  on  this  road  no- 
ticed in  the  ancient  Itineraries ;  and  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  the  modern 
Arquata.  Dertona,  now  Tortona,  the 
next  Station,  was  a  considerable  town, 
according  to  Strabo,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  Roman  Colony;  but  at  what  pe- 
riod it  became  so  is  uncertain.  Ancient 
Inscriptions  prove  that  when  colonised 
it  was  surnamed  Julia.  The  modern 
town  is  reputed  to  have  been  once  large 
and  populous,  but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment its  inhabitants  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  eight  thousand  persons.  Iria, 
subsequently  called  Vicus  Iri<B,  which 
is  now  made  into  Voghera,  was  the  third 
Station,  Cameliomagus,  the  fourth,  and 
Placentia  the  fifth  and  last :  as  here  the 
Via  Posthumia  joined  the  Via  Emilia. 

Another  branch  of  the  Via  Posthumia 
was  carried  over  the  Cottian  Alps;  and 
is  described  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus as  "  Via  de  Italia  in  Gallias  a 
Mediolano,  Arelate,  per  Alpes  Cot- 
tias.'"  This  road  crossed  the  Mont- 
Genevre,  anciently  called  Matrona 
Monte,  and  then  proceeded  to  Gesdao, 
now  Sezanne;  whence  it  was  carried  on, 
through  a  Station  called  ad  Martem, 
to  Segusio,  now  Susa.  Segusio  was  the 
Capital  of  Cottius,  the  sovereign  of 
several  valleys  of  the  Alps,  who  resigned 
his  sceptre  to  Augustus :  and  the  In- 
scription not  long  since  attached  to  a 
Triumphal  Arch,  still  in  existence  here, 
records  that  Cottius  succeeded  his 
father,  Donnus,  as  monarch  of  this 
district;  and  all  the  tribes  he  reigned 
over  are  mentioned  in  this  Inscription, 
which  has  recently  been  taken  away 
from  its  proper  place.  Augustus  gave 
Cottius  the  title  of  Prefect ;  and  Claudius 
restored  to  him  the  title  of  King  :  but, 
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under  Nero,  the  Cottian  Alps  became 
a  Roman  province.  The  already-named 
Triumphal  Arch  has,  in  front,  two  Co- 
rinthian Columns  with  a  Basso-rilievo 
above  them,  representing  the  immo- 
lation of  a  Sow;  on  the  opposite  side  is 
another  Basso-rilievo,  representing  the 
immolation  of  a  Bull;  both  subjects, 
therefore,  probably  relate  to  the  Suo- 
vetaurilia.  The  Arch  is  in  good  pre- 
servation, and  only  ten  minutes  walk 
from  the  Post-house  at  Susa.  This  Town 
is  watered  by  the  Duria  Minor,  now  the 
Doria  Riparia,  which  has  its  source  on 
Mont-Genevre,  and  falls  into  the  Po  near 
Turin;  to  which  City  the  ViaPosthumia 
proceeded,  and  then  wen  t  to  ad  Cottias, 
now  Cozzo,  and  Laumellum,  now  Lo- 
mello,  both  of  which  Stations  were  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul. 

ALPINE  ROADS  EITHER  CONSTRUCTED, 
OR  RENDERED  EASY  OF  ACCESS,  BY 
AUGUSTUS. 

One  of  these  Roads  traversed  the 
Graian  Alp,  or  little  Saint  Bernard,  and 
led  from  Milan  to  Vienne,  the  Capital  of 
the  Allobroges.  It  was  carried  through 
Artolica,  now  La  Tuile,  to  Arebrigium, 
now  Pre  St.  Didier,  and  Augusta  Pre- 
toria, now  Aosta,  a  city  erected  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  on  the  ground 
occupied  by  ferentius  Varro's  camp, 
after  the  final  subjugation  of  the  Salassi. 
It  is  placed  in  a  beautiful  valley;  and, 
judging  by  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
edifices,  must  have  been,  in  the  days  of 
Augustus,  spacious  and  handsome. 
Ruins  of  its  Amphitheatre  are  disco- 
verable on  the  outside  of  the  City ;  and 
time  has  spared  a  Triumphal  Arch, 
raised  by  this  Colony  in  honour  of  Au- 
gustus. The  Duria  Major,  now  called 
Doria  Baltea,  runs  through  the  valley, 
and  waters  Aosta. 

It  appears  that  the  ancient  Mountain- 
pass,  last  mentioned,  varies  but  little 
from  Ihe  modern  road  over  the  smaller 
Saint  Bernard. 

Another  Mountain-pass,  made  acces- 
sible by  Augustus,  was  that  which  led 
from  Sumtnus  Penninus,  the  great 
Saint  Bernard,  to  Eudracinum,  now 
Elrouble;and  thence  to  Augusta  Pre- 
toria ;  from  which  City  it  was  carried 
on,  through  Vitricium,  now  Verrez,  to 
Milan. 

There  were  likewise  two  ancient  roads 
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over  the  Bhaetian  Aips,  which  opened  a 
communication  between  Curia  (the 
modern  Coire)  and  Milan.  The  one  tra- 
versed Splugen,  the  other  Mont-Septi- 
mer,  and  both  met  at  Clavenna,  now 
Chiavenna.  These  roads  were  probably 
improved  by  Augustus;  but  had  been 
frequented  long  before  he  obtained  the 
sceptre  which  enabled  him  to  govern 
the  world. 

One  of  these  mountain-passes  led 
from  Coire  on  the  Bhine  (anciently  called 
Rhenus)  to  Lapidaria,  seated  on  the 
same  river;  and  thence  to  Cuneus  Au- 
reus, now  denominated  Splugen.  From 
Splugen  the  road  was  carried  on  to 
Tarvessedum,  now  Madese,  Clavenna, 
now  Chiavenna,  and  Comum,  now 
Como.  The  last  was  a  Greek  Colony, 
established  originally  by  Pompeius 
Strabo  and  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  sub- 
sequently re-colonised  by  Julius  Caesar. 
Comum,  previous  to  its  colonisation  by 
the  Romans,  was  an  obscure  place ;  but, 
from  that  period,  it  rose  to  a  consider- 
able degree  of  importance,  under  the 
name  of  Novum  Comum.  The  enemies 
of  Caesar  are  said  to  iiave  done  their 
utmost  to  ruin  it,  but  they  were  unable 
to  succeed;  as  we  collect  from  the 
younger  Pliny,  a  native  of  this  town, 
that  his  birth-place  was  a  Municipium, 
which  enjoyed  in  his  days  peace  and 
prosperity.  The  Lake  to  which  the  mo- 
dern Town  of  Como  has  given  its  name 
was  anciently  denominated  Lacus  La- 
rius.  Strabo  tells  us  that  Polybius  es 
timated  the  length  of  this  Lake  at  three 
hundred  stadia,  and  its  breadth  at 
thirty.  Servius  says,  Cato  reckoned  sixty 
ancient  Roman  miles  from  one  extre- 
mity to  theother;  andthe  realdistance, 
including  the  Lake  of  Chiavenna,  cor- 
responds with  his  computation.  Pliny 
had,  on  this  Lake,  two  Villas;  and  that 
called  by  him  "his  Tragedy,"  probably 
stood  at  Bellagio,  from  which  spot  the 
view  extends  over  both  arms  of  the 
Lake.  The  intermitting  Fountain  he 
describes,  is  still  existing  under  the 
name  of  Pliniana.  The  modern  Town 
of  Como  contains  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  inhabitants;  and  the  front  of  its 
Cathedral  (a  marble  edifice  erected  at 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century)  is 
ornamented  with  a  Statue  of  Pliny. 

The  last-mentioned  road,  from  Como 
through  Chiavenna  to  Coire,  was  much 
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frequented  by  Travellers  going,  in  times 
past,  to  Rhsetia ;  and  seems  to  have  fol- 
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lowed  nearly  the  same  track  as  the  road 
recently  made  over  Splugen. 
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Post-road  from  Rome  to  Naples.- Genzano.— Lanuvium.—  Velletri.— Sermoneta.— Sezza.- 
Piperno.— Pontine  Marshes.—  Terracina.— Fondi.— Itri.—  Cenotaph  of  Cicero— Mola.- 
Gaeta.— Minturnae.— Gari 
City.— Bay.— Ancient 
Publici.— Palazzo  Reale.^-( 
Chiese,di  S.Maria  del  Parto— diS.  Brigida-di  S.Giovanni  de'Fiorentini— dell'Incoronata— 
della  Pieta  de'  Turchini  -di  S.  Maria  la  Nova— di  Monteoliveto-di  Gesu  Nuovo— di  S.  Chiara 
— di  S.  Giovanni  Maggiore -del  Salvatore—diS.Domenico  Maggiore— dello  Spirito  Santo— 
di  S.  Maria  della  Sanita  di 'S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara— di  SS.  Apostoli— Arcivescovado.— 
Liquefaction  of  the  Blood  of  S.  Gennaro.— Chiese,  di  S.  Filippo  Neri— di  S.  Paolo  Maggiore 
— di  S.  Maria  Maggiore— di  S.  Pietro  a  Majella.— Cappella  di  S.  Severo.-  Chiese,  di  S.  M.  An- 
nunziata— di  S. Mariadel Carmine— diS.Martino.— CastellodiS. Elmo.— Albergo  de'  Poveri. 
—Theatres.— Promenades.— Market  built  by  the  French.— Monument  to  the  memory  of  Eus- 
tace.— Water.— Climate.  -Society.— Hotels  and  Lodging-houses.  Medical  Men.— Character 
of  the  Neapolitans. 


The  road  to  Albano,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  objects  it  presents,  has  been  al- 
ready described  under  the  articles 
"  Porta  San  Giovanni"  page  176,  and 
"Albano,"  page  241.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, expedient  to  observe  that  persons 
who  travel  by  the  post-road,  over  the 
Pontine  marshes  toNaples,  might  easily 
visit  every  thing  worth  notice  at  Albano, 
by  making  a  stop  of  three  hours  and  a 
half  in  that  town,  which  they  must  ne- 
cessarily pass  through,  on  their  way. 
This  road  follows  the  course,  and  rests, 
for  a  considerable  number  of  miles,  on 
the  foundations  of  the  Via  Appia, 
though  it  does  not  commence  at  the 
Appian  Gate,  but  at  the  Porta  San  Gio- 
vanni, leaving  the  Via  Appia  for  a 
while  on  the  right,  but  falling  into  it 
near  Albano.  Hence  the  modern  road 
rests  upon  the  Via  Appia,  till,  on 
approaching  Velletri,  it  deviates  from 
the  ancient  road,  by  passing  through 
that  Town  and  rejoining  the  ancient 
road  near  Tres  Tabernce,  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul,  Acts  xxviii.  15.  Hence  the 
modern  road  rests,  generally  speaking, 
onthe  foundations  of  the  Via  Appia  as 
far  as  M inturnce :  but,  on  the  Campa- 
nian  side  of  the  Liris,  the  Via  Appia 
directs  its  course  along  the  sea-shore 
to  Sinuessa,  now  Mondragone;  and 
then,  turning  eastward,  passes  through 


Santa  Maria  di  Capua  to  Calatia,  now 
Galazze ;  while  the  modern  road  ascends 
the  right  bank  of  the  Liris  to  Sant' 
Agata,  and  thence  descends  the  Fa- 
Iernian  hills  to  modern  Capua;  pro- 
ceeding from  that  fortress  toNaples. 

Aricia,  one  mile  distant  from  Albano, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  placed  in  a 
beautiful  and  commanding  situation  on 
the  Via  Appia,  and  has  sprung  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Citadel  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Aricia,  traces  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  adjacent  valley  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Emissario  of  the  Lake  of 
Nemi.  Aricia,  in  the  days  of  Porsena, 
was  one  of.  the  principal  towns  of  La- 
tium,  and  particularly  celebrated  for  its 
vicinity  to  a  Grove,  Temple,  and  Lake, 
sacred  to  Diana,  and  likewise  reputed 
to  have  been  the  favourite  retreat  of 
Egeria,  the  protectress  of  Numa.  The 
Temple,  according  to  tradition,  was 
erected  by  Theseus,  and  stood  on  the 
margin  of  the  Lake  originally  deno- 
minated Speculum  Diance,  and  now 
the  Lake  of  Nemi.  The  modern  village 
of  Aricia  contains  a  handsome  Church: 
and  the  ancient  town  was  Horace's  first 
resting-place  in  his  journey  to  Brundu- 
sium.  Two  miles  beyond  Aricia  is 
Genzano,  close  to  the  Lake  of  Nemi, 
and  once  called  Cynthianum,  from  be- 
ing contiguous  to  the  Temple  of  Diana. 
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Genzano  is  pleasantly  placed  in  a  coun- 
try which  produces  good  wines ;  and  as 
its  Lake  appears  to  have  been  the  mouth 
of  a  long-extinct  volcano,  and  merits 
observation,  Travellers  would  do  well, 
in  One  weather,  to  stop  at  an  Avenue  of 
Trees  on  the  left,  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Town,  walking  through  the  Avenue 
to  a  Villa  which  overlooks  the  Lake; 
and  thence  descending  to  its  margin. 
This  may  be  done  in  less  than  half  an 
hour;  and  from  the  Villa  to  the  Post- 
house  at  Genzano  is  not  a  five  minutes' 
walk.  The  Lake  is  small,  but  pic- 
turesque; and  the  Town  of  Nemi,  on 
the  opposite  side  to  Genzano,  is  a  great 
embellishment  to  the  landscape.  The 
Festival  of  Flora,  which  takes  place 
during  the  month  of  June,  at  Genzano, 
merits  notice:  the  ground,  at  this  fes- 
tival, being  covered,  for  a  considerable 
extent,  with  a  beautiful  Mosaic-work, 
formed  by  the  leaves  of  flowers  plucked 
from  their  stalks.  Many  of  these  flow- 
ers are  gathered  some  weeks  before- 
hand ;  and  yet  so  exquisitely  preserved, 
that  their  colours  appear  unfaded  when 
so  disposed  as  to  imitate,  in  this  veget- 
able Mosaic-work,  the  Papal  arms,  etc. 
Not  far  hence  is  Pratica,  the  ancient 
Lavinium;  and  at  a  short  distance  be- 
yond Genzano,  proudly  seated  on  a 
commanding  eminence,  stands  Civita 
della  Vigna,  the  ancient  Lanuviam; 
where  remains  may  be  traced  of  the 
original  walls,  consisting  of  huge  qua- 
drilateral stones  fixed  horizontally  one 
above  another ;  and  the  modern  part  of 
the  walls  of  the  town  appears  to  be 
composed  of  stones  collected  from  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  fortifications.  Ap- 
pian  reports  that  Lanuvium  was  found- 
ed by  Diomed  :  it  sought  the  protection 
of  Rome  at  a  very  early  period,  but 
subsequently  engaged  in  the  Latin  wars 
against  that  city.  Again,  however,  it 
submitted  to  Rome;  and  the  Temple 
and  worship  of  Juno  Sospita,  who  was 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  people 
of  Lanuvium,  became  common  to  the 
Romans  also.  Lanuvium  then  obtain- 
ed the  privileges  of  a  Municipium;  and 
continued  from  that  period  faithful  to 
the  Romans.  Two  celebrated  paintings 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  the  one  represent- 
ing Atalanta,  the  other  Helen,  once  em- 
bellished this  town, which  was  the  birth- 
place of  Antoninus  Pius.    Six  miles  be- 


yond Genzano  stands  Velletri,  placed 
in  a  strong  and  beautiful  situation, and, 
under  the  name  of  Velitrw,  a  consider- 
able Volscian  city.  It  was  colonised  by 
Rome,  A.u.c.  260  :  but  the  Veliterni,  a 
turbulent  and  warlike  people,  rebelled 
so  often  against  the  Romans,  that  the 
latter  at  length  chastised  them  by  rasing 
their  walls,  removing  their  senators  to 
Transtyberina,  now  called  Trastavere, 
and  subjecting  them  to  a  severe  fine  if 
they  crossed  the  Tiber.  Suetonius  re- 
ports that  a  house  near  Velletri  was,  in 
his  time,  called  the  birth-place  of  Au- 
gustus :  according  to  other  authorities, 
however,  he  was  born  at  Rome  :  but,  be 
this  as  it  may,  his  family  were  origin- 
ally Veliterni;  though  induced  by  Tar- 
quin  the  elder  to  migrate  to  Rome.  It 
appears,  from  Silius  Italicus,  that  the 
ancients  thought  Velletri  an  unhealthy 
place :  it  was  ranked  among  the  Roman 
colonies  in  the  time  of  Claudius ;  but 
retains  scarcely  any  traces  of  ancient 
or  modern  grandeur,  the  superb  marble 
staircase  of  the  Palazzo  Lancellotti  ex- 
cepted. 

The  Albergo  Nuovo  de'  Volsci  is,  at 
the  present  moment  (1835),  the  best 
Inn  at  Velletri :  and  here  Travellers 
likely  to  require  good  water  on  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes  should  provide  themselves 
with  it. 

Ten  miles  from  Velletri,  though  not 
in  the  high  road,  stands  Cora,  already 
mentioned;  and  to  the  south  of  Cora 
(near  Norba)  lie  Sermoneta,  the  an- 
cient Sulmo,  and  Sezza,  the  ancient 
Setia.  The  latter,  seated  on  a  steep 
and  lofty  eminence,  was  a  Roman  Co- 
lony, celebrated  for  the  goodness  of  its 
wine ;  which,  as  we  collect  from  Statius, 
was  sometimes  poured  upon  the  ashes 
of  the  wealthy  dead.  Here  are  remains 
of  an  edifice  called  the  Temple  of  Sa- 
turn, and  computed  to  be  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  feet  in  height.  Its  en- 
trance is  unfortunately  blocked  up  by 
masses  of  ruins.  On  anothereminence, 
about  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Sezza, 
stands  Piperno,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Privernum,  a  power- 
ful Volscian  town  which  was  subjugated 
by  the  Romans;  but,  like  Velletri,  en- 
deavoured to  throw  off  their  yoke,  and 
brought  upon  itself,  in  consequence, 
the  punishment  of  having  its  walls  de- 
stroyed,  and   its   senate   removed  to 
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Rome.  A  deputy  of  Privernum  being 
asked  by  his  conquerors  what  penalty 
the  rebellious  conduct  of  the  Priver- 
nates  deserved,  magnanimously  an- 
swered, "  Such  punishment  as  they  me- 
rit who  claim  their  freedom."  This 
answer  was  so  much  admired  by  the 
Romans, that  it  obtained  for  IhePriver- 
nates  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  Via  Ap- 
pia. Cisterna,  which  stands,  according 
to  supposition,  near  Tres  TiberncB,  is 
the  next  post  to  Velletri;  and  about 
eight  miles  farther  distant  is  Torre 
Treponti,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  Forum  Appia,  mentioned  by  Saint 
Paul,  and  Horace's  second  resting-place 
in  his  journey  to  Brundusium.  Forum 
Appia  appears  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Censor  Appius  Caecus,  who  con- 
structed this  part  of  the  Via  Appia, 
a.u.c.442.  Treponti  appears  to  be  the 
Tripontium  of  Strabo.  At  Forum  Ap- 
pia  Horace  embarked  in  the  evening  on 
a  canal  parallel  with  the  road;  prose- 
cuting his  voyage  the  whole  night,  and 
arriving  with  the  dawn  near  Terracina. 
Vestiges  of  this  canal,  nineteen  miles  in 
length,  may  still  be  seen:  it  was  made  by 
Augustus  (who  endeavoured  to  drain  the 
Pontine  Marshes),  and  subsequently  en- 
larged byNero.  These  marshes,  anciently 
denominated  Paludes  Pomptinte,  or 
Pomtina,  from  their  vicinity  to  the 
ancient  Volscian  town  of  Suessa  Pome- 
tia,(i)  are  computed  to  be  about  twenty- 
four  English  miles  in  length,  and  vary, 
from  six  to  twelve  miles,  in  breadth. 
Appius  Caecus  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  undertook  to  drain 
them;  Cethegus  and  the  Caesars  conti- 
nued the  work ;  which,  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  was  repaired  by  Caecilius  De- 
cius,  at  the  command  of  Theodoric. 
Boniface  VIII.  was  the  first  Pope  who 
began  to  drain  these  noxious  swamps. 
Martin  V.,  before  his  accession  to  the 
Pontifical  Chair,  was  employed  to  carry 
on  the  business;  and  succeeded  won* 
derfully,  by  making  a  Canal,  called  Rio 
Martino,  The  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Medlcis,  and,  after   them,  Sextus  V., 

(«)  Suessa  Pometiawas  taken  and  sacked 
by  the  last  Tarquin,  who  obtained  so  large  a 
booty  on  this  occasion  as  to  furnish  him 
with  means  for  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  Capitol.   The  site  of  Suessa  Pometia 


made  new  Canals:  succeeding  Popes 
followed  a  similar  plan  ;  till,  at  length, 
Pius  VI.  nearly  accomplished  this  be- 
nevolent work;  forming  on  the  found- 
ations of  the  Via  Appia,  which  were 
long  hidden  under  water,  a  road  justly 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  Europe  ; 
and  draining  the  swamps  so  judiciously 
as  to  render  them  capable  of  being 
cultivated.  French  Engineers  pursued 
the  same  wise  measures;  and  Pius  VII. 
put  nearly  the  finishing  stroke  to  this 
Herculean  labour;  which  has  so  essen- 
tially purified  a  tract  of  country,  whose 
gales,  in  former  times,  were  fraught 
with  death,  that  but  little  danger  (com- 
paratively speaking)  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  travelling  through  it  now, 
except  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  and  the  commencement  of  Sep- 
tember. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  advisable  for  Tra- 
vellers in  general,  and  particularly  In- 
valids, neither  to  cross  the  Pontine 
Marshes  with  an  empty  stomach,  nor 
till  full  half  an  hour  after  the  sun  has 
risen.  The  dew  which  immediately 
precedes  sunset  should  likewise  be 
avoided;  and  the  inclination  to  sleep, 
which  almost  every  Traveller  feels, 
while  breathing  this  air,  should  be  stre- 
nuously resisted;  and  persons  com- 
pelled to  cross,  previous  to  sunrise  or 
just  before  sunset,  should  be  provided 
with  a  little  strong  punch,  or  powerful 
wine,  and  drink  it  on  approaching  this 
district. 

Mesa,  the  second  post  beyond  Tre- 
ponti, answers  to  the  ad  Medias(*)  of 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary:  and  near  the 
spot  where  Horace  disembarked,  were 
the  Grove  and  Fountain  of  the  goddess 
Feronia,  Ihe  scene,  we  are  told,  of  the 
poet's  ablutions.  Here,  likewise,  was  a 
Temple  dedicated  to  Feronia,  and  con- 
taining a  seat  on  which  slaves  received 
their  freedom.  The  place  where  Horace 
disembarked  is  supposed  to  be  about 
three  miles  distant  from  Terracina. 

At  one  of  the  western  extremities  of 
the  Pontine  Marshes  is  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Astura;  and,  beyond  that,  Capo 

is  unknown;  but  it  probably  was  on  one  of 
the  Volscian  hills  contiguous  to  the  Marshes. 
(»)  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  this  an- 
cient Half-way  House  is  a  Miliary,  bearing 
an  Inscription. 
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d'Anzo,  the  ancient  Antium ;  at  the 
other  western  extremity  rises  Monte 
Circello,  the  Headland  of  Circaeum,  im- 
mortalised by  Homer;  and  beyond  the 
Marshes,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  stands 
Terracina,  the  approach  to  which  is 
particularly  fine :  it  was  originally  built 
by  the  Volsci,  and  called  by  them 
Anxur ;  but  the  Greeks  afterwards 
called  it  Trachina;  whence  comes  the 
modern  name  of  Terracina. 

This  city,  after  vainly  struggling  for 
independence,  became  a  Roman  colony 
and  an  important  naval  station.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  stood  on  a  rugged,  lofty, 
and  precipitous  rock,  at  the  base  of 
which  is  part  of  the  modern  town.  In- 
teresting remains  are  left  of  the  ancient 
city.  TheCathedral  is  supposed  to  stand 
on  or  near  the  site  of  a  Temple  de- 
dicated to  Apollo;  and  the  Baldacchino 
of  the  Church  is  supported  by  four  Co- 
rinthianColumns  of  Parian  marble  taken 
from  the  Temple,  traces  of  which  are  to 
be  seen  near  the  Cathedral.  In  a  more 
elevated  situation  remains  may  be  found 
of  Reservoirs,  Tombs,  and  part  of  the 
ancient  polygonal  Wallsof  Anxur :  and 
crowning  the  brow  of  the  rock  which 
overhangs  a  portion  of  the  modern 
town,  are  ruins  conjectured  by  some 
antiquaries  to  have  been  the  Palace  of 
Theodoric;  nd  by  others  (who  judge 
from  Virgil's  description)  theTemple  of 
Jupiter  Anxur.  («)  The  exalted  position 
of  these  Ruins  renders  them  peculiarly 
striking;  although  a  square  low  edifice, 
placed  on  subterranean  vaults,  is  the 
only  part  of  the  superstructure  which 
now  remains.  The  ancient  Port  of 
Anxur,  made  by  Antoninus  Pius,  is 
well  worth  notice,  although  choked  up 
with  sand.  The  form  of  the  harbour, 
and  the  rings  to  which  vessels  were 
moored,  may  still  be  seen.  The  Hotel 
at  Terracina  stands  near  this  ancient 
port.  (») 

Immediately  beyond  Terracina  is  the 
narrow  pass,  anciently  called  Lautuloe, 

(«)  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Anxur  was 
erected  by  order  of  the  Consul  Posthumiu*, 
and  designed  by  Vitruvius  Pollio.  Probably 
thisTemple  and  the  Palace  of  Theodoric  both 
stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  rocks  above 
Terracina. 

(a)  The  modern  road  which  passes  through 
Terracina  runs  parallel  with  the  Via  Jppia, 


which  was  occupied  by  Fabius  Maximus 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  to  prevent 
Hannibal's  advance  by  the  ViaAppia. 
It  is  bordered  on  one  side  by  steep 
rocks  and  mountains,  covered  with  an 
endless  variety  of  beautiful  flowers  and 
shrubs,  and  on  the  other  side  washed 
by  the  sea.  A  very  small  number  of 
troops,  before  fire-arms  were  used, 
must  have  been  competent  to  secure 
this  pass;  at  the  end  of  which,  and 
about  six  miles  from  Terracina,  stands 
Torre  de'  Confini,  the  barrier  between 
the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  A  pestiferous  Lake 
of  salt  water  lies  on  the  right  of  this 
road, when  it  approaches  theNeapolitan 
frontier;  five  milesbeyondwhich  stands 
Fondi,  anciently  Fundi.  According  to 
Pliny,  the  above-mentioned  pestiferous 
Lake  was  once  called  Amyclanus,  from 
being  contiguous  to  Amyclce,  a  town 
reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Greeks,  and  destroyed  by  serpents. 
Other  fabulous  tales  are  told  respecting 
the  destruction  of  this  town,  every  trace 
of  which  is  now  lost.  Fondi,  a  small 
town  on  the  Via  Appia,  which  consti- 
tutes its  principal  street,  once  belonged 
to  the  Arunci,  a  people  of  Latium;  but 
fell  under  the  Roman  yoke,  and  was  at 
length  colonised  by  the  veteran  soldiers 
of  Augustus.  It  was  here  that  the  laugh- 
able importance  assumed  by  the  praetor 
so  much  amused  Horace.  Fondi,  in  the 
year  1534,  suffered  cruelly,  owing  to 
an  attempt  made,  one  night,  by  Haria- 
den  Barbarossa,  to  seize  the  beautiful 
Julia  Gonzaga,  Countess  of  Fondi,  with 
a  view  of  presenting  her  to  the  grand 
Signior,  Julia,  however,  being  roused 
from  sleep,  by  the  clamours  of  her  peo- 
ple at  the  approach  of  the  Turks,  sprung 
from  her  bed,  leaped  out  of  the  window, 
and  escaped  to  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains: while  Barbarossa,  being  thus  dis- 
appointed of  his  prize,  revenged  himself 
by  pillaging  and  destroying  the  Town, 
and  carrying  many  of  its  inhabitants  into 

but  does  not  rest  upon  it;  as  part  of  the 
last-named  road,  in  perfect  preservation, 
may  be  found  in  a  Stable,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  Hotel. 

From  Terracina  to  Monte  Circeo  a  road 
may  be  found,  ten  miles  in  distance,  on  the 
sea  shore. 
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slavery.  Considerable  remains  of  po- 
lygonal Walls  may  be  seen  at  Fondi. 
The  air  here  is  unwholesome,  owing  to 
the  above-named  lake. 

Eight  miles  from  Fondi  stands  Itri, 
a  large  village  also  built  on  the  Via 
Appia,  in  a  country  abounding  with 
vines,  figs,  and  lentisks,  which  hast  pro- 
duce gum-mastic.  On  the  right,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Mola,  is  an  an- 
cient Edifice,  in  good  preservation, 
supposed  to  be  the  cenotaph  of  Cicero, 
placed  on  the  spot  where  he  was  mur- 
dered, while  endeavouring  to  escape 
from  his  enemies.  This  Cenotaph,  a 
stately  memorial  of  the  great  and  patrio- 
tic Orator  in  commemoration  of  whom 
it  was  raised,  consisted  of  three  storeys ; 
one  of  which  had  windows.  The  inside 
is  circular;  and  has  in  its  centre  a  Co- 
lumn extending  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  Edifice.  Mola,  the  ancient 
Formice,  eight  miles  from  Itri,  is  ap- 
proached by  a  road  commanding  beau- 
tiful scenery;  and  contains  an  Hotel 
called  La  Villa  di  Cicerone.  (0  which  is 
charmingly  situated',  and  in  its  Garden 
are  Ruins  of  what  is  denominated  Villa 
Formianum;  but  probably  that  Villa 
was  more  distant  from  the  sea,  and  near 
the  Cenotaph  of  Cicero.  Formice,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  place  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  the  capital  of  the  Italian  Laes- 
trygons,  is  thought  by  Strabo  to  have 
been  originally  denominated  Hormia?, 
in  allusion  to  the  excellent  anchorage 
found  in  its  Port.  It  was  much  patro- 
nised by  the  Romans,  and  at  length  be- 
came a  Roman  Colony,  and  a  favourite 
abode  of  Cicero.  Horace  praises  the 
wine  of  the  Formian  hills,  and  calls 
Formice  Urbs  Mamurranum,  because 
it  was  the  birthplace  and  residence  of 
Mamurra,  a  Roman  Senator  who  pos- 
sessed enormous  wealth.  This  town  fell 
a  prey  to  the  Saracens,  a.  d.  856.  Mola, 
which  occupies  its  site,  commands  a 
fine  view  of  Gaeta,  founded,  according 

(«)  This  Inn  is  now  (1835)  kept  by  the 
postmaster  at  Mola;  but  its  late  proprietor, 
by  name  ClementeZaurini,  who  gave  univer- 
sal satisfaction  to  Travellers,  has  recently 
opened  a  new  Hotel,  the  Villa  di  Caposele, 
about  a  hundred  yards  nearer  to  the  sea  than 
is  the  Cicerone;  and  Travellers  will  find 
Ihis  new  Hotel  beautifully  placed,  spacious, 
well  furnished,  and  particularly  comfortable. 

(a)  In  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  inte- 


to  Strabo,  by  a  Colony  from  Samos,  who 
called  it  Caieta,  in  consequence  of  its 
concave  shore  :  but  Virgil  says,  it  was 
named  Caieta  by  JEneas,  in  honour  of  his 
Nurse,  who  died  on  this  spot,  b.  c.  1183. 
Travellers  who  have  leisure  would  do 
well  to  employ  a  few  hours  in  seeing 
Gaeta ;  which  contains  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants, together  with  some  Antiqui- 
ties; and  is  only  five  miles  distant 
from  Mola.  The  Port  of  Gaeta  was 
either  constructed,  or  repaired,  by  An- 
toninus Pius:  and  on  the  summit  of  a 
Hill,  above  the  Town,  is  a  Building  de- 
nominated Torre  d' Orlando;  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Mausoleum  of  Munatius 
Plancus,  the  Founder  of  Lyons.  The 
Castle  of  Gaeta,  which  is  very  strong, 
was  erected  about  the  year  1140,  by 
Alphonso  of  Arragon;  and  the  Walls  of 
the  Town  were  built  by  Charles  V.  The 
Cappella  della  Croce,  belonging  to  the 
Convento  della  Trinita,  in  this  Town, 
merits  notice,  on  account  of  its  situa- 
tion. But  to  return  to  the  high-rond  : 
six  miles  from  Mola,  are  considerable 
remains  of  an  Aqueduct,  a  Theatre,1*) 
and  an  Amphitheatre,  which  belonged  to 
the  ancient  Minturna?,  a  large  town 
founded  by  the  Ausones,  and  after- 
wards, on  the  extinction  of  that  people, 
a  Roman  Colony.  Close  to  these  Ruins 
flows  the  Liris,  now  called  the  Gari- 
gliano,  and  in  former  times  the  boun- 
dary of  Latium.(3)  A  marsh  in  this 
neighbourhood  was  the  spot  to  which 
Marius  fled,  when  he  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Magistrates  of  Minturnae.  Cross- 
ing the  Garigliano  on  a  magnificent 
Bridge,  (4)  built  in  the  style  of  the  newly* 
erected  Bridge  at  Lyons,  the  road  pro- 
ceeds to  S.  Agata,  pleasantly  situated 
near  Sessa,asmall  Town  in  a  command- 
ingsituation,and  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Suessa  Auruncorum, 
the  principal  city  of  the  Aurunciafter  the 
destruction  of  their  capital  by  the  Sidi- 
cini.  A  short  walk  over  another  magnifi- 

rior  of  this  Theatre,  it  is  necessary  for  tra- 
vellers to  get  out  of  their  carriages,  and  walk 
round  to  the  back  part  of  the  building. 

(3)  The  whole  country  between  the  Liris 
and  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  appears  to 
have  been,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  called 
Magna  Grcecia. 

(4)  For  every  draught-horse,  or  mule,  two. 
carliui  are  paid  on  passing  this  Bridge. 
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cent  Bridge  leads  from  the  Inn  at  S.  Agata 
toSessa,which,in  consequence  of  its  po- 
sition, must  have  been  a  strong  place. 
According  to  Livy  it  received  a  Roman 
Colony,  a.  u.  c.  441.  It  was  traversed 
by  an  ancient  Roman  road  (which 
branched  off  from  the  Via  Appia  near 
Minturnce),  and  possesses  remains  of 
other  Antiquities,  among  which  is  part 
of  a  very  ancient  Bridge,  called  by  the 
peasantsPonf eAurunca;  a  presumptive 
proof  that  Sessa  stands  on  the  site  of 
Suessa  Aurunca,  and  not  on  that  of  Si- 
nuessa,  now  Mondragone,  for  which  it 
has  been  mistaken.  The  hills  celebrat- 
ed in  former  times,  and  likewise  at  the 
present  moment,  for  producing  the  best 
Falcrnian  wine,  are  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. 

Sinuessa,  founded  on  the  ruins  of 
Sinope,  an  ancient  Greek  town,  stood, 
according  to  Strabo,  not  far  from  Min- 
tumce,  on  the  shore  of  the  Sinus 
Vescinus,  and  derived  its  name  from 
that  circumstance  ;  but  Sessa  is  several 
miles  from  the  sea. 

The  road  between  S.  Agata  and  Ca- 
pua, fifteen  miles  in  distance,  traverses 
rich  vineyards  and  corn-fields.  The 
Approach  to  Capua  is  handsome.  This 
town  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Vol- 
turno,  anciently  the  Vulturnus,  and 
occupies  the  site  of  Casilinum,  ce- 
lebrated in  the  annals  of  Rome  for 
the  gallant  defence  it  made  against 
Hannibal,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
Livy  says  the  Vulturnus  divided  the 
town  into  two  parts;  that  on  the  right 
bank  being  occupied  by  the  Romans, 
while  the  other  was  in  possession  of 
the  troops  of  Carthage;  who  were  thus 
enabled  to  cut  off  all  supplies  from 
the  Roman  garrison,  except  such  as 
might  be  conveyed  down  the  river ; 
by  which  means  the  garrison  was  at 
length  compelled  to  surrender.  During 
the  Consulship  of  Julius  Caesar,  Casi- 
lium  received  a  Roman  Colony,  which 
was  further  strengthened  by  Antony. 

(«)The  post-road  from  Rome  to  Capua  is, 
generally  speaking,  excellent.  The  best  Inns 
on  this  road,  during  the  year  1835,  were  as 
follows:— At  Albano  the  Europa,  already 
named,  and  very  comfortable;  at  Vellefri 
the  Alberao  Nuovo,  Piazza  del  Duorno, 
already  named,  and  likewise  very  comfort- 
able; at  Terracina  the  Posl-hoyse,  which 
contains  good  accommodations ;  at  Mola  the 


Casilium  appears  to  have  stood  nearly 
two  miles  south-east  of  the  site  of  an- 
cient Capua.  Modern  Capua  is  ill-built, 
dirty,  and  devoid  of  any  object  partis 
cularly  worth   notice,    except  a  con- 
siderablenumber  offine  Columnswhich 
ornamentits  Cathedral,  and  were  found 
among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Edificcs.(') 
The  road  from  modern  Capua  to  Naples 
presents,  on  each  side,  one  continued 
garden,  but  affords  no  view  of  the  Bay, 
and  scarcely  any  of  the  City.    It  passes 
through   Avcrsa,    a   handsome   town, 
which  stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Atella,  an  Oscan  City  famous  for 
the  invention  of  farces,  called  Fabula? 
Atellana,  and  particularly  relished  at 
Rome,  though  prohibited  under  Tibe- 
rius.  Atella,  after  the  battle  of  Carina?, 
espoused  the  cause   of  Carthage,  and 
was  severely  punished  in  consequence ; 
but   subsequently   became   a   Munici- 
pium,  and  was  afterwards  colonised  by 
Augustus.    Aversa,  which  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  the  Normans,  was  so  named 
because    it   held   in    check    the   two 
towns  of  Capua  and  Naples.  It  possesses 
an  excellent  Lunatic  Asylum,  founded 
by  Murat,  and  called  The  Maddalena. 
This  edifice,  which  is  spacious  and  ele- 
gantly clean,  has  belonging  to  it  a  large 
garden  and  a  handsome  church :  and 
that  persons  who  are  sent  to  this  Asylum 
may  be  pleased  with  its  outward  ap- 
pearance, the  grates  of  every  windoware 
shapedand  painted  to  represent  flower- 
pots filled  with  flowers.  The  attendance 
here  is  particularly  good  ;  and  the  ut- 
most gentleness    and  indulgence   are 
practised  toward  the  patients;  each  of 
whom  pays  fifteen  ducats  per  month; 
for  which  sum  they  live  comfortably. 
The  Maddalena  and  its  dependencies 
accommodate  five  hundred  patients. 

Naples,  in  Italian  Napoli,  seems,  at 
first  sight,  to  be  universally  considered 
as  the  most  captivating  City  of  Italy; 
owing  to  its  immense  number  of  inha- 
bitants, magnificent  quay,  and  beautiful 

Cicerone,  and  the  Villa  di  Caposele;  and  at 
Sant'  Agata  the  Posl-lwuse.  Persons  who 
stop  to  dine  on  the  Pontine  Marches,  find 
cleaner  rooms  and  a  better  larder  at  Torre 
Treponti  than  at  the  Wine-home,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  Braschi  Villa ;  the  former 
being  improved.  From  Capua  to  Naples  the 
Post-Road  is  6eldom  good. 
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situation:  this  first  impression,  how- 
ever, wears  off;  insomuch  that  many 
Travellers  prefer  the  splendid  archi- 
tecture and  solemn  grandeur  of  Rome 
to  the  animating  gaiety  of  Naples.  This 
latter  city  is  so  ancient  that  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  lo  pierce  through  the 
clouds  of  obscurity  which  envelop  its 
origin.  Tradition,  however,  reports  that 
it  was  founded  by  an  Argonaut,  thirteen 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era ; 
and  afterwards  peopled  and  enriched  by 
Greek  colonies  from  Rhodes,  Athens, 
and  Chalcis.  It  anciently  bore  the  name 
of  Parthenope ;  an  appellation  sup- 
posed to  have  been  bestowed  upon  it  by 
the  Phocaeans,  in  consequence  of  its 
charming  situation.  Near  Parthenope 
stood  another  City,  called  Palcepolis, 
from  being  so  old  that  its  origin  was 
ascribed  to  Hercules:  and  when  Parthe- 
nope was  destroyed  by  her  jealous 
neighbours,  the  people  of  Cumae,  and 
afterwards  rebuilt  in  obedience  to  an 
oracle,  the  new  City  was  called  Nea- 
polis,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old 
one,  called  Palaepolis;  till,  at  length, 
both  werejoined  together  by  Augustus. 
Naples,  however,  still  retained  her  Gre- 
cian manners,  customs,  and  language; 
and  even  to  the  present  day  retains 
them,  in  several  parts  of  her  terri- 
tories. («)  This  City,  which  stands  in  the 
same  position  as  the  ancient  Neapo- 
lis,(«)  is  built  on  the  acclivity  of  a  tufo 
mountain,  at  the  brink  of  a  Bay  near 
thirty  miles  in  diameter,  originally 
called  Crater  Sinus,  and  sheltered  on 
the  right  by  the  Promontory  of  Miseno, 
and  on  the  left  by  that  of  Sorrento : 
while  the  lofty  Island  of  Capri,  rising  in 
its  centre,  acts  like  a  gigantic  Mole  to 
break  the  force  of  its  waves.  Nothing 
can  be  more  magnificent  than  the  City 
of  Naples  when  -viewed  from  this  Bay, 
whence  all  its  buildings  present  them- 
selves to  view,  rising  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre  crowned  by  the  sombre 
castle  of  S.  Elmo.  Stretching  to  the 
Promontory  of  Sorrento,  on  one  side, 

(')In  Strabo's  time  the  gymnasia,  clubs, 
and  other  societies,  were  formed  according 
to  the  Greek  practice;  splendid  public  games 
were  celebrated  every  five  years;  and  the 
indolence  and  luxury  of  Greece  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  population  of  Nea- 
polis. 


lie  Portici,  Resina,  Torre  del  Greco, 
Torre  dell'  Annunciata,  Vesuvius,  Pom- 
peii, Castellamare,  and  Vico;  and  ex- 
tending to  the  Promontory  of  Miseno, 
on  the  other,  Pozzuoli,  Nisida,  and 
Baiae.  The  Bay  of  Naples  was  once 
much  larger  than  it  is  at  present;  as 
appears  from  the  situation  of  two  an- 
cient Light-houses,  both  of  which  now 
are  actually  in  the  heart  of  the  City. 
Ruins  of  the  most  ancient  may  be  seen 
behind  the  Church  of  S.  Onofrio  de' 
Vecchi;  the  other  stood  on  the  site  of 
Gesii  Nuovo.  Naples  is  nine  miles  in 
circumference;  and  contains  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inha- 
bitants: but  the  only  parts  of  this  City 
calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
Foreigners  are  the  Strada  Toledo,  the 
Largo  del  Palazzo,  Santa  Lucia,  the  Pla- 
tamone,  commonly  called  Chiatamone, 
and  the  Chiaja,  which  comprehends  a 
public  Garden,  called  the  Villa  Reale, 
and  considerably  more  than  half  a  mile 
in  length;  extending,  on  the  margin  of 
the  Bay,  from  the  Chiatamone  toward 
the  Grotto  of  Posilipo.  This  Garden  is 
ornamented  with  luxuriant  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers,  and  modern  statues; 
and  here  once  stood  the  celebrated 
antique  Group,  called  II  ToroFarnese, 
now  removed  to  the  Studii :  a  change 
equally  disadvantageous  to  the  Garden 
and  the  Group;  which  last,  being  evi- 
dently calculated  to  adorn  the  centre 
of  a  spacious  open  court,  loses  half 
its  effect  in  an  enclosed  gallery.  The 
Basin  of  a  Fountain  (found  at  Paestum, 
and  thence  transported  to  Salerno),  has 
been  recently  conveyed  to  the  Villa 
Reale,  and  placed  there,  on  the  backs 
of  four  modern  statues  of  Lions,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Toro  Farnese. 

Among  other  objects  of  interest  at 
Naples,  are  the  following:— 

Studii  Publici.  This  University  was 
erected  by  the  Viceroy  Ferdinando 
Ruiz  de  Castro,  Count  de Lemos,  accord- 
ing to  the  designs  of  M.  G.  Fontana ;  and 
opened  in  1616,  by  Don  Pedro  de  Cas- 

(»)  Pliny  describes  Neapol is  as  being  placed 
between  the  river  Sebethus,  now  the  Madda- 
lona.  and  the  small  Island  Megaris,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Statius,  Megalia,  on  which  the 
Castello  del  Uovo  has  been  in  modern  times 
erected. 
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tro,  son  and  successor  to  the  Count. 
During  1790,  Ferdinando  I.  removed 
the  University  to  the  Convent  of  Gesu 
Vecchio;  and  converted  the  Edifice 
built  by  the  Count  de  Lemos  into  a 
Royal  Museum;  which  is  now  enriched 
with  the  antiquities  found  at  Minturnae, 
ancient  Capua,  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
Stabiae,  Nuceria,  Nola,  Paestum,  etc., 
togetherwith  the  collection  of  Paintings 
once  placed  in  the  Palace  of  Capo  di 
Monte:  and  this  Musuem  may  now  be 
considered  as  the  finest  in  Europe,  with 
respect  to  Graecian  antiquities. 

The  Quadrangle  contains  a  Colossal 
Statue  of  Alexander  Severus— ditto,  of 
Flora— ditto,  of  the  Genius  of  Rome— 
and  ditto,  of  Urania,  reported  to  have 
been  found  in  Pompey's  Theatre  at 
Rome.  The  Staircase  is  ornamented 
with  a  Lion  in  Carrara  marble,  and  two 
Statues  in  Greek  marble,  taken  from 
Herculaneum.  Surrounding  the  Qua- 
drangle are  the  Drawing-Schools,  and 
the  Apartments  appropriated  to  antique 
Frescos,  Statues,  etc. 

Gallery  of  Ancient  Paintings,  found 
in  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Sta- 
bice.  The  Paintings  discovered  several 
years  since  in  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
and  Stabiae,  and  recently  removed  from 
Portici  to  the  Museum,  are  so  elegant  in 
point  of  composition,  and,  generally 
speaking,  so  unskilfully  executed,  that 
it  is  supposed  the  greater  part  of  them 
may  be  copies  made  by  common  house- 
painters  from  the  most  renowned  pic- 
tures of  antiquity.  But  late  excavations 
at  Pompeii  have  produced  large  histo- 
rical pictures,  much  too  well  executed 
to  have  been  the  work  of  common  Paint- 
ers; and  so  admirable,  with  respect  to 
accuracy  of  outline  and  beauty  of  com- 
position, that  even  the  frescos  of  Ra- 
phael, in  the  Vatican,  do  not  excel 
them.  Ancient  productions  of  the  pen- 
cil have  all  indiscriminately  acquired 
the  name  of  frescos;  though  some  are 
paintings  all'  encausto,  and  others  ap- 
pear to  have  been  executed  upon  port- 
able pieces  of  plaster,  which  were  fram- 

/•)  The  Canonico  di  Jorio  has  published,  in 
French,  an  account  or  what  he  supposes  to 
be  the  subjects  of  these  Frescos,  etc. ;  he  has 
likewise  specified  the  situation  in  which  the 
respective  pictures  are  placed;  and  without 
the  aid  of  this  publication  ( sold  at  the  door 
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ed,  and  let  into  the  walls  of  ancient  edi- 
fices; therefore,  cannot,  strictly  speak- 
ing, be  denominated  frescos,  that  is, 
pictures  painted  upon  wet  walls.  The 
recently- disentombed  paintings  are 
now  added  to  those  brought  from  Por- 
tici, and  amount,  including  the  latter, 
to  near  sixteen  hundred;  a  number 
which  must  increase  almost  daily,  while 
the  excavation  of  Pompeii  is  continued. 
This  unique  Gallery  has  been  so  well 
arranged  in  the  Museum,  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  it  may  hence- 
forth become  the  favourite  study  of  mo- 
dern painters ;  especially  as  a  Neapolitan 
artist  flatters  himself  he  has  discovered 
means  to  prevent  the  recently-disen- 
tombed pictures  from  fading. («)  Tne 
supposed  subjects  of  these  pictures  may 
be  found  in  the  account  of  Pompeii 
which  makes  part  of  this  Work;  and  the 
subjects  best  understood  of  the  paintings 
brought  from  Portici  are  as  follows:— 
jEschylus  dictating  a  drama  to  Mel- 
pomene (from  Herculaneum) — a  Dealer 
in  Amorini,  with  a  Lady  purchasing  one 
of  them  (from  Stabiae)— Danzatrici  (from 
Pompeii) — Centaurs— two  pictures  of 
Rope-dancers  —  a  personification  of 
Peace! — Ariadne  abandoned  in  the  Is- 
land ofNaxos — an  Actor— Daedalus  and 
Icarus  at  Cumae- -Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda ! — Hesione  saved  from  death  by 
Hercules ! — View,  improperly  called  Poz- 
zuoli— ^Egyptian  Figures — a  Sacrifice  to 
the  Dea  Bona— Hercules  killing  the  rave- 
nous Birds  called  Stymphalides — Har- 
pocrates  (found  in  the  Temple  of  Isis) — 
Dido  abandoned — Mercury,  and  the  god- 
dess Mania,supposed  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  Lares  and  Manes  (all  from  Pompeiii 
— Ariadne  abandoned  by  Theseus  (from 
Herculaneum) — Marsyas  and  Olympus — 
the  Nuptials  of  Massinissa  and  Sopho- 
nisba— the  Judgment  of  Paris — An  Amo- 
rino  stealing  a  Pair  of  Shoes — the  Gre- 
cian Horse  brought  into  Troy — Anubis 
—and  a  Sacrifice  to  Pallas!  (all  from 
Pompeii)— a  Caricatura  of  the  Caesars, 
representing  iEneas,  his  father,  and  son, 
as  impure  Deities  with  Dogs'  heads  (»)— 

of  entrance)  they  can  neither  be  easily  found, 
nor  well  understood. 

(*)  Drawing  in  caricatura  seems  to  have 
been  common  among  the  ancients;  who 
frequently  compared  men  to,  and  represented 
them  under,  the  form  of  beasts. 
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Hercules  sleeping— a  Priestess  sacrific- 
ing; and  Peleus  rejecting  the  love  of 
Astydamia(fromHerculaneum);— Apollo, 
Chiron,  and  iEsculapius,  in  their  medi- 
cal capacities!— and  Hypsipyle  terrified 
by  the  sight  of  the  Serpent  which  de- 
stroyed theChild  intrusted  to  her  care 
(from  Pompeii)— Juno,Pallas,  and  Venus, 
supposed  to  be  arranging  a  plan  to  en- 
sure Jason's  success  in  Colchis— Endy- 
mion— and  a  Citharist  in  a  half  mask 
(from  Herculaneum)— the  Seven  Days  of 
the  Week,  represented  by  the  seven 
Planets,  Saturn  (Saturday)  being  placed 
first  (from  Pompeii)— the  Education  of 
Bacchus,  supposed  to  be  the  copy  of  a 
fine  original— a  Priest  carrying  the 
Table  used  in  religious  ceremonies— 
and  Pan  wrestling  with  Love  (from  Her- 
culaneum)— a  Consultation  between  a 
Lady  andher  Attendant!  Some  persons 
suppose  this  painting  to  represent  Phae- 
dra and  her  Nurse;  others  think  it  was 
intended  for  Penelope  and  Eurynome— 
Phryxus  and  Helle  !  the  latter  is  repre- 
sented as  nearly  drowned  in  the  Helles- 
pont—a  Domestic  Repast!  The  Shape 
of  the  ancient  Eating-table,  and  the  an- 
cient manner  of  drinking,  are  both  seen 
in  this  picture  (0— a  Trophy,  interesting 
on  accountof  the  costumes  it  represents 
(all  from  Pompeii)— Ulysses  discovering 
himself  to  Penelope!  (from  Stabiae)— 
Bacchus  condemning  an  immoderate 
use  of  wine! — Hercules,  the  Wild  Boar 
of  Erymanthus,  and  Eurysthaeus  con- 
cealing himself  in  a  Vase,  which  was  his 
place  of  refuge  when  he  apprehended 
danger  (from  Herculaneum)  —  Sappho 
(from  Pompeii)— Polyphemus  receiving 
a  repulsive  letter  from  Galatea,  brought 
by  an  Amorino,  mounted  on  a  Dolphin  ! 
—and  the  Infant  Hercules  strangling  the 
Serpent  sent  by  Juno  to  devour  him 
(from  Herculaneum) — Io  —  a  Centaur 
blowing  the  Dorian  Flute — Teleptms 
and  his  four-footed  Nurse  (from  Pompeii) 
—Chiron  teaching  Achilles  to  strike  the 
Lyre,  ascribed  to  Parrhasius,  though 
more  probably  copied  from  a  work  by 
that  Artist! — three  pictures  representing 
Isiac  Ceremonies! — Iphigenia  discover- 
ing Orestes — Io — Theseus  in  Crete — Ju- 

(»)  The  peasants  of  Magna  Graecia  are  still 
in  the  habit  of  holding  the  wine-flask  at  a 
certain  distance  from  their  mouths  when 
they  drink. 
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piter  vanquished  by  Love— the  inquisi- 
tive Waiting  Maid!  and  the  Chase  of 
Calydon  (  from  Herculaneum  )  —  two 
pictures  of  Fauns,  represented  as  Rope- 
dancers  holding  Bacchanalian  Instru- 
ments. The  limbs  of  these  Rope-dan- 
cers are  painted  with  a  variety  of  co- 
lours; a  custom  continued  still  by  the 
populace  of  Magna  Graecia  during  Car- 
nival (from  Pompeii)— two  pictures  re- 
presenting Infantile  Amusements— the 
Throne  of  Mars  and  Venus— and  a  Fe- 
male Centaur  and  a  Youth !  The  pencil 
of  Zeuxis  is  supposed  to  have  created 
female  centaurs— Ulysses  and  the  Sirens 
—Charity— a  Parrot  drawing  a  Car,  and 
a  Grasshopper  driving!  supposed  to  be 
a  copy  from  Zeuxis  (who  was  famous  for 
these  whimsical  subjects),  and  probably 
intended  as  a  satire  upon  Nero  and  Se- 
neca—a Gryphon  drawing  a  Car,  and  a 
Butterfly  driving;  perhaps  a  Carieatura 
—Hercules  and  the  Lion  of  Mount  Ci- 
thaeron  (from  Herculaneum)— a  Female 
Painter  seated  before  the  entrance  to  a 
Temple,  on  a  column  belongingto  which 
an  Ex-voto,  such  as  we  still  see  in  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches,  is  suspended 
(from  Pompeii)— Cassandra  entreating 
Apollo  to  endow  her  with  the  gift  of 
Prophecy— a  Theatrical  Scene,  repre- 
senting an  Actor,  in  a  scoffing-mask, 
making  signs  with  his  fingers  to  upbraid 
a  young  Female,  who  hides  her  face. 
This  mode  of  reproof  was  common 
among  the  Greeks— another  Theatrical 
Scene— a  Concert!—  Orestes  and  Pylades 
chained,  and  conducted  by  the  Soldiers 
of  Thoas  to  be  sacrificed  to  Diana— Mar- 
syas  and  Apollo— Bacchanalian  Myste- 
ries^)— Wrestlers  (from  Herculaneum)— 
a  Vender  of  Baked  Meat :  the  Buyers  are 
represented  in  cloaks,  such  as  the  ma- 
riners of  Magna  Graecia  wear  at  the  pre- 
sent moment— Venders  of  Cloth,  Bread, 
etc.,  and  a  Blacksmith,  with  his  Appren- 
tice, working  on  a  portable  Anvil— a 
Schoolmaster  chastising  one  of  his 
Scholars— a  public  School  under  a  por- 
tico. The  persons  seated  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  Schoolmaster  and  the 
Proschulum(3)— young  Men  standing  be- 
fore the  entrance  to  a  Thermapolium, 

(»)  During  these  ceremonies  three  figs  were 
of fered  to  the  god:  the  number  three  was 
sacred,  and  typical  among  the  heathens. 

(3)  The  business  of  the  Proschulum  consisted 
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and  taking  Refreshments-— a  Picture 
which  probably  represents  a  Vender  of 
such  common  Shell  Fish  as  are  now 
boiled  and  sold  daily  in  the  streets  of 
Naples— a  blind  Beggar  conducted  by 
his  Dog— a  Cobbler's  Stall(')— a  Hawker 
—and  the  intended  Sacrifice  of  Iphige- 
nia  at  Aulis  (all  from  Pompeii).  Other 
ancient  Frescos,  brought  from  Portici, 
represent— Boys  making  Wine,  and  a 
Wine-press— a  Naval  Combat,  ill-done, 
but  curious,  because  it  exhibits  ancient 
Galleys  and  the  mode  of  fighting  them 
— aCrocodile-hunt— Crocodilesand  Hip- 
popotami (from  the  latter,  according  to 
Pliny,  man  learned  the  art  of  bleeding 
himself;  as  this  animal,  when  too  full  of 
blood,  presses  its  foot  against  pointed 
reeds,  by  which  means  the  operation  is 
accomplished)— a  Garden,  interesting, 
because  it  appears,  from  this  and  other 
views  of  ancient  Gardens,  that  they  re- 
sembled those  now  seen  in  Italy  and 
Magna  Graecia— four  pictures  in  one; 
namely,  a  Hare  and  a  Fowl— a  Pheasant 
and  two  Apples— three  small  Birds  and 
some  Mushrooms— two  Partridges  and 
threeFishes— (The  Hare, by  ancient  epi- 
cures, was  considered  as  the  best  qua- 
druped, and  the  Thrus  has  the  best  bird.) 
A  two-wheeled  Carriage,  for  the  convey- 
ance of  baggage,  with  a  Driver  on  one 
of  the  horses— a  Mule  saddled— a  Man 
riding  one,  and  guiding  three  horses. 
(The  ancients  frequently  used  to  ride 
three,  and  even  four  horses  at  once, 
leaping  from-one  to  another  with  ex- 
traordinary agility.)  A  female  Ele- 
phant and  her  Cub,  etc.  Here  also  are 
Mosaic  Pictures;  one  of  which  exhibits 
a  Tympanum,  or  Tamborine,  like  those 
now  used  in  Magna  Graecia;  and  four 
Monochromatic  Paintings  on  marble; 
the  sole  examples  of  this  very  ancient 

in  taking  care  that  the  children  presented 
themselves  in  a  becoming  manner  before  their 
master. 

(»•)  This  painting  was  probably  placed  over 
the  door  of  a  shoemaker's  shop ;  as  almost 
every  tradesman,  atHerculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, seems  to  have  announced  his  merchan- 
dise by  a  sign  on  the  outside  of  his  dwelling. 

(a)  It  is  curious  to  see,  in  the  picture  num- 
bered 69,  the  same  kind  of  small  fresh 
cream  cheeses,  cased  with  reeds,  as  are  still 
made  throughout  Italy  and  Magna  Graecia. 
No.  113,  representing  the  Emblems  of  Bac- 
chus, may  be  called  an  easel  picture,  as  it  is 


style,  which  have  been  hitherto  disco- 
vered, except  those  mentioned  by 
Winckelmann  as  "paintings  of  a  Tyrian 
purple  colour,  executed  on  tables  of 
white  marble,  and  found  in  Hercula- 
neum."  The  Monochromatic  picture' 
numbered  408,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Mu- 
seum, is  supposed  to  represent  Theseus 
vanquishing  the  Centaur  Eurystheus! — 
The  picture  numbered  409  bears  the 
name  of  its  author,  Alexander  of  Athens, 
and  represents  five  young  and  graceful 
female  Figures,  with  the  words  Latona, 
Niobe,  Hileaira,  Aglaia,  and  Phoebe, 
written  over  them.  Hileaira  and  Aglaia 
are  playing  atCockals;  and  the  latter 
seems,  by  her  gestures,  to  say,  "I  have 
conquered."  The  gaiety  which  per- 
vades her  countenance  expresses  her 
satisfaction  at  this  vie  tory,whileHileaira 
looks  dejected  in  consequence  of  her 
defeat.  The  other  three  figures  are  dif- 
ferently occupied  :  two  of  them,  Latona 
and  Niobe,  appear  to  have  been  disput- 
ing; while  Phoebe  (the  friend  of  both), 
whose  lovely  countenance  beams  with 
good  humour,  seems  to  regret  their 
strife,and  endeavours  to  reconcile  them. 
The  docile  Niobe  offers  her  hand  to  La- 
tona,who,  less  inclined  to  be  mollified 
than  her  opponent,  keeps  her  arms  in- 
dignantly folded  across  her  chest.  The 
two  last  have  their  lips  closed ;  but 
Phoebe  is  represented  as  speaking!  The 
Picture  numbered  410  is  effaced;  and 
that  numbered  411,  so  very  indistinct 
as  to  puzzle  the  Learned ;  who  have  given 
thirteen  different  interpretations  of 
its  subject.  The  Canonico  di  Jorio  sup- 
poses it  to  represent  Silenus,  with  a  goat- 
skin wine-flask  half  empty  in  one  hand, 
a  hunting-horn  in  the  other,  and  an  Al- 
tar near  him,  on  which  rests  a  Statue  of 
Minerva,  the  emblem  of  Athens,  (a) 

painted  upon  a  portable  piece  of  plaster. 
No.  232  represents  fishermen  using  the  seine, 
as  it  is  now  used  in  Magna  Graecia.  No.  258 
(a  view  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile)  merits 
observation:  especially  that  part  which 
represents  a  crocodile  on  the  point  of  devour- 
ing a  donkey  laden  with  wine.  No.  266 
represents  a  donkey  laden  with  amphorae, 
placed  in  panniers  precisely  resembling  those 
of  the  present  day.  No.  280  seems  to  represent 
one  of  those  ancient  fish-ponds,  of  which  we 
see  remains  at  Posilipo,  Baiae,  etc.  No.  420 
exhibits  a  person  who,  by  certain  signs  and 
invocations,  endeavours  to  preserve  a  young 
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First  Division  of  the  Gallery  of  an- 
cient Sculpture.  No.  14,  a  Lustral  Ba- 
sin, from  Pompeii— 15,  Bust  of  Ptolemy 
Soter— 16,  a  Warrior  seated— 18,  a  Gla- 
diator!—20,  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  a 
Roman.Warrior— 22,  a  Sportsman— 24, 
Pyrrhus,  from  Herculaneum— 25,  Bust  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  when  young— 26,  Group 
of  two  men  cutting  up  a  Wild  Boar— 27, 
Bust  of  a  Female— 28,  an  Amazon  on 
Horseback— 30,  a  wounded  Gladiator: 
—32,  a  Wrestler,  from  Herculaneum— 
35,  a  Wrestler,  restored  as  a  Gladiator!! 
—36,  another  Wrestler,  restored  as  a 
Gladiator!— 37,  a  Statue  of  Tiberius— 
38,  Bust  of  Gallienus!— 33,  Jove,  in 
terra  cotta,  from  Pompeii !— 42,  a  young 
Roman  Lady,  from  Herculaneum— 44, 
Marcus  Nonius  Balbus,  Proconsul  and 
Patron  of  Herculaneum— 45,  a  dead 
Amazon— 47,aDaughter  of  M.N.Balbus, 
from  Herculaneum !(*;— 49,  the  Mother 
of  Balbus,  from  Herculaneum  (*)— 52, 
another  of  the  Balbi  ramily!(3)— and  54, 
M.  N.  Balbus,  both  from  Herculaneum— 
56,  a  Bust  (4)— 57,  a  young  Lady,  pro- 
bably one  of  the  Balbi  family,  from  Her- 
culaneum—58,  Bust  of  a  Philosopher— 
59,  Juno, in  terraeotta,  from  Pompeii!! 

Second  Division  of  the  Gallery.  62 , 
an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Marcus  Nonius 
Balbus,  jun.,  in  Greek  marble,  from  Her- 
culaneum!!!!^)—63,  ditto,  of  Marcus 
Nonius  Balbus,  sen.,  likewise  taken  from 
Herculaneum;  but,  being  found  in  a  mu- 
tilated state,  it  has  been  restored!!!— 
457,  Group  of  Apollo  with  a  Swan!!— 68, 
Small  Statue  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  found 
in  his  Temple  at  Pozzuoli!— 70,  Group 
of  Ganymedes  and  the  Eagle !—  77,  Bust 
of  the  Indian  Bacchus— 79,  ditto,  from 

female  from  the  influence  of  the  Mali  Occhi, 
m  much  dreaded  now  in  the  Neapolitan  domi- 
nions; and  No.  444  represents  a  female  hold- 
ing a  sort  of  stay-lace,  which  the  lower 
ranks  of  persons,  in  Magna  Gratia,  value 
highly  at  the  present  moment,  because  they 
consider  it  as  a  charm. 

(')  This  Statue  was  found  in  the  Theatre  at 
Herculaneum ;  and  the  hair  seems  t©  have 
been  originally  gilt. 

(»)  Likewise  found  in  the  Theatre  at  Her- 
culaneum. 

(3)  Probably  a  duplicate  of  the  Statue  num- 
bered 47. 

(4)  This  Bust  is  supposed  to  represent  Sylla: 
it  resembles  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

(s)  Resting  against  the  Wall,  in  this  part  of 


Herculaneum— 81,  Small  Statue  of  a 
Priestess,  from  Herculaneum— 82,  Mi- 
nerva— 83,  Small  Statue  of  a  Priestess 
of  Diana,  from  Herculaneum — 84,  Bust 
of  Minerva!— 86,  Ceres— 87,  Bust  of 
Minerva,  from  Herculaneum— 92,  Apol- 
lino,  from  ditto— 95,  Statue  of  iEscu- 
lapius!— 97,  Group  of  Bacchus  and 
Cupid ! !— 98,  Group  of  Venus  victorious 
and  Cupid,  from  ancient  Capua!— 99, 
Bust  of  Cybele  from  Herculaneum — 
100,  Juno!  —  101,  Bust  of  Minerva, 
from  Herculaneum— 103,  Group  of 
Faunusand  the  Infant  Bacchus!!— 107, 
Bust  of  the  Indian  Bacchus— 109,  Bust 
of  Jove— 110,  Diana  Lucifera— 11 8,  Mi- 
nerva!!— 120,  Bacchus— 122,  Euterpe. 
Third  division  of  the  Gallery.  123, 
a  Lustral  Basin,  found  in  the  Temple  of 
Isis,  at  Pompeii!— 124,  Agrippina,  the 
mother  of  Nero,  seated  !!!(6) — 125, 
another  Lustral  Basin,  found  in  the 
Temple  of  Isis,  at  Pompeii!— 127,  Bust 
of  Nerva— 128,  Drusus,  from  Pompeii— 
130,  the  Father  of  Trajan— 131,  Bust  of 
Septimius  Severus— 132,  Anlonia  the 
younger— 133,  Bust  of  Galba— 134,  Co 
lossal  Bust  of  Titus!— 138,  Trajan's 
Sister— 139,  Bust  of  Adrian— 142,  Co- 
lossal Bust  of  Antoninus  Pius! — 148, 
Tiberius— 149,  Bust  ofPupienus !— 15o! 
Bust  of  Caracalla— 151,  Tiberius— 153, 
Colossal  Statue  of  Claudiussealed,  from 
Herculaneum!— 156, Trajan,  from  Min- 
turnae!!— 158,  Bust  of  Lucius  Verus— 
159,  Statue  of  ditto!— 160,  Bust  of 
Probus!— 162,  Caligula,  from  Min- 
turnae!— 165,  a  magnificent  porphyry 
Basin,  supposed  to  have  been  used  as 
the  Lustral  Vase  in  aTempIe,  dedicated 
to  jEsculapius(7)— 166,  Colossal  Bust  of 

the  Gallery,  are  beautiful  Mosaic  Pictures ;  one 
of  which,  representing  Festoons  of  ribbon, 
is  similar  to  some  of  Raphael's  Arabesques.' 

(6)  Agrippina  seems  to  be  represented  at 
the  moment  when  told  that  her  unnatural 
son  dooms  her  to  death.  The  mild,  pathetic, 
deep  despair,  expressed  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  charming  Statue,  proves 
that  Sculpture,  when  carried  to  its  utmost 
height  of  excellence,  can  move  the  passions 
even  more  than  the  finest  poetry. 

(7)  It  resembles,  in  shape,  the  Basin  of  the 
Fountain  recently  discovered  in  the  Public 
Baths  at  Pompeii:  and  its  size  so  much  sur- 
passes the  usual  dimensions  of  Lustral  Basin?, 
that  it  more  probably  belonged  to  one  of  the 
aneient  public  Baths  at  Rome. 

24. 
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Caesar!— 168,  Statue  of  ditto— 170, 
Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius— 171,  Statue  of 
ditto  !— 172,  Bust  of  Adrian— 174,  Lu- 
cius Verus!— 177,  Colossal  Statue  of 
Augustus,  seated,  from  Herculaneum! 
—178,  Bust  of  Caracalla!— 180,  Livia, 
from  Pompeii! 

The  open  Court,  adjoining  to  the 
Gallery  of  ancient  Sculpture,  contains 
various  Antiquities;  among  which  are 
several  Statues,  found  in  Herculaneum  ;- 
Corn-mills  of  Lava,  which  were  brought 
from  Pompeii;  a  Machine  for  bruising 
olives,  in  order  to  make  oil  (also  of 
lava,  and  brought  from  Pompeii],  to- 
gether with  Diotae  of  creta  cotta  and 
terra  cot  to,* 

Hall  of  Flora.  208,  Colossal  Statue 
of  Flora,  found  in  Caracalla' s  Baths  at 
Rome!!!!    (According  to  some  opinions 
this  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Grecian  chisel 
does  not  represent  Flora,  but  Hope,  or 
one   of  the  Muses)— 209,    the   Torso 
Farnese,   attributed  to   Phidias,   and 
supposed  to  have  representedBacchus!!! 
—210,    a    Basso-rilievo   representing 
Bacchus  intoxicated !— 211,  Fragment, 
from  ancient  Capua,  supposed  to  have 
been   a    Psyche;    and    attributed    to 
Praxiteles!!!— 214,  a  Basso-rilievo  re- 
presenting   Orpheus,    Eurydice,   and 
Mercury;  and  supposed  to  be  very  an- 
cient Grecian  sculpture— 215,  a  Basso- 
rilievo  from  Herculaneum  !— 216,Bassi- 
rilievi,  one  of  which  represents  Seylla, 
the  famous  Promontory  of  Calabria— 
217,  Torso,  of  a  Boy !— 218,  a  Basso- 
rilievo    representing     Helen,    Venus, 
Cupid,  Paris,  and  Sueda ! 

Hall  of  Apollo.  220,  a  Colossal  por- 
phyry Statue  of  Apollo  in  his  theatrical 
dress!— 221,  a  Lustral  Vase  of  rosso 
antico,  from  Pompeii— 222,  ditto— 224, 
Isis— 228  and  229,  a  Group  represent- 
ing a  Phrygian  Slave  and  a  Tiger— 
232,  Apollo!— 235  and  236,  a  Group 
representing  a  Phrygian  Slave  and  a 
Tiger— 238,  a  Goat,  in  rosso  antico, 
from  Pompeii— 239,  Bust  of  Marcus 
Aurelius!— 241,  Bust  of  Annius  Verus 
—245,  Diana  of  Ephesus,  in  Oriental 
alabaster  and  bronze !— 249,  a  Lustral 
Basin,  from  Pompeii— 252,  Small  Sta- 
tue of  Meleager,  in  rosso  antico— 255 

(■)  This  Vase  (which  was  found  at  Gaeta, 
where  it  served  as  the  Baptismal  Font  of 
the  Cathedral,  till  removed  tbence,  to  enrich 


and  256,  a  Lustral  Basin,  from  Pompeii 
— 259,  Bust  of  L.  Junius  Brutus,  from 
Herculaneum! 

Hall  of  the  Muses.    264,  a  large  and 
beautiful  Vase  of  Greekmarble,  adorned 
with  Bassi-rilievi,  relative  to  the  Edu- 
cation of  Bacchus,  and,  according  to 
the  Inscription  it  bears,  executed  by 
Salpion,  an  Athenian  scuIplor(»j— 268, 
Clio,  from  Herculaneum — 269,    Small 
Statue,  in  terra  cotta,  representing  an 
actor  masked,  anddressedforthe  stage, 
from  Pompeii!— 270,  Terpsichore,from 
Herculaneum !— 271 ,  Mnemosyne,  from 
ditto!— 272,   Apollo   seated— 273,  Mi- 
nerva !— 274,  Melpomene,  from  Hercu- 
laneum!— 275,  Small  Statue,  in  terra 
cotta,  ofan  Actress,maskedand  dressed 
for    the   stage,   from   Pompeii! — 276, 
Erato,  from  Herculaneum — 281,  Ura- 
nia,  from   ditto!— 283,   Basso-rilievo, 
with  Seven  Female  Figures,  from  Her- 
culaneum—284,   Calliope!— 285,   Eu- 
terpe!—and  289, Thalia;  all  three  from 
Herculaneum — 290,  a  Small  Statue  of 
Apollo,  from  Pompeii! — 291,  Basso-ri- 
lievo,   representing    Four  Figures!!— 
292,  Polyhymnia! 

Hall  of  the  Venuses.  295,  Adonis, 
from  ancient  Capua!— 297,  Statue  of 
Venus  Genitrix /.'— 303,  Cupid,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  ancient  Copy  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Cupid  of  Praxiteles— 304, 
Group  of  Venus  and  Cupid— 306, 
Group  of  a  Child  and  a  Goose,  from 
Pompeii,  supposed  to  be  the  Copy  of  a 
celebrated  Group  in  bronze,  by  a  Car- 
thaginian sculptor— 307,  the  Marine 
Venus!— 314,  a  Small  Statue  of  Venus 
seated,  from  Pompeii! — 317,  Bacchus, 
in  the  character  of  an  Hermaphrodite! 
Hall  of  Jupiter.  32J,  a  Lustral  Basin, 
from  Herculaneum— 322,  a  Hermes, 
from  Herculaneum!— 323,  Hermes  of 
Euripides,  from  ditto— 325,  Bust  ofMa- 
rius — 329,  Jupiter  Stator  seated,  from 
Cumae  !— 334,  Bust  of  Marcus  Brutus — 
335,  Hermes  of  Homer — 336,  Hermes 
of  Socrates. 

Hall  of  Atlas.  337,  Atlas  supporting 
the  Celestial  Globe— 338  and  339,  two 
Lustral  Basins,  from  Pompeii! — 342, 
Bust  of  Antisthenes !— 343,  Homer, 
from  Herculaneum!— 344,  Bust  of  ^Es- 

the  Museo  Borbonico)  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  the  Lustral  Vase  in  the 
Temple  of  Bacchus  at  Formise. 
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chines,  from  ditto! — 345,  Bust  of 
Periander,*  from  ditto!— 346,  Bust  of 
Socrates— 347,  Bust  of  Euripides— 348, 
Bust  of  Lycurgus— 349,  Sylla,  from 
Herculaneum— 351,  Bust  of  Solon — 
353,  Bust  of  Zeno,  from  Herculaneum 
— 354,  Bust  of  Anacreon— 355,  a  Phi- 
losopher, from  Herculaneum! — 356, 
Bust  of  Demosthenes,  from  ditto — 361, 
Bust  of  Zeno— 362,  Statue,  supposed  to 
represent  Niobe— 363,  Bust  of  Hero- 
dotus—364,  Bust  ofLysias— 365,  same 
subject!— 366,  Bust  of  Euripides— 367, 
Bust  of  Sophocles— 368,  Small  Statue 
of  Cicero,  from  Herculaneum— 369, 
Bust  of  Carneades !— 370,  Bust  of  Plato, 
from  Herculaneum— 371,  BustofPosi- 
donius!!— 374,  Arislides,  found  in 
Herculaneum,  and  one  of  the  very  finest 
masterpieces  of  the  Grecian  chisel!!!! — 
375,  Bust  of  Socrates,  from  Hercula- 
neum. 

Hall  of  Antinous.  378,  Anlinous  !! — 
379,  Vase  ornamented  with  Bassi-ri- 
lievi  in  the  Etruscan  style,  from  Hercu- 
laneum!—381  and  382,  Candelabra — 
383,  Hermes  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides— 384,  a  large  and  splendid  Vase 
— 388,  a  Consul,  from  Pompeii— 389, 
Bust  of  a  Vestal !— 390,  Bust  supposed 
to  represent  Aratus!— 393,  Bust  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Indian  Bacchus! 
394,  Bust  of  Seneca— 396,  Bust  of  Ci- 
cero, from  Herculaneum— 397,  Statue 
of  Abundance,  from  Pompeii — 398, 
Bust  of  Claudius  Marcellus— 399,  Bust 
of  Juba  the  younger — 400,  Bust  of  a 
laughing  Faun  —  402,  ditto!  — 403, 
Bust  of  a  Philosopher!— 404,  Bust  of 
Vespasian  —  405,  Colossal  Bust  of  a 
young  Hercules— 410,  ditto,  of  Alexan- 
der!—412,  Bust  of  Jupiter,  from  Pom- 
peii—414,  Colossal  Bust  of  Juno  !— 419, 
ditto!— 425,  Bust  of  L.  C.  Lentulus— 
426,  Bust  of  Agrippina  the  elder— 430, 
Bust  supposed  to  be  the  Portrait  of  Te- 
rence, from  Herculaneum— 431 ,  Bust  of 
Plato,  from  Herculaneum;  unfinished 
—435,  Bust  ofVarro— 436,  a  Sibyl!— 
437,  Bust  of  Homer!! 

Cabinet.  440,  an  Hermaphrodite 
Faun!— 441,  Group  of  a  Love  and  a 
Dolphin— 442,  a  Statue  attributed  to 
Praxiteles,  and  called  "Venus  Calli- 
pige,  the  Bival  of  the  Venus  de'  Medici :" 
there  is,  however,  an  unpleasant  ex- 
pression in  the  countenance  of  the 
Venus  Callipige,  from  which  (he  Venus 


de'  Medici  is  exempt!!!— 445,  Small 
Statue  of  Bacchus,  found  in  the  Temple 
of  Isis  at  Pompeii— 446,  Venus,  from 
Pompeii— 447,  Small  Statue  of  Ceres, 
from  ditto— 455,  Small  Statue  of  a  Faun, 
from  Herculaneum — 457,  Small  Statue 
of  Siienus,  seated,  from  Herculaneum  ! 
461,  Small  Statue  of  Moschus  seated — 
473,  Bust  of  a  Lady,  from  Herculaneum 
479,  Small  Statue  of  a  Faun,  from  ditto 
—481,  Small  Statue  of  a  Philosopher 
seated— 487,  Small  Statue  of  Venus, 
found  at  Pompeii  in  two  pieces,  with 
gilding  on  the  hair,  and  the  drapery 
coloured!— 491,  Small  Statue  of  a  Fe- 
male, elegantly  draped. 

This  Gallery  of  ancient  Sculpture  like- 
wise contains  Columnsofprecious  mar- 
bles, found  in  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
and  other  parts  of  Magna  Graecia;  and 
near  the  open  Court  adjoining  the  se- 
cond division  of  the  Gallery,  the  Statue 
of  the  Priestess  Eumachia,  from  Pom- 
peii, has  been  lately  placed.  In  the 
open  Court  are  the  Measures  ofCapacity, 
found  at  Pompeii ;  and  a  small  perpetual 
Almanack  of  marble;  Corn-mills  of  lava; 
a  Machine  of  lava  for  bruising  olives, 
in  order  to  extract  oil;  together  with 
Diotae,  etc.,  all  brought  from  Pompeii. 

Gallery  of  the  Toro  Farnese.  497, 
the  Toro  Farnese.  This  celebrated 
Group  has  been  already  mentioned.  It 
was  originally  brought  from  Bhodes  to 
Borne;  but  removed  thence  to  Naples, 
about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  supposed  to  represent  Dirce 
bound,  with  the  hair  of  her  head,  to  the 
horns  of  a  Bull,  by  Amphion  and  Zethus, 
the  Sons  of  Lycus,  King  of  Thebes;  and 
their  Mother,  Antiopa,  commanding 
them  to  detain  the  Bull,  and  set  Dirce 
free.  Antiquaries  are  of  opinion  that 
this  Group  was  formed  from  one  solid 
block  of  marble,  by  two  Rhodian  artists, 
Apollonius  and  Tauriscus,  about  two 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
It  was  found,  cruelly  mutilated,  in  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla,  and  restored  by 
Giovanni  Battista  Bianchi,  of  Milan. 
The  head  of  the  Bull,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  figure  of  Dirce .  are  modern :  the 
trunks  alone  of  the  figures  of  Amphion 
and  Zethus  (one  leg  excepted)  are  an- 
tique; but  the  Statues  of  Antiopa  and 
the  Youth  seated  are  nearly  in  their 
original  state!!!— 498,  thecolossal  Her- 
cules of  Glycon,  found  at  Rome,  in  the 
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Baths  of  Caracalla,  and  one  of  the  finest 
Statues  extant :  it  represents  Hercules 
previous  to  his  deification!!!!— 499, 
demi-colossal  Statue  of  Tiberius— 500, 
Statue  of  Commodus. 

Ancient  Inscriptions  are  to  be  placed 
round  the  walls  of  this  new  Gallery. 

Apartment  on  the  ground-floor,  con- 
taining Egyptian,  Etruscan,  and  Os- 
can{') Antiquities.  Among  the  most  inte- 
resting of  the  Egyptian  Antiquities  are 
— 3,  a  Sepulchral  Monument,  of  blue 
granite,  ornamented  with  twenty-two 
Figures,and  covered  with  Hieroglyphics! 
— 4,a  Fragment  of  a  Sarcophagusof  black 
granite— 7,  a  Column  of  Egyptian  Mar- 
ble, surmounted  by  an  Ibis,  with  the  head 
and  feet  of  bronze,  found  in  Pompeii — 
11,  a  Small  Statue  of  Isis  with  gilt  dra- 
pery; found  in  her  Temple  at  Pompeii, 
and  mentioned  by  Winckelmann  .' — 16, 
an  Isiac  Table,  also  found  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Isis,  at  Pompeii— 17,  an  Harpo- 
cratic  Table  !— 20,  Bust  of  an  Egyptian 
Priest,  in  basalt.— First  Armoire.  35, 
Fragment  of  an  alabaster  Vase  for  pre- 
serving odoriferous  gum— 38,  Fragment 
of  an  Harpocratic  Table— 41,  Vase  of 
terra  cotta,  containing  the  Mummy  of  a 
Bird,  and  found  near  Memphis.— Second 
Armoire.  Bronzes.  239,  Isis  and  Orus — 
240,  a  Sistrum,  from  Pompeii— 246, 
ditto— 247,  Fragment  of  the  Figure  of 
Harpocrates— 252,  Harpocrates  seated 
on  a  Throne— 254,  a  square  Throne, for 
an  Idol— 259,  Statue  of  Serapis  seated— 
—261,  a  Group  of  Egyptian  Idols— 267, 
Fragment  of  a  Statue  of  Osiris— 269, 
Statue  of  Isis — 52,  an  alabaster  Vase  con- 
taining odoriferous  gum,  supposed  to  be 
that  for  which  Egypt  was  particularly  fa- 
mous—57  and  58,  two  Alabaster  Vases, 
very  valuable  on  account  of  the  Hiero- 
glyphics they  exhibit.— Third  Armoire. 
298,  a  Vase  found  at  Pactum—  307, 
ditto— 72,  Torso  of  an  Egyptian  Statue 
inscribed  with  Hieroglyphics  I— Fourth 
Armoire.  From  315  to  420,  Amulets, 
in  porcelain  of  various  colours,  inscrib- 
ed with  Hieroglyphics— 88,  a  rare  and 
valuable  Fragment  of  Papyrus— 91,  a 
small  Egyptian  Figure  of  porcelain, 
found  at  Pompeii  in  the  Temple  of  Isis— 
95  and  99,  small  Egyptian  Idols,  found 
at  Pompeii.— Fifth  Armoire.  120,  aPas- 


tophorus,  or  Egyptian  Priest,  kneeling! 
—Sixth  Armoire.  508,  a  well-preserved 
Vase  for  perfumes — 513,  an  Ivory  Basso- 
rilievo,  found  in  Egypt— 141  and  142, 
alabaster  Vases,  containing  odoriferous 
gum.— Seventh  Armoire.  Bronzes.  551, 
a  Sistrum  ornamented  with  the  figure 
of  a  Cat,  from  Pompeii — 554,  small  Sta- 
tue of  Harpocrates— 555,  a  Sistrum, 
from  Pompeii— 557,  Statue  of  Osiris — 
559,GroupofIsisand  Orus— 565,  Statue 
of  Apis — 572,  small  Figure  of  an  Egyp- 
tian Priest— 583,  Statue  of  A  pis  inscribed 
with  Hieroglyphics— 605,  a  Cat— 615, 
Isis  enthroned  with  Ofus— 617,  a  Cat 
and  Kittens. — Eighth  Armoire.  Bronzes. 
624,  an  Egyptian  Priest  kneeling — 
634,  an  Egyptian  Idol,  probably  Anu- 
bis — 188,  a  Column,  surmounted  by  an 
Ibis,  with  the  head  and  feet  of  bronze, 
found  in  Pompeii. 

This  Collection  contains  well-pre- 
served Mummies  of  the  human  species, 
in  painted  cases  of  sycamore-wood. 

Among  the   most  interesting  of  the 
Etruscan  Antiquities  are  : — 1,  a  Sacri- 
ficial Table,  exhibiting  Oscan  Charac- 
ters, from  Herculaneum— 4,a  bronze  Pa- 
tera, for  libations — 5,  aportable  bronze 
Altar — 6,  a  concave  Patera  in  bronze 
—12,  a  Statue  of  Minerva,  represented 
as  combating  against  the  Giants  of  Phle- 
gra  :  it  was  found  in  Herculaneum,  with 
the   hair   gilt — 21,  a  Small  Statue  of 
Diana,  likewise  found  in  Herculaneum : 
it  was  almost  entirely  gilt;  and  the  dra- 
pery is  much  admired! — 23,  Statue  of  a 
Wrestler  restored  as  a  Gladiator! — 25, 
Statue  of  a  Gladiator!  it  has  been  re- 
stored; and  the  countenance  resembles 
that  of  Meleager  :  The  three  last-named 
Statues  are  noticed  by  Winckelmann — 
29,  a  Basso-rilievo  found  at  Nola,  and 
representing^  Ulysses    in    repose— 38, 
Group  of  Electra  and  Orestes,    from 
Herculaneum  ! — 56,  Bust  of  a  Youth,  in 
bronze,  from  Herculaneum.  This  apart- 
ment likewise  contains  Etruscan  and 
Oscan  Inscriptions,  found  in  Hercula- 
neum   and   Pompeii— beautiful    Small 
Vases,   Lachrymatories,  and  Incense- 
Bottles— a  Wine-Cup— a  Vase  painted 
in  the  Etruscan  style,  and  supposed  to 
represent,  on  one  side,  Hylonome,  the 
favourite  of  the  Centaur  Cyllarus;  and 


(«)  The  Osci,  a  people  supposed  to  have  assisted  Turnus  against  jEneas,  once  inhabited 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
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on  the  other  Theseus  combating  with  a 
Centaur— a.  very  large  Yase  with  black 
figures  on  a  yellow  ground  :  they  repre- 
sent, on  oneiside,  ^Eneas  carrying  An- 
chises  on  his  shoulders,  Creusa,  Acha- 
tes, etc. ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  one  of 
the  Festivals  which  were  called  Nicte- 
lia,  and  celebrated  on  Mount  Cithaeron, 
in  honour  of  Bacchus.  This  Yase  was 
found  at  Nola— another  Yase,  supposed 
to  be  Etruscan,  with  paintingswhich  re- 
present the  story  of  Achilles  disguised  in 
femaleAttire  at  the  Court  of  Lycomedes. 
Apartment  on  the  ground-floor,  con- 
taining Bronze  Sculpture.  Numbers  3 
and  4,  Statues  of  Deer— 5,  (from  Hercu- 
laneum)  a  drunken  Faun,  reposing  on  a 
skine  of  wine !— 6,  a  Horse,being  one  of 
the  four  which  ornamented  the  Theatre 
in  Herculaneum! !— 7,  (from  Hercula- 
neumj  Mercury  seated ! !— 8,  (from  Pom- 
peii) a  large  caldron,  used  by  the  An- 
cients in  dyeing  cloth— 9,(from  Pompeii) 
Apollo  Pythius!— 10,  (from  Pompeii) 
another  Caldron,  used  by  dyers— 12, 
(found  near  the  Theatre  in  Herculaneum) 
an  Actress,  probably  a  portrait :  it  has 
glass  eyes— 19, (from  HerculaneumjBust 
of  a  Warrior— 15,  (from  Herculaneum)  a 
Dancer,  with  glass  eyes— 19,  (from  Her- 
culaneum) Bust  of  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
with  glass  eyes— 17,  (from  Hercula- 
neum) Bust  of  Caius  Caesar,  ill  restored 
—18,  (from  Herculaneum)  an  Actress, 
with  glass  eyes— 19.  (from  Hercula- 
neum) Bust  of  Lepidus  '.—20,  (from  Her- 
culaneum) Bust  of  Livia— 21,  (from 
Pompeii)  Bust  of  Tiberius— 22,  (from 
Herculaneum)  Statue,  somewhat  larger 
than  life,  of  a  Roman  Matron  veiled; 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  Theatre  at  Herculaneum) 
— 24,  (from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Hera- 
clitus— 26,  (from  Herculaneum)  a  Dan- 
cer, with  glass  eyes— 27,  (from  Hercu- 
Iateum)  Bust  of  Berenice  !  The  lips  and 
eyes  of  this  beautiful  Bust  appear  to 
have  been  ificrusted  with  silver— 28, 
(from  Herculaneum)  a  Discobulus,  with 
glass  eyes  !— 29,  (from  Herculaneum) 
Statue  of  Piety,  somewhat  larger  than 
life — 30,  (from  Herculaneum)  a  Discobu- 
lus,with  glass  eyes  !—3J,  (from  Hercula- 
neum) Bust  of  Ptolemy  Soter — 32,  (from 
Herculaneum)  an  Actress— 33,  (from 
Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 

(')  According  to  some  opinions,  this  Bust 
represents  Speusippus,  the  nephew  of  Plato. 


phus,  with  glass  eyes— 34,  (from  Hercu- 
laneum) Hermes  of  Sappho,  with  glass 
eyes— 35,  (from  Pompeii)  Bust  of  Tibe- 
rius—36,  (from  Herculaneum)  Statue 
somewhat  larger  than  life,  of  a  Roman 
Matron  veiled;  supposed  to  have  been 
an  architectural  ornament  in  the  Thea- 
tre—38,  (from  Herculaneumj  Hermes 
of  Augustus,  with  the  name  of  the 
artist,  Apollonius  of  Athens,  by  whom 
it  was  executed  ! — 40,  (from  Naples)  one 
of  the  Camillae,  instituted  by  Romulus 
—41,  (from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Pto- 
lemy Alexander— 43,  (from  Hercula- 
neumj an  Actress,  with  glass  eyes— 44, 
(from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Sylla  ! — 45, 
(from  Rome)  Bust  of  Commodus  ! — 46, 
(from  Rome)  Bust  of  Antinous — 47, 
(from  Herculaneum)  a  Statue  larger 
than  life,  and  of  that  description  with 
which  ancient  theatres  were  ornament- 
ed :  it  is  called  Antonia,  the  Wife  of 
Nero  Drusus— 48,  (from  Herculaneum) 
Bust  of  Scipio  Africanus,  with  Scars  of 
two  wounds  on  the  left  side  of  the 
head  1—49,  (from  Pompeii)  Fragment 
of  an  Equestrian  Statue,  which,  judging 
from  the  Ring,  with  the  Letters, on  one 
of  the  fingers,  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
presented a  Roman  Senator— 50,  (from 
Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Lucius  Caesar — 
— 51,  (from  Herculaneum)  a  colossal 
Statue  of  Nero  Drusus,  in  the  costume 
of  a  Sacrificator!  !— 52,  (from  Hercu- 
laneum) Bust,  supposed  to  represent 
Plato! !(')— 53,  (from  Herculaneum)  a 
sleeping  Faun ! !— 54,  (from  Hercula- 
neum) Bust  of  Architas  !— 55,  (from  Her- 
culaneunvjBustofDemocritus— 56,(from 
Herculaneum)  a  colossal  Statue  of  T. 
Claudius  Drusus.  On  the  fourth  finger 
of  the  left  hand  of  this  Statue  is  a  Ring, 
displaying  the  Lituus,  or  Augur's  Staff; 
a  stick  without  knots,  and  hooked  at 
the  end.  (»)— 57,  (from  Pompeii)  a 
small  Statue  of  Fortune,  with  Wings, 
and  an  Annulet  of  gold  on  the  left 
arm!— 58,  (from  Pompeii)  Apollino, 
holding  a  Lyre  with  silver  strings  in  one 
hand,  and  the  Plectrum  in  the  other!! 
This  exquisite  little  Statue,  the  eyes  of 
which  are  silver,  was  found  in  a  private 
dwelling— 59,  (from  Pompeii)  a  small 
Group,  supposed  to  represent  Bacchus 
and  a  Faun!  These  figures  have  silver 
eyes,  and  rest  upon  a  semicircular  Base, 

(»)SeeT.Liv.  lib.i. 
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ornamented  with  olive-leaves  of  silver: 
the  whole  was  found  wrapped  up  in 
linen;  and  marks  of  the  thread,  with 
whichlhelinen  wascomposed,  may  still 
be  traced  on  parts  of  this  beautiful  and 
excellently-preserved  work— 60,  (from 
Pompeii)  a  small  Statue  of  Nero  in  a  Car ; 
the  Cuirass,  the  Car,  the  horses,  the 
eyes,  and  the  lips  of  the  Statue,  are  in- 
crusted  with  silver— 61,  (from  Hercu- 
laneumj  a  colossal  Statue  of  Augustus 
deified!  the  costume  resembles  that  of 
Jupiter;  the  left  hand  is  armed  with 
lightning,  and  the  right  grasps  a  sceptre 
—62,  (from  Herculaneum)  a  Bust,  sup- 
posed to  represent  Marcellus— 63,  (from 
Pompeii)  a  half-length  figure  of  Diana, 
in  the  act  of  slaying  the  Children  of 
Niohe!  The  eyes  are  of  glass;  the  left 
hand  which  held  the  bow,  and  the  quiver 
which  was  slung  at  the  back  of  the  fi- 
gure, are  destroyed  by  time — 64,  (from 
HerculaneunijBust  of  Seneca,  peculiarly 
well  preserved,  and  finely  executed!! — 

65,  (from  Herculaneum)  a  colossal 
Statue  of  Marcus  Calatorius,  enveloped 
in  the  Toga.  On  one  of  the  fingers  of 
this  Statue  is  a  Ring  with  the  Lituus— 

66,  (from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Ptolemy 
Apion!— 67,  (from  Rome)  the  Infant 
Hercules  strangling  the  Serpents  sent 
by  Juno  to  devour  him ! ! — This  seems  to 
be  the  famous  Work,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  the  production  of  an  eminent 
Carthaginian  Sculptor,  or  a  beautiful 
imitation  of  that  work.  It  stands  upon 
a  Pedestal  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  re- 
presenting in  Basso-rilievo  the  Labours 
of  Hercules— 68,  (from  Herculaneum) 
an  incognito  Bust,  well  preserved— 69, 
(from  Herculaneum)  a  colossal  Statue  of 
Lucius  Mammius  Maximus,  in  the  cos- 

(')This  exquisite  Work,  according  to  tra- 
dition, made  part  of  the  colossal  Statue  of  a 
Horse,  anciently  placed  before  a  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  now  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  at 
Naples.  The  Populace,  believing  the  Statue 
to  have  been  cast  by  Virgil,  and  consider- 
ing him  as  a  Magician,  entertained  such 
mperstitious  notions  of  its  great  efficacy 
in  all  distempers  of  horses,  that,  when 
any  of  these  animals  were  ill,  they  were 
brought  from  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, however  distant,  to  be  led  round  the 
Statue:  therefore,  "in  order  to  abolish  so 
silly  and  inconvenient  a  custom,  Cardinal 
Caraffa,    Archbishop  of  Naples,  is  said  to 
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tume  of  a  Consul— 70,  (from  the  Island 
of  Ponza)  the  Mouth  of  an  Impluvium, 
which  supplied  the  Baths  of  Tiberius;  it 
still  contains  water— 71,  (from  Naples) 
colossal  Head  of  a  Horse !!(*)— 72,  (from 
Herculaneum)  a  Raven,  of  the  natural 
size  ;  which,  judging  from  the  hole  in  its 
beak,  was  probably  the  spout  of  a  foun- 
tain—73,  (from  Herculaneum)  a  Small 
Statue  of  Diana,  in  the  costume  of  a 
Huntress— 74,  (from  Herculaneum)  a 
Small  Statue,  representing  one  of  the 
Cabiri(a)— 75,  (from  Herculaneum)  a 
Small  Statue  of  Bacchus!— 77,  (from 
Herculaneum)  a  beautiful  little  Horse  of 
the  Greek  form,  with  a  silver  Head-stall 
and  Bridle— 79,  (from  Herculaneum)  a 
small  Statue  of  Silenus,  crowned  with 
ivy,  and  caressinga  young  Panther— 80, 
(from  Herculaneum)  a  small  Statue  of 
Alexander  the  Great  mounted  on  Buce- 
phalus, whose  Trappings  are  silver!  — 
81,  (from  Herculaneum) Silenus,  similar 
to  the  little  Statue  numbered  "79,"  ex- 
cept that  an  Otter  is  substituted  for  the 
Panther— 85,  (from  Herculaneum)  For- 
tune, in  the  costume  of  Isis;an  interest- 
ing little  Statue,  as  it  displays  the  attri- 
butes of  Fortune,  united  with  those  of 
the  great  goddess  of  the  Egyptians — 87, 
(from  Herculaneum)  another  Small 
Statue  of  Fortune  resting  on  a  Globe;  a 
position  in  which  she  is  rarely  placed 
by  the  ancients.  Her  necklace,  and  the 
border  of  her  Peplum,  are  incrusted 
with  silver;  and  the  Globe  is  ornament- 
ed with  the  same  metal!— 92,  (from 
Herculaneum)  a  Small  Equestrian  Statue 
of  an  Amazon — 98,  (from  Herculaneum) 
a  Small  Group  of  Silenus  mounted  on 
an  Otter — 100,  (from  Herculaneum)  a 
Little  Pig. 
Apartments  upstairs.    On  the  right, 

have  smelted  the  whole  of  Virgil's  Horse 
except  the  Head  in  question.  It  has, 
nevertheless,  been  asserted  that  this  cele- 
brated Head  of  a  Horse  was  not  a  component 
part  of  a  Statue,  because  it  appears  to  have 
been  cast  in  a  mould  by  itself:  but  this 
proves  nothing;  forWinckelmann  mentions, 
what  late  excavations  at  Pompeii  have  re- 
peatedly proved,  that  the  component  parts  of 
ancient  bronze  statues  were  cast  in  separate 
pieces,  and  afterwards  fastened  together  with 
nails. 

(2)  Deities  supposed  to  have  been  worshipped 
first  inPhcenicia,  and  subsequently  in  Greece. 
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previous  to  reaching  the  large  Landing- 
place,  where  several  Doors  lead  to  va- 
rious Branches  of  the  Museum,  are  Five 
Rooms  newly  furnished.  The  first  two 
contain  Works  of  Art  of  the  Middle 
Ages:  among  which  are  :— a  fine  Bust  of 
Dante,  in  bronze,  reputed  to  be  a  good 
likeness— a  piece  of  Plate,  beautifully 
executed,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini— and 
small  Pictures  carved  in  wood,  with 
foliage  remarkably  well  executed.  The 
Three  other  Booms  contain  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  the  Common  Pottery 
of  Pompeii:  among  which  are,  little 
Drinking-Cups  for  small  birds  confined 
in  cages— a  Vase  shaped  like  a  water- 
jug,  with  places  on  each  side  to  contain 
food  and  water,  and  a  moveable  iron 
net  on  the  top.  This  machine  was  evi- 
dently a  Coop  for  fattening  poultry; 
but  there  is  only  space  sufficient  for  one 
fowl  to  be  put  into  it  at  a  time— Pestles 
and  Mortars  of  a  shape  not  common  at 
present— very  curious  Beakers  for  wine 
—Lamps  without  end,  some  of  them 
rare  and  interesting,  especially  three, 
shaped  like  a  boat— and  a  figure,  be- 
tween six  and  eight  inches  high,  of  a 
Soldier  completely  armed,  with  the  an- 
cient Greek  Boots  on  his  legs. 

Above  these  rooms,  on  the  Large 
Landing-place,  and  in  an  Apartment 
to  the  left,  the  Papyri,  found  about  the 
year  1753,  in  a  Herculaneum  Villa,  are 
unrolled.  This  Library  of  Papyri  was 
discovered  immediately  under  what  is 
now  the  Garden  of  the  Augustine  Monks 
at  Portici :  but  as  the  Scrolls  of  Papyri, 
found  in  Herculaneum,  were  so  precisely 
like  charcoal,  that  they  had  been  con- 
stantly mistaken  for  it,  the  scrolls  in 
question  might  have  shared  the  same 
fate,  if  the  order  in  which  they  were 
placed,  one  above  another,  had  not 
excited  curiosity,  and  produced  an  exa- 
mination, which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
Greek  and  Latin  words,  written  on  these 
supposed  pieces  of  charcoal.  The  dili- 
gence of  the  excavators  was  inconse- 
quence redoubled;  and  seven  Inkstands, 
with  a  Stylus  case,  all  of  ancient  pot- 
tery, together  with  three  small  Busts, 
in  bronze,  one  representing  Epicurus, 
were  found  in  the  room  with  the  Pa- 

(■)  According  to  these  Papyri,  the  Work 
called  "  The  Economy  of  Aristotle"  was 
written  byTheophrastus. 


py  ri ;  which,  amounting  to  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  Scrolls,  were 
placed,  by  order  of  Charles  HI.  (then 
King  of  Naples),  in  the  Boyal  Museum  at 
Portici;  whence  they  were  removed  to 
the  Museum  at  Naples:  and  notwith- 
standing they  are  so  much  scorched  as 
to  resemble  tinder,  the  Padre  Antonio 
Piaggio  invented  a  machine  capable  of 
separating  and  unrolling  them.  Those 
hitherto  unrolled  are  four  hundred  and 
eight  in  number;  of  which  eighty-eight 
only  are  legible;  the  others  being  Frag- 
ments very  difficult  to  decipher.  Two 
volumes  of  these  Papyri  have  been  pub- 
lished;  one  in  the  year  1793,  and  the 
other  in  1809 ;  a  third  is  in  preparation 
for  the  press.  The  first  volume  contains 
awork,  by  Philodemus,  uponMusic;  the 
second  contains  a  Fragment  of  a  Latin 
Poem,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Babirius;  and  two  Books  (the  second, 
and  the  eleventh)  of  Epicurus  upon  Na- 
ture.. The  third  volume  will  contain 
(among  other  matter)  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  Books  of  Philodemus;  the  for- 
mer upon  Economy;  thje  latter  upon 
Pride.(')  It  is  conjectured  that,  of  the 
Manuscripts  still  remaining  to  be  un- 
rolled, twenty-four  are  Latin,  and  the 
rest  Greek. 

The  middle  door,  on  the  Landing- 
place,  leads  to  the  Library;  a  magnifi- 
cent apartment,  the  great  Hall  being 
two  hundred  and  twelve  English  feet  in 
length,  eighty  in  width,  and  eighty-one 
in  height.  This  Library  is  reputed  to 
contain  near  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  printed  Volumes,  and  above 
three  thousand  Manuscripts.  The  col- 
lection of  Books  printed  in  the  fifteenth 
century  is  particularly  valuable;  because 
it  comprises  those  published,  during 
that  period,  at  Naples,  many  of  which 
are  unknown  to  librarians  in  general. 
Here  likewise  is  a  superb  collection  of 
Books  printed  by  Bodoni ;  and  among 
the  manuscripts  are  the  Works  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  the  Aminta  of 
Tasso;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  written 
in  the  tenth  century;  two  Missals,  and 
a  Breviary,  which  belonged  to  the  Far- 
nese  Family;  the  Uffizio  of  the  Ma- 
donna, Illuminated  by  Giulio  Clovio, 

See  Offtcina  de'  Papiri,  descritla  dal  Ca- 
nonico  Andrea  di  Jorio. 
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bound  in  gold,  and  decorated  withBassi- 
rilievi!  andanotherPrayer-book,  called 
La  Floral  both  of  which  contain  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  in  Miniature  Painting,  and 
were  executed  for  the  Farnese  Family. 

On  the  right  of  the  Landing-place 
are  Antiquities  foundinHerculaneum, 
Pompeii,  Stabice,  Capri,  etc. 

First  Room,  called  the  Repository  for 
ancient  Glass.  The  Floor  is  composed 
of  ancient  Mosaics;  and  round  the  room 
are  shelves,  exhibiting  Glass,  white  and 
coloured,  of  almost  every  shape,  and  for 
almost  every  purpose,  known  to  the  an- 
cient and  the  modern  world.  Here  are 
Bottles  for  wine  —  Water-jugs  —  Bum- 
mers, not  unlike  those  in  present  use — 
Cups (»)— Fruit-plates,  several  of  which 
are  painted (2) — Funnels — Incense-bot- 
tles, supposed  to  have  been  Lachryma- 
tories, till  lately  found  with  odoriferous 
gums  remaining  in  them— large  Bottles 
of  Medicines,  found  in  an  Apothecary's 
Shop  at  Pompeii— Necklaces — Cinerary 
Urns,  in  two  of  which  remains  of  hu- 
man bones  are  visible— and  several 
pieces  of  Plate-glass,  found  in  Poim 
peii.  (3) 

Second  Room,  called  the  Cabinet  of 
Gems.  The  Floor  is  composed  of  An- 
cient Mosaics  :  and  here  are — Bings — 
Necklaces  —  Ear-rings  —  Brooches  — 
Chains— and  Nets  of  gold— Leaf-gold  for 
gilding,  found  in  Pompeii— Gold  Lace 
without  any  mixture  of  silk,  found  in 
Uerculaneum(4)— a  small  Deer,  made  of 
gold,  and  other  gold  ornaments  of  every 
description — a  Purse,  found  in  the  hand 
of  the  Wife  of  Marcus  Arrius  Diomedes, 
at  Pompeii— a  Sun-dial  of  bronze  in- 

(•)  Pliny  mentions  that,  in  Nero's  time, 
Vases  and  Cups  were  made  at  Alexandria,  of 
white  transparent  glass,  resembling  rock 
crystal  and  several  pieces  of  glass  in  this 
collection  may  be  so  described. 

(>)  Some  of  the  fruit-plates  in  the  Museo 
Borbonico  are  of  a  concave  form,  with  a  well 
in  the  middle— probably  meant  to  drain  the 
dissolved  snow  from  iced  fruits,  which  were 
much  esteemed  by  the  Ancients. 

(3)  Among  the  glass  vessels,  one  was  found 
containing  Rouge,  similar  to  that  worn  at 
present. 

(4)  Indian  Cloth  of  Gold  is  now  made 
without  any  mixture  of  silk. 

(5)  These  Pins,  which  resemble  bodkins, 
are  still  used  by  the  peasantry  in  Magna 
Graecia,  for  the  purpose  of  lacing  Bo- 
dices, etc. 


crusted  with  silver— silver  Bracelets-— 
Bings— Girdle-buckles— Pins,for  fasten- 
ing the  hair— and  others,  used  probably 
as  laces  for  bodices  and  buskins ^5) — a 
Mirror  of  metal,  enamelled  and  set  in 
silver(6)— silver  Cups— Plates— Dishes- 
Salvers — Vases — a  Patera— Spoons,  the 
bowls  of  which  are  invariably  round  and 
deep— Bassi-rilievi — small  Figures,  re- 
presenting a  winged  Genius,aLove,etc. 
— a  Serpent— a  Stag — a  large  quantity  of 
Colours  used  in  fresco-painting,  with  a 
Muller  of  verde  antique  ;  all  found  in  a 
Painter's  Shop  at  Pompeii— (some  of  the 
Colours  are  in  a  crude  state,  others  ap- 
pear to  have  been  properly  prepared  for 
use) (7) — two  Loaves  of  Bread;  stamped 
upon  one  of  which  are  the  following 
letters,— Erisqcrani... Riser... — a  Ho- 
neycomb —  Grain  of  various  sorts  — 
Fruits  —  Eggs,  and  other  Eatables  — 
Pitch — Soap— Sponges — a  Bottle  con- 
taining remains  of  Oil— another,  con- 
taining dregs  of  Wine— Flasks  for  wine, 
which  seem  to  have  been  cased  with 
reeds  according  to  the  present  practice- 
— Corks — a  Cheese-vat — Nets  for  catch- 
ing Birds  and  Fishes — Wearing-apparel 
of  linen  and  silk  (some  of  the  former 
was  found  in  the  washing-vessel)— and 
the  celebrated  Cameo,  said  to  be  the 
most  precious  work  of  its  kind  in  ex- 
istence; and  representing  the  Apothe- 
osis of  the  first  Ptolemy  on  one  side, 
and  the  Head  of  Medusa  on  the  other,  it 
was  found  at  Bome,  in  Adrian's  Mauso- 
leum. 

Third  Room  called  the  Repository 
for  Kitchen  Furniture  of  Bronze.  The 
floor   is  composed   of  Mosaics  found 

(6)  The  Ancients  seem  to  have  been  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  making  glassMirrors 
like  those  in  present  use:  Pliny,  however, 
mentions  Mirrors  of  Green  Glass;  the  first 
of  which  was  made  at  Sidon.  Nero  had  an 
Emerald  Mirror.  The  Roman  ladies  are  said 
to  have  carried  their  mirrors  always  about 
them:  it  likewise  appears  that  they  wore  false 
hair,  false  teeth,  false  eyebrows,  and  eye  - 
lashes,  pomatum,  rouge,  and  white  paint ; 
and  they  frequently  stained  their  hair. 

(7)  They  seem  to  consist  of  various  earths 
and  minerals  ;  and  one  of  the  latter,  the 
prevailing  colour  at  Pompeii,  precisely 
resembles  vermilion.  A  con  idcrable  num- 
ber of  Snail-shells,  and  the  Sea-shell  called 
Buccinum,  were  found  in  this  Shop. 
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among  the  ruins  of  Stabiae;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  placed  on  an  an- 
cient Mosaic  Table,  is  a  Portable  Stove, 
for  heating  water.  This  elegant  and 
useful  machine  was  found  in  Hercu- 
laneum.  Among  the  collection  are  a 
considerable  number  of  Candelabra — 
Kettles— Saucepans— Stew-pans — Bak- 
ing-pans—  a  Gridiron  —  Frying-pans 
(those  of  a  small  size,  for  frying  eggs, 
being  particularly  well  adapted  to  their 
purpose,  and  similar  in  shape  to  the 
egg-pans  now  made  of  earthenware  at 
Naples)— a  great  variety  of  elegantly- 
shaped  moulds  for  pastry — Skimmers — 
Ladles,  etc.,  together  with  a  Kitchen- 
grate  of  iron,  found  in  Pompeii.  Several 
of  the  bronze  utensils  are  lined  and  in- 
laid with  silver. 

Fourth  room,  called  the  Repository 
for  Steelyards,  Scales,  Weights,  Mea- 
sures, Lamps,  and  Candelabra.  The 
Floor  is  composed  of  Mosaics  from 
Stabiae:  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
placed  on  an  ancient  Mosaic  Table,  is 
an  elegant  Candelabrum,  from  which 
four  Lamps  are  suspended :  it  was  found 
in  the  Villa  Suburbana,  at  Pompeii. 
Among  this  collection  are— a  Balance 
for  one  scale,  and  three  Steelyards, 
lately  brought  from  Pompeii,  with  se- 
veral weights,  (■)  discovered  under  the 
earth  in,  or  adjacent  to,  the  Custom- 
house there.  The  Weight  attached  to 
one  of  the  Steelyards  displays  a  beau- 
tiful Bust  of  Bome,  whose  helmet  is  de- 
corated by  Small  Figures  of  Bomulus 
and  Bemus,  and  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Augustus — another  Weight, 
found  in  the  same  place,  resembles  a 
Pig,  and  is  made  hollow,  in  order  to 
contain  more  weights.  Here  also  are, 
a  superb  Lamp,  brought  from  the  dra- 
matic Poet's  House  in  Pompeii — a  great 
variety  of  other  Lamps— Candelabra — 
Lanterns  (one  glazed  with  horn)— Steel- 
yards—Balances —  Weights,  elegantly 
ornamented— Vases— and  aLustralFont 
inlaid  with  silver.  The  weights  are 
made  of  touchstone,  bronze,  and  lead. 

(0  The  pound-weight  of  Magna  Grapcia 
appears  to  have  been,  like  the  present  pound- 
weight  of  Naples,  between  ten  and  eleven 
ounces;  and  the  ancient  Steelyards  (if  we 
may  so  denominate  balances  made  of  bronze) 
resemble  those  now  used  at  Naples  in  shape, 
though  far  superior  in  beauty. 

I*)  Bisellii  were  privileged  stool?,  which 
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Fifth  room,  called  the  Repository  for 
Sacrificial  Vases,  and  other  appendages 
to  heathen  worship.  The  floor  is  com- 
posed of  Mosaics  from  Stabiae;  and  on 
the  Table  placed  in  the  centre  of  this 
room  are  — a  most  beautiful  Tripod, 
found  in  the  Temple  of  Isis,  at  Pompeii 
— several  superb  Vases,  one  especially 
merits  notice  —  and  an  elegant  little 
Brasier,  containing  ashes  originally 
found  in  it.  The  room  likewise  exhibits 
two  Couches  for  the  Gods,  carried  in 
procession  at  festivals  called  Lectis- 
ternia,  and  composed  of  bronze  inlaid 
with  silver — two  small  portable  Seats ; 
one  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Bisellium,  and  the  other  for  the  use  of 
the  priests (2)— several  Tripods,  beside 
that  already  mentioned — Vessels  for  in- 
cense—six Vases,  each  formed  like  a 
chalice— a  considerable  number  of  Can- 
delabra, two  of  them  inlaid  with  silver, 
and  shaped  like  pollard  trees:  several 
Lamps  are  suspended  from  the  branches 
— an  Haruspical  Altar! — a  Wine-cup, 
shaped  like  the  head  of  a  horse— Sacri- 
ficial Knives — aBrushsupposed  to  have 
been  used  in  sprinkling  the  purifying 
water,  and  like  that  now  used  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  for  a  similar 
purposed)— Sacrificial  Vases  of  various 
descriptions — Small  Idols  —  Protecting 
Deities  —  and  the  Bust  of  Epicurus, 
which  was  found  in  the  Library  with  the 
Papyri ! 

Sixth  Room,  being  a  Miscellaneous 
Repository.  The  Floor  exhibits  an  ele- 
gant Mosaic  Pavement  from  Hercula- 
neum  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
placed  on  a  Mosaic  Table  found  at  Pom- 
peii, is  a  superb  Vase,  shaped  like  a 
chalice,  and  inlaid  with  silver:  it  was 
brought  from  Herculaneum.  This  room 
likewise  contains  a  collection  of  Agri- 
cultural Instruments,  found  in  the  Villa 
Suburbano  at  Pompeii,  and  similar  to 
those  now  used  in  Magna  Graccia.  Here 
also  are  iron  Stocks, found  in  IhePrison 
of  the  Forum  Nundinarium  at  Pompeii 
— several  pieces  of  furniture  found  in 

held  two  persons ;  and  we  are  told  that  when 
people  of  consequence,  among  the  Ancients, 
walked  in  religious  processions,  theirsenants 
followed  them  with  seats. 

(3)  Every  ancient  Temple  contained  a  Vase 
rilled  with  purifying  water,  and  placed  near 
the  entrance:  with  this  water  every  person 
who  came  to  solemn  sacrifices  was  sprii  klcd. 

25 
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ancientBaths;  among  which  are  Strigils, 
used  in  hot  Baths  tor  scraping  per- 
spiration off  the  skin— elegant  Essence- 
bottles— a  Child's  Toy,  representing  a 
Carriage  —  a  Centurion's  Helmet,  dis- 
playing the  Conflagration  of  Troy,  in 
Basso-rilievo,  and  found  in  the  Forum 
Nundinarium  at  rompeii  —  Trophies, 
consisting  of  Helmets,  Cuirasses, 
Greaves,  Quivers,  Spears,  and  other 
arms  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  articles  which  compose  the  Tro- 
phies in  the  four  corners  of  the  Room 
were  found  at  Paestum,  and  the  rest  at 
rompeii— two  bells  for  marking  time  ; 
they  were  found  in  Pompeii  —  and  a 
Child's  Toy,  which  represents  a  War- 
rior's Car. 

Seventh  room,  being  a  miscellaneous 
Repository.  The  Floor  is  composed  of 
Mosaics  from  Pompeii ;  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room,  placed  on  a  Mosaic  Ta- 
ble from  Pompeii,  is  an  elegant  Port- 
able Stove,  which  appears  to  have  an- 
swered the  treble  purpose  of  imparting 
heat,  boiling  water,  and  cooking  small 
eatables:  it  was  found  inHerculaneum. 
This  room  likewise  contains  Fire-irons, 
in  shape  like  those  now  seen  on  hearths 
where  wood  is  burnt:  but  the  Irons  in 
question  are  so  peculiarly  elegant,  and 
so  very  small,  that  perhaps  they  be- 
longed to  a  portable  stove,  and  were 
used  as  a  trivet,  or  a  gridiron.  (>)  Here 
also  are  Chirurgical  Instruments  of 
every  sort  known  at  present,  and  seve- 
ral, the  use  of  which  is  now  unknown  ! 
— Inkstands,  with  remains  of  ink — Styles 
— Pens  of  Cedar— a  'Case  for  Styles — 
Tablets— Letters  for  stamping  bread ; 

(> )  The  Ancients,  like  the  modern  Italians, 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  economical  plan  of 
cooking  dinners  in  an  oven ;  and  one  of  the 
Ueposi lories  for  Bronzes  in  the  Mufco  Bor- 
honico  contains  a  Four  de  Campagne  pre- 
cisely like  those  in  present  use:  therefore, 
as  fire-places  were  not  common,  even  in 
kitchens,  Portable  Stoves,  for  heating 
water,  etc.,  must  have  been  a  great  conve- 
nience. 

(a)  Some  of  the  small  Bells,  in  the  Museo 
Borbonico,  appear  to  have  been  Hand-bells: 
we  are,  however,  1o!d  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  snapped  their  fingers 
when  their  wanted  a  servant :  but  this,  of 
course,  was  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Republics. 

P)  The  Doors  at  Pompeii  revolved  upon 
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which  Letters  appear  to  have  been  used 
in  a  manner  so  like  the  process  of  print- 
ing, that  one  wonders  such  an  invention 
should  have  escaped  the  Ancients  — 
Mirrors  of  metal— Opera-tickets  for  the 
boxes  and  benches;  the  latter  Tickets 
being  numbered  to  correspond  with  the 
number  of  the  seats  at  the  theatres — Mu- 
sical Instruments,  namely,  the  Sistrum, 
Cymbal,  etc.,  and  Flutes  made  with  hu- 
man bones — Bells  for  Cattle,  precisely 
like  those  used  at  the  present  day(a) — 
toilet-furniture;  among  which  is  Rouge 
and  other  paint — Dice— Distaffs ;  Spin- 
dles— small  Spinning-wheels — Pins  and 
Bodkins  of  ivory  —  Household-gods  — 
Door-cases  of  bronze — Nails — Screws, 
Locks— Keys— Latches— Bolts — Hinges 
— Pivots  (3j— Bridles — Bits ;  one  of  which 
was  found  in  the  mouth  of  the  skeleton 
of  a  horse — Stirrups — Rings — Necklaces 
—  Ear-rings— Bracelets — Pins  for  the 
hair — Ornaments,  called  Bullae,  worn  by 
young  Patricians  till  they  were  allowed 
to  assume  the  toga — silver  Cups — Sau- 
cers—and Spoons,  but  no  Forks (4)  — 
and  two  Tables  of  Bronze,  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Taranto, 

Apartments  containing  Sepulchral 
Grecian  Vases,  etc.  The  Pavements  in 
these  rooms  were  taken  from  Hercula- 
neum,  Pompeii,  Stabiae,  etc.;  and  arc 
particularly  beautiful.  The  Collection 
of  Vases  is  superb,  and  extremely  in- 
teresting. Those  found  in  the  Tombs 
of  the  Rich  and  Great  are  usually  light- 
coloured,  and  adorned  with  paintings, 
which  represent  mythological  and  his- 
torical subjects;  those  found  in  the 
Tombs  of  the  poor  and  undistinguished 

Pivots,  and  were  fastened  with  Bolts,  hang- 
ing from  Chains. 

(4)  The  Mirrors,  Combs,  Rouge,  and  other 
Pergonal  Ornaments,  belonging  to  this  Collec- 
tion, were  found  in  the  Tombs  of  Females  : 
the  Arms,  Armour,  Styles,  and  other  Writing- 
Apparatue,  in  the  Tombs  of  Men ;  the  Toys  in 
the  Tombs  of  Children,  whose  skeletons 
are  frequently  surrounded  with  Marbles, 
Tops,  and  jointed  Dolls.  Kitchen  and  Table 
Utensils  have  been  found  in  every  Tomb ;  as 
have  Vases  for  Wine,  Oil,  Grain,  etc.— so  that, 
by  examining  Ihe  abodes  of  the  Dead,  we  are 
taught  the  domestic  economy  of  nations  who 
inhabited  this  earth  from  two  to  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Dice,  likewise,  are 
continually  found  in  ancient  tombs. 
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are  usually  dark-coloured,  and  without 
ornament^1)     The  first  room  contains 
a  Table,  from  Pompeii,  mounted    on 
beautiful  Feet:  and  among  the  most  va- 
luable Paintings  on   the  Yases,  are- 
number  1509,  a  Bacchanalian  Proces- 
sion— 1514,  the  Centaur  ISessus,  carry- 
ing off  Dejanira,  and  overtaken  by  Her- 
cules—1519,  the  upper   part   of  this 
Painting  seems  to  represent  Hercules 
and  Antiope,  the  lower  part  a  Baccha- 
nalian Ceremony— 1616,  Persons  danc- 
ing the  Tarantella,  still  the  National 
Dance  of  Magna  Graecia— 1621,  Comus 
and  other  figures  1—1680,  the  Cover  of 
a  Patera,  or    perhaps  a  Soup-Tureen, 
displaying  Figures  beautifully  painted, 
and  supposed  to  represent  a  Marriage— 
1685,  Theseus  slaying  the  Minotaur. 
The  finest  Pottery  in  this  room  appears 
to  have  been  found  at  Buvo,  Nola,  and 
Locri.     Some  of  the  most  interesting 
Paintings,  on  the  Vases  of  the  second 
room,  are— 1342,  Bellerophon  destroy- 
ing the  Chimaera— 1343,  a  Ceremony 
supposed  to  relate  to  the  rites  of  Ceres 
— 1344,   Ceremonies    supposed  to  re- 
late to  the  Funeral  of  a  Hero— 1347, 
supposed  to  represent  Ulysses  and  Tele- 
machus  returning  to  their  Home.    This 
Vase    displays    several  Inscriptions  — 
1348,  on  one  side  is  a  Female  Figure, 
supposed  to  represent  Artemisia  bewail- 
ing the  death  of  Mausolus;  and  on  the 
other  side  Hercules  crowned  by  Victory 
— 1349,  on  one  side   of  this  Vase  is 
Apollo  defending  his  Tripod  from  the 
attacks  of  Hercules;  and,  on  the  other, 
Apollo    crowned    by   Victory  —  1441, 
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(>)  In  a  Tomb,  thirty  feet  under  ground, 
at  San  Agnello,  a  village  situated  in  the  Piano 
di  Sorrento,  a  skeleton  was  lately  discovered 
of  a  warrior,  cased  in  armour,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Phoenicians  who  co- 
lonized there.  The  armour  is  of  akind  which 
announces  nocommon  person;  but,  neverthe- 
less, the  skeleton  was  surrounded  with  plain 
black  vases,  and  incense-bottles  of  plain  red 
pottery :  an  unusual  occurrence.  The  Tomb 
likewise  contained  a  Lachrymatory,  of  Ori- 
ental alabaster,  and  apparently  of  Egyptian 
workmanship. 

(*)  Triptolemus  is  said  to  have  established 
the  Eleusinian  Festivals  and  Mysteries  in 
honour  of  Ceres. 

(3)  This  room  contains  Models,  in  cork,  of 
the  inside  of  three  Ancient  Sepulchres:  the 
largest  represents  the  Greco-Romano  Public 


Amazons  combating  against  their  Ene- 
mies—1442,  a  Vase  remarkable  for  its 
shape  and  Inscription— 1473,  a  Vase, 
the  painting  on  which  represents  the 
Theban  Sphinx  resting  on  a  stone.   The 
Pottery  in  this  room  was  chiefly  found 
at  S.Agati  de'  Goti.    The  third  room 
containsa  considerable  number  of  black 
unornamentedVases;  and  three  adorned 
with  Paintings ;  namely,  968,  Orestes 
consulting  the  Oracle  atDelphos,  as  to 
the  means  he  ought  to  employ  in  order 
to  appease  the  Furies,  who  tormented 
him  for  having  assassinated  his  Mother 
to  revenge  his  Father's  death— 971, 
Pelops  and  Myrtillus;    the   former   of 
whom,  by  bribing  the  latter,  who  was 
the  Charioteer  of  OEnomaus,  King  of 
Pisa,  obtained  the  victory  in  a  chariot- 
race,  and  thereby  won  the  hand  of  the 
King's  Daughter— and  the  Vase  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  adorned 
with  a  Painting  of  Ceres  teaching  Trip- 
tolemus  the  Art  of  Agriculture.^)    It 
was  found  in  the  district  of  Basilicata, 
anciently   Lucania.P)      Some   of  the 
most  interesting  Paintings  on  the  Vases 
of  the  fourth  room  are— 574,  the  Tri- 
umphs of  Love— 578,  a  Tomb,  denoted 
by  an  Ionic  Column  standing  on  two 
Steps,  and  the  figure  of  a  Man,  who 
holds  a  Bird,  taking  wing;  emblem- 
atical, perhaps,  of  the   Soul  escaping 
from  the  body  (4)— 579,  one  subject  re- 
presented on  this  fine  vase  seems  to  be 
Telemachus    (when    in   the  Island    of 
Ogygia),  reproached  by  Mentor;  and  on 
the  opposite  side  are  Hercules  and  Vic- 
tory—582,  Bellerophon  presenting  him- 

Sepulchre  at  Naples :  the  next  in  size  repre- 
sents the  inside  of  a  Tomb  found  at  Paestum; 
and  contains  a  Painting  (the  subject  of  whichis 
a  Combat),  Vases  for  purifying  Water,  Wine, 
Oil,  etc.,  a  Dish  for  Cerberus's  Sop,  and  the 
Corpse  placed  in  the  centre,  wilh  Arms  and 
Armour  by  its  side.  The  smallest  exhibits 
the  usual  contents  of  a  tomb ;  namely,  a 
Corpse  in  the  centre,  with  a  piece  of  Money 
in  the  mouth,  and  Incense-bottles  on  the 
breast  ;it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  breast 
of  a  corpse  surrounded  by  six  or  eight  In- 
cense-bottles);  Lamps,  Vases  forthepurify- 
ingWater,  etc., and  a  Dish  for  Cerberus's  Sop. 
(4)  A  Column  placed  over,  or  near,  a  grave, 
was  the  sign  of  a  Hero's  Cenotaph: 

"  Plant  the  fair  column  o'er  the  vacant  grave, 
A  hero's  honojurs  let  the  hero  have." 

Homee.  Od.  BooK  1. 
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self  to  Johales,  King  of  Lycia— 812,  a 
Patera  which  merits  notice,  on  account 
of  its  size,  and  the  Paintings  with  which 
it  is  ornamented— 731,  a  large  and 
heautiful  Patera,  found  in  the  district 
of  Canosa— 602,  a  Patera,  the  inside  of 
which  exhibits  a  Mask  of  Bronze,  the 
only  Metallic  Ornament  hitherto  seen 
on  ancient  Pottery.  Some  of  the  most 
interesting  Paintings  on  the  Vases  of 
the  fifth  room  are— 404,  Cadmus,  who, 
assisted  by  Pallas,  is  destroying  the 
Dragon  who  devoured  his  Companions. 
From  the  name  of  the  painter  found  on 
this  Vase,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
manufactured  at  Paestum  —  405,  the 
Sepulchre  of  Agamemnon,  with  Orestes, 
Pylades,  Electra,  etc.,  on  one  side;  and 
on  the  other  Clytemnestra  giving  her 
hand  to  ^Egisthns— 406,  a  Sacrifice: 
one  of  the  Camillas  is  represented  in  this 
painting— 407,  a  Combat  between  the 
LapiJhae  and  the  Centaurs — 410,  Bac- 
chantes: one  of  whom  is  playing  on 
the  Dorian  Flute— 499,  Hercules  and 
the  Bull  of  Marathon— 513,  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne.  Some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting Paintings  on  the  Vases  of  the 
sixth  room  are— 143,  Jason  killing  the 
Dragon  who  guarded  theGoldenFleece! 
—144,  Minerva  surrounded  by  the  Ar- 
mies of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  The 
Figures  are  black  on  a  yellow  ground; 
and  therefore  the  Vase  is  supposed  to 
have  been  manufactured  in  Sicily,where 
the  ancient  pottery  was,  generally 
speaking,  thus  ornamented— 146,  Her- 
cules, on  his  arrival  in  Sicily,  vanquish- 
ing Eryx;  and,  on  the  reverse  side  of 
theVase,  a  beautiful  ancient  Car— 148, 
a  Combat  for  the  Corpse  of  Patroclus— 
149,  the  Exploits  of  Lycurgus,  King  of 
Thrace— 233,  this  Vase  (a  Lecythus  for 
incense)  is  supposed  to  have  been  ma- 
nufactured by  the  Siculi;  and  the  Paint- 
ings it  exhibits  represent  Achilles,  in 
his  Car,  with  the  Corpse  of  Hector  tied 
to  one  of  the  wheels — 283,  Nessus  and 
Dejanira :  the  Vase  ornamented  with 

(0  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  driven  Bacchus 
from  Thrace ;  at  the  same  time  commanding 
that  he  should  no  longer  be  worshipped 
there. 

(a)  The  earthen  Vases  of  the  Ancients  were 
not  consecrated  to  the  Dead  alone,  but  fre- 
quently used  in  sacrifices  (especially  those 
offered  to  Vestal  and  likewise  given,  in  very 
early  ages,  as  prizes  to  the  Victors  at  Grecian 
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this  Painting  is  very  ancient— 192,  a 
Vase  which  proves,  by  an  original  crack 
in  the  globular  part,  that  it  came  out  of 
the  oven  thus  disfigured  by  loo  great 
heat;  and  consequently  that  ancient 
Pottery  was  painted  before  itwas  baked. 
The  most  remarkable  Paintings  on  the 
Vases  of  the  seventh  room  are — l,the 
Story  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia — 2, 
Perseus  presenting  Medusa's  head  to 
Minerva  is  represented  on  one  side  of 
this  magnificent  Vase;  and  the  other 
displays  a  beautiful  Triclinium,  round 
which  Five  Persons  are  seated  at  a  Ban- 
quet—4,  a  Tomb,  near  which  is  a  Fe- 
male Figure  seated,  in  an  attitude  de- 
noting grief;  and  behind  her  stands  an- 
other Figure,  supposed  to  representOld 
Age — 5,  a  Vase  which  particularly  me- 
rits observation  on  account  of  its  un- 
common size:  it  was  found  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Canosa;  and  is  ornamented 
with  paintings  of  an  iEdicula,  and  a 
Tomb— 6,  a  Vase  (also  found  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Canosa;  with  Paintings  which 
represent  an  iEdicula  and  Tombs— 1 19, 
a  Cinerary  Urn,  which  exhibits  a  Com- 
bat between  two  warriors— 76,  Ly- 
curgus, King  of  Thrace,  slaying  a  Bac- 
chante, who  kneels  for  Mercy  (')— 68, 
on  this  Vase  are  the  following  Greek 
characters,  "TEPMON:"  it  is,  there- 
fore, supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
prizes  awarded  to  conquerors  in  cha- 
riot-races (=)— 61,  a  beautiful  Lecythus 
(from  Locri^  ornamented  with  a  paint- 
ing of  a  seated  Figure  holding  a  Greek 
Inscription — 60,  on  this  Vase  is  the 
name  of  a  celebr  ted  painter,  Asteas, 
who  has  represented  Hercules  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Hesperides!— 59,  a  beau- 
tiful Painting,  supposed  to  be  Penelope 
bewailing  the  absence  of  Ulysses;  or 
Phaedra  lamenting  her  guilty  passion 
forHippolytus(3)— 98,  a  remarkably  ele- 
gant Patera,  found  at  Nola,  and  adorned 
with  Paintings  of  Amazons, and  a  youth- 
ful Warrior— 94,  in  the  central  Painting 
on  this  Patera  (likewise  found  at  Nola), 

festivals.— Earthen  Vases  filled  with  oil  were 
bestowed  on  the  conquerors  at  the  Panathe- 
na3a:  and  probably  this  sort  of  ware  served, 
also,  for  domestic  purposes. 

(3)  The  Vases  numbered  60,  and  59,  were 
both  found  at  Pd  stum,  in  a  Sepulchre,  the 
Model  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  third  room 
appropriated  to  Grecian  Vases.  The  Vases 
in  question  contained  perfumes. 
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are  two  Reticules,  similar  to  those  worn 
by  the  Ladies  of  Europe,  in  the  present 
day— 88,  a  Wine-cup  (formed  like  a 
ram's  head)  with  Paintings  which  re- 
present a  Bacchante  holding  a  Thyrsus, 
and  a  half-length  Figure  of  a  man— 87, 
a  Wine-cup  (formed  like  the  head  of  a 
mule)  with  a  Painting  of  a  winged  Ge- 
nius, who  seems  employed  in  arresting 
the  course  of  a  Hare — 27,  the  subject 
represented  on  this  Vase  is  Bacchus, 
with  a  Bacchante,  and  a  Faun ;  the  last 
being  in  the  costume  of  a  modern  Har- 
lequin —  32,  displays  a  Masked  Faun 
whose  costume  is  precisely  that  of  the 
Neapolitan  Pulcinella,  except  the  Mask, 
which  entirely  covers  the  face  of  the 
Faun ;  whereas  Pulcinella  wears  a  half- 
mask.  (r)  Among  the  most  remarkable 
Paintings  on  the  Vases  of  the  eighth 
room(z)  called  the  Nola  Repository,  are 
—20,  Hercules  destroying  the  Hydra  of 
Lerna— 30,  a  Fragment,  on  which  Her- 
cules is  represented  slaying  Busiris — 
5048,  a  Vase  on  which  is  a  Pulpit  for 
exhibiting  Little  Farces  acted  by  Ma- 
rionnettes,  and  precisely  like  the  Pulpits 
used  for  a  similar  purpose,  at  Ihe'pre- 
sent  day,  in  Magna  Graecia  —  2069, 
Plutus  seducing  a  youthful  Female.  The 
Inscriptions  on  this  Vase  allude  to  the 
Paintings — 2049,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Phoenix  advising  Achilles  not  to 
engage  in  theTrojan  war — 2053,  a  Faun 
rescuing  a  Bacchante  from  another 
Faun — 2066,  the  Marriage  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne, in  the  Island  of  Naxos — 
1984,Telemachus  coming  to  the  Palace 
of  Menelaus  at  Sparta,  and  Helen  at  the 
door,  offering  wine  to  her  youthful 
Guest— 2007,  Ulysses  and  Menelaus  con- 
ducting Chryseis  to  her  father — 2006, 
Menelaus,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  about 
to  stab  Helen,  whose  beauty  disarms 
him— 2004,  Orpheus,  with  a  seven- 
stringed  Lyre,  silting  between  Erato 
and  Calliope— 2012,  Ajax  paying  Mer- 
cury for  the  passage  of  the  Styx.  The 
Vase  ornamented  with  this  Painting  is 

(')  Perhaps  because  his  expressions  fre- 
quently conveyed  a  double  meaning.  Pulci- 
nella is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  JPoli- 
ttinedos. 

(2)  In  the  seven  Repositories  for  Pottery 
already  mentioned,  the  most  remarkable 
Vases  placed  on  Columns  and  Half-columns 
are  described  in  the  first  instance;  and  in  the 
second,  the  Vases  placed  on  Shelves;  but,  in 


highly  valued ;  it  seems  to  have  held  in- 
cense—2002,  Jupiter. sealed,  and  Hebe 
presenting  him  with  Nectar— 2001,  the 
Garden  of  theHesperides;  in  the  centre 
of  which  appears  the  tree  producing 
golden  apples,  guarded  by  the  Dragon 
who  never  slept;  and  two  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Hesperus,  one  giving  a  Cake  to 
the  Dragon,  and  the  other  gathering  the 
Fruit — 1925,  a  Praefericulum,  curious 
on  account  of  its  shape;  and  as  the  Fi- 
gures with  which  it  is  adorned  are  black 
on  a  yellow  ground,  they  were  probably 
executed  in  Sicily  — 1958,  this  Vase, 
shaped  in  the  lower  part  like  the  head 
of  a  Gryphon,  appears  to  have  been  a 
Wine-cup;  the  only  Figure  painted  on 
it  is  a  winged  Genius— 1943,  Hercules 
is  represented  on  this  Vase  gathering 
the  Golden  Apples  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Hesperides,  and  iEgle"  giving  the  Cake 
to  the  Dragon— 1941,  Orestes,  Pylades, 
and  Elect  ra,  at  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon 
—1948,  this  Vase,  the  lower  part  of 
which  resembles,  in  shape,  the  head  of 
a  Gryphon,  exhibits  a  Painting  of  a 
Combat  between  one  of  those  fabulous 
animals  and  an  Arimaspian(3)— 1947,  a 
Female  Juggler,  who  is  represented  in 
the  act  of  falling  upon  poniards  fixed 
in  the  earth  with  their  points  upward — 
1867,  Apollo  striking  the  Lyre,  and  Mar- 
syas  listening  1—1851,  supposed  to  re- 
present one  of  the  Festivals  called 
Trieterica,  and  instituted  by  Bacchus, 
in  commemoration  of  his  expedition  to 
India— 1850,  a  Mystical  Apparatus,  used 
in  the  worship  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus— 
1849,  Theseus  slaying  the  Bull  of  Mara- 
thon; Pallas  and  another  Warrior  are 
aiding  him,  while  Victory  presents  him 
with  a  Crown— 1860,  Penthesilea,Queen 
of  the  Amazons,  slain  by  Achilles  before 
the  Walls  of  Troy !— 1859,  Hercules 
strangling  the  Nemasan  Lion,  and  Mi- 
nerva assisting— 1856, the  Paintings  on 
this  Vase  are  supposed  to  represent  one 
of  the  Ceremonies  relative  to  theEleu- 
sinian  Mysteries— 1853,  the  Paintings 

(be  eighth   room,  the  Vases  standing  on 
Shelves  are  first  mentioned. 

(3)  The  Arimaspians,  according  to  fabulous 
history,  had  but  one  eye  ;  and  "waged conti- 
nual wars  against  the  Gryphons,  who 
collected  the  golden  sands  of  the  Arimaspias, 
a  river  of  Scythia. 

See  Milton.,  Paradise  Lost,  Book  II. 
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on  this  Vase  appear  to  represent  Her- 
cules deified— 1854,  the  Painting  on 
this  Vase  is  supposed  to  represent  Cas- 
sandra entreating  Apollo  to  endow  her 
with  the  gift  of  Prophecy !  1—1848,  this 
superb  Vase  (valued  at  ten  thousand 
Neapolitan  ducats)  is  adorned  with 
beautiful  Paintings,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent a  Festival  which  was  celebrated 
annually  by  the  Greeks,  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  when  the  Amphorae  containing 
the  new  wine  were  first  opened  for  use. 
At  an  Altar,  above  which  is  seen  a 
Hermes  of  the  god,  stands  a  Priestess 
clothed  with  deer-skin;  and  above  her 
head  is  written  in  Greek,  "  The  Sprink- 
ler:" because  she  commenced  the  Rites, 
by  sprinkling  the  Altar  and  the  Sacrifi- 
cators  with  consecrated  water:  she 
holds  a  Cup  (the  form  of  which  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  a  Metal  Cup, 
found  in  the  Vase),  and  appears  to  be 
drawing  Wine  from  one  of  the  Am- 
phora placed  on  the  altar,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  Libation :  she  is  at- 
tended by  a  Bacchante  holding  a  lighted 
Torch  and  a  Thyrsus;  and  two  other 
Figures,  namely,  a  Torch-bearer,  and  a 
Musician  with  a  timbrel,  make  part  of 
this  Group.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Vase  are  four  Bacchantes,  executed  in 
a  most  beautiful  style!!! — 1846,  this 
superb  Vase  (likewise  valued  at  ten 
thousand  Neapolitan  ducats)  surpasses 
that  numbered  1848,  with  respect  to 
the  preservation  of  the  varnish,  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  outlines,  and  the  ani- 
mation displayed  in  the  figures:  added 
to  which,  the  subject  chosen  by  the 
painter  is  particularly  interesting;  for 
he  has  represented  the  fatal  nightwhen 
Troy  was  annihilated.  Priam  may  he 
discovered  seated  upon  the  Altar  of 
Jupiter  Arceus,  and  hiding  his  face  with 
his  hands,  while  he  receives,  from  Pyr- 
rhus,  the  stroke  of  death.  Polytes,  who 
appears  to  have  defended  Priam  from 
the  sword  of  Pyrrhus,  lies  bleeding  at 
his  feet.  Seated  on  the  earth  is  a  Fe- 
male Figure,  supposed  to  represent  He- 
euba,  whom  Ulysses  stretches  out  his 
hand  to  raise;  while Diomedes dissuades 
him  from  so  doing.  Upon  the  Altar  of 
Jupiter  sit  two  of  the  Camillae,  tearing 
their  hair.  Another  Group  represents 
Cassandra  clinging  to  the  Palladium; 
while  Ajax,  having  already  mortally 
wounded  her  Lover  and  Protector,  Cho- 
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roebus,  threatens  her  life.  iEneas  is  re- 
presented conducting  Ascanius  and 
carrying  Anchises:  and,  according  to 
some  opinions, the  painter  has  exhibited 
Astyanax  as  dead,  to  express  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Trojan  Kings.  This  pe- 
culiarly beautiful  Vase,  discovered  in 
consequence  of  an  excavation  at  Nola, 
was  not  found,  like  many  others,  in  a 
sepulchre,  but  quite  alone,  and  care- 
fully preserved  in  an  outer  vase  ofcoarse 
clay;  which  circumstance,  added  to 
the  Greek  word  KA.A.OS,  "beautiful," 
being  discoverable  upon  it  in  three 
places,  seems  to  prove  that  it  was 
highly  estimated  by  the  Ancients.  The 
Vase  numbered  1148  was  also  found 
at  Nola. 

Apartments  containing  the  Farnese 
Collection  of  Easel  Pictures  and 
modern  Paintings  in  tempera.  The 
Collection  of  Easel  Pictures,  by  far  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  Museum,  is, 
however,  well  arranged;  one  or  more 
rooms  being  dedicated  to  each  School. 
The  apartment  called  Galleria  de'  Capi 
d'Opera  contains — No.  1,  Portrait  of 
Philip  II.  of  S;  ain,  by  Titian  !— 3,  Cha- 
rity, by  Schidone!!— 7,  the  Holy  Family, 
called  the  Madonna  del  gatto,  by 
Giulio  Romano!— 8,  Rinaldo  and  Ar- 
mida,  by  Agostino  Caracci!— 9,  the 
Madonna  and  Infant  Saviour,  St.  John, 
St.  Anne,  and  Josephin  the  back-ground, 
by  Raphael!!— 10,  the  Madonna,  the 
Infant  Saviour,  and  St.  John,  by  Ra- 
phael!—11,  Portraits  of -the  Duke  of 
Urbino  and  Bramante,  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto!— 12,  Leo  X.  seated  between  Car- 
dinals Luigi  de'  Rossi,  and  Giulio  de' 
Medici,  by  Raphael!— 13,  Alcides  be- 
tween Vice  and  Virtue,  by  Annibale 
Caracci!— 14,  Portrait  of  Cardinal 
Passerini,  by  Raphael— 16,  the  Transfi- 
guration, by  Giovanni  Bellino— 17,  a 
Sketch  of  Paul  III.,  etc.  by  Titian— 18, 
the  Holy  Family  and  St.  John,  by  Sebas- 
tiano  del  Piombo— 19,  Portrait  of  a  Car- 
dinal, by  Velasquez— 20,  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  by  Benvenuto  Garofolo 
—22,  Venus  and  a  Satyr,  by  Annibale 
Caracci— 24,  the  Assumption  of  the  Ma- 
donna, by  Fra  Bartolommeo— 25,  a 
large  Landscape,  by  Claude!!— 26,  a 
Pietd,  by  Annibale  Caracci!— 27,  St. 
John  contemplating  the  Saviour  while 
asleep,  painted  in  tempera,  by  Parmt- 
gianino— 28,  the  Magdalene,  by  Guer- 
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cino— 29,  Portrait  of  PaulIIL,  by  Titian 
—31,  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  by 
Correggio !— 32,  the  Madonna  del  Co- 
niglio,\)y  Correggio!— 33,  the  Angelo 
custode,  by  Domenichino!!— 34,  Por- 
trait of  Columbus,  by  Parmigianino  !— 
35,  the  Magdalene,  by  Titian— 36, 
Danac,  by  Titian  !!— 38,  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, sketched  from  Michael  Angelo's 
celebrated  picture  upon  this  subject,  by 
Marcello  Venusti!  Among  the  paintings 
in  the  other  Apartments  are  — Christ 
disputing  with  the  Doctors,  by  Salvator 
Rosa— a  small  Landscape,  by  Claude- 
two  Portraits,  by  Vandyck!  — two  Por- 
traits, by  Rembrandt!— the  Portrait  of 
a  Grandee  of  Spain,  by  Rubens— the 
Head  of  an  old  Man,  by  Rubens— St.  Mi- 
chael, by  Lanfranco— Calvary,  by  the 
Cav.  Rernardino  Gatli— St.  Cecilia,  by 
Agostino  Caracci— Portrait  of  a  Music- 
master— and  ditto  of  a  Lute-player, 
both  by  Agostino  Caracci— the  Fall  of 
Simon  Magus,  by  Lodovico  Caracci  !— 
the  Madonna  and  Infant  Saviour— and 
two  Children  laughing,  by  Parmigianino 
—a  Sea-view,  by  Vernet— two  Portraits, 
byLuini— the  Madonna  and  Infant  Sa- 
viour, by  Luini— the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  Cesarc  da  Sesto— the  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents,  by  Matteo  da  Siena, 
painted  in  1418— Portrait  of  Alexan- 
der VI.,  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo— 
Portrait  of  Americus  Vespucci,  by  Par- 
migianino—the  Madonna  and  Infant 
Saviour,  by  Raphael— Portrait  of  Ti- 
baldeus,  by  Raphael!— St.  John,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci ! !— the  Madonna  and 
Infant  Saviour,  by  the  same  Artist!!— 
two  large  Frescos,  by  Correggio— and, 
in  the  first  Cabinet,  Cartoons,  by  Ra- 
phael, Michael  Ahgelo,  etc.(') 

(>)  Excellent  Models,  in  cork,  of  the 
Temples,  Basilica,  etc.  at  Paestum,  and 
likewise  of  other  ancient  Edifices  in  Magna 
Grsecia,  are  placed  in  one  of  these  rooms. 

(*)  Persons  wlio  wish  to  make  Sketches, 
either  in  the  Musoo  Borbonico  or  at  Pompeii, 
shouldapply  for  permission  to  his  Excellency 
the  Minister  of  the  Casa  Reale,  al  Palazzo 
Vecchio. 

(3)  The  Canonico  Don  Andrea  diJorio  has 
published,  for  the  use  of  Travellers,  an 
elegant  Pocket  Map  of  Naples,  subjoined  to  a 
List  of  every  Ihing  best  worth  notice  there; 
and  persons  who  wish  for  a  more  detailed 
account  would  find  it  in  the  "  Naples'  Guide, " 


This  Gallery  likewise  contains  some 
of  the  Ashes  which  penetrated  into  the 
Cellar  of  the  Villa  of  Diomedes:  and 
which  still  retain  the  impression  of  part 
of  a  Human  Form;  supposed,  from  the 
necklace  and  bracelets  of  gold  found  on 
the  Skeleton  of  the  person  whose  corpse 
made  this  impression,  to  have  been  the 
Mistress  of  the  Villa :  her  skull  is 
preserved  in  the  same  case  with  the 
ashes.(a) 

The  Museum  is  usually  open  to  the 
Public  from  eight  in  the  Morning  till 
two  in  the  afternoon,  festivals  and  gala 
days  excepted  ;  and  foreigners  usually 
give,  to  each  Custode,  from  two  to  six 
carlini,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
party  he  attends,  and  the  trouble  he 
takes  in  explaining  things:  but  they  are 
not  expected  to  repeat  these  fees  every 
time  they  visit  the  Museum. 

Persons  who  purchase  Finati's  excel- 
lent account  of  the  Gallery  of  Sculpture 
are  not  expected  to  give  any  fee  below 
slairs,  except  a  trifle  to  the  door-keeper 
of  this  Gallery;  two  carlini  to  the  Cus- 
tode of  the  Apartment  which  contains 
the  Egyptian  Antiquities;  the  same  sum 
to  the  Custode  of  the  Hall  of  Bronzes; 
and  a  trifle  to  the  Porter  in  the  Vesti- 
bule :  and  persons  who  wish  to  dive 
deep  into  the  Antiquities  of  Magna 
Graecia  should  endeavour  to  obtain  an 
introduction  to  the  Canonico  Don  An- 
drea di  Jorio ;  who  is  not  only  a  distin- 
guished Antiquary,  but  likewise  most 
gentlemanly  and  agreeable,  and  a  kind 
friend  to  British  Travellers.  This  work 
has  been  materially  benefited  by  his 
luminous  publications.'3) 

Palazzo  Reale.^)  This  Edifice,  erect- 
ed by  the  Count  de  Lemos,  according  to 

published  in  Italian  and  English,  by  Sig.  I.  B. 
Ferrari,  Professor  of  Languages.— A  very 
handsome  4to  Work  is  now  publishing  in 
numbers  at  Naples,  entitled  Museo  R.  Bor- 
bonico, which  contains  outline  engravings 
of  the  contents  of  this  Museum,  accompa- 
nied bv  erudite  illustrations. 

(0  It  is  neessary  to  have  an  order  for  seeing 
the  Palazzo  Reale,  at  Naples,  and  the  other 
royal  residences.  These  orders  must  be 
signed  by  the  Lord  High  Steward  ;  and 
Foreigners  who  apply  for  them  pay  one 
piastre.  None  of  the  royal  residences,  how- 
ever, are  worth  seeing,  except  the  Palace  at 
Naples,  and  that  at  Caserta. 
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the  designs  of  the  Cav.  Fontana,  to 
whose  taste  it  does  honour,  contains 
magnificent  apartments  handsomely 
furnished,  and  enriched  with  fine 
Pictures;  namely,  the  Madonna  of 
Monte  Cassino,  by  Raphael— the  Car- 
dinal Virtues,  copied  from  Raphael  by 
Annibale  Caracci— Orpheus,  by  Caravag- 
gio — Christ  disputingwith  the  Doctors, 
by  the  same  master;  etc.,  etc.  Here 
likewise  is  a  Hall  hung  round  with 
Portraits  of  the  Viceroys  of  Naples,  by 
Massimo  and  Paolo  Matteis ;  and  a  hand- 
some Chapel  with  an  Altar  of  agate, 
lapis-lazuli,and  other  precious  marbles. 

The  Residence  of  Prince  Leopoldo, 
which  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  Palazzo 
Reale,  contains  the  finest  Collection  of 
Pictures  in  Naples. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Francesco.  The  found- 
ations of  this  Edifice  were  laid  in  the 
Piazza  Reale,  during  the  year  1817.  It 
may  be  called  a  triple  Church.  The 
largestofthe  three, placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  is  a  Rotondo,  covered 
by  a  Dome  ofvery  extensive  dimensions. 
The  two  minor  Churches  are  likewise 
surmounted  by  Domes;  and  Colonnades 
and  Statues  ornament  the  exterior  of 
the  Edifice. 

C Mesa  di S.  Ferdinando.  This  Church 
is  richly  adorned  with  marbles;  and  the 
Ceiling  of  the  Nave,  the  Cupola,  and  its 
Angles,  are  embellished  with  the  best 
Frescos  of  Paolo  Matteis.  The  Statues 
of  David  and  Moses,  in  one  of  the  Cha- 
pels, are  by  Vaccaro. 

Castello Nuovo— a  Fortress,  begun  in 
1283,  according  to  the  designs  of  Gio- 
vanni Pisano,  but  not  completed  till 
1546,  contains  the  Arsenal,  and  a 
Triumphal  Arch,  built  in.  honour  of  Al- 
phonso  of  Arragonc* 

Castello  dell'  Uovo.  This  was  once  a 
Villa  belonging  to  Lucullus.;  but  Wil- 
liam I.,  second  Kingof  Naples,  converted 
it  into  a  royal  residence.  It  derives  its 
name  from  its  shape. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  del  Parto.  The 
ground  on  which  this  Edifice  stands  was 
given  by  Frederic  II.,  of  Arragon,  to  his 
Secretary,  Sannazzaro;  and  behind  the 
high  altar  is  the  Tomb  of  that  great  Poet, 
by  PoggibonzL,  one  of  Michael  Angelo's 
scholars.  The  ornaments  are  too  nu- 
merous ;  but  the  composition  is  good, 
and  the  Rassi-rilievi,  allusive  to  the  Pis- 
catory Eclogues,  and  other  writings  of 


Sannazzaro,  are  finely  executed.  On 
the  sides  of  the  Monument  are  Statues 
of  Apollo  and  Minerva,  now  called  David 
and  Judith  ;  and  on  the  top  is  the  Rust 
of  Sannazzaro,  with  his  Arcadian 
name,  Actius  Sincerus,  placed  be- 
tween two  weeping  Genii.  The  inscrip- 
tion, 

"Da  sacro  rineri  flores.     Hie  ille  Maroni, 
Sincerus,  Musa,  proximus  et  tumulo," 

is  by  Cardinal  Bembo. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Brigida.  Here  is  the 
Tomb  of  Giordano,  and  a  Cupola  taint- 
ed by  that  distinguished  artist. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini. 
This  Edifice,  built  by  a  scholar  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo's,  is  reputed  to  be  a  fine 
specimen  of  architecture. 

Chiesa  dell  Incoronata.  Here  are 
remains  of  Paintings  by  Giotto. 

Chiesa  della Pietd  de'  Torchini.  This 
Church  is  ornamented  with  a  fine  Al- 
tar-piece, by  Solimene,  and  a  beautiful 
Painting  in  the  Lantern  of  its  Cupola,  by 
Giordano ! 

Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  la  Nova.  Here  is 
a  picture  of  St.  Michael,  attributed  to 
Buonarroti. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  di  Monteoliveto. 
Here  are  curious  Statues,  in  creta  cotta, 
by  Modanino  di  Modena,  representing 
illustrious  Characters  of  the  fifteenth 
century  :  and  that  called  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  is,  in  fact,  the  Portrait  of  San- 
nazzaro. This  Church  also  contains  a 
Picture  of  the  Purification,  by  Vassari 
(who  likewise  painted  the  Sacristy) ;  an 
Assumption,  by  Pinturicchio  ;  and  one 
of  the  best  Organs  in  Italy. 

Chiesa  del  Gesii  Nuovo,  or  Trinitd 
Maggiore.  This  Church,  one  of  the 
finest  at  Naples,  was  built  according  to 
'  the  designs  of  Novello  di  S.  Lucano  :  it 
has  suffered  considerably  from  earth- 
quakes: by  one  of  which  the  Cupola, 
painted  by  Lanfranco,  was  destroyed, 
the  four  Evangelists  excepted.  The  other 
Paintings  in  the  present  Cupola  are  by 
Paolo  Matteis.  Over  the  Great  Door  is 
a  large  Fresco,  by  Solimene,  represent- 
ing Heliodorus  driven  out  of  the  Tem- 
ple !  The  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  was 
likewise  painted  by  Solimene.  The  Cha- 
pel of  S,  Ignazio  is  ornamented  with 
fine  marbles,  and  the  whole  Edifice  in- 
crusted  and  paved  with  the  same.  The 
Chapel  of  the  Trinity  contains  a  Picture 
byGuercino. 
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Chiesa  diS.  Chiara.  This  was  origin- 
ally an  Italian  Gothic  Structure,  com- 
menced in  1310,  according  to  the  de- 
signs of  Masuccio,  who  likewise  built 
the  Campanile,  which,  though  not  com- 
pleted as  he  purposed,  is  much  admired 
in  point  of  architecture.  The  interior 
of  the  Church  was  adorned  with  paint- 
ings by  Giotto,  till  the  Regent,  Bario 
Nuovo,  not  understanding  their  merit, 
ordered  them  to  be  covered  with  white- 
wash. During  the  year  1744,  Vaccaro 
modernised  the  Nave,  which  was,  at  the 
same  time,  beautifully  paved  with  rare 
marbles,  and  embellished  with  a  Ceil- 
ing, painted  by  Sebastiano  Conca  and 
Francesco  La  Mura  :  that  part  which 
represents  S.  Chiara  putting  the  Sara- 
cens to  flight,  is  by  the  last-named  art- 
ist, and  a  work  of  great  merit :  he  like- 
wise painted  the  Picture  placed  above 
the  high  altar,  near  which  are  two  flut- 
ed Columns;  and,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, that  on  the  left  was  brought  from 
Solomon's  Temple. 

One  of  the  Chapels  contains  a  Picture 
by  Lanfranco;  and,  in  another,  some 
Paintings  by  Giotto  are  still  remaining. 
The  Bassi-rilievi  over  the  Great  Door 
deserve  attention.  (>) 

Chiesa  diS.  Giovanni  Mag  giore.  This 
Edifice  is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  a  Tem- 
ple which  was  erected  by  Adrian  to 
his  favourite,  Antinous.  it  was  con- 
secrated by  Constantine  and  St.  Helena 
to  St.  John  Baptist ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  its  great  antiquity,  a  Tomb  which  it 
contains  has  been  dignified  with  the 
appellation  of  Parthenope's  Sarcopha- 
gus. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Salvatore,  or  Gesii  Vec- 
chio.  Here  are  Paintings  by  Marco  di 
Siena, Francesco  La  Mura,  Solimene,  etc. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Domenico  Maggiore. 
This  Church  contains  an  Annunciation, 
attributed  to  Titian  rand  a  fine  Paint- 
ing, attributed  to  Caravaggio,  of  the 
Flagellation.  The  Ceiling  of  the  Sacris- 
ty is  ornamented  with  a  Painting  of  S. 
Domenico  in  glory,  by  Solimene  !  The 
Convent  belonging  to  this  Church  for- 
merly comprised  the  University;  whose 

(«)  This  Church  likewise  contains  an 
elegant  Latin  Epitaph  in  memory  of  a  young 
Lady,  who  died  on  the  day  destined  for  her 
nuptials. 

(»)  No  Invalid  sbxuld  attempt  to  visit  Uiece 


Professors  taught  their  Scholars  in 
vaults  underground. 

Chiesa  dello  Spirito  Santo.  This  is  a 
fine  edifice  in  point  of  architecture; 
and  contains  a  painting,  by  Francesco 
La  Mura,  which  represents  the  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  delta  Sanitd. 
Here  are  good  Pictures,  by  Giordano, 
Bernardino  Siciliano,  Andrea  Vaccaro, 
and  Agostino  Beltrano.  This  Church 
leads  to  the  Catacombs ;  as  likewise  do 
the  Churches  of  S.  Severino,  and  S.  Gen- 
naro  de'  Poveri.  The  Catacombs  of  Na- 
ples are  said  to  be  much  larger  than 
those  of  Rome  :  it  is  not  easy,  however, 
to  ascertain  this;  it  being  impossible 
to  penetrate  far  into  them.  The  general 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  they  were, 
like  the  Roman  Catacomb^,  Public  Bu- 
rial-places, formed  originally  by  exca- 
vations made  in  search  of  pozzolana.  (*) 

Chiesa  diS.  Giovanni  a Carbonara — 
worth  observation,  as  it  contains  a  Go- 
thic Tomb,  immensely  large,  of  Ladis- 
laus,  King  of  Naples;  another  of  Gio- 
vanni Caracciolo,  and  some  fine  Sculp- 
ture in  the  Vico  Chapel. 

Chiesa  de'  SS.Apostoli.  This  Church, 
erected  on  the  Site  of  a  Temple  of  Mer- 
cury, and  consecrated  to  the  Apostles, 
by  Constantine,  was  rebuilt  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  adorned  with 
particularly  fine  Frescos.  The  Ceiling 
of  the  great  Nave  and  Choir,  the  five 
Pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  latter,  and 
the  Angles  of  the  Cupola,  are  by  Lan- 
franco! as  likewise  are  the  Ceilings  of 
the  small  Chapels;  and  the  large  and 
beautiful  Fresco  over  the  Great  Door  is, 
by  some  authors,  attributed  to  the  same 
master.  The  Cupola  was  painted  by 
Benasca,  and  the  Lunettes  are  the  work 
of  Solimene  and  Giordano ;  the  latter  of 
whom  has  likewise  ornamented  the 
Cross  with  four  Paintings  representing 
the  Annunciation!  the  Nativity!  the 
Birth  of  the  Madonna !  and  the  Present- 
ation in  the  Temple!  The  High  Altar  is 
richly  embellished  with  precious  mar- 
bles ;  and  the  Filomarini  Chapel  ( great 
part  of  which  was  executed  after  the 

subterranean  repositories  ;  the  investigation 
of  which  cannot  be  wholesome,  even  for 
persons  in  health;  all  the  unhappy  sufferers 
during  the  last  Plague  having  been  thrown 
in  here. 
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designs  ofGuido,  by  Calandro  da  Ver- 
eelli)  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful  Basso- 
rilievo,  by  Fiamingo,  representing  a 
Concert  of  Children!  !  Opposite  to  this 
Chapel  is  that  of  the  Conception,  richly 
decorated  with  precious  marbles,  and 
embellished  with  Paintings  by  Solimene 
and  Marco  di  Siena. 

Arcivescovato.  This  Cathedral,  com- 
monly called  La  Chiesa  di  S.  Gennaro, 
the  Patron  Saint  of  Naples,  is  a  Tuscan 
Gothic  Edifice,  built  by  Niccolo  Pisano: 
but  the  ancient  Cathedral,  dedicated  to 
Santa  Restituta,  was  erected,  during 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  upon  the  Site 
of  a  Temple  of  Apollo.  Charles  I.,  of 
Anjou,  began  the  new  Cathedral,  which 
was  finished  in  1299  :  but  being  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  was  rebuilt 
by  Alphonso  I.  The  outside  is  incrusted 
with  white  marble,  and  ornamented 
with  two  Columns  of  porphyry.  The 
inside  is  not  splendid  ;  though  support- 
ed by  Upward  of  a  hundred  Columns  of 
Egyptian  granite,  African  marble,  etc., 
taken  from  the  Temples  of  Neptune  and 
Apollo.  The  Font,  placed  near  the  great 
Door,  on  the  left,  is  an  ancient  Vase  of 
Basalt,  adorned  with  the  attributes  of 
Bacchus  (decorations  not  very  appro- 
priate to  a  Christian  Temple.)  The  High 
Altar,  made  according  to  the  designs 
of  Cav.  Posi,  is  composed  of  precious 
marbles,  and  ornamented  with  two  An- 
tique Candelabra  of  jasper.  Under  the 
high  altar  is  a  Subterranean  Chapel 
called  II  Soccorsoy  which  contains  the 
relics  of  S.  Gennaro;  and  is  supposed 
to  be  a  remaining  part  of  the  Temple 
of  Apollo.  This  Chapel  is  incrusted  with 
white  marble,  supported  with  Columns 
of  the  same  ;  and  likewise  embellished 
with  Bassi-rilievi,  in  the  arabesque  style. 
Before  the  altar  is  a  Statue  of  the  Foun- 
der of  the  Chapel,  Cardinal  Caraffa,  at- 
tributed to  Michael  Angelo.  Adjoining 
to  the  present  Cathedral  is  the  ancient 
Church  ofS.  Restituta  ;  which,  though 
in  part  destroyed,  still  contains  Columns 
probably  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Apol- 
lo, and  some  Mosaics  of  the  time  of 
Constantine.  In  the  modern  Cathedral, 
and  situated  opposite  to  the  Church  of 
S.  Restituta,  is  the  Chapel  of  S.  Gen- 
naro, called  11  Tesoro,  and  built  in 

(»;  Domenichino  began  to  paint  the  Cupola, 
but  died  soon  after  the  commencement  of  his 


consequence  of  a  vowr,  made  by  the  city 
of  Naples  during  the  Plague  of  1526. 
The  entrance  to  this  Chapel  is  through 
a  magnificent  Bronze  Door,  adorned 
with  fine  Columns  of  rare  marble,  and 
Statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The 
interior  of  the  edifice  is  a  Rotondo,  em- 
bellished with  a  Cupola,  painted  by 
Lanfranco ! !  (')  and  supported  by  forty- 
two  Corinthian  Columns  of  broccatello  ; 
between  which,  on  festivals,  are  placed 
thirty-six  silver  Busts  of  Saints,  executed 
by  Finelli ;  and  eighteenBusts  in  bronze, 
by  other  artists.  Over  the  high  altar 
is  a  Statue  of  S.  Gennaro  in  the  act  of 
blessing  the  people  ;  and  likewise  a  sil- 
ver Tabernacle,  containing  the  Head  of 
the  Saint,  and  two  small  Vessels  filled 
with  his  Blood,  supposed  to  have 
been  collected  by  a  Neapolitan  Lady 
during  his  martyrdom.  Here  also  is  a 
Picture  of  S.  Gennaro  coming  out  of 
the  Furnace, bySpagnoletto.  ThePaint- 
ing  in  the  large  Chapel,  to  the  right  of 
the  high  altar,  is  by  Domenichino  !— as 
are  the  Arches  and  Angles  of  the  Ceiling, 
and  the  Pictures  in  three  of  the  small 
Chapels. 

The  Ceremony  of  liquifying  the  blood 
of  S.  Gennaro  takes  place  three  times  a- 
year;  namely,  in  May,  September,  and 
December;  andisan  interesting  sight  to 
Foreigners:  if  it  liquify  quickly,  the  joy 
expressed  by  the  Neapolitans  is  great; 
but  if  there  be  any  unexpected  delay, 
the  tears,  prayers,  and  cries,  are  exces- 
sive; as  the  non-performance  of  this  mi- 
racle is  supposed  to  announce  some 
dreadful  impending  calamity. 

Chiesa  di  S.  F  Hippo  Neri  de'  PP. 
Gerolimini.  This  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest Churches  at  Naples;  the  outside 
being  cased  with  marble;  the  inside 
lined  with  the  same,  and  divided  into 
three  aisles  by  twelve  magnificent  Co- 
lumns of  granite.  The  Pavement  is 
marble,  and  very  elegant :  and  the  High 
Altar  is  composed  of  agate,  sardonyx, 
jasper,  lapis-lazuli,  mother  of  pearl,  etc. 
Here  also  are  fine  Paintings  in  the  Angles 
of  the  Cupola;  a  celebrated  though 
much-damaged  Fresco,  above  the  Great 
Door,  by  Giordano,  representing  our 
Saviour  chasing  the  Buyers  and  Sellers 
from  the  Temple ;  over  the  fifth  altar, 

work ;  which,  from  motives  of  envy,  was 
obliterated  by  Lanfranco. 
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on  the  right,  Santa  Teresa  with  her  Car- 
melites at  the  foot  of  a  Crucifix,  by  the 
same  artist;  and  on  the  opposite  side, 
S.  Francesco,  by  Guido.  The  Chapel  of 
S.  Filippo  Neri  is  richly  decorated ;  and 
contains,  in  its  Cupola,  a  Painting,  by 
Solimene,  which  represents  the  Saint  in 
glory;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
high  altar  is  another  Chapel,  the  Cupola 
of  which  was  painted  by  Simonelli,  the 
subject  being  Judith  showing  the  Head 
of  Holofernes  to  his  army.  The  Chapel 
of  S.  Alessio  contains  a  Picture  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona;  and  in  the  Sacristy  are 
Paintings  attributed  to  Guido,  Domeni- 
chino,  Spagnoletto,  etc.  The  Ceiling  is 
by  Giordano. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Paolo  de'  PP.  Teatini. 
This  stately  Edifice  stands  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  Temple,  erected  by  Julius 
Tarsus,  Tiberius's  Freedman ;  who  con- 
secrated it  to  Castor  and  Pollux.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  portico  of  this 
Temple  remained  till  the  earthquake  of 
1688;  but  now,  only  two  Columns  and 
the  Entablature  areentire.  Thesenoble 
vestiges  of  antiquity,  two  Bases  of  other 
oolumns,  and  the  Trunks  of  the  Statues 
of  Castor  and  Pollux  (recumbent  figures 
half  buried  in  the  wall)  are  on  the  out- 
side of  the  Church ;  the  interior  of  which 
is  elegantly  incrusted  with  marble,  and 
ornamented  with  Paintings  by  Soli- 
mene, Massimo,  etc.  The  Frescos  on 
the  Ceiling,  by  Corenzio,  were  originally 
fine,  though  now  much  injured;  but  that 
above  the  Great  Door  is  in  good  preser- 
vation. The  Sacristy  contains  the  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  of  Solimene;  and  the  Cloisters 
of  the  adjoining  Convent  are  supported 
by  antique  Columns,  and  built  upon  the 
site  of  an  ancient  Theatre,  where  Nero 
first  exhibited  in  public;  because  he 
deemed  it  less  derogatory  to  imperial 
grandeur  to  act  with  the  awkwardness 
of  a  Beginner  in  one  of  the  Grecian  Ci- 
ties, than  in  his  own  Capital. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  This 
Church  is  said  to.  have  been  erected  on 
the  ruins  of  a  Temple  of  Diana;  and  has 
a  well-painted  Ceiling. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Pietro  a  Majella.  The 
Ceiling  of  the  Nave  is  finely  painted  by 
Calabrese ! 

Cappella  di  S.  Severo.  This  Chapel, 
the  Mausoleum  of  the  Sangro  family,  and 
called  S.  Maria  della  Pieta,  is  a  singular 


Edifice,  decorated  with  rare  marbles, 
and  surrounded  with  Arches;  each  of 
which  contains  a  Sarcophagus,  and  a 
statue  of  one  of  the  Princes  of  Sangro: 
attached  to  every  adjoining  pilaster  is 
the  Tomb  of  the  Princess  who  was  wife 
to  the  Prince  in  the  Arch;  each  being 
ornamented  with  a  Statue  representing 
the. most  conspicuous  virtue  of  the  Lady 
in  the  Tomb.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able Statues  is  that  of  Modesty,  cover- 
ed from  head  to  foot  with  a  veil;  through 
which,  however,  the  features  are  clearly 
discernible.  The  sculptor  was  Corra- 
dini.  Vice  undeceived  is  likewise  a  re- 
markable work;  it  represents  a  Man 
caught  in  a  net,  and  struggling  to  ex- 
tricate himself,  by  aid  of  the  Genius  of 
Good  Sense  !  the  sculptor  was  Queirolo. 
Here,  likewise,  is  a  dead  Christ  covered 
with  a  veil,  which  seems  damped  by  the 
sweat  of  Death!.'  The  sculptor  was  Giu- 
seppe San  Martino ;  and  all  these  works 
peculiarly  merit  notice  from  being  ori- 
ginal: as  neither  Greeks  nor  Bomans 
seem  to  have  attempted  showing  the 
face  and  form  with  distinctness  through 
a  veil.  The  Chapel  nas  suffered  severely 
from  earthquakes. 

Chiesa  della  SS.  Annunciata.  This 
Edifice,  which  was  destroved  by  fire, 
and  rebuilt  in  1782,  according  to  the 
designs  of  the  Cav.  Vanvitelli,  is  one  of 
the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  architecture  at  Naples.  The  Columns 
by  which  it  is  supported,  forty-four  in 
number,  are  all  of  white  marble.  The 
Prophets  in  the  Angles  of  the  Cupola 
are  by  Fischietti;  to  whose  pencil  thev 
do  honour.  The  Pictures  which  adorn 
the  High  Altar,  and  those  of  the  Cross, 
are  by  Francesco  La  Mura.  A  Chapel 
on  the  right,  near  the  high  altar,  is  or- 
namented with  a  beautiful  Pieta,  by 
Spagnoletto  :  and  another  Chapel,  near 
the  Great  Door,  contains  a  Picture  of 
the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  Cherubs, 
the  last  of  which  are  finely  executed. 
The  Ceilings  of  the  Sacristy  and  Tesoro 
are  painted  by  Corenzio ;  and  the  Presses 
exhibit  the  Life  of  our  Saviour  curiously 
sculptured  in  wood  (some  parts  being 
gilt),  by  Giovanni  di  Nola. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  del  Carmine— -su- 
perbly embellished  with  rare  marbles; 
and  containing  Paintings  by  Solimene 
Giordano,  and  Paolo  Matteis. 
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Chiesa  diS.  Martino.i*)  This  Church, 
which  once  belonged  to  the  magnificent 
Certosini  Convent,  now  the  Asylum  of 
Military  Invalids,  was  built  after    the 
designs  of  the  Cav.   Fansaga,    and  is 
more  splendid  and  beautiful  than  any 
other  sacred  edifice  at  Naples:  indeed, 
it  may  vie  with  every  church  existing, 
in  the  excellence  of  its  paintings,  and 
the  value  ofits  marbles  and  precious 
stones.    Above  the  Principal  Entrance 
is  a  Picture,  by  Massimo,  representing 
our  Saviour  dead,  and  attended  by  the 
Madonna,  the  Magdalene,  and  St.  John. 
The  Ceiling  and  upper  part  of  the  Walls 
of  the  Nave  were  painted  by  LSnfranco, 
except  the  Twelve  Prophets,  by  Spagno- 
letto,  which  are  particularly  fine! !  and 
the  Figures  of  Moses  and  Elias  by  the 
same  artist.    The  Choir    is  beautiful ; 
and  exhibits  Paintings  on  the  Ceiling, 
begun  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino,  and  finish- 
ed by  Berardino.    The  unfinished  Pic- 
ture of  the  Nativity,  immediately  behind 
the  High  Altar,  is  by  Guido,  who  did  not 
live  to  complete  it  :  the  other  Pictures 
are  by  Massimo,  Lanfranco,  and  Spa- 
.gnoletto;  that  of  our  Saviour  adminis- 
tering the  Communion  ( by  Spagnoletto), 
and  that  of  the  Crucifixion   (by  Lan- 
franco), are  much  admired.    The  High 
Altar  is  splendidly  adorned  ;  as  likewise 
are  the  Altars    of  the  Chapels.    That 
consecrated  to  St.  Bruno  contains  a  fine 
Altar-piece,  etc.,  by  Massimo—another 
Chapel  is  finely  painted  by  Matteis— an- 
other by  Solimene— another  is  embel- 
lished with  three  good  Pictures :  name- 
ly, St.  John  baptizing  our  Saviour,  by 
Carlo  Maratta!  St.  John  preaching,  by 
Matteis;  and  the  Decapitation  of  the 
Saint,  by  Massimo.    These  Chapels  are 
likewise    rich    in  Sculpture.     The  Sa- 
cristy  contains  a  Ceiling    beautifully 
painted  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino — Presses 
ornamented  with  Mosaics  made  of  wood, 
andexecutedin  amasterly  style byaGer- 
man  Monk,  in  1620— a  fine  Picture  of 
our  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  the  Madonna, 
the  Magdalene,  and  St.  John,  by  the  Car. 

(■)  TheChurchof  S.  Martinostandsnear  the 
Casteilo  di  S.  Eimo,  on  the  hill  called  Monte 
Vomero,  which  rises  above  the  City  of  Naples. 
To  persons  who  walk,  the  distance  is  incon- 
siderable ;  though,  from  the  steepness  of  the 
ascent,  and  almost  innumerable  steps  which 
compose  the  foot-way,  this  walk  is  fatigu- 


d'Arpino— St.  Peter  denying  our  Saviour, 
by  Caravaggio ! !— and  our  Saviour  ta- 
ken up  the  Holy  Stairs  to  the  house  of 
Pilate,  by  Massimo  and  Viviani.    The 
Ceilingand  Arches  of  the  Tesoro  are  by 
Giordano!  and  above  the  Altar,  which 
exhibits  magnificent  precious  stones,  is 
a  Painting  of  our  Saviour  dead,  with 
the  Madonna,  the  Magdalene,  St.  John, 
etc.,  a  highly  celebrated  work,  consi- 
dered as  the  masterpiece  of  Spagno- 
letto! !!     The  Council  Hall  contains  a 
Ceiling  painted  by  Corenzio— the'Doc- 
tors  of  the  Church,  ten  in  number,  by 
Paolo  Fignolio— and  the  Flagellation, 
by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino !     Thenext  Apart- 
ment contains  the  History  of  St.  Bruno 
round  the  Walls;  with  sacred  subjects 
on  the  Ceiling,  by  Corenzio  !     The  Cor- 
ridorsof  the  adjoining  Conventare  com- 
posed of  marble  supported  by  Columns 
of  the  same;  and  the  view  from  the  in- 
terior of  this  proudly-situated  Edifice 
is  enchanting.    Immediately  below  the 
Conventual  Garden  lies  the  large  flat- 
roofed  City  of  Naples ;  whose  streets  ap- 
pear like  narrow  footpaths;  while  the 
buzz  of  the  inhabitants,  looking   like 
pigmies,  and  the  noise  of  the  carriages, 
which  seem  no  larger  than  children's 
toys,  are  with  difficulty  distinguishable. 
On  one  side  is  Capodimonte,  and  the 
rich  Neapolitan  Campania:  on  another 
rise    the    majestic    mountains    of  the 
Apennine,  with  Vesuvius  in  their  front; 
while  on  another  lies  the  wide-stretch- 
ing Bay  of  Naples,  bordered  by  Portici, 
Resina,  Torre  del  Greco,  and  Torre  dell' 
Annunziata  on  the  left,  and  by  Nisida, 
Pozzuoli,  Baja,  and  the  Promontory  of 
Miseno  on  the  right:  and  in  Strabo's 
time,  when  the  shores  of  the  Bay  were, 
according  to  his  report,  so  thickly  lined 
with  towns,  villas,  and  temples,  that  the 
whole  presented  the  appearance  of  one 
continued  city,  this  prospect  must  have 
been  rich  and  beautiful  beyond  con- 
ception.   It  is  now  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  from  that  part  of  the  Con- 
ventual Garden  called  The  Belvedere.^) 

ing.  The  coach-road  is  circuitous,  but  good. 

(2)The  abominable  Neapolitan  custom  of 
throwing  dead  bodies,  without  coffins,  into 
burial-places  under  the  Churches,  renders 
those  which  are  most  used  as  receptacles  for 
the  Dead,  dangerous  to  the  Living. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  visit  the  Churches 
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Castello  S.  Elmo—Si  Fortress,  ori- 
ginally denominated  S.Ermo,  and  after- 
wards S.  Erasmo,  was  begun  by  the 
Normans;  and  is  chiefly  formed  out  of 
an  immense  rock,  said  to  be  hewn  into 
subterranean  apartments  which  extend 
to  the  Castello  Nuovo.  Charles  V.  made 
it  into  a  Citadel. (•) 

On  the  road  from  Naples  to  the  Church 
ofS.  Martino  is  the  Villa  F lor idiana, 
which  Travellers  usually  visit  :  and 
about  four  miles  distant  from  S.  Elmo, 
on  a  lofty  Hill,  stands  the  Church  of  the 
Camaldoli;  which  commands  a  most 
extensive  View,  and  is  embellished  with 
Paintings  by  Calabrese,  Baroccio,  etc. 
Albergo  de'  Poveri.  This  immense 
and  magnificent  building  (not  yet  fi- 
nished) is  an  Asylum  for  Orphans  and 
Children  whose  parents  cannot  afford 
to  give  them  the  advantage  of  educa- 
tion. Here  the  boys  are  instructed  in 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  engraving, 
the  elements  of  the  mathematics,  etc. ; 
and  the  Girls  in  sewing,  spinning,  weav- 
ing linen,  knitting,  and  other  things 
useful  to  the  poor. 

Naples  contains  several  Theatres.  The 
Teatro  Reale  di  San  CarlOj  the  largest 
and  most  splendid  Opera-house  in  Italy, 
was  so  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  during 
the  year  1815,  that  nothing  but  the 
party  walls,  and  front  of  the  building, 
remained  :  eleven  months  afterwards, 
however,  this  Theatre  rose  from  its 
ashes,  ornamented  with  even  more  than 
its  original  splendour;  and  exhibiting 
six  rows  of  boxes,  a  parterre  capable  of 
accommodating  six  hundred  and  se- 
venty-four persons  seated,  and  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  standing; a  stage, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  immense: 
spacious  corridors;  excellent  stairs; 
and  an  adjoining  edifice,  called  the  Ri- 
dotto,  which  comprises  ball-rooms, 
eating-rooms,  and  apartments  for  gam- 
ing; the  last  were  constantly  open, 
night  and  day,  till  the  Revolution ;  from 

least  objectionable  on  the  above-mentioned 
account,  should  confine  themselves  to  Santa 
Maria  del  Parto;  S.  Martino;  Trinita  Mag- 
giore ;  Santa  Chiara ;  S.  Domenico  Maggiore ; 
S.  Maria  della  Pieta ;  S.  Paolo ;  S.  Filippo 
Neri;  S.  Gennaro;  the  Nunziala;  and  the 
SS.  Apostoli. 

(«)  The  Hill  on  which  this  Fortress  stands 
was  anciently  called  Ermo,  from  a  Phoeni- 
cian word  signifying  high  and  sublime;  and 
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which  period  they  have  been  shut  up. 
The  Teatro  Reale  delFondo  is  another 
Opera-house,  smaller  than  San  Carlo, 
but  handsome.  The  Teatro  de1  Fio- 
rentini,  and  the  Teatro  Nuovo,  are 
appropriated  to  Buffa  Operas  and  Plays. 
The  Teatro  diSanFerdinandoislarger 
than  any  other,  except  San  Carlo.  The, 
Teatro  della  Fenice,  and  the  Teatro 
di  San  Carlino,  are  very  small,  but 
much  frequented  on  account  of  Pul- 
cinella,^)  who  exhibits  in  these  Thea- 
tres; and  is  a  character  peculiar  now  to 
the  Kingdom  ofNaples,and,  apparently, 
of  Grecian  origin:  his  performances 
are  highly  amusing  to  Personsacquaint- 
ed  with  the  Neapolitan  dialect.  The 
Teatro  della  Fenice,  and  the  Teatro 
di  San  Carlino,  are  usually  open  twice, 
during  twenty-four  hours.  The  Theatres 
Royal  are  opened  alternately;  because 
the  same  singers,  dancers,  and  musi- 
cians, belong  to  both. 

The  principal  Promenades  are,  the 
Villa  Reale;  the  Chiaja;  the  Giardino 
Botanico,  made  by  the  French,  and  si- 
tuated in  the  Foria,  on  the  way  to  the 
Campo  Marzo,  also  made  by  the  same 
nation;  who  likewise  constructed  a 
Road  called  by  them  Strada  Napoleone, 
which  extends  from  Naples  to  Capodi- 
monte;  and  is  a  magnificent  and  par- 
ticularly beneficial  work,  as  carriages, 
which  could  not  formerly  be  drawn  up 
the  hill  without  four  horses,  now  go 
constantly  with  a  pair;  so  that  this 
beautiful  drive  is  become,  during 
summer,  the  favourite  airing  of  the 
Neapolitans.  The  Road  begun  by  Mu- 
ral, and  extending  from  the  Mergellina 
to  the  western  extremity  of  Capo  Coro- 
glio,  is  likewise  a  beautiful  promenade, 
above  two  miles  in  length,  leading 
toward  Pozzuoli;  so  that  persons  who 
visit  that  Town  are  no  longer  com- 
pelled to  go  by  the  old  road,  which 
passes  through  the  Grotto  of  Posi- 
lipo.(3) 

subsequemly  acquired  the  appellation  of 
S.  Erasmo,  in  consequence  of  a  Chapel  being 
erected  on  its  summit,  and  dedicated  to  that 
Saint. 

(*)  In  Neapolitan,  Polecenella. 

(3)  Opposite  to  Capo  Coroglio,  a  narrow- 
path  on  the  left  leads  down  to  Reservoirs  for 
Fish,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  belonging  to 
Vedius  Pollio. 
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Persons  who  have  time  to  spare  would 
do  well  to  visit  the  Market  built  by  the 
French  in  imitation  of  an  ancient 
Forum  Venalium,  and  ornamented  by 
a  figure  of  Abundance  in  its  centre 
(this  Market  communicates  with  the 
StradaToledo).  British  Travellers  should 
likewise  visit  the  Chapel  of  the  Crocelle, 
in  the  Chialamone;  where  a  Monument 
has  been  lately  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  Rev.  John  Chetwode  Eustace; 
the  eloquent  and  animated  author  of 
"  The  Classical  Tour  through  Italy." 
Thismonument  consists  ofa  plain  tablet 
of  white  marble,  on  which, between  two 
pillars,  a  female  figure  (perhaps  repre- 
senting Italy)  stands  in  relief,  leaning, 
in  a  pensive  attitude,  on  a  tomb;  and 
by  her  side  is  a  stork,  in  the  act  of 
devouring  a  serpent.  The  inscription 
is  in  Latin,  and  ends  with  the  following 
lines  : 

"Care, vale!     Patriae  manet,  aetemumque  manebit, 
Te  genuisse  decus,  non  tumulasse  dolor." 

Great  care  should  be  taken  by  Fo- 
reigners to  procure  good  water,  a  scarce 
commodity  at  Naples ;  that  of  the  Fon- 
tana  Medini,  near  the  Largo  del  Cas- 
tello,  and  that  of  the  Fontana  di  S. 
Pietro  Martire,  and  its  environs,  is 
wholesome;  but  persons  who  do  not 
contrive  to  procure  water  from  one  of 
these  Fountains,  which  are  supplied  by 
an  aqueduct,  incur  the  risk  of  being  at- 
tacked with  a  dysentery,  or  some  other 
putrid  disease. 

The  Climate  of  Naples  differs  mate- 
rially in  different  parts  of  the  City.  Per- 
sons who  wish  for  a  situation  congenial 
to  weak  lungs  should  reside  in  the 
Foria.  In  the  Largo  del  Castello  and 
its  environs,  the  air  is  tolerably  soft: 
but  in  the  quarter  of  St.  Lucia,  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  sea, united  with  the  damp- 
ness occasioned  by  a  tufo  mountain, 
directly  under  which  the  houses  are 

(0  On  the  eve  of  the  Festival  of  Corpus 
Christi  the  Magistrates  of  Naples  give  a  Con- 
cert of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  to  the 
common  People,  in  a  long  and  wide  street, 
which  is  filled  up  for  the  occasion,  with 
Galleries  on  each  side ;  a  Fountain  in  the 
centre,  decorated  with  evergreens  and 
statues;  and,  at  the  upper  end,  a  handsome 
Jemple,  in  which  the  Musicians  are  placed. 
The  street  is  brilliantly  illuminated  ;  and  all 
these  preparations  are  made  within  the  space 


built,  renders  the  situation  dangerous 
to  invalids,  and  not  very  wholesome 
even  for  persons  in  health.  The  houses 
on  the  Chiaja  are  less  dangerous  than 
those  in  the  quarter  of  St. Lucia,  be- 
cause farther  removed  from  the  tufo 
mountain;  but  their  situation  is  too 
bleak  for  persons  afflicted  with  tender 
lungs.  Pizzofalcone  is  wholesome,and 
quiet ;  a  peculiar  advantage  at  Naples. 

The  society  in  this  City  is  not  so  good 
asatBome;  neither  is  the  Carnival  so 
brilliant:  but  the  Festival  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria Pie  de  Grotta,  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, is  a  sight  worth  seeing.  (') 

Here  are  several  Hotels,  and  a  consi- 
derable number  of  private  Lodging- 
houses;  among  the  former  of  which  are, 
The  Vittoria—The  Crocelle— and  The 
Gran  Bretagna. 

Mr.  Boskilly,  an  eminent  English  Sur- 
geon, resides  constantly  at  Naples,  as 
does  Mr.  O'Reilly, Surgeon  to  the  British 
Legation;  and  Mr.  Giordan,  a  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London.  One  or  two  English  Physicians 
usually  reside  there  also. 

The  character  of  the  Neapolitans  ap- 
pears to  have  been  mistaken  by  Travel- 
lers; who  seem  inclined  to  think  the 
lower  classes  cunning,  rapacious,  pro- 
fligate, and  cruel;  and  the  more  exalted 
ignorant,  licentious,  and  revengeful: 
this,  however,  is  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, true;  for  the  common  people  are 
open-hearted,  industrious,  charitable/2) 
and  though  passionate,  so  fond  of  drol- 
lery, that  a  man  in  the  greatest  rage 
will  suffer  himself  to  be  appeased  by  a 
joke;  and  though  a  Neapolitan  some- 
times does  an  injury,  from  the  first  im- 
pulse of  anger,  he  is  not  malicious. 
Those  among  the  common  people  who 
have  mixed  much  with  Foreigners  are 
expert  in  making  bargains,  and  eager 
to  extort  money;  but  those  who  have 
lived  chiefly  among  each  other  display 

of  six  hours.  The  concert  begins  at  eight  in 
the  evening,  and  ends  at  ten.  This  entertain- 
ment is  called  the  Festa  di  Chiatamone 

(a)  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  persons, 
among  the  lower  classes  of  Neapolitans,  who, 
from  motives  of  charity  alone,  adopt  and 
maintain  Foundlings ;  calling  them  Ihe 
Children  of  the  Madonna.  Charity,  however, 
is  a  virtue  found  among  all  ranks  of  persons 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Magna  Gracia. 
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no  such  propensities;  and  what  seems 
to  indicate  a  good  disposition  is,  that 
they  all  may  be  governed  by  kind 
words;  while  a  contrary  language  never 
fails  to  frustrate  its  own  purpose.  (') 
Gentlemen  of  the  church,  law,  and 
army,  are  well  educated :  and  in  this 
middle  rank  may  be  found  as  much 
true  friendship,  as  much  sterling  worth, 
and  as  many  amiable  characters,  as  in 
any  nation  whatsoever :  neither  are  ex- 
amples warning,  among  the  nobility,  of 
talents,  erudition,  and  moral  virtue; 
though  such,  for  a  length  of  years,  has 
been 'the  nature  of  the  Neapolitan  Go- 


vernment, that  persons  gifted  with 
power  to  distinguish  themselves  have 
seldom  ventured  to  exert  it.  Further 
we  should  recollect  that  Parthenope, 
long  the  envied  prize  contended  for  by 
Potentates,  and  consequently  accus- 
tomed to  a  perpetual  change  of  masters, 
has  lost  her  natural  energy;  and  is  be- 
come, not  from  her  fault,  but  her  mis- 
fortune, irresolute  and  inconstant;  al- 
though she  still  retains  that  quickness 
of  understanding,  and  perfect  civi- 
lisation, for  which  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  have  been,  from  ages  imme- 
morial, celebrated. 
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ENVIRONS  OF  NAPLES. 

Excursion  to  Baiae.— Virgil's  Tomb.— Grotto  of  Posilipo.— Island  of  Nisida.— Pozzuoli.— 
Cathedral.— Pedestal  ornamented  with  Bassi-rilievi.— Temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis.— Piers  of 
the  ancient  Mole.— Monte  Nuovo.— Lucrine  Lake.— Lake  Avernus.— Temple  of  Proserpine. 
—Grotto  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl.— Nero's  Villa  and  Vapour  Baths.— Caesar's  Villa.— Baiae.— 
Templeof  Venus.— CamerediVenere.— PublicBaths. -Temples  of  Mercury  and  Diana  Baiana. 
— Villa  of  Marius.— Piscinae  of  Hortensius.— Villa  of  Lucullus.— Piscina  Mirabile.— Capeand 
Port  of  Misenum.— CentoCamerelle.— SepoIcrod'Agrippina.— Amphitheatre  of  Pozzuoli.— 
Excursion  toCumae.—SoIfatara.— Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Puteoli.— Cicero's  Villa.— Arco 
Felice.— Ancient  Cumee.— Grotto  of  the  SibylsCumce  and.Cumana.— Tempio  de'  Giganti.— 
Excursion  to  the  Lake  d'Agnano.— Villa  of  Lucullus.— Baths  of  S.  Germano.— Grolla  del 
Cane.— Pisciarelli.— Astroni.—  Excursion  to  Caserta.— Aqueduct.— Palace.— Ancient  Capua. 
—Excursion  by  night  to  Vesuvius.— Best  Cicerone.— Expense  attending  this  Excursion.— 
Herculaneum,  how  discovered.— Description  of  lhat  City.— Descent  into  the  Theatre.— Ex- 
cursion to  Pompeii.— Destruction  of  Torre  del  Greco,  etc.  in  1794.— Least  fatiguing 
method  of  seeing  Pompeii.— Discovery  of  that  City.— Excavations  made  by  the  French.— 
Present  Appearance  of  Pompeii.— Objects  best  worth  notice  there.— Customs  and  Manners 
of  the  Moderns  similar  to  those  of  the  Ancients.— Excursion  to  Paestum.— Time  employed 
in  going.— Expense.— Cross-road.— High-road.— Nocera.— Cava.— Vietri.— Salerno. — Paes- 
tum: its  supposed  Origin.— Walls,  Gates,  Temples,  etc.— Sonnet.— Eboi.— Beneventum.— 
New  Boad  made  in  the  direction  of  the  Via  Aquilia.— Velia.— Laus.— Consentia.— llippo- 
nium.—  Rhegium.— Venusia.— Tarentum.— Canusium.— Cannae.— Barium.—  Egnatia.— 
Brundusium.— Oranto.— Metapontum.— Heraclca.— Siris.— Sybaris.— Excursion  by  Water 
to  Sorrento.— Situation  of  that  Town.— Accommodations.— Antiquities.  — Climate.— De- 
scription of  the  Plain  of  Sorrento,  etc.— Character  of  the  Sorrentines.— Provisions.— Lodging  - 
houses.— Massa.— Amalfi.— Castellamare.— Capri.— Excursion  to  the  Islands  of  Procida  and 
Ischia. 


EXCURSION  TO   BAIJE. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  mak- 
ing this  excursion  is  to  hire  a  caleche, 
from  nine  in  the  morning,  for  eight 
hours,  to  go  to  Pozzuoli,  and  wait  there, 

(t)  Some  writers  have  said  that,  among  Ihe 
populace  at  Naples,  there  are  forty  thousand 
persons  termed  Lazaroni  (a  word  derived 
from  the  Spanish  Lacero,  ragged"),  who, 
having  no  home,  are  compelled  to  make  the 


till  wanted.  Having  driven  in  this  car- 
riage to  the  end  of  the  Riviera  diChiaja, 
it  is  usual  to  dismount,  and  walk  to  a 
Garden,  where,  situated  on  the  summit 
of  the  arch  of  that  entry  to  the  Grotto 

streets  their  sleeping-place  :  thip,  however, 
is  a  mistake ;  for,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, there  are  not  more  indigent  persons 
without  a  bed  at  Naples,  than  in  other  cities 
of  Southern  Europe. 
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of  Posilipo  which  fronts  the  City,  stands 
the  Tomb  of  Virgil:  its  shape  appears 
to  have  been  a  cylinder,  with  a  dome, 
supported  by  a  square  base,  and  ten 
niches  for  cinerary  urns:  these,  how- 
ever, have  disappeared;  as  likewise  has 
the  bay-tree  by  which  this  Sepulchre 
was  once  overshadowed.  Virgil's  Tomb 
gave  birth  to  the  four  following  beau- 
tiful lines :  their  author  was  asked, 
"  Whether  he  would  preferFame  during 
life,  or  Renown  after  death?"  to  which 
question  he  answered  thus:  — 

"Virgilii  ad  tumulum  divini  praemia  Vatis, 
Extendit  viridem  laurea  densa  comam. 

Quid  tibi  defuncto  haec  prosit?  felicior  olim 
Sub  patulae  fagi  tegmine  vivus  eras." 

As  Antiquaries  have  questioned  whe- 
ther the  Ruin  shown  as  Virgil's  Tomb 
was  really  so,  it  may  not  perhaps  be 
superfluous  to  mention  that,  according 
to  the  statement  of  Eusebius,  his  re- 
mains were  removed  fromBrundusium, 
where  he  died,toNeapolis,  and  interred 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  that 
city,  which  is  reported  by  Pliny  to  have 
extended  no  farther  on  the  right  than 
the  rock  of  Megaris,  new  occupied  by 
Castel  dell'  Uova.  Donatus  asserts  that 
the  Tomb  was  placed  on  the  Via  Pu- 
teolana;  which,  according  to  the  an- 
cient Itineraries,  ascended  the  hill  of 
Posilipo,  but  did  not  pass  through  its 
Grotto;  and  the  Ruin  in  question  is  evi- 
dently so  situated  as  to  accord  with  the 
statement  given  by  Eusebius,  and  the 
assertion  of  Donatus. 

The  Garden  which  contains  thisTomb 
commands  a  magnificent  view :  (')  and 
in  an  Arbour  here,  Travellers  often  dine 
immediately  above  what  used  to  be  a 
place  of  interment  for  the  British  na- 
tion, before  they  had  a  consecrated 
Burial-ground  at  Naples. 

On  returning  hence  it  is  usual  to  drive 
through  the  Grotto  of  Posilipo,  closing 
the  carriage,  if  it  be  a  caleche,  while 
traversing  that  part  of  the  Giotto  which 
is  near  Pozzuoli,  and  at  times  damp 
and  unwholesome.  Strabo,  Seneca,  Pli- 
ny, and  other  Classics,  name  this  sub- 
terranean road  :  but  by  whom  it  was 
formed  is  unknown,  a  circumstance 
which  proves  it  to  be  very  ancient  : 

(■)  UaxKjiq  tt,<;  kerrvje,  the  ancient  appella- 
tion given  to  this  part  of  the  environs  of  Na- 
ples, means  a  cessation  from  sorrow:  and  no 


and  as  it  was  evidently  bored  through 
the  hill  of  Pausilypus,  to  facilitate  the 
communication  between  Neapolis  and 
Puteoli,  both  of  which  cities  belonged 
at  one  period  to  the  Cumaeans,  it  seems 
natural  to  ascribe  this  great  labour  to 
them  ;  who  were  accustomed  to  subter- 
ranean works,  judging  from  their  Tem- 
ple of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Grotto 
is  a  Chapel ;  in  the  centre  are  two  large 
funnels  cut  through  the  roof  to  admit 
light  and  air  ;  and  suspended  over  the 
road  are  lamps,  always  kept  burning. 
The  length  of  the  Grotto  is  computed  to 
be  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  six- 
teen English  feet,  its  breadth  twenty 
two,  and  i!s  heightin  the  most  lofty  part 
eighty-nine.  After  emerging  from  this 
singular  cavern,  the  road  to  Pozzuoli 
passes  the  Island  of  Nisida,  formerly 
Nests,  were  Marcus  Brutus  had  a  Villa  ; 
and  where,  now,  is  the  Lazaretto.  On 
arriving  at  Pozzuoli  (called  by  the 
Greeks,  Dicwarchia,  (2)  and,  by  the  Ro- 
mans, Puteoli,\l  is  necessary  to  engage 
a  Guide,  a  Boat  for  Baiae,  etc.,  and  a 
donkey  to  go  round  by  land  to  the  Lu- 
crine  Lake  :  a  couple  of  Torches  are 
likewise  requisite  for  the  subterranean 
part  of  the  excursion ;  and  may  be  pur- 
chased at  Pozzuoli :  and,  while  their 
Boat  is  preparing,  Travellers  usually 
visit  the  objects  best  worth  notice  in 
this  Town. 

Diccearchia  appears  from  Strabo  to 
have  been  a  Cumaean  Colony,  and  the 
Harbour  of  Cumae.  During  the  secound 
Punic  war,  the  Consul  Fabius  was  or- 
dered to  fortify  and  garrison  this  Town: 
which,  till  that  period,  had  only  been 
frequented  by  the  Romans  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  The  following  year  it 
was  attacked  by  Hannibal  without  suc- 
cess ;  and  soon  after  grew  into  a  naval 
station  of  considerable  importance.  The 
embassy  from  Carthage,  which  was  sent 
to  sue  for  peace  at  the  termination  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  disembarked 
here,  and  proceeded  by  land  to  Rome  ; 
as  did  St.  Paul,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  subsequent  to  this  epocha  ; 
and  before  the  commencement  of  his 
journey  to  Rome,  the  great  Apostle  of 

spot  can  exhibit  more  cheerful  beauty  than 
the  Hill  of  Posilipo. 
(a)  Atxwxpj(ta. 
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the  Gentiles  remained  seven  days  at 
Puteoli,  as  it  was  then  denominated, 
perhaps  from  the  stench  emitted  by  the 
sulphureous  and  aluminous  springs  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Strabo  speaks  of 
Puteoli  as  a  place  of  extensive  com- 
merce, particularly  connected  with 
Alexandria,  the  Emporium  of  the  East. 
The  Harbour  of  Puteoli  was  spacious, 
and  of  a  peculiar  construction  ;  being 
formed  of  vast  piles  of  stone  and  mor- 
tar, which,  owing  to  the  strongly  ce- 
menting properties  of  the  latter,  made 
with  sand,  now  called  Pozzolana,  be- 
came solid  and  compact  masses; and 
thus  being  sunk  in  the  sea,  afforded  se- 
cure anchorage  for  any  number  of  ves- 
sels. This  Harbour  possessed  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  conspicuous  Light-house. 
Puteoli  became  a  Roman  Colony  a.  u.  c. 
£58  ;  and  was  re-colonised  by  Augustus, 
and  likewise  by  Nero.  From  Cicero  we 
Jearn  that  it  was  a  Municipium;  and 
Festus  names  it  among  thePraefccturae  : 
it  espoused  the  cause  of  Vespasian  with 
such  zeal,  that  it  was  in  consequence 
called  Colonia  Flavia.  Antoninus  Pius 
repaired  the  Harbour  of  Puteoli.  Its 
Cathedral ,  once  a  Temple  consecrated 
to  Augustus,  exhibits  large  square 
stones  joined  together  without  cement, 
and  remains  of  Corinthian  Columns, 
with  an  Architrave,  all  of  which  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient  Edi- 
fice. In  the  principal  Piazza  stands  a 
Pedestal  of  white  marble J  found  in 
1693;  on  which  are  represented  Fi- 
gures in  Basso-rilievo  personifying  the 
fourteen  Cities  of  Asia  Minor,  destroy- 
ed, during  one  night,  by  an  earthquake, 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius ,  and  rebuilt  by 
that  Emperor.  In  the  same  Piazza  is 
an  ancient  Statue,  bearing  the  name  of 
Q.  Flavio  Masio  Egnatio  Lolliano;and 
not  far  distant  is  the  Temple  dedicated 
to  the  Sun,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Serapis;  {<)  a  magnificent  Edifice  erect- 
ed during  the  sixth  century  of  Rome, 
but  partly  thrown  down,  and  complete- 
ly buried  by  an  earthquake,  till  the  year 
1750  of  the  Christian  era;  when  it  was 
fortunately  discovered  by  a  peasant, 
who  espied  the  lop  of  one  of  the  Co- 

(')This  name  is  probably  derived  from 
two  Hebrew  words  denoting  the  burning 
fire,  or  substance.  See  Parkhurst's  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  7th  edit.  8vo,  p.  346. 


lumns  a  few  inches  above  ground ;  in 
consequence  of  which  an  excavation 
was  begun,  and  the  Temple  displayed 
to  view,  almost  entire  :  indeed,  had 
those  parts  which  were  thrown  down 
by  the  earthquake  been  restored  to 
their  proper  places,  this  Building  would 
have  exhibited  the  most  perfect  and 
one  of  the  noblest  vestiges  of  antiquity 
yet  discovered — but,  alas !  the  Kings  of 
Spain  andNaples,instead  of  restoring,  or 
even  leaving  things  in  the  state  where- 
in they  were  found,  have  taken  away 
columns,  statues,  all,  in  short,  that  they 
thought  worth  removal :  neither  have 
they  excavated  sufficiently ;  as  the  front 
of  the  principal  entrance  dues  not  ap- 
pear to  be  yet  unburied  :  enough,  how- 
ever, meets  the  eye  to  form  one  of  the 
most  interesting  objects  imaginable. 
This  Temple  is  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  English  feel  long,  by  a  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet  wide,  its  form  being 
quadrangular.  Its  Pavement  consists 
of  beautiful  marbles,  with  which  the 
whole  Edifice  appears  to  have  been 
lined:  three  ofitsColumnsaloneremain 
standing;  and  these  have  been  robbed 
of  their  capitals  :  each  Shaft  is  one  solid 
piece  of  cipollino.  Four  flights  of  mar- 
ble steps  led  to  the  middle  part  of  the 
Temple;  which  part  was  sixty-five  feet 
in  diameter,  and  of  a  circular  form ;  and 
near  the  Site  of  one  of  the  Flights  of 
Steps  are  two  Rings  of  Corinthian  brass, 
to  which  the  victims  destined  for  slaugh- 
ter were  probably  fastened  :  the  Recep- 
tacles for  their  blood  and  ashes  still 
remain ;  as  do  the  Bathing-rooms,  some 
of  which  are  nearly  perfect.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  in  and  about  this  Temple, 
added  to  the  circumstance  of  there 
being,  within  its  walls,  upward  of  thir- 
ty Small  Apartments,  several  of  which 
resemble  Baths,  induces  antiquaries  to 
think  the  Sick  and  Infirm  resorted 
hither,  to  bathe  in  consecrated  water, 
wbich  the  priests  of  Serapis  provided; 
obtaining,  no  doubt,  thereby,  a  consi- 
derable revenue.  (2) 

After  having  seen  this  Temple,  Tra- 
vellers usually  embark  in  their  little 
vessel,  and  examine  the  Piers  of  the  an- 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  is  seen  to 
peculiar  advantage  by  torch-light. 

(a)The  water  adjoining  to  this  Temple  is 
now  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

26. 
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cient  Mole,  a  magnificent  work,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  constructed  by  the 
Cumaeans,  and  repaired  by  the  Roman 
Emperers,  and  to  which  Caligula  joined 
bis  Bridge  of  Boats.  Then  leaving  on 
the  right  Monte  Nuovo  (formed  a.  d. 
1538,  in  thirty-six  hours,  by  a  volcanic 
explosion],  (>)  it  is  usual  to  land  at  the 
Lucrine  Lake;  {>)  between  which  and 
the  Lake  Avernus,  (3)  Agrippa  opened 
a  Canal  of  Communication,  forming  of 
both  the  Julian  Port :  and  in  this  vici- 
nity is  the  Lake  Avernus,  the  Tartarus 
of  Virgil,  described  in  the  sixth  book  of 
the  jEneid,  and  once  so  noxious,  that 
if  birds  attempted  to  fly  over  it,  they 
dropped  down  dead. (4)  On  its  banks  are 
ruins  of  a  Temple,  supposed  to  have 
been  dedicated  either  to  Proserpine  or 
Pluto  ;  and  hence,  a  shady  and  beautiful 
path  leads  to  what  is  denominated 
the  Grotto  of  the  oracular  Cumcean 
Sibyl,  supposed  to  have  led  from  Vir- 
gil'sTartarus  to  the  Cocy tus,  Acheron, (5) 
Styx,  Elysium,  etc.  Through  this  Ca- 
vern (the  Grotto  of  Posilipo  in  minia- 
ture), Travellers  proceed  by  torch-light, 
passing  what  are  called  the  Sibyl's 
Baths;  which  consist  of  three  small 
Chambers  decorated  with  Mosaics;  but 
now  filled  near  two  feet  deep  with  wa- 
ter: and,  after  quitting  the  Cavern,  the 
best  plan  is,  to  send  the  donkey  by  land 
toBauli,  re-embark  in  the  boat,and  pro- 
ceed by  water  to  Nero's  Villa;  where  it 
is  usual  to  visit  the  Vapour  Baths; 
which  are,  however,  intensely  hot,  and 
extremely  oppressive  :  the  Neapolitans 

(')The  earthquake  which  produced  Monte 
Nuovo  ingulfed  the  Village  of  Tripergole, 
filled  up  great  part  of  the  Lucrine  Lake, 
and  probably  destroyed  the  Oysler-beds 
ior  which  it  was  celebrated  by  the  Latin 
poets. 

(*)  According  to  Pliny,  a  Dolphin,  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  frequented  this  Lake, 
and  was  rendered  so  tame  by  a  Boy,  that  he 
would  sit  upon  the  Fish's  back,  and  cross 
the  Lake  in  this  manner. 

(3)  Supposed  to  ba  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano. 

(4)  Ancient  historians  assert  that  no  Fish 
couldexist  in  this  Lake:  at  present,  however, 
it  abounds  with  Fish  ;  and  many  aquatic 
Birds  not  only  fly  over  it,  but  repose  unhurt 
upon  its  bosom,  it  was  originally  called 
Aornos,  a  Creek  word,  which  means  with- 
out Binte.    See  Lieu,  lib.  vi. 


use  them  during  summer;  and  the  water 
here  boils  an  egg  in  two  minutes.  (6) 
On  re-embarking  for  Baiae   (so  called 
from  Baius,  a  follower  of  Ulysses),  Tra- 
vellers pass  other  Hot  Baths,  which 
belonged  to  Nero's  Villa  :  and  the  Steps 
which  led  from  that  Edifice  to  the  sea ; 
together  with  the  Ruins   of  Casafs 
Villa,  situated  upon  the  north  point  of 
the  Bay  of  Baiae.    The  first  object  of  in- 
rerest  which  presents  itself  at  Baiae  is 
the  Temple  of  Venus  Genitrix;  a  beau- 
tiful Ruin,  the  outside  of  which  is  octa- 
gonal, the  inside  circular.    The  garden 
immediately  behind  this  Temple  con- 
tains Chambers,  called  Camere  di  Ve- 
nere,  which  exhibit  remains  of  stucco 
Ornaments  finely  executed;  and  adjoin- 
ing  to  these  Chambers  are  Ruins  of 
Public  Baths.    In  this  vicinity  stand  the 
Temples  of  Mercury  and  Diana  Baia- 
na;  the  first  ol  which  is  a  circular  Edi- 
fice, nearly  perfect;  with  an  Aperture 
in  its  Dome  similar  to  that  of  the  Pan- 
theon:  the    second   is    a  picturesque 
Ruin;  and  appears  to  have  been  hexa- 
gonal without;  but,  like  the  Temple  of 
Venus,  circular  within.    Some  writers 
imagine  these  three  Temples,  as  they 
are  now  called,  made  part  of  the  Public 
Baths.     After  having  examined  them, 
Travellers  usually  return  to  their  boat; 
rowing  past  the  Villa  of  Marius,  and 
the  Piscina  of  Hortensius,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  may  still  be  discerned 
under  water,  and  then   re-landing  at 
Bauli,(y)  and  ascending  to  the  Villa  of 
Lucullus,  where  Tiberius  expired.    The 

(5)  The  Acheron  was  the  Achcrusia  Palus 
of  the  ancients  ;  called,  by  Virgil,  from  the 
blackness  of  its  water,  Palus  Tenebrosa. 
The  Lake  of  Fusaro  is  situated  on  the  Palude 
Acherusia;  and  al  certain  seasons,  aTraiteur 
resides  near  the  Lake,  and  supplies  Travellers 
with  dinner. 

(6)  The  Marchese  Mascara  has  made  a 
carriage-road  from  Nero's  Baths  to  the  Cape 
of  Misenum  ;  hoping  that  the  Neapolitan 
Government  wrould  grant  him,  as  a  compen- 
sation, "The  dritto  di  Barriera;  but  this 
has  not  yet  been  done:  and  his  only  recom- 
pense, at  present,  is  the  sightofa  new  colony 
of  Fishermen. 

(7)  This  spot,  according  to  tradition,  was 
originally  called  Boaulia,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Hercules  having  landed  here  with 
the  oxen  of  Geryon,  when  returning  from 
Spain :  and  on  the  sea-shore  near  Bauli  are 
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Substructions  of  this  Villa,  and  the  cele- 
brated Reservoir,  called  Piscina  Mira- 
bile,{i)  consisting  of  forty -eight  Piers, 
merit  observation;  as  does  the  neigh- 
bouring Cape  of  Misenum,  so  denomi- 
nated, according  to  Virgil,  from  Mise- 
nus,  one  of  the  followers  of  JEneas, 
whom  that  Prince  interred  there. (») 
Misenum,  probably  a  Cumaean  Port  in 
remote  ages,  was  the  Harbour  which 
contained  the  Roman  Fleelcommanded 
by  Pliny  the  elder,  at  the  time  of  that 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  buried  Her- 
culaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stahiae.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Augustus  it  became 
one  of  the  most  important  naval  sta- 
tions of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea,  as  Ravenna  was  in  the 
Adriatic;  and  the  summit  of  the  Hill  on 
which  stand  the  Ruins  of  the  Villa  of 
Lucullus,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
former  Port,  the  Stygian  Lake  (for  such, 
according  to  Virgil,  is  the  Mare  Morto, 
or  third  Basin  of  this  Harbour),  and  the 
Elysian  Fields,(3)  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mare  Morto.  When  returning 
from  the  summit  of  the  Hill,  it  is  cus- 
mary  to  visit  the  Cento  Camerelle,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  Prison  ;  and  con- 
sisting of  several  small  Subterranean 
Apartments  vaulted,  and  lined  with 
plaster.  After  having  seen  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  Guard-rooms, 

faint  traces  of  an  Edifice  supposed  to  have 
been  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Hercules 
Bovalius. 

It  was  in  the  Villa  of  Hortensius  at  Bauli 
that  Nero  received  his  mother  Agrippiua,  in 
order  to  deprive  her  of  life. 

(0  This  building  contained  Reservoirs  of 
purified  Water,  for  the  use  of  the  Roman 
Fleet;  which  water,  from  being  purified 
before  it  entered  the  Reservoirs,  was  not 
liable  to  become  putrid  when  kept  in  barrels. 

(»)  The  Harbour  of  Misenum  was  the  spot 
where  Octavius  Caesar  and  Antony  dined 
with  Sextus  Pompeius,  on  board  his  galley. 
During  their  dinner,  Pompeius's  Admiral, 
Menas,  originally  a  Slave  to  whom  he  had 
given  freedom,  came  behind  him,  and  said; 
"Shall  I  cut  the  cable. and  make  you  Master 
of  the  World?"  "  Why  did  you  not  do  so 
without  consulting  me?"  replied  Pompeius. 
"My  word  is  pledged;  I  must  abide  by  it." 

(3)  The  Elysian  Fields  are  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Roman  Burial-ground  for  persons  of 
opulence. 

(4)  It  is  usual  to  extend  this  excursion,  by 
visiting  the  Theatre  of  Misenum,  of  which 


and  descended  into  the  Vaults,  by  the 
aid  of  torches,  Travellers  usually  stop, 
on  their  way  back  to  the  Marina  di  Bauli, 
to  examine  a  double  Row  of  Columba- 
ria; and  then  visit  lastly  what  is  called 
II  Sepolcro  d'Agrippina;  though  pro- 
bably it  was  a  Corridor  of  the  Theatre 
which  belonged  to  her  Villa;  for,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  she  was  privately 
buried,  after  having  been  killed  by  or- 
der of  Nero;  and  the  identical  spot 
which  enclosed  her  remains  is  un- 
known.^) 

On  returning  to  Pozzuoli,  Travellers 
usually  go  (while  their  carriage  is  getting 
ready)  to  visit  the  Amphitheatre.  This 
Edifice,  though  belter  preserved  than 
any  other  ancient  Structure  at  Pozzuoli, 
has  suffered  considerably  from  earth- 
quakes. Its  form  is  an  oval,  and  it  had 
two  storeys;  its  Arena  is  about  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety  feet  long,  by  a  hundred 
and  thirty  wide:  its  Walls  are  composed 
of  large  square  stones  ;  and  the  number 
of  spectators  it  contained  was  forty-five 
thousand.  Near  this  spot  is  a  Subterra- 
nean Ruin,  called  II  Laberinto  di  De- 
dalo;  but  more  probably  a  Reservoir 
for  the  water  used  in  the  Amphi- 
theatre.^) 

EXCURSION  TO  CUMiE,  ETC. 

In  order  to  visit  Cumae,  etc.,  it  is  ad- 
part  of  the  Proscenium,  the  Declivity  for 
Seats,  and  the  Corridors,  remain:  and  by 
likewise  visiting  the  Grolla  Traconora,  a 
vast  Reservoir  under  the  promontory,  and 
the  Fish-ponds  of  Lucullus  under  its  western 
side.  Pliny  says,  the  Fishes  in  these  Reser- 
voirs, belonging  to  the  Roman  Villas  at 
Bai?e,  were  so  tame,  that  they  fed  out  of  the 
hand;  and  when  called  by  their  feeders, 
leaped  out  of  the  water;  that  each  Fish 
knew  its  name;  and  that  several  of  them 
were  decorated  with  necklaces  and  ear- 
rings. 

(5)  The  expenses  usually  attendant  upon 
this  excursion  are:  Caleche,if  it  go  no  farther 
than  Pozzuoli,  two  piastres:  but  if  it  proceed 
to  Fusaro,  three  ducats ;  Boat  with  four  oars, 
three  ducats ;  Cicerone,  from  ten  to  twelve 
carlini;  Temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  two 
carlini ;  Baths  of  Nero,  three  or  four  carlini; 
Camere  di  Venere,  two  carlini;  Cento  Came- 
relle, two  carlini;  Piscina  Mirabile,  two 
carlini;  Donkey  and  Guide,  from  six  to 
eight  carlini.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
boat  with  four  oars,  unless  the  party  be 
large. 
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visable  to  leave  Naples  about  nine 
o'clock,  in  a  Caleche  hired  for  the 
morning;  and  on  reaching  the  Gate  of 
Pozzuoli,  it  is  expedient  to  engage  a 
Cicerone,  and  go,  under  his  guidance, 
to  the  Solfatara,  about  a  mile  above 
the  Town,  in  order  to  see  the  process  of 
making  alum,  vitriol,  and  sal-ammo- 
niac, from  the  volcanic  substances  in 
the  vicinity.  The  Solfatara  was  deno- 
minated by  the  ancients  Forum  Vul- 
cani,  owing  to  the  number  of  holes 
upon  its  surface,  all  emitting  smoke 
and  a  sulphureous  stench.  Hence  it  is 
usual  to  proceed  to  the  Villa  of  Cicero, 
of  which  a  Wine-cellar  alone  remains; 
the  stately  porticos  and  spacious  gar- 
dens, described  by  Pliny,  being  all 
swept  away  by  the  hand  of  Oblivion. 
Cicero  called  this  Villa  The  Accidentia, 
from  having  composed  his  Academic 
Questions  here  :  and  here  died  the  Em- 
peror Adrian;  to  whose  memory  Anto- 
ninus Pius  erected  a  stalely  Temple  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  Tomb.  Between 
this  Villa  and  the  Arco  Felice,  the  road 
presents  an  interesting  and  picturesque 
view  from  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Aver- 
nus,  comprehending  Monte  Nuovo,  the 
Temple  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
dicated either  to  Proserpine,  or  Pluto  ; 
the  Lucrine  Lake,  with  part  of  Baiae, 
Wisenum,  Capri,  etc.;  and  previous  to 
arriving  at  the  Arco  Felice  it  passes  re- 
mains of  the  Aqueduct  which  conveyed 
water  to  Cumae,  and  the  neighbouring 
Villas.  The  Arco  Felice,  or  Gate  of 
Cuma*  (the  most  ancient  City  in  this 
part  of  Magna  Graecia),  served  also  for  a 
Citadel  and  an  Aqueduct;  and  its  sum- 
mit, if  the  day  be  clear,  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  Circean  Promontory, 
and  the  Islands  of  Ischia,  Ponza,  and 
Vandolena;  the  last  of  which  was  the 
ancient  Pandataria,  whither  Julia  was 
banished. 

CumaB  retains  its  ancient  appellation, 
and  appears  according  to  good  autho- 
rity to  have  been  founded  by  Grecian 
adventurers  from  Euboea,  under  the 
command  of  Hippocles  of  Cumae  in  Eu- 
bcea,  and  Megasthenes  of  Chalcis,  about 
1050,  a.  c.  It  was,  from  its  commence- 
ment, a  flourishing  maritime  Town, 
and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful Cities  of  Campania.  At  length, 
however,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Samniles;  and  from  that  period  lost  its 


importance.  When  Campania  placed 
itself  under  the  protection  of  Rome, 
Cumae  did  the  same  ;  and  obtained 
shortly  after  the  privileges  of  a  Munici- 
pium.  During  the  second  Punic  war, 
it  was  attacked  by  Hannibal;  but  vi- 
gorously and  successfully  defended  by 
Sempronius  Gracchus;  arid  under  Au- 
gustus it  became  a  Roman  Colony; 
though,  owing  to  the  superior  attrac- 
tions of  Baiae  andNeapolis,it  prospered 
so  little,  that  in  Juvenal's  time  it  was 
nearly  deserted:  he  calls  it  "  Vacua 
Cuma"  Romualdo  II.,  Duke  of  Bene- 
ventum,  took  it,  in  715;  and  the  Nea- 
politans destroyed  it,  in  1207.  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  after  his  expulsion 
from  Rome,  obtained  an  asylum  at 
Cumae. 

On  each  side  of  the  Arco  Felice  may 
be  seen  considerable  vestiges  of  that 
branch  of  the  Via  Domitiana  which 
extended  from  Vulturnum  to  Liternum, 
Cuma,  the  Lakes  Lucrinus  and  Aver- 
nus,  Pausilypus,  Neapolis,  and  Her- 
culaneum. 

To  the  right  of  the  Arco  Felice  is  a 
Ruin,  called  the  Temple  of  the  Giants, 
because  some  colossal  statues  were 
found  within  its  wails:  here  likewise 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  Cu- 
maean  Aqueduct:  and  hence  the  road 
proceeds  through  what  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  streets  of  Cumoe  to  the 
Castle;  which,  judging  from  the  im- 
mense stones  it  is  composed  of,  was  a 
very  ancient  Grecian  work;  and  which, 
during  the  fifth  century,  when  Alaric, 
King  of  the  Westragoths,  subdued  this 
country,  was  in  such  good  condition, 
that  he  deposited  the  spoils  of  his  con- 
quests here,  as  a  place  of  strength. 
After  examining  this  Ruin,  Travellers 
usually  ascend  the  Rock  above  it ;  where, 
according  to  Virgil,  D-aedalus  alighted, 
after  his  flight  from  Crete,  consecrated 
his  wings  to  Apollo,  and  built  a  Temple 
to  that  god:  but  the  only  antiquities 
now  remaining  here  are  Baths  and  Re- 
servoirs for  water.  According  to  some 
opinions  the  Temple  was  excavated  in 
the  Rock,  instead  of  being  placed  upon 
its  summit,  and  more  commonly  deno- 
minated the  Cavern  of  the  Cumaean  Si- 
byl than  the  Fane  of  Apollo:  this  Fane, 
however,  seems  to  have  stood  above 
ground;  and  perhaps  immediately  over 
a  part  of  the  Cavern :  for  it  is  an  histori- 
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cal  fact  that  the  latter  actually  existed, 
but  was  nearly  destroyed  during  a  siege, 
which  the  Fortress  of  Cumae,  when  in 
possession  of  the  Goths,  maintained 
against  Narses;  who,  by  undermining 
the  Cavern,  caused  the  citadel  to  sink 
into  the  hollow :  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
the  siege.  The  Cavern  consisted  of  one 
vast  chamber  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
From  the  summit  of  the  Hill  the  Ache- 
ron is  distinguishable  toward  the  south : 
and  about  four  miles  northward  stands 
Torre  di  Patria,  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Liternum,  whither  Scipio  Africa- 
nus  retired,  and  where  he  died. (rj  After 
descending  from  the  height  which  exhi- 
bits this  prospect,  Travellers  are  usually 
conducted  to  a  Cavern  still  in  existence, 
and  called  the  Grotto  of  the  Sibyls  Cu- 
ma>  and  Cumana:  it  is  supposed  to 
communicate  with  that  on  the  margin 
of  the  Lake  Avernus,  and  contains  an 
ancient  Staircase  leading  to  several 
ancient  Baths.  (a) 

From  this  spot  it  is  customary  to  re- 
turn to  Naples  by  the  Acherusia  Palus, 
now  the  Lake  of  Fusaro,  celebrated  for 
oysters.  (3)  # 

EXCURSION  TO  THE  LAKE  D'AGNANO,  ETC. 

In  order  to  visit  the  Lake  d'Agnano, 
etc.,  it  is  advisable  to  hire  a  Caleche  for 
four  hours;  driving  to  the  Village  im- 
mediately beyond  the  Grotto  of  Posi- 
lipo,  inquiring  there  for  the  Keeper  of 
the  Grotta  del  Cane,  and  proceeding, 
accompanied  by  him,  to  the  Lago  d'A- 
gnano, once  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  as 
appears  by  its  form ;  and  likewise  by  the 
volcanic  substances  surrounding  it. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Lake  are  some  re- 
mains of  a  Villa  which  belonged  to 
Lucullus,  who  opened  a  communica- 
tion between  the  sea  and  this  Lake; 
converting  the  latter  into  a  Reservoir 
for  Fish.    Contiguous  to  the  Ruins  of 

(>)  Liternum  became  a  Roman  Colony  in 
the  same  year  with  Vullurnum.  It  was  re- 
colonised  by  Augustus,  and  ranked  among 
the  Prsefecturae.  Pliny  records,  that  in  his 
day  there  existed,  near  Lilernum,  some 
olive  trees  and  myrtles,  reputed  to  have 
been  planted  by  Scipio. 

(a)  Vestiges  of  what  seems  to  have  been  an 
Amphitheatre  may  be  traced  at  Cumae,  on 
the  Via  Domiliana,  and  near  some  remains 
of  ancient  Sepulchres. 

(3)  The  Cicerone  who  attends  Travellers 


this  Villa  are  the  Vapour  Baths  of  S. 
Germano,  frequented,  during  summer, 
by  persons  afflicted  with  rheumatism: 
and  not  far  distant  is  the  Grotta  del 
Cane,  the  mephitic  air  of  which  throws 
a  dog  into  convulsions,  extinguishes  a 
lighted  torch,  and  prevents  a  pistol  from 
going  off;  but  the  first  being  a  cruel 
experiment,  Travellers  frequently  con- 
tent themselves  with  witnessing  the 
two  last.  The  next  object  of  interest  is 
the  Pisciarelli;  a  Rivulet  of  Boiling 
Water,  issuing  from  the  base  of  the 
cone  of  the  Solfatara,  and,  in  distance, 
about  a  mile  from  the  Lago  d'Agnano. 
This  Water  boils  an  egg  in  eight  mi- 
nutes, and  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
alum  and  vitriol;  the  latter  of  which 
preponderates  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
produce  ink,  when  mixed  with  galls. 
Every  little  aperture  in  the  earth  round 
this  Hill  exhibits  sulphur  crystallised, 
sal-ammoniac,  vitriol,  etc.  Hence  Tra- 
vellers are  conducted,  in  the  last  place, 
to  Astroni,  a  romantic  Crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct Volcano,  now  converted  into  a 
Royal  hunting-Park.  The  Crater  is  wall- 
ed round  at  its  summit  (to  prevent  the 
Game  it  contains  from  escaping),  and 
computed  to  be  about  four  miles  and  a 
half  in  circumference.  The  interior 
part  exhibits  solid  lava,  scoria?,  tufo, 
pumice,  and  other  productions  usually 
found  in  active  volcanos.(4j 

EXCURSION    TO  CASERTA,  ETC.  (5) 

The  distance  between  Caserta  and  Na- 
ples (as  already  mentioned)  is  thirteen 
miles;  and  persons  going  from  the  lat- 
ter to  see  the  former  place,  and  intend- 
ing to  accomplish  the  excursion  in  one 
day,  usually  take  fresh  horses  from  the 
Post-house  at  Caserta,  in  order  to  visit 
the  Aqueduct,  which  is  five  miles  far- 
ther distant.  This  celebrated  modern 
work  owes  its  existence  to  Charles  III. 

during  this  excursion  expects  a  fee  of  ten 
carlini;  he  furnishing  torches  for  the  Grotto 
of  the  Sibyls. 

(4)  To  the  Keeper  of  the  Grotta  del  Cane, 
and  Vapour  Baths,  it  is  usual  to  give  five  or 
six  carlini;  and  to  the  Keeper  at  Aslroni,  two 
carlini. 

15)  It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  a  cold  dinner 
to  Caserta,  as  refreshments  may  always  be 
obtainedatthePost-housethere.  The  expense 
of  a  Caleche,  for  going  and  returning  the 
same  day,  is  three  ducats, 
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of  Naples,  who  employed,  as  his  archi- 
tect, the  Cav.  Vanvitelli:  and  after  a 
passage  had  been  cut  through  lofty 
mountains,  and  a  Bridge  erected,  stu- 
pendous in  height,  and  beautiful  in 
construction,  the  Waters  of  Nine  Springs 
at  Airola  were  conveyed  to  Caserta,  a 
distance  of  12  miles,  by  this  Aqueduct : 
which,  computing  its  sinuosities,  is 
nearly  twenty -seven  miles  in  length. 
About  three  hours  must  be  employed  to 
see  it  properly,  reckoning  the  drive  to 
and  fro.  On  returning  to  Caserta,  Tra- 
vellers usually  visit  the  Palace,  built 
likewise  by  Vanvitelli,  at  the  command 
of  Charles  III.,  and,  in  point  of  size  and 
architecture,  the  most  splendid  Royal 
Residence  existing:  its  form  is  rectan- 
gular; its  length  seven  hundred  and 
forty-six  feet,  its  breadth  five  hundred 
and  seventy-six,  and  its  height  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  feet.(')  Superb 
columns  of  giallo  anlico  ornament  the 
outside  of  this  Edifice,  the  principal 
Court  of  entrance  to  which  is  five  hun- 
dred and  seven  feet  in  length,  and  par- 
ticularly magnificent;  so  likewise  is  the 
Great  Staircase.  The  Vestibule  to  the 
Chapel,  and  the  Chapel  itself,  highly 
merit  notice;  the  latter  contains  a  fine 
Picture  by  Mengs.  The  large  Theatre 
is  decorated  with  twelve  Columns  of 
basalt  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Scrapis,  and  may  vie,  in  point  of  size 
and  splendour,  with  several  of  the  pub- 
lic theatres  of  Europe;  but  the  Royal 
Apartments  in  this  Palace,  though  vast, 
and  beautifully  proportioned,  are  so  ill 
furnished  as  to  be  little  worth  attention. 

About  one  mile  distant  from  the  Pa- 
lace at  Caserta  is  the  Silk-Manufactory 
of  S.  Leucio;  established  by  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  and  still  under  Royal  patron- 
age. The  Manufacturers  form  a  small 
Colony,  living  in  the  buildings  which 
surround  the  Palazzo  di  Carditello,  a 
RoyalResiderice,  beautirullysitualed  on 
a  Hill,  which  commands  a  magnificent 
view. 

Caserta  is  supposed  to  stand  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Saticula. 


(')  According  to  the  Naples'  Guide,  pub- 
lished in  1826,  the  length  of  this  Palace  is  803 
English  feet,  and  its  breadth  623  feet. 

(a)  These  torches  are  eighteen  grana  each, 
if  bought  at  Naples;  and  three  carliui  each, 
if  bought  at  Resina. 


EXCURSION  TO  VESUVIUS. 

Vesuvius,  anciently  called  Vesevus,  is 
described  by  Strabo  as  remarkably  fer- 
tile at  its  base,  but  entirely  barren  and 
full  of  apertures  toward  its  summit; 
whence  he  concluded  that  this  volcano, 
though  once  in  a  state  of  activity,  had 
been  extinguished  from  want  of  fuel. 
Diodorus  Siculus  represents  it  as  being 
in  a  quiescent  state:  but,  during  the 
reign  of  Titus,  it  burst  forth  with  appall- 
ing fury,  and  buried  every  town  in  its 
near  neighbourhood.  Since  that  period 
it  has  been  subject  to  perpetual  erup- 
tions. An  important  battle,  according 
to  Livy,  was  fought  at  the  foot  of  this 
mountain,  between  the  Romans  and 
Latins,  when  the  elder  Decius  devoted 
himself  for  his  country.  The  engage- 
ment is  described  as  having  taken  place 
near  the  river  Veseris  :  and  a  stream,  so 
called,  is  supposed  to  have  run  under 
the  walls  of  Herculaneum,  some  traces 
of  its  course  having  been  discovered  by 
modern  excavators. 

The  author  of  this  Work,  wishing  to 
see  a  slight  Eruption«of  Vesuvius,  which 
happened  in  November,  1818,  hired  a 
carriage  to  go  to  Resina  (anciently  Re- 
tina, and  five  miles  distant  from  Na- 
ples); took  a  basket  of  cold  meat,  bread, 
and  wine,  together  with  six  lorches;(2) 
and  set  out,  accompanied  by  two  La- 
dies, five  hours  before  sunset.  When 
arrived  at  Retina,  the  party  drove  to  the 
House  of  Salvatore  Madonna,  the  prin- 
cipal, and  by  far  the  best-informed, 
Cicerone  of  the  Mountain  ;(3)  and  after 
dismissing  their  carriage,  and  giving 
directions  that  it  should  be  ready  again 
in  seven  hours,  at  the  same  place,  to 
convey  them  back  to  Naples,  they  re- 
quested Salvatore  to  provide  mules, 
guides,  and  one  chaise-a-porteurs  ;  and 
likewise  to  undertake  to  pay  the  guides 
himself;  in  order  to  prevent  importu- 
nities for  more  than  the  proper  price, 
namely,  each  donkey  and  guide  one 
ducat, and  each  chaise-a-porteurs,  with 
eight  men,  six  ducats.  To  the  Cicerone 

(3)  Salvatore  Madonna  resides  at  the  Fon- 
tana  di  Resina.  He  furnishes  every  passible 
accommodation  for  ascending  Vesuvius,  and 
has  a  Collection  of  the  Minerals  and  Fossils 
of  that  Mountain  for  sale. 
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it  is  customary  to  give  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  carlini.(')  From  Resina  to  the 
Hermitage  on  Vesuvius  there  is  a  good 
mule-path  ;  and  the  ride  occupies  about 
two  hours  :  thence,  toward  the  Crater, 
during  1818,  mules  proceeded  with 
safety  for  half  an  hour  longer;  but, 
afterwards,  Travellers  were  compelled 
to  walk,  or  to  be  carried  in  a  chaise-a 
porteurs.  This  walk  was  very  labo- 
rious, and  occupied  a  full  hour  :  but, 
on  reaching  the  little  Plain  immediately 
below  the  Crater,  every  sensation  of 
fatigue  was  banished  by  the  sight  of 
five  distinct  streams  of  fire  issuingfrom 
two  mouths,  and  rolling,  wave  after 
wave,  slowly  down  the  mountain,  with 
the  same  noise,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  the  melting  Glaciers  roll  into 
the  valley  of  Chamouni;  indeed,  this 
awful  and  extraordinary  scene  would 
have  brought  to  mind  the  base  of  the 
Montanvert,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
crimson  glare  and  excessive  heat  of  the 
surrounding  scoriae. 

The  descent  to  the  spot  on  which  the 
mules  were  left  was  by  a  precipitous 
path,  knee-deep  in  ashes  mixed  with 
scoriae. 

It  is  advisable  for  persons  who  ascend 
Vesuvius  to  provide  themselves  with 
strong  boots,  and  stout  walking-sticks; 
unless  they  resolve  to  be  carried  the 
whole  way  in  chairs;  which,  though 
generally  speaking  practicable,  is  some- 
times unpleasant. 

The  crater  of  this  Volcano  was  con- 
siderably enlarged  by  the  stupendous 
Eruption  of  1822;  at  the  present  mo- 
ment it  is  computed  to  be  three  miles 
in  circumference;  and,  toward  the 
Mountain  called  Somma,  about  two 
thousand  feet  deep  :  though,  in  some 
parts,  its  depth  does  not  exceed  twelve 
hundred  feet.  Its  height  was  much  di- 
minished by  the  Eruption  of  1822.(2) 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1834,  Vesuvius  was  in  a  state  of  pe- 
culiar activity ;  displaying,  for  several 
months,  fountains  of  fire,  showers  of 

(')  Persons  who  ascend  and  descend  Ve- 
suvius by  daylight  usually  give,  for  each 
donkey  and  guide,  eight  carlini ;  for  each 
chaise-a-porteurs  with  six  men,  four  ducats; 
and  to  the  Cicerone,  twelve  carlini.  Some- 
times, however,  six  piastres  are  demanded 
for  a  chaise-a-porteurs  during  the  night, 
and  four  piastres  during  the  day. 


boiling  water,  and  various  sheets  of 
Lava.  One  evening,  toward  the  end  of 
July,  the  summit  of  thisMountain  formed 
itself  into  an  immense  arch  of  fire, 
opposite  to  the  Piano  di  Sorrento; 
while  the  Lava,  from  the  extremities  of 
the  arch,  ran  down  slowly  and  grandly 
toward  Pompeii  on  one  side,  and  toward 
Torre  del  Greco  on  the  other.  Caldrons 
of  steam  ejected,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Volcano,  enormous  red-hot  stones, 
which  rose,  according  to  report,  six 
thousand  feet  high,  and,  in  falling, 
shook  the  ground,  far  and  near,  and 
broke  into  myriads  of. stars,  bright, 
for  the  moment,  as  the  sun  at  noon  day ! 
One  sheet  of  Lava,  which  threatened 
Torre  del  Greco,  appeared  to  be  full 
half  a  mile  in  extent;  and  the  heat  it 
produced  in  the  neighbouring  country 
was  excessive.  This  Eruption  disgorged 
a  considerable  quantity  of  iron,  which 
gave,  to  the  Lava,  a  beautiful  variety  of 
colours.  But  the  most  extensive  Erup- 
tion of  Lava,  ever  known  to  have  been 
ejected  by  Vesuvius,  was  that  of  Au- 
gust, 1834:  it  proved  fatal,  however,  to 
no  one  except  a  faithful  dog,  who  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  abandon  his  mas- 
ter's burning  property,  and  therefore 
perished.  Several  flourishing  vineyards 
were  destroyed  by  this  Eruption;  which 
likewise  considerably  diminished  the 
height  of  the  Mountain. 

EXCURSION  TO  HERCULANEUM. 

The  Via  Domitiana,  which  com- 
menced at  Sinuessa,  had  two  branches, 
one  leading  to  Puleoli  and  Cumae,  the 
other  to  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Sta- 
biae,  and  Sorrentum.  Herculaleum,  the 
first  place  of  moment  on  the  latter 
branch,  stood  close  to  the  sea,  at  the 
distance  of  about  five  miles  from 
Naples;  and,  in  consequence  of  being 
exposed  to  south-west  gales,  was  deemed 
particularly  healthful.  At  Resina  we 
find  the  original  descent  accidentally 
made  into  this  entombed  Town  ;  on 
visiting  which,  Travellers  should  take 

Persons  who  provide  themselves  with  a 
cold  dinner,  and  dine  at  the  Hermitage, 
usually  pay  for  a  flask  of  the  Wine  of  Ve- 
suvius (which  is  excellent),  and  the  use  of  a 
room  with  a  fire,  about  one  piastre. 

(»)  The  ashes  ejected  by  that  eruption  are 
reported  to  have  contained  a  small  quantity 
of  gold. 
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wax  torches  with  them,  because  the 
Cicerone  seldom  provides  a  sufficient 
number :  thick  shoes  and  warm  clothing 
are  likewise  needful;  the  descent  being 
in  some  parts  wet,  and  the  air  damp.(') 
According  to  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  Herculaneum  was  founded  by 
Hercules.(a)  The  Alexandrian  Chronicle 
mentions  it  as  having  been  built  sixty 
years  before  the  siege  of  Troy;  and  we 
may  infer  from  Strabo,  that  it  existed 
at  a  very  remote  period.  Though  in 
the  first  instance  nothing  more  than  a 
Fortress,  occupied  successively  by  the 
Osci,  Tyrrheni-Pelasgi,  Samnites,  and 
Romans,  it  at  length  received  a  Roman 
Colony,  and  became,  according  to 
Pliny  and  Florus,  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing town  ;  insomuch  that  some  writers 
imagine  it  was  the  luxurious  Capua 
which  ruined  Hannibal's  army.  Dion 
Cassius  gives  the  following  account  of 
its  destruction ;  which  happened  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  August,  a.  d.  seventy- 
nine.  "An  incredible  quantity  of  ashes, 
carried  by  the  wind,  filled  air,  earth, 
and  sea;  suffocating  men,  cattle, birds, 
and  fishes,  and  burying  two  entire 
Cities,  namely,  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, while  their  inhabitants  were  seated 
in  the  theatres."  The  people  of  Hercu- 
laneum, however,  must  have  found 
time  to  escape;  as  very  few  skeletons, 
and  very  little  portable  wealth,  have 
been  discovered  in  those  parts  already 
excavated.  Some  quarters  of  the  City 
are  buried  sixty-eightfeetdeep  in  ashes 
and  lava;  others  above  a  hundred. 
This  seems,  from  Dion  Cassius,  to  have 
been  the  first  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
that  the  Romans  witnessed;  though 
there  undoubtedly  were  volcanos  in 
the  adjoining  country,  from  ages  im- 
memorial.(3)  Dion  Cassius  says,  that  the 
ashes  and  dust  ejected  by  Vesuvius 
darkened  the  Sun  at  Rome;  and  were 
carried  by  the  wind  to  Egypt :  and 
Giuliani  asserts,  that  during  the  erup- 
tion of  1631,  the  ashes  were  carried 

(■)  Excavations  are  now  making,  by  the 
Neapolitan  Government,  in  that  part  of 
Herculaneum  which  lies  nearest  to  Naples. 

(»)  Perhaps  founded  in  honour  of  the  Sun; 
as  the  word  Hercules  appears  to  be  derived 
from  a  Hebrew  compound,  meaning  univer- 
sal fire,  and  allusive  to  the  attributes  of  the 
sun. 

(3)Diodorus  Siculus,  who  flourished  full 


to  Constantinople  in  such  quantities  as 
to  terrify  the  Turks.  The  spot  where 
Herculaneum  stood  was  not  ascertained 
till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century; 
when  a  peasant,  while  sinking  a  well  at 
Portici,  found  several  pieces  of  ancient 
mosaic,  which  happened  to  be  at  that 
time  sought  for  by  the  Prince  d'Elbeuf, 
who  was  building  a  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Prince,  wanting  these 
fragments  of  marble  to  compose  a 
stucco  in  imitation  of  that  used  by  the 
Ancients,(4)  purchased  oflhe  peasant  a 
right  to  search  for  them;  on  doing 
which,  he  was  recompensed  with  a 
Statue  of  Hercules,  and  another  of  Cleo- 
patra :  this  success  encouraged  him  to 
proceed  with  ardour;  when  the  Archi- 
trave of  a  marble  gate,  Seven  Grecian 
Statues,  resembling  Vestals,  and  a  cir- 
cular Temple,  encompassed  by  twenty- 
four  Columns  of  Oriental  alabaster  on 
the  outside,  the  same  number  within, 
and  likewise  embellished  by  Statues, 
were  the  reward  of  his  labour :  in  short, 
the  produce  of  these  excavations  be- 
came considerable  enough  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment :  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
Prince  d'Elbeuf  was  commanded  to 
desist;  and  all  researches  were  given 
up  till  about  the  year  1736 ;  when  Don 
Carlos,  on  becoming  King  of  Naples, 
wished  to  build  a  palace  at  Portici ;  and 
purchased,  of  the  Prince  d'Elbeuf,  his 
lately-erected  house,  together  with  the 
ground  whence  he  had  taken  so  many 
valuable  antiquities.  The  King  now 
made  an  excavation  eighty  feet  deep, 
and  discovered  buried  in  the  earth  an 
entire  City;  together  with  the  bed  of  a 
river  (perhaps  the  Veseris)  which  ran 
through  it,  and  even  part  of  the  Water : 
he  also  discovered  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter, containing  a  Statue  reputed  to  be 
gold;  and  afterwards  laid  open  the 
Theatre,  directly  over  which  the  pea- 
sant's well  was  found  to  have  been 
sunk.  The  Inscriptions  on  the  Doors  of 

forty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  calls 
the  Eruptions  of  Vesuvius  as  old  as  the  fabu- 
lous ages.  And  a  German  writer  affirms, 
"  that  Herculaneum  was  built  upon  a  bed  of 
tufo,  exactly  like  that  which  buried  it." 

(4)  The  first  coat  of  ancient  stucco  appears 
to  have  been  made  of  small  pieces  of  brick, 
or  marble,  mixed  with  pozzolana  and  lime. 
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this   Theatre,    Fragments    of  bronze 
Horses  gilt,  and  of  the  car   to  which 
they  belonged  (decorations,  probably, 
of  the   principal    entrance),  together 
with  a  considerable  number  of  Statues, 
Columns,   and    Pictures,    were    now 
brought  to  light :  but  nevertheless,  in 
the  year  1765,  not  more  than  fifty  la- 
bourers were  employed  in  making  these 
valuable   excavations;   in    1769,   the 
number  was  reduced    to  ten;  and  in 
1776,  to  three  or  four.  Resina  and  Por- 
tici  being  built  immediately  over  Her- 
culaneum,    the  workmen    could   not 
venture  to  excavate  as  they  would  have 
done  had  the  surface  of  the  earth  been 
less    encumbered;    consequently    the 
plans  of  Herculaneum  and  its  edifices 
are  not  accurate  :  it  is,  however,  ascer- 
tained   that    the    streets   were   wide, 
straight,  paved  with  lava,  and  bordered 
with  raised  foot- ways ;  that  the  build- 
ings were  composed  of  tufo  and  other 
volcanic  substances;  the  interior  walls 
adorned  with  frescos,  or  stained  with  a 
deep  and  beautiful  red  colour,  called 
Tyrian  purple;   the  architecture  Gre- 
cian, and,  generally  speaking,  uniform. 
The    rooms   in   private    houses  were 
small,  and  either  paved  with  mosaics, 
or  bricks  three  feet  long  and  six  inches 
thick.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  people  had  glazed  win- 
dows ;  though  some  excellent  plate  glass 
has  been  found  in  Herculaneum;  but 
.almost  every  window  seems  to   have 
been  provided  with  wooden  shutters, 
pierced  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air.  The 
most  considerable  Edifice  yet  discover- 
ed is  a  Forum,  or  Chalcidicum.  This 
building  seems  to  have  been  a  rect- 
angular Court,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  feet  long,  and  encompassed  with 
a  Portico  supported  by  forty-two  co- 
lumns :  it  was  paved  with  marble,  and 
decorated  with  Paintings.   The  Portico 
of  entrance  was  composed  of  five  Ar- 
cades,   ornamented    with    Equestrian 
Statues  of  marble;  two  of  which,  the 
celebrated  Balbi,   have   been  already 
described.    Opposite  to  the  entrance, 
and  elevated  upon  three  steps,  was  a 
Statue  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian  ;  and 
on  each  side  a  figure  in  a  Curule  chair; 
in  the  wall  were  Niches  ornamented 


with  Paintings  and  bronze  statues  of 
Nero  and  Germanicus  :  there  likewise 
were  other  Statues  in  the  Portico.  This 
Forum  was  connected,  by  means  of  a 
Colonnade,  with  two  Temples,  in  form 
rectangular,  and  one  of  them  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  long  ;  the  interior 
part  being  ornamented  with  Columns, 
Frescos,  and  inscriptions  in   bronze; 
and  near  these  Edifices  was  an  open 
Theatre,    capable    of   containing  ten 
thousand  spectators,andtheonlybuild- 
ing  now  discoverable,  all  the  other  ex- 
cavations having  been  filled  up.    By  a 
Passage  close  to  the  Peasant's  Well, 
Travellers   are   permitted  to    descend 
into   this  Theatre.    The  front  of  the 
Scenium,  or  Stage,  seems  to  have  been 
decorated  with  Columns,  Statues,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  taken  away,  two  In- 
scriptions excepted.    The  Proscenium 
was  found  entire;    and  is  a  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  long.    Part  ofthe  Stage, 
and  the  base  of  one  of  the  Columns  of 
flowered  alabaster,  with  which  it  was 
adorned,  were  likewise  discovered;  and 
in  front  of  the  stage,  according  to  De  la 
Lande,    were    bronze    Statues    of  the 
Muses.    Fragments  also  were  found  of 
bronze  Horses,  supposed  to  have  deco- 
rated the  top  ofthe  Wall  which  termi- 
nated the  Seats.  All,  however,  which 
can  now  be  discerned  is  the  Stage,  the 
Orchestra,    the    Consular   Seats,    and 
Proscenium;  together  with  the  Corri- 
dors or  Lobbies;  some  parts  of  which 
exhibit  beautiful  Arabesques,  and  stucco 
stained  with  the  dark  red  colour  already 
mentioned  :  the  impression  of  a  human 
Face  may  likewise  be  discovered  on  the 
Ceiling  of  one  ofthe  Corridors.    This 
Theatre  appears  to  have  been    lined 
with  Parian  marble,  and  built  about 
the  same  time  with   that  at  Verona, 
after  the  designs  of  Numisius. 

Persons  who  are  fearful  of  encounter- 
ing a  damp  and  oppressive  atmosphere 
should  not  venture  down  into  Hercula- 
neum; especially  as  they  may  find,  at 
the  Studii,  a  model  of  this  City ;  which, 
in  its  present  state,  is  more  calculated 
to  appal  than  please.  (>) 

Between  Herculaneum  and  Avellino 
stands  Nola,  a  place  well  worth  a  Tra- 
veller's attention,  and  in  former  times 


(>)  Six  carlini  are  commonly  given  between  the  two  Persons  who  accompanv  Strangers 
down  iuto  Herculaneum. 
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one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Cam- 
pania. Some  writers  attribute  its  found- 
ation to  theAusones ;  others  assert  that 
it  was  built  by  the  Etruscans;  while 
others  again  represent  it  to  have  been  a 
colony  of  the  Chalcidians  of  Cumae  and 
Neapolis.  Its -coins  prove  that  it  was 
once  occupied  by  the  Greeks,  as  do  the 
beautiful  and  magnificent  vases  conti- 
nually discovered  in  its  sepulchres.  Nola 
appears  to  have  been  subdued  and  pos- 
sessed by  the  Samnites,  till  their  expul- 
sion by  the  Romans;  and  though  situ- 
ated in  an  open  plain,  it  was  so  strongly 
fortified  with  walls  and  towers,  that  it 
resisted  all  the  efforts  of  Hannibal  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae.  During  the  Social 
war  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
federates; and  toward  the  conclusion  of 
that  bloody  contest,  was  retaken  by 
Sylla,  set  on  fire  by  its  Samnite  garrison, 
and  burnt  to  the  ground:  but  it  rose 
again  from  its  ashes,  and,  according  to 
Frontinus,\vas  colonised  by  Vespasian. 
Here  Augustus  breathed  his  last,  in  the 
same  house,  and  even  in  the  same 
chamber,  where  his  father  died.  Re- 
mains of  the  Amphitheatre  at  Nola  are 
found  on  a  spot  called  Castelrotto  ;  but 
as  this  unfortunate  Town  was  burnt  a 
second  timebyAlaricin410,  most  of  its 
antiquities  above  ground  are  destroyed. 

EXCURSION  TO  POMPEII. 

The  distance  from  Naples  to  Pompeii 
is  about  twelve  miles ;(')  and  as  two 


(0  The  hire  of  a  Caleche,  for  going  and  re- 
turning the  same  day,  is  three  ducats. 

(»)  Soup,  fish,  poultry,  and  vegetables, 
may  he  heated  in  this  little  fire-place;  but 
the  soldiers,  to  whose  quarters  it  belongs,  can 
neither  supply  charcoal  nor  casseroles,  which 
persons  who  wish  for  a  hot  dinner  must  lake 
with  them.  Lately,  however,  Travellers 
have  not  been  allowed  to  dine  in  the  Forum 
Nundinarium,  owing  to  the  following  cir- 
cumstance: An  Irish  gentleman  solicited 
permission  to  conduct  some  of  his  friends  to 
visit  Pompeii  after  sunset,  and  to  sup  there: 
his  request  was  granted ;  but  the  servants 
who  attended  the  party  took  undue  advantage 
cf  the  absence  of  daylight,  by  purloining 
pieces  of  marble,  pottery,  and  stucco;  the 
natural  result  of  which  was  an  order,  from 
the  Neapolitan  Government,  to  prohibit  Tra- 
vellers from  ever  again  making  nocturnal 
visits  to  Pompeii;  and  likewise  from  dining 
in  the   Forum  Nundinarium.     The  latter 


hours  and  a  quarter  should  be  allowed 
for  this  drive,  full  five  hours  for  seeing 
the  City,  and  one  hour  for  resting,  and 
taking  refreshments,  it  is  advisable  not 
to  set  out  from  Naples  later  than  eight 
in  the  morning;  because  Visiters  are 
compelled  to  leave  Pompeii  at  sunset. 
It  is  likewise  advisable  for  Visiters  to 
carry  with  them  meat,  bread,  wine, 
plates,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  and  rum- 
mers; as  nothing,  except  water,  a  few 
common  dishes,  a  very  few  plates,  and 
a  kitchen  fire-place,  (»)  can  be  procured, 
with  certainty,  at  Pompeii.  These  ac- 
commodations, a  large  dinner-table, 
chairs,  and  benches,  are  found  in  the 
Forum  Nundinarium. 

The  road  lies  through  Portici,  Torre 
del  Greco,  and  Torre  dellaNunziata,  an- 
ciently Oplonti;  in  the  way  to  the  first 
of  which  is  the  Ponte  della  Maddalena, 
underwhosearches  passes  the  Sebethus, 
now  called  Sebeto.  The  commence- 
ment of  this  drive  exhibits  gardens  and 
vineyards  of  the  most  luxuriant  de- 
scription: but,  near  Torre  del  Greco, 
almost  the  whole  country  has  been  laid 
waste  by  streams  of  lava,  which,  during 
the  summer  of  1794,  destroyed  that 
Town  and  its  vicinity.  Vesuvius  had 
for  some  time  ceased  to  vomit  fire  and 
smoke  as  usual;  a  circumstance  ge- 
nerally the  presage  of  mischief:  and 
late  in  the  evening  of  Thursday,  June 
the  12th,  the  inhabitants  were  alarmed 
by  a  sudden  and  violent  shock  of  an 


prohibition  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Occa- 
sional Visiters  are,  however,  still  allowed  lo 
make  use  of  the  kitchen,  and  to  dine  in  the 
Court  of  en  trance  to  the  Forum  Nundinarium ; 
but  this  little  vestibule  is  hot  and  dusty, 
during  summer ;  and,  during  winter,  dirty 
and  cold.  In  the  Amphitheatre,  also,  Visiters 
are  still  permitted  lo  dine;  and  the  two 
principal  Corridors  of  entrance  to  this  Edifice 
have  the  recommendation  of  being  cool  in 
summer,  and  a  shelter  from  rain  during 
winter ;  but  they  are  destitute  of  chairs  and 
tables,  and  consequently  inconvenient  dining- 
places. 

The  Garden-floor  of  the  Villa  of  Diomedes, 
therefore,  is  at  present  the  most  eligible 
spot  for  taking  those  refreshments  which 
every  Traveller  requires  at  Pompeii;  as  the 
soldiers  stationed  in  this  Villa  can  furnish 
benches,  a  table,  and  a  small  fire-place  for 
boiling  vegetables. 
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earthquake,  which  was  thrice  repeated, 
continuing  each  time  about  three  mi- 
nutes and  as  many  seconds.  This  first 
calamity  produced  a  general  conster- 
nation ;  insomuch  that  the  people  fled 
from  their  houses  into  their  gardens, 
and  thence  to  the  sea-side ;  where  they 
passed  the  night  in  dreadful  alarm. 
Next  morning  processions  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  were  seen  barefoot 
in  the  streets  of  Naples,  proceeding  to 
theCathedral,  to  implore  the  protection 
of  S.  Gennaro.  From  Thursday  till 
Sunday  the  weather  was  tempestuous, 
the  air  hot,  loaded  with  vapours,  and  at 
intervals  suddenly  darkened  for  some 
minutes;  during  which  period  there 
were  several  slight  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake, attended  by  a  rumbling  sound, 
like  distant  thunder.  On  Sunday  even- 
ing the  inhabitants  were  again  alarmed 
by  a  noise  so  violent  that  it  resembled 
a  continual  discharge  of  cannon;  when, 
in  a  moment,  burst  forth  a  Volcano,,  not 
in  the  crater  on  the  summit  of  Vesuvius, 
but  toward  the  middle  of  the  mountain, 
on  the  western  side.  The  explosion 
made  every  edifice  tremble  in  Torre  del 
Greco,  which  is  only  five  horizontal 
miles  from  this  new  Volcano,  at  whose 
mouth  issued  a  column  of  smoke,  that 
continually  mounted,  and  increased  in 
magnitude,  till  it  formed  itself  into  the 
shape  of  an  immense  pine-tree.  This 
column  was  sometimes  clearly  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  at  others  obscured  by 
ashes :  it  continued  augmenting  rapidly 
in  circumference,  till  at  length  it  began 
to  decline  downward;  when,  from  the 
quantity  of  dense  matter  which  com- 
posed the  column  being  much  heavier 
than  the  air,  the  former,  o  course,  fell 
to  the  ground.  Torrents  of  flaming  lava 
of  a  portentous  magnitude  now  poured 
down  the  Mountain,  principally  in  two 
directions;  one  stream,  of  about  a  mile 
in  breadth,  bending  its  destructive 
course  toward  Torre  del  Greco,  a  Town 
said  to  contain  eighteen  thousand  per- 
sons, the  other  taking  the  direction  of 
Resina;  while  several  small  rivulets  of 
liquid  fire  were  observed  in  various 
places.  Torre  del  Greco  soon  fell  a  prey 
to  the  lava;  which,  in  its  progress,  de- 

(0  A  Neapolitan palmo  is  rather  more  than 
ten  English  inches. 
i»)  An  extraordinary  circumstance  occurred 


solated  the  whole  hill  leading  down 
from  Vesuvius,  sweeping  away  every 
house,  so  that  the  terrified  inhabitants 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  all, 
and  take  refuge  in  Naples.  At  length, 
the  lava,  after  three  hours'  devastation, 
ran  intolhe  sea;  on  whose  shores,  for 
one-third  of  a  square  mile,  it  raised  it- 
self a  bed  from  fifteen  to  twenty  Nea- 
politan palmi{i)  above  the  level  of  the 
water ;  and  as  much,  if  not  more,  above 
the  level  of  the  streets  of  Torre  del 
Greco.  The  reflection  from  this  torrent 
of  lava  illuminated  the  whole  City  of 
Naples,  and  filled  its  inhabitants  with 
dread;  while  the  other  torrent,  which 
flowed  toward  Resina,  on  arriving  at  the 
Gate,  divided  itself  into  three  streams, 
one  running  between  the  Gate  and  the 
Convent  de'  Padri  Francescani ;  the  se- 
cond to  the  Piazza;  and  the  third  to  the 
Convent  del  Carmine,  near  Torre  della 
Nunziata.  Wherever  the  lava  ran,  it 
covered  the  country  with  a  crust  from 
twenty  to  thirty  palmi  deep:  in  and 
about  Resina  it  left,  for  a  short  time, 
some  few  insulated  buildings,  namely, 
the  Palazzo  Brancaccio,  the  Chiesa  de' 
Marinari,  and  the  Convent  de'  Frances- 
cani; but  these  soon  caught  fire;  and 
five  women,  with  one  old  man,  after 
vainly  ringing  the  church  and  convent 
bells  for  assistance,  saved  themselves 
by  flight.  The  Palazzo  Caracciolo  now 
fell  a  prey  to  the  flames;  as  did  every 
other  building  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Resina,  till  the  whole  surrounding  plain 
exhibited  one  vast  sheet  of  lava.  The 
Town  of  Torre  del  Greco  likewise  was 
completely  buried,  some  few  tops  of 
the  loftiest  buildings  excepted;  while 
every  part  of  thecountry  through  which 
the  lava  ran  became  a  desert;  the  trees 
being  thrown  down,  the  houses  razed, 
and  the  ground,  for  many  miles  distant, 
covered  with  cinders  and  ashes ;  which 
last  layabout  one  finger  deep  in  Naples. 
On  the  sixteenth  of  June  the  air  was  so 
dense  as  nearly  to  obscure  the  Moun- 
tain ;  but,  next  day,  the  fire  made  itself 
new  channels;  which  circumstance  was, 
probably,  the  preservation  of  several 
fine  buildings  near  Resina.  (2) 
The  approach  from  Torre  della  Nun- 

at  Pienza,  nearSiena,  just  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Torre  del  Greco.  ProfessorSanti,of  Pisa, 
who  resided  at  Pienza  when  the  circumstance 
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ziata  to  Pompeii  is  through  the  Suburb 
anciently  called  Pagus  AugustusFelix, 
and  built  on  each  side  of  the  ViaDomi- 
tiana,  which,  from  the  commencement 
of  this  Suburb  to  the  Herculaneum  Gate, 
is  flanked  by  a  double  row  of  Tombs. 

It  appears  from  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  that  tradition  ascribed  the  origin 
of  Pompeii,  as  well  as  that  of  Hercula- 
neum, to  Flercules;  though,  judging 
from  the  fallible  records  of  remote  ages, 
it  was  founded  by  Chaldean  adventurers. 
The  Etruscans,  the  Oscans,(')  the  Sam- 
nites,  and  the  Romans,  evidently  occu- 
pied it  by  turns  ;  and  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Samnites,  both  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum took  an  active  and,  for  them- 
selves, a  disastrous  part  in  the  Social 
war;  as  they  were  finally  subdued  by 
Sylla.  After  this  event  Pompeii  ob- 
tained the  rights  of  a  Municipium,  and 
was  also  made  into  a  military  Colony. 
OtherColonies  appear  to  have  been  sent 
hither  by  Augustus  and  Nero ;  and  thus 
patronised  by  Rome,  the  Town  became 
populous  and  handsome.  It  stood  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sarnus,  now  called 
Sarno,  and  may  possibly  owe  its  name 
to  this  circumstance;  because  Pom  in 
Chaldee  signifies  the  edge  of  a  mouth, 
and  Peh  in  Hebrew  (of  which  Chaldee 
may  be  considered  as  a  dialect)  has 
a  similar  signification.     Pompeii  was 

happened,  gave  the  author  of  this  Work  the 
following  particulars,  which  may  serve  to 
rescue  many  ancient  historians  from  the 
reproach  of  credulity:— 

On  the  16th  of  June,  a  dark  and  dense 
cloud  was  discovered  at  a  great  height  above 
the  horizon,  coming  from  the  south-east, 
that  ie,  in  the  direction  of  Vesuvius ;  which 
may  be  about  two  hundred  horizontal  miles 
distant  from  Pienza.  At  this  height  the 
cloud  was  heard  to  issue  noises  like  the 
discharge  of  several  batteries  of  cannon  ;  it 
then  burst  into  flames ;  at  which  moment 
fell  a  shower  of  stones  for  seven  or  eight 
miles  round  :  while  the  cloud  gradually 
vanished.  These  stones  are  volcanic;  being 
composed  of  grey  lava,  resembling  what  is 
found  on  Vesuvius  rand  Professor  Santi,  who 
took  infinite  pains  to  investigate  this  pheno- 
menon, felt  confident  that  the  cloud  rose  from 
Vesuvius,  at  that  moment  disgorging  fire, 
the  effects  of  which  could  not  be  calculated : 
it  could  not  have  risen  from  Radicofani; 
because  though  this  mountain  is  one  conti- 
nued mass  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  bespeak 
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about  two  British  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  its  Walls,  according  to  re- 
port, were  originally  washed  by  the 
sea;  though  now  about  one  mile  dis- 
tant from  its  margin.  The  Town,  as 
already  mentioned,  was  buried  under 
ashes  and  pumice-stones,  and  at  the 
same  time  deluged  with  showers  of 
boiling  water,  during  the  year  79  of  the 
Christian  era;  and  accidentally  disco- 
vered by  some  peasants,  about  the  year 
1750,  while  they  were  employed  in  cul- 
tivating a  vineyard  near  the  Sarno.  The 
excavation  of  Herculaneum  was  attend- 
ed with  much  more  expense  than  that 
of  Pompeii ;  because  the  ashes  and  pu- 
mice-stones, which  entombed  the  lat- 
ter, were  not,  generally  speaking,  above 
fifteen  feet  deep  ;  and  so  easy  was  it  to 
remove  them,  that  the  Pompeiani  who 
survived  the  Eruption  of  the  year  79, 
evidently  disinterred  and  rescued  from 
oblivion  a  considerable  part  of  their 
portable  wealth  :  though  they  seem  to 
have  made  no  efforts  toward  repairing 
the  mischief  done  to  their  houses;  an 
extraordinary  circumstance,  as  the 
roofs  only  were  destroyed.!2)  These 
roofs  being  flat,  and  ill  calculated  to 
sustain  the  immense  accumulation  of 
volcanic  substances  which,  during  four 
days  and  nights,  were  poured  upon 
them,  at  length  fell  in;  (3)  thus  crushing 

it  the  offspring  of  subterranean  fire;  and 
though  it  has  been  sometimes  visited  by 
dreadful  earthquakes,  still,  neither  history, 
nor  even  tradition,  records  that  it  ejected 
flames,  smoke,  or  vapour,  at  any  period 
whatsoever. 

(0  Several  of  the  blocks  of  stone  with 
which  the  walls  of  Pompeii  are  built  exhibit 
marks  for  recognilion  in  the  Oscan character; 
which  must  therefore,  at  some  period,  have 
been  the  language  of  the  lower  order  of 
persons;  though  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
the  walls  were  originally  erected  by  the 
Oscans;  as  they,  according  toStrabo(v.2500, 
usually  dwelt  in  villages,  and  built  no  towns 
enclosed  with  walls. 

(*)  Suetonius  says,  that  the  Emperor  Titus, 
whose  benevolent  reign  commenced  in  the 
79th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  endeavoured 
to  repair  the  devastation  made  by  Vesuvius 
at  Pompeii ;  but  if  he  succeeded,  subsequent 
eruptions  must  have  demolished  his  work,  of 
which  there  are  no  traces. 

(3)  During  the  Eruption  of  1822,  the  houses 
at  Castellamare,  which,  like  most  of  the 
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to  death,  or  suffocating,  those  unfor- 
tunate persons  who  preferred  the  shel- 
ter of  their  own  dwellings  to  what  ap- 
peared the  more  imminent  peril  of 
braving  the  deadly  sulphureous  vapours, 
the  appalling  darkness,  and  the  terrific 
showers  of  red-hot  stones,  which  per- 
vaded the  streets.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  papyri,  and  several  other 
inflammable  substances  at  Pompeii, 
were,  according  to  their  nature,  burnt 
or  melted;  and  consequently  that  part 
of  the  City  took  fire ;  but  this  conflagra- 
tion seems  to  have  proceeded  from 
lightning,(0  usual  in  eruptions  of  Ve- 
suvius, combined  with  an  incessant  dis- 
charge of  red-hot  stones  from  this  vol- 
cano: and  one  circumstance  is  very  re- 
markable, that  neither  the  walls  of  the 
houses  at  Pompeii,  nor  the  frescos  with 
which  they  are  decorated,  appear  to 
have  suffered  from  fire.  The  most  in- 
teresting parts,  hitherto  restored  to 
light,  of  this  ill-fated  City,  have  been 
disinterred  by  the  French,  who  unco- 
vered its  Walls,  Amphitheatre,  Forum 
Oivile,  Basilica,  and  adjoining  Temples, 
together  with  the  double  row  of  Mau- 
solea,  on  the  outside  of  the  Herculaneum 
Gate.  Still,  however,  more  than  two- 
thirds  remain  buried;  but  excavations 
are  going  on  daily;  and,  were  a  thou- 
sand labourers  employed,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  whole  Town  might  be  unco- 
vered in  a  twelvemonth. 

The  streets  are  straight,  and  paved 
with  lava.  Traces  of  carriage-wheels 
are  discernible  in  the  pavement;  and, 
judging  from  these  traces,  it  appears 
that  the  distance  between  the  wheels 
of  ancient  cars  was  not  quite  four  Eng- 
lish feet.  The  pavement  is  bordered 
by  raised  foot-ways,  usually  composed 
of  pozzolana,  and  small  pieces  of  brick, 
or  marble.  The  streets  hitherto  exca- 
vated (exclusive  of  four,  not  thorough- 
fares), are  eighteen  in  number.  The 
Via  Domitiana  is  broad ;  but  most  of 
the  other  streets  are  narrow;  though 
judging  from  the  Via  dei  Mercurii,  re- 
cently uncovered,  the  still  entombed 
part  of  Pompeii,  toward  the  north,  con- 
modern  dwellings  of  Magna  Graecia,  are  flat- 
roofed,  narrowly  escaped  falling  in,  and  bu- 
rying their  occupants,  in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  ashes  and  stones 
showered  upon  the  Town  lay  Vesuvius. 


tains  finer  streets  than  those  already 
disinterred.  Several  of  the  latter,  in 
case  of  hard  rain,  are  provided  with 
large  oval  stepping-stones  for  pedes- 
trians: these  stones,  though  consider- 
ably above  the  .level  of  the  pavement, 
are  so  placed  across  the  streets  as 
neither  to  impede  the  progress  of  cars, 
nor  beasts  of  burden;  and  the  rain 
which  fell  upon  the  footways,  the  water 
which  escaped  from  the  fountains,  and 
that  which  filled  the  sinks,  was  all  con- 
veyed into  cloacae  under  the  foot-ways, 
and  thence  into  the  sea.  Hollows,  des- 
tined to  receive  this  water,  may  still  be 
traced.  Wherever  four  streets  meet, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  fountain, 
supplied,  by  aqueducts,  with  water  from 
the  neighbouring  hills:  and  most  of 
these  fountains  were  ornamented  with 
Bassi-rilievi,  representing  the  heads  of 
heathen  divinities,  animals,  etc.  Coni- 
cal stones  defended  every  fountain  from 
being  injured  by  the  wheels  of  heavy 
carriages.  The  places  where  four  ways 
meet  likewise  contained  paintings  and 
altars  consecrated  to  the  Lares  compi- 
tales,  tutelary  divinities  of  the  Streets, 
and  highly  venerated  by  the  Pompeian 
populace,  who  offered  to  them  fruit, 
flowers,  and  other  vegetables.  The  sa- 
crifices made  to  these  Viales  Dii  are 
represented  in  the  paintings;  which 
also  display  serpents,  supposed  to  have 
devoured  the  offerings  deposited  on  the 
altars. 

The  houses  hitherto  excavated  in 
the  Town  are,  generally  speaking, 
small.:  several  of  them,  however,  were 
evidently  the  habitations  of  shopkeep- 
ers; indeed,  it  appears  that  most  of 
those  which  belonged  to  persons  of  a 
higher  class  had,  on  the  ground  floor, 
shops  to  let.  But  these  houses  were 
not  small;  on  the  contrary,  the  ground 
floor  admitted  of  being  divided  in  two 
distinct  parts;  one  of  which  was  called 
public,  and  consisted  of  the  Entry;  the 
Prothyrum,  or  Porter's  Lodge ;  the  Ves- 
tibule ;  the  Cavwdium,  or  Atrium,  an 
open  Court;  and  the  Tablinum,  or  Hall 
of  audience,  where  the  proprietor  of  the 

(0  Pliny  mentions  that,  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  eruption  of  the  year  79,  one  of 
the  Decuriones  Municipales  was  struck  dead 
by  lightning,  at  Pompeii ;  although  the  hea- 
vens were  cloudless. 

27 
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mansion  received  his  clients, 
other  part  was  called  private,  because 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  proprie- 
tor and  his  family ;  and  consisted  of  the 
Peristylium,  or  inner  Court,  surround- 
ed with  colonnades  (the  space  between 
the  columns  being  sometimes  glazed  in 
cold  weather);  the  Cubicula,  or  Alcoves 
for  beds,  open  to  the  Peristylium,  and 
having  a  small  platform,  raised  a  few 
inches  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  pave- 
ment, for  the  bed ;  the  OEcus  Gynw- 
cemj1)  or  Women's  apartment,  which 
looked  into  the  Court;  the  summer 
Triclinium,^)  in  the  open  air,  but  shad- 
ed by  a  Pergula;^)  the  winter  Tricli- 
nium, under  cover;  the  Sacrarium,  or 
Family  Chapel,  dedicated  to  some  parti- 
cular divinity,  and  containing  statues 
of  the  Lares  ;  the  Exedra,  or  Saloon  ; 
the  Pinacotheca;  the  Library;  the  hot 
Baths,  which  seem  to  have  been  placed 
in  the  most  retired  part  of  every  house ; 
and  the  cold  Bath,  which  was  used  in 
the  open  air.  Houses  with  offices  under 
ground  commonly  had  their  hot  Baths, 
Kitchen,  Larder,  Cellar,  and  Olearium, 
or  Repository  for  oil,  in  this  part  of  the 
habitation.  The  Peristylium  contain- 
ed a  Xystus  or  Parterre  of  flowers,  and 


of  a  more  lofty  apartment.  Late  exca- 
vations have  proved  that  most  of  the 
houses  had  two  storeys,  and  some  of 
them  three  or  four.  The  columns 
which  supported  the  corridors  are  made 
of  brick  stuccoed.  The  walls  of  every 
room  are  composed  of  tufo  and  lava, 
stuccoed,  painted  and  polished.  The 
paintings,  some  fine  historical  compo- 
sitions excepted,  are  chiefly  arabesques ; 
which,  in  the  apartments  of  the  great 
and  affluent,  are  seldom  better  executed 
than  in  the  shops.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  ancient  mode  of  painting  houses,  in 
the  arabesque  style,  like  that  now  prac- 
tised throughout  Magna,Graecia,was  with 
machines  called  stampi ;  which  enable 
the  common  house-painter  to  execute 
almost  any  figure,  or  pattern,  upon 
stuccoed  walls.  Winkelmann  supposes 
the  frescos  at  Pompeii  to  be  very  little 
anterior  to  the  Augustan  age;  at  which 
period  painting  was  on  the  wane:  but 
probably  this  opinion  originated  merely 
from  a  passage  in  Pliny;  who  mentions 
arabesques  as  having  been  introduced 
at  Rome,  during  the  Augustan  age,  by  a 
painter  named  Ludius.  The  ceilings  at 
Pompeii  were  coved :  the  windows,  like 
those  in  Herculaneum,  appear  to  have 


culinary  herbs;  and  was  often  furnished  |  been  provided  >vith  wooden  shuttersj 
with  a  Reservoir  for  fish.  The  Lararium 
(found  in  the  generality  of  houses)  is  iden- 
tifiedby  its  paintings,  which  represent 
sacrifices  to  the  Lares :  it  frequently  con- 
sisted of  a  Niche  with  a  bracket  in  the 
centre,  supporting  alamp;andwasusual- 
ly  situated  in  the  Kitchen,  or  under  one 
of  the  Colonnades.    An  Impluvium,  or 
Cistern  for  rain-water,  may  be  seen  in 
the  Atrium  of  every  large  house.    The 
ground-floors  seldom  had  any  windows 
to  the  street:  neither  had  the  next  floor, 
which  was  usually  lighted  by  bulls'  eyes. 
The  roofs,  being  flat,  were  formed  into 
Terraces  surmounted  by  Pergulw :  but 
as  the  rooms  in   Pompeian  dwellings 
were  not  all  of  the  same  height,  we  find 
that  these    Pergulce   were  sometimes 
placed  on  the  roof  of  a  low-ceiled  room, 
and  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  the  wall 

(i)  Otxog  Twai^ct  05,  the  apartment  of  the 
women. 

(2)  A  Triclinium  means,  the  place  where 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  lay  on  mattresses 
while  they  ate;  and  was  so  called  because  it 
held  three  mattresses  only. 


and  some  of  them  were  furnished  with 
glass,  which  seems  to  have  been  thick 
and  not  very  transparent,  while  others 
are  supposed  to  have  been  glazed  either 
with  horn  or  talc.  Every  apartment  is 
paved  with  mosaics  ;  and  on  the  outside 
of  the  houses,  written  with  deep-red 
mineral  paint,  are  the  names  of  the  in- 
habitants, with  their  occupations,  in- 
cluding magistrates,  and  other  persons 
of  rank:  so  that  if  the  stucco  on  which 
these  names  were  written  had  been  well 
preserved,  we  should,  at  the  present 
moment,  have  known  to  whom  each 
house  in  Pompeii  originally  belong- 
ed. (4)  All  the  private  houses  are  num- 
bered :  and  on  the  exterior  walls  of 
public  edifices  are  proclamations,  ad- 
vertisements, and  notices  with  respect 
to  festivals,   gladiatorial   shows,    etc. 

(3)  Pergulce  were  terraces  shaded  by 
vines. 

(4)Talismans,supposed  to  have  been  charms 
against  fire,  were  found  on  the  outside  walls 
of  several  houses. 
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The  public  edifices  were  spacious  and 
elegant. 

The  objects  best  worth  notice,  as  they 
lie  contiguous  to  each  other,  are  as 
follows. 

Villa  Suburbana,  supposed  to  have 
belongedtoMarcus  Arrius  Diomedes.i1) 
The  excavation  of  this  Villa,  reported 
to  be  the  first  building  disentombed  at 
Pompeii,  during  modern  days,  took 
place,  according  to  the  Canonico  di  Jo- 
rio,  in  1771.  It  consisted  of  three  sto- 
reys, the  uppermost  of  which  is  destroy- 
ed; but  the  second  may  be  entered  from 
the  Via  Domitiana,  by  external  steps. 
The  Peristyle  was  ornamented  with 
frescos,  and  leads  to  an  open  Qua- 
drangle, bordered  by  four  Porticos, 
which  rest  on  fourteen  Columns:  and 
by  means  of  the  large  Reservoir  in  its 
centre,  a  Cistern  beneath  received  the 
rain-water  which  fell  on  the  roofs  of  the 
Porticos,  and  supplied  the  Wells,  still 
seen  in  the  Quadrangle.  The  upper 
part  of  one  of  these  Wells  bears  Marks 
of  Ropes,  employed  in  drawing  up  the'' 
water.  This  Quadrangle  is  supposed  to 
have  contained  the  Guest-chambers ;(2} 
and  in  the  same  storey  were  found  a 
Lararium  enriched  wilh  a  small  statue 
of  Minerva ;  Rooms  for  the  use  of  Slaves ; 
near  which  the  Skeleton  of  a  Dog  was 
discovered ;  a  Corridor  leading  to  Apart- 
ments fronting  the  sea,  and  to  the  Ter- 
races which  over-looked  the  Garden ;  a 
Cabinet,  or  Boudoir,  prettily  painted, 
and  containing  an  Alabaster  Jet-d'eau 
in  the  form  of  a  table;  a  Saloon  orna- 
mented with  paintings  of  birds,  fruits, 
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(0  The  interest  exciled  by  the  excavations 
at  Pompeii  having,  of  late  years,  gained 
strength  daily,  the  Author  of  these  Pages 
felt  that  she  could  not  gratify  Travellers 
more,  than  by  adding  to  her  account  of  this 
City  an  accurate  detail  of  the  principal  fruits 
of  the  excavations ;  likewise  specifying  the 
precise  spot  where  each  arlicie  was  found. 
To  the  "  Plan  de  Pompeii,  et  Remarques 
sur  ses  Edifices;'  published,  in  1828,  by  the 
Canonico  di  Jorio,  she  is  indebted  for  much 
information  on  this  subject:  bul,  as  ancient 
Greek  writers  alone  were  competent  to  ex- 
plain the  customs  and  mode  of  living  in 
ancient  Greek  cities,  she  has  endeavoured 
to  elucidate,  by  means  of  Homer  (who, 
though  a  Poet,  was  the  lip  of  truth),  some 
few  things  which  required  explication. 

ta)  Guests,  even  in  Grecian  palaces,  did  not 


masks,  etc.  (here  were  found  Fragments 
of  a  Silver  Vase);  a  Triclinium;  an 
Ante-room,  and  closet  adjoining,  orna- 
mented with  frescos  representing  the 
Car  of  Diana  with  her  Stags  unharness- 
ed, and  the  Car  of  Apollo  drawn  by  Gry- 
phons; Sleep  ng- apartments,  with  an 
Alcove  across  which  a  Curtain  must 
have  hung,  as  Curtain-rings  were  disco- 
vered here ;  a  Dressing-room,  in  which 
were  found  eleven  small  Glass  Vases, 
probably  for  perfumes  and  cosmetics; 
a  Triclinium,  perhaps  for  winter;  an 
Apartment  containing  the  Baths,  and 
consisting  of  the  Ante-room,  the  Hypo- 
caustrum,  or  Stove-room ;  the  Frigi- 
darium,  or  Cold  Bath ;  a  Hall  called  the 
Spoliatnrium,  where  the  bathers  un- 
dressed and  dressed  (this  Hall  appears 
to  have  had  glazed  windows);  the  Te- 
pidarium,  where  the  bathers  were 
scraped  with  a  strigil,  and  then  anoint- 
ed with  perfumed  oils  (the  window- 
frame  of  this  Room  was  found  reduced 
to  charcoal;  and  part  of  the  panes  of 
glass  belonging  to  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples):  the  Sudatorium, 
the  Calidarium,  and  the  Laconicum ; 
this  last  is  the  circular  Niche  with  two 
windows,  one  above  the  other.  The  win- 
dows of  the  Hot  Bath  were  glazed.  In 
the  western  Apartment,  overlooking 
the  Garden,  is  a  Gallery  which  had  win- 
dows, and  four  doors,  leading  to  the 
Terraces;  the  OEcus  Gyn&ceus,  which 
probably  served  as  an  eating -room, 
when  the  guests  were  numerous ;  a  cabi- 
net, perhaps  the  Library;  and  another 
room,  supposed  to  have  been  a  summer 

occupy  the  interior,  or  private  part  of  the 
mansion,  but  were  provided  either  with 
couches,  or  carpets,  spread  on  the  pavement, 
under  the  porticos  of  the  Outer  Quadrangle. 
Thus,  when  relating  Telemachus's  visit  to« 
Nestor,  Homer  says: 

"  On  a  well-polisli'd  couch  the  prince  was  laid, 
And  slept  beneath  the  sounding  colonnade; 
While,  by  his  side,  Pisistratus  lay  spread 
(Tn  age  his  equal),  on  a  splendid  bed: 
But  in  an  inner  court,  securely  closed, 
The  reverend  Nestor  and  his  queen  reposed." 

Odyssey,  b.iii. 

The  first  two  of  these  lines  are  translated 
literally:  the  other  four  are  the  translation 
of  Pope ,  and  correspond  with  the  original 
sufficiently  to  prove  that  there  was  (as  al- 
ready mentioned)  a  public  and  a  private 
part  in  the  large  Grecian  houses. 
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Triclinium.  The  Apartments  on  the 
ground-floor  were  tastefully  ornament- 
ed with  stucco  and  paintings;  among 
the  latter  of  which  were  found,  in  the 
eating-room,  the  astronomic  Muse,  the 
tragic  Muse,  with  a  mask  in  her  right 
hand,  and  a  club  in  her  left;  Minerva 
seated,  with  a  helmet  on  her  head,  the 
iEgis  on  her  bosom,  a  lance  in  one 
hand,  and  the  other  resting  on  her 
shield;  a  Man  seated  in  a  bronze  chair, 
holding  in  his  right  handa  wand,  and  in 
his  left  a  scroll,  and  having  a  scrinium 
filled  with  papyri  near  him;  Danzatrici, 
etc.,  etc.  Remains  of  a  Carpet  were 
likewise  found  in  this  room;  and  in  one 
of  the  Offices  for  Slaves  were  deposited 
Spades,  and  other  Implements  of  Hus- 
bandry. These  offices  likewise  contain- 
ed a  Human  Skeleton,  and  that  of  an 
Animal  with  an  Iron  Bell  fastened  to  its 
neck;  an  Oven;  a  Kitchen  Fire-place, 
and  Stoves,  on  one  of  which  was  found  a 
bronze  Casserole,  with  its  Cover.  The 
Garden  (much  in  its  original  state)  is 
bordered  by  Porticos;  and  near  its 
back-door,  facing  the  sea,  were  found 
two  Skeletons;  that  nearest  to  the  door 
had  keys  in  one  hand,  and  a  gold  Ring, 
ornamented  with  two  serpents'  heads, 
on  the  other;  and  not  far  from  these 
skeletons  were  found  Fragments  of  Sil- 
ver Vases,  ornamented  with  Bassi-ri- 
lievi,  and  a  Linen  Wrapper,  containing 
eighty-eight  pieces  of  silver  money,  ten 
of  gold,  and  nine  of  bronze,  etc.  Co- 
lumns in  the  centre  of  the  Garden  form- 
ed a  Pergula,  under  which  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  table,  supported  by  a 
pedestal;  and  contiguous  was  a  reser- 
voir for  fish,  embellished  by  a  Jet-d'eau. 
The  subterranean  part  of  this  Villa  con- 
tains, under  the  Corridors  which  bor- 
der the  Garden,  Galleries,  evidently  used 
♦as  a  Cellar,  and  ventilated,  parallel  with 
their  pavement,  by  loop-holes.  Ancient 
Wine-jars  are  still  seen  resting  against 
the  walls,  to  which  they  are  glued  by 
dust  and  ashes;  and  here  the  Skeletons 
of  eighteen  grown  persons,  and  two 
children  (one  quite  a  baby),  were  disco- 

(0  The  Mensa  was  portable,  and  frequently 
made  of  costly  materials. 

0)  According  to  some  opinions,  sacrifices, 
to  propitiate  the  infernal  deities,  were  offered 
in  the  Silicernium,  on  a  circular  altar  be- 
tween the  table  and  the  doorway ;  but,  on 


vered.  Perfect  impressions  of  each 
corpse  were  distinguishable  in  the  dust 
and  ashes,  which  probably  drifted 
through  the  loop-holes  into  this  Cellar  ; 
and  some  of  these  impressions,  a  few 
bones,  and  the  skull  of  one  of  the  Skele- 
tons (that  of  a  young  woman),  may  be 
seen  in  the  Gallery  of  ancient  Frescos 
at  the  Neapolitan  Museum.  Near  the 
Skeleton  of  this  young  woman  were 
found  several  Necklaces,  with  other  gold 
ornaments,  silver  and  bronze  rings,  a 
piece  of  coral,  a  comb,  etc.;  and  in  her 
hand,  according  to  report,  was  a  purse 
full  of  copper  coins — perhaps,  owing  to 
the  terror  of  the  moment,  mistaken  for 
gold. 

Part  of  the  ancient  roof  of  the  Villa 
Suburbana  is  still  preserved.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Via  Domitiana, 
are  the  Tombs  of  the  Family  of  Dio- 
medes. 

Building  appropriated  to  theSilicer- 
nium  after  funerals.  This  is  a  small 
Structure  (on  the  right,  between  the 
Villa  of  Diomedesandthe  Herculaneum 
Gate);  its  interior  was  stuccoed  and 
adorned  with  paintings  (now  obliterat- 
ed) of  birds,  deer,  and  other  ancient 
emblems  of  death:  it  contains  a  Tri- 
clinium, and  a  Mensa^)  or  Eating- 
table,  whereon  the  Silicernium,  or  fu- 
nereal repast,  was  served.  There  are 
places  for  three  mattresses  on  the  Tri- 
clinium. Previous  to  this  repast  the 
worth  of  the  Deceased  was  extolled ;  and 
his,  or  her,  departure  from  this  world 
lamented.  The  Mourners  were  clad  in 
white:  wine  was  given  to  them;  but 
their  meal  was  frugal;  and, according 
to  some  opinions,  only  three  persons 
sat  down  to  eat.(2)  The  Tomb  of  the 
deceased  was  decorated  with  roses,  and 
other  flowers. 

Tomb  of  Navoleia  Tyche  and  Caius 
Munatius  Faustus.  This  is  a  hand- 
some funereal  Monument;  the  exterior 
of  which  presents  an  Altar  of  white 
marble,  elegantly  ornamented.  A Basso- 
rilievo  of  the  Bisellium,  with  which 
Faustus  was  honoured,  may  be  traced 

excavating  the  Sepulchre  of  Nistacidius,  a 
Vase  was  found  placed  in  the  earth,  to  re- 
ceive the  blood  of  victims :  therefore  the 
propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  infernal  deities 
seems,  in  one  instance  at  least,  to  have  been 
offered  at  the  Tomb. 
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on  one  of  the  sides  of  this  altar ;  and  on 
another  is  the  representation  of  a  Vessel 
going  into  Port.  The  interior  of  the 
Sepulchre  resembles  a  Columbarium: 
and  in  its  Niches  were  found  Lamps, 
Cinerary  Urns  of  pottery,  and  three 
large  Vases  of  Glass,  each  being  cased 
with  lead,  and  containing  burnt  bones, 
and  a  liquor  composed  of  oil,  water,  and 
wine  :  perhaps,  therefore,  this  might 
have  been  a  Public  Repository  for  the 
mortai  remains  of  persons  who  had  not 
private  tombs. 

Mausoleum  of  Calventius  Quietus. 
This  person  appears  to  have  been  an 
Augustal,  or  Magistrate  entitled  to  the 
Fasces.  His  Mausoleum  displays  the 
best  style  of  architecture  :  and  under 
the  Inscription  to  his  memory  is  a  Bisel- 
lium. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ViaDomi- 
tiana  stands  a  Tomb  closed  by  a  door 
of  marble,  and  having  withinside  one 
solitary  Niche ;  where  were  found  Ashes 
and  Bones, enclosed  in  a  large  Alabaster 
Vase;  on  which  was  deposited  an  Inta- 
glio of  a  Stag,  set  in  a  ring  of  gold. 

Tomb  of  Aricius  Scaurus.  This  Co- 
lumbarium stands  on  the  right  of  the 
Via  Domitiana :  its  exterior  displays 
Bassi-rilievi,  representing  Gladiatorial 
Combats;  its  interior  is  perfect,  and 
contains  a  considerable  number  of 
Niches  for  cinerary  urns.  Judging  from 
the  Inscription  on  this  Monument,  the 
Magistrates  of  Pompeii  decreed  that  an 
equestrian  Statue  of  Scaurus  might  be 
placed  in  the  Forum. 

Inn  for  Peasantry.  On  the  left  side 
of  the  Via  Domitiana  are  a  Portico  and 
other  Buildings,  behind  it,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  an  Inn  for  the  Pea- 
sants who  supplied  Pompeii  with  provi- 
sions; and  likewise  for  Travellers  in  ge- 
neral; because  no  strangerwas  permilted 
to  sleep  within  the  walls  of  the  City. 
This  Inn  appears  to  have  been  capa- 
cious, and  provided  with  horses  and 
carriages ;  as  remains  of  a  Cart,  the  Tire 
of  Wheels  with  six  spokes,  the  Skeleton 
of  a  Donkey,  and  a  piece  of  bronze, 
resembling  a  Horse's  Bit,  were  found 

(0  The  Samnites  are  supposed,  at  one  pe- 
riod, to  have  occupied  Pompeii,  Neapolis, 
etc. ;  and,  according  to  some  opinions,  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Naples  descend  from 
them. 


here.  The  Court-yard  contained  a 
Fountain  with  a  Watering-place  for 
cattle  :  and  the  excavation  of  the  Portico 
brought  to  light  Ave  human  Skeletons, 
four  of  which  (locked  in  each  other's 
arms)  are  supposed  to  have  been  those 
of  a  Mother  and  her  Children  ;  who,  on 
reaching  the  Portico,  were  suffocated 
by  showers  of  ashes.  A  considerable 
number  of  silver  and  bronze  Coins, 
Gold  Rings  and  Ear-rings,  were  likewise 
found  under  this  Portico;  and  two 
other  Skeletons,  with  several  Gold  and 
Bronze  Coins,  were  discovered  near  it. 
The  Buildings  within  the  Portico  con- 
tained Lamps,  Pails  for  water,  Vases, 
Pots,  Cups,  Decanters,  Tongs,  Scales, 
Padlocks,  Lachrymatories  of  Glass, 
Spindles  with  their  ferrules,  Ear-pickers 
of  bone,  Dice,  a  Marble  Mortar,  etc.  etc. 
Some  of  the  rooms  appear  to  have  been 
Shops.  On  the  top  of  this  Inn  was  a 
Terrace,  with  Galleries  above  it,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view. 

Public  Ustrina.  Opposite  to  the  Inn, 
on  the  right,  is  a  large  open  space,  said 
to  have  been  originally  the  Burial- 
ground  of  the  Samnites;^)  which  the 
Romans  converted  into  a  Public  Us- 
trina. The  Place  where,  according  to 
supposition,  the  Dead  were  washed, 
previous  to  being  burnt,  may  still  be 
seen ;  as  may  the  remains  of  earthen 
Vessels  conjectured  to  have  been  used 
in  this  operation.  Hence  a  Path  ascends 
to  the  Site  of  a  spacious  Villa;  which 
was  excavated  in  1749,  and  again  in 
1763,  but  re-entombed,  according  to 
the  custom  of  that  period.  Here  were 
discovered  the  well-known  Ggures  in 
fresco  of  thirteen  Danzatrici,  four  Cen- 
taurs, and  fourteen  Rope-dancers;  as 
were  two  Mosaics,  of  great  value,  repre- 
senting comic  scenes,  and  executed  by 
Dioscorides  of  Samos;  who  has  in- 
scribed them  with  his  name.(a)  This 
Villa  contains  a  Recess,  above  which 
were  found  the  following  words  in 
Latin : — 

"  Sea  and  fresh  water  Baths  of  Marcus 
Crassus  Frugius." 

It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that 

(2)  These  Frescos  and  Mosaics  are  now 
p'aced  in  the  Gallery  of  Ancient  Paintings 
belonging  to  the  Museum  at  Naples;  as  are 
most  of  the  ancient  pictures  which  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii. 
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he  was  the  proprietor  of  the  habita- 
tion. 

Semicircular  roofed  Seat.  On  the 
left  side  of  the  ViaDomitiana  is  a  deep 
Recess,  decorated  with  stucco  orna- 
ments :  it  seems  to  have  been  a  covered 
Seat  for  foot-passengers  ;(■)  and  in  this 
vicinity  were  found  three  Skeletons,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  Coins. 

Semicircular  Seats  not  roofed.  On 
the  back  of  the  first  of  these  sepulchral 
Seats  is  the  following  inscription,  in  ca- 
pital letters,  as  are  all  the  inscriptions 
at  Pompeii :  —  "Mammi^e.  P.  F.  Sacer- 

DOTI .    PVBLICATE  .  LOCVS  .  SEPVLTVR  . 

Datvs.  Decvrionvm.  Decreto."  Be- 
hind the  Seat  stands  the  Tomb  of  the 
Priestess,  Mammaea,  which  appears  to 
have  been  elegantly  built  and  hand- 
somely ornamented :  and  near  it  is 
another  Tomb,  probably  that  of  her 
father,  Marcus  Portius.(»)  Nearer  to  the 
City-gate  is  a  second  open  semicircular 
sepulchral  Seat;  and  to  the  left  of  the 
Via  Domitiana,  on  the  outside  of  the 
Gate,  is  a  Path  leading  to  a  Sally  port, 
by  the  steps  of  which  it  is  easy  to  ascend 
to  the  top  of  the  Ramparts. 

Sentry-box.  This  small  Edifice,  in 
the  form  of  a  niche,  and  close  to  the 
City-gate,  seems,  judging  from  the 
lance,  the  crest  of  a  helmet,  and  the 
skeleton  found  here,  to  have  been  the 
station  of  a  soldier  who  died  at  his 
post.(3) 

Walls  of  the  City.  Pompeii  was  for- 
tified by  double  Walls,  oneofwhich  en- 
compasses the  City,  the  other  passes 
through  the  centre  of  a  Ditch  made  to 
strengthen  the  fortification;  and  be- 
tween these  Walls  is  the  broad  Platform 
of  the  Ancients,  about  twenty  English 
feet  in  width.  The  walls  are  supposed 
to  have  varied  in  height  from  about 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet,  according  to 
the  local  level ;  they  consist,  at  bottom, 
of  travertino ;  but  the  upper  part  is  pe- 

(»)  According  to  some  opinions,  this  Edi- 
fice was  an  jEdicula. 

(»)  Antiquaries  suppose,  that  the  Tombs  in 
the  suburbs  of  Pompeii,  on  the  sides  of  the 
Via  Domiliana,  coutained,  wi(h  a  very  few 
exceptions,  the  remains  of  those  persons  only 
who  had  borne  high  offices  in  the  State. 

(3)  A  Sun-dial  of  marble  was  found,  not 
far  distant  from  the  Sentry-box,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  Walls  of  the  City. 
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perino;  some  of  these  stones  being 
from  four  to  five  feet  square,  smooth, 
and  apparently  not  joined  by  any 
cement;  though  placed  with  such  skill 
as  to  resemble  one  entire  mass  :  while 
other  parts  are  ill  built  with  rough 
stones  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and 
were,  perhaps,  hastily  collected  and 
piled  together  after  the  destructive 
earthquake  of  the  year  63.(4)  Oscan 
Characters  (as  already  mentioned)  may 
be  traced  on  several  of  these  stones. 
The  original  Walls  appear  to  have  been 
very  ancient;  but,  as  they  were  consi- 
derably injured  by  Sylla,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  666,  and  probably  suffered  again 
during  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  they  must  have  undergone 
many  reparations  before  the  earthquake 
alluded  to.  They  were  fortified  by 
square  Towers,  Ihree  storeys  high,  and 
provided  with  Sally-ports.  The  Towers 
seem  to  have  been  placed  at  distances 
more  or  less  considerable  from  each 
other,  according  to  the  necessity  for 
defence  on  the  spot  where  they  stood. (5) 
Adjacent  to  the  Herculaneum  Gate, 
toward  the  west,  there  were  not  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  between  them ; 
while,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Town, 
they  seem  to  have  been  from  two  to  five 
hundred  feet  apart.  The  interior  side 
of  the  Agger  is  provided  with  Steps,  by 
means  ot  which  the  citizens  ascended 
to  its  summit. 

Herculaneum  Gate.  Pompeii  had 
four  principal  entrances/6]  which  stood 
nearly  at  right  angles,  and  are  now  de- 
nominated the  Herculaneum  Gate;  the 
Sarnus,  or  Sea  Gate;  the  Isiac  Gate  (so 
called  because  not  far  distant  from  the 
Temple  of  Isis) ;  and  the  NolaGate;  all 
of  which  entrances  seem  to  have  been 
devoid  of  architectural  decorations  on 
the  outside,  and  composed  of  bricks 
stuccoed.  The  Herculaneum  Gate  is 
divided  into  three  Archways :  the  middle 
division,  through  which  passes  the  Via 

(4)  This  earthquake  is  noticed  by  Seneca : 
it  occurred  during  the  ninth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Nero. 

(s.)  That  near  the  Herculaneum  Gate  is 
the  most  perfect ;  and  the  best  way  of  getting 
to  it  is  through  a  habitation  called  the  House 
of  the  Vestals. 

(6)  Another  Gate  has  been  discovered,  mak- 
ing five  in  all. 
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Domitiana,  appears  to  have  been  for 
carriages ;  and  one  of  the  side  entrances 
for  foot-passengers  coming  into  the 
City;  the  other  for  foot-passengers 
going  out  of  it.  The  centre  Arch 
is  about  fourteen  English  feet  and 
a  half  in  width,  and  lofty  in  proportion ; 
and  the  side  Arches  are  about  four  feet 
and  a  half  in  width,  and  about  ten  feet 
high.(')The  Via  Domitiana,  within  the 
Gate,  is  twenty-one  feet  broad  exclusive 
of  the  foot-ways ;  including  them,  thirty- 
three  feet ;  and  consists  of  large  volcanic 
stones  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  fixed 
deep  in  a  particularly  strong  cement. 

Inn,  probably  the  Post-house.  This 
is  the  first  building  on  the  right,  within 
the  Walls  :  and  as  Augustus  established 
Posts,  or  what  was  tantamount,  on  all 
the  consular  roads,  (2)  and  is  supposed 
to  have  made  Pompeii  one  of  the  sta- 
tions, this  edifice  probably  was  a  Post- 
house;  as  Horses'  Bones  were  found  in 
the  Stables  :  and  Rings  for  fastening  up 
horses,  with  three  Cars,  and  several 
pieces  of  iron  shaped  like  the  Tire  of 
Wheels,  are  said  to  have  been  disco- 
vered on  the  premises.  Chequers  were 
painted  on  the  side  of  the  principal 
Door;  which  seems  to  have  been  con- 
structed toadmit carriages.  Contiguous 
to  this  Door  are  two  Shops,  or  rather 
Eating-rooms,  fitted  up  with  the  ne- 
cessary   appendages   to    a  Traiteur's 

(0  On  this  Edifice  was  found  part  of  an 
Inscription,  implying  that  Gladiatorial  Com- 
bats, and  a  Chase,  would  be  exhibited  on  the 
Amphitheatre;  and  likewise  that  the  seats 
for  spectators  would  be  shaded  by  awnings. 

(2)  It  does  not,  however,  seem  certain  that 
there  was  a  consular  road  through  Pompeii, 
before  the  days  of  Domitian ;  though  the 
Via  /tppia  passed  near  it,  in  the  way  from 
Capua  toNola. 

(3)  The  Inn,  according  to  an  Inscription 
nearly  obliterated,  belonged  to  a  person 
named  Albinus. 

(4)Talismans  usually  represent  Birds,  Tor- 
toises, Dolphins,  and  other  fishes,  in  gold, 
silver,  coral,  and  bronze. 

The  belief  of  the  power  of  Amulets  or 
Charms  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Homer; 
thus  Moly  is  used  by  Ulysses,  as  a  preserv- 
ative against  fascination. 

(5)  Coffee  is  a  native  of  Africa,  supposed  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans;  and  not  being  mentioned  by  auy 
European  Writers  engaged  in  the  Crusades, 


kitchen.  The  building  likewise  contains 
a  Court-yard,  and  Chambers  of  various 
dimensions,  a  small  Portico,  and  an 
inner  Court,  from  which  is  a  descent 
into  an  extensive  vaulted  cellar.(3)  On 
a  pilaster  of  this  building  is  a  Talisman, 
roughly  sculptured,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  considered,  by  the  Pom- 
peiani,  as  a  preservative  against  that 
species  of  fascination  called,  by  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Magna  Graecia, 
the  Mai'  Occhio.1})  The  Pompeiani 
believed  many  persons  were  afflicted 
with  an  Evil  Eye;  and  thought  it  im- 
possible, unless  guarded  by  a  Talisman, 
to  be  looked  at  by  those  persons  with 
impunity.  The  present  inhabitants  of 
Magna  Graecia  indulge  a  similar  belief; 
and  the  dealer  in  Amulets  at  Naples  en- 
joys as  much  custom  as  did  the  dealer 
in  Talismans  at  Pompeii. 

Building  on  the  left,  commonly 
calleda  Coffee-house  ;(5)  but  more  pro- 
bably a  Thermopolium,  or  Shop  for 
warm  decoctions. Her ewe  find  a  Stove; 
and  likewise  a  marble  Dresser,  with 
marks  upon  it,  evidently  made  either 
by  cups  or  glasses;  and  consequently 
the  contents  of  these  cups,  or  glasses, 
when  spilt,  must  have  been  corrosive; 
but  what  this  corrosive  liquid  was  is 
unknown.  In  the  Shop  were  found 
three  small  Shelves,  placed  precisely 
like  those  which  hold  liqueurs  in  Nea- 

it  seems  to  have  been  equally  unknown  in 
Syria,  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  It  is  found  wild,  from  Caffa,  the 
south  province  of  Narea,  in  Africa,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile ;  and  was  first  brought  from 
Arabia  into  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  ItwasusedatGrand  Cairo 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  first  men- 
tioned, in  the  west  of  Europe,  by  a  German 
traveller,  who  returned  from  Syria  in  1573. 
Pietro  della  Valle,  a  Venetian,  says  in  a  let- 
ter of  his,  that  he  intended  bringing  some  of 
it  to  Venice,  where  he  thought  it  was  un- 
known. This  berry,  which  has  now  made 
its  way  through  the  whole  civilised  world, 
was  first  brought  into  France  during  the 
year  1644 ;  and  in  1671 ,  a  coffee-house  was 
opened  at  Marseilles.  In  1652,  Daniel  Ed- 
wards, an  English  merchant,  brought  with 
him,  from  Turkey,  a  Greek  servant  who  un- 
derstood the  method  of  roasting  and  making 
coffee;  and  this  servant  was  the  first  person 
who  sold  it  publicly  in  London. 
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politan  coffee-houses.  Shops  of  the 
same  description  seem  to  have  abounded 
in  Pompeii;  and  were  all  provided  with 
a  stove,  and  a  dresser,  for  cups,  etc.  As 
they  furnished  stewed  meat,  and  pro- 
bably soup  (for  may  not  warm  decoctions 
be  thus  interpreted?)  they  appear  to 
have  answered  the  purpose  of  the  Res- 
taurants of  the  present  day.  Hard 
drinkers,  according  to  many  opinions, 
resorted  to  them  :  in  which  case  we 
may  conclude  they  were  provided  with 
spirits.  Vomits  (sometimes  takenby  the 
Ancients,  that  they  mightafterwards  do 
justice  to  a  good  dinner,)  are  likewise 
supposed  to  have  been  sold  here. 

House  of  the  Vestals.  This  Edifice, 
composed  of  two  distinct  habitations, 
seems  to  have  been  improperly  named, 
as  it  was  evidently  the  abode  of  two  fa- 
milies; friends,  perhaps;  because  we 
see,  on  the  threshold  of  the  second  ha- 
bitation, the  hospitable  word  "  Salve," 
(Welcome!)  wrought  in  Mosaic.  The 
first  apartment  hasan  open  Quadrangle, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  chamber  where 
archives  are  supposed  to  have  been 
deposited;  and  on  each  side  is  a  Room, 
probably  for  the  reception  of  clients, 
etc.,  at  daybreak,  according  to  the 
Pompeian  custom.  The  second  Apart- 
ment consists  of  a  Bathing-room,  and 
a  Bed-chamber  ornamented  with  Paint- 
ings; a  Dressing-room,  a  Library,  a 
Gallery,  a  Saloon;  and  beyond  these,  a 
Lararium,  with  a  place  for  the  sacred 
fire  in  its  centre,  and  three  recesses  in 
its  walls.  Here  the  mysteries  of  the 
Bona  Dea  are  supposed  to  have  been 
celebrated,  and  sacrifices  offered  to  the 
Lares  Familiar es.  The  Door-sill  of  one 
of  these  rooms  is  decorated  with  two 
serpents, (')  also  wrought  in  Mosaic  :  a 
Room  of  very  small  dimensions  has,  in 
the  centre  of  its  pavement,  a  Labyrinth, 
or  table  for  playing  at  an  ancient  game; 
and  the  Pavement  of  another  room 
exhibits  a  Cornucopia.  The  Skeletons  of 
a  Man  and  a  Dog,  a  silver  Crescent 

(»)  The  Pompeians  seem  to  have  looked 
upon  Serpents  as  tutelar  Genii ;  and  repre- 
sentations of  Serpents,  often  found  painted 
in  the  houses  and  likewise  in  the  streets  of 
Pompeii,  have,  it  has  frequently  been  ima- 
gined, been  considered  as  Amulets  capable 
of  counteracting  that  species  of  fascination 
now  called  the  MaV  Occhio— the  truer  sup- 


(perhaps  a  talisman),  with  several  Gold 
Ornaments  for  ladies,  were  found  here ; 
and  behind  the  house  were  disentombed 
ten  human  skeletons,  one  of  them  hav- 
ing four  rings  on  the  same  finger,  four 
earrings,  a  necklace,  two  bracelets, 
and  other  ornaments  all  of  Gold,  Silver 
Coins,  a  Silver  Ring,  and  a  Bronze 
Lantern. 

Anatomical  Theatre.  This  House, 
contiguous  to  that  of  the  Vestals,  has  a 
large  Atrium,  terminated  by  a  Garden; 
and  on  each  side  of  the  Atrium  is  arange 
of  Rooms.  Here  were  found  above  forty 
Chirurgical  Instruments;  some  resem- 
bling those  of  modern  times,and  others, 
of  which  the  use  is  now  unknown.^) 

Ponderarium,  or  Custom-house.  A 
spacious  door-way  leads  into  a  Court, 
where  Steelyards  were  found,  and  leaden 
Weights  in  large  numbers.  A  Weight 
representing  the  head  of  Mercury,  and 
weighing  twenty-two  ounces,  was  also 
found  here. 

The  Edifice  consisted  of  two  spacious 
Courts  and  a  Cabinet ;  and  in  the  Back- 
court,  which  is  not  paved,  were  disco- 
vered two  Skeletons  of  horses,  with 
three  bronze  bells  attached  to  the  neck 
of  each;  remains  of  Harness;  and  part 
of  a  two-wheeled  Carriage. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Houses  on 
the  right,  from  the  Inn  which  belonged 
to  Albinus  to  the  buildings  opposite  the 
Ponderarium,  are  merely  piles  of  ruins: 
among  them,  however,  may  be  distin- 
guished the  House  of  CaiusCeius;which 
stands  opposite  to  a  Fountain,  and  is 
now  occupied  by  soldiers.  It  seems  to 
have  comprised  Baths;  probably  (from 
its  vicinity  to  the  sea)  salt-water  baths. 
The  part  of  Pompeii  on  whictithe  House 
stands  contained  subterranean  Struc- 
tures, wherein  the  Pompeiani  are 
supposed  to  have  assembled  for  the 
despatch  of  business,  during  very  hot 
or  rainy  weather  ;  and  this  description 
of  building,  called  a  Crypto  Porticus, 
was  usually  embellished  with  columns, 

position  seems  to  be,  that  these  figures  were 
used  to  convey  an  intimation  to  the  passen- 
ger, to  avoid  the  commission  of  injury  or 
nuisance  of  any  description. 

(2)  This  Edifice  contained  a  considerable 
number  of  leaden  Weights;  some  of  which 
exhibit  an  Inscription,  implying,  "thatthose 
who  pay  will  be  served" 
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and  furnished  with  baths  and  reservoirs 
for  water.  Facing  the  Ponderarium  a 
Path  led  to  the  sea,  through  a  Crypto 
Porticus;  and  merchandise,  when 
unshipped,  probably  came  through  this 
Path  to  be  weighed. 

Soap- Manufactory.  On  the  left,  and 
contiguous  to  the  Ponderarium,  is  a 
Shop  which,  judging  by  the  materials 
discovered  there,  seems  to  have  been 
a  Soap-manufactory;  and  beyond  it 
are  two  of  the  Shops  for  warm  decoc- 
tions, etc.  (■) 

House  of  the  Danzatrici.  Painted  on 
the  Walls  of  the  open  Quadrangle  here, 
were  found  four  figures  of  Danzatrici 
(equal  in  merit  with  those  of  the  Villa 
Suburbanai,andanother  Painting  which 
represents  a  Brood  of  Ducks  swimming 
in  a  Pool  of  Water,Buildings,  a  Garden, 
Cypress-trees,  and  a  Youth  dancing.  At 
the  end  of  the  interior  Apartment  is  the 
Lararium;  and  to  the  left  of  that,  a 
Bed-chamber,  decorated  with  Paintings 
oftwojuvenile  Deities,  a  Genius  holding 
a  Vase  for  perfumes,  Warriors  on  Horse- 
back pursuing  fugitive  Damsels,  Dan- 
cers, and  Bacchantes.  This  House 
stands  in  a  Vicoletto,  or  Lane,  on  the 
left  of  the  Via  Domitiana,  and  adjoin- 
ing another  Edifice  embellished  with 
Mosaics,  and  Paintings  of  Egyptian 
Deities,  and  therefore  called,  by  the 
excavators,  the  House  of  Isis.  The 
beautiful  little  bronze  Statue  of  Apollo, 
with  silver  strings  to  his  Lyre,  and  now 
in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  was  found  in 
the  Lane  above-mentioned. 

Public  Baking-house.  This  Building, 
which  stands  on  the  leftside  of  the  Via 
Domitiana,  contains  four  Corn-mills,  a 
small  Stable  for  the  donkeys,  who  were 
blindfolded,  and  employed  in  grinding 
corn,  the  Oven  for  baking  bread,  etc., 

(>)  In  one  of  these  shops  was  found  a  box 
with  a  lid:  probablv  a  Till ;  as  the  centre  of 
the  lid  has  a  hole  in  it,  apparently  to  receive 
monev. 

(»)  The  ancients,  according  to  Cluvenus, 
were  accustomed  to  boil  their  Wines ;  and, 
if  so,  stoves  in  Wine-shops  must  have  been 
requisite. 

(3)  This  Garden  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained an  aviary,  for  rare  and  beautiful 
singing-birds. 

(4)  We  are  told  that  Greek  and  Roman 
ladies  sat  in  chairs  during  dinner;  while  Ihe 
men  reclined  on  Triclinia:  and  hence,  at  the 


Vases  for  water,  and  Amphora?  for 
flour.  Heaps  of  Corn  were  likewise 
found  here.  The  donkeys  and  horses 
employed  in  Magna  Graecia  for  turning 
corn-mills  are  sHll  blindfolded:  and  the 
Oven  in  this  Baking-house  varies  so 
little  from  those  made  at  present,  that 
it  might,  without  much  difficulty,  be 
restored  to  its  pristine  use. 

House  of  Caius  Sallust.  Leading  to 
the  Quadrangle  of  this  Mansion  (one  of 
the  largest  in  the  Via  Domitiana)  is  a 
Shop,  which  was  found  furnished  with 
Stoves,  Shelves  (probably  intended  to 
hold  measures  for  liquids),  Dressers,  and 
six  Amphora?  fixed  into  them.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  Eating-house, 
where  national  dishes  were  cooked,  and 
sold  to  the  common  people  :  perhaps 
the  Amphora?  held  wine,(2)  oil,  salt- 
fish,  and  olives  :  and  as  this  Shop  com- 
municated with  the  House  of  Sallust,  it 
probably  was  the  custom  at  Pompeii, 
as  it  now  is  in  several  towns  of  Magna 
Gra?cia,  for  land  proprietors  to  sell 
their  wine  and  oil,  not  only  wholesale, 
but  retail.  The  Residence  of  Sallust 
appears  to  have  been  elegantly  orna- 
mented. A  Fountain  of  peculiar  beauty 
adorned  the  Quadrangle;  and  opposite 
to  the  door  of  entrance  was  a  small 
Flower  Garden, (3)  in  which  the  Tri- 
clinium for  summer  dinners  still  re- 
mains.^) To  the  right  of  the  Quadrangle 
were  the  private  Apartments  for  the  Fe- 
males of  the  Family;  the  entrance  to 
which  was  through  a  narrow  passage, 
with  a  door,  having  interior  curtains  at 
the  end.  In  the  centre  of  these  Apart- 
ments is  a  Court,  surrounded  by  eight 
Columns,  and  giving  light  to  the  Bed- 
chambers, the  Banqueting-room,  a 
small  Kitchen,  a  Hot  Bath,  etc.  These 
rooms  exhibit  tolerably  well-preserved 

Lectisternium,  that  couches  were  prepared 
for  the  male,  and  chairs  for  the  female,  Di- 
vinities. Admitting  all  this,  the  Triclinium 
in  Ihe  Garden  which  made  part  of  Sallust  s 
Mansion  must  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  men  of  the  family  only ;  for  although 
the  Column  whereon  the  Mena  was  fixed, 
the  Triclinium,  and  the  Garden,  are  all  nearly 
in  their  original  stale,  no  space  for  placing 
chairs  round  the  Mensa  is  discoverable. 
Judging,  however,  by  aneient  paintings,  i( 
seems  apparent  that  the  Master  and  Mistress 
of  a  family,  when  dining  together  in  pri- 
vate, both  reclined  on  a  Triclinium. 

28 
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Paintings, namely,  Diana  and  Action— 
Europa— Phryxus  and  Helle— Mars, 
Venus,  and  Cupid.  The  Room  which 
contains  the  last-named  Picture  is 
beautifully  paved  with  African  marhles; 
and  Paintings,  all'  encausto,  may  be 
seen  on  the  Wall  of  the  Court  near  the 
entrance  to  this  Room.  The  House  of 
Sallust  appears  to  have  been  excavated 
by  the  Ancients,  immediately  after  the 
eruption  of  79;  and  modern  excavators 
have  consequently  found  but  little  por- 
table wealth  remaining  within  its  walls, 
a  bronze  Hind  (from  the  mouth  of  which 
passed  the  water  of  the  Impluvium)  and 
bronze  Kitchen  Utensils  excepted.  In  a 
neighbouring  Lane  was  discovered  the 
Skeleton  of  a  Lady,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Mistress  of  the  Mansion,  with 
three  other  Skeletons,  according  to 
supposition  those  of  her  Servants.  A 
small  quantity  of  Money,  a  Silver  Mirror 
(which,  as  before  observed,  Grecian 
ladies  always  carried  about  them),  In- 
tagli,  set  in  gold,  Rings,  a  Pair  of  Ear- 
rings, a  Necklace  composed  of  gold 
chains,  and  five  Gold  Bracelets,  were, 
according  to  report,  found  among  these 
Skeletons. 

Beyond  the  House  of  Sallust,  in  the 
same  line,  are  a  Farrier's  shop,  where 
several  articles  requisite  for  his  trade 
were  found;  a  second  Public  Baking- 
house,  much  larger  and  better  con- 
structed than  the  first,  and  provided 
with  a  stable  for  beasts  of  burden;  and 
another  for  those  destined  to  turn  the 
Corn-mills;  four  of  which  still  remain 
on  the  premises;  as  do  large  AmphoraB, 
wherein  corn  and  flour  were  found. 
This  part  of  the  Town  likewise  contains 
a  House  supposed  to  have  been  the 
abode  of  a  Ballet-Master;  because  it  is 
decorated  with  frescos  representing 
Musical  Instruments  and  Theatrical 
Scenery;  and  also  because  a  piece  of 
iron,  which  apparently  belonged  to  a 
musical  instrument,  was  discovered 
here.  This  House  contained  other 
frescos ;  and  among  them  was  Dido 
abandoned  by  yEneas  :  it  likewise  con- 
tained a  considerable  number  of  elegant 
bronze  and  glass  Utensils;  a  handsome 
Vase  of  Alabaster;  a  Table  of  Porphyry; 
and  a  small  Statue  of  a  youth  resting  on 

,')  The  Muraena  Gymnothorax,  called Mo- 
rcna  in  Italian,  and  reported  to  be  a  breed 


one  of  the  Dii  Termini :  its  Quadrangle 
displays  a  Painting  of  two  Serpents 
twined  round  an  Altar,  above  which  is 
a  Lararium. 

House  of  Julius  Polybius.  This  Edi- 
fice stands  on  the  right,  in  the  Via 
Domitiana;  and,  judging  by  the  Che- 
quers painted  on  its  wall,  might  pro- 
bably have  been  a  public  Hotel.  The 
building  is  capacious,  and  communi- 
cated with  six  shops  :  it  had  two  en- 
trances from  the  Via  Domit iana:  and 
the  Arcades  into  which  the  sleeping- 
rooms  opened  were  evidently  glazed, 
during  cold  weather.  Large  Candelabra 
of  Bronze,  a  Steelyard,  leaden  Weights, 
and  other  articles  of  value,  were  found 
here. 

Chemist's  and  Druggist's  Shop.  Cen- 
tral between  the  Via  Domitiana  and 
another  street,  is  this  Shop;  which 
exhibits,  for  its  sign,  a  Serpent  devour- 
ing the  Pine-fruit :  and  as  the  serpent  is 
an  emblem  of  prudence  and  foresight, 
and  the  pine-fruit  of  death,  perhaps  this 
sign  was  meant  to  show  that  the  two  for- 
mer may  sometimes  discomfit  the  latter. 

Restaurant  of  Fortunatus.  The  ex- 
cavation of  this  part  of  the  Via  Domi- 
tiana terminates  here  :  and  contiguous 
to  the  Bestaurant  was  a  Baking-house. 

Residence  of  the  EdileP 'ansa.  On  the 
left  of  the  Via  Domitiana,  and  leading 
to  the  Public  Baths,  is  this  House,  the 
sole  completely  insulated  habitation  yet 
disentombed  at  Pompeii,  and  surround- 
ed by  streets,  to  which  its  Shops,  seven 
in  number,  had  each  an  entrance.  The 
House  is  large,  and  handsomely  deco- 
rated with  marbles  and  mosaics.  It 
displays  an  open  Atrium  paved  with 
marble;  and  beyond  this,  a  Peristyle, 
approached  by  Steps,  embellished  with 
Columns,  and  having  a  Reservoir  for 
fish  in  its  centre.  On  the  right  are 
sleeping-rooms;  and  in  an  angle  of  the 
Edifice  is  an  Apartment  with  a  Kitchen 
Fire-place,  similar  to  those  now  seen  in 
the  kitchens  of  Magna  Graecia.  The 
paintings  of  this  Apartment  (which,  by 
the  by,  are  wretchedly  executed)  re- 
present a  Cook  sacrificing  eatables  on 
an  altar;  near  which  are  the  Head  of  a 
Wild  Boar,  a  Ham,  Bacon,  and  a  Mu- 
ra3na(:)  fastened  to  a  spit.   According  to 

of  fish  between  the  land  and  sea  viper,  is 
armed  with  a  sort  of  spear  on  its  head;  this 
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report,  Five  Skeletons  of  Females,  with 
gold  ear-rings,  were  discovered  on  these 
premises ;  as  were  several  Culinary 
Utensils,  both  of  silver  and  bronze;  two 
gold  Coins  bearing  the  effigy  of  Nero ;  a 
ring;  a  few  silver  and  copper  Coins;  a 
silver  Vase,  the  handle  of  which  repre- 
sents the  head  of  Pan;  two  Wings  of 
Bronze,  beautifully  worked;  Lamps  of 
the  same  metal;  and  three  Candelabra, 
one  of  them  being  deemed  the  most 
estimable  in  the  Neapolitan  Museum:  it 
stands  on  the  table  of  the  second  room 
containing  small  bronzes.  Two  large 
Coppers  (in  one  of  which  was  the  Group 
ofBacchus  and  a  little  Faun,  wrapped 
round  with  linen),  were  likewise  disco- 
vered in  the  House  of  Pansa. 

Not  far  hence  stands  the  shop  wherein 
the  Colours  for  Fresco  Painting,  now  in 
the  Studii  at  Naples,  were  found. 

House  of  the  Dramatic  Poet.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  expensively  and  ele- 
gantly-adorned private  dwellings  yet 
brought  to  view  at  Pompeii.  It  stands 
in  a  Street  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Domi- 
tiana,  and  is  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Public  Baths.  A  narrow  Vestibule,  on 
the  Walls  of  which  are  Frescos,  leads  to 
an  open  Quadrangle,  with  the  custom- 
ary reservoir  for  rain-water  in  its  cen- 
tre; and  when  this  house  was  excavated 
in  1825,  a  Mosaic  Pavement  displayed, 
close  to  the  Gate  of  Entrance,  the  Fi- 
gure of  a  Dog  chained;  and  under 
this  guardian  of  the  premises  were  the 
words  "Cave  Canem,"!1)  On  the  Wall 
of  the  Quadrangle  (to  the  right,  and 
near  the  entrance),  were  found  Pic- 
tures supposed  to  represent  Thetis  and 
Achilles,  the  latter  as  a  Child! — the  Bes- 
titution  of  Helen  toMenelaus,the  former 
being  accompanied  by  Victory!— and 

spear,  if  touched,  is  venomous,  and  par- 
ticularly distinguishes  the  Muraena  from  the 
Lamprey.  Tlw  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
too  prone  to  sacrifice  to  gluttony,  kept  their 
fishes  of  every  description  alive  in  reservoirs, 
till  the  moment  they  were  wanted  for  table; 
and  the  Muraena,  highly  prized  by  epicures, 
was  kept  in  a  reservoir  of  sea  and  fresh 
water  mixed;  because  it  is  supposed  to  re- 
quire this  mixture ;  and  sometimes,  as  we 
are  told,  it  was  fed  with  kuman  flesh  (that 
of  slaves),  in  order  to  augment  its  bulk  and 
improve  its  flavour. 

(■)  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  the  figure  of 
a  barking  Dog  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  Lares; 


the  Parting  Interview  between  Achilles 
and  Briseis,  by  far  the  finest  ancient 
picture  known  to  be  in  existence!  The 
lower  part  is  grievously  mutilated ;  but 
the  heads  (all  of  which  are  superb,  and 
especially  that  of  Briseis),  have  escaped 
injury.  Artists  (who  alone  are  competent 
to  appreciate  works  of  art)  class  this 
exquisite  Fresco  with  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  Raphael.^)  On  the  Wall  to 
the  left,  was  found  a  picture  of  Venus, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Venus  de' 
Medici,  and  a  Dove  at  her  feet,  holding 
in  its  beak  a  Sprig  of  Myrtle!  The  Fe- 
male Figures  in  these  fine  specimens  of 
ancient  painting  have,  on  what  is  now 
called  the  wedding  finger,  lntagli,  or 
Camei,  set  in  Rings  of  the  Roman 
fashion,  and  supposed  to  be  family  em- 
blems; con&equently  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  Figures  are  Portraits.  On  this 
side  of  the  Quadrangle  was  found  a 
Painting  which  represents  Daedalus 
flying  toward  Magna  Graecia,  and  Icarus 
submerged  in  the  iEgean  Sea; although 
a  Marine  Deity  endeavours  to  save  him. 
On  this  side  likewise  are  several  small 
Booms,  decorated  with  Paintings.  One 
Room  contains  the  representation  of  a 
Combat  between  Warriors  on  foot,  and 
Amazons  in  Cars;  the  former  of  whom 
are  discomfited.  Below  the  Frieze,  one 
of  the  Nereides  is  represented  riding  on 
a  Marine  Bull.  Another  Room  displays 
an  Amorino  fishing,  and  presenting  the 
produce  of  his  labour  to  Venus— Ariadne 
abandoned — and  Narcissus.  In  a  Boom, 
called  the  Library,  are  Marine  Views- 
Land  Views— and  Scrolls  of  Papyri  with 
Greek  Characters  written  on  them;  all 
painted  on  the  Walls.  Scenic  Masks 
make  part  of  the  decorations  of  these 
rooms.    On  the    opposite  side  of  the 

and  the  Statues  of  these  Household  Divinities 
were  often  clothed  with  Dogs'-skins:  per- 
haps, therefore,  the  Dog  in  question  may 
have  some  reference  to  these  customs. 

(»)  The  parting  interview  between  Achilles 
and  Briseis  has  been  removed  to  Naples ;  ex- 
cept the  Head  of  one  of  the  Myrmidons,  and 
tho  Head  and  Upper  Part  of  the  Figure  of  a 
Female.  All  the  other  paintings  of  eminent 
merit  have  likewise  been  removed,  except 
the  Lower  Part  of  the  Figure  of  Venus,  with 
the  Dove  at  her  feet,  and  some  remains  of 
Figures  in  the  Saloon:  the  Mosaic  of  the  Dog 
is  also  removed  to  Naples. 
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Quadrangle  was  found  a  Painting  which 
represents  a  Slave  readinga  Scroll  before 
six  auditors;  two  of  whom,  Apollo  and 
Minerva,  seem  to  encourage  him:  and 
it  is  conjectured  that  the  Slave  was  in- 
tended to  personify  Terence;  though, 
according  to  some  opinions,  the  subject 
of  the  picture  is  Orestes  listening  to  the 
oracle,  which  enjoins  him  to  revenge 
his  father's  death.  This  Quadrangle 
exhibited,  in  its  Pavement,  a  beautiful 
ancient  Mosaic  :  it  appears  to  represent 
the  Rehearsal  of  a  Drama ;(»)  and  is  com- 
posed of  several  Figures,  among  whom 
sits  an  old  Man,  encircledby  six  persons; 
one  being  completely  masked;  another 
aided  by  a  domestic;  is  on  the  point  of 
being  masked;  a  third  is  in  the  act  of 
taking  off  her  mask,  perhaps  to  ask  the 
old  man  for  another;  and  a  fourth, 
though  apparently  disposed  to  put  on 
her  mask,  seems  listening  to  what 
passes.  Beyond  the  Quadrangle  is  a  Pe- 
ristyle, environed  by  Columns  withCapi- 
tals  of  a  novel  and  handsome  descrip- 
tion ;  and  terminated  by  a  Lararium, 
wherein  are  Niches  for  the  Lares  and 
other  tutelary  deities  of  the  Family. 
This  Lararium  was  enclosed  with  Iron 
Rails,  or  Chains;  traces  of  which  are 
still  visible.  A  small  Statue  of  Bacchus^) 
was  discovered  in  the  Lararium.  The 
Exedra  is  on  the  right  of  the  Peristyle, 
and  was  found  decorated  with  Paintings 
of  Genii,  flying  Figures,  Arabesques,  a 
Bird's  Nest  filled  with  Infant  Loves,  etc., 
etc.  This  Edifice  had  two  Storeys;  and 
two  Shops  (into  one  of  which  an  upper 
room  has  fallen  downj  communicated 
with  the  Vestibule.  In  the  upper  storey 
were  found,  according  to  report,  frag- 
ments of  a  superb  Head  of  Bacchus, 
with  other  Figures,  in  Mosaic ;  broken, 
perhaps,  by  a  previous  excavation  to 
that  of  1825  :  for  immediately  after 
Pompeii  was  buried  in  79,  efforts  were 
evidently  made  to  find  and  disentomb 
the  House  in  question ;  but  these  efforts 
proved  fruitless;  although  the  ancient 
excavators  arrived  within  two  paces  of 
their  object ;  as  appeared  from  a  hillock 
of  earth,  mingled  with  human  bones, 
which  had  certainly  been  dug  up  and 
examined ;  and  which  was  found,  by  the 
modern  excavators,  close  to  the  House. 

(■)  This  Mosaic  has  been  removed  to  Na- 
ples. 
(2)  The  Canonico  di  Jorio,  in  his  new  and 


In  these  premises  were  likewise  disco- 
vered four  Bracelets,  two  Necklaces, 
and  twoEar-rings,  of  gold;  and,  accord- 
ing to  report,  gold  Chains  for  an  adult, 
beautifully  executed  ;  others  small,  and 
equally  elegant,  for  a  child ;  four  Annu- 
lets, one  of  which  (in  the  form  of  a 
Serpent)  weighs  seven  ounces;  an  In- 
taglio set  in  a  large  Bing;  and  two 
Coins;  all  these  articles  being  gold. 
Forty-two  silver  coins,  various  Utensils 
of  pottery  and  bronze,  a  Portable  Stove, 
unique  in  point  of  shape,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent bronze  Lamp,  were  likewise  found 
here.  The  Picture  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Terence  reading  a  Scroll,  the 
Mosaic  which  exhibits  the  Behearsal  of 
a  Drama,  the  Scenic  Masks,  the  Statue 
of  Bacchus,  and  the  remains  of  a  Head 
of  that  deity  in  Mosaic,  are  indications 
that  this  House  belonged  to  a  Dramatic 
Writer. 

Public  Baths.  These  Baths  were  ex- 
cavated in  1824,andhadsix  entrances; 
that  through  which  visiters  are  conduct- 
ed, at  present,  opens  into  a  covered 
Vestibule,leading  to  an  Atrium  provided 
with  Seats  made  of  lava :  and  in  the  Walls 
above  these  Seats  are  holes  where  wood- 
en Clothes'-pegs  are  supposed  to  have 
been  inserted.  On  the  right  of  the  Gate 
of  Entrance  to  IheAtriumis  the  Tepida- 
riumy  a  large  oblong  Hall,  with  a  coved 
Ceiling  stuccoed  in  compartments, 
the  decorations  of  which  are  Bassi- 
rilievi  in  stucco,  so  beautifully  executed, 
that  one  cannot  help  regretting  how 
few  ceilings  at  Pompeii  have  hitherto 
been  found  perfect.  In  the  Walls  are 
Niches  of  an  unusual  description,  orna- 
mented with  Small  Figures,  called  At- 
lanti,  perhaps  because  their  posture  re- 
sembles that  in  which  Atlas  is  represent- 
ed as  supporting  the  heavens.  Some  of 
these  Niches  held  Lamps ;  and  others 
are  supposed  to  have  contained  essences 
and  scented  oils,  for  anointing  the 
bathers :  this  Apartment,  therefore, 
seems  to  have  been  not  only  a  Tepi- 
darium,  but  likewise  an  Unctuarium. 
Here  is  a  Skylight  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Ceiling ;  and  here  also  are,  an  im- 
mense Brazier  P)  of  bronze,  elegantly 
shaped,  and  ornamented  with  a  little  Ox 
in  Alto-rilievo  (perhaps  Apis) ;  and  two 
excellent  account  of  Pompeii,  callsthisStatue 
a  Faun. 

(3)  This  kind  of  machine,  gtill  used  by  the 
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benches  of  bronze,  on  which  are  engrav- 
ed Ihe  letters— 

M.   NIGIDIVS    VACCVL    A.    P.    S. 

Adjoining   to  the  Tepidarium  is   the 
Calidarium,  which    contains    at    the 
upper  end,  raised  on  steps  of  marble,  a 
spacious  oblong  Bath,  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, for  hot  water.     The  Walls  are 
lined  with  Flues  for  the  admission  of 
steam;  and  under  the  whole  of  the  Pave- 
ment is  a  Cavity,  also  made  for  the  ad- 
mission of  steam.    The  great  Furnace 
communicated  with  this  cavity;  and  the 
Passages  whence  the  steam  passed  under 
the  Pavement,  and  into  the  Flues,  are 
clearly  distinguishable.    In  a  Niche  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  apartment  is  the 
Laconicum,  ornamented  by  a  superb 
Basin   (the    Labrum),    formed    out    of 
one  block  of  white  marble;  and  having 
in  its  centre  a  Jet-d'eau,  from  which 
issued  boiling  water.    An  Inscription, 
on  the  edge  of  this  Basin,  announces  the 
name  of  the  person  who,  by  command 
of   the   Augustals,    superintended  the 
work,  and  paid  for  it  750  sestertii.  (») 
The  Ceiling,  which  is  coved,  and  ele- 
gantly stuccoed,  has  three  large  Aper- 
tures for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  to 
temper  the  heat  when  it  became  exces- 
sive; and  in  the  Wall,  above  the  Jet- 
d'eau,  are  two  small  apertures,  like- 
wise for  the  admission  of  fresh  air.    At 
the  upper  end  of  the  Atrium,  which, 
judging  by  the  Clolhes'-pegs,  seems  to 
have  served  as  an  Apodyterium,  or  Un- 
dressing-room, is  the  Frigidarium,  an 
elegant  circular  Edifice,  with  Niches  in 
its  walls,  and  in  its  Dome  one  Skylight, 
which,  like  all  the  skylights  found  in 
these  Baths,  was  made  with  large  squares 
of  excellent  glass.    The  Frigidarium 
contains  a  spacious   circular  Bath  of 
marble  ;  and  behind  this  Edifice  is  a  Pe- 
ristyle, which  was  encompassed  by  co- 
vered Porticos.    The  Chamber  destined 
for  the  person  who  superintended  the 
furnace,  and  that  which  contained  the 
immense  coppers  of  hot,   tepid,   and 
cold  water,  for  the  use  of  Ihe  Baths,  to- 
gether with  the  Reservoir    by  which 
these  coppers  were  supplied,  may  all 
be  discovered;  as  may  the  spot  where 

inhabitants  of  Naples  and  Rome  for  warm- 
ing halls  and  antechambers,  is  called,  in 
Italian,  a  Braciere ;  and  the  substance  burnt 
in  it  is  called  Carbonella. 
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the  water  was  boiled.  The  reservoir  is 
incrusted  with  stalactites.  Above  thir- 
teen hundred  creta  cotta  Lamps,  all  of 
the  same  size  and  form,  for  only  one 
wick  each;  an  Amulet ;  a  Till  in  creta 
cotta,  two  Panes  of  Glass,  fixed  into 
bronze  frames,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  broken  panes,  some  of  them 
being  convex;  a  Sword  with  an  ivory 
handle;  and  several  other  things,  in- 
teresting to  antiquaries,  were  found  on 
these  premises,  which  likewise  exhibit 
a  Set  of  small  Baths,  arranged  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  already  de- 
scribed. Fragments  of  an  Equestrian 
Bronze  Statue  of  moderate  workman- 
ship, and  a  Skeleton,  near  which  lay 
sixty  6ilver  coins,  were  also  found  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

Near  the  Public  Baths  is  a  small 
oblong  Piazza,  lately  excavated :  three 
of  its  sides  are  environed  with  Work- 
shops,Magazines, and  Dwelling-houses: 
and  that  end  from  which  there  is  a  pas- 
sage to  the  Via  dei  Mercurii,  seems  to 
have  been  provided  with  a  wide  Portico ; 
where,  on  a  remaining  Square  Pillar, 
were  found  Frescos  apparently  intended 
assigns,  to  announce  the  Fuller's  trade, 
exercised  in  this  Place.  One  of  the 
Frescos  represents  three  large  Vases, 
partly  filled  with  water,  and  a  Man 
standing  in  each,  and  washing  soiled 
woollen  garments  by  treading  on  them. 
In  the  same  Picture  is  a  Female,  pro- 
bably meant  as  the  Mistress  of  the  con- 
cern, seated,  and  overlooking  her  work- 
men. Above  this  Picture  is  another, 
which  represents  a  Man  in  the  act"of 
scouring  a  woollen  garment,  shaped 
like  the  Toga,  and  hung  on  a  rail;  and 
in  the  same  Picture  is  a  man  carrying 
the  Skeleton  Frame,  called,  in  Italian, 
an  Asciugapanni,  and  still  used  for  dry- 
ing linen.  The  Man  is  represented  as 
having  put  it  over  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders: he  likewise  carries  a  small  Vase 
for  Carbonella.  On  another  side  of 
the  Pillar  was  found  a  Fresco  which 
represents  a  Press,  with  shelves,  to 
hold  woollen  cloth  (perhaps  linen'also), 
and  surmounted  by  the  Engine  for  press- 
ing it;  which  Engine  resembles  those 
now  used  to  extract  oil  from  baskets  of 

(')  One  sestertius  is  suppored  to  have  been 
equivalent  to  about  three  English  farthings. 
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bruised  olives.    At  the  upper  end  of  the 
Piazza  is  an  ancient  apparatus  for  Wash- 
ing; which  consists  of  four  large  shal- 
low Basins  to  hold  water,  wherein  the 
labourers  evidently  stood,  to   cleanse 
soiled  woollen  garments  by  treading  on 
them.    Steps  lead  down  into  these  Ba- 
sins :  and  here,  likewise,  are  two  small 
Rinsing-Basins;    Slanting    Stones,   on 
which   linen    appears    to    have   been 
beaten,  and  washed  with  the  hands;  a 
large  Flat   Piece   of  Marble,   whereon 
linen  garments  were  probably  soaped; 
and  five  small  oblong  Partitions,  appa- 
rently for  the  use  of  those  persons  re- 
presented on  the  square     pillar,   who 
stood  in  washing-tubs,  or  rather   cop- 
pers of  water,  containing  soiled  gar- 
ments, which  they  trod  upon,  in  order 
to  clean  them.    The  Frescos    on  this 
square   pillar,    showing    how   woollen 
garments  were  washed,  excite  peculiar 
interest ;  because  they  present  an  image 
of  high  antiquity:  for,  in  very  remote 
ages,  the  manner  of  washing  was  differ- 
ent from  the  method  which  seems  to 
havebeen  adopted  after  linen  came  into 
general  use;  as  we  learn  from  Homer, 
that  in  his  time  garments  were  washed 
by  being  trodden  upon  with  the  feet,  in 
marble  Basins,  or  Cisterns,  called tcXwoi 
or  |3o6por.(«)  and  woollen  garments  are 
still  washed  in  Magna  Graecia,  by  being 
trodden  upon  in  cisterns  of  water.    One 
of  the  Shops  in  this  Piazza  contains  an 
Oven,  with  three  Tubes,  for  the  evapo- 
ration of  smoke.    In  another  Shop,  or 
Magazine,  was  found  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance, probably  Fuller's  Earth,  and  on 
this  side  of  the  Piazza  is  a  spot  where 
the  Fuller's  Press,  represented  on  the 
square    pillar,  seems    to  have    stood. 
Adjoining  the  Portico  was  a  Fountain, 
and,   near   the  Washing-Apparatus,  a 
Well.    On  a  square  pillar,  opposite  to 
that  which  displayed  signs  of  the  Ful- 
ler's trade,  there  still  is  left  a  Painting 
of  two  Serpents,  probably  a  Talisman  ; 
and  a  Room  in  one  of  the  Dwelling- 

(')  Homer,  when  speaking  of  the  daughter 
of  Alcinous,  says: 

"  The  blooming  princess,  with  despatclifiil  cares, 
Tunics  and  stoles,  and  robes  imperial  bears  : 
Then  mounting  her  gay  car,  the  silken  reins 
Shine  in  her  hand  :  along  the  sounding  plains 
Swift  fly  her  mules.    Nor  rode  the  nymph  alone; 
Around,  a  bevy  of  bright  damsels  shone  : 
They  seek  the  cisterns  where  Phreacian  damps 
Wash  their  fair  garments  in  the  limpid  streams, 
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houses  contains  small  Frescos,  in  the 
style  of  Zeuxis,  which  represent  ancient 
Cars  drawn  by  Slags,  etc.  Among  the 
articles  found  in  this  Piazza  were  five 
square  bottles,  with  circular  necks,  one 
being  filled  with  a  liquid  which  escaped 
from  its  prison  the  moment  it  was  dis- 
entombed; another  seems  to  have  con- 
tained Botargo;  and  another  Olives,  so 
well  preserved  in  oil  as  to  have  conti- 
nued uninjured  during  the  lapse  of 
nearly  eighteen  centuries. 

Adjoining  to  the  Fuller's  Piazza  is  a 
spacious  Mansion,  lately  excavated, 
and  called  the  House  with  a  large 
Fountain.  It  stands  in  the  Via  dei 
Mercurii  (so  named  because  a  consider- 
able number  of  representations  of  Mer- 
cury have  been  found  in  this  magnifi- 
cent Street),  and  at  the  extremity  of  its 
premises  is  a  small  Grotto  of  Shell  Work 
interspersed  with  Mosaics;  some  of 
which  (those  of  a  dark  blue  colour) 
being  similar  to  what  are  found  near 
the  ruins  of  the  Sorrentine  Temples. 
In  the  Grotto  is  a  Fountain,  composed 
of  white  marble,  and  decorated  with 
Scenic  Masks;  and  the  Wall,  against  the 
centre  of  which  the  Grotto  and  Foun- 
tain rest,  is  painted  to  imitate  shrubs 
and  flowers.  A  Side  Room  contains  a 
Picture  representing  a  Scene  in  a  Dra- 
ma. Two  Actors  are  declaiming;  and 
each  of  them  wears  a  Mask;  three  other 
Figures  (Mutes)  are  standing,  in  the 
back-ground,  without  Masks:  and  on 
either  side  of  this  Picture  is  the  Figure 
of  an  Augustal,  seated  in  a  Magisterial 
Chair.  The  Inscription  on  the  outer 
WTall  of  the  Edifice  appears  to  have  be- 
gun thus ; 

M  HOLCONIVM 

priscvm  ii  vir,  etc.*  etc. 
and,  perhaps,  this  House  belonged  to 
the  Family  of  M.Holconius,  whose  name 
is  seen  in  letters  of  bronze  on  the  Pave- 
ment of  the  Odeum. 

Adjoining  to  this  spacious  Dwelling  is 
another,  of  a  similar  description,  lately 

Where  gathering  into  depth  from  falling  rills, 
The  lucid  wave  a  spacious  basin  fills." 

Odyssey,  b.  vi. 

Although  Pope,  in  the  above  translation, 
does  not  allude  to  the  royal  feet  being  used 
in  washing  the  garments,  yet  the  original 
word  in  the  passage,  "  crraSov,"  certainly 
implies,  that  the  garments  were  trodden 
upon  with  the  feel. 
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excavated,  ami  called  the  House  with  a 
small  Fountain,  which  is  placed,  like 
the  other,  at  the  extremity  of  the  pre- 
mises; and  though  smaller  than  its 
neighbour,  it  was  more  richly  orna- 
mented; for  in  the  centre  of  its  semi- 
circular Basin  the  excavators  discover- 
ed a  bronze  Statue  of  a  winged  Love, 
holding  a  Goose,  from  whose  bill  issued 
water :  on  the  margin  of  the  Basin  was 
the  Statue  of  a  Fisherman  in  bronze, 
seated  on  a  piece  of  rock  of  the  same 
metal,  and  holding  a  fishing-rod  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  basket.  Near 
the  rock  was  found  a  mutilated  Statue, 
in  marble,  of  Venus  Proserpina,  and  a 
little  Fisherman  asleep,  likewise  of 
marble,  with  two  baskets  near  him,  and 
a  Vase  overturned,  so  that  water  might 
issue  from  its  mouth.  The  Fountain  is 
decorated  with  Mosaics.  Near  this 
House  we  see,  in  the  Street,  the  Head 
of  Mercury,  with  his  Caduceus,  sculp- 
tured on  a  small  Pilaster :  and  on  the 
exterior  Wall  of  one  of  these  last-de- 
scribed Houses  are  Fragments  of  Paint- 
ings, among  which  may  be  traced,  Oxen 
led  to  Sacrifice — four  Men  carrying,  on 
their  shoulders,  a  Litter,  similar  to 
those  now  seen  in  religious  processions 
at  Naples,  when  Statues  of  Saints  are 
paraded  through  the  streets— and  a  sort 
of  Tent,  decorated  with  foliage  and 
flowers,  and  having  vases  for  ointments 
suspended  to  it;  while  within  this  Tent 
are  five  Figures,  one  of  which  resembles 
a  Corpse. 

House  of  the  Dioscouroi.  Opposite 
to  the  House  with  the  small  Fountain  is 
that  Which  bears  the  name  of  the  Dios- 
couroi; because  Frescos  representing 
Castor  and  Pollux  ornament  one  of  the 
entrances  to  this  extensive  Building; 
which  was  excavated  during  the  years 
1828  and  1829,  and  appears  to  have 
been  divided  into  three  distinct  habita- 
tions; as  it  had  three  principal  entrances 
from  the  Via  dei  Mercurii,  and  two  or 
three  back-doors  opening  into  a  lane. 
The  exterior  Wall,  facing  the  Via  dei 
Mercurii,  is  handsomer  than  are  the 
facades  of  any  houses  hitherto  disen- 
tombed at  Pompeii,  that  of  Polybius 
excepted;  and  therefore  we  may  con- 
clude it  belonged  to  an  Augustal;  espe- 
cially as  two  of  the  three  habitations 
have  no  shops  attached  to  them;  and 
the    small  room   resembling  a  shop, 


found  in  the  third,  appears,  from  its 
communication  with  the  area-door,  to 
have  been  the  place  where  oil  and  wine 
were  purchased  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
edifice.  In  that  part  of  this  elegant 
mansion  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Dioscouroi  were  found  the  following 
Frescos :— Castor  and  Pollux,  already 
mentioned — a  Female  seated  fprobably 
Silence)  with  her  finger  on  her  lips — 
Pan  escaping  from  an  Hermaphrodite,  a 
delightful  picture  with  respect  to  grace, 
and  beauty  of  composition — Apollo — 
Saturn  —  Ceres  —  Bacchus  —  Victory  — 
Mars  and  Venus — Jove— Perseus  and  An  - 
drorneda— Medea,  meditating  the  death 
of  her  children,  and  the  Infants  playing 
in  the  back-ground ! !— a  Dwarf  teaching 
an  Ape  to  dance — Hygeia  with  a  Serpent 
coiled  round  her!! — Fortune  and  a 
Child ;  the  former  clad  in  a  long  robe  of 
celestial  blue,  bordered  by  gold  stars  in 
perfect  preservation— Bacchus,  likewise 
clad  in  blue,  and  attended  by  a  Satyr- 
two  medallions,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
picture  representing  an  Actor;  and,  in 
the  other,  an  Adress — a  Bacchante — a 
Warrior — a  painting  which  represents  a 
gold  Candelabrum  surmounted  by  an 
Eagle,  which  reposes  on  an  azure  globe. 
In  the  Exedra  are  two  paintings  on  a 
grand  scale,  the  one  representing 
Achilles  discovered  by  Ulysses  among 
the  daughters  of  Lycomedes;  the  other 
(nearly  destroyed)  representing  the  dis- 
pute between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon 
with  regard  to  Chryseis.  The  Exedra 
is  likewise  ornamented  with  two  medal- 
lions, one  of  which  contains  the  picture 
of  a  Satyr  eloping  with  a  Bacchante; 
the  other,  Ulysses  at  the  house  ofEu- 
maeus.  One  end  of  the  Exedra  opened 
into  a  wide  Colonnade,  beyond  which 
was  a  Flower-Garden,  now  replanted :  it 
contains  a  Lararium,  and  was  origi- 
nally enclosed  with  iron  rails:  the  other 
end  of  the  Exedra  opened  into  a  spa- 
cious Court  surrounded  by  porticos, 
under  which  were  found  two  Chests 
lined  with  bronze ;  one  of  them  contain- 
ing forty-five  coins  of  gold,  and  some  of 
silver :  this  Chest  was  securely  fastened 
to  the  pavement.  An  adjacent  Wall  was 
ornamented  with  a  little  picture  of  lo 
and  Argus ;  and  another,  representing  a 
Scene  in  a  Comedy ;  and  on  the  Walls  of 
three  small  Chambers,  near  the  Exedra, 
were    discovered    beautiful  Frescos  : 
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namely,  Apollo  and  Daphne  — Adonis 
wounded  and  supported  by  Love— Diana 
and  Endymion,  with  a  superb  group  of 
Nymphs— and  Narcissus  at  the  brink  of 
a  pool  of  water.  In  another  part  of  this 
triple  mansion  was  discovered,  painted 
on  a  black  Wall,  a  Miniature  Fresco  re- 
presenting a  Bacchanalian  Dance!  in 
point  of  composition  exquisitely  fine: 
and,  standing  on  the  pavement  of  this 
room,  was  found  a  bronze  Candelabrum, 
mounted  on  three  legs,  so  disposed  as  to 
resemble  the  arms  of  Sicily.  In  the 
apartment  beyond  the  Atrium  of  that 
part  of  the  Edifice  called  the  House  of 
the  Dioscouroi,  were  found  large  bronze 
Vases,  and  superb  Lamps ;  one  of  which, 
for  three  wicks,  has  a  handle  terminat- 
ed by  a  crescent,  with  a  bust  of  Jupiter 
in  its  centre,  and,  at  its  extremities,  the 
heads  of  Juno  and  Minerva. 

The  second  Door  of  Entrance  from 
the  Via  dei  Mercurii  leads  to  that  part 
of  this  triple  Mansion  called  the  House 
of  Apollo,  and  excavated  during  the  au- 
tumn of  1829.  It  derives  the  appella- 
tion, by  which  it  is  distinguished,  from 
the  numerous  pictures  of  the  god  of  the 
silver  bow  which  have  been  discovered 
on  its  walls.  The  Frescos  in  this 
Dwelling  are  so  beautiful,  that  most  of 
them  will  probably  enrich  the  Museum 
at  Naples.  Some  of  the  subjects  of 
these  paintings  are  supposed  to  be  — 
Hercules  and  Dejanira! — Meleagerwith 
Atalanta  by  his  side,  and  Althaea  and 
Leucippus  at  a  distance  !  —  Mercury 
giving  a  purse  to  Fortune— Isis,  Abun- 
dance,etc. — a  small  recumbent  youthful 
Figure,  called  a  Faun — Venus  and  Cu- 
pid!— Apollo  and  a  Muse — a  duplicate 
of  the  same  subject— Apollo  and  Mer- 
cury—and  a  seated  Figure,  resembling 
Bacchus,  with  an  Amorino  standing  near 
him,  and  pouring  water  into  a  basin  ;  a 
female  figure  is  seen  in  the  back- 
ground; and  another  Female,  veiled,  is 
looking  down  from  a  terrace  to  observe 
the  scene.  The  walls  of  one  of  the  rooms 
in  this  House  display  fine  Arabesques 
in  excellent  preservation,  likewise  ele- 
gant Stucco  Ornaments;  among  which 

CO  Under  the  Table  are  Iwo  diminutive 
Wells,  lined  with  marble,  and  provided  with 
covers  of  the  same  material :  perhaps  they 
were  Wine-coolers,  or  used  for  icing  figs. 
The  above-mentioned  house,  in  which  they 


is  a  Basso-rilievo  in  stucco;  the  onty 
thing  of  the  sort  yet  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii;  it  represents  Silenus,  etc.,  and  is 
astonishingly  well  preserved.  On  the 
opposite  Wall  was  discovered  a  fine 
Picture,  consisting  of  two  figures  ;  but 
whom  they  were  intended  to  represent 
seems  doubtful.  The  inner  Court  con- 
tains the  Pedestal  of  a  Statue,  which 
probably  was  a  Jet-d'eau,  as  it  stood 
close  to  the  Reservoir  for  fish.  A  Sta- 
tuetta  of  Apollo;  the  top  of  a  Well 
handsomely  ornamented;  and  a  deli- 
cately white  oblong  marble  Table,  sup- 
ported on  each  side  by  legs  of  winged 
Gryphons,  and  in  such  perfect  preserva- 
tion that  it  seems  quite  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  the  sculptor,(')were  also  found 
here ;  as  likewise  was  a  very  curious 
Mosaic  Pavement,  representing  Amo- 
rini,  who  hold  a  Lion  in  durance,  by 
means  of  garlands  of  flowers.  Priests 
of  Bacchus  encircle  the  Lion  and  his 
Guards;  and  a  Temple,  together  with  a 
Person  pouring  liquor  from  a  vase,  are 
seen  in  this  Mosaic,  which  is  supposed 
to  allude  to  the  Dionysia.  Adjacent  to 
the  last-mentioned  part  of  the  ediGce  in 
question,  is  a  spacious  Court,  surround- 
ed with  porticos,  supported  by  lofty 
and  handsome  Columns,  which  appear 
to  have  been  all  thrown  down  and 
broken  by  the  earthquake  of  the  year 
79.  The  Walls  of  this  Court  are  de- 
corated with  elegant  paintings;  as  like- 
wise is  the  House  to  which  the  Court 
belongs:  this  House  comprises  a  Sub- 
terranean Apartment  supposed  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  summer  abode;  and 
worth  notice,  because  it  is  the  only 
thing  of  its  kind  yet  discovered  at 
Pompeii.  « 

The  excavation  of  the  House  of  Apollo 
produced  the  following  articles,  beside 
those  already  mentioned:  —  Fourteen 
silver  spoons — a  bust  of  the  natural 
size — and  a  small  bust  of  Tiberius  when 
young,  both  of  bronze — vases  of  various 
shapes — a  handsome  tripod — a  beautiful 
pestle  and  mortar  of  rosso  antico— a 
large  and  rare  steelyard  with  a  weight 
representing  Mercury — elegant  cande- 

were  found,  is  described  by  Sig.  Carlo  Bo- 
nucci,  a  celebrated  antiquary,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Royal  Excavations  at  Pompeii, 
as  the  House  of  the  Cenlaur. 
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labra— two  small  boxes  containing  pills, 
supposed  to  be  chemical  preparations 
—a  ring  with  the  letters  a.v.e,  engraved 
upon  it  — and  a  singular  statuetta  in 
marble,  which  appears  to  represent 
Hercules  nursing  a  dog.  Frames,  found 
in  the  Walls,  prove  that  several  of  the 
paintings  which  decorate  this  triple 
Mansion  were  easel  pictures :(«)  some  of 
them  are  strikingly  fine;  and  that 
which  representsMedea,  meditating  the 
murder  of  her  children,  is  a  most  mas- 
terly personification  of  madness. 

Contiguous  to  the  House  of  the  Dios- 
couroi  is  that  of  the  Faun,  so  called 
from  a  fine  Bronze  Statue  of  a  Faun 
found  there ;  and  standing  on  more 
ground  than  any  other  mansion  yet  ex- 
cavated at  Pompeii,  It  likewise  seems 
to  have  been  fitted  up  with  peculiar  ex- 
pense, except  the  want  of  paintings.  It 
has  two  Gates  of  Entrance,  one  follow- 
ing the  other;  and  between  them  is  a 
considerable  space,  with  Walls  orna- 
mented by  small  Egyptian  Temples  in 
Basso-rilievo,  and  Niches  for  the  Lares  : 
the  Niches  are  four  in  number.  The 
Atrium,  which  is  spacious,  contains,  in 
its  pavement,  beautiful  Mosaics.  At 
the  end  of  this  Court  are  three  Mosaics 
superbly  executed,  and  representing  the 
Hippopotamus,  the  Crocodile,  the  Ibis, 
and  other  Egyptian  animals.  Beyond 
these,  in  a  slight  building  constructed, 
by  order  of  the  present  Sovereign  of 
Naples,  is  the  celebrated  Mosaic  said  to 

C1)  Frames,  for  portab'e  pictures,  were 
likewise  found  in  the  walls  of  the  Anatomi- 
cal Theatre. 

(»)  The  Lieutenants  of  Darius  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  that  river  with  Alexander,  and 
compel  him  to  risk  a  battle.,  in  order  to  open 
for  himself  the  Gales  of  Asia.  His  Captains 
dreaded  the  depth  of  the  river,  aud  the 
rocky  and  precipitous  bank  at  the  part 
where  he  was  compelled  to  attempt  passing, 
and  where  he  would,  of  necessity,  be  obliged 
to  climb  up,  sword  in  hand.  Alexander, 
however,  answered  their  remonstrances  by 
saying;  "  It  would  be  an  affront  to  the 
Hellespont,  which  1  have  already  passed,  if 
I  feared  to  cross  the  Granicus."  He  instantly 
threw  himself  into  that  stream,  followed  by 
his  cavalry ;  and  made  every  possible  effort 
to  gain  the  opposite  bank,  which  was  lined 
With  Persian  foldiers ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  rapidity  with  which  theGranicus  flowed, 
and  though,  at   times,   hurried  down  its 


represent  one  of  Alexander's  battles. 
The  Hero  intended,  according  to  sup- 
position, for  Alexander,  is  mounted  on 
a  bay  horse,  the  colour  of  Bucephalus, 
and  throwing  a  peculiarly  long  javelin 
with  such  force  that  his  helmet  appears 
to  have  fallen  off  in  consequence.  Pro- 
bably, therefore,  the  combat  in  question 
may  have  been  designed  for  the  battle 
of  the  Granicus,  in  which  he  lost  his 
helmet:  and,  at  all  events,  this  is  the 
finest  specimen  of  Ancient  Mosaic  ever 
yet  discovered.  The  costumi  on  one 
side  of  the  Field  are  Grecian,  on  the 
other,  Persian;  and  fury  and  fear  are 
excellently  described  in  the  counte- 
nances of  the  persons  supposed  to  re- 
present Darius's  officers.!2)  The  horses 
yoked  to  the  Car  of  the  Persian  Com- 
mander have  collars  round  their  necks, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  worn  by 
English  post-horses;  probably,  there- 
fore, ancient  war-horses  drew  a  car  as 
English  horses  draw  a  curricle.  The 
House  of  theFaun  also  contains  a  beau- 
tiful Parian  Marble  Table,  mounted  on 
a  Sphinx  of  Parian  marble.  A  pair  of 
Gold  Bracelets,weighing  sixty-six  grana, 
rings,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
money,  were  found  on  the  floor,  in  the 
corner  of  one  of  the  rooms  belonging 
to  the  apartment  appropriated  to  the 
females  of  the  family:  and  in  another 
place  were  found  six  large  Silver  Stew- 
pans,  Candelabra,  etc.,  together  with  a 
Brazier  on  which  stood  a  Boiler.    In 

current,  and  covered  with  its  foam,  he  gained 
the  opposite  bank,  which  was  wet  and  slip- 
pery: nevertheless  he  landed,  and  the  Persians 
attacked  him  pele-m&le.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  shield,  and  the  ornaments  of  his 
helmet;  he  therefore  found  himself  assailed 
on  all  sides ;  and  when  personally  attacked 
by  the  Lieutenants  of  Darius,  he  threw  his 
javelin  with  such  might  against  one  of 
them,  by  name  Roesaces,  as  to  destroy  his 
cuirass:  the  two  commanders  then  fought 
hand  to  hand;  till  Spithridales,  another  of 
Darius's  Lieutenants,  profiting  by  the  mo- 
ment, approached  Alexander,  and,  rising 
in  his  stirrups,  gave  the  Monarch  a  tre- 
mendous stroke  with  a  battle-axe,  which  cut 
in  two  the  plumes  and  one  of  the  wings  of 
his  helmet.  The  helmet,  however,  saved  the 
head  of  Alexander ;  but  the  edge  of  the  wea- 
pon peneirated  to  his  hair.  Spithridates 
was  aiming  a  second  blow,  when  Clitus  in- 
tervened to  save  his  Master.— See  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Alexander. 
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the  Saerarium,  or  family-chapel,  was  a 
Bronze  Statue  of  Mercury,  now  removed 
to  the  Studii  at  Naples;  and  in  this 
Chapel  were  likewise  found  two  large 
Candelabra.  The  Court  also  displays 
a  considerable  number  of  Amphorae, 
which  were  probably  placed  there,  pre- 
paratory to  the  Vintage  ;  for  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  August,  when  Pompeii 
was  buried,  the  vintage  might  have 
commenced. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  House  of  the 
Dioscouroi  is  a  very  small  Temple,  which 
was  probably  dedicated  to  Mercury. 

On  excavating  the  Via  dei  Mercurii, 
the  workmen  disinterred  six  Skeletons 
in  a  group;  a  small  gold  chain  partly 
enamelled;  and  one  gold  coin:  on 
another  spot,  more  Skeletons;  two  small 
gold  rings;  several  Coins;  a  Candela- 
brum, with  various  articles  beside,  in 
bronze  and  pottery:  and,  on  another 
spot,  five  skeletons;  four  Bracelets,  four 
Gold  Rings,  one  Gold  Coin  bearing  the 
head  of  Vespasian,  sixty-three  Coins  of 
Silver,  and  twenty-eight  of  Bronze. 

House  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, so  called  because  excavated  in 
his  presence.  ThisHouse  displays  Fishes 
in  mosaic;  small  Paintings,  one  of 
which  represents  Pigmies  and  Storks 
fighting,  the  former  with  spears,  the 
latter  with  their  bills;  another  repre- 
sents a  Person  reading  a  Scroll  of  Pa- 
pyrus, with  a  Scrinium  at  his  side.  Here 
likewise  are  beautiful  Medallions  of 
Storks,  and  a  Pottery  Vase  of  an  im- 
mense circumference. 

House  of  the  Bacchantes,  so  called 
from  elegant  Frescos  of  Bacchantes 
found  on  its  walls.  Shops  make  part  of 
this  Edifice;  and  at  the  upper  end  of 
its  Atrium  is  a  Well,  rudely  incrusted 
with  Mosaics,  representing  Gryphons, 
Masks,  etc.  Its  cover,  of  African  mar- 
ble, was  found  broken  to  pieces.  The 
Walls  of  this  House,  in  the  year  1827, 
when  its  excavation  was  terminated, 
displayed  beautiful  paintings;  one  of 
which,  called  Zephyr  and  Flora,  has 
been  removed  to  the  Museum  atNapIes: 
it  appears  to  be  an  allegorical  compo- 

(')  This  was  not  the  Altar  whereon  public 
sacrifices  were  usually  offered  :  for,  that  all 
the  people  might  witness  these  solemnities, 
they  took  place  ia  the  Vestibule  of  Greek 
Temples. 


sition,  and  contains '  several  Figures, 
among  which  is  a  female  sleeping,  finely 
executed  and  well  preserved.  Other 
Frescos,  found  in  this  House,  represent 
the  Superior  Gods  (a  seated  Figure  near 
Bacchus,  and  a  Panther,  is  composed 
with  exquisite  taste), —  the  Genius  of 
Poetry  inspiring  an  Improvvisatore — a 
Scenic  Mask  —  small  Landscapes,  etc. 
The  Arabesques  here  are  remarkably 
elegant;  and  some  of  the  Capitals  of 
the  Columns  differ  in  colour  from  the 
Shafts.  Four  circles  of  iron,  resembling 
the  tire  of  carriage-wheels,  were  dis- 
covered on  these  premises. 

Temple  of  Fortune.  This  small  but 
elegant  Structure,  excavated  in  1827, 
seems  to  have  been  rich  in  ornaments, 
and  completely  incrusted  with  marble  : 
but,  according  to  appearances,  it  was 
plundered  by  former  excavators.  Steps 
of  lava,  which  were  fenced  with  Balus 
trades  of  Iron,  lead  to  a  Vestibule  em- 
bellished by  four  Corinthian  Columns 
finely  executed.  The  marbles  which 
lined  the  Cella,  where  the  High  Altar 
stands,  (>)  appear  to  have  been  particu- 
larly valuable.  A  Niche,  exhibiting  a 
handsome  Frontispiece,  probably  con- 
tained the  Statue  of  Fortune;  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  Cella  were  found  a  fine 
Statue  of  a  Female,  with  the  face  want- 
ing, and  another  of  Cicero,  whose  Toga 
appears  to  have  been  coloured  with  Ty- 
rian  purple.  The  face  of  the  Figure  re- 
presenting a  Female  must  have  been 
inserted  by  the  Sculptor,  after  the  rest 
of  the  Statue  was  made;  as  a  Socket, 
evidently  cut  to  receive  it,  still  re- 
mains. (»)  On  the  Architrave  of  the  Cel- 
la, was  found  an  Inscription  signifying, 
"  thatMarcus  Tullius  Cicero,  son  of  Mar- 
cus, erected,  at  his  own  private  expense, 
this  Temple  to  Fortuna  Augusta."  Apart- 
ments appropriated  to  the  sacerdotal 
ministers  of  the  goddess  were  on  the 
right  of  the  Temple,  in  which  was  disco- 
vered a  slab  of  marble  recording  their 
names. 

Shops,  furnished  with  glass,  earthen- 
ware, and  bronze,  seem  to  have  abound- 
ed in  this  part  of  the  Town :  and  among 

(»)  These  Statues  have  been  removed  from 
Ihe  Temple  of  Fortune  to  the  Court  of  the 
Temple  of  Romulus. 
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various  articles,  which  the  excavations 
of  these  Shops  produced,  were  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  Unguentarii;  a 
considerable  number  of  Drinking-Cups ; 
blue  Cups;  white  Cups  and  Saucers; 
Glasses  of  every  description  ;  near  a 
hundred  little  Fountains  to  hold  water 
for  singing  birds,  several  Steelyards, 
bronze  Vases,  Candelabra,  and  Lamps, 
one  being  ornamented  with  two  Dol- 
phins;  several  small  Statues;  several 
Coins;  Lamps  of  pottery;  one,  for 
twenty-four  wicks,  being  made  in  the 
form  of  a  boat ;  Tills,  of  pottery,  in  one 
of  which  was  found  money ;  the  largest 
pair  of  Iron  Scissars  yet  discovered  at 
Pompeii;  two  Medals  bearing  the  like- 
ness of  Otho  ;  two  Rings,  and  one  Ear- 
ring of  gold ;  a  Statue  of  Abundance, 
two.  inches  in  height ;  a  Marble  basin, 
about  one  foot  in  diameter,  mounted  on 
a  Column  five  palms  high,  base  includ- 
ed ;  a  Child  in  ivory,  three  inches  high, 
a  little  Bird,  in  mother  of  pearl ;  several 
pieces  of  Pastille,  and  two  pieces  of 
Cold  Lace.  Two  human  Skeletons  were 
likewise  found  in  this  part  of  the  Town ; 
which  also  contains  a  small  Edifice, 
called  The  School  of  the  Gladiators,  be- 
cause its  exterior  Wall  presents  those 
unhappy  persons  engaged  in  combat; 
and  in  a  contiguous  habitation,  not 
completely  disentombed,  was  found  a 
small  pedestal,  bearing  a  Greek  Inscrip- 
tion, the  only  one  yet  brought  to  light 
by  modern  excavators;  and  opposite  to 
this  House  and  another,  called  a  Milk- 
man's Shop, (■)  is  a  Small  Chapel  (which 
was  dedicated  to  the  Viales  Dii,  tute- 
lary divinities  of  the  streets),  with  an  al- 
tar and  benches  in  masonry. 

Forum  Civile.  The  ap}; roach  from 
the  Via  deiMercuriito  the  northern  end 
of  this  magnificent  Forum,  in  extent 
three  hundred  paces,  and  proportion- 
ably  wide,  is  through  a  lofty,  but  (when 
disentombed)  an  unornamented  Arch. 
The  ingress  at  this  end  seems  to  have 
been  guarded  by  two  smaller  Archways; 
meant,  perhaps,  in  case  of  civil  commo- 

(■)  Two  Bassi-rilievi,  of  very  small  di- 
mensions, affixed  to  the  shop,  and  represent- 
ing a  milch  goat,  with  two  men  carrying, 
between  them,  a  vase  hung  to  the  middle  of 
a  pole,  have  given  rise  to  this  name.  The 
vase,  however,  is  a  sort  of  amphora,  not  the 
least  like  a  milk-pail. 

(*)  The  Roman  Senate  could  only  assemble 


tions,  as  a  defence  to  this  spot ;  but  one 
only  of  these  Archways  remains.  Co- 
vered Porticos,  supported  by  Columns 
of  Travertino,  encompassed  three  sides 
of  the  Forum ;  while  a  considerable 
number  of  Pedestals,  tastefully  dispos- 
ed, presented  to  public  view  the  statues 
of  those  citizens  who  best  deserved  the 
admiration  of  their  country.  Large 
slabs  of  Travertino  paved  the  Porticos; 
and,  according  to  supposition,  theiEra- 
rium,  or  Treasury,  the  Record  Office, 
the  Senaculum,  or  Senate  House,  the 
Curia,  appropriated  to  those  among  the 
Auguslalswho  had  cognizance  of  sacred 
matters,  the  Comitium,  for  assemblies 
of  the  people,  and  the  public  Granaries, 
stood  in  this  Forum.  Here  the  most 
important  subjects,  relative  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  Colony,  were  discussed  ; 
the  nationals  festivals  and  religious  so- 
lemnities celebrated ;  and  here  were 
seen  the  imposing  processions  of  the 
Canephora?.  At  the  northern  end  of  this 
once  splendid  Forum,  and  placed  in  a 
commanding  situation,  are  remains  of 
a  stately  Temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  Jupiter;  and  likewise  to 
have  served  as  a  senaculum,  (»)  an  iEra- 
rium,  and  a  Depository  for  public  Re- 
cords. A  magnificent  flight  of  steps, 
now  almost  destroyed  by  earthquakes, 
with  a  colossal  statue  (3)  on  each  side, 
led  to  the  Vestibule;  which  seems  to 
have  been  quadrilateral,  spacious,  and 
handsomely  ornamented  by  six  Corin- 
thian Columns  above  thirty  feet  in 
height;  and  here  it  is  supposed  that  sa- 
crifices were  offered,  and  the  people 
occasionally  addressed  by  their  ma- 
gistrates. The  Cella  of  the  Temple  had, 
on  each  side,  a  Corridor,  supported  by 
eight  Ionic  Columns :  it  is  terminated 
by  three  Chambers,  which  probably  held 
the  public  money  and  records.  Beyond 
these  Chambers  ran  a  Passage  with  a 
Staircase,  leading,  perhaps,  to  a  Ter- 
race on  the  summit  of  the  Edifice.  The 
Walls  of  this  Temple  appear  to  have 
been  painted  in   compartments;  and 

in  consecrated  edifices :  and  as  the  Decuriones 
Municipales  represented  the  Roman  Senate 
at  Pompeii,  they  probably  adhered  to  the 
Roman  law,  and  held  their  courts  within 
the  precincts  of  a  temple. 

(3)  Remains  were  found  of  these  colossal 
statues. 
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the  Pavement  is  remarkably  elegant.  («) 
In  this  Temple  were  found  several 
Fingers  of  Bronze  ;  a  little  Bust  attached 
to  the  wall;  an  article  resembling  a 
Shield ;  a  group,  half  a  palm  high, which 
represents  an  old  man  leading  a  boy, 
and  a  Female  with  an  Infant  in  her 
arms.  On  the  heads  of  the  old  Man  and 
the  Boy  are  Phrygian  caps ;  and  this 
group  was  probably  an  ex  voto.  The 
above-named  articles  are  all  of  bronze. 
In  marble,  were  found  a  mutilated  Hand 
and  Foot;  the  Bust  of  an  old  Man  ;  two 
Feet  clothed  with  Sandals ;  an  Arm,  and 
other  Fragments,  all  colossal ;  a  fine 
Torso, likewise  colossal,  and  apparently 
doomed  to  be  used  as  a  mere  block  of 
marble,  for,  on  the  back  part  of  it,  is 
the  rough  draught  of  a  small  statue; 
other  Fragments ;  afemaleFigure,  large 
as  life  ;  and  a  colossal  Head  of  Jupiter, 
which  gave  to  this  Temple  the  name  it 
now  bears.  On  the  ground,  near  the 
Edi6ce,were  scattered  other  Fragments 
of  a  marble  statue;  a  column,  which, 
evidently,  owing  to  an  earthquake,  had 
fallen  from  the  Vestibule ;  as  under  it 
was  found  a  skeleton  crushed  to  pieces. 
Near  this  skeleton  lay  another,  with  a 
Bronze  Helmet  not  far  distant ;  and 
likewise  a  Patera,  a  small  plate;  a  long 
pin  for  the  hair;  and  seventeen  Silver 
Coins.  The  Ground-floor,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  Hollow  Space  under 
this  Temple,  contained  Corinthian  Ca- 
pitals; a  Column  and  several  fragments 
of  columns:  other  architectural  orna- 
ments, not  in  unison  with  the  Edifice; 
and  a  colossal  Hand  holding  gilt  ears  of 
corn.  It  seems  that  the  earthquake  of 
the  year  63  made  sad  ravages  in  this 
Temple  ;  and  that  the  fatal  eruption  of 
79  took  place  at  the  very  moment  of  its 

(«)  Accordii  g  to  report,  a  Sun-dial  was 
discovered  in  the  Forum,  near  this  Temple. 

(»)  These  Measures  are  cylindrical  per- 
forations: the  bottom  was  false;  and,  when 
removed,  allowed  the  measured  corn  to  es- 
cape. They  were  discovered  among  ruins 
of  a  building  which  appears  to  have  been 
upward  of  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
probably  was  a  Public  Granary.  See  Sir 
William  Gell's  elegant  and  instructive 
Work  upon  Pompeii. 

(3)  The  Columns  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  of  the  Roman  Doric  order :  though 
subsequently  transformed  into  the  Corin- 
thian by  means  of  stucco. 


restoration  ;  otherwise,  how  can  we  ac- 
count for  the  Torso  having  been  con- 
veyed hither,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
being  hewn  into  a  new  shape,  or  for  the 
assemblage  of  Fragments  and  Architec- 
tural Decorations  in  the  Hollow  Space 
under  the  Building? 

On  the  right,  beyond  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  is  a  large  Edifice,  the  use  of 
whichhasnot  been  ascertained;  though 
probably  it  was  a  Magazine  for  Grain,  as 
contiguous  to  it  were  discovered,  in 
1816,  the  public  Measures  of  Capacity, 
models  of  which  may  be  seen  in  this 
part  of  the  Forum  :  the  Originals  are  re- 
moved to  the  Studii  at  Naples.  (*) 

On  the  right  likewise  stands  a  splen- 
did and  spacious  Edifice  consecrated  to 
Venus;  but  subordinate,  in  architectu- 
ral merit,  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  The 
shape  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  is  qua- 
drilateral. The  Court,  or  Vestibule,  was 
encompassed  with  covered  Porticos, 
supported  by  forty-eight  Columns  of 
tufo  stuccoed,  and  of  the  Corinthian 
Order,  but  not  well  proportioned.^)  A 
Hermes  resembling  a  Vestal,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Paintings,(4)  are 
seen  here  :  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
Courtis  an  Altar  of Travertino,  placed 
before  an  insulated  Cella,  in  which  were 
found  the  Statues  of  Venus  and  Herma- 
phroditus,  both  finely  executed.  A 
Flight  of  Steps,  fourteen  in  number, 
lead  to  the  Cella :  they  seem  to  have  slid 
from  their  proper  situation,  owing  to 
an  earthquake;  and  the  Altar  in  the 
Court  has  the  same  appearance.(5)  Con- 
tiguous to  the  Cella  is  a  Private  Apart- 
ment, which  contains  a  well-preserved 
Painting  of  Bacchus  andSilenus;  and 
here  likewise  is  a  small  Recess,  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  a  Lararium.    Several 

(4)  Some  of  these  Paintings  represent 
Egyptian  Landscapes,  with  Pigmies  feeding 
Ibises. 

(s)  All  the  Edifices  in  this  part  of  Pompeii 
must  have  suffered  more  from  the  earth- 
quake of  the  year  63,  than  from  the  Eruption 
of  the  year  79,  as  the  repairs,  going  on  at 
the  very  moment  of  that  Eruption,  evidently 
prove.  Antiquaries  believe  the  Forum  Civile 
to  have  been  disentombed  by  the  Pompeiani 
immediately  after  the  Eruption  of  the  year 
79 ;  and  thus  account  for  the  small  number 
of  moveable  treasures  found  here  by  modern 
excavators. 
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Columns  were  found  in  this  Temple, 
when  it  was  excavated  during  the  year 
1817  :  as  were  Marble  Pedestals,  which 
evidently  had  been  placed  there  to 
support  statues;  a  Colossus  without  a 
head;  two  Hands  and  two  Arms  of 
Bronze  ;  a  Bracelet;  the  Bust  of  Diana; 
and,  in  the  Cella,  the  following  Inscrip- 
tion : — 
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M.  HOLCONITS  .  RVFVS  .  D-    V.  I.  D.  TER 

C.  EGNATIVS  .  POSTVMVS  .  D.  V.  I.  D.  ITER 

EX  .  D.  D.  IVS.  LVMINVM 

OBSTRVENDORVM  .  HS  .  X    00    00 

REDEMERVNT  .  PARIETEMQVE 

PRIVATVM  .  COL.  YEN.  COR 

USQVE  .  AT  .-TEGVLAS 
FACIVNDVM  .  COERARVNT. 

A  narrow  Street  divides  the  Temple  of 
Venus  from  the  Basilica,  or  principal 
Court  of  Justice  for  capital  offences, 
which  likewise  served  as  an  Exchange. 
This  majestic  Structure  communicated 
with  one  of  the  Porticos  of  the  Forum, 
by  a  Vestibule,  originally  enclosed  with 
Gates  of  bronze  or  iron.  Steps  lead  from 
this  Vestibule  to  the  interior  of  the  Edi- 
fice; which  is  of  a  quadrilateral  form,  in 
length  near  two  hundred  English  feet, 
and  in  breadth  above  seventy. («)  The 
Walls  are  ornamented  with  Corinthian 
Pilasters ;  and  on  each  side  was  a  Cor- 
ridor, held  up  by  Columns  of  brick  stuc- 
coed, and  supposed  to  have  originally 
supported  galleries.  The  Centre  of  the 
PMifice  exhibits  two  rows  of  Corinthian 
Columns,  twenty-eight  in  number, 
which,  accordingtoconjecture,assisted 
to  sustain  the  roof.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  Court  is  a  tribunal,  elevated  about 
seven  feet  from  the  pavement,  and 
adorned  with  six  Corinthian  Columns, 
which  enclosed  the  place  appropriated 
to  the  Duumvir;  and  whence,  from  the 
curule  chair, he  pronounced  his  decrees, 
having  first  pledged  himself  at  the  altar 
to  decide  in  conformity  with  law  and 
conscience.^)  Immediately  beneath  the 
Tribunal  is  a  subterranean  Apartment, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Prison  where 
Criminals  brought  to  the  Basilica  to  be 
tried  were  confined  provisionally,  till 
called  upon,  one  by  one,  to  receive 
judgment :  and  in  the  Court,  below  the 

(')  The  precise  length  U  a' hundred  and 
ninety-two  English  feet,  and  the  precise 
breadth  seventy-two. 


Duumvir's  Podium,  is  a  large  Pedestal, 
evidently  intended  for  the  support  of 
an  Equestrian  statue,  the  Legs  of  which 
only  were  found.  Some  of  the  Columns 
in  the  Basilica  are  so  much  more  mo- 
dern than  the  rest  of  the  Building,  that 
it  seems  probable  they  were  raised  to 
repair  part  of  the  ravages  made  by  the 
earthquake  of  the  year  63.  On  an 
outside  wall  of  this  Structure  (that  Wall 
which  faces  a  House  excavated  by  Ge- 
neral Championet),  the  word  "  BASSiLI- 
CA"  may  be  discovered,  written  in  two 
places  with  red  paint. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Fo- 
rum, and  near  the  Basilica,  are  three 
Edifices,  originally  lined  with  marble, 
and  displaying  brick  Walls,  so  perfect, 
they  seem  only  just  completed.  These 
Edifices  were  probably  dedicated  to 
public  uses;  and  that  in  the  centre  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unfinished,  or  repair- 
ing, when  buried  by  the  eruption  of  79. 

A  Janus,  remains  of  which  may  be 
traced,  stood  in  this  part  of  the  Forum  : 
and  here  are  seen  various  sorts  of  mar- 
ble, apparently  prepared  for  new  build- 
ings; together  with  a  Pedestal,  which 
seems,  from  the  Inscription  it  bears,  to 
have  supported  the  Statue  of  one  of  the 
Sallust  family ;  and  another  Pedestal  in- 
scribed with  theletters  "C.Cvspio  C.F. 
PANS2E."  Fragmenls  of  an  Equestrian 
Statue  of  Bronze  gilt,  one  Leg  and  one 
Foot  of  a  Horse,  and  a  Fragment  of  gilt 
drapery,  were  likewise  found  here. 
Judging  from  Marks  in  the  Pavement, 
the  entrance  to  the  southern  end  of  this 
Forum  was  occasionally  closed  by  gates 
of  bronze  or  iron.  The  opposite  side  to 
that  embellished  with  the  Basilica  and 
the  Temple  of  Venus  displayed,  behind 
its  Portico,  several  splendid  edifices; 
among  which  weretheChalcidicum,  the 
Temple  of  Bomulus,  the  Curia  for  as- 
semblies of  those  among  the  Augustals 
who  had  cognizance  of  sacred  matters, 
and  the  Pantheon. 

Crypto  Porticus  and  Chalcidicum 
built  by  Eumachia.  In  order  to  enter 
by  the  Crypto  Porticus,  it  is  necessary 
to  quit  the  Forum  and  pass  a  short  dis- 
tance down  the  broad  Street  leading  to 
the  Theatres;  in  which  Street  on  the 

(a)  No  steps  lead  to  the  Tribunal ;  which 
must,  therefore,  have  been  ascended  by 
Portable  Stairs. 
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left,  over  the  ingress  to  what  was  ori- 
ginally a  covered  Passage  (and  proba- 
bly subterraneous),  is  the  following 
Inscription  : — 

EVMACHIA .  L.  F.  SACERD .  PVB  .  NOMINE .  SVO  .  ET 
M.  NVMISTKI  .  FRONTONIS  .  FILI  .  CHALCIDICVM 

crypTam  .  porTicvs 
concordiae.avgvsTae.pieTaTi.sva.peqvnia. 

FEClT  .  AEPEMQVE  .  DEDICAVlT. 

This  Passage,  or  Crypto  Porticus,  leads 
to  a  spacious  Portico,  where,  in  1820, 
was  found  the  Statue  of  a  Female  ha- 
bited as  a  Vestal;  and  on  the  Pe- 
destal of  the  Statue  the  following 
Inscription : — 

EVMACHIAE  .  L  .  F. 

SACERD.  PVBL. 

FVLLONES. 

Antiquaries,  therefore,  conclude  that 
the  Priestess  Eumachia  constructed, at 
her  private  expense,  in  her  own  name, 
and  that  of  her  Son,  a  Chalcidicum  and 
Crypto  Porticus,  dedicating  them  both 
to  Concord,  and  appropriating  the 
Chalcidicum  to  the  use  of  the  Fullers 
who  washed  and  blanched  Magisterial 
Vestments  and  those  of  the  Sacred 
College;!1)  and  that  the  Fullers,  as  a 
token  of  gratitude,  erected  the  Statue 
in  question.  This  Chalcidicum  is  rectan- 
gular, its  style  of  architecture  is  Roman, 
and  its  Front  faced  the  Forum  Civile; 
from  which  was  an  entrance  to  the 
interior  of  the  Chalcidicum,  consisting 
of  a  splendid  Court,  one  hundred  and 
ten  Paris  feet  in  length,  fifty  in  width, 
and  bordered  by  Porticos,  ornamented 
with  forty-eight  exquisitely-wrought 
Columns  of  Parian  marble.  These  Porti- 
cos were  elevated  on  steps,  some  parts 
of  which  are  cased  with  white  marble, 
and  other  parts  unfinished;  but  the 
slabs,  prepared  for  casing  the  unfi- 
nished parts,  were  discovered  on  an  ad- 
jacent spot,  where  they  may  still  be 
seen.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  Court,  in 
a  superb  JMicula,  stood  the  Statue  of 

(•)  The  Vestals,  or  Priestesses,  were  thus 
denominated.    See  T.  Liv.  lib.  i. 

(»)  This  Basin  precisely  answers  the  de- 
scription given  by  Homer  of  the  Basins,  or 
Ci  terns,  in  which  the  Trojan  Dames  washed 
their  garments :  — 

"  Each  gushing  fount  a  marble  Cistern  fills, 
Whose  polish'd  bed  receives  the  falling  rills, 


Concord;  and  all  the  flat  ground  en- 
compassed with  the  iEdicula  and  the 
Porticos  was  occupied  by  a  rectan- 
gular white  Marble  Basin  of  shallow 
water,  furnished  with  Scouring-blocks 
of  white  marble,  and  a  Channel  for  the 
conveyance  of  fresh  water  into  the 
Basin. (*)  The  Portico,  once  adorned  by 
the  Statue  of  Eumachia,  and  situated 
behind  the  iEdicula,  communicates 
with  the  other  Porticos;  and  the  whole 
Chalcidicum  appears  to  have  been 
richly  embellished  with  valuable  mar- 
bles, and  ornamented,  in  Front,  by  a 
splendid  Inscription,  to  the  same  pur- 
port as  that  still  seen  over  the  entrance 
to  the  Crypto  Porticus.  A  headless 
Statue  of  Marble,  with  a  Cornucopia  in 
the  left  hand,  and  a  gilt  border  round 
the  drapery,  was  found  on  these  pre- 
mises ;  and  might,  perhaps,  have  repre- 
sented Concord,  as  the  Parent  of 
Abundance,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
the  Cornucopia. 

Temple  of  Romulus.  Brick  Walls, 
apparently  very  ancient,encloseaCourt, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  a  Cella, 
elevated  about  nine  feet  from  the  Pave- 
ment, and  containing  the  Pedestal  of  a 
statue.  On  the  Pavement  stands  a 
handsome  Altar  of  Parian  marble,  or- 
namented with  a  beautifulBasso-rilievo, 
supposed  to  represent  Cicero  as  a  Sa- 
crificator.  This  Edifice  is  commonly 
called  the  Temple  of  Mercury,  (3)  but 
Sig.  Carlo  Bonucci,in  his  work,  entitled 
"Pompei  descritta,"  calls  it  the  Temple 
of  Romulus;  because,  at  its  entrance, 
was  discovered  a  pedestal,  which  sup- 
ported the  statue  of  the  Founder  of 
Rome ;  and  also  because  there  was  on 
this  pedestal  an  Inscription,  defaced  in 
some  parts,  but  thus  made  out:  "  Ro- 
mulus, the  Son  of  Mars,  founded  Rome, 
reigned  over  that  City  near  forty  years ; 
and  after  having  killed  Acron,  King  of 
Caenina,  and  dedicated  his  spoils  to  Ju- 
piter Feretrius,  was  received   among 

Where  Trojan  Dames,  ere  yet  alarm'd  by  Greece, 
Wash'd  their  fair  garments  in  the  days  of  peace." 
Homer's  Iliad,  B.  XXII. 

(3)  Perhaps  so  called  because  some  authors 
suppose  the  original  name  of  Pompeii  to 
have  been  Pompaios,  an  appellation  given 
to  Mercury ;  and  if  the  Town  derived  its 
name  from  the  god  of  commerce  and  wealth , 
it  is  natural  to  imagine  one  of  its  oldest 
Temples  might  be  dedicated  to  him. 
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the  gods,  and  denominated,  by  the  Ro- 
mans, Quirinus." 

Curia  for  the  discussion  of  matters 
relative  to  Religion,  by  the  Augustals. 
This  building,  which  is  semicircular, 
and  open  to  the  Forum  Civile,  contains 
Seals,  and  Niches  for  statues :  and  judg- 
ing from  its  site,  shape,  and  decora- 
tions, it  seems  to  have  been  the  place 
of  meeting  for  the  Augustals,  to  whose 
care  matters  of  a  sacred  nature  were 
entrusted. 

Pantheon.  Adjoining  to  the  Curia 
stands  this  extensive  Temple;  the  ex- 
cavation of  which  was  begun  in  1821, 
and  finished  in  1822.  Its  form  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Serapeon  atPozzuoli; 
and  its  open  Court,  in  length  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  Paris  feet,  and  in 
breadth  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight, 
exhibits  an  Altar  surrounded  by  twelve 
small  Pedestals,  on  which  were  placed 
StatuesoftheTwelve  principal  Divinities 
of  the  Ancients.  A  row  of  Chambers, 
twelve  in  number,  occupies  one  side  of 
the  Court;  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
which  is  the  Tribunal,  or  Sanctuary, 
containing  four  Niches :  and  here  were 
discovered  the  Hand  and  Arm  of  a 
Statue,  the  former  grasping  a  Globe, 
and  therefore  supposed  to  have  belong- 
ed to  a  figure  of  Augustus  ;  the  Statue  of 
Livia  in  her  meridian  of  youth  and 
beauty;  and  the  Statue  of  Drusus.(')  On 
the  right  of  the  Sanctuary  (which,  ac- 
cording to  some  opinions,  was  dedi- 
cated to  Augustus),  is  an  Apartment 
containing  a  Triclinium,  supposed  to 
have  been  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
Aruspices :  and,  to  receive  the  blood  is- 
suing from  the  entrails  of  victims,  are 
small  marble  Gutters,  placed  at  the  base 
of  the  Triclinium,  which  inclines  to- 
ward them.  The  Walls  of  this  Apart- 
ment are  decorated  with  Paintings;  one 
of  which  represents  Laurentia  nursing 
Romulus  and  Remus;  while  the  Twelve 
superior  Deities  are  seen  on  Olympus, 
watching  over  and  protecting  the  Infant 
Heroes.  On  the  left  of  the  Sanctuary 
is  an  iEdicula,  provided  with  large 
Altars  of  marble  :  and  here  were  found 
upward  of  a  thousand  Coins  of  bronze, 

(')  These  statues  of  Livja  andDrusus  have 
been  removed  to  the  Studii  at  Naples ;  but 
copies  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  Sanc- 
tuary. The  Statues  of  the  twelve  superior 
deities  were  not  found  during  the  recent 


with  forty-six  of  silver.  This  M&\- 
cula  (perhaps  used  as  a  Sacristy)  ap- 
pears less  ancient  than  the  rest  of  the 
Edifice;  and  near  it  is  a  long  narrow 
Podium,  perhaps  used  as  a  Pulpitum. 
The  Walls  at  the  lower  end  of  theCourt 
display  numerous  and  well-preserved 
paintings;  among  which  are— a  Child 
sleeping— Ulysses  and  Penelope!— Tha- 
lia instructing  a  young  Actress  — the 
Genius  of  Painting  inspiring  a  Painter- 
Theseus  presenting  the  Sword  of  his 
father,  iEgeus,  to  his  mother,  jEthra!— 
a  Genius  guiding  the  helm  of  Fortune— 
aFemaleMusician— Small  Landscapes- 
Sea  Views— Buildings— and  Arabesques. 
On  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Entrance  to 
this  Temple  are  Amorini,  beautifully 
painted. 

Among  various  articles  found  in  Shops 
contiguous  to  the  Pantheon  — were  a 
Bronze  Inkstand  ;  a  Bronze  Lamp  in  the 
form  of  a  calf's  head;  four  small  Hermae 
of  marble,  and  a  Head  of  Jupiter,  placed 
in  a  niche;  a  considerable  quantity  of 
pottery;  and,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Temple,  one  human  Skeleton:  within 
its  walls  were  discovered  several  Coins; 
a  Gold  Ring;  Pottery;  Bassi-rilievi : 
thick  Glass ;  a  Knife-handle  of  Ivory, 
terminating  in  a  Dog's  Head;  three 
Bronze  Inkstands,  containing  traces  of 
ink;  several  Vases;  Lamps  of  various 
forms;  and  a  small  square  Altar,  orna- 
mented with  Figures,  and  mounted  on 
four  Hippogriffs.  Other  habitations, 
not  far  distant  from  the  Pantheon,  con- 
tained Gold  Rings;  and  the  following 
articles  in  Bronze:  three  Strigils; 
Scales;  and  Hooks  of  an  elegant  de- 
scription, probably  for  holding  steel- 
yards or  lamps ;  Moulds  for  pastry;  two 
Inkstands,  in  which  traces  of  ink  are 
discernible  ;  an  elegant  Va9e  with  four 
handles ;  a  Lamp  for  three  burners,  sus- 
pended by  three  small  chains  ;  a  winged 
Victory,  very  small,  exceedingly  ele- 
gant, and  decorated  with  a  Gold  Brace- 
let enriched  by  a  Precious  Stone — a 
rery  small  Venus,  in  marble,  dressing 
her  hair;  the  drapery  is  stained  red;  a 
piece  of  Metal,  in  the  hollow  part  of 
which  is  the  Face  of  a  Female  finely 

excavation  of  the  Pantheon  ;  and  therefore 
it  seems  probable,  that  the  most  precious 
contents  of  this  Temple  were  disentombed, 
and  taken  away,  immediately  after  the 
Eruption  which  buried  them. 
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executed;  this  article,according  to  sup- 
position, was  a  Measure  for  Liquids;  a 
handsome  Cup  of  Oriental  Alabaster; 
Pottery,  Glass,  immense  quantities  of 
Vegetables,  for  table-use;  etc.  etc. 

A  Small  Shop,  situated  in  a  Lane  be- 
hind the  Sanctuary  of  the  Pantheon, 
contains  a  Painting  similar  to  the  Bride 
and  Bridegroom  in  the  Aldobrandini 
Marriage;  and  another  little  Picture, 
well  preserved  andbeautifully  executed. 
This  part  of  the  Town  likewise  exhibits 
a  Shop  furnished  with  a  Stove  and  mar- 
ble Dressers;  in  the  latter  of  which 
several  earthen  Vases  are  fixed.  This 
Shop,  being  decorated  with  a  coarse 
Fresco, representingFishes,  is  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  a  Vender  of  Salt- 
fish  and  Olives,  who  kept  these  commo- 
dities in  earthen  vases  filled  with  fresh 
water,  according  to  the  present  custom 
of  Italy  and  Magna  Graecia. 

A  House  excavated,  in  presence  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  during  the  year  1823, 
contained,  in  bronze,  small  Statues; 
Scales ;  Fragments  of  the  decorations  of 
a  Couch;  four  Strigils,  and  five  Ink- 
stands: in  Gold  one  Ear-ring;  two 
Bracelets  in  the  form  of  twenty-two 
half-nutshells;  and  two  Bings  enriched 
with  Precious  Stones;  together  with  a 
Marble  Disk,  about  a  palm  in  diameter, 
and  decorated  with  Bassi-rilievi,  repre- 
senting, on  one  side,  two  Masks,  and  on 
the  other  a  Hippo  griff. 

A  contiguous  Habitation,  called  the 
House  of  Mars  and  Venus,  is  provided 
with  a  Well,  a  hundred  and  sixteen 
feet  in  depth,  which  furnishes  water  at 
the  present  moment. 

House  adorned  with  a  Mosaic  of 
Dogs  chasing  wild  Boars.  Opposite  to 
the  Crypto  Porticus,  in  the  broad  Street 
already  mentioned,  stands  this  Edifice, 
which  had  a  covered  Atrium:  and  here 
the  Mosaic  Pavement,  which  represents 
Dogs  chasing  Wild  Boars  may  still  be 
seen. 

House  of  the  Graces,  so  called,  be- 
cause Frescos  of  the  Graces,  Venus, and 
Adonis,  were  found  here :  but  the  Habit- 
ation seems  to  have  been  occupied  by 
an  Accoucheur,  judging  from  a  Chirur- 
gical  Instrument,  of  a  simple  and  excel- 
lent construction,  which  was  discovered 
on  these  premises.  A  large  assortment 
of  other  Chirurgical  Instruments,  with 
their  cases;  forceps,  probably  for  dis- 
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section;  remains  of  Medicines  in  a 
wooden  box ;  Marble  Pestles  and  Mor- 
tars; and  a  small  Bronze  Statue  with 
glass  eyes,  representing  a  Child  in  a 
Phrygian  cap,  and  a  cloak  hung  over 
the  left  shoulder,  were  likewise  found 
here ;  as  were  two  Ear-rings  of  Gold,  in 
shape  of  a  barrel;  and  two  small  pieces 
ofLace. 

Lane  containing  a  representation  of 
the  Twelve  superior  Deities  of  the  An- 
cients. Near  the  last-named  House,  on 
the  same  side  of  the  way,  is  a  Lane 
where,  on  a  Wall  to  the  right,  may  be 
traced  a  Fresco,  displaying  Juno,  with 
a  pomegranate  and  a  blue  vest;  Diana 
robed  in  yellow;  Apollo  and  Jupiter, 
both  having  red  drapery;  Venus  robed 
in  green;  Vulcan  and  Mercury  in  red; 
and  Neptune  in  blue.  Vesta,  Minerva, 
Ceres,  and  Mars,  may  likewise  be  dis- 
tinguished in  this  Picture ;  below  which 
is  a  Fresco  representing  two  Serpents, 
the  tutelarGenii  usually  seen  (as  already 
mentioned)  wherever  streets  intersect 
each  other  at  Pompeii. 

Flvery  part  of  the  broad  Street,  which 
leads  from  the  Forum  Civile  to  the  Chal- 
cidicum  and  the  Theatres,  is  bordered 
by  innumerable  Shops,  and  other  Build- 
ings, displaying  the  names  and  occu- 
pations of  the  persons  by  whom  they 
were  once  inhabited,  written  with  deep- 
red  mineral  paint;  and  on  one  of  the 
outside  Walls  of  the  Chalcidicum  may 
be  traced  the  Ordinances  of  the  Magis- 
trates, the  Days  appointed  for  Festi- 
vals, etc.  written  with  the  same  mineral 
colour.  On  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the 
broad  Street  leading  toward  the  Thea- 
tres, is  a  House  first  submitted  to  public 
view  in  presence  of  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis II.  A  handsome  Peristyle;  a  Gold 
Ear-ring;  a  little  Silver  Vase  decorated 
with  Figures  of  Fauns;  a  large  Vase  of 
Bronze  with  handsome  ornaments;  two 
Lamps  ;  an  Iron  Stove;  a  terra  cotta 
Statue,  about  nine  inches  high,  with  a 
Cup  on  its  head,  a  Mantle  representing 
sheep's  skin,  and  a  lamp  on  its  right 
shoulder,  were  discovered  here;  as  was 
a  piece  of  Salt-fish,  retaining  the  smell 
of  an  animal  substance. 

Among  the  ruins  of  a  massive  wall, 
between  the  Forum  Civile  and  the 
Theatres,  was  found  a  Linen  Purse,  con- 
taining twenty-seven  Coins  of  Gold,  fifty 
of  Silver,  and  one  of  bronze;  all  of  the 
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time  of  Nero,  Vespasian,  and  Domilian. 
In  Ihe  same  neighbourhood  were  dis- 
covered the  Skeletons  of  a  man  and  a 
woman,  the  latter  having,  oh  one  arm, 
two  Gold  Bracelets.  In  a  contiguous 
Habitation  were  found,  a  Mirror  of  a 
circular  form,  lying  near  a  Vase  which 
contained  Soap;  Hooks,  to  which  steel- 
yards, or  lamps,  were  probably  attach- 
ed; Candelabra;  an  Inkstand;  Frag- 
ments of  Couches;  Bronze  Household 
Utensils,  Pottery,  and  Lead, 

An  excavation  made  in  a  Cave  oppo- 
site to  the  Edifice  called  the  House  of 
Caroline,  brought  to  light  several  Skele- 
tons ;  sixty-eight  Gold  Coins  of  the  time 
of  Nero,  Vespasian,  Domilian,  and  Titus, 
seven  Rings,  one  being  in  the  form  of 
a  serpent;  a  Pearl  Ear-ring,  in  the  form 
ofscales;abovea  thousand  Silver  Coins; 
five  Spoons,  the  Handle  of  one  resem- 
bling the  leg  of  a  goat;  a  Drinking-Cup; 
three  long  Pins,  perhaps  for  the  Hair; 
Iron  Window-bars,;  Horns  of  Oxen,  etc. 
In  a  House  opposite  to  the  Cave,  was 
found  a  semicircular  Triclinium,  the 
only  one,  in  this  shape,  yet  disentomb- 
ed at  Pompeii. 

Portico  of  entrance  to  theTriangular 
Forum,  leading  to  the  Tragic  Theatre. 
This  Edifice  is  adorned  by  six  tufo 
Columns,  the  Capitals  of  which  seem  to 
have  been  handsome:  and  its  Front, 
a  ccording  to  an  Inscription  on  aPedestal 
found  here,  was  ornamented  with  the 
statue  of  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus,  son 
of  Caius,  the  Patron  of  Pompeii.  The 
statue,  however,  has  not  been  found. 

Triangular  Forum.  This  Piazza 
was  embellished  with  three  Porticos, 
supported  by  a  hundred  Doric  Co- 
lumns, and,  judging  from  the  simplicity 
of  its  decorations,  Antiquaries  suppose 
it  must  have  existed  before  the  era 
when  the  architectural  taste  of  Magna 
Graecia  became  subservient  to  that  of 
Bome.  The  Fountain  of  Travertino, 
however,  placed  close  to  one  of  the  Co- 
lumns of  the  Portico  of  Entrance,  has 
no  affinity  with  Grecian  architecture : 
but  this  circumstance  only  proves  that 
the  Forum  in  question  was  embellished 
by  the  Romans;  as  does  the  name  of 
Marcellus  on  the  Pedestal  found  here. 
The  ingress  and  egress  to  this  Forum 
were  capable  of  being  closed  in  case  of 
civil  commotions;  and  therefore,  per- 
haps we  may  be  justified  in  concluding 
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that  this  was  either  the  first-built  Fo- 
rum, or  the  ancient  Acropolis,  of  Pom- 
peii; especially  as  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Hercules,  still  seen  in  this 
Forum,  are  evidently  of  much  higher 
antiquity  than  any  other  Pompeian  edi- 
fice yet  restored  to  light.  The  excava- 
tion of  the  Triangular  Forum,  in  1796, 
produced  three  Human  Skeletons  (on 
one  of  which  was  found  two  Gold  Arm- 
lets), a  small  Ring,  and  a  large  number 
of  Silver  Coins.  The  excavation,  in 
1813,  produced  another  Skeleton,  fast- 
ened round  one  of  the  legs  of  which  were 
two  Rings  linked  together,  the  larger 
being  Bronze,  the  smaller  Silver.  Close 
to  this  Skeleton  were  a  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  Coins,  five  of  them  being 
Gold;  a  small  Silver  Blade,  perhaps  of  a 
Sacrificial  Knife,  with  the  Figures  of 
Bacchus  and  Isis  graven  on  it;  a  little 
Bucket  covered  by  Bassi-rilievi  repre- 
senting Isis,  and  other  Egyptian  sub- 
jects; three  Spoons;  two  Paterae;  a  Gir- 
dle-buckle; eight  Cups;  a  Vase  shaped 
like  the  head  of  a  poppy;  and,  in  Gold, 
two  Fibulae,  two  Ear-rings,  and  eight 
Rings  for  the  fingers. 

An  Edifice  contiguous  to  the  Triangu- 
lar Forum,  and  denominated  the  House 
of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  because  it 
was  partly  disentombed  in  his  presence, 
yielded  (in  Goldj  four  Rings  and  two 
Ear-rings;  Fragments  of  Silver- bladed 
Knives,  ornamented  with  Bassi-rilievi; 
a  Skeleton ;  a  winged  Amulet  in  Bronze ; 
two  Steelyards,  one  of  the  Weights  re- 
presenting a  Garland,  the  other  a  Head 
of  Jupiter;  a  Measure  about  one  foot 
long,  which  doubles  in  two;  Plummets; 
a  circular  Mirror  of  Metal  elegantly  deco- 
rated, with  a  Handle  and  Frame  of  the 
same  material;  Fragments  of  a  Box 
composed  of  Bone  ;  a  small  Vase,  and  an 
Astragal;  remains  of  Iron  Household 
Utensils;  Fragments  of  Glass  and  Pot- 
tery, among  the  latter  of  which  is  a 
Torso,  well  executed;  an  ancient  Bag- 
pipe, and  another  Wind  Instrument 
composed  of  Bronze,  Bone,  and  Ivory, 
but  in  bad  condition. 

This  vicinity  contains  a  Reservoir  for 
water,  probably  constructed  to  receive 
the  rain  which  fell  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  Tragic  Theatre ;  and  likewise  to 
supply  a  Tank,  frequently  perfumed  with 
essences,  that  Us  water  might  be  thrown 
over  the  Awnings  of  the  theatre. 
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Temple  of  Hercules.  («)  This  Struc- 
ture, evidently  more  ancient  than  any 
other  Temple  at  Pompeii,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  thrown  down  by  the  earth- 
quake of  the  year  63,  rebuilt,  but  again 
demolished  in  79.  The  ruins  prove, 
however,  that  it  was  once  a  stately  Gre- 
cian Doric  Pile,  which  stood  on  a  qua- 
drilateral Platform,  with  five  gigantic 
Steps  on  every  side  leading  up  to  it. 
The  Platform  still  remains;  and  is  com- 
puted to  be  about  ninety-one  feet  long, 
by  about  sixty-eight  wide.  Traces  of 
immense  fluted  Columns  also  remain; 
and  beyond  the  Platform,  and  nearly 
fronting  the  easl,  are  Three  Altars :  that 
in  the  centre  is  small,  and  probably 
held  the  sacred  fire ;  those  on  the  sides 
are  large,  low,  and  shaped  like  sarco- 
phagi. The  latter  kind  of  altar,  called 
Ara,  being,  when  sacrifices  were  made 
to  the  terrestrial  deities,  the  place  on 
which  the  victims  were  burnt. (»)  Conti- 
guous to  these  Altars  is  a  low,  massive, 
circular  Structure,  surrounded  by  short 
pieces  of  broken  Doric  Columns,  and 
resembling  the  Receptacles  for  sacred 
ashes,  usually  found  within  the  precincts 
of  heathen  temples;  but  reported  to 
have  borne  an  Etruscan  Inscription, 
which  signified,  "that  Nitrebius,  twice 
High  Priest,  or  Chief  magistrate,  erected 
this  Peristylium"  (according  to  the 
same  report)  over  a  Bidental,(3)  the 
name  given  to  a  spot  struck  with  light- 
ning; and  these  spots,  being  objects  of 
terror  to  the  Ancients,  were  frequently 
enclosed,  and  expiatory  altars  raised 
upon  them.  Contiguous  to  the  Temple 
of  Hercules  is  another  Building,  which 
probably  was  a  Pen  for  animals  destined 
lobe  sacrificed;  and  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Piazza  contains  a  semicircular 
Seat,  decorated  with  lions'  paws  carved 

[0  This  Temple  is,  by  some  writers,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  consecrated  to  Neptune ; 
and,  in  many  respects,  it  resembles  the  Tem- 
ple of  Neplune  at  Paestum. 

(2)  The  Aliare,  so  called  because  high,  was 
the  place  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  the  Celestial  Deities. 

(3)  Bidentes  were  sacrificed  on  Bidentals, 
and  hence  the  name. 

i»  In  Forums  thus  denominated,  a  Fair 
was  held  every  nine  days.  See  T.Liv.  lib.iii. 

(3)  The  Canonico  di  Jorio,  to  whose  autho- 
rity Ihe  Author  of  this  Work  is  always  dis- 
posed to  yield,  asserts  that  the  Fulpitum  in 


in  tufo,  and  resembling  the  Seats  near 
the  Herculaneum  Gate. 

Upper  Entrance  to  the  Tragic 
Theatre.  This  Ingress  has  been  restor- 
ed according  to  the  ancient  model;  and 
from  an  Inscription  here,  we  learn,  that 
the  Theatre,  Galleries,  and  Corridors, 
were  all  erected  at  the  expense  of  two 
Private  Persons,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  Colony.  A  Flight  of  Steps  leads 
from  this  Entrance  to  the  Postscenium 
of  the  Theatre;  and  another  flight  of 
Steps  leads  from  the  Triangular  Piazza 
to  the  Forum  Nundinarium.(4)  Not  far 
hence  was  the  Great  Reservoir  of  the 
Water  of  the  Sarno,  constructed  to 
supply  the  lower  part  of  the  Town,  and 
particularly  the  last-named  Forum. 

Tribunal  which  took  cognizance  of 
matters  of  property,  and  venial  of- 
fences. In  an  open  Court,  encompassed 
on  three  sides  with  Porticos,  is  a  Plat- 
form ascended  by  Steps,  and  conjectur- 
ed to  have  been  a  Pulpitum,[5)  where 
the  Magistrates  administered  justice, 
after  first  pledging  themselves,  on  the 
Altar  beneath  their  elevated  Seat,  to  de- 
cide according  to  conscience:  and  the 
contending  parties,  whose  causes  came 
hefore  these  Magistrates  likewise  pledg- 
ed themselves  to  speak  truth,  and  act 
honourably  by  their  opponents.  Tri-. 
bunals  of  this  description  were  usually 
placed  near  Theatres  and  Forums;  and 
the  Edifice  in  question  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
public-spirited  persons  who  built  the 
Tragic  Theatre. 

Temple  of  I  sis.  It  appears  from  an 
inscription  found  here,  that  this  Edifice 
was  thrown  down  by  the  earthquake  of 
the  year  63,  and  rebuilt  by  Numerius 
Popidius  Celsinus.  It  is  about  sixty- 
eight  feet  long,  by  sixty  feet  wide;  in 

question  was  nothing  more  than  a  Pedestal, 
on  which  stood  a  Statue  of  the  natural  size, 
without  drapery,  and  representing  a  Youlh. 
The  Canonico  adds,  that  this  Statue  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Tribunal,  a.  o.  1797,  with  an 
Inscription  to  the  following  purport  near  it : 

M.  Lvcretivi  .  Decio. 

In  that  part  of  the  Tribunal  which  adjoins 
the  Entrance  to  the  Triangular  Forum,  were 
found,  a  Silver  Ring ;  an  Amulet  of  Bronze ; 
others  of  glass  and  ivory,  like  those  worn  at 
the  present  moment;  and  a  Human  Ear, 
made  of  Bone. 
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good  preservation ;  and  peculiarly  well 
worth  notice  :  for  to  contemplate  the 
Penetralia,  or  Cella,  whence  so  many 
oracles  have  issued,  to  discern  the  iden- 
tical spot  where  the  Priests  concealed 
themselves)  when  they  pronounced  sen- 
tences supposed  to  have  been  spoken  by 
the  statue  of  their  Goddess,  to  view  the 
secret  stairs  by  which  they  ascended 
into  the  Cella,— in  short,  to  examine  the 
construction  of  a  Temple  more  Egyp- 
tian than  Greek,  excites  no  common 
degree  of  interest.  (i)  This  Temple  is  a 
Roman  Doric  Edifice,  composed  of 
bricks  stuccoed,  painted,  and  polished. 
A  quadrilateral  Covered  Portico  bor- 
dered the  Open  Court  of  the  Temple. 
In  this  Court  (to  the  right  of  the  Gate 
of  Entrance)  was  a  description  of  well, 
supplied  by  the  canal  of  the  Sarno 
(which  ran  close  to  it),  and  serving,  no 
doubt,  as  a  Receptacle  for  sacred  ashes; 
because  remains  of  the  Pine-fruit,  Dates, 
Nuts,  Chestnuts,  and  Figs,  all  burnt, 
have  been  found  in  it.  Opposite  to  the 
Receptacle  for  sacred  ashes  is  a  small 
Edifice,  which  appears  to  have  been  an 
^Edicula,  once  vaulted  and  richly  em- 
bellished with  stucco.  From  the  inte- 
rior of  this  Edifice  a  descent  leads  to  a 
very  small  Cave,  one  side  of  which  is 
occupied  by  a  Couch  of  masonry;  and  in 
the  opposite  angle  is  a  Seat  of  the  same 
material.  In  the  Open  Court,  and 
near  the  ^Edicula,  stands  a  large  mas- 
sive Altar,  whereon  were  found  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  Cinders,  and  Burnt 
Bones  of  Animals ;  and  in  the  contiguous 
Pavement  was  a  Cavity  filled  with  relics 
of  Burnt  Fruits,  similar  to  those  disco- 
vered in  the  Well.  Several  Altars  are 
seen  in  the  Open  Court,  and  an  equal 
number  in  three  parts  of  the  Covered 
Portico.  The  centre  of  the  Open  Court 
contains  the  Cella,  which  is  elevated  on 
seven  Steps,  once  lined  with  Parian 
marble  :  and  adjoining  these  Steps  are 
two  small  Pilasters.  The  form  of  the 
Cella  is  nearly  square,  including  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  Vestibule;  and  its 
Walls,  which  are  provided  with  Niches 
for  statues,  display,  among  other  orna- 
ments, in  stucco,  the  Pomegranate,  call- 
ed in  Greek, '  p0ta,  and  one  of  the  em- 
blems of  Isis.    The  Pavement  is  Mosaic, 


the  interior  of  theBuildingshallow,and 
occupied  by  an  Oblong  Podium,  or  Pe- 
destal for  statues  :  this  Pedestal  is  hol- 
low, and  the  Cavity  within  was  entered 
by  means  of  two  Small  Low-pitched 
Openings,  close  to  the  Pavement;  and 
contiguous  to  one  of  them  are  the  Se- 
cret Stairs.  On  the  Podium  were  found 
Two  Pieces  of  Tufo,  which  probably 
served  as  Bases  for  statues :  and  here 
likewise  were  found  two  Human  Skulls  ; 
remains  of  two  little  Chests,  made  of 
Wood,  and  containing  a  Gold  Cup  one 
inch  in  diameter;  a  small  Bronze  Amu- 
let;  a  Lamp  with  two  burners,  and  a 
Chain  to  which  it  was  suspended;  two 
Candelabra  resembling  those  now  seen 
on  Roman  Catholic  altars;  a  small  cir- 
cular Vase  of  Glass  ;  and  the  Palm  of  a 
Hand,  in  marble.  The  Isiac  Table  found 
here,  and  now  removed  to  the  Museum 
at  Naples,  is  supposed  to  have  been  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  Pilasters  (already 
mentioned)  near  the  Vestibule  of  the 
Cella.  Some  of  the  Hieroglyphics  which 
compose  the  Table  were,  when  first  dis- 
interred, of  a  blackish  colour,  others 
green,  and  others  red  :  and  this  Plate  of 
Metal  seems  to  have  made  part  of  a  lar- 
ger plate,  from  which  it  was  probably 
separated  by  the  Ancients,  to  adorn  this 
Temple.  In  the  Open  Court,  near  the 
Secret  Stairs  of  the  Cella,  and  forming 
part  of  the  Wall  of  that  Edifice,  is  a 
Niche,  where  a  little  Statue  was  disco- 
vered, representing  Bacchus,  with  a  Pan- 
therathis  feet,  and  a  Bunch  of  Grapes  in 
his  Hand :  the  god,  the  panther,  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  against  which  he  leans, 
and  the  grapes,  were  partially  gilt,  and 
partially  stained  with  various  colours. 
In  one  of  the  angles  of  the  Portico  was 
a  small  Statue  of  Isis,  the  greater  portion 
being  gilt,  the  rest,  stained  red.  In  an 
opposite  angle  was  a  Bust,  with  glass 
eyes,  of  Norbani  Soricis,  an  inscription 
relative  to  whom  is  seen  in  the  Chalci- 
dicum,  and  repeated  here.  Contiguous 
was  a  Statue  in  marble,  of  Venus  rising 
from  her  bath  and  wringing  her  hair. 
A  blue  drapery  is  thrown  over  the  lower 
part  of  this  Statue;  the  upper  part  was 
gilt.  A  Niche  in  the  Wall  of  the  Portico, 
fronting  the  Entrance  to  the  Cella,  con- 
tained the  Statue  of  Orus ;  according  to 


(*)  The  Traffic  hetwcen  the  Pompeiani  and  Alexandrians  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  worship  of  Isis  at  Pompeii. 
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Egyptian  mythology  the  Son  of  Isis  and 
Osiris,and  the  god  of  Silence.  («)  Two  Qua 
drangular  Basins  of  Parian  Marble,  for  pu- 
rifying water,  were  likewise  found  in  the 
Temple;  each  standing  on  one  Foot  of  ele- 
gant workmanship,  and  bearing  this  In- 
scription; "Longinus  11  vir."  Several 
Apartments  surrounded  the  Open  Court ; 
and  in  the  largest,  probably  the  Refecto- 
ry, which  had  five  Entrances,  were  dis- 
covered, a  Sistrum  of  Bronze,  with  an  or- 
nament on  its  upper  end  representing 
a  Cat ;  Heads  in  Marble  of  one  Male  and 
three  Females;  seven  Hands  and  Arms, 
and  several  Feet,  all  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, and  belonging  to  four  Statues,  the 
other  parts  of  which  were  composed  of 
Wood,  joined  to  the  Marble  by  Pivots  of 
Iron.  The  mouldering  remains  of 
Wood  found  among  the  above-named 
Fragments,  and  the  stains  of  iron  on  the 
marble  limbs,  establish  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  In  the  same  apartment  were 
found  a  small  Table,  near  which  lay  a 
Human  Skeleton;  Pullets'  bones;  and 
some  Dinner-Utensils.  Bones  ofFishes, 
remains  of  Eggs,  Bread  and  Wine,  toge- 
ther with  a  faded  Garland  of  Flowers, 
are  said  to  have  been  likewise  found 
near  the  Table; (»)  it  seems,  therefore, 
that  the  Priests  of  Isis  were  dining,  at 
the  moment  of  the  Eruption:  and  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  Garland  of  Flowers 
(with  which  victims  were  always  adorn- 
ed), this  dinner  might  have  followed  a 
recent  sacrifice.  A  contiguous  Cham- 
ber contained  (in  a  Niche)  an  Egyptian 
Idol  of  Basalt,  engraved  with  Hierogly- 
phics: and  above  this  Chamber  is  an- 
other, in  which  were  found  Vases  for 

(0  A  profound  silence  was  observed  dur- 
ing Egyptian  sacrifices. 

(*)  Some  authors  assert,  that  ham-bones 
were  found  in  this  Refectory :  but  Plutarch 
tells  us,  that  the  Priests  of  Isis  ate  no  animal 
food,  except  fish ;  and  passed  an  austere  life, 
offering  prayers  to  their  goddess  twice  a- 
day,  morning  and  evening.  Other  writers 
mention  that  these  Priests  never  ate  onions, 
abstained  from  salt  with  their  food,  and 
were  forbidden  to  taste  the  flesh  of  sheep  or 
hogs:  it  is  likewise  said  that  their  nights 
were  usually  spent  in  devotion,  near  the 
statue  of  Isis ;  and  if  these  accounts  may  be 
■credited,  it  does  not  seem  probable  lhai 
ham-bones  were  found  in  a  Temple  conse  - 
crated  to  that  highly-revered  Egyptian  di- 
vinity. 


various  uses,  together  with  fifty-eight 
Lamps  of  Pottery.  A  large  bronze  Ring 
was  found  in  an  adjacent  Chamber, 
which  might  probably  have  been  appro- 
priated to  the  Ox,  Apis.(3)  In  the  small 
adjoining  Kitchen  of  the  Temple  were 
found  Culinary  Utensils  of  Pottery,  con- 
taining remains  ofeatables ;  an  Iron  Tri- 
pod; and  a  Skeleton  (with  a  sacrificial 
Axe  in  one  hand)  leaning  against  the  wall. 
Among  the  Paintings  which  ornament- 
ed this  Temple  were,  Isis  with  the  Sis- 
trum; Anubis,  with  a  Dog's  Head; 
Priests  with  Palm  Branches  and  Ears  of 
Corn;  and  one  Priest  holding  a  Lamp;(4) 
the  Hippopotamus,  the  Ibis,  the  Lotus, 
Dolphins,  Small  Birds,  and  Arabesques. 
Other  remains  ofantiquities  found  with- 
in these  precincts  were,  a  Leaden  Ves- 
sel, ornamented  by  Bassi-rilievi,  repre- 
senting Egyptian  Figures,  and  standing 
near  a  Column,  with  a  Canal  for  Water 
at  its  base ;  a  small  portable  Bronze  Altar 
made  to  fold  up;  a  rectangular  Altar 
with  a  handle  on  each  side,  and  on 
each  front  Alti-rilievi,  the  subjects 
being  a  Lion  devouring  a  Bull,  and  two 
Comic  Masks  (the  interior  of  this  Altar 
contained  an  Iron  Patera);  two  Hands 
and  the  Head  of  a  Female,  in  white 
Marble,  and  another  Head,  of  the  same 
material,  with  Gold  Ear-rings;  part  of 
the  Body  which  belonged  to  this  last- 
named  Head  was  composed  of  Wood, 
and  the  Limbs  of  Marble;  a  Crescent  of 
Silver;  the  Top  of  a  Well,  in  Pottery  ^de- 
corated with  Bassi-rilievi,  and  found 
between  four  Columns;  a  small  Sphinx; 
other  small  Egyptian  Figures;  and 
Couches  for  the  gods.(5) 

(3)  The  Apartment  containing  the  bronze 
Ring  was  filled  with  ashes,  by  (he  last 
Eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  the  year  1822 ;  it  is 
situated  at  the  Eastern  End  of  the  Temple  of 
Isis. 

(4)  The  Priests,  in  these  Paintings,  are  re- 
presented with  heads  shaved,  garments  of 
white  linen,  and  woven  shoes,  through 
which  the  feet  are  seen:  history,  however, 
tells  us,  that  the  Priests  of  Isis  were  com- 
pelled to  walk  barefoot. 

(5)  One  of  these  Couches  was  made  of 
Ivory,  and  too  much  injured  to  admit  of  re- 
paration: the  other,  made  of  bronze,  has 
been  restored;  and  is  now  placed  in  the 
Studii  at  Naples. 
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One  of  the  unfortunate  Priests  of  Isis 
(whose  skeleton,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  found  with  a  sacrificial  Axe  in  its 
hand)  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to 
escape  the  dreadful  consequences  of  the 
Eruption,  by  hewing  his  way  out  of  the 
kitchen-door.  Another  seems  to  have 
loaded  himself  with  the  treasures  of  the 
Temple,  and  fled ;  but  was  overtaken  by 
death  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tragic  The- 
atre, where  his  skeleton  is  reported  to 
have  been  discovered,  accompanied  by 
three  hundred  and  sixty  coins  of  silver, 
forty-two  of  bronze,  and  eight  of  gold, 
wrapped  in  cloth  so  strong  as  to  have 
sustained  no  injury  by  the  tapse  of  se- 
venteen centuries. («)  Others  of  these 
Priests  are  supposed  to  have  caught  up 
the  sacred  Hatchets,  and  attempted  to 
cut  themselves  a  passage  through  the 
walls  of  their  Temple;  while  some  are 
supposed  to  have  been  suffocated  when 
sleeping;  and  others  either  had  not 
time  to  escape,  or  felt  it  a  dereliction 
from  duty  to  abandon  their  goddess. 

Temple  of  jEsculapius.  The  style  of 
architecture,  similar  to  that  displayed 
in  the  Temple  of  Romulus,  proves  the 
little  Edifice  in  question  to  have  been 
very  ancient.  A  large  low  Podium, 
made  of  tufo,  and  ornamented  with  a 
Doric  Frieze,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
a  small  Court  immediately  below  the 
Cella;  and  resembles  the  Sarcophagus 
ofScipio  Barbatus,  seen  in  the  Vatican 
Museum.  The  Cella  is  placed  on  a 
Platform,  ascended  by  nine  Steps;  and 
seems,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  traces  of 
columns  still  discernible,  to  have  been 
covered  with  a  roof.  Here  were  found 
Statues  of  iEsculapius,  Hygeia,  and 
Priapus,  all  of  creta  cotta.  A  Bust  of 
Minerva  was  also  found  on  the  Podium; 
and  an  adjacent  Chamber  contained, 
amongSacrificial  Utensils,  a  small  Vessel 
of  Pottery,  shaped  like  a  tomb,  to  one 
of  the  extremities  of  which  was  attached 
the  Bust  of  a  Child,  with  the  Bulla  hang- 
to  Perhaps  the  same  description  of  cloth 
vvilh  that  in  which  mummies  were  rolled 
up ;  and  which  seems  imperishable. 

(»)  Marble  balls  of  this  description  are  now 
used  in  Magna  Graecia  to  teach  hens  where 
to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  also  to  prevent 
mischievous  pullets  from  eating  them;  for 
if  these  birds  hurt  their  bills  by  pecking  at 
a  marble  egg,  they  will  never  after  injure  a 
real  one. 


ing  from  its  neck;  perhaps  an  Ex  Voto. 

Sculptor's  Shop.  In  the  Quadrangle 
belonging  to  this  House  were  discovered 
ten  small  Hermae,  four  of  which  had 
two  heads;  Fragments  of  Statues;  Feet 
for  small  figures;  an  Amulet;  a  Solar 
Time-piece;  Blocks  of  Marble,  one  of 
them  half  sawed  through,  with  the  Saw 
remaining  in  it;  and  a  Ball  of  Marble  in 
shape  and  size  like  a  pullet's  egg;(a) 
abundance  of  Tools  used  in  sculpture, 
and  now  removed  to  the  Studii  at  Na- 
ples; Resin  in  a  Pol,  where  it  had  evi- 
dently boiled ;  and  little  heaps  of  Marble 
reduced  to  powdery3)  The  interior  of  the 
Dwelling  contained  two  Bronze  Basins, 
the  inside  of  one  being  decorated  with 
a  Basso-rilievo  of  a  Female  seated,  and 
conversing  with  an  armed  warriors  this 
Vessel  has  two  Handles;  the  other  has 
one  only,  in  the  shapeofa  winged  Genius 
supported  by  a  similar  Figure,  grasp- 
ing a  Swan.  The  Basin  stands  upon  a 
Sphinx. 

Comic  Theatre.  This  Edifice,  con- 
structed with  tufo,and  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Odeum  for  music,  stands  on  a 
bed  of  ancient  Lava,  is  semicircular, 
small,  but  nearly  perfect;  and  was  co- 
vered by  a  Roof  resting  upon  Columns, 
between  which  were  apertures  for  the 
admission  of  light.  The  Cavea  (or  place 
for  the  audience)  is  intersected  by  Steps 
leading  to  the  summit  of  the  Building. 
In  the  seats  nearest  to  the  Orchestra  sat 
the  Augustals, Magistrates, and  Knights; 
behind  Ihem  sat  the  mercantile  part  of 
the  Colony;  above  these  were  the  popu- 
lace of  the  male  sex ;  and  highest  of  all, 
in  the  Gallery,  or  Portico,  sat  the  female 
spectators,  Vestals  excepted.  The  Or- 
chestra (a  large  open  space  between  the 
Cavea  and  the  Proscenium)  was  pro- 
bably appropriated,  in  this  Theatre,  to 
Musicians  only,  though  in  Grecian  the- 
atres, not  particularly  dedicated  to 
music,  the  Dancers  and  the  Chorus 
occupied  that  space. (4)  At  each  end  of 

(3)  The  cement  now  used  at  Rome,  for 
joining  blocks  of  marble  together,  is  resin 
liquified  by  heat,  and  mixed  with  marble 
reduced  to  impalpable  powder. 

(4)  TheOrchestra  (Opx£ta0at)of  the  Greeks 
is  supposed  to  have  been  what,  in  modern 
continental  theatres,  we  call  the  Parterre. 
The  Proscenium  seems  to  have  been  what 
we  denominate  th3  Orchestra:  the  Scenium 
was  the  Stage ;  aud  the  Postscenium  the 
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the  Orchestra  is  a  Podium,  in  one  of 
which  sat  the  Vestals,  in  the  other  the 
iEdile(')  who  presided  over  the  enter- 
tainment. The  Orchestra  is  paved  with 
marble,  and  exhibits  the  following  In- 
scription, in  letters  of  Bronze  : — 

M.  OLCONIVS  .  M.  F.  VERVS. 
II  .  VIR  .  PRO  .  LVDIS.(a) 

The  Proscenium  consists  of  two  dwarf 
Walls,  with  a  very  narrow  interval  be- 
tween them.  The  Scenium  is  terminated 
by  a  lofty  Wall,  with  a  Large  Door  of 
Entrance,  for  the  principal  persons  of 
the  drama,  in  its  centre,  and  a  Smaller 
Door  of  Entrance,  for  the  inferior  cha- 
racters, on  each  side.  Behind  the  sce- 
nium are  remains  oT  Attiring-rooms  for 
the  actors.  The  Staircase,  by  which  Fe- 
male Spectators  ascended  into  the 
semicircular  Gallery,  or  Portico,  at  the 
top  of  the  Cavea,  is  quite  detached  from 
the  Steps  by  which  tne  other  sex  passed 
into  their  respective  Seats.  The  outside 
of  the  Edifice  bears  an  Inscription 
importing,  "that  the  Duumviri,  Caius 
Quinctius  Valgus,  Son  of  Caius,  and 
Marcus  Portius,  Son  of  Marcus,  by  virtue 
of  a  Decrctum  Decurionum,  defrayed 
the  expense  of  erecting  the  covered 
Theatre,  and  approved  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  was  done."(3)  On  the 
plaster  which  covers  the  walls  of  the 
Corridor,  behind  the  Cavea,  were  found 

place  where  the  machinery  of  the  theatre 
was  prepared  for  exhibition,  and  where  the 
Actors  dressed  themselves. 

(>)  The  exhibitions,  both  in  theatres  and 
amphitheatres,  were  under  the  guidance  of 
the  jEdiles  Majores. 

(a)  The  Letters  which  form  this  Inscription 
have  been  several  times  loosened  and  mis- 
placed. According  to  the  Canonico  di  Jorio, 
they  should  be  thus  arranged :  — 

M.  OCVLA.TIVS  .  M.  F.  VERVS  .  II. VIR  .  PRO .  LVDIS. 

(3)  This  Theatre  suffered  so  much  from 
the  earthquake  of  the  year  63,  that  the  Pom- 
peiani  were  compelled  to  repair  and  new- 
roof  it.— Roofed  theatres,  however,  were  not 
common  among  the  Ancients;  whose  scenic 
representations  appear  to  have  been  exhi- 
bited by  daylight,  irt  buildings  open  at  the 
top :  and  when  the  Campanians  invented 
awnings  for  theatres^  to  temper  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  they  were  reproached  for  their 
effeminacy. 

(4)  Augustus,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion 


several  Inscriptions,  some  of  them  in 
Oscan  characters  :  and  adjacent  to  the 
Postscenium  were  found  remains  of  the 
Feet  of  an  Iron  Chair,  perhaps  a  Bi- 
sellium,  decorated  with  Bassi-rilievi, 
some  of  them  being  Ivory;  together 
with  Fragments  of  Cloth,  probably  be- 
longing to  the  Cushion  of  the  Chair; 
remains  of  small  Figures  with  wings, 
and  Females  with  Flowers  in  their 
Aprons;  two  Bulls'  Heads,  and  an 
Amulet. 

Two  Admission  Tickets,  for  theatrical 
representations,  have  been  found  at 
Pompeii.  These  Tickets  are  circular, 
and  made  of  bone  :  on  one  of  them  is 
Written,  "  AICXYAOX ;"  and  above  this 
word  is  marked  the  Roman  number 
"XII,"  with  the  Greek  corresponding 
numerical  letters,  "IB,"  beneath  it.  On 
the  other  Ticket  is  a  Greek  word  (which 
seems  to  be  "Hemicyclia,")  with  the 
Roman  numerical  number  "XI,"  above 
it,  and  the  Greek  corresponding  nume- 
rical letters,  "ia,"  below.  BothTickets 
exhibit,  on  the  reverse  side,  a  rough 
sketch  of  a  theatre. (4) 

Tragic  Theatre.  This  Edifice,  which 
stands  upon  a  stratum  of  very  ancient 
lava,  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
Odeum;  and,  in  point  of  architecture, 
a  beautiful  building:  it  was  composed 
of  tufo,  lined  throughout  with  Parian 
marble,  and  still  exhibits  the  Orchestra, 

with  regard  to  places  for  the  audience  in 
theatres,  decreed  that  all  the  different  ranks 
of  persons,  in  the  respective  Cities  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  should  be  provided  with 
tickets,  specifying  the  part  of  the  theatre, 
and  the  number  of  the  seat  they  were  en- 
titled to  occupy.  This  circumstance  is  re- 
lated by  Suetonius.  The  arrangement  of 
the  audience  was  as  follows :  Persons  of 
Consular  rank,  and  Vestals,  being  few  in 
number,  occupied  the  two  shortest  lines  of 
seat0,  close  to  the  Orchestra,  and  sat  on  cu- 
rule  chairs,  or  bisellii.  Knights,  being  like- 
wise few  in  number,  compared  with  Ple- 
beians, occupied  the  shortest  line  of  .«tone 
benches  (these  were  immediately  behind 
the  curnle  chairs,  and  bisellii.  Plebeians,  of 
the  male  sex,  occupied  the  uppermost,  and 
consequently  the  longest,  tines  of  stone 
benches :  while  the  female  part  of  the  au- 
dience, Vestals  excepted,  were  placed  in  the 
portico,  or  gallery,  near  which  stood  the 
officers  appointed  to  keep  order. 
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the  Proscenium,  the  Scejium,  the  place 
where,  probably,  a  drop-scene,  or  cur- 
tain, was  fixed ;  the  Podium  on  the  right 
of  the  Orchestra  for  the  presiding  Ma- 
gistrate (in  which  a  Curule  Chair  was 
found) ;  the  Podium  on  the  left  for  the 
Vestals;  the  seats  for  Augustals  and 
Knights,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Cavea, 
and  those  for  Plebeians  of  the  male  sex 
in  the  upper  part;  the  Entrance  for 
Augustals  and  Knights;  the  Entrance 
and  Stairs  for  Plebeians ;  the  semicircu- 
lar Gallery,  round  the  top  of  the  Cavea, 
for  Female  Spectators  (which  Gallery 
appears  to  have  been  fenced  with  bars  of 
iron,  as  the  holes  in  the  marble,  and  the 
remains  of  lead,  used  for  fixing  these 
bars, may  still  be  discovered);  the  Stairs 
of  Entrance  to  this  Gallery;  and  the 
Blocks  of  Marble,  projecting  from  its 
wall  so  as  to  support  the  wood-work  to 
which,  in  case  of  rain,  or  intense  heat, 
an  Awning  was  fastened.  The  Scenium, 
judging  by  the  niches  it  contains,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  adorned  with  sta- 
tues ;(■)  the  Proscenium,  a  dwarf  wall, 
with  Niches,  perhaps  for  musicians,  on 
the  side  next  the  Orchestra,  divides  the 
latter  from  the  Scenium  :  which,  like  a 
modern  stage,  rises  higher  at  the  upper 
than  the  lower  end;  it  is  considerably 
elevated  above  the  Orchestra,  very  wide, 
but  so  shallow  that  much  scenery  could 
not  have  been  used ;  although  the  An- 
cients changed  their  scenes  by  aid  of 
engines,  with  which  they  turned  the 
partition,  called  the  Scena,  round  at 
pleasure.  There  are  three  Entrances  for 
the  actors,  all  in  front;  and  behind  the 
.Stage  are  remains  of  the  Postscenium. 
Modern  excavators  found  this  beau- 
tiful Theatre  divested  of  all  its  scenic 
decorations ;  which,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude the  Ancients  thought  too  valuable 
not  to  be  disentombed.  Near,  however, 
to  that  part  of  the  Edifice  which  com- 
municates with  the  triangular  Forum, 
modern  excavators  discovered  Frag- 
ments of  Marble  Statues  with  two  Heads 
(perhaps  Hermae) ;  one  of  these  Heads  is 
supposed  to  represent  Nero  as  a  youth, 
and  another  Agrippina ;  a  description  of 
Altar  composed  of  a  column  of  Oriental 
Alabaster,  fluted  in  spiral  lines,  with  a 

(0  The  Partition  Wall  between  the  Attir- 
ing-Rooms  and  the  Scenium,  was  richly  em- 
bellished with  Statues,  Columns,  etc.  for  a 


Listel  and  Plinth  of  white  marble,  and, 
on  the  Plinth,  the  words,  "Longinvs  II. 
V.;  "  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbo- 
nated wood;  Fragments  of  Drapery  be- 
longing to  Bronze  Statues;  Ornaments 
of  Ivory,  similar  to  those  disinterred  in 
the  Comic  Theatre;  a  Cameo  of  Pastille; 
and  a  large  collection  of  Tiles,  some  of 
them,  indeed  the  major  part,  being  hol- 
low. The  Inscriptions  found  on  these 
premises  are  all  imperfect. 

This  Theatre  stands  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Greeks;  and  on  the  summit  of  this  hill, 
close  to  the  Theatre,  and  bordering  the 
Triangular  Forum,  is  an  extensive  Co- 
lonnade, already  mentioned ;  destined 
perhaps  to  shelter  the  audience  in  wet 
weather ;  and  likewise  to  serve  as  a  place 
for  gymnastic  exercises,  and  a  public 
promenade,  the  view  it  commands  being 
delightful. 

The  Comic  and  Tragic  Theatres  stand 
near  each  other;  and  contiguous  to  a 
public  Building,  supposed  to  have  been 

The  Forum  Nundinarium.  This  Fo- 
rum is  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  bordered 
by  Porticos,  supported  by  Roman  Doric 
Columns  without  bases:  they  are  com- 
posed of  tufo,  stuccoed  and  painted, 
either  red  or  yellow,  as  was  the  general 
practice  at  Pompeii.  These  columns 
(the  lower  parts  of  which  are  plain,  the 
upper  fluted),  still  display  figures  in 
Armour,  and  Names  of  Persons,  traced, 
nodoubt,  by  theancientoccupiers  of  this 
Forum,  to  while  away  their  vacant  hours. 
Within  the  Porticos  are  Apartments  of 
small  dimensions,  supposed  to  have 
served  as  Shops,  Magazines  for  mer- 
chandise, and  Quarters  for  Soldiers ; 
and  above  these  Apartments  was  a  Se- 
cond Storey, which  appears  to  have  been 
provided  with  wooden  Balconies.  The 
Forum  contains  a  Fountain  of  excellent 
water,  a  small  ancient  Table,  and  like- 
wise a  large  modern  Table,  already  men- 
tioned, and  shaded,  most  appropriately, 
by  weeping  willows;  so  as  to  make  a 
pleasant  dining-place  in  warm  weather. 
Moreover,  the  ancient  Kitchen  of  the 
surrounding  Edifice  is  now  in  use ;  and, 
though  very  small,  so  constructed  as  to 
furnish   conveniences   for   cooking   a 

Tragedy ;  and  for  a  Comedy,  with  Cottage*, 
and  other  Pastoral  Objects. 
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plentiful  dinner.  («)  On  the  eastern 
side  of  this  Forum  were  Stalls  for  Cattle; 
and  within  the  premises  were  found  an 
Apparatus  for  making  Soap,  a  Mill  for 
pulverising  Corn,  and  a  Machine  for  ex- 
pressing Oil. 

It  is  remarked,  by  the  Canonico  di 
Jorio,  that  the  ground-floor  apartments, 
called  Shops,  and  encircling  the  Piazza 
in  question,  are  all  of  the  same  size,  one 
or  two  excepted  ;  that  they  have  neither 
counters,  nor  stoves,  nor  even  large  en- 
trances, like  the  generality  of  shops  at 
Pompeii ;  that  the  resemblance  between 
these  Apartments,  and  those  of  the  Pise- 
torian  guards  in  Adrian's  Villa  near 
Rome,  is  very  striking;  and  that  the 
only  Kitchen  in  the  Edifice  is,  as  alrea- 
dy mentioned,  so  constructed  as  to  fur- 
nish conveniences  for  cooking  a  large 
dinner.  The  Canonico  justly  infers, 
from  these  circumstances,  that  the 
Apartments  called  Shops  were,  most  of 
them,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Sol- 
diers: but  it  should,  nevertheless,  he  re- 
membered, that  ancient  Roman  Forums 
were  always  guarded  by  Soldiers;  and, 
therefore,  as  the  situation  of  the  Piazza  in 
question  was  particularly  convenien  I  for 
a  market-place,  owing  to  its  proximity 
to  the  Port,  a  market  might  have  been 
held  there,  even  admitting  that  the 
habitations  which  surround  it  were 
barracks.  On  the  Walls  of  one  of  the 
most  spacious  Rooms  under  the  Porti- 
cos were  found  two  Trophies,  and  Fi- 
gures of  Warriors,  painted  in  fresco — 
in  the  Prison,  or  Guard-house,  four  Ske- 
letons with  their  ankle-bones  fastened 
into  a  long  and  low  Machine  made  of 
iron,  and  similarin  shape  to  the  modern 
wooden  frame  for  punishment,  called 
Stocks  (a)— in  other  chambers,  supposed 
to  have  been  appropriated  to  Soldiers, 
Household  Utensils  of  Pottery,  Iron, 
Glass,  Bone,  and  Bronze— ten  Helmets 
well  preserved,  one  of  which  is  orna- 

(«)The  Author  of  this  Work  has  frequently 
had  a  hot  dinner,  sufficient  for  twenty  per- 
sons, prepared,  by  her  own  cook,  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  Forum  Nundinarium.- 

(a)  These  Stocks  are  now  removed  to  the 
Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples ;  but  the  Model 
of  them,  the  skulls  of  the  persons  whose 
skeletons  were  found  in  them,  and  some  of 
Ihe  Fragments  of  Sculpture  discovered  in 
the  rooms  supposed  to  have  been  occupied 
by  statuaries,  are  kept  here. 


mented  with  Bassi-rilievi  representing 
the  destruction  of  Troy — several  Frag- 
ments of  Helmets,  some  of  Bronze,  some 
of  Iron,  and  others  of  both  metals — 
thirteen  Cnemides  f3)— two  Brassets  en- 
tire, and  several  inFragments — thirteen 
Sword-belts  of  Bronze,  well  preserved, 
and  ornamented  with  Figures— Frag- 
ments of  other  Belts  of  the  same  de- 
scription— andLeather  Belts  ornament- 
ed with  Bronze,  probably  Shoulder-belts. 
Some  of  these  articles  had  fallen  from 
the  wall,  as  nails,  on  which  they  had 
been  hung,  were  found  near  them — 
three  small  Shields  of  a  peculiar  shape, 
used  by  the  Gladiators  called  REZIARII, 
and  perhaps  by  a  particular  class  of 
Rowers,  though  not  by  mariners  in  ge- 
neral, were  likewise  discovered  among 
these  Accoutrements;  some  of  which, 
suspended  to  slight  chains,  are  very  di- 
minutive: one  represents  a  Shield  like 
those  above-mentioned;  and  perhaps 
they  were  honorary  distinctions  for  Sol- 
diers and  Gladiators.  Here  also  were 
found  Missile  Weapons,  several  of  them 
in  a  cylindrical  shape,  and  probably 
such  as  were  hurled  from  slings — a 
hundred  and  twelve  small  pieces  of 
Bone,  shaped  like  the  scales  of  fishes, 
and  each  pierced  with  two  holes,  so  that 
they  might  be  joined  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  cuirass,  or  the  straps  of  a 
helmet  which  fastens  under  the  chin  (4) 
— a  bronze  Candelabrum,  five  palmi  in 
height— several  Strigils  of  Bronze,  and 
others  of  Iron — several  Copper  Coins,  a 
few  of  Bronze,  and  a  few  of  Silver,  but 
none  of  gold — a  Hind  squatted  on  its 
tail — a  little  Bronze  Ox— and  the  Horn 
of  a  Stag— Household  Utensils  of  Iron 
and  Bronze — wooden  Coffers  (contain- 
ing articles  quite  perished),  and  an  Am- 
phora, partly  broken,  in  which  was  the 
skeleton  of  anew-born  Child.  Some  of 
the  Chambers  toward  the  north,  appa- 
rently statuaries'  shops,  exhibited  Frag- 

(3)  Kv-rifxiStq,  arms  for  the  legs,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  boots.  Homer  styles  his 
heroes  "  svxvyjauJes  A^atot,"  well-booted 
Greeks. 

(4)  Pieces  of  bone  thus  shaped,  and  each  of 
them  pierced  with  two  holes,  are  still  used 
in  the  Neapolitan  army,  for  composing  that 
part  of  a  helmet  which  passes  under  the 
chin. 
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ments  of  Marble  and  Bronze  Statues— a 
small  head  of  an  Ox  encircled  by  a  sa- 
crificial fillet — two  Genii— and  Arabes- 
ques in  Bone — a  Skeleton,  grasped  in  the 
hands  of  which  Were  fourteen   Silver 
Rings,  two  of  them  enriched  by  Amulets 
— a  Gold  Ring,  Pastes,  etc.  and  two  Ske- 
letons with  Iron  Rings  on  their  fin- 
gers. (»)     The  Kitchen  was   furnished 
chiefly  with   Pottery.    In    the   largest 
Chamber,  under  what  probably  was  the 
commanding  officer's  apartment,  were 
found  decayed  Iron  — two  Rings  for  Gal- 
ley Slaves — a  Lance— and  two  hundred 
Bronze  nails,  all  well  preserved.    This 
Edifice  had,  as  already  mentioned,  a  se- 
cond floor,  to  which  led  three  steep  and 
narrow  Staircases;  and  a  fourth,  better 
constructed,  formed   the  approach  to 
what  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
apartments  of  the  commanding  officer. 
Under  the  Arch  of  this  Staircase  was 
found  a  Human  Skeleton,  accompanied 
by  two  Cups  and  one  Saucer  of  Silver; 
and  not  far  distant  the  Skeleton  of  a 
Horse,   with  remains  of  Harness,  the 
Bronze  Ornaments  of  which,  and  even  the 
Hay>  used  to  stuff  the  Saddle,  being  well 
preserved.    In  the  upper  Storey  were 
discovered  two  Gold  Necklaces,  one  of 
which   was   embellished    with  twelve 
small  emeralds— five  Gold  Rings   en- 
riched with  precious  Stones— another 
Ring  in  the  form  of  a  Serpent — an  Ear- 
ring— and  two  Bracelets— all  of  Gold — 
and  a  long  gilt  Pin  for  the  hair— Chests 
of  decayed  Wood  fallen  to  pieces,  and 
near   them    remains  of  white   Linen, 
Cloth  of  Gold,  Leaves  of  Gold,  Gilt  Lea- 
ther, and  Fragments  of  Leaves  in  Metal, 
evidently  intended  for  decorations;  the 
Linen,  Cloth  of  Gold,  etc.,  appear  to 
have  been  originally  deposited  in  the 
Chests— a  Bronze  Shield,  one  palm  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  surrounded  with  Sil- 
ver Ornaments,  and  having  in  its  centre 
the  Head  of  Medusa— a  small  Sword  with 
an  Ivory  Handle— two  Knives — a  Lance, 
etc.  One  of  the  Rooms  in  these  premises 
contained  eighteen  Skeletons   of  Men 
and  Children,  and  several  of  Dogs— an- 
other room  contained  two  Human  Ske- 
letons, and  some  pieces  of  Money— and 
near  the  interior  Gate  of  Entrance  were 

(')  It  appears  that  some  of  these  apart- 
ments toward  the  north  were  excavated  by 
lhe  Ancieuts. 


found  thirty-four  Skeletons  in  one  group: 
the  total  amount  of  Human  Skeletons, 
therefore,  discovered  in  this  Forum  was 
sixty-three;  considerably  more  than  have 
been  found  collected  together  any  where 
else  within  the  walls  of  Pompeii:  and  at 
a  moment,  when  it  was  the  aim  of  even 
person  to  escape,  soldiers  only,  who 
according  to  Roman  law,  could  not  de- 
sert their  standards,  were  likely  to  have 
remained  together  in  such  numbers: 
the  tact,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
that  they  all  died  at  their  post,  victims 
to  the  severity  of  Roman  discipline. 

Among  various  Advertisements  on 
one  of  the  Pilasters  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Forum  Nundinarium,  and  likewise 
on  its  Wall,  near  the  Odeon,  the  names 
of  the  following  communities  of  Gla- 
diators were  discovered;'^  Pomponi 
Faustini—Ampliati—N.  PopidiiRufi  ■ 
and  this  circumstance,  added  to  the 
Shields  appropriate  toGladialors  having 
been  found  in  this  Forum,  induces  a 
belief  that  Gladiators,  when  they  came 
to  Pompeii  to  perform  their  exercises 
might  have  been  quartered  here. 

Amphitheatre.  In  the  centre  of  a  spa- 
cious Piazza  (probably  a  Circus  for  cha- 
riot-races), stands  this  colossal  Edifice, 
which  contains  thirty  rows  of  seats,  is 
reputed  to  have  held,  on  extraordinarv 
occasions,  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
thousand  spectators,  and,  when  newly 
disentombed,  was  so  perfect,  that  the 
Paintings  on  the  stuccoed  Wall,  sur- 
rounding the  Arena,  appeared  as  fresh 
as  if  only  just  finished;  but,  on  being 
too  suddenly  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
stucco  cracked  and  fell  off,  so  that  very 
little  now  remains.  The  form  of  this 
Amphitheatre  is  oval,  the  architecture 
particularly  fine,  insomuch  that  the 
earthquakes  of  the  years  63  and  79  did 
no  material  injury,  either  to  its  found- 
ation, or  its  superstructure.  A  handsome 
Corridor  paved  with  lava,  and  once 
embellished  with  statues,  the  Nichesand 
Inscriptions  belonging  to  which  still 
remain,  leads  down  to  the  principal 
entrance^  on  the  side  of  the  City,  and 
facing  a  similar  Entrance  directly 
opposite.  There  likewise  are  three 
smaller  Passages  to  the    Arena;    the 

(»}  Gladiators  were  formed  into  societies  or 
communities. 
(3)  Among  the  Statues  was  that  of  C.  Cus- 
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narrowest  was  an  Ingress  for  Wild 
Beasts;  another  the  Ingress  for  Gla- 
diators; and  the  third -the  Egress  for 
the  Dead.  The  Amphitheatre  rests  upon 
a  circular  Crypto  Porlicus,  incredibly 
strong,  as  it  supports  the  whole  super- 
structure. The  Cavea  is  separated  into 
three  parts,  by  means  of  two  Galleries. 
The  first  part,  called  Jnfima  Cavea,  was 
destined  for  the  Duumviri,  the  Decu- 
riones;  other  Magistrates,  Augustals, 
Priests,  Priestesses, — in  short,  all  the 
most  dignified  persons  belonging  to  the 
Colony.  The  Media  Cavea,  composed 
of  twelve  rows  of  benches,  was  destined 
for  the  Merchants,  the  Military,  and  the 
Colleges.  The  Summa  Cavea,  composed 
of  eighteen  rows  of  benches,  was  destin- 
ed for  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
Citizens;  the  Populace  being  placed  on 
benches  behind  them,  and  the  females 
of  the  Colony  in  boxes  behind  the  Popu- 
lace. The  Cavea  contains  forty  small 
flights  of  Steps,  corresponding  with  the 
same  number  of  Vomitories,  through 
which  the  spectators  entered  the  great 
Ambulacrum  or  Gallery.  The  Females 
reached  their  seats  by  means  of  Stair- 
cases leading  to  a  Covered  Gallery  with 
forty  Apertures  which  communicated 
with  the  Boxes.  These  covered  Boxes 
for  female  spectators  are  not  found  in 
other  amphitheatres  :  one  half  of  them 
were  appropriated  to  ladies  of  distinc- 
tion, and  the  other  half  to  persons  of 
subordinate  rank.  An  iron  railing  seems 
to  have  protected  the  spectators  who 

pius  Pansa,  Senior,  whom  the  Decuriones 
intrusted  with  the  execution  of  a  law  en- 
acted by  the  Consul  Petronius,  during  the 
reign  of  Nero,  to  prohibit  masters  from  com- 
pelling their  slaves,  except  when  under  sen- 
tence of  death,  to  combat  either  with  wild 
beasts  or  gladiators :  and  during  the  Duum- 
virate of  Pansa,  it  was  not  lawful  for  wild 
beasts  to  fight  in  the  Pompeian  Amphithe- 
atre, except  with  each  other. 

(0  It  appears,  from  the  following  record, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Nuceria  frequented 
this  Amphitheatre :— "  A  bloody  fray  took 
place  in  Ihe  Pompeian  Amphitheatre,  a.  d. 
59,  between  the  Colonies  of  Nuceria  and 
Pompeii,  at  a  gladiatorial  exhibition  given 
by  Livinejus  Regulu:  :  and  these  exhibitions 
were,  in  consequence,  prohibited  at  Pom- 
peii, for  Ihe  space  of  ten  years."  See  Ta- 
citus's  Annals,  book  xiv. 

(»)  According  to  one  report,  Skeletons  of  . 


sat  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Cavea ;  and 
the  Entrances  to  the  Arena  appear  to 
have  been  defended  by  grates  of  iron. 
The  Walls  of  the  Podium,  when  newly 
disemtombed,  displayed  paintings  ap- 
propriate to  the  place;  but,  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air,  they  were  destroyed, 
like  those  in  the  Arena;  and  except  a 
small  Basso-rilievo,  in  marble,  which 
represents  a  Charioteer  driving  over  his 
Opponent,  and  may  still  be  discovered 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Amphitheatre, 
scarcely  any  of  its  decorations  remain. 
A  circular  Gallery  terminates  this  mas- 
terly Structure;  and  Blocks  of  Stone, 
pierced  to  receive  wood-work  which 
supported  the  Awning,  are  seen  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  circular  Wall  of  the 
Gallery,  which  commands  a  magnificent 
prospect  of  Vesuvius,  the  Montes  Lac- 
tarii,  the  Site  of  Stabiae,  the  Mouth  of  the 
Sarno,  and  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Naples  : 
—and  from  this  Gallery,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  August,  in  the  year  79,  the 
Pompeiani  and  Occupiers  of  the  adja- 
cent Towns,!1)  who  were  then  assembled 
in  the  Amphitheatre,  are  supposed  to 
have  witnessed,  with  surprise  and 
dismay  (rising  from  the  Crater  of  Vesu- 
vius), that  terrific  Column  of  boiliug 
water  and  volcanic  substances,  which 
suddenly  transformed  this  majestic 
Amphitheatre,  and  every  neighbouring 
Edifice,  into  a  barren  Hill  of  pumice- 
stonesandashes.  But  as  very  few  human 
skeletons  have  been  discovered  here,(»; 
it  seems  probable  that  the  persons  thus 

eight  Lions,  and  a  Man,  supposed  to  have 
been  their  Keeper,  were  discovered  in  this 
structure ;  and,  according  to  another,  no 
skeleton  was  found  within  its  walls :  but 
the  Canonico  di  Jorio  says,  that  five  Human 
Skeletons,  a  small  Metal  Hoop,  part  of  a 
Gold  Chain,  and  another  Skeleton  (he  does 
not  specify  of  what  description)  with  a  Gold 
Ring,  and  a  very  few  Coins  near  it,  were 
fouud  within  these  precincts. 

The  number  of  Skeletons  hitherto  disin- 
terred in  Pompeii  and  its  suburbs  is  said  to 
be  less  than  three  hundred ;  a  small  propor- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  if  we  may  judge  from 
an  advertisement,  found  on  the  outside  of  a 
large  private  house,  and  importing,  that  it 
was  to  be  let  for  five  years,  together  with 
Nine  Hundred  Shops,  all  belonging  to  the 
same  person:  and  supposing  no  mistake  to 
have  arisen  with  respect  to  the  import  of 
this  advertisement,  how  immense  must  have 
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providentially  warned  of  their  danger 
ran  without  loss  of  time  to  the  adjacent 
river,  embarked  in  whatever  vessels 
they  could  procure,  put  to  sea,  and 
saved  their  lives  by  flight:  and  so 
judiciously  placed  are  the  Vomitories 
(ninety- seven  in  all)  of  the  Pompeian 
Amphitheatre,  that  supposing  the  num- 
ber of  persons  assembled  within  its 
walls,  at  the  moment  of  the  Eruption, 
to  have  been  eighteen  or  even  twenty 
thousand,  they  might  all  have  walked 
out  safely  in  two  minutes  and  a  half. 
Pliny  the  Elder,  while  steering  toward 
Vesuvius,  observed  an  immensenumber 
of  boats,  which  fled  from  the  coast: 
though,  impelled  by  fatal  curiosity,  and 
the  hope  of  alleviating  distress,  he  still 
advanced,  landed,  and  was  suffocated. 

Near  the  Northern  entrance  to  the  Am- 
phitheatre are  remains  of  a  Building 
furnished  with  a  Trivlinium ;  and 
therefore  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Silicernium  belonging  to  the  Edifice. 

Nola  Gate,  During  the  years  1754 
and  1755,  attempts  were  made  to  exca- 
vate between  the  Amphitheatre  and  the 
Nola  Gate;  and,  in  1812,  the  latter  was 

been  the  trade  and  consequent  population  of 
a  City  where  an  individual  possessed  Nine 
Hundred  Shops!  The  house  (belonging  to  a 
lady  named  Julia  Felix)  on  the  outside  of 
which  this  advertisement  was  discovered,  is 
now  re-entombed:  but,  according  to  the 
Canonico  di  Jorio,the  advertisement  merely 
stated,  that  between  the  sixth  and  eighth  of 
August,  a  Bath,  a  Venerium,  and  nine  hun- 
dred Shops,  with  their  Pergulce,  upper 
storeys,  etc.,  were  to  be  publicly  offered  to 
any  persons  who  might  like  to  hire  them. 
The  celebrated  little  portable  pictures,  in 
fresco,  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  (now  at 
Paris),  and  a  peculiarly  elegant  Bronze  Tri- 
pod (now  in  the  Museo  Borbonico\  were 
found  here. 

(0  A  House,  lately  disentombed  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Forum  Civile,  was  scarcely 
visited  by  daylight,  when  there  tumbled 
down  upon  the  Mosaic  Pavement  accidental- 
ly, from  a  Wall,  fifty-six  gold  coins,  re- 
sembling Napoleons  in  size,  but  thicker; 
and  as  bright  and  perfect  as  if  just  taken 
out  of  the  mint.  From  a  contiguous  Wall 
of  the  same  House  fell,  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  a  eonsiderable  number  of  silver 
Coins,  melted  so  far  as  to  form  one  solid 
mass;  but  capable  of  being  separated.  A 
globular  silver  Spoon  with  a  long  Pointed 
Handle,  a  Pair  of  Compasses,  and  various 


discovered.  It  consists,  at  present,  of 
one  simple  and  lofty  Arch,  under  which, 
the  places  where  Gales  of  Wood  were 
hung  may  still  be  distinguished.  Tracks 
of  the  Wheels  of  ancient  Cars  are  like- 
wise distinguishable,  though  not  deep ; 
for  the  Pavement  is  a  kind  of  Granite 
too  hard  to  be  much  worn  by  wheels 
passing  over  it.  The  Space  between  the 
wheel-tracks  under  the  Arch  is  thirty- 
seven  English  inches.  There  appears  to 
have  been  originally  an  outer  and  an 
inner  Gateway  on  this  spot;  but  the 
former  is  destroyed  :  the  latter,  as  an- 
tiquaries suppose,  was  erected  at  the 
same  period  with  the  adjacent  Towers; 
and  on  each  side  of  this  Gate  was  a 
Chamberwhichled,bymeansof  wooden 
stairs,  to  the  Towers.  On  the  Gate  was 
found  anOscan  Inscription,  near  a  Tufo 
Head  of  Isis,  on  the  Keystone  of  the 
Arch.  A  School  for  Gladiators,  where, 
perhaps,  according  to  the  Roman  cus- 
tom, they  learned  to  die  gracefully, 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  interest- 
ing object  discovered  bymeans  of  these 
excavations.(i) 
The  Suburbs  ofPompeiiseemto  have 

other  small  articles  of  half-melted  metal, 
were  found  with  the  silver  Coins.  The 
Author  of  this  Work:  was  allowed  to  ex- 
amine the  Coins,  etc.  the  moment  after  they 
had  fallen  from  the  walls;  and  owing  to  the 
great  indulgence  shown  to  Foreigners  by 
the  Director  of  the  Works  at  Pompeii,  she 
was  likewise  allowed  to  witness  the  exca- 
vation of  an  entire  room,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  a  lady's  chamber :  for  as  the 
excavators,  six  or  eight  in  number,  gra- 
dually and  carefully  removed  the  pumice 
and  concreted  ashes,  which  lay  about  two 
feet  deep  upon  the  pavement,  they  brought 
to  light  a  Metal  Mirror,  small,  circular,  and 
about  thesize  of  portable  magnifying-glasses 
sometimes  seen  in  modern  dressing-boxes; 
Strigils ;  an  elegant  portable  Lamp  of  Bronze ; 
Camei  and  Intagli  set  in  rings  ;  a  Brooch  ; 
Ivory  spoons  of  various  sizes,  with  round 
shallow  bowls ;  a  Lock  and  Key  for  a  Com- 
mode, and  some  of  the  decayed  Wood  of  th<> 
drawers ;  very  small  Earthen  Vessels  shaped 
like  amphorae,  in  one  of  which  were  Dregs 
like  the  deposit  made  by  Wine ;  broken  Cups 
and  Vases  of  Glass  ;  large  square  pieces  of 
Brick,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  room,  or  some  apartment  above 
it ;  little  square  Pieces  of  Ivory  like  modern 
dice;  broken  Clasps  for  ear-rings ;  a  Clasp 
for  a  Brooch,  resembling  those  now  in  use  ; 
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contained  two  descriptions  of  Ceme 
teries,  one  for  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
the  other  for  the  Romans:  the  former 
of  these  is  supposed  to  have  been  on 
the  outside  of  the  Walls,  to  the  north 
of  the  Town;  but  modern  Excavators 
have  not  hitherto  discovered  any  traces 
of  it;  which  is  unfortunate,  as  valuable 
Grecian  vases  are  probably  enclosed  in 
these  tombs.  The  Roman  Cemeteries, 
those,  at  least,  which  contained  the 
ashes  of  persons  who  merited  and  won 
the  approbation  of  their  country,  bor- 
dered the  roads  leading  to  the  gates  of 
Pompeii;  as  appears  from  the  double 
row  of  Mausolea  between  the  Villa  of 
Diomedes  and  the  Town,  and  another 
row  of  a  similar  description,  which  was 
accidentally  brought  to  light  on  the 
spot  called  Taverna  del  Lapillo.{<) 
Many,  however,  of  these  sepulchres  and 
cenotaphs  must  still  remain  buried;  as 
the  names  of  a  considerable  number  of 
distinguished  citizens  who,  according 
to  inscriptions  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  Town,  were  endeared  to  their  coun- 
try by  their  public  virtues,  are  not  seen 
in  the  suburb  called  Pagus  Augustus 
Felix,  where  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
Mausolea  ofCaius  CuspiusPansa  and  his 
family,  M.  Oculatius  Verus,  Son  of 
Marcus, M.  M.  Holconii  RufuF.and  Celer, 
etc.  etc.  Neither  has  any  large  Ossua- 
rium,  or  Columbarium,  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered; but,  probably,  these  recepta- 
cles for  the  remains  of  the  dead  may 
hereafter  be  found  on  the  outside  of  the 
Walls  to  the  north,  in,  or  near,  the 
Cemetery  of  the  Aborigines :  and  as  the 
northern  quarter  of  Pompeii  (if  we  may 

and  a  Spindle.  This  ro  m,  lilce  almost  every 
other  at  Pompeii,  is  elegantly  paved  with 
Mosaics:  for  the  Greeks  did  not  content 
themselves  with  bed-chambers  of  l<  well- 
scraped  stone,"  as  did  the  sons  of  Priam. 

(>)  Some  labourers,  who  were  repairing  the 
high-road  to  Salerno,  between  the  years 
1754  and  1756,  being  in  want  of  earth,  were 
ordered  to  take  what  they  required  from  the 
foot  of  the  neighbouring  hill,  which  covers 
part  of  the  Walls  of  Pompeii ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  removing  this  earth,  they  found 
the  Tombs;  which  were,  however,  speedily 
reburied,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
period. 

(*)  The  river  Sarno  is  probably  so  called, 
because  its  sources  are  in  these  mountains 

(3)  During  the  year  1560,  an  architect,  by 
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judge  by  recent  excavations)  suffered 
very  little  from  fire,  and  is,  moreover, 
embellished  with  handsome  streets, 
and  elegant  houses,  which  announce  it 
to  have  been  the  abode  of  the  upper 
ranks  of  the  Colony,  there  seems  every 
reason  to  hope  that  libraries  of  legible 
papyri  may,  at  length,  be  found  here; 
and  reward  the  Neapolitan  Government 
for  the  sums  expended  in  excavating 
this  beautiful  Town. 

Pompeii,  like  ancient  Rome,  was  pro- 
vided with  an  abundant  quantity  of 
water;  as  every  street,  and  indeed 
almost  every  house,  had  its  fountain  : 
these  fountains  appear  (as  already  men- 
tioned) to  have  been  supplied  by  aque- 
ducts, which  conveyed  from  the  Sarno 
mountains  streamlets (2)  sufficient  to 
give  health  and  luxurious  coolness  to 
the  City.  Remains  of  ancient  aque- 
ducts may  be  found  in  the  district  of 
Sarno,  in  the  valley  of  Palma,(3j  and  also 
in  Pompeii;  which  they  seem  to  have 
entered  on  its  northern  side.  One  of 
these  ruins  is  nowcalledby  thepeasants 
Arci,  from  the  number  of  arcades  on 
which  the  aqueduct  rests;  and  another 
is  called  Torricelle,  from  the  long  line 
of  pillars  which  supported  its  arches, 
and,  at  present,  resemble  small  rectan- 
gular towers.  Near  the  ruins  of  this 
aqueduct  are  little  eminences,  denomi- 
nated Turone  and  Turiello,  where  a 
demi-colossal  statue  of  marble  (now 
placed  in  the  seminary  at  Nola)  was 
discovered  :  and,  according  to  oral  tra- 
dition, this  statue  represents  a  Consul 
who  presided  over  the  construction  of 
the  aqueducl ;  but  more  probably  it  was 


name Pietro  Antonio,  discovered  two  of  Ibese 
aqueducts ;  one  in  the  district  of  Sarno,  and 
the  other  in  the  valley  of  Palma :  concerning 
the  latter  he  says :  "  The  course  of  this  aque- 
duct is  directed  toward  a  spot  where  for- 
merly stood  the  town  of  Pompeii,  of  which 
vestiges  still  exist  on  a  height  opposite  to 
La  Torre  della  Nunciata."  How  extraor- 
dinary that  such  a  notice  did  not  rouse  the 
spirit  of  investigation  among  the  Neapolitans, 
near  three  hundred  years  ago?  The  Canal 
of  the  Sarno,  now  seen  at  Pompeii,  is  mo- 
dern ;  it  was  constructed  by  Domenico  Fon- 
tana. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  sources 
which  supplied  this  town  with  Water,  fee 
"  Plan  de  Pompeii,  par  le  Chanoine  de 
Jorio." 
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repaired  under  his  orders;  for  the  aque- 
duct seems  to  have  been  a  Grecian  or 
Etruscan  work,  restored  by  the  Romans. 
Tradition  likewise  says  that  a  village, 
called  Taurania/m  this  neighbourhood, 
was  buried  by  the  Eruption  of  79;  and 
if  Turone  be  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Taurania,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  excavations  are  not  made  there. 
Taurania  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  a 
town  in  ruins,  situated  near  Stabiae. 

No  traveller  should  neglect  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  Pompeii,  which  even 
at  the  present  moment  merits  minute 
observation,  and  in  its  zenith  of  splen- 
dour, with  a  Port  crowded  by  vessels, 
Streets  teeming  with  inhabitants,  and 
private  Houses  and  public  Edifices  al- 
most universally  arrayed  in  Tyrian 
purple,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the 
gayest-looking  Cities  in  the  world:  and 
when  it  was  newly  disentombed,  when 
skeletons  were  seen  in  the  houses ;  when 
lamps,  candelabra,  glass  of  various 
kinds  and  shapes,  ornamental  vases, 
culinary  utensils,  and  even  the  very 
bread  of  the  suffocated  inhabitants  were 
discernible;  when  theJLdiculae  exhibit- 
ed Lares  and  Penates,  when  the  Temples 
were  filled  with  Statues  of  heathen  dei- 
ties, and  adorned  with  all  the  elegant 
and  costly  embellishments  of  heathen 
worship,  what  a  speculation  must  this 
ill-fated  city  have  furnished  to  a  reflect- 
ing mind ! — And  although  the  greater 

(•)  The  ancient  practice  of  placing  cold 
ham,  anchovies,  figs,  and  some  kinds  of 
garden-herbs,  upon  the  table,  before  dinner, 
to  be  eaten  as  a  whet,  is  still  continued,  both 
in  Italy  and  Magna  Greecia.  This  practice, 
according  to  Euslathius's  interpretation,  is 
mentioned  by  Homer. 

The  ancient  custom  of  1h rowing  flowers 
■on  the  heads  of  persons  particularly  favour- 
ed by  the  populace,  is  still  preserved,  during 
solemn  processions,  In  Magna  Greecia.  Plu- 
tarch mentions  this  custom,  when  speaking 
of  an  advantage  gained  over  Pompey  by  one 
of  the  partisans  of  Caesar.  And  when  the 
peasants  of  Magna  Greecia  make  presents  of 
nosegays,  they  always  contain  a  few  sprigs 
of  Moly;  because  that  shrub,  mentioned  as 
a  charm  by  Homer,  is  so  considered  stilt,  by 
these  peasants. 

(a)  Persons  who  intend  to  enter  Pompeii 
by  the  Herculaneum  Gate  should,  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  Villa  of  Diomedes,  send  their  car- 
riage and  dinner  to  the  Forum  Nundina- 
rium ;  ordering  their  driver  to  be  in  waiting 


part  of  its  hitherto -discovered  move- 
able wealth  now  enriches  the  Royal 
Neapolitan  Museums,  still,  to  visit  it, 
even  now,  is  to  live  with  the  Ancients : 
and  when  we  see  houses,  shops,  furni- 
ture, implements  of  husbandry,  etc.  etc., 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  present 
day  throughout  Italy  and  Magna  Grascia, 
we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  customs 
and  manners,  in  these  countries,  have 
undergone  but  little  variation  for  the 
last  two  thousand  years. 

The  practice  of  consulting  augurs, 
and  that  of  hiring  persons  to  weep  at 
funerals,  are  still  kept  up  in  the  moun- 
tainous'and  secluded  parts  of  Tuscany; 
and  the  Tuscan  cattle,  when  destined 
for  slaughter,  are  frequently  decorated 
with  chaplets  of  flowers,  precisely  as  the 
Ancients  used  to  decorate  their  victims 
for  sacrifice.  The  Roman  butchers  still 
wear  the  dress,  and  use  the  knife,  of 
heathen  sacrificing  priests,  the  old  Ro- 
man custom  of  not  eating  above  one 
regular  meal  a-day,  and  that  about  the 
ninth  hour  of  Italy  (three  o'clock  with 
us),  is  still  kept  up;(')and  during  the 
month  of  May  it  is  common  to  see  pea- 
sants arrayed,  as  in  elder  times,  like 
Pan,  Satyrs,  etc.(2) 

EXCURSION  TO  PJESTUM. 

The  distance  from  Naples  to  Paestum, 
by  the  post-road  through  Eboli,  is  com- 
puted to  be  forty-six  Neapolitan  miles; 

there,  an  hour  before  sunset,  to  convey 
them  to  the  Amphitheatre.  But  persons 
who  drive,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Am- 
phitheatre, and  then  enter  Pompeii  by  the 
Forum  Nundinarium,  should  send  their  din- 
ner to  the  Villa  of  Diomedes;  ordering  their 
carriage  thither,  half  an  hour  before  sun- 
set. 

The  usual  fee  given  to  the  Cicerone  here 
is  a  piastre,  if  the  same  person  attend  a 
party  from  one  extremity  of  the  Town  to 
the  other  ;  but  to  a  Custode  who  goes  no 
farther  than  from  the  Forum  Nundinarium 
to  the  Baths,  or  from  the  Herculaneum  Gate 
to  the  Baths,  and  adjacent  newly-made  ex- 
cavations, six  carlini  is  the  usual  fee.  The 
person  who  provides  visiters  with  water,  a 
dinner-table,  and  benches  to  sit  upon,  ex- 
pects five  or  six  Carlini ;  the  Custode  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  expects  one  carlino ;  the 
Custode  of  the  Temple  ©f  Romulus  expects 
one  carlino— as  does  the  Custode  of  the  Pan- 
theon. 
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and  the  time  usually  employed  in  going, 
en  voiturin,  with  a  light  four-wheeled 
carriage  and  three  horses,  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Hours. 
From  Naples  to  Pompeii     .    .    2 

Salerno •    •    3 

Eboli 3 

Paestum 3?{*) 

Persons  limited  with  respect  to  time 
may  accomplish  this  excursion  in  two 
days,  by  ordering  their  Voiturin  to  send 
forward  a  relay  of  horses  to  take  them 
from  Salerno  to  Paestum  :  but  th£  more 
eligible  plan  is  to  sleep  the  first  night  at 
Eboli,  the  second  at  Salerno,  and  to  re- 
turn on  the  third  day  to  Naples.  The 
price  usually  demanded,  per  day,  for  a 
good  caleche  and  three  able  horses,  is 
five  ducats,  buonamano  not  inclusive. 
From  Salerno  to  Paestum  there  is  a 
Cross-road  four  miles  shorter  than  the 
road  through  Eboli,  and  practicable 
for  carriages  during  the  latter  part  of 
spring  and  the  whole  of  summer  and 
aUtOGaM")  Tne  time  occupied  in 
going,  with  a  light  caleche  and  three 
horses,  from  Salerno  to  Paestum,  and 
vice  versa,  by  the  Cross-road,  is  about 
five  hours,  if  Travellers  are  compelled 
to  ferry  over  the  Silarus,  instead  of  pass- 
ing that  river  by  means  of  the  bridge 
erecled  by  Murat,  but  now  in  a  dilapi- 
dated state,  and  not  always  passable. 
The  time  lost  in  ferrying  over  the  Sila- 
rus is  half  an  hour  each  way :  and 
though  a  caleche  might  be  conveyed 
into  the  ferry-boat  and  taken  out  again 
with  facility,a  heavy  English  travelling- 
carriage  could  not  be  so  conveyed  with- 
out danger.  The  expense  of  the  ferry, 
returning  inclusive,  amounts  to  twenty- 
six  carlini  for  acaleche  and  three  horses. 
The  Cross-road  commences  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  twelve  miles  from  Sa- 
lerno. The  great  road  from  Naples  to 
Eboli  is  excellent,  and  continues  good 
as  far  as  Persano,  a  Hunting-seat  belong- 
ing to  the  King  of  Naples;  but  between 
Persano  and  Paestum  the  soil  is  boggy, 

(*)  The  distance  from  Naples  to  Paestum, 
by  way  of  Batlipaglia,  is  nine  posts,  name- 
ly, four  posts  and  a  half  to  Salerno,  and 
ditto  from  Salerno  to  Paestum . 

{•)  TheAulbor  went,  in  1829,  to  Paestum 
by  ibis  road;  which,  Leiug  recently  made, 


and  the  road  unpleasant  after  much 
rain. 

Persons  who  wish  to  sleep  the  first 
night  at  Eboli  should  set  out  very  early 
from  Naples. 

On  entering  the  valley  near  the  Sarno 
Gate  at  Pompeii,  the  road  passes  through 
Cotton  Plantations  watered  by  the  Sar- 
no ;  thence,  proceeding  to  Nocera  de' 
Pagani,  anciently  Nuceria  Alfaterna, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Pelasgi  Sarrastes,  who,  at  an  early 
period,  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Sar- 
no. Nuceria  was  sacked  and  burned 
by  Hannibal,  after  his  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  Nola:  but  we  learn  from 
Tacitus  that,  under  the  reign  of  Nero, 
Nuceria  was  rebuilt  and  colonised.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus as  a  Station  on  the  Via  Appia. 
The  rebellious  Saracens  of  Sicily  were 
transplanted  hither  in  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  the  town,  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  that  circumstance  among 
others,  has  suffered  so  much  from  civil 
commotions,  that  nothing  worthy  of 
notice  now  remains  there,  except  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.(3)  On 
the  left,  just  beyond  the  present  Town 
of  Nocera,  and  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  road  stands  this  Church,  which 
appears  to  have  been  built  with  ancient 
materials  about  the  time  of  Constantine. 
Its  form  is  orbicular,  and  its  roof  is 
supported  by  a  double  circle  of  thirty 
Corinthian  Columns  of  superb  marble  : 
they  are  placed  like  those  in  the  Church 
ofS.CostanzanearRome;  butthe  shafts, 
being  of  various  heights,  were  evidently 
collected  from  various  buildings.  In 
the  centre  of  the  Church  is  an  antique 
Font  for  the  immersion  of  adults,  simi- 
lar to  that  in  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa,  and 
encompassed  with  a  Balustrade  sur- 
mounted by  Columns  very  subordinate 
in  beauty  to  those  which  support  the 
roof.  On  either  side  of  the  Tribuna  are 
two  Columns  cut  out  of  one  block  of 
Parian  marble,  with  a  piece  of  Cornice 
on  the  top  of  each  pair;  the  lower  part 
of  the  shafts  being  plain,  and  the  upper 

was  in  some  parts  rough ;  but  better  than 
the  road  through  Eboli  to  Paestum. 

(*)  More  properly  Santa  Maria  Viltoria : 
for,  about  the  year  1295,  the  name  of  No- 
cera was  changed  to  that  of  S.  Maria  Vit- 
loria. 
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part  fluted,  precisely  like  the  Columns 
in  the  Forum  Nundinarium  at  Pompeii. 
The  shape  of  the  Edifice  in  question 
leads  antiquaries  to  suppose  it  was  rais- 
ed on  the  foundations  of  a  Temple  con- 
secrated to  all  the  gods.(')  From  Noce- 
ra  to  La  Cava  the  road  passes  through 
a  rich  and  pleasant  country.  The  latter 
Town  has  Porticos  on  each  side  of  the 
high-street,  like  those  at  Boiogna  ;  and 
is  large,,  populous,  and  sometimes  fre- 
quented by  a  few  foreigners  during  sum- 
mer. Beyond  it  is  a  Structure  which 
seems  to  have  been  an  Aqueduct,  and  a 
Villa,  which  stands  prettily  amidst 
hanging  gardens;  but  on  approaching 
Vietri,  and  the  whole  way  between 
Vietri  and  Salerno,  the  road  displays 
scenery  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
beautiful  description.  Vietri,  built  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain  in  the  immense 
Gulf  of  Salerno  (anciently  denominated 
Sinus  Pcestanus),  has  risen  from  the 
ashes  of  the  ancient  Martina;  founded, 
as  Strabo  reports,  by  the  Etruscans,  but 
subsequently  occupied  by  the  Samnites. 
Vietri  is  not  far  remote  from  Amalfi, 
the  Islands  of  the  Sirens,  and  the  Pro- 
montory of  Minerva,  which  all  lie  toward 
the  right;  while  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Gulf  towers  the  celebrated  Pro- 
montory ofLeucosia,  anciently  called 
Promontorium  Posidium.  Salerno, 
formerly  Salernum,  is  reported  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Romans  as  a  check 
upon  the  Picentini.  It  was  not  placed, 
like  the  modern  Town  of  Salerno,  close 
to  the  sea,  but  on  the  height  above, 
where  considerable  remains  of  Roman 
edifices  may  still  be  seen.  According 
to  Livy,  Salernum  became  a  Roman  Co- 
lony seven  years  after  the  termination 
of  the  second  Punic  war.  It  is  celebrat- 
ed by  the  Poets  of  the  Augustan  age  for 
its  enchanting  position,  and  probably 
derived  its  name  from  the  little  rivers 
Sole>and  Erno,  by  which  it  was  watered. 
The  modern  Town,  about  fifteen  Nea- 
politan miles  from  Pompeii,  is  embo- 
somed in  the   Pastanus   Sinus,   and 

(«)  A  very  small  Column  of  white  marble, 
in  this  ancient  Church,  bears  the  following 
Inscription,  placed  longwise  down  the  Co- 
lumn :  —  -f  A  E  AONIS— Al-ET— SCR—  MA- 
RIE-M^GXNOALAO-PRl-IC  -f- 

(*)  From  Salerno  Travellers  frequently  go 
to  Amalfi  by  water ;  a  row,  in  a  four-oared 


seated  in  a  valley,  encompassed  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  sides  by  bold,  fer- 
tile, and  picturesque  mountains.  It  is 
embellished  with  a  handsome  Quay,  has 
sixteen  Churches  beside  the  Cathedral, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  Monastic 
Institutions.  The  medicinal  School  of 
Salerno  acquired,  during  the  reign  of 
the  last  of  its  Lombard  Princes,  a  bril- 
liant character,  owing  to  the  Arabs 
or  Saracens,  who  repaired  thither  in 
crowds,  teaching  the  Sciences,  and  es- 
pecially that  of  Medicine,  in  which  the 
Arabs,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  parti- 
cularly excelled:  and  during  the  year 
1100,  the  Physicians  of  this  School 
published  their  celebrated  Work  in  La- 
tin verse,  which  has  been  translated 
into  almost  every  language.  The  Court 
leading  to  the  Cathedral  is  spacious  and 
handsome,  and  contains  Columns  and  a 
few  Sarcophagi,  reputed  to  have  come 
from  Paesturn.  The  Church,  if  we  may 
judge  by  its  form,  was  an  ancient  Basi- 
lica, and  is  ornamented  with  two  splen- 
did Columns  of  verde  antique,  a  Mosaic 
Pavenrent,  apparently  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  three  Bassi-rilievi,  which  were 
brought  from  Paesturn.  Two  of  them 
may  be  found  in  one  of  the  side  aisles, 
and  the  third  near  the  high  altar.  The 
Subterranean  Church,  beneath  this  Ca- 
thedral, is  said  to  contain  the  Relics  of 
St.  Matthew.  Salerno  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  Spring  and  Autumn 
Fair,  especially  that  held  in  September. 

The  largest  Hotel  here,  L'Albergodel 
Sole,  affords  tolerable  accommodation, 
and  is  delightfully  placed:  but  another 
Inn,  VHotel  des  Etrangers,  originally 
called Za  Speranza,  and  situated  in  the 
Strada  degli  Angeli,  Piazza  Portanova, 
is,  though  small,  much  cleaner  than  the 
Albergo  del  Sole,  and  the  landlord,  in 
1833,  served  well  and  charged  mode- 
rately. (a) 

Travellers  who  sleep  at  Salerno,  and 
intend  driving straightnext morning, by 
the  Cross-road,  already  mentioned,  to 
Paesturn,  should  provide  themselves  with 

boat  during  fine  weather,  of  nearly  two 
hours.  — Boats  proper  for  this  excursion, 
which  should  only  be  undertaken  in  settled 
weather,  are  found  on  the  beach  at  Salerno; 
and  the  price  demanded,  for  going  and  re- 
turning, is  usualiy  three  piastres. 
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bread,  meal,  salad,  fruit,  wine,  water, 
— every  thing,  in  short,  likely  to  be  re- 
quired as  refreshment  there.  From  Sa- 
lerno to  the  commencement  of  the  Cross- 
road, the  country  is  rich,  beautiful, 
and  picturesque;  conlinuallypresenting 
little  groups  of  Calabrian  Peasants,  dres- 
sed as  Salvator  Rosa  frequently  paints 
them,  and  either  employed  in  tillage, 
shooting,  riding,  orregafing,  in  tempo- 
rary arbours  close  to  the  highway.  At 
the  harvest  season,  this  country  is  ren- 
dered still  more  picturesque  by  the  Cala- 
brian mode  of  thrashing  corn:  which 
operation  takes  place  in  the  open  field?, 
and  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
small  vehicle  shaped  somewhat  like  an 
ancient  car,  but  fixed  on  a  wooden  har- 
row, and  drawn  by  two  oxen :  in  this 
vehicle  sit  children  to  guide  the  oxen  ; 
who  walk  round  and  round  a  square 
space,  floored  with  a  hard  and  smooth 
cement,  enclosed  by  a  dwarf  wall,  and 
strewed  with  unthrashed  grain;  which  is 
continually  turned  by  the  harrow ;  while 
the  animals  thrash  it  with  their  hoofs. 
Two  of  these  vehicles  are  often  em- 
ployed, at  the  same  moment,  in  each  of 
these  enclosures.  (') 

The  Via  Appia  seems  to  have  been 
carried  through  Bicenza,  the  ancient 
Picentia  (about  seven  miles  from  Sa- 
lerno, and  once  the  Capital  ofthePicen- 
tim), to  Eburi,  nowEboli,  where  it  was 
probably  joined  by  the  Via  Aquilia. 
The  Cross-road,  which  lies  on  the  right 
of  the  highway  to  Eboli,  and  traverses  a 
wild  and  gloomy  tract,  full  of  pestiferous 
swamps,  and  peopled  with  buffaloes,  is 
carriedoverthe  Silarus,  and  then  passes 
between  the  site  of  the  ancient  Portus 
Alburnus,  and  that  of  the  temple  of  Ju- 
no Argiva,  reported  to  have  been  built 
by  Jason  and  the  Argonauts.  Strabosays 
it  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Silarus; 
but  no  traces  remain  to  identify  its  po- 
sition; which,  according  to  the  last- 
named  author,  was  about  fifty  stadia 
from  Paestum.  Plutarch  speaks  ofthis 
temple  as   having  been  plundered  by 

(■;  The  smooth  thrashing-floors  of  the 
Grecians,  with  cattle  working  in  them,  in 
the  open  fields,  are  described  by  Homer. 

(a)  Solon  describes  Posidonia  as  a  Dorian 
City,  and,  if  we  may  credit  tradition,  Ulysses 
■was  received  there,  when  he  sailed  bv  the 
coast  of  the  Sirens.     During  the  second 


pirates.  Beyond  the  Silarus  the  new 
road  traverses  a  country  not  long  since 
the  picture  of  desolation;  but  during  a 
short  time  past  gradually,  though  spa- 
ringly, spotted  over  with  farm-houses  ; 
which  have  chased  silenceand  solitude, 
so  appropriate  to  the  place!  Passing 
between  these  farm-houses,  which  good 
taste  would  fain  annihilate,  the  Travel- 
ler is  at  length  presented  with  the  sight 
of  three  stately  Grecian  Doric  Edifices, 
which  announce  themselves  as  the  re- 
mains of  Paestum:  not,  however,  such 
remains  as  seem  to  accord  with  the  effe- 
minate and  refined  taste  of  the  rich  and 
luxurious  Sybarites ;  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, resembling  the  simple,  bold,  and 
majestic  specimens  of  Hindu  architec- 
ture portrayed  by  the  pencil  of  Daniell. 
Contiguous  to  these  Edifices  is  a  Farm, 
where  stables  and  fodder  for  horses 
may  be  procured :  but  the  water  here  is 
extremely  unwholesome;  for  the  Aque- 
duct which  once  conveyed  healthful 
beverage  to  the  Town  exists  no  longer. 

Travellers  should  neithersleepat  Paes- 
tum, nor  approach  its  environs  till  an 
hour  after  sunrise;  neither  should  they 
remain  within  its  Walls  long  enough  to 
expose  themselves  to  th«  dew  which 
immediately  precedes  sunset:  and  al- 
though by  taking  these  precautions, 
and  drinking  a  little  strong-bodied 
wine,  or  punch,  it  may  be  possible  to  es- 
cape the  dangerous  effects  of  Mai'  aria, 
even  during  the  months  when  it  is  most 
prevalent,  those  of  July,  August,  and 
September,  still,  Travellers  should,  if 
possible,  prefer  visiting  Paestum  either 
in  March,  April,  or  the  beginning  ol'May, 
or  during  the  month  of  November. 

This  city,  the  ancient  Posidonia  of  a 
Colony  of  Sybarite  adventurers,  who,  on 
landing  here,  found  a  Town,  drove  its 
inhabitants  to  the  mountains,  and  esta- 
blished themselves  in  their  stead,  ap- 
pears, from  its  name,  to  have  been  de- 
dicated to  Neptune,  called  noo-acJwv  by 
the  Greeks.  (a)  The  Sybarites,  however, 
were  supplanted  by  the  Lucanians ;  and 

Punic  War,  this  town  offered  the  Romans  a 
present  of  gold  vases;  which  were  refused 
with  thanks :  but,  afterwards,  during  the 
siege  of  Tarentum  by  Hannibal,  (he  Roman 
troops  who  defended  that  place  were  sup- 
plied by  Paestum  with  corn,  money,  and 
reinforcements. 
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these  by  the  Romans ;  under  whose  do- 
minion Posidonia  assumed  Ihename  of 
Paestum;  and  after  having  survived  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  west,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tenth  century.  (») 

Who  were  the  inhabitants  of  Posido- 
nia previous  to  its  being  colonised  by 
the  Sybarites  is  unknown;  but  Strabo 
tells  us  that  their  settlement  was  made 
close  to  the  sea  in  the  first  instance; 
though  they  subsequently  removed 
farther  inland.  The  precise  time  when 
this  establishment  tookplace  islikewise 
unknown  :  but  we  are  told  that  Sybaris 
was  built  about  720  years  a.  c;  and 
that  Velia,  a  Phocaean  Colony,  was 
founded  about  540  years  a.c;  and  as 
it  is  evident,  from  Herodotus,  that  the 
Phocaeans  were  chiefly  led  to  colonise 
on  theshores  of  OEnotria  by  the  advice 
of  a  citizen  of  Posidonia,  it  follows  that 
the  latter  town  had  already  existed  for 
some  years.  History  records  that  the 
Posidoniatae  were  subjugated  by  the 
Lucani;and  likewise  that  the  Romans, 
aflerhavingconquered  thelatternation, 
possessed  themselves  of  Posidonia, 
changed  its  name  to  Paestum,  and  sent 
a  colony  thither,  a.  u,  c.  480.  The 
unhealthful  situation  of  Paestum  (which 
isnoliced  by  Strabo) probably  prevented 
theRomanColony  from  flourishing;  and 
as  it  was  placed  on  an  unfrequented 
shore,  and  had  no  trade,  it  soon  fell  to 
decay,  and  was  only  celebrated  for  its 
roses,  which  bloomed  twice  in  the  year. 
But  to  return  to  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  Posidonia.  Herodotus  tells  us 
{i.  94),  "that  a  great  famine  arose 
in  Lydia,  a  powerful  kingdom  of  Asia 
Minor,  during  the  reign  of  Atys,  one  of 
its  earliest  princes;  and  when  this  fa- 
mine had  continued  for  several  years, 
the  Lydians  resolved  to  divide  their 
population  into  two  parts,  under  the 
respective  command  of  Lydus  and 
Tyrrhenus,  the  sons  of  Atys ;  one  of 
whom  was  to  migrate,  the  other  to  re- 

(«)  The  Temples  of  Pseslum  were  visited 
by  Augustus,  as  venerable  antiquities,  even 
in  his  days;  but  appear,  during  modern 
times,  to  have  been  totally  forgotten,  till  dis- 
covered in  1755,  by  a  young  painter  of  Na- 
ples, who  once  more  brought  them  into 
public  notice.  Virgil  mentions  the  plain 
where  these  Temples  stand,  as  being  embel- 
lished with  rose-bushes  which  Uower  twice 


main  in  Lydia.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Tyrrhenus  to  forsake  his  country  with 
the  people  under  his  charge  :  he,  there- 
fore, equipped  a  fleet  at  Smyrna,  and  set 
sail  in  quest  of  a  realm  to  settle  in, 
being  joined  on  his  way  by  theTyrrheni- 
Pelasgi,  who  inhabited  the  Islands  of 
Lemnos  and  lmbros."  After  having  vi- 
sited various  countries,  Tyrrhenus, 
according  to  this  Lydian  tradition, 
finally  fixed  his  abode  on  the  coast  of 
Umbria;  and  his  followers,  Lydians  in- 
clusive, were  denominated  Tyrrheni.(2) 

The  Lydians  derived  so  many  of  their 
customs  from  the^haldees  and  Canaan- 
ites,  that  it  is  evident  these  three  na- 
tions must  have  been  intimately 
connected;  and  therefore  we  may  .pre- 
sume that  some  of  the  Chaldees.  and 
Canaanitesmight  accompany  Tyrrhenus 
in  his  expedition  to  Europe.  It  likewise 
seems  probable  that  this  Prince  visited 
Sicily  and  Lucania  previous  to  his 
descent  upon  the  Umbrian  coast; 
perhaps,  therefore,  the  Aborigines  of 
Posidonia  might  be  Chaldaeans  and 
Canaanites,  intermingled  with  Lydians 
and  Tyrrheni-Pelasgi:  and  as  the  pro- 
portions of  the  Temple  of  Neptune  at 
Paestum  do  not  correspond  with  those 
of  any  Grecian  temple  extant,  though 
similar  to  Asiatic  architecture,  might 
not  this  grand  and  simple  edifice  have 
been  erected  by  theabove-named  Asiatic 
adventurers,  and  afterwards  embellish- 
ed on  the  outside,  and  consecrated  to 
Neptune,  by  the  Sybarites?  A  presump- 
tive proof  that  Posidonia  was  once 
inhabited  by  Asiatics,  is- the  paintings 
wilhinside  of  its  most  ancient  sepulchral 
monuments:  for  we  learn,  from  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  that  IheChaldaeans  were 
in  the  habit  of  painting  the  inside  of 
their  habitations  :  and  another  pre- 
sumptive proof  that  the  Chaldaeans 
migrated  to  Sicily,  is  the  Cbaldee  in- 
scription reported  to  have  been  found 
at  Palermo. 

The  striking  similarity  between  the 

a-year  (in  May  and  December)";  but  no  re- 
mains of  them  can  now  be  found  :  and  re- 
port says  they  were  all  transplanted  while 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  bowed  to  the  majesty 
of  France. 

(2)  Herodotus  delivers  this  account,  as  he 
received  it,  from  the  Lydians  ;  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  thought  it  authentic. 
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customs  of  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi  and  the 
Asiatics  seems  to  indicate  that  some  of 
the  former  migrated  to  Italy  with  the 
latter.  Divination  and  augury  were  the 
great  outlines  of  the  Tyrrhenian  creed; 
and  the  practice  of  divining  from  the 
inspection  of  the  liver  of  victims  was 
certainly  Asiatic,  because  it  is  alluded 
to  as  such  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel, 
ch.  xxi.  v.  21.  The  Lydians  appear  to 
have  derived  this  practice  from  the 
Chaldecs.  The  Ludii,  or  comic  dancers 
of  Etruria,  were  celebrated  for  agility 
and  grace;  and  the  dancing-girls  of 
India  are  to  thisday^qually  celebrated. 
The  Etruscan  descendants  of  theLydian 
Colony  wrote,  like  the  Hebrews,  from 
right  to  left;  and  it  appears  by  their 
monuments  that  they  described  their 
parentage  and  family  with  reference  to 
the  mother,  but  not  the  father.  They 
likewise  admitted  their  wives  to  their 
banquets  :  and  these  customs  are  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  as  characteristic 
of  the  Lycians  and  Caunians  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  curule  chair  and  purple  robe 
were  Lydian  badges  of  honour,  which 
the  Romans  borrowed  from  the  Etrus- 
cans :  and  the  eagle  -  standards  of 
Rome,  also  derived  from  the  same 
source,  were  common  to  the  armies  of 
Persia :  but  the  perfect  civilisation  of 
the  Etruscans,  and  their  deepknowledge 
of  arts  and  sciences  (which  certainly 
originated  in  the  East),  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  proof  we  can  adduce  of  the 
authenticity  of  Herodotus' s  account  of 
this  people. 

Previous  to  describing  the  ruins  of 
PaBstum,  it  seems  expedient  to  remark, 
that  some  of  these  ruins  appear  to  be  of 
much  higher  antiquity  than  others; 
probably  because  the  Sybarites,  after 
having  banished  and  succeeded  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  repaired  the  Walls, 
embellished  the  Temples,  and  erected 
Baths,  and  other  edifices,  congenial  to 
the  taste  of  an  opulent  and  luxurious 
nation:  and  when  Posidonia  fell  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Romans,  it  is  natural  to 
imagine  they  might  have  introduced 
Roman  architecture. 

Walls  ofPcestum.  These  Walls,  com- 
posed of  very  large,  smooth,  oblong 

(•)  The  Etruscan  Walls  of  Fiesole  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  same  description  in  point 
of  architecture ;  but  the  stone  which  com- 
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stones,  placed  in  parallel  lines  one 
above  the  other,and  unitedwith  minute 
exactness,!*)  are  two  miles  and  a  half  in 
circumference,  and  nearly  of  an  ellip- 
tical shape  :  their  height  seems  to  have 
been  about  fifty  English  feet,  their 
breadth,  orplatform, about  twenty;  and 
they  were  fortified  by  eight  low  Towers, 
twenty-four  feet  square  within,  and  at 
the  windows  twenty-three  inches  thick : 
these  Towers  are  more  modern  than  the 
Walls;  but,  nevertheless,  so  situated  as 
to  correspond  with  the  account,  given 
by  Homer,  of  Towers  used  as  Fortifi- 
cations; and  some  of  the  stones  which 
compose  them  measure  five  feet  in 
length. 

An  interesting  specimen  of  the  Walls 
of  Passtum  may  be  seen  near  the  Gate 
of  the  Sirena  PcBstana. 

Gates.  Passtum  had  four  Gates,  placed 
at  right  angles;  but  that  which  fronts 
the  east  alone  remains  perfect :  it  con- 
sists of  one  Arch,  about  fifty  feet  high, 
and  built  of  stones  astonishingly  mas- 
sive. On  the  key-stone  of  this  Arch  it 
was  easy  once  to  discern  two  Bassi-ri 
lievi;  the  one  representing  the  Sirena 
Pws  t  ana  holding  arose;  the  other  re- 
presenting a  Dolphin; ancient  symbols 
of  a  maritime  people  :  time,  however, 
has  nearly  obliterated  these  symbols. 
Remains  of  Paintings  may  be  traced  on 
the  inside  of  this  majestic  Arch;  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  feet  distant  from 
which, are  vestiges  of  an  interior  Gate: 
and,  between  the  two,  are  Ruins  called 
Soldiers'  Quarters.  Here  likewise  may 
be  seen  remains  of  the  Pavement  of  the 
City;  resembling  that  of  the  Via  Domi- 
tiana  atPompeii :  and  here  the  Aqueduct 
entered  Paeslum, and  probably  furnished 
water  for  a  contiguous  Fountain,  of 
which  considerable  vestiges  remain 
within  the  Walls.  On  the  outside  of  the 
northern  Gate  are Tombs,someof  which 
appear  to  have  been  lined  with  stucco, 
and  painted.  Grecian  Armour,  and  Vases 
of  rare  beauty,  bearing  Greek  inscrij- 
tions,  were  found  in  many  of  them. 

Temple  of  Neptune.  This  Edifice 
(supposed  to  have  been  consecrated  to 
Neptune)  the  most  majestic,  and  appa- 
rently the  most  ancient  here,  or  indeed 

poses  the  Walls  of  Paestum  is  more  neatly 
hewn  than  that  which  was  employed  in 
erecting  the  Walls  of  Fiesole, 
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in  any  other  part  of  the  European  world, 
is  composed  of  stone,  evidently  created 
by  the  torpedo-touch  of  the  Silarus;(i) 
for  like  the  stone  ofTivoli,  it  consists  of 
wood  and    various    other   substances 
petrified;  and,  though  as   durable  as 
granite,  abounds  with  so  many  small 
cavities  that  it   resembles   cork.    Gi- 
gantic steps,  three  in  number,2)  lead 
up  to  the  Platform  on  which  this  Tem- 
ple rests,  and  surround  it  every  way  : 
its  shape  isquadrilateral ; its  length,  out 
and  out,  one  hundred  and  ninety-four 
English  feet  four  inches;  its  breadth 
seventy-eight  feet  eight  inches.  It  has 
two  fronts,  each  adorned  with  a  Pedi- 
ment, supported  by  six  immense  fluted 
Columns  of  the  Grecian  Doric  order: 
anditlikewise  had  two  Vestibules;  each 
supported  by  two  pilasters,  with  two 
Columnsbetween  them.  Flights  ofSteps 
lead  to  these  Vestibules.  On  either  side 
oftheTemple  are  twelve  Columns  (those 
in  the  angles  not  being  counted  twice); 
and  a  Grecian  Doric  Frieze  and  Cornice 
encompass  the  whole  Building;  and  are, 
with  the  Capitals  included,  equal  to  half 
the  height  of  each  Column;  a  circum- 
stance peculiar   to  this  Temple.   The 
exterior  Columns,  thirty-six  in  number 
(generally  composed  of  six,  though,  in  a 
few  instances,  of  seven  blocks  of  stone), 
are  twenty-seven  feet  two  inches  high, 
not  comprehending  their  Capitals  :  the 
diameterof  each  Column,  at  the  bottom, 
is  about  six  feet  ten  inches;  and  at  the 
top,  close  to  the  first  Band  of  the  Ca- 
pital, about  four  feet  eight  inches :  they 
have  no  bases,  but  rest  on  the  third 
Step  of  the  Platform.  Their  Capitals  are 
simple;  and  thenumberof  Channellings 
in  each  Column  is  twenty-four.  The  In- 
tercolumniations  are  seven  feet  seven 
inches.  The  Cella,  about  ninety  feet  in 
length,  and  forty-three  feet  four  inches 
wide,  is  raised  three  feet  two  inches 
above  the  Pavement  of  the  interior  Por- 
ticos,  enclosed  by   four  Dwarf  Walls, 

(■)  The  Silarus  has  been  famed,  from  time 
immemorial,  for  the  petrifying  quality  of 
its  water. 

(a)  As  the  number  Three  was  sacred  and 
typical  among  the  Ancients,  and  especially 
among  the  Asiatics,  this  might,  perhaps,  be 
the  cause  why  the  Pa°stuin  Temples  are 
surrounded  by  Three  Steps  only,  exclusive 
of  those  which  lead  to  the  Vestibules. 

(3)  Light  and  dark  blue  Mosaics  appear  to 


and  ornamented  with  fourteen  columns 
in  a  double  row :  their  diameter,  at  the 
bottom,  being  four  feet  nine  inches; 
their  height,  Capitals  not  included, 
sixteen  feet  eleven  inches;  the  Chan- 
nellings of  each  Column  are  twenty  in 
number;  and  the  Intercolumniations 
abouteightfeet.  TheseColumnssupport 
an  immense  Architrave ;  on  which  rises 
another  set  of  still  smaller  Columns, 
about  eleven  feet  in  height;  and  destin- 
ed, perhaps,  to  sustain  the  Roof  of  the 
Porticos.  Five  of  these  Columns  remain 
on  one  side;  and  three  on  the  other. 
The  Cella  is  paved  with  large  square 
stones  :  the  Situation  of  the  High  Altar, 
and  those  on  which  victims  were  sacri- 
ficed and  offerings  made,  is  disco- 
verable; and  it  appears  that  these  Altars 
fronted  the  east.  Fragments  may  still 
be  found  of  the  sea-green  and  dark  blue 
Mosaics  (3)  with  which  the  Vestibules 
were  ornamented;  and  the  whole 
Temple  seems  to  have  been  lined  with 
thin  plaster  polished.  The  largest  Stone 
of  this  stupendous  Edifice  contains  one 
way  thirteen  feet  eight  inches;  another 
way,  four  feet  eight  inches ;  and  another, 
two  feet  three  inches;  making  alto- 
gether one  hundred  and  forty-four  cubic 
feet. 

Basilica— so  called,  because  no  ap- 
pearance is  exhibited  here,  either  of  al- 
tarsor  a  cella.  This  Edifice  (contiguous 
to  the  Temple  of  Neptune)  is  in  length, 
out  and  out,  near  a  hundred  and  se- 
venty feet,  and  in  breadth  eighty.  It 
stands  on  a  quadrilateral  Platform ;  and 
has  two  Fronts,  both  adorned  by  nine 
fluted  Columns,  of  the  Grecian  Doric  Or- 
der, which  rest,  without  bases,  on  the 
third  Step  or  the  Platform.  Each  side 
of  this  Edifice  presents  sixteen  Columns 
(the  angular  columns  not  being  counted 
twice),  resting,  likewise,  on  the  third 
Step  of  the  Platform:  their  diameter  at 
the  bottom  is  about  four  feet  and  a  half, 
and  at  the  top  about  one  foot  less:  their 

have  been  of  high  antiquity.  Homer,  when 
describing  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  says:  — 

"  The  cornice  high 
Blue  metals  crown'il,  in  colours  of  the  sky." 

And  the  Temples  of  the  Sirens,  supposed  to 
have  been  constructed  by  Ulysses  on  the 
Sorrentine  coast,  were  decorated  with  sea- 
green  and  blue  Mosaics ;  pieces  of  which 
arc  still  found  there  after  every  storm. 
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height,  Capital  inclusive,  is  twenty  feet. 
and  the  flutings  of  each  Column  are 
twenty  in  number.  Both  Fronts  have  a 
Vestibule;  and  the  interior  of  the  Build- 
ing is  supposed  to  have  been  divided 
into  equal  parts,  by  Columns  placed  in 
a  straight  line  from  one  entrance  to  the 
other :  but  only  three  or  these  Columns 
now  remain ;  and  they  do  not  rangewith 
the  exterior  ones.  Where  these  three 
Columns  stand,  the  pavement  seems  to 
have  been  raised ;  and  probably  this  spot 
was  appropriated  to  the  magistrates. 
The  Portico,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  common  peo- 
ple, measures,  in  breadth,  fifteen  feet; 
and  theCross  Walk  fifteen  feetsixinches. 
A  Doric  Frieze  and  Cornice  ornament 
the  outside  of  the  Edifice,  and  the  Archi- 
trave of  the  Peristyle  remains. 

Temple  of  Ceres.  This  Temple,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  dedicated  to  Ceres, 
though  smaller  and  much  less  imposing 
than  that  of  Neptune,  displays  a  lighter 
and  more  elegant  style  of  architecture. 
It  is  elevated  on  a  Platform  bordered  by 
three  Steps :  its  shape  is  quadrilateral ; 
its  length,  out  and  out,  one  hundred  and 
eight  feet,  and  its  breadth  forty-eight. 
It  has  two  Fronts,  each  adorned  with  six 
Grecian  Doric  Columns,  which  support  a 
magnificent  Entablature  and  a  Pedi- 
ment. Either  side  presents  twelve  Co- 
lumns, supporting  an  Entablature ;  and 
every  column  is  fluted,  and  rests,  with- 
out base,  on  the  third  Step  of  the  Plat- 
form. The  diameter  of  each  Column 
is  four  feet  three  inches  at  the  bottom, 
one  foot  less  at  the  top,  and  each  Shaft 
measures  seventeen  feet  eight  inches  to 
the  first  Band  of  its  Capital,  and  about 
twenty  feet  four  inches,  Capital  inclu- 
sive. TheChannellingsofevery  Column 
are  twenty  in  number;  and  the  Interco- 
lumniations,  four  feet  seven  inches.  At 
the  Entrance  is  a  Vestibule  supported 
by  six  Columns  wilh  plain  round  Bases ; 
and,  beyond,  are  four  Steps  leading  to 
the  Cella;whichis  twenty-five  feet  wide,, 
and  encompassed  on  the  four  sides  by  a 
Dwarf  Wall.  The  situation  of  the  High 
Altar,  and  of  those  whereon  victims 
were  sacrificed,  and  offerings  made,  is 
discoverable:  these  Altars  fronted  the 
east.    Remains  of  Sarcophagi  are  like- 

(')  The  Author  of  this  Work  has  ventured 
to  deviate  from  the  Italian  Sonnet ;  which 
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wise  discoverable  in  this  Temple;  the 
outside  of  which  is  ornamented  wilh  a 
Doric  Friezeand  Cornice ;  and  all  its  Co- 
lumns, thirty-four  in  number  (together 
with  those  of  the  Basilica,  and  the  Tem- 
ple of  Neptune),  appear  to  have  been 
stuccoed.  The  Pavement  was  Mosaic. 
Appearances  indicate  that  the  primitive 
Christians  converted  the  Temple  of  Ce- 
res into  a  Church. 

Theatre.  This  Edifice  is  almost  to- 
tally destroyed ;  but  the  fragments  of 
Gryphons  and  fine  Bassi-rilievi  which 
have  been  found  here  evince  that  it  was 
erected  at  a  period  when  sculpture  was 
rising  fast  to  its  zenith  of  perfection. 

Amphitheatre.  This  Edifice, likewise, 
is  nearly  destroyed:  it  appears  to  have 
been  of  an  oval  form,  and  a  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  wide,  by  a  hundred 
and  twenty  long.  Ten  rows  of  Seats, 
and  some  Apertures  to  the  Dens  for  wild 
beasts,  may  still  be  traced:  it  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  Town,  contiguous  to 
the% Theatre,  and  not  far  from  the  Tem- 
ple of  Ceres. 

In  making  the  new  road  which  passes 
very  near  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  foun- 
dationsof  buildings,  which  seem  to  have 
been  dwelling-houses,  and  likewise  of  an 
Edifice  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
Temple,  were  discovered. 

ThegreatantiquityofPaestum,andlhe 
uncertainty  as  to  what  its  remaining 
Edifices  originally  were,  and  to  whom 
thev  belonged,  brings  to  recollection  a 
well-known  Italian  Sonnet,(')  »vhich  may 

be  thus  imitated  :  — 

"  Say,  Time — whose,  once,  yon  Stately  Pile,"  I  cried, 
"  Which,  now,  thou   crumbiest,   ruthless,  with    the 
soil?" — 

He  answer'd  not ;  but  spread  his  pinions  wide. 
And  flew,  with  eager  haste,  to  ampler  spoil. 

"  Say,  then,  prolific  Fame,  whose  breath  supplies 
Life  to  each  work  of  wonder — what  were  those .'" 

Abash'd,  with  blushes  only  she  replies, 

Like  one  whose  bosom  heaves  with  secret  throes. 

Lost  in  amaze,  I  turn'd  my  steps  aside  : 
When  round  the  Pile  I  saw  Oblivion  glide, 

And  scatter  poppies  o'er  each  vacant  shrine  — 
"  Speak!"   I  exclaim'd,  "  for  once,  mute  Nymph,  n- 

veal — 
Yet  wherefore  from  thy  lips  remove  the  seal  ? 

Whose  once  it  was  avails  not:  now  'l  is  thine!  " 

After  having  dined  in  the  Temple  of 
Neptune  at  Paestum,  Travellers  usually 

contains  an  incongruity  by  miking  Oblivion 
speak. 
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return  home  by  way  of  Eboli,  re-cross- 
ing the  Silarus,  and  passing,  on  theright, 
One  woods,  and  the  Royal  Hunting-seat, 
called  Persano.  Thus  far  (about  four 
miles)  the  road  is  swampy ;  but  beyond 
Persano  (and  over  an  extensive  common, 
thickly  clothed  with  myrtle),  good  the 
whole  way  to  Eboli.  This  drive  occu- 
pies about  three  hours  and  a  quarter: 
and  the  Locanda  Nobile  at  Eboli,  once 
a  monastery,  but  opened  a  few  years 
since,  bj  Rosa  Petrilla,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  Travellers,  is  spacious;  and 
during  the  year  1827,  when  the  Author 
slept  there,was  quiet,  clean,  and  furnish- 
ed with  good  beds  and  a  well-stocked 
poultry-yard.  This  Inn  stands  on  the 
outside  of  the  town.  (•) 

Forty  miles  of  the  new  road  now  con- 
structing from  Paestum  along  the  coast, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Via  Aquilia,  are 
already  completed;  probably,  however, 
there  are  no  accommodations  on  this 
road:  but  persons  who  wish  to  visit  the 
ruins  of  Velia,  and  other  Towns  on  the 
coast,  might  perhaps  be  able  to  hire, 
either  at  Amaifi,  or  Salerno,  a  vessel 
calculated  to  make  this  little  voyage. 

Beyond  Paestum,  in  the  Gulf  of  Posi- 
donia,  the  first  place  we  meet  with  is 
Vatolla,  anciently  Vicus  Vatolamts; 
and  the  chain  of  mountains  which  rises 
to  the  east  of  this  spot,  about  Stella  and 
Lauriano,  appears  to  have  been  former- 
ly the  Petilini  Montes;  and  the  Town  of 
PetiliaLucanorum,  toward  which  Spar- 
tacus  is  supposed  to  have  fled,  after  his 
defeat,  by  Crassus,  in  the  salt  marshes 
near  Paestum,  stood  on  the  Monte  della 
Stella.  Beyond  Vatolla  rises  the  Punta 
di  Licosa,  anciently  denominated  Posi- 
dium  Promontorium;  contiguous  to 
which  is  the  little  Island  of  Leucosia,  so 
called  from  one  of  the  Sirens.  Several 
vestiges  of  buildings  were  discovered  on 
this  Island  in  1696. 

Farther  on  is  the  river  Heles,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  Elees;  about  three 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  which  stood 
TTyele,  as  the  town  was  called  by 
its  Founders,  the  Phoeaeans  :  but  the 
latins  afterwards  changed  its  name  to 
Velia. 

Herodotus  relates  that  the  Phoca&ans 
of  Ionia,  being  besieged  by  the  forces  of 

f«)  The  usual  price,  for  dinner,  at  the  Sa- 
lerno Hotels,  is  from  six  to  eight  carlini 


Cyrus,4 resolved  to  escape  subjugation 
by  abandoning  their  native  city,  and 
forming  anothersettlementin  some  dis- 
tant land.  Being  the  best  navigators 
of  the  age,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
Mediterranean,  they  at  length,  after  va- 
rious adventures,  established  themselves 
on  the  coast  of  OEnotria,  as  already 
mentioned,  about  540  a.  c.  Velia  was 
particularly  celebrated  for  its  School  of 
Philosophy  under  Zeno and  Parmenides, 
commonly  denominated  the  Eleatic 
Sect.  Itsecmstohavereceivedacolonv 
of  Thurians  about  440  years  a.  c;  and 
became  subsequently  a  Roman  mari- 
time Colony,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
Livy.  Ceres  was  held  in  great  venera- 
tion at  Velia ;  for,  when  theRomans  re- 
solved toerecta  temple  to  that  goddess, 
they  sought  a  priestess  from  this  town, 
to  instruct  them  in  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies peculiar  to  her  worship.  Velia 
seems  to  have  been  placed  in  a  much 
more  healthy  situation  thanPosidonia  ; 
for  Plutarch  mentions  that  PauluSiEmi- 
lius  derived  great  benefit  from  following 
the  advice  of  his  physician, by  trying  the 
air  of  Velia  ;  and  Horace,  when  afflict- 
ed with  a  complaint  in  his  eyes,  was 
ordered  to  follow  the  same  prescription. 
Strabo  speaks  of  this  venerable  Greek 
Colony  as  being  so  much  reduced  that 
its  inhabitants,  owing  to  the  sterility 
of  the  surrounding  soil,  were  compelled 
to  become  fishermen  and  sailors.  It 
wassituated, according  to  Strabo,  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  miles  from  Paestum; 
but  his  computation  does  not  appear  to 
be  quite  exact.  The  Gothic  Fortress  of 
Castellamare  della  Bruca,  placed  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  now  occupies 
a  portion  of  the  site  of  Velia,and  stand* 
on  an  insulated  circularhill.  Greek  and 
Roman  Ruins  are  found  here;  and  in  a 
small  plain,  between  two  branches  of  a 
torrent  called  Santa  Barbara,  are  two 
large  masses  of  Roman  masonry.  On 
ascending  the  height,  whereRuins  of  the 
Citadel  are  discoverable,  we  find,  on  the 
southern  side,  a  small  and  low  Edifice 
vaulted,  and  built  with  large  bricks  :  it 
probably  was  a  reservoir  for  water.  The 
ruins  of  the  Citadel  likewise  consist  of 
large  bricks  mingled  with  stones,  and 
placed  on  remains   of  Grecian  walls 

a  person ;  and,  for  a  bed,  from  three  to 
five  carlini. 
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constructed  in  the  usual  mannerwithout 
cement,and  displaying  one  row  of  rough 
stones,  hewn  into  a  convex  form,  like 
those  found  in  the  remains  of  Grecian 
walls  at  Terracina,  and  in  other  very  old 
fortresses.  The  walls  of  the  Acropolis  of 
Vclia  follow  the  contour  of  the  hill ;  and 
two,  three,  or  four  rows  of  immense 
stones,  fixed  together  without  cement, 
serve  as  substructions  to  the  more  mo- 
dern part  of  these  fortifications.  In  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  walls,  remains 
of  a  Square  Tower  are  discoverable ;  and 
near  it  is  a  narrow  Gate  in  ruins.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  hill  where  the  Gothic 
Fortress  is  placed,  large  broken  bricks, 
bearing  Greek  characters,  are  scattered 
on  the  ground :  and  on  the  sea-shore, 
about  five  hundred  paces  from  Castella- 
mare  della  Bruca,  an  immense  half 
circle,  choked  up  by  sand,  indicates  the 
situation  of  the  Portus  Velinus,  or  an- 
cient Harbour  of  the  Colony,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Heles,  now  denominated 
Alento  :  and  the  town  of  Vclia  seems  to 
have  given  its  name  to  the  Bay  anciently 
called  Velinus  Sinus,  into  which  the 
river  discharges  itself. 

The  Promontory  of  Palinurus,  so  call- 
ed after  the  pilot  of  iEneas,  lies  imme- 
diately beyond  the  Velinus  Sinus,  and 
is  now  denominated  Capo  di  Palinuro. 
This  headland  proved  fatal  to  a  Roman 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  on  its 
return  from  Africa;  and  Augustus  en- 
countered a  violent  storm,  and  lost  se- 
veral of  his  vessels  in  the  same  place. 

The  river  Molpa,  which  joins  the  sea 
to  the  south-east  of  Cape  Palinurus,  is 
the  ancient  Melphes:  and  a  Greek  Town, 
of  which  vestiges  remain,  once  existed 
near  the  mouth  of  this  river:  it  bore  the 
name  of  Palinurus  Molpis.' 

Beyond  is  the  Promontory  anciently 
called  Pyxus  Promontorium,  and  now 
Capo  degl'  Infreschi.  A  city  originally 
denominated  Pixus  (afterwards  by  the 
Latins  changed  to  Buxentum)  stood  in 
this  neighbourhood,  near  Policastro; 
and  was  founded,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  byMicythus,Prince  ofRhegium 
and  Zancle,  about  471  years  a.  c.  It 
became  a  Roman  Colony  a  u.  c.  558, 
but  did  not  prosper;  and  was  therefore 
re-colonised,  according  to  the  report  of 
Livy.  The  little  river  Busento  is  proba- 
bly the  Pyxus  of  Strabo. 

To  the  left  of  Capo  degl'  Infreschi  lies 


the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  anciently  called- 
Laus  Sinus.  Herodotus  records  that  a 
remnant  of  the  Sybarites,  after  the  de- 
struction ofSybaris,  inhabited  Scidrus 
and  Laus  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  Scidrus 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Sapri,  a 
few  miles  to  the  south  east  of  Policastro, 
and  exhibits  extensive  Ruins,  and  ves- 
tiges of  an  ancient  Port.  Laus  likewise 
stood  in  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  to  which 
it  gave  its  name,  and  was  therefore,  in 
all  probability,  a  larger  town  than  Sci- 
drus. Scalea  is  supposed  to  occupy  its 
site.  Laus  was  named  after  the  river 
Laus,  now  called  the  Lao. 

AtMaratea,  anciently  Blanda,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Policastro,  the  Via  Aquilia  de- 
scends from  the  heights  it  traverses  on 
leaving  Eboli,  and  pursues  its  course  by 
the  sea-shore  to  Rhegium;  passing  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  towns  of  Con- 
sentia,  now  Cosenza;  Terina,  a  Colony 
ofCrotona,  and  supposed  to  have  stood 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nocera;  Temesa,  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  celebrated  for 
copper-mines,  to  which  Homer,  in  the 
Odyssey,  is  supposed  to  allude;  Hippo- 
nium,  founded  by  the  Epizephyrian  Lo- 
cri,  and  after  great  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune colonised  by  the  Romans,  when  it 
took  the  name  of  Vibo  Valentia  ;  and 
Medma  or  Mesma,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Mesima.  Ruins  of  this 
Town  may  be  traced  beween  Nicotera 
and  the  river  Medama.  It  was  a  Locrian 
Colony,  and  a  place  of  consequence.     , 

According  to  Pliny,  some  Islets  or 
Shoals,  off  Vibo,  were  named,  from 
Ulysses,  Ithacesice  Insula;  they  are 
now  called  Brace,  Praca,and  Torricella. 

Rhegium,  the  last  Town  on  the  Via 
Aquilia,  was  founded  nearly  700  years 
a.  c.  by  a  horde  of  Zanclaeans,  from  Si- 
cily, together  with  some  Chalcidians  of 
Euboea,  and  Messenians  from  Pelopon- 
nesus. Cato,  however,  affirmed  that  it 
existed  at  a  much  earlier  period,  being 
once  in  possession  of  the  Aurunci.  Ac- 
cording to  iEschylus,  as  quoted  hy  Stra- 
bo, the  name  of  Rhegium  was  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  great  catastrophe  said  to 
have  separated  Italy  from  Sicily.  Rhe- 
gium flourished  for  a  long  series  of 
years  under  a  variety  of  Rulers;  but  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  Social  war,  it 
sustained  great  injury  from  repealed 
shocks  of  an  earthquake;  and  was,  in 
consequence,   nearly    deserted;  when 
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Augustus,  after  having  subdued  Sextus 
Pompeius,  established  a  naval  Colony 
in  this  Town,  and  restored  it  to  its  for- 
mer state  of  prosperity. 

Saint  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  visited 
Rhegium,  and  Julia,  the  Daughter  of 
Augustus,  died  there.  Rhegium  was 
embellished  with  Temples  dedicated  to 
Diana,  Apollo,  Isis,  Serapis,  etc.;  but 
Alaric  destroyed  them  all.  It  fell  after- 
wards into  the  hands  of  the  Moors;  and, 
since  that  period,  has  often  changed  its 
masters. 

Persons  who  wish  to  visit,  on  their 
way  from  Salerno  to  Naples,  the  Rene- 
dictine  Convent  of  La  Trinita,  near 
La  Cava,  should  stop  at  the  entrance  of 
that  Town,  where  a  road  presents  itself 
on  the  left,  and  leads  to  the  Convent.; 
which  stands  on  a  rocky  mountain  of 
the  Apennine,  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  from  La  Cava  The  ascent  is  steep; 
but  persons  in  health,  and  accustomed  to 
long  walks,  may  go  and  return  on  foot 

(0  It  is  now  re-established ;  and  therefore 
Ladies  are  not  allowed  to  see  the  interior 
of  the  Convent. 

(a)  The  following  account  of  the  stations 
on  the  Via  Appia,  extracted  from  Ckamer, 
may  perhaps  be  useful  1o  Travellers,  who 
explore  that  .ancient  Road  4o  Beneventum 
and  Brundusium. 

The  Via  Appia,  called  the  Queen  of  Ro- 
man Roads,  and  constructed,  a.u.c.  442,  by 
Appius  Caecu^was,  in  the  first  instance,  laid 
down  from  Rome  to  Capua',  and  thence 
carried  on,  through  Beneventum  to  Brundu- 
sium. The  latter  part  is  supposed  to  have 
b:en  finished,  by  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher, 
a.u.c.  504. 

Procopius  tells  us,  that  the  Via  Appia  was 
constructed  with  stones  of  an  extremely 
hard  nature,  brought  from  some  distant 
quarry  ;  and  after  having  been  cut  smooth 
and  squared,  they  were  fitted  together  so 
closely,  without  the  aid  of  iron,  or  any  other 
substance,  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
thus  formed  by  nature,  and  not  cemented  by 
art ;  and  although  they  have  been  travelled 
Upon,  by  carriages  and  beasts  of  burden,  for 
several  ages,  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  anyways  moved  fiom  their  place,  or 
broken ;  nor  to  have  lost  any  part  of  their 
original  smoothness.  In  order  to  prove  the 
extraordinary  excellence  of  this  Road,  Pro- 
copius adds,  that  an  expeditious  traveller 
might  perform  the  journey  from  Rome  to 
Capua  in  five  days.  How  very  leisurely  the 
ancients  travelled! 


in  less  than  two  hours.  Persons  who 
wish  for  mules,  or  a  light  open  carriage, 
to  ascend  to  La  Trinita,  may  usually 
procure  them  at  La  Cava.  The  ascent 
presents  fine  woods;  and  the  Convent, 
which  is  partly  hewn  out  of  a  rock, 
and  partly  built  upon  it,  is  spacious 
even  to  magnificence;  but  contains 
nothing  particularly  worth  examina- 
tion; as  the  curious  records,  once  kept 
there,  were  removed,  when  the  French 
suppressed  this  confraternity.  (■)  After 
having  seen  the  convent  of  La  Trinita, 
Travellers  usually  proceed  to  Naples; 
stopping,  however,  at  Pompeii,  and 
walking  through  that  city,  while  their 
carriage  goes  round  the  outside  of  the 
walls,  to  meet  them  at  the  Villa  Sub- 
urbana. 

EXCURSION   TO  BENEVENTO.  (a) 

The  distance  from  Naples  to  Bene- 
vento  is  about  thirty  Neapolitan  miles; 
and  the  road  good;  but,  as  H  is  unpro- 

Stations  on  the  Via  Appia,  from  Rome  to 
Sinuessa,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus:— 

Ancient  Names.  Modern  Names.  Roman  Miles. 
Roma. 

Ariciam  .......  .  La  Ricria  .......  XVI. 

Ties  Tabernas Le  Castella  ......  VII. 

Appii  Forum Rorgo  Lungo  ....  XVI. 

Terracinam Terracina XVIII. 

Fundos Fondi XVI. 

Formias Mola  tli  Gaeta  .  .   .  XIII 

Minturnas Minturne IX. 

Sinuessam Mondragone   ....  IX. 

Stations  on  the  Via  Appia,  from  Sinuessa 
to  Calatia,  according  to  the  Tabula  Theodo- 
siana:  — 

Sinuessa Mondragone. 

Pontem  Campanum  .  .     San  Giovanni  . 

Urbanum 

Ad  Nonum 

Casilinum Capua . 


111. 
III. 
VI. 
VI. 

Capuam S.  Maria  di  Capua   .    III. 

Calaiiam Le  Galezze VI. 

Ad  Novas La  Nova VI. 

Caudiam ....-,..     Paolisi IX. 

Beneventum Renevento XL 

Stations  on  the  Via  Appia,  from  Bene- 
ventum to  Canusium,  according  to  the  Je- 
rusalem Itinerary :  — 

Beneventum Renevento. 

Vicum  Forum  Novum  .  Ruonalbergo  .    . .  i  X. 

jEquum  Magnum  .  .  .  San  Eleuterio  ....  XII. 

Aquilonis Rucculo  di  Troja  .  .  VIII. 

Mcas Troja X. 

Herdoniajii Ordona XVIII 

Ad  Undecimum XV. 

Caiifisium  .,...,.  Canosa    .......  XL 
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vided  with  post-horses,  persons  who 
travel  in  a  carriage  containing  four  in- 
side-places, and  wish  to  avoid  sleeping 
at  Benevento,  should  send  a  relay  of 
four  horses  over  night  to  Arienzo,  or 
Arpaja,  and  take  the  same  number  in 
the  morning  from  Naples.  The  price 
usually  demanded  for  eight  horses,  thus 
hired,  is  from  twenty  ducats  to  twenty 
piastres;  and  the  lime  occupied  in 
going  is  about  six  hours.  The  Inn  at 
Benevento  consists  ol  two  small  double- 
bedded  rooms;  another  room  without 
furniture,  in  which  it  might  be  possible 
to  dine,  a  good  stable,  and  a  good  re- 
mise :  but  as  this  Inn  is  not  much  fre- 
quented, the  larder,  of  course,  is  not 
well  stored;  and  therefore  Travellers 
should  take  their  dinner  with  them. 
The  road  lies  through  richly-cultivated 
valleys,  interspersed  with  towns  and 
villages,  and  bounded  by  bold  and  pic- 
turesque mountains  of  the  Apennine. 
The  first  town  which  presents  itself  is 
Acerra,  containing  seven  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  standing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Clanio,  anciently  the  Clanium;  a 
small  stream  now,  though  a  navigable 
river  in  the  days  of  Strabo.  Arienzo, 
the  next  town,  probably  stands  at  the 
station  called  ad  Novas,  on  the  ViaAp- 
pia.  It  has  three  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  is  provided  with  a  tolerable  hotel, 
called  the  half-way  house  from  Naples 
to  Benevento.  Three  miles  farther  is 
Arpaja;  on  approaching  which  town 
the  road  passes  near  the  celebrated  de- 
files called  Furca  Caudinw,  or  Cau- 
dine  Forks;  where,  during  the  year  of 

Stations  from  Ganusium  to  Brundusium, 
according  to  the  Itineraries:  — 

Ancient  Names.       Modern  Names.    Roman  Miles. 

Canusium Canosa. 

tiubos Ruvo XXIII. 

Butuntum Bitonto XI. 

Barium Bari XII. 

Turrcs XXI. 

Egnatiam   .  . Torre  d'Agnazzo  .  .  XVI. 

Speluncas Grotla  Rossa  ....  XX. 

Brundusium Biindisi XIX. 

The  Road  from  Canusium  to  Brundusium 
was  denominated  FiaEqnalia.  Horace  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  this  road  on  his  way  to 
Brundusium ;  though  the  Via  Jppia,  which 
passed  through  Venusia,  and  extended  from 
that  town  to  Brundusium,  seems  to  have 
been  less  circuitous.  The  Stations  on  this 
Road  arc  thus  detailed  in  the  Itineraries:  — 


Rome  432,  the  Romans,  commanded  by 
T.  Veturius  Galvinus,  and  Sp.  Posthu- 
mius,  were  hemmed  in,  and  ignomi- 
niously  defeated  by  the  Samniles;  who 
compelled  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 
Arpaja  is  generally  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Caudium,  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Via  Appia,  through  which 
Horace  passed  in  his  way  to  Bene- 
vento. (')  Caudium,  being  a  consider- 
able place,  gave  its  name  to  the  defiles 
so  fatal  to  the  honour  of  Rome;  and 
these  defiles,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  best-informed  topographers,  are  si- 
tuated in  the  valley  of  Arpaja,  between 
Arienzo  and  Monte  Sarchio.  this  valley 
is  known  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
Furcla?  during  the  middle  ages;  and 
the  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of 
the  hamlet  now  called  Forchia,  which 
circumstances  seem  to  identify  the  val- 
ley of  Arpaja  with  the  Furcula*  Caudi- 
na :  probably,  indeed,  Forchia  may  be 
the  precise  spot  where  the  Roman  army 
passed  under  the  yoke.  That  unfortu- 
nate army,  previous  to  being  entrapped 
in  these  dangerous  defiles,  was  station- 
ed, as  history  gives  us  every  reason  to 
suppose,  at  southern  Calatia,  now  Ga- 
Iazze,  about  six  miles  from  ancient  Ga- 
pua,  on  the  road  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  Via  Appia.  The  Samnite 
general,  as  Livy  relates,  having  encamp- 
ed near  Caudium,  sent  ten  of  his  sol- 
diers, disguised  as  shepherds,  with  or- 
ders to  feed  their  flocks  near  the  Roman 
outposts;  and  likewise  to  spread  a  report 
that  the  Samnite  legions  were  besieging 
Luceria  in  Apulia,  and  that  the  place 

Ancient  Names.        Modern  Names.    Roman  Miles. 

Beneventum Benevento. 

JEculanum Mivabella XV. 

Sub  Romulam Formicoso XXI. 

Pontem  Aitfidi Ponte  San  Venere  .  XVII. 

Venusiam Venosa XIX. 

Silvium Garagnone XX. 

Pleram Gravina X#I. 

Sublupatiam Anticaglie XIV. 

Canales -  .     Canile XIII. 

Tarentum Taranto XX. 

Mesochorion  ......     Grottaglie X. 

Uriam Oria X. 

Scamnum Latiano VIII. 

Brundusium Biindisi XV. 

(•)  Horace  mentions  having  been  enter- 
tained at  the  Villa  of  Cocceius,  in  the  en- 
virons of  Caudium,  on  his  way.  to  Bene- 
vento, 
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was  on  the  point  of  surrendering.  No 
sooner  had  the  Roman  Consuls  receiv- 
ed this  false  intelligence,  than  they  pre- 
cipitately advanced  to  the  reliel  of  Lu- 
ceria;  taking  the  short  road  into  Apulia, 
hy  the  Caudine  Forks;  a  passage  situat- 
ed between  high  and  woody  mountains, 
and  strongly  enclosed  at  both  extremi- 
ties. The  Roman  legions,  after  their 
subjugation  in  these  defiles,  were  allow- 
ed to  retire  toward  Capua,  about  a  day's 
march  distant;  and  where  they  arrived 
at  night-fall.  Such  is  Livy's  account  of 
this  disaster.  It  has,  however,  been 
remarked  by  modern  travellers,  that  the 
valley  of  Arpaja  does  not  accord  with 
Livy's  description  of  the  Furculce  Cau- 
dinoB :  but  we  should  recollect  that  this 
great  Roman  historian  was  not  to  be 
relied  upon  in  matters  relative  to  topo- 
graphy, any  more  than  Cluverius,  who, 
with  his  usual  carelessness,  supposes  the 
Caudine  Forks  to  have  been  near  S. 
Agata  de'  Goti:  but  admitting  that  the 
Roman  army,  previous  to  its  subjuga- 
tion, was  stationed  at  southern  Calatia, 
— and  that  it  was  so  stationed  seems  evi- 
dent,—its  shortest  and  most  obvious 
road  into  Apulia  lay  through  the  valley 
-of  Arpaja;  (•)  and  the  defiles  through 
which  it  passed  must  have  been  those 
now  denominated  Stretto  d'Arpaja,  and 
Strelto  di  Sferra  Cavallo.(*) 

The  distance  from  Naples  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Arpaja  is  supposed  to  be  about 
-eighteen  miles;  and  a  caleche  with  four 
horses  usually  goes  in  three  hours  and  a 
quarter;  the  road  being  good  and  level ; 
which  is  not  quite  the  case  afterwards, 
there  being  some  hilly  ground  nearBe- 
nevento;  but  the  ascents  and  descents 
are  gentle.  Beyond  Arpaja  the  road 
passes  through  Airola,  which  is  roman- 
tically situated  among  mountains,  and 
contains  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Three  miles  farther 
the  Traveller  is  abruptly  presented  with 
a  view  of  the  Town  of  Monte  Sarchio, 
placed  in  a  peculiarly.eommanding  and 

(')  Had  the  Roman  army  been  at  the  other 
■Calalia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vulturnus, 
as  some  antiquaries  suppose,  the  pretended 
shepherds  must  have  crossed  that  river  with 
their  sheep  (a  difficult  operation)  before 
they  could  have  reached  the  Roman  out- 
posts. Had  the  Consuls  been  stationed  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Vulturnus,  they  might 
have  marched  by  the  side  of  that  river  to 


picturesque  situation,  on  a  conical  hill, 
crowned  by  what  seems  to  have  been  an 
ancient  Roman  watch-tower,  and  encir- 
cled by  grand  and  lofty  peaks  of  the 
Apennine ;  among  which  may  be  distin- 
guished the  Mons  Taburnus  celebrated 
by  Virgil,  and  rising  to  the  east  of  S. 
Agata  de'  Goti.  Monte  Sarchio  is  not 
distinctly  noticed  in  the  ancient  Itine- 
raries; butRomanelli  seems  to  think  its 
original  name  was  Mons  Hcrculis,  and 
that  the  town  built  inanamphitheatrical 
form  on  its  sides  was  called^cuZcmwm. 

The  approach  to  Benevento  by  the 
ViaAppia  is  through  a  charming  coun- 
try watered  by  the  rivers  Sabatus  and 
Calor,  now  denominated  the  Sabbato 
and  Galore.  Near  the  confluence  of 
these  rivers,  on  a  fertile  spot  screened 
by  beautiful  hills,  stands  the  city  ;  which 
is  entered  by  means  of  an  ancient  and 
handsome  Roman  Bridge  in  perfect  pre- 
servation, and  making  part  of  the  Via 
Appia,  Strabo  mentions  Beneventum 
as  being  only  ten  miles  from  Caudium; 
but,  according  to  modern  calculators, 
it  is  about  twelve  miles  distant  from 
Arpaja;  and  two  hours  and  three  quar- 
ters are  usually  occupied  in  going. 

Diomed  is  supposed  to  have  founded 
Benevento,  soon  after  the  Trojan  war: 
it  was  subsequently  possessed  by  the 
Samnites ;  and  fell  under  the  yoke  of 
Rome  in  the  days  of  her  Emperors. 
Livy  tells  us  it  was  once  called  Male- 
ventum,  inconsequence  of  being  some- 
times visited  by  destructive  winds.;  but 
on  becoming  a  Roman  Colony,  it  assum- 
ed the  name  of  Beneventum^  and  was, 
after  this  period,  embellished  with  a 
magnificent  Amphitheatre  erected  by 
Vilinius,  and  a  Triumphal  Arch,  raised 
in  honour  of  Trajan  by  the  Senate  and 
People  of  Rome.  Isis  was  worshipped 
at  Beneventum ,  it  being  recorded  on  an 
Egyptian  obelisk,  still  existing  in  the 
Town,  that  Domitian  repaired  her 
Temple  there.  The  Goths  subjugated 
this  place  in  the  year  490.    During  the 

beneventum,  without  risking  the  loss  of 
their  legions  in  dangerous  defiles :  beside 
which,  had  they  crossed  the  Vulturnus, 
Livy,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  would 
surely  have  recorded  the  circumstance. 
These  judicious  observations  are  made  by 
Cramer. 

(»)  The  intermediate  space  between  the 
defiles  is  now  called  Val  Gardana. 
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next  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lombards,  and  became  the  Capital  of  a 
powerful  Duchy;  after  which  period  it 
was  united  to  the  dominions  of  Charle- 
magne; and  at  length  given,  by  Hen- 
ry HI.,  to  Pope  Leo  IX.,  in  exchange  for 
Bamberg,  a  town  of  Franconia.  From 
the  year  1077,  it  has  been  annexed  to 
the  Holy  See.  It  was  evidently  a  strong 
place  in  times  past,  is  still  surrounded 
with  ramparts,  and  contains,  at  the 
present  moment,  above  eighteen  thou- 
sand persons.  The  Castle,  erected  by 
Guglielmo  Billolta,  during  the  Pontifi- 
cate of  Giovanni  XXII. ,  is  now  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  Governor,  and  in 
its  Court-yard  are  deposited  Fragments 
of  an  Egyptian  Obelisk,  which  once 
stood,  with  another  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, opposite  to  the  Gate  of  the  Temple 
of  Isis.  The  Cathedral  probably  stands 
on  the  site  of  that  Temple  (which,  as 
already  mentioned,  was  repaired  by 
Domilian);  for  it  is  placed  on  a  small 
eminence,  and  before  it  is  an  Egyptian 
Obelisk,  the  counterpart  of  that  in  the 
Court-yard  of  the  Governor's  residence. 
The  principal  Door  of  this  Cathedral  ap- 
pears to  bea  work  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
and  consists  of  bronze  embellished  with 
well-executed  Bassi-rilievi.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  building  is  supported  by  sixty- 
four  beautifulancient  Columns,  all  quite 
perfect,  and  exactly  similar  to  each 
other;— a  rare  occurrence  !— they  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Isis, 
and  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bad 
architecture  of  the  edifice  they  now 
adorn.  A  few  fine  columns  embellish 
the  Basilica  of  S.  Sofia,  and  appear  to 
be  ancient.  The  Porta  Aurea.  or 
Triumphal  Arch,  erected  a.  d.  113,  in 
honour  of  Trajan,  to  record  his  achieve- 
ments during  the  German  and  Dacian 
wars,  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  like- 
wise the  best-preserved,  monument  ex- 
tant of  its  kind ;  and  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  celebrated  Apollodorus. 
This  Arch,  now  converted  into  a  Gate  of 
the  City,  may  be  called  the  Roman  Gate ; 
as  it  fronts  the  road  leading  from  Rome 
to  Brundusium.  It  is  composed  of  Pa- 
rian marble,  and  has  a  double  Socle,  on 
whieh  rest  eight  fluted  Columns  of  the 
composite  order;  the  intervals  between 
them  being  adorned  with  superb  Bassi- 
rihcvi.  Two  Friezes  ornament  this 
Edifice;  and  that  of  the  Entablature  rc~ 
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presents  Trajan's  Triumph  in  conse- 
quence of  his  victories.  The  Angles  on 
each  Front  of  the  Arch  are  ornamented 
with  Bassi-rilievi,  two  of  which  (recum- 
bent Figures  representing  Bivers,  and 
on  the  outside  Front)  are  particularly 
fine.  The  Attic  Storey  bears  an  In- 
scription. Under  the  Arch  are  Bassi- 
nhevi;  and  the  Centre  of  itsBoof,  which 
is  richly  lined  with  Corinthian  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  displays  a  beauti- 
ful Figure  of  Fame,  crowning  the  Em- 
peror. The  Cornice  of  this  splendid 
Edifice  has  suffered  materially;  though 
a  considerable  portion  remains  perfect : 
the  Bassi-rilievi  in  the  lower  Compart- 
ments are  likewise  injured;  but  those 
in  the  upper  Compartments  are  won- 
derfully well  preserved,  owing  perhaps, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  marble.  The  figures  of  Trajan, 
in  these  Bassi-rilievi,  are  particularly 
beautiful,  as  are  those  of  Hercules,  Mi- 
nerva, Jupiter,  etc.  in  one  of  the  upper 
Compartments  of  the  Front  within  the 
walls  of  the  Town.  This  Arch,  and  that 
which  still  adorns  the  Port  of  Ancona, 
are  the  only  two  now  remaining  of 
those  which  were  erected  by  the  Se- 
nate and  People  of  Borne  in  honour  of 
their  excellent  Emperor,  Trajan.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  Porta  Aurea  is  a  magnifi- 
cent Bridge,  thrown  over  the  Calore  by 
Vanvitelli:  and  at  the  Porta  di  San  Lo- 
renzo, is  an  ancient  Monument,  much 
defaced,  which  appears  to  be  Egyptian, 
and  seems  to  have  represented  a  large 
Quadruped.  Not  far  hence  are  consider- 
able remains  of  the  ancient  Walls  of 
Beneventum;  and  beyond  these  Walls  is 
the  ancient  Roman  Bridg  e,a\readv  men- 
tioned; to  see  the  construction  ofwhich. 
Travellers  should  go  into  the  adjoining 
Corn-mill,  where,  attached  to  one  of  the 
stones  of  the  Bridge,  is  a  Latin  Inscrip- 
tion, on  bronze,  containing  the  word 
"Gratian,"  etc.  Between  the  Bridge  and 

the  Innis  an  unornamented  anc«en£Gafe 
of  the  City,  together  with  the  Parian 
Marble  Top  of  an  ancient  Well,  and 
remains  of  the  Amphitheatre,  built  by 
Vitinius.  The Foundationsoflbissplen- 
did  work  are  distinguishable,  though 
nearly  covered  by  modern  dwellings 

Benevento  is  delightfully  situated;  but 
its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty:  and  its 
modern  edifices,  generally  speaking,  can 
neither  boast  of  grandeur  nor  elegance. 
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A  variety  of  fabulous  tales  are  told,  by 
its  inhabitants,  respecting  a  walnut-tree, 
reported  to  have  been  for  ages  the  altar 
of  witchcraft.  Benevento  is  accused  of 
having  worshipped  idols  long  after  the 
promulgation  of  Christianity ;  and  the 
chief  object  of  this  idolatry  seems  to 
have  been  a  winged  serpent  of  gold  with 
two  heads;  to  which  serpent  a  wood 
near  the  town  was  consecrated,  and  to 
a  walnut-tree  in  the  wood  the  idol  was 
attached.  It  likewise  appears,  from  the 
history  of  the  middle  ages,  that  so  late 
as  the  year  667,  Romualdus,  duke  of  Be- 
nevento, although  professing  Christia- 
nity, kept  a  winged  serpent  of  gold  with 
two  heads  in  a  private  recess  of  his  pa- 
lace ;  where  he,  and  some  of  his  court, 
worshipped  this  pagan  deity.  His  con- 
sort, however,  revealed  the  circum- 
stance to  the  Bishop  of  Benevento,  who 
not  only  enjoined  and  persuaded  her  to 
deliver  up  the  idol  to  him,  but  at  the 
same  time  severely  reproved  the  Duke 
for  bis  irreligious  conduct;  and,  at 
length,  after  encountering  much  anger 
and  opposition,  the  Bishop  succeeded 
in  transforming  the  idol  into  a  golden 
chalice.  (•)  Tacitus  seems  to  think  the 
worship  of  idols  of  this  description  ori- 
ginated with  the  Germans:  but  more 
probably  the  adoration  paid  at  Bene- 
vento to  the  winged  serpent  was  a  rem- 
nant of  the  worship  of  Isis.  We  know 
that  the  serpent  (the  emblem  of  pru- 
dence and  foresight)  was  held  sacred  by 
the  Egyptians;  and  we  see,  by  the  paint- 
ings of  serpents  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii, 
that  long  before  the  Germans  overran 
Italy,  serpents  were  considered  as  a 
charm  against  the  witchery  of  an  evil 
eye,  equally  dreaded  by  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  Campanians.  (*) 

Travellers,  going  from  Naples  toBene- 
vento,  are  not  allowed  to  quit  the  Ne- 
apolitan territory  without  a  passport. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  VIA  APPIA  FROM 
BENEVENTUM  TO  TARENTUM,  CANU- 
SIUM,  AND  ALONG  TOE  SEA-COAST  TO 
BRUNDUSIUM,  AND  OTRANTO. 

From  Beneventum  one  branch  of  the 
Via  Appia  passed  through  the  country 

(')  The  Author  of  this  Work  is  indebled 
to  Mr.  Giordan,  for  the  history  of  the  Wal- 
nut-tree of  Benevento. 

ia)  On  the  banks  of  the  Sabatus,  according 


of  the  Hirpini  to  Venusia  in  Apulia,  and 
thence  to  Tarentum  and  Veretum; 
while  another  branch,  on  leaving  Bene- 
ventum, took  a  more  northerly  direc- 
tion, and  traversing  the  Apenniue  near 
Equotuticus,  led  to  Canusium  in  Apu- 
lia, and  thence  along  the  sea-x;oast  to 
Brundusium.  The  latter  part  of  this 
road  was  called  Via  Egnatia. 

The  first  Station  named  in  the  Itine- 
raries on  the  roafl  from  Beneventum 
to  Tarentum,  was  Nuceriola,  now  Ri- 
cerola:  the  next,  about  thirteen  modern 
miles  from  Beneventum,  was  JEcula- 
num;  ruins  of  which  Town  may  be  dis- 
covered at  a  place  called,  by  thenatives, 
Le  Grotle,  and  contiguous  to  Mirabella. 
JEculanum  was  besieged  by  Sylla  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars  among  the  Romans; 
and  several  ancient  Inscriptions  import 
that  it  afterwards  received  a  Roman  Co- 
lony. A  little  soulh  of  Mirabella  stood 
Taurasium,  the  site  of  which  Town  is 
still  called  Taurasi.  It  appears  from 
the  Inscription  on  the  Sarcophagus  of 
ScipioBarbatus,  that  this  was  one  of  the 
places  taken  by  that  general ;  and  here 
Pyrrhus,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  expe- 
rienced a  total  defeat.  Equus  Tuticus 
w^as  another  Town  on  the  Via  Appia, 
and  is  now  represented  by  the  ancient 
Church  of  S.  Eleuterio  the  Martyr,  re- 
ported to  have  suffered  at  JEquum. 
The  branch  of  the  Via  Appia  on  which 
this  town  stood  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  that  followed  by  Horace  in  his  jour- 
ney to  Brundusium.  Sub  Romula,  the 
second  station  marked  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary,  between  Beneventumand  Ta- 
rentum, is  laid  down  as  being  twenty- 
one  ancient  miles  beyond  JEculanum, 
and  must  have  stood  contiguous  to  the 
town  of  Romulea,  supposed  lo  be  the 
modern  Bisaccia.  Formicoso  may  pro- 
bably represent  Sub  Romula.  About 
ten  miles  farther  stood  Aquilonia,  oc- 
cupied now  by  Lancedogna ;  and  farther 
still  was  Pons  Aufidi,  now  Ponte  S.  Vc- 
nere,  a  bridge  thrown  over  the  Aufidus, 
which  bears  at  present  the  name  of 
Ofanto.  Beyond  this  bridge  was  Stra- 
pellum,  now  called  Rapolla ;  and  about 
fifteen  miles  south  of  the  Aufidus  stood 

to  Cluverius,  stood  an  ancient  town  called 
Saballum ;  and  between  Terranova  and 
Prato  there  are,  on  a  hill,  considerable  ruins, 
perhaps,  of  this  place. 
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Venusia,  now  Venosa,  a  Roman  Colony 
of  some  consequence  in  remote  ages; 
and  after  the  battle  of  Cannes  it  afford- 
ed an  asylum  to  the  Consul,  Varro, 
and  the  small  remnant  of  his  Legions. 
Horace  was  bonn  at  Venusia,  which 
Strabo  mentions  as  a  flourishing  place. 
It  still  contains  several  antiquities.  To 
the  south  of  Venosa  rises  Monte  Vulture, 
anciently  Mons  Vuliur,  celebrated  by 
Horace,  and  supposed,  from  its  conical 
shape  and  mineralogical  character,  to 
be  an  extinct  volcano.  About  fifteen 
miles  south-west  of  Venosa  is  Silvium, 
nowGaragnone;  and  farther  distant  are 
Plera,  now  Gravina,  and  Sub  Lupatia, 
now  Anticaglie;  both  of  them  ancient 
Stations  on  the  Via  Appia.  Canales, 
now  Canile,  was  another  Station,  beyond 
which  flows  the  Taro-,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Tapa?,  the  original  name  of  Ta- 
ranto,  but  afterwards  changed  into  Ta- 
rentum.  At  some  little  distance  from  the 
river  stands  that  Town,  in  early  ages  a 
mostflourishingand  potent  Grecian  Co- 
lony, founded  byPhalanthus  of  Sparta, 
who  led  the  Parlhenii,  a  powerful  band 
of  warriors,  thither,  about  700  years 
a.  c,  while  Numa  Pompilius  reigned  in 
Rome.  Phalanthus,  when  he  landed  on 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  found  the  Cre- 
tan and  Achaean  Colonies,  already  set- 
tled in  that  country,  at  war  with  the  na- 
tives; he  therefore  united  his  forces 
with  those  of  his  compatriots,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Taras,  subsequently 
Tarentum;  which  according  to  Pausa- 
nias,  was  already  a  considerable  town. 
It  had  a  capacious  haven  placed  in  the 
centre  ofan  extensiveand  beautifulbay, 
abounding  with  excellent  fish.  The  land 
round  the  town  was  particularly  rich 
and  fertile,  and  the  climate  very  salu- 
brious, though  far  otherwise  now.  The 
proximity  of  the  Ports  of  Istria,  Illyria, 
Greece,  and  Sicily,  favoured  commercial 
intercourse,  and  concurred  with  other 
circumstances  to  raise  this  new  settle- 
ment to  such  a  height  of  prosperity,that  it 
obtained  dominion  over  thirteen  neigh- 
bouring cities.  Its  navy  was  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  Colony  on  the  Adria- 
tic; and  its  army  consisted  of  thirty 
thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse, 
besideaselectbodyof  cavalry  calledHip- 
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parchi.  Literature  and  the  arts  likewise 
flourished  here.  Archy  tas,  a  distinguish- 
ed philosopher  of  the  School  of  Pytha- 
goras, was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment about  four  hundred  years 
previous  to  the  Christian  era;  and  the 
Pythagorean  Sect,  who  had  been  cruelly 
treated  in  other  parts  of  Magna  Graecia, 
found  refuge  and  encouragement  here; 
while  the  first  Sculptors  and  Painters  of 
Greece  were  invited  to  this  City,  for  ihe 
purpose  of  embellishing  it  with  their 
works.  But  power,  wealth,  and  luxury, 
united  with  such  an  inordinate  love  of 
pleasure,  that  the  number  of  annual  fes- 
tivals at  Tarentum  exceeded  that  of  the 
days  in  the  year,  at  length  proved  fatal 
to  the  Tarentines,  who,  alike  enervated 
in  mind  and  body,  coald  no  longer  cope 
wilhtheirenemies;  but  after  repeatedly 
calling  in  auxiliary  aid,  these  descen- 
dants of  Spartan  warriors  fell  under  the 
yoke  of  Rome.  During  the  second  Punic 
war,  however,  the  Tarentines  threw  off 
their  yoke  and  declared  for  Hannibal, 
opening  their  gates  to  his  forces,  and  se- 
conding his  efforts  to  reduce  the  Roman 
garrison  which  defended  the  Citadel; 
but  such  was  the  strength  of  this  fortress 
that  it  withstood  every  attack;  and  when 
Hannibal  found  himself  compelled  to 
abandon  Tarentum,  the  town  was  sur- 
prised, captured,  and  sacked  by  Fabius 
Maximus,whose  booty  is  reported  to  have 
been  immense.  The  pictures  and  statues, 
he  obtainedare  said  to  have  nearly  equal- 
led in  number  those  of  Syracuse;  and 
among  them  was  a  colossal  bronze  sta- 
tue ofHercules  by  Lysippus.  («;  Strabo, 
from  whom  this  little  history  of  Taren- 
tum is  chiefly  derived,  goes  on  to  say 
that,  "  in  his  time,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  city  (that  which  stood  on  the 
Isthmusj  was  deserted ;  though  the  inha- 
bited part  still  formed  a  large  town." 
He  describes  the  inner  Port  as  being  a 
hundred  stadia  in  circuit  (at  present  it 
is  considerably  more).  This  Port,  in  the 
part  of  its  basin  which  recedes  the  far- 
thest inland,forms,  with  the  exterior  sea, 
an  isthmus,  connecting  the  peninsula  on 
which  the  town  was  built  with  the  land. 
He  adds,  "  the  site  of  the  town  is  very 
low;  but  the  ground  rises  toward  the 
Citadel.    The  circumference  of  the  old 


(■)  Plutarch,  however,  says  that  Fabius  Maxinius  neilher  took  away  the  Pictures  nor  the 
Slatues  of  the  Gods. 
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walls  is  great.  That  part  of  the  town  si- 
tuated near  the  mouth  of  the  Harbour, 
where  the  Citadel  stands,  is  yet  occu- 
pied: it  possesses  a  noble  Gymnasium, 
and  a  spacious  Forum  ornamented  with 
a  colossal  statueof  Jove, inferior  in  size 
to  that  of  Rhodes  alone.  The  Citadel 
is  placed  between  the  Forum  and  the 
entrance  to  the  Harbour." 

Such  is  Strabo's  account  of  Tarentum. 
From  modern  Travellers  we  learn  that 
this  celebrated  Grecian  City  contained, 
among  other  splendid  edifices,  a  Mu- 
seum, a  Theatre,  a  Circus  Maximus,  a 
Prytaneum,  and  a  Temple  consecrated 
to  Neptune,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
Tarentines. 

Contrary  to  Grecian  custom,  the  Dead, 
as  we  are  told  by  Polybius,  were  buried 
w  ithin  the  Walls  of  Tarentum. 

The  modern  Town,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Citadel,  contains 
abouteighteen  thousand  inhabitants. — 
Relics  of  the  polygonal  walls  of  the  an- 
cient City  may  still  be  traced;  and  the 
Duomo,  the  Cappella  di  S.  Cataldo,  and 
the  Convents  of  Teresiano  and  Alcanta- 
rino,  preserve  a  few  vestiges  of  anti- 
quity. Bui  the  merciless  Saracens 
completed  at  Tarentum  the  work  of 
destruction  which  Fabius  Maximus 
began.  The  Port,  defended  by  the  Is- 
lands of  St.  Peterand  St. Paul,  anciently 
the  Insula?  Chazrada,  does  not  at  the 
present  moment  afford  safe  anchorage 
tor  large  vessels,  but  serves  as  a  shelter 
for  fishing-boats,  which  are  seen  here 
in  considerable  numbers,  as  most  of  the 
labouring  Tarentines,  of  the  male  sex, 
are  fishermen;  for  the  Bay  still  abounds 
with  excellent  fish.  The  Pinna?  Marina? 
are  found  in  very  large  quantities  on  this 
shore;  and  gloves.,  reputed  to  be  salu- 
tary in  rheumatic  complaints,  are  made 
with  the  beard  of  this  species  of  oyster. 
The  Murex,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
shell-fish,  may  becollected  in  such  num- 
bers here,  that  the  women  make  them 
into  shell-work  pictures  for  sale.  The 
wool  and  scarlet  dye  of  Tarentum  were 
highly  appreciated  by  the  ancients,  and 
still  retain  their  reputation.  Tarentum 
gave  its  name  to  the  immense  Gulf  in 
which  it  stands,  formerly  called  Taren- 
tinus  Sinus,  and  now  Golfo  di  Tarento. 

From  Tarentumthe  Via  Appia  goes 
to  Mesochorion,  where  it  is  divided  into 


two  branches;  oneleadingto  Ima.now 
Oria;  Scamnum,  now  Latiano;  Messa- 
pia,  now  Mesagna;  and  Brundusium, 
now  Brindisi :  the  other  to  Manduria?, 
which  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  is 
famous  for  a  well,  the  water  in  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  always  maintained 
the  same  level,  whatever  quantity  was 
added  to,  or  taken  from  it;  Portus  Sa- 
sina,  now  Porto  Cesareo;iYere£itm,  now 
Nardo,  and  once  aMunicipium;  Calli- 
polis,  now  Gallipoli,  and  once  a  Lace- 
daemonian Colony;  Aletium,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Church  of  S.Maria  dellaLizza; 
and  Veretum,  now  S.  Maria  di  Vereto. 

The  northern  branch  of  the  Via  Appia 
led  from  Beneventum  to  Forum  No- 
vum, now  Buonalbergo;  Equotuticus, 
now  Castel  Franco;  Aquilonis,  now  Buc- 
culo  di  Troja ;  JEc&,  now  Troja ;  Her- 
donia,  now  Ordona,  about  twelve  miles 
to  the  east  of  JEcaf,  and  once  a  Roman 
Colony;  Ceraunilia,  now  Cerignola ; 
and  Canusium,  now  Canosa,  where  the 
Via  Appia  is  met  by  the  Via  Egnatia. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  now 
Ofanto,  and  about  midway  between  Fe- 
nusia  and  the  Adriatic,  stood  Canusium, 
which  appears  to  have  existed  long  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome.  Report 
ascribes  its  origin  to  Diomed ;  and  that 
it  was  a  very  ancient  Grecian  settlement 
is  certain.  Its  Walls,  vestiges  of  which 
may  still  be  discovered,  embraced  a 
circumference  of  sixteen  miles;  and  the 
splendid  remains  of  antiquity  found 
among  its  ruins  would  alone  prove  its 
Grecian  origin,  were  not  that  fact  esta- 
blished by  its  coins.  Millingen  seems  to 
think  the  ancient  pottery  of  Canosa  far 
superior,  in  beauty  and  size,  to  that 
hitherto  discovered  in  the  tombs  of 
other  ancient  Greek  cities :  and  accord- 
ing to  the  best-supported  opinions,  this 
Town  and  that  of  Argyrippa,  likewise 
called  Arpi,  were  the  two  oldest  and 
largest  Grecian  Colonics  in  ancient 
Italy.  Canusium  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  Roman  history  as  having  submitted 
to  the  Consuls  toward  the  close  of  the 
Samnite  war.  It  is  likewise  mentioned 
that  Canusium  opened  her  gates  to  the 
Romans  who  escaped  from  the  slaughter 
at  Canna;  and  Livy  records  the  gene- 
rous treatment  they  received  on  that 
occasion  from  Busa,  a  wealthy  Lady  of 
this  City,    Frontinus  speaks  of  Canu- 
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sium  as  a  Roman  Colony;  but  does  not 
say  when  it  was  colonised.  Adrian  cer- 
tainly sent  a  Colony  thither;  and  likewise 
procured  for  the  inhabitants  a  supply  of 
good  water,  which,  according  to  Horace, 
they  much  required. 

The  celebrated  Town  of  Cannes  was 
situated  about  five  miles  from  Canu- 
sium,  toward  the  sea,  and  near  the 
Aufidus,  a  navigable  river.  Polybius 
says  this  town  had  been  destroyed  the 
year  previous  to  the  battle;  but  its  ci- 
tadel was  preserved;  and  the  circum^ 
stance  of  its  occupation  by  Hannibal 
gave  the  Romans  great  uneasiness,  as  it 
commanded  the  adjacent  country,  and 
was  moreover  their  principal  southern 
depot  of  stores  and  provisions  for  the 
approaching  campaign.  The  field  of 
battle  lay  between  Cannes  and  the 
Aufidus,  on  which  river  the  Roman 
army  rested  its  right  wing,  whilst  it 
Hanked  that  of  the  Carthaginians  on 
their  left-  the  former  also  fronted  the 
south  :  the  latter  had  Canusinmm  their 
rear,  and  likewise  the  chain  ofMount 
Vultur,  from  which  the  wind  called  Vul- 
turnus  blew  with  great  and  distressing 
violencein  the  face  of  theiradversaries; 
<in  accident  by  which  the  master-mind 
of  Hannibal  well  knew  how  to  profit. 
These  plains,  which  were  dyed  with 
Roman  blood,  are  reported  to  have 
been  previously  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Campi  Diomedis;  and  the  Ver- 
gellus,  a  rivulet  which  crossed  the  field 
of  battle,  is  said  to  have  been  choked 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans. 

Beyond  Canusium  were  Rubi,  now 
Ruvo,  and  Butuntum,  now  Bitonto. 
Hence  one  branch  of  the  Via  Egnatia 
goes  to  Barium,  now  Bari,  and  another 
branch  to  Catlia,  now  Ceglie,  and  Aze- 
tium,  now  Botigliano;  thence  proceed- 
ing to  Norba,  now  Conversano,  and 
Egnatia,  which  gave  its  name  to  this 
Consular  Way.  Barium,  a  sea-port  on 
the  Adriatic,  is  mentioned  by  Horace 
in  his  journey  to  Brundusium;  and 
Tacitus  speaks  of  it  as  a  Municipium. 
The  modern  Town  is  large ;  its  ancient 
fortifications  merit  notice;  its  Theatre 
is  handsome;  and  the  surrounding 
country  abounds  with  olives,  almonds, 
and  saffron.  Egnatia  is  celebrated  by 
Pliny  for  a  stone  which  was  said  to  pos- 
sess the  property  of  setting  fire  to  wood 


that  was  placed  upon  it;  and  this  pro- 
digy seems  to  have  afforded  great 
amusement  to  Horace.  The  ruins  of 
Egnatia  may  be  seen  near  Torre  d'A- 
gnazzo, and  the  Town  ofMonopolj.  From 
Egnatia  the  next  station  is  ad  Deci- 
mum;  the  next  to  that  adSpeluncas, 
now  Grotta  Rosa ;  and  the  third  Brun- 
dusium, now  Brindisi. 

Strabo  reports  that  Brundusium  was 
already  in  existence,  and  under  the  go- 
vernment of  its  own  princes,  when  the 
Lacedaemonian  Colony,  led  by  Phalan- 
thus,  arrived  on  the  Adriatic  shore.  The 
antiquity  of  this  city  is  therefore  un- 
questionable. By  the  Greeks  it  was 
called.  BpEvr/fftov,  a  word  which,, in  the 
Messapian  language,  signified  a  stag's 
head;  and  this  nara>e  seems  to  have 
been  given  from  the  resemblance  which 
the  shape  of  its  harbours  and  creeks 
bore  to  the  antlers  of  that  animal.  The 
advantageous  situation  of  the  harbour  of 
Brundusium,  for  communicating  with 
the  opposite  coast  of  Greece,  rendered 
it  a  place  of  great  resort,  and  a  formi- 
dable rival  to  Tarentum;  but,  being 
unable  to  withstand  the  power  of  Rome, 
it  received  a  Roman  Colony,  a.  u.  c. 
508;  from  which  period  the  prosperity 
of  this  port  increased  with  that  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Its  Harbour  was  safer 
than  the  Tarentine  Port;  the  latter  not 
being  free  from  shoals.;  and  as  large 
Roman  fleetswerecontinually  stationed 
at  Brundusium,  for  the  conveyance  of 
troops  to  Greece  and  Asia,  it  became 
a  thoroughfare  for  travellers  visiting 
those  countries.  During  the  contest 
between  Pompey  and  Cassar,  the  former 
was  blockaded  there,  till  the  return  of 
hisfleet  from  the  opposite  coastenabled 
him  to  escape:  and  from  Caesar  we  learn 
that,  in  his  time,  Brundusium  possessed 
two  Harbours,  communicating  by  a 
very  narrow  channel.  The  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  diffe- 
rences which  existed  between  Augustus 
and  Antony  was  held  at  Brundusium; 
and  among  the  commissioners  appoint- 
ed by  the  former  was  Mecaenas,  whom 
Horace  accompanied  on  his  journey. 
The  modern  Town  contains  about  six 
thousand  inhabitants,  a  Castle,  and 
relics  of  Ancient  Walls.  Wine,  like  that 
of  Cyprus,  is  made  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood.; and  olives  are  indigenous  to 
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the  soil;  but  the  air  is  very  unwhole- 
some^1) A  few  miles  from  Brundusium 
stood  Valetium;  ruins  of  which  place 
are  said  to  be  discoverable  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  eight  from 
Brundusium.  Lecce,  situated  about  six 
miles  from  the  coast,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  very  ancient  Town  of  Lupice,  one  of 
the  stations  on  the  Via  Egnatia.  Near 
this  town  stood  Rhudics,  celebrated  for 
having  given  birth  to  Ennius,  and  re- 
puted by  Straboto  havebeen  of  Grecian 
origin.  Its  site  is  now  called  Rugc, 
where  vestiges  of  ancient  buildings 
may,  according  to  report,  be  yet  disco- 
vered. The  next  place  of  consequence 
on  this  road  was  Hydrus,  or  Hydrun- 
tum,  now  called  Otranto.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Cretan  Colony;  and  was 
deemed  by  the  aTtcients  the  nearest 
point  of  Italy  to  Greece  :  which  circum- 
stance, perhaps,  led  Pyrrhus  to  form 
the  extravagant  project  of  uniting  the 
two  coasts  by  a  bridge  thrown  across 
from  Hydruntum  to  Apollonia.  In 
Strabo's  time  the  town  of  Hydruntum 
was  small ;  but  the  Harbour  was  still  fre- 
quented. The  little  river  Idro,  which 
runs  close  to  Otranto,  was  formerly 
called  the  Hydrus.  The  next  Station  to 
Otranto  was  Cast  rum  Minerva?,  now 
Castro;  and  the  last  Veretum,  where 
this  road  meets  the  Via  Appia. 

The  Gulf  of  Tarento  contained  on  its 
shores  four  large  Grecian  Colonies  be- 
side Tarentum;  these  were  Metapon- 
tum, Heraclea,  Sir  is,  and  Sybaris. 

Metapontum  was  a  very  powerful 
colony.  Its  original  name  is  supposed 
to  have  been  Metabum,  derived  from 
Metabus,  a  hero  to  whom  divine  ho- 
nours were  paid.  Its  original  founders 
are  unknown;  though  report  ascribes 
its  existence  to  a  band  of  Pylians  on 
their  return  from  Troy.  This  Colony,  in 
consequence  of  its  attention  to  agri- 
culture, became  so  prosperous  that  it 
was  able  to  offer  golden  sheaves^)  to 
the  Oracle  of  Delphi.  Homer  is  sup- 
posed to  notice  it  in  the  Odyssey,  under 
the  name  of  Alyba.  The  original  Town, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  desert- 
ed, when  a  colony  of  Achaeans,  invited 
by  the  Sybarites,  landed  on  the  coast 

(')  The  ancient  road*  from  Terracina  to 
Brundusium  is  now  carrozzabile ;  and  from 
Brundusium  to  Corfu  the  passage  is  usually 
made  ia  twelve  hours. 


and  took  possession  of  the  Town; 
which,  thenceforth,  assumed  the  name 
of  Metapontum.  Pythagoras  was  held 
in  high  estimation  by  theMetapontini, 
among  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have 
resided  for  many  years;  and  after  his 
death  the  house  he  lived  in  was  con- 
verted into  a  temple,  and  consecrated  to 
Ceres.  Metapontum  retained  its  inde- 
pendence when  Alexander  of  Epirus 
passed  over  into  Italy,  though  it  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Romans  on  the 
retreat  of  Pyrrhus.  It  revolted  in  favour 
of  Hannibal  after  his  victory  at  Carina; 
but  was  soon  recovered  by  the  Romans ; 
though  it  appears  to  have  been  again 
in  the  hands  of  Hannibal  during  the 
war.  Pausanias  mentions  this  city  as 
being  in  his  time  reduced  to  ruins; 
adding,  that  nothing  remained  but  the 
Walls  and  Theatre  :  considerable  ves- 
tiges of  these  ruins  may,  however,  still 
be  traced  near  the  station  called  Torre 
di  Mare,  on  the  coast. 

Heracleawas  founded  by  the  Taren- 
tinesafler  the  destruction  oftheancient 
city  of  Siris,  and  is  celebrated  in  history 
for  being  the  seat  of  the  general  council 
of  the  Greek  States.  Antiquaries  fix  the 
site  of  this  town  at  Polichoro,  about 
three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Aciris,  now  the  Agri,  where  consider- 
able remains  are  yet  visible.  Some  very 
curious  ancient  bronze  Tables  were 
found  near  Heraclea. 

Siris,  placed  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  now  the  Sinno,  was 
reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
Trojan  Colony,  which  was  afterwards 
expelled  by  some  lonians,  who  took  the 
Town  by  force  of  arms,  and  changed 
its  name  to  Poli&um.  Siris  is  repre- 
sented by  Athenaeus  as  rivalling  the 
Sybarites  in  affluence  and  luxury. 
These  cities,  about  540  years  a.  c,  had 
reached  the  summit  of  their  prosperity; 
and  shortly  afterwards  Siris  was  nearly 
destroyed  in  a  war  with  its  neighbours. 
Finally  it  became  the  Port  of  Heraclea; 
but  no  vestiges  of  this  Port  remain. 

Sybaris,  situated  between  the  river  of 
the  same  name  and  the  Crathis,  was 
founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  the 
people  of  Troezene,  not  long  after  the 

0)  The  Greek  words  are  ^/po^pv^ovv. 
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siege  of  Troy  :  but   these  adventurers 
were  subsequently  joined  by  a  more  nu- 
merous Colony  of  Achaeans,  about  the 
year  720  a.  c.  The  rise  and  progress  of 
this  celebrated  Republic,  which  held 
dominion  over  four  neighbouring  stales 
and  twenty-five  fortresses,  was,  accord- 
ing to  report,  uncommonly  rapid;  and 
Sybaris,  its  capital,  is  supposed  to  have 
extended  fifty    stadia  (upward   of  six 
miles)  along  the  Crathis;  and  to  have 
possessed  a  population  of  three  hundred 
thousand  persons.  The  accounts  we  are 
furnished  with,  by  history,  of  the  opu- 
lence and  luxury  of  the  Sybarites,  is 
mostextraordinary.  It  was  forbidden  by 
law  to  exercise  in  the  City  any  trade  or 
craft  the  practice  of  which  was  attended 
with  noise,  lest  the  sleep  of  the  inha- 
bitants might  be  disturbed :  and  for  the 
same   reason  an    edict  was  enforced 
against  the  breeding   of  cocks.    Great 
encouragement  was  given  to  those  who 
discovered  any  new  refinement  in  lux- 
ury.   Fishermen  and  dyers  of  scarlet 
were  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
Unties  and  taxes.    A  crown  of  gold  was 
given  to  those  who  distinguished  them- 
selves by  the  sumptuousness  of  their 
entertainments;  and  their  names  were 
proclaimed  by  heralds  as  public  bene- 
factors. Ladies  were  admitted  to  ban- 
quets, and  received  invitations  a  year 
in  advance,  that  they  might  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  provide  themselves  with 
dresses  suitable  to  the  occasion.  Their 
robes  were  usually  made  of  the  finest 
Milesian  wool,  dyed  scarlet  or  saffron 
colour;  and  one  of  these  robes  was  sold 
by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians   for   a   hundred    and    twenty 
talents;  above  twenty  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  The  Sybarites  were  so  cautious 
never  to  expose  themselves  to  the  sun, 
that  when  they  retired  from  the  Town 
to  their  country  Villas,  the  road  was 
covered    with  an    awning  :    and   the 
journey  which  might  easily  have  been 
accomplished  "in  one  day  was  the  work 
of  three.(')  Vapour-baths  are  supposed 
to  have  been  invented  at  Sybaris.  One 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  Ibis  colony, 
Smindvrides  by  name,  and  called  by 
Herodotus  the  most  luxurious  of  men,  is 
said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
thousand  cooks  and  fowlers  when  he 


went  lo  Sicyon, as  suitor  to  the  daughter 
of  the  Prince  of  that  city;  and  it  is 
likewise  said  that  he  far  surpassed  the 
Prince  and  all  his  court  in  magnificence 
and  splendour.  The  Sybarites  are  sup- 
posed lo  have  founded  Laus  and  Sci- 
drus.  But  their  prosperity  was  tran- 
sient ;  for  an  inordinate  love  of  pleasure 
rendered  them  so  effeminate,  that  they 
became  a  prey  to  all  their  enemies, 
and  were  completely  subdued  and 
driven  from  their  capital,  by  the  Cro- 
tonialae,  about  510  years  a.  c.  As  Ihe 
destruction  of  Sybaris  was  accomplish- 
ed by  turning  the  waters  of  the  Crathis 
inlo  the  Town,  anof  overwhelming  it 
with  the  inundation,  no  ruins  remain 
to  guide  us  respecting  its  site;  though 
Swinburne  was  of  opinion  that  he  had 
discovered  some  vestiges  of  this  City 
about  three  miles  from  the  coast.  A 
colony  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Magna 
Graecia,  about  fifty-five  years  after  the 
destruction  of  Sybaris,  erected  a  new 
town  which  they  called  Thurii,  al  no 
great  distance  from  the  former  site; 
and  with  this  new  Colony  came  two 
celebrated  persons,  Herodotus  and 
Lysias  the  orator.  About  one  hundred 
years  after  the  foundation  of  Thurii,  it 
received  a  Roman  Colony,  and  took  the 
name  of  Copia.  Thurii  was  farther 
from  the  sea  than  Sybaris,  and  pro- 
bably stood  between  the  site  of  that  city 
and  Terra  Nova. 

EXCURSION,    BY   WATER,  TO   SORRENTO. 

Sorrento,  anciently  called  Syrcntum, 
from  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  scenery, 
was,  according  to  tradition,  founded  by 
Ulysses;  though  it  more  probably  de- 
rived its  existence  from  a  band  of  Phoe- 
nician adventurers.  It  was  colonised  by 
Augustus;  but  must  have  been  a  place 
of  considerable  consequence  in  much 
earlier  times,  as  it  gave  its  name  to  the 
Promontory  which  closes  the  Bay  of 
Naples  to  the  south-west.  It  is  between 
five  and  six  leagues  distant  from  Naples ; 
and  lies  on  the  left  side  of  the  Bay,  near 
the  ancient  JEquana,  a  station  on  the 
Via  Domitiana  now  called  Equa,  and 
not  far  from  Vico,  the  ancient  Vicus 
JEquanus. 

Persons  who  wish  to  go  and  return  the 
same  day  should  set    out  from  Naples 


i.1)  These  particulars  are  given  oa  the  authority  cf  A»henseu$. 
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very  early  in  the  morning ;  it  being  re- 
quisite to  allow  four  hours  for  rowing 
to  Sorrento,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Piano,  three  for  refreshing  the  boatmen, 
and  four  for  returning.  This  excursion 
may  be  made  by  land,  through  Castella- 
mare,  and  Vico;  but,  from  the  former 
place  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Piano  di  Sorrento,  a  distance  of  about 
six  miles,  there  is  only  a  mule-road. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  pictu- 
resque than  the  views  this  road  exhibits; 
and  with  good  mulesand  careful  guides, 
or  experienced  Portantini,  no  risk  is 
incurred  by  passing  it.('j 

A  good  carriage-road,  now  making, 
will  be  in  a  short  time  finished. 

The  town  of  Sorrento  is  provided 
with  an  excellent  Inn,  formerly  the  Pa- 
lazzo Mastrolili;  and  now  (1836)  called 
the  Hotel  des  Sirenes.  The  present 
Gwner  is  a  remarkably  good  Cook;  and 
gives  satisfaction  to  his  employers. 
Sorrento  likewise  possesses  other  Inns, 
namely;  the  Quatre  N  ations—W\z Parigi 
—and  the  Hotel  des  Artistes— but  they 
are  not  comfortably  furnished.  About 
half  a  mile  from  Sorrento  is  a  good 
Hotel  called  The  Vittoria,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Guardata  family  ; 
andabouta  quarter  ofa  mile  farther  dis- 
tant is  another  Hotel,  once  the  Jesuits' 
Convent,  but  now  denominated  The 
Cocumella,  in  consequence  of  a  lustral 
vase  which  once  belonged  to  aSorren  tine 
Temple.  It  now  stands  close  to  the  Well 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  Inn  ;  and  was 
called  Cocumella  from  a  patois  word 
which  is  said  to  mean  Aqua  lustrale.  This 
last-named  Inn  is  a  good  one ;  though 
not  so  well  furnished  as  the  H6tel  des 
Sirenes  ,  but  either  as  a  summer  or  a 
winter  residence  it  may  be  recommend- 
ed. A  neighbouring  Lodging-house, 
kept  by  Donna  Marianna  Guarra- 
cino,  at  S.  Pielro  a  Mela,  furnishes  clean 
beds  by  the  night ;  as  does  another 
neighbouring  Lodging-house,  kept  by 

(0  The  usual  price  given  for  Portantini, 
from  Caslellamare  to  Sorrento,  is  from  eight 
to  ten  carlini  per  man. 

(2)  Thueydides  asserts,  that  the  Aborigines 
of  one  part  of  Sicily  were  gigantic  Canni- 
bals, called  Laestrygoncs  and  Cyclops.  We 
learn  from  other  ancient  writers,  that  some 
of  these  Giants  inhabited  the  Shores  of  Magna 
Graecia;  and  Homer  says  they  stretched  to 
Caieta. 


Donna  Porcia  Cesaro,  at  S.  Agnello. 
Syrentum,  in  the  days  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
more  extensive  than  Neapolis  :  but, 
during  the  year  79,  when  the  waters  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  retreated  from  the 
walls  of  Pompeii,  they  seem  to  have  en- 
croached on  the  Siren  shore ;  de- 
stroyinga  magnificent  Quay,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Town  of  Syrentum  to 
the  base  ofa  Cliff  crowned  by  the  Tem- 
ple of  Ceres;  and  ruining  alf  the  conti- 
guous public  edifices.  The  Corridors 
and  Temples  (delved  in  a  Cliff  situated 
beneath  the  Cocumella),  which  are  call- 
ed, by  tradition,  the  Caves  of  Ulysses 
and  supposed,  subsequently  to  his  cir- 
cuitous voyage,  to  have  been  consecrat- 
ed to  the  Syrens,  remain,  however 
nearly  perfect,  respecting  their  shaue' 
though  stripped  or  all  their  decora- 
tions. The  Entrance,  from  the  sea,  to 
these  Caves,  resembles  the  descriptiou 
given,  by  Homer,  of  the  abode  of  the 
Giant-Shepherd, Polyphemus:  even  the 
very  Landing-place  may  he  figured  as 
the  enormous  Rock,  with  which  he 
closed  his  den.  Moreover,  there  certainly 
did  exist,  at  some  remote  period,  on  the 
Sorrentine  Shore,  a  Race  of  Giants:  for 
in  ancient  Tombs,  discovered  here, 
Skeletons  upward  of  eight  feet  long 
have  been  found,  with  skulls  proportion- 
ably  large:  (*)  and  as  Capri  answers  to 
Homer's  description  of  the  Island  called 
by  his  Commentators)  Lachaea,  /3)— as 
it  seems,  judging  from  Virgil,  Statius, 
and  Tacitus,  to  have  been  uninhabited 
in  Homer's  days,— and  as  it  possesses, 
on  its  south-eastern  shore,  a  Harbour, 
where  Tiberius  kept  a  Squadron  to  guard' 
his  person,  probably  Homer  meant  to 
describe  Ulysses  as  having  (after  he 
quitted  the  JEolian  Isles  the  second 
time)  anchored  at  Capreae,  and  left  his 
fleet  there ;  proceeding  himself,  with 
one  vessel  only,  to  the  Promontory  of 
Surrentum ;  encountering,  on  that  coast 

(3)  "  Opposed  to  the  Cyclopean  coasts  there  la\ 
An  Isle,  whose  hjlls  their  subject  fields  survey ; 
Its  name  Lachaea,  crown'd  with  many  a  grove 
Where  savage  goats,  through  pathless  thickets,'  rove 
No  needy  mortals  here,  with  hunger  bold, 
Or  venturous  hunters,  through  the  wintry  cold. 
Pursue  their  flight;  but  leave  them  safe  to  bound 
From  lull  to  hill,  o'er  all  the  desert  ground." 

Odyssey,  Book  IX 
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*      Polyphemus  ;    thence    sailing    to   the 
country  of  theLsestrigones,  nearCaieta; 
and  after  the  destruction  of  his  vessels, 
by  those  savages,  gaining,  with  one 
bark  alone,  JEasa,  the  Realm  of  Circe. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  interior  of 
these  Caves,  judging  by   their  present 
appearance,    are    more   probably    the 
scene  whence  Virgil  borrowed  images 
for  his  Tartarus,  than  is  the  Grotto  of  the 
Cumaean  Sibyl.  («)  On  the  Strand,  to  the 
right  of  these  Caves,  are  remains  of 
what  appears  to  have  been  a  Silicer- 
nium:  and  farther  to  the  right,  at  the 
brink  of  a  Cliff  near  the  Capuchin  Con- 
vent, are  vestiges  of  a  Columbarium. 
On  a  Cliff,  to  the  left  of  the  Temples  of 
the  Sirens,  are  the  Substructions  of  the 
immense  and  magnificent  Temple  of 
Ceres,  which  once  adorned  this  coast, 
and  gave  her  name  to  what  is  now  de- 
nominated the  Promontory  of  Sorrento: 
and  on  the  Strand,  Beneath  this  Temple, 
pieces  of  a  composition,  called  Sor- 
rento Stone,  supposed  to  have  origin- 
ally made  part  of  the  incrustations  of 
the  Temple,  are  frequently  found.    The 
colour  ofthe  composition  is  blue;  some 
pieces  being  opaque,  others  transpa- 
rent.   Emeralds,  and  white  Cornelians, 
are  likewise  found  on   the  Sorrentine 
Shore ;  and  Persons  wishing  to  examine 
the   Substructions  of  the   Temple   of 
Ceres   should   seek   for  them    on    the 
Cliff,  under   the   Vittoria  Hotel;  near 
which  an  extensive  range  of  Arches, 
Chambers,  and  Reticulated  Brickwork, 
belonging  to  the  ancient  Edifice,  may 
still  be  seen  :  and  in  the  Kitchen  ofthe 
Villa  is  an  ancient  Well,  communicat- 
ing, by  means  of  a  subterranean  Aque- 
duct, with  the  celebrated  Greek  Piscinae 
which  supply  the  Town  and  Piano  of 
Sorrento  with  water.  Splendid  Columns 
of  Cipollino,  and  various  other  archi- 
tectural decorations,  have  been  found 
within  the  precincts  of  this   Temple. 
Op  the  side  of  the  ancient  Quay,  now 
inundated  by  the  sea,  and  close  to  the 

• ' )  The  descent  through  thesjs  Caves  to  the 
sea  has  been  lately  walled  up,  by  order  of 
the  Neapolitan  Government:  a  circumstance 
much  to  be  lamented;  as  this  is  by  far  the 
best  Landing-place  in  the  Piano;  arid  like- 
wise the  most  convenient  Bathing-place. 

0)  jEoIus,  who  reigned  over  the  JEoMae, 
now  called  the  Lipari  Islands,  had  several 
descendants,  all  of  whom  were  famed  for 


Marina  Piccola  di  Sorrento,  stands  a 
Pile   of  ancient  Brickwork  ;  which, 
according  to  tradition,  was  a  Monument 
erected  by  the  Sorrentines  to  the  me- 
mory of  Lyparus,  a  foreign  prince,  who 
resided  among  them,  and  was  a  great 
benefactor  to  their  country.  (a)     Be- 
tween the  Marina  Piccola  and  the  Ma- 
rina Grande  di  Sorrento,  is  a  magnifi- 
cent Grecian  Arch,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Entrance  to  the  Cella  of  a 
Temple  dedicated  to  Neptune :  the  Cella 
is  entire,  its   incrustations  excepted; 
and  ancient  Corridors,  nearly  perfect, 
lead  down  from  a  Cliff  at  Sorrento  (on 
which  stands  the  Palazzo  Mastrolili)  to 
the  interior  of  this  Temple.    Proximate 
to  the  above-named  Grecian  Arch,  on 
the  Strand,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
in  the  sea,  are  huge  Masses  of  ancient 
Stonework  and  Brickwork,  which  evi- 
dently made  part  of  the  temple  ,  toge- 
ther with  a  small  Corridor,  nearly  per- 
fect, although  half  filled  with  water,  and 
leading  to  a  large,circular,  well-preserv- 
ed ancient  Bath,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
a  boat,  may  be  seen,  through  a  Chasm 
in  the  Cliff;  and  is  said  to  contain  Paint- 
ings.   Beyond  this  Bath  is  another,  Of 
a    quadrilateral    form,    uncommonly 
large,  in  perfect  preservation,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  a  Temple 
consecrated  to  Venus.    It  is  practicable 
to  enter,  and  row  round  this  bath,  in  a 
smail  boat.    To  the  left  of  the  Town, 
and  at  the  point  of  the  Promontory  of 
Sorrento,  on  a  Rock  considerably  un- 
dermined and  worn  away  by  the  sea, 
are  remains  of  a  quadrilateral  Edifice  of 
Reticulated   Brickwork,    supposed    to 
have  been  a  Temple   consecrated   to 
Hercules.    Large   Masses  of  the  Opus 
Reticulatum,  some  of  which  are  near- 
ly covered  with  water,  a  Terrace  with 
its  original  Pavement  remaining,  and 
Corridors   stuccoed,  and  in  one  part 
painted  with  the  Tyrian  purple,  so  pre- 
valent at  Pompeii,  (3)  is  all  now  disco- 
verable of  this  Temple;  on  the  ascent 

good  qualities;  and  Lyparus  might,  perhaps, 
be  one  of  them. 

(3)  So  partial  were  the  Ancients  to  this  co- 
lour, that  even  their  galleys  displayed  it : 
for,  in  the  Odyssey,  where  Lachsea  is  men- 
tioned, we  read  — 

"  And  there,  no  vessel  with  vermilion  prore, 
Or  bark  of  traffic,  glides  from  shore  to  shore." 
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behind  which  are  interesting  traces  of 
the  Villa  of  Vedius  Pollio :  namely, 
remains  of  a  Bridge;  two  salt-water  Re- 
servoirs for  fishes,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
rill  of  spring  water;  a  Kitchen  with  its 
Stoves  and  Fire-place  quite  perfect;  se- 
veral adjoining  Rooms,  probably  Offices 
for  Servants;  Pavements  of  ancient 
stucco;  and  Walls  of  the  Opos  Reticu- 
latum.  The  Reservoir  into  which  flows 
the  rill  of  spring  water  was  probably 
devoted  to  a  species  of  fish,  already 
mentioned,  called  the  Moruna,  and  sup- 
posed to  thrive  best  in  a  mixture  of  fresh 
and  salt-water.  It  is  said  that  when 
Augustus  was  feasting  with  Vedius  Pol- 
iio  in  this  Villa,  a  Slave  broke,  by  acci- 
dent, a  crystal  vase,  belonging  to  a  cost- 
ly set ;  upon  which  Pollio  condemned 
him  to  be  thrown  into  the  Reservoir, 
and  become  food  for  the  fishes:  but  Au- 
gustus, indignant  at  this  cruel  order, 
forbade  its  execution  ;  likewise  com- 
manding the  whole  set  of  crystal  to  be 
broken,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the 
Reservoir,  to  be  rendered  useless.  («) 
In  a  Cove  beyond  the  Villa  of  Pollio,  are 
considerable  vestiges  of  ancient  Arches, 
Corridors,  etc.  now  called  Portiglione ; 
perhapsa  corruption  of  the  words  Porta, 
and  Leone;  for  these  Arches,  according 
to  the  present  appearance  of  the  Ruins, 
may  probably  have  been  entrances  to 
Caves  belongingtoan  Amphitheatre,  and 
consequently  appropriated  to  lions  and 
other  wild  beasts.  The  ascent  from  the 
Cove  to  the  Ruins  above  the  Arches 
being  steep  and  dangerous,  it  is  ad- 
visable, after  having  viewed  the  Arches 
from  the  Cove,  to  row  to  the  Marina  di 
Paola  (situated  between  the  Cove  and 
the  Villa  of  Pollio),  landing  there,  and 
then  walking  to  the  Cliff  (immediately 
above  the  Cove),  where  in  a  Farm  be- 
longing to  Don  Salvatore  di  Turris,  are 
Ruins  which  evidently  communicated 
with  those  below,  called  Portiglione. 
The  shape  of  theseRuins,  and  the  Arches 
still  visible  in  that  part  nearest  to 
the  Cove,  seem  to  announce  an  Amphi- 
theatre; and  behind  these  Ruins  are 
considerable  remains  of  Walls  of  reti- 
culated Brickwork,  which,  judging  by 

(')This  Reservoir  appears  to  have  been 
purposely  destroyed. 

(a)  "  Alta  procelloso  speculatur  vertice 
Pallas."  —  See  Seneca,  Epist.  Ixxvii.  ;  and 
Strabo,  V.  247. 


their  form,  appear  to  have  enclosed  a 
Circus  :  and  in  this  enclosure  a  fine  Co- 
lumn of  marble,  probably  used  instead 
of  an  obelisk,  was,  not  long  since,  dis- 
covered. It  seems  likely  that  the  Am- 
phitheatreand  Circus,  if  such  they  were, 
might  have  been  common  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Syrentum  and  Massa;  as  the 
former  Town  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
tended nearly  to  the  Villa  of  Pollio,  and 
the  latter  Town  (of  great  celebrity  in 
ancient  days)  is  not  far  distant  from 
Portiglione.  Beyond  this  Cove,  on  a 
height  now  called  Punta  della  Campa- 
nella,  but  anciently  denominated  Stir- 
rentinum  Promontorium,  and  likewise 
Atheneum,  stood  a  Temple  consecrated 
to  Minerva,  and,  if  we  may  credit  Se- 
neca and  Strabo,  (*)  built  by  Ulysses;  (3 
but  this  Temple,  another  consecrated  to 
Apollo,  which  stood  on  the  same  Pro- 
montory, and  several  more  Temples, 
mentioned  by  classic  writers,  as  having 
once  adorned  the  Sorrentine coast,  are 
now  levelled  with  the  soil,  or  engulfed 
by  the  sea. 

The  Town  of  Sorrento  has  suffered  so 
severely  from  earthquakes,  war, and  ra- 
pine, that  fewofits  antiquities  remain  : 
it  was,  however,  not  long  since,  embel- 
lished wit  hone  of  the  finest  Egyptian  Sta- 
tues extant;  but  all  the  upper  part  has 
been  purloined;  and  little  is  now  to  b*> 
seen  except  the  pedestal ;  one  large  frag- 
ment of  which  was  found,  during  the 
year  1834,  in  a  building  opposite  to  the 
spot  where   the    broken    pedestal    re- 
mains.   This  fragment  is  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  denoting  that  Osirei,  the 
Father  of  Sesostris,  and  the  Sovereign 
represented  by  the  Statue,  reigned  over 
an  obedient  people.    The  hieroglyphics 
in  question  are  particularly  deep,  and 
well  cut ;  and  the  Tomb  of  Osirei,  when 
opened  by  Belzoni  at  Thebes,  was  found 
to  be  the  most  magnificent  there. 

We  have  no  record  respecting  the 
time  when  the  Statue  of  Osirei  was 
brought  to  Sorrento.  An  Inscription, 
at  the  Piano  Gate,  in  honour  of  Trajan, 
and  another  in  honour  of  Antoninus 
Pius  (both  nearly  obliterated),  another 
under   the   Portico  of  the   Church  of 

(3)  Temples  consecrated  to  celestial  di- 
vinities were  umally  built  on  lofty  emi- 
nences by  the  Greeks,  who  thought  it  a 
duty  to  place  them  as  near  as  possible  to 
Olympus. 
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S.  Antonino,  mentioning  a  Temple  de- 
dicated to  Venus;  Columns,  Sarcophagi, 
and  Altars,  may  still  be  found  here.  [*) 
Ancient  Bassi-rilievi  of  Dolphins,  the 
emblems  (as  before  observed)  of  a  ma- 
ritime people,  ornament  some  of  the 
Fountains.  A  small  part  of  the  Exte- 
rior Wall  of  the  Pantheon  is  disco- 
verable on  the  outside  of  the  Church  of 
S.  Bacolo;  and  fixed  in  the  Walls  of  an 
Archway,  leading  to  the  Cathedral,  are 
Bassi-rilievi,  much  injured  by  time,  but 
very  beautiful.  The  Cathedral  evident- 
ly stands  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Temple,  the  Court  of  which  remains: 
the  Door-case  of  the  principal  Entrance 
to  this  Church  is  composed  of  Parian 
marble  finely  worked,  and  taken  from 
the  Temple  of  Apollo;  and  the  superb 
Basso-rilievo  above  this  splendid  Door- 
case exhibits  Gryphons  and  Acanthus 
Leaves,  and  likewise  belonged  origin- 
ally to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  ;  as  did 
the  Door-case  of  one  of  the  lateral  En- 
trances to  the  Church,  and  some  of  its 
interior  ornaments. 

The  Archiepiscopal  Palace  contains 
two  fine  Grecian  Bassi-rilievi,  represent- 
ing the  Battle  of  the  Amazons;  a  Crosier 
of  Corinthian  brass,  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  very  first  that  were 
made;  and,  in  the  Garden,  a  beautiful 
Greek  Vase,  probably  designed  to  con- 
tain the  Aqualustrale  of  the  Ancients. 
Beyond  the  Piano  Gate,  in  a  Street  de- 
nominated TheBorgo,  are  Antiquities 
which  deserve  especial  notice,  namely, 
the  Greek  Piscines,  repaired  by  Antoni- 
nus Pius  in  the  year  160,  and  still  quite 
perfect.  Here  are  a  considerable  numher 
of  Wells,  apparently  intended  to  ven- 
tilate this  immense  Reservoir,  which 
now,  as  in  times  past,  supplies  the  Town 
of  Sorrento  and  its  Piano  with  excel- 
lent purified  water,  brought  through  an 
Aqueduct   from   the    Apennine.      The 

(»)  Fixed  to  an  outside  Wall  of  the  Church 
of  Sant'  Antonino  (the  Patron  Saint  of  Sor- 
rento) is  one  of  the  ancient  Parian  Marble 
Vases  which  held  purifying  Water. 

[?)  The  Garden  of  the  Villa  Pisani,  in  the 
Piano  di  Sorrento,  contains  a  Myrtle-tree, 
the  stem  of  which  is  seven  palmi  and  a  half 
in  circumference. 

(3)  A  Masseria  is  an  enclosure  containing 
orange,  lemon,  and  olive  trees,  cows,  poul- 
try, a  kitchen-garden,  and  a  farm-house, 
in  which  silk-worms  are  usually  reared. 


Arches  of  the  Reservoir  are  so  skilfully 
constructed  as  to  support  a  large  Gar- 
den, which  contains  the  loftiest  Orange- 
Trees  in  the  whole  Piano :  and  adjoining 
this  Garden  are  other  Wells,  apparently 
intended  to  ventilate  the  Reservoir,  to- 
gether with  considerable  remains  of  a 
Crypto  Porticus,  and  a  Structure  which 
resembled  a  Naumachia,  till  filled  with 
earth,  and  planted  with  vegetables. 
Farther  on,  in  the  way  to  the  Village  of 
S.  Agnello,  is  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Temple,  supposed  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  Venus:  and  here  are  myrtle- 
trees,  so  large,  and  apparently  so  old, 
that  one  could  almost  fancy  them  coeval 
with  the  Temple  in  the  Court  of  which 
they  vegetate. (2)  At  the  end  of  a  Lane, 
near  the  Capuchin  Convent,  is  a  Masse- 
ria, (3)  where  remains  of  an  ancient  Ro- 
man Edifice,  probably  a  Temple  conse- 
crated to  Vesta,  may  be  traced.  Meta,a 
large  Town,immetiiately  under  the  lime- 
stone mountains,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Piano,  contains  a  handsome  Church, 
beautifully  situated,  and  near  which 
are  several  very  old  and  fine  wild  olive- 
trees,^)  reported  to  have  been  sacred 
toMinerva  :and  this  circumstance, unit- 
ed with  the  commanding  position  of 
the  Church,  induces  a  belief  that  it  was 
built  on  the  site  of  a  Temple  dedicated 
to  Minerva.  The  ancient  public  Burial- 
ground,  in  which  several  Phoenician 
Tombs,  Skeletons,  Carthaginian, Greek, 
and  Roman  Coins,  Lamps,  Vases,  and 
personal  Ornaments,  have  been  disco- 
vered, is  situated  on  the  leftside  of  the 
Highway  leading  fromSorrento  toPonte 
Maggiore,  a  Bridge  a't  the  base  of  the 
limestone  mountains :  and  in  some  of 
these  Tombs  Skeletons  have  been  found, 
from  seven  to  eight  feet  long,  with  skulls 
large  in  proportion.  (5)  Patches  of  an- 
cient Pavement  are  seen  in  the  Streets 
of  Sorrento;  which  resemble  those  of 

(4)  Homer  mentions  this  kind  of  olive :  — 

"  There  grew  two  olives,  closest  of  the  grove, 
With  roots  entwined,  and  branches  interwove; 
Alike  their  leaves,  but  not  alike  they  smiled 
With  sister  fruits;  one  fertile,  one  was  wild." 

Odyssey,  Book  V. 

Meta  possesses,  close  to  the  sea-shore,  an 
Acidulous  Spring,  ihe  Water  of  which  is 
supposed  to  be  particularly  beneficial  in 
bilious  complaints. 

(5)  Armour,  resembling  net-work,  was 
found  in  one  of  these  tombs ;  and,  a  short 
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Pompeii;  as  does  the  manner  in  which 
the  houses   are  constructed.   («)    The 
Fortifications,  though  of  modern  date, 
merit  notice ;  because  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  erected,  either  in 
Italy  or  Magna  Graecia,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  cannon  planted  on  them.  (a) 
But  the  object  peculiarly  interesting  to 
Strangers  is  the  paternal  Mansion  and 
Birth-place  of  the  amiable  though  un- 
fortunate Torquato  Tasso;  one  of  the 
greatest  Poets, whose  inspirations  have 
shed  a  lustre  over  modern  ages.    This 
Mansion,  delightfully  situated  on  a  Cliff 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Site  of  an 
ancient  Temple,  displays,  on  an  outside 
Wall,  a  mutilated  Bust,  in  terra  cotta, 
of  the  immortal  Bard :  and  in  the  Saloon 
up-stairs  are,  a  marble  Bust,  called  Ber- 
nardo Tasso,  though  more  probably  it 
represents  a  Roman  Senator;  (3)  a  Me- 
dallion of  Alexander,  finely  executed; 
another  of  Julius  Caesar  when  young; 
another  of  Agrippina;  and  another  of 
Marcus  Aurelius;  they  are  ancient,  and 
were  all  found  at  Sorrento.    Beyond  the 
Saloon  is  a  Terrace  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples:  but 
the  chamber  in  which  Torquato  Tasso 
ivas  born  is  fallen  into  the  sea.    This 
Mansion  now  belongs  to  the  Duca  dl 
Laurito,  who  descends,  in  ihe  female 
line,  from  Tasso's  family.    When  Ber- 
nardo, the  father  of  Torquato,  came 
from  northern  Italy  to  settle  at  Sorrento, 
he  found  its  streets  ornamented  with 
handsome  houses,  and  their  inhabitants 
so  kind  and  hospitable  to  foreigners, 
that  he  calls  the  Town  *•  L'albergo 
della  Cortesia ;"  speaks  of  the  deli- 
ciousness  of  the  fruit,  the  variety  and 
excellence  of  the  animal  food ;  and  then 
adds :  "  L'aere  e  si  sereno,  si  tempcrato, 
si  salutifero,  si  vitale,  che  gl'uomini 
che  senza  provar  altro  cielo  >ci  vivono 

time  since,  a  peasant,  while  trenching  the 
earth  above  them,  dug  up  a  crela  cotta  Ves- 
sel, of  a  circular  shape,  ornamented  with 
paintings  which  represent  the  fish  called,  in 
Italian,  Calamajo,  and  producing  the  an- 
cient ink,  by  the  moderns  denominated 
Seppia. 

C)  Persons  who  wish  to  be  enlightened 
with  respect  to  the  Antiquities  of  the  Sor- 
rentine  Shore,  should  consult  a  Work  writ- 
ten upon  this  subject  by  Philippo  Anastasio, 
and  entitled  "  Anliquit.  Surrent.:"  and  an- 
other Work,  written  by  his  nephew,  and 


sono  quasiimmortali.  "  Such  likewise 
was  Ihe  opinion  of  the  Ancients  with 
respect  to  the  Sorrentine  climate:  for 
Galen,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
successful  physicians  of  antiquity,  advis- 
ed all  his  patients  who  required  invigo- 
rating air  to  visit  this  Piano,  or  the  con- 
tiguous Lactarian  Hills:  and  to  Galen, 
virtually,  are  the  Sorrentines  indebted 
for  the  reparation  of  their  Piscinae  (a. 
d.  160)  by  his  Imperial  Patient,  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  whom  he  sent  hither.  There 
is  no  spot  in  Southern  Italy,  or  Magna 
Graecia,  so  temperately  warm  during 
summer,  so  well  screened  from  the  east 
wind  during  winter  and  spring,  or  so 
much  calculated,  at  all  seasons,  to  pro- 
mote longevity,  as  the  Piano  di  Sor- 
rento. This  Plain,  which  extendsabout 
three  miles  in  length,  and  one  in 
breadth,  appears  to  be  the  mouth  of  an 
extinct  volcano;  as  it  consists  of  deep 
and  narrow  ravines,  now  formed  into 
roads  and  footpaths;  volcanic  rocks, 
caverns,  and  small  level  spots  of  tufo; 
while  the  surroundingmountains  are  all 
composed  of  limestone.  The  Plain  is  one 
continued  series  of  Orchards,  divided 
from  each  other  by  walls,  and  intersect- 
edwithVillas,Towns,and  Villages:  these 
Orchards,  however,  are  not  of  the  com- 
mon sort;  for  here,  the  promegranate, 
the  aloe,  the  acacia,  the  abeal,  the  mul- 
berry, the  apple,  the  pear,  the  apricot, 
the  peach,  the  sorbus,  the  fig,  the  vine, 
the  olive,  the  bay,  the  cypress,  the  chest- 
nut, .the  walnut,  the  wide -spreading 
oak, "and  magnificent  maritime  stone- 
pine,  are  so  beautifully  mingled  and 
contrasted  with  multitudes  of  oranges 
and  lemons,  that  persons  standing  on 
an  eminence,  and  looking  down  upon 
this  Spot,  might  fancy  it  the  Garden  of 
the  Hesperides.  (4)  The  Plain  rises  gra- 
dually to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet 

entitled,  *  Agnelli  Anastasii  Animadver- 
siones." 

(*)  Sorrento,  during  the  middle  ages,  was 
one  of  ihe  most  powerful  Republics  of 
Magna  Grsecia  ;  and,  previous  to  the  inven- 
tion of  artillery,  must  have  been  a  very 
strong  place. 

(3)  The  robe  trimmed  with  sheep-skin, 
which  forms  the  drapery  of  this  Bust,  was 
worn  by  Senators  during  tfee  early  ages  of 
the  Roman  Republic. 

(4)  Homer,  when  speaking  of  the  Garden 
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above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  is  bound- 
ed by  the  Montes  Lactam  ;  beyond 
which,  on  the  east,  rises,  the  Mountain 
of  S.  Angelo,(';  reputed  to  be  five  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
therefore  the  sun,  during  summer,  does 
not  shine  on  the  Piano  till  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  after  he  has  risen ;  and  when 
he  descends  into  the  Caves  of  Thetis,  the 
Piano  is  sheltered  from  his  beams  by 
western  mountains;  consequently  every 
summer-night  is  deliciously  cool.  More- 
over, this  Piano  heing  a  narrow  Pen- 
insula, between  the  immense  Bay  of 
Naples,  and  the  still  more  extensive 
Gulf  of  Salerno,  is  fanned  continually 
by  sea-breezes;  neither  can  reflected 
heat  be  felt  here,  because  the  trees 
completely  shadow  the  earth  ;  and  as 
they  are,  generally  speaking,  evergreens, 
except  the  deciduous  plants  whose 
leaves  feed  silkworms  and  cattle,  Sor- 
rento and  the  whole  Piano  are  exempt 
from  the  noxious  damps  of  autumn,  pro- 
duced by  the  annual  decay  of  vegeta- 
tion; while  the  immense  and  lofty 
mountain  of  S.  Angelo  screens  them, 
during  winter,  from  easterly  winds. 
The  Piano  contains  only  two  modern 
Edifices  worthy  of  notice;  one  is,  the 
Villa  Correale,  much  admired  for  its 
beautiful  Staircase;  and  the  other  is  the 
Cocumella,  which,  like  the  houses  at 
Pompeii,  has  a  Vestibule,  and  beyond 
it  an  open  Quadrangle,  containing  a 
curiously-constructed  Well,  of  excel- 
lent water.  Under  this  Quadrangle  are 
a  Crypto  Porticus,  and  a  large  Reser- 
voir; the  latter  of  which  is  said  to  com- 
municate with  the  ancient  Greek  Pis- 
cinae.   The  Upper  Storey  of  the  Cocu- 

of  Aleinous,  exactly  describes  the  Piano  di 
Sorrento:  — 

"  Tall  thriving  trees  coufess'd  tlie  fruitful  mould  : 

The  verdant  apple  ripens  here  to  gold  ; 

Here  the  blue  lig  with  lus'ious  juice  o'erflows, 

With  deepest  red  the  full  pomegranate  glows. 

The  branches  bend  beneath  the  weighty  pear, 

And  silver  olives  flourish  all  the  year. 

The  balmy  spirit  of  the  western  gale 

Eternal  breathes  on  fruits  untaught  to  fail : 

Each  dropping  pear  another  pear  supplies, 

On  apples  apples,  figs  on  figs  arise  : 

The  same  mild  season  gives  the  blooms  to  blow, 

'fhe  buds  to  harden,  and  the  fruits  to  grow." 

Odyssey,  B.  VII. 

The  orange  and  lemon  trees  in  the  Piano 
di  Sorrento  frequently  bear  blossoms  and 
fruit  (of  one,  two,  or  even  three  years  old) 
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mella  boasts  a  Terrace  which  com- 
mands one  of  the  loveliest  prospects 
existing.  The  only  wide  Carriage-road 
of  the  Piano  is  three  miles  in  length, 
and  formed  by  means  of  bridges  thrown 
over  the  ravines :  the  other  public  paths 
are  narrow;  though  sufficiently  wide 
for  Sorrentine  carriages;!2)  and  all  lie 
between  lofty  Walls,  (3)  which,  however 
injurious  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
afford  shade  even  at  mid-day  during 
summer,  and  protection  from  equi- 
noxial  and  wintry  storms  of  wind.  The 
Town  of  Sorrento  and  its  dependencies 
contain  about  thirty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants; who  still  deserve  the  character 
given  of  them  by  Bernardo  Tasso,  with 
respect  to  their  attention  and  kindness 
to  Foreigners.  Hospitable,  so  far  as 
making  entertainments  goes,  they  can- 
not be;  having  no  longer  the  power: 
but  their  fruit,  time,  and  services,  are 
always  at  the  command  of  a  Foreigner. 
Three  or  four  generations  of  one  family 
often  live  together  here,  under  the  same 
roof,  according  to  the  ancient  Grecian 
custom  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  above 
ninety  years  old,  and  perfectly  exempt 
from  infirmities.  With  respect  to  the 
healthfulness  of  the  climate,  therefore, 
Bernardo  Tasso  seems  again  to  have 
judged  right;  and,  with  regard  to  pro- 
visions, beef,  veal,  fish,  butter,  milk, 
honey,  fruits,  and  water,  are  all  excel- 
lent. Hog-meat  is  so  peculiarly  fine, 
that  hogs  are  denominated  "  The  Citi- 
zens of  Sorrento;"  and  the  wine  of  this 
dislrictislightandwholesome,allhough 
less  esteemed  now  than  it  was  by  the 
Ancients.   (4)     Another   circumstance, 

at  the  same  time;  and  there  seems  reason 
to  suppose,  that  the  bitter  orange  is  indi- 
genous to  the  Piano- The  arms  of  Sor- 
rento, when  an  independent  State,  was  a 
crown,  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  orange 

leaves 

(0  This  mountain  is  the  Screen  which,  in 
winter  and  spring,  protects  the  Piano  and 
Town  of  Sorrento  from  the  east-wind. 

(»)  Sorrentine  carriages  are  not  wider  than 
the  ancient  carriages  found  at  Pompeii. 

(3)  These  Walls  appear  to  have  bieu  built 
to  preserve  the  earth  on  each  side  from  fall- 
ing into  the  paths;  which,  as  already  men- 
tioned, were  originally  ravines,  formed  by 
the  hand  of  Nature. 

(4)  The  Massicum,  aud  the  Surrentinum, 
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namely,  the  cleanliness  of  the  Sorren- 
tines,  with  respect  to  their  persons, 
houses,  and  public  paths,  tends  much  to 
promote  the  salubrity  of  their  Piano: 
and  owing  to  the  local  situation  of  this 
favoured  spot,  Fahrenheit's  Thermome- 
ter, out  ofdoors,  when  properly  guard- 
ed from  reflected  heat,  seldom  rises 
higher  here,  during  the  day,  in  June, 
July,  August,  and  September,  than  763; 
never  higher  than  from  62°,  to  64,  dur- 
ing the  night;  and  during  the  peculiarly 
warm  summers  of  the  years  1825,  and 
1826,  its  utmost  height,  at  the  hottest 
period  of  the  day,  seldom  reached  77°. 
In  winter  itrarely  falls  helow  temperate. 
Lodging  Houses  (the  most  eligible  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Appendix) 
may  be  procured  here,  at  moderate 
prices:  and  the  sobriety,  civility, and  ge- 
neral good  conduct  of  the  Sorrenlines,  is 
a  great  recommendation  to  their  Piano, 
by  enabling  Strangers  to  walk  alone  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  in  this 
District,  without  risk  of  being  insulted 
or  pillaged. 

ENVIRONS  OF  SORRENTO. 

TheMountainswhich  border  the  Piano 
di    Sorrento    abound    with   delightful 
walks  and  rides  :  among  the  latter  that 
to   the  Conti  delle  Fontanelle,  e  di 
Cermenna,    is    particularly    admired. 
Conti  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
word  Colli,  hills,  which  are  situated 
between  two  and  three  miles  from  the 
town  of  Sorrento,  and  present  a  magni- 
ficent view  of  the  Gull's  of  Naples  and  Sa- 
lerno (both  displayed  at  the  same  mo- 
ment), the  three  Islands  of  the  Sirens, 
anciently  the  Sirenusce  Insula,  immor- 
talised by  Homer,  one  of  which  contains 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Temple,  the  Coast 
near  Amalfi,  the  site  of  Paestum,  and  the 
Heights  near  the  Gulfof  Policaslro.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber, immense  nets,  for  catchingQuails, 
are  erected  on  this  spot;  below  which  is 
the  Thunny  Fishery  on  the  right,and  on 
the  left  a  stupendous  Arch,  formed  by 
the  hand  of  Nature,  near  the  margin  of 
theGulf  of  Salerno;  which  Arch,  and  the 
Path  leading  to  it,  furnish  fine  subjects 
for  the  pencil.    In  order  to   see  this 
Arch  (called  Arco  di  S.  Elia),  it  is  ne- 

are  menlioned  as  celebrated  Wines,  by  an- 
cient authors  ;  and  some  of  the  Sorrcntine 


cessary  to  pass  the  Wine-house  on  the 
summit  of  the  Hill  which  rises  between 
the  Gulfs  of  Naples  and  Salerno;  then 
turning  into  a  path  on  the  left,  through 
a  small  Masseria,  terminated  by  a  Cliff, 
down  which  is  a  Goat-track  terminated 
by  the  Arch. 

The  ride  from  the  Town  of  Sorrento, 
through  Arola,  to  S.  Maria  Castello,  oc- 
cupies about  three  hours  and  a  half  in 
going,  but  rather  less  in  returning;  and 
displays  beautiful  and  sublime  scenery. 
On  reaching  the  foot  of  a  hillock  crown- 
ed by  the  Church  of  Arola,  the  Traveller 
should  turn  to  the  left;  passing  down  a 
Lane,  and  thence  proceeding  through  a 
Pergola  to  a  Cottage;    on  the  left  of 
which  are  Steps  leading  to  a  pretty  Cop- 
pice, composed  of  arbuti, Mediterranean 
heaths,  and  other  shrubs  :  at  the  extre- 
mity of  this  Coppice  is  a  Cliff,  which 
commands  thewhole  Piano  di  Sorrento, 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  Vesuvius,  and  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  Salerno.    After  having  seen 
this  view,  the  Traveller  should  go  back 
to  the  foot  of  the  Hillock  crowned  by 
the  Church  of  Arola;  thence  ascending 
thellill  on  the  right,  beyond  the  Church ; 
and  passing  through  a  Village,  and  a 
Chestnut  Wood,  to  the  commencement 
of  an  Eminence  on  which  stands  the 
Chapel  of  S.  Maria  Castello.    At  the  base 
of  this  Eminence  is  a  Path  on  the  right, 
leading   to  the    brink  of  a  Precipice, 
which  commands  a  sublime  view  of  the 
Town  of  Positano,  the  line  of  Coast  ex- 
tending toward   Amalfi,  and   the  im- 
mense  Gulf  of  Salerno.    After  having 
seen  this  view,  the  Traveller  should  pro- 
ceed to  S.  Maria  Castello ;  and  then  walk 
to  the  edge  of  a  Cliff  on  the  right  of  a 
Chapel,  and  displaying  a  prospect  some- 
what similar  to  that  last  mentioned,  but 
more  extensive.    Near  the  Chapel  of  S. 
MariaCastelloisa  solitary  Cottage,where 
bread,  water,  and  food  for  mules,  may 
be  procured;  and  where  persons  who 
bring  a  cold  dinner  with  them  may  find 
a  small  room  to  sit  in,  during  their  meal. 
Camaldoli,   a   suppressed    but   once 
magnificent  Convent,  situated  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  Lactarian  Hills, 
and  well  worth   seeing,   is  not  more 
than  half  an  hour's  walk  from  Arola, 
through  a  chestnut  grove:  but  persons 

White  Wine  is  still  particularly  good,  and 
now  called  Conti. 
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who  like  horse-exercise  usually  ride 
from  Ponte  Maggiore  to  Camaldoli,  a 
distance  of  about  two  miles,  and  return 
by  way  of  Arola.  Camaldoli  is  now  be- 
come the  residence  of  a  wealthy  Neapo- 
litan Merchant. 

The  ascent  from  the  Piano  di  Sor- 
rento to  the  summit  of  Monte  Sant' 
Angelo(')  is  not  so  easy  as  from  Cas- 
lellamare;  but,  nevertheless,  ladies, 
carried  by  Portantini,  have  been*  known 
to  go  and  return  in  one  day:  and  for 
Gentlemen  this  excursion,  with  the  aid 
of  a  mule,  is  not  very  toilsome.  The 
heights  of  Sant'  Angelo  are  covered  by 
noble  woods,  and  embellished  with 
Beeches,  unique  in  size  and  beauty;  the 
views,  in  all  directions,  are  sublime;  and 
the  Repositories  for  ice,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, frozen  snow,  which  supply  Naples 
and  its  environs  with  that  indispensable 
luxury,  merit  observation.  The  snow  is 
preserved  by  being  thrown  into  pits 
about  fifty  feet  deep,  and  twenty-live 
broad  at  the  top,  in  the  form  of  a  sugar 
loaf.  About  three  feet  from  the  bottom 
is  a  wooden  grate,  which  serves  for  a 
drain,  if  any  of  the  snow  should  happen 
to  melt:  and  before  it  is  thrown  in, the 
|>its  are  lined  with  straw  and  the  prun- 
ings  of  trees  :  when  thrown  in,  the  snow 
is  rammed  down  till  it  becomes  a  solid 
mass.  It  is  afterwards  covered  with  a 
roof  in  the  form  of  a  low  cone,  and 
chiefly  composed  of  prunings  of  trees 
and  straw. 

The  ride,  going  from  the  Town  of  Sor- 
rento to  S.  Agata,  by  the  new  road,  and 
returning  through  Massa,  by  the  lower 
road,  occupies  about  three  hours,  and 
-exhibits  beautiful  scenery.  The  dis- 
tance from  Sorrento  to  S.  Agata,  by  the 
new  road,  is  little  more  than  a  mile, 
from  S.  Agata  to  Massa,  about  two  miles; 
and  from  Massa,  by  the  lower  road,  to 
Sorrento,  about  three  miles;  the  Town 
of  Massa,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  not 
being  taken  into  this  computation.  S. 
Agata,  placed  at  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  Lactarian  Hills  looking  down  on  the 

(»)  Travellers,  who  wish  to  ascend  Sant' 
Angelo,  sometimes  go  by  water  from  the 
Piano  di  Sorrento  to  Vico;  disembark  there; 
ascend  the  mountain,  which  cannot  be  done 
under  five  hours  and  a  half ;  dine  at  the  first 
Well;  and  return  in  the  evening  to  Castella- 
mare:  the  descent  to  that  town,  from  the 
upper  Well,  occupies  six  hours  and  a  hylf. 


Gulf  of  Salerno,  is  a  pretty  Village;  at 
the  end  of  which,  hanging  over  the 
Gulf,  stands  a  spacious  Villa,  called  the 
Belvedere,  and  proximate  to  a  Terrace 
commanding  a  superb  view  of  the  Pro- 
montory of  Minerva,  the  Islands  of  the 
Sirens,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  Gulf. 
The  Morena,  the  Thunny,  and  other  ex- 
cellent fishes  caught  in  this  Gulf,  are 
usually  carried  twice  a-day  to  a  Reposi- 
tory at  S.  Agata,  in  order  to  be  convey- 
ed thence  to  Naples. 

Massa,  as  already  mentioned,  was  a 
celebrated  Town  in  remote  ages;  so  ce- 
lebrated, that  it  gave,  and  indeed  still 
gives,  its  name  to  the  whole  district  on, 
and  adjoining,  the  Promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva, near  which  it  stands.  We  are 
told,  by  classic  writers,  that  the  Sirens, 
Thelxiepaea  and  Aglaopheme,  Queens  of 
certain  small  Islands  named  SirenusaB, 
and  situated  in  the  Posidonian  Gulf, 
likewise  bore  sway  over  the  Promontory 
of  Minerva,  and  the  Town  of  Massa; 
where,  during  the  reign  of  these  Siren 
Queens,  in  the  days  of  Ulysses,  there 
was  an  Academy  renowned  for  learning 
and  eloquence ;  but  the  students  abused 
their  knowledge,  "to  the  colouring  of 
wrong,and  thecorruption  ofmanners;" 
consequently,  the  Sirens  were  fabled, 
by  the  sweetnessof  theirvoices,  to  draw 
the  unwary  into  ruin.(2)  Massa  is  de- 
lightfully situated  among  vineyards  and 
olive-gardens,  on  a  Cliff  washed  by  the 
waves  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  but  not  suf- 
ficiently high  to  command  a  view  of  the 
Islands  of  the  Sirens,  Vestiges  of  an 
Aqueduct,  and  other  ancient  buildings, 
may  be  traced  here :  and  the  Town 
contains  a  small  Cathedral  (in  which 
there  is  a  little  Picture  of  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily, attributed  to  Raphael);  a  small 
Episcopal  Palace  adjoining  the  Cathe- 
dral ;  a  handsome  Church  near  the  Ma- 
rina; and  several  good  houses.  The 
annual  Fete  in  this  Church,  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  August,  the  Fair  during  that 
day,  and  the  Fireworks  in  the  evening, 
are  supposed  to  be  relics  of  the  Feria 

(2)  "Next,  where  the  Sirens  dwell,  you  plough  the  seas; 
Their  song  is  death,  and  makes  destruction  please. 
Unblest  the  man  whom  music  wins  to  stay 
Nigh  the  cursed  shore,  and  listen  to  the  lay: 
No  more  that  wretch  shall  view  the  joys  of  life, 
His  blooming  offspring,  or  his  beauteous  wifel  " 

Odyssey,  Book  XJI. 
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Stativce,  celebrated  annually  by  the  La- 
tins, and  probably  derived  from  the 
Greeks.  There  often  is  good  Music  in 
the  Church  at  this  Festival,  and  a  strik- 
ing display  of  beauty  among  the  female 
peasants. 

No  regularly-established  inn  can  be 
found,  either  at  S.  Agata  or  Massa ;  but, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  Travellers 
frequently  hire  a  boat  at  Sorrento,  take 
a  cold  dinner  with  them,  row  to  Massa, 
hear  the  service  and  music  in  the 
Church,  see  the  Fair,  and  then  proceed 
on  mules  to  S.  Agata  ;  dining  either  in 
the  Villa  Belvedere,  or  some  other  pri- 
vate house,  hired  for  the  occasion,  and 
afterwards  returning  to  Massa,  to  see 
the  Fireworks,  and  embark  for  Sor- 
rento.(«) 

Persons  who  wish  to  view  the  Coast 
extending  beyond  the  Temple  of  Her- 
cules to  the  Promontory  of  Minerva,  and 
from  that  point  to  the  remains  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Nereides,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno,  may  accomplish  this  little 
voyage,  called  four  leagues,  in  about 
three  hours,  during  serene  and  settled 
weather,  by  the  aid  of  a  light  and  safe 
six  oared  barge :  but  as  the  sea  is  usual- 
ly agitated  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
Gulfs,  this  little  voyage  should  not  be 
undertaken  when  there  is  the  slightest 
chance  of  squalls.  The  Coast  from  the 
Marina  Grande  di  Sorrento  to  the  Pro- 
montory of  Ceres,  is  bold,  well  culti- 
vated, and  clothed  with  olive-woods; 
and  the  Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Her- 
cules, the  pretty  Marina  di  Paolo,  toge- 
ther with  the  Hamlets,  Villas,  Churches, 
and  Convents,  which  present  them- 
selves the  whole  way  to  Massa,  greatly 
embellish  the  scene.  Massa  is  a  fine 
object   from  the   water,  and  forms  a 

(0  Narrow  open  carriage.*,  similar  in  width 
to  those  the  wheels  of  which  have  left  traces 
iu  the  streets  of  Pompeii,  chaises-a-por- 
teurSj  donkeys,  and  excellent  mules,  may 
be  hired  at  Sorrento,  and  in  its  environs. 
For  an  open  carriage,  the  usual  demand  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  carlini  per  day,  and  si* 
carlini  per  half-day;  for  a  chaise-a-porteurs 
with  two  portantini,  from  three  to  ten  car- 
lini, according  to  distance  and  time;  for  a 
chaise-a-porleurs,  with  six  portantini, 
from  the  Piano  di  Sorrento  to  the  heights  of 
S.Angelo  and  back  again,  six  piastres;  for 
a  mule  and  guide  to  the  heights  of  S.  An- 
gelo  and  back  again,  ten  carlini ;  for  a  mule 


striking  contrast  to  the  grand  though 
barren  rocks  of  the  Promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva. The  Point  of  the  Promontory, 
denominated  La  Punta  della  Campa- 
nella,(a)is  lofty,  majestic,  and,  to  per- 
sons in  a  small  boat  rowing  round  it  to 
enter  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  somewhat 
formidable.  Capri,  from  this  Point,  is 
seen  to  particular  advantage.  The  first 
Landing-place  which  presents  itselfin 
the  Gulf  of  Salerno  is  the  Marina  del 
Canton i :  beyond  this  little  Port  rises  an 
Island  very  near  the  Shore,  and  appa- 
rently full  of  ancient  Corridors;  but 
being  now  converted  into  a  Rabbit-war- 
ren, the  avenues  to  it  are  secured  by 
gates,  and  the  keys  usually  kept  at 
Massa.  Within  sight  of  the  Island,  and 
a  very  short  distance  beyond  it,  is  a 
small  but  peculiarly  picturesque  Cove, 
called  the  Marina  Nerano,  from  the 
Temple  of  the  Nereides  which  stood 
there,  and  now  a  harbour  resorted  to 
daily  by  the  fishermen  of  S.  Agata,  who 
supply  the  Naples  market  with  fish. 
On  the  strand  at  the  upper  end  of  this 
Cove  are  vestiges  of  the  Temple,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  and 
large  quadrilateral  Edifice,  in  style  of 
architecture  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Temple  of  Hercules.  It  seems  to  have 
occupied  the  whole  space  at  the  upper- 
end  of  the  Cove,  judging  by  the  Walls  of 
reticulated  stone-work,  which  still  re- 
remain.  The  centre  of  this  Edifice  dis- 
plays an  ancient  Well,  perhaps  for  pu- 
rifying water.  Part  of  an  Aqueduct, 
and  several  Arches,  belonging  to  the 
Temple,  likewise  remain.  A  narrow 
Path,  at  the  brink  of  a  Precipice  washed 
by  the  sea,  leads  to  another  Ruin,  the 
interior  of  which  presents  a  Christian 
Church  separated  into  three  aisles  by 

and  guide  to  S.Maria  Castello,  S.  Agata, 
Torca,  or  Capo-Campanella,  six  carlini ;  and 
for  ditto  to  Camaldoli,  Arola,  the  Conti,  or 
Massa,  four  carlini.  But  if  the  rider  should 
dismount,  and  detain  the  mule  and  guide  at 
any  of  the  above-named  places,  the  guide 
would  expect  about  a  carlino  an  hour  for 
this  detention. 

(a)  So  called,  because  near  one  of  the  Mar- 
tello  Towers,  erected  during  the  invasions 
of  the  Saracens.  Martello  signifies  a  Ham- 
mer, in  Italian,  and  Campanella  a  Bell; 
and  these  towers  were  provided  with  alarum- 
bells,  struck  by  hammers. 
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two  rows  of  Columns,  eight  in  number; 
six  being  Parian  marble,  the  others  gra- 
nite: they  support  Arches  and  a  Wall 
above  them,  painted  in  the  style  of  the 
Revivers  of  the  Art,  and  representing 
Scriptural  Histories,  These  Paintings 
are  in  wonderful  preservation,  consi- 
dering that  the  Church  is  unroofed: 
the  Choir  likewise  (except  where  the 
plaster  is  fallen  off)  displays  Paintings 
in  good  preservation.  This  edifice  is 
said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Peter: 
its  form  resembles  the  Churches  erect- 
ed in  the  time  of  Constantine;  and  its 
outer  Walls  are  constructed  with  coarse 
spherical  Vases,  placed  precisely  like 
those  in  the  Circus  near  Rome,  lately 
discovered  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  Son  of  Maxentius;  but  placed  much 
closer  to  each  other:  and  if  it  be  a  fact 
that  this  mode  of  building  was  first 
adopted  in  the  age  of  Maxentius,  the 
Church  in  question  might  probably  have 
been  erected  soon  after  that  period. 
Small  and,  comparatively  speaking, 
modern  Rooms,  have  been  added  to  the 
Edifice;  and  on  the  western  Wall,  near 
these  Rooms,  is  the  following  Inscrip- 
tion:— 

"ABBAS-BART0L0MEVS-GA30-NEAP 
SVB-FERD1NADOREGE-PIE-ME-REPA 
RARE-CVRAVIT-ANO-MCCCCLXXXX." 

Probably,  therefore,  the  Paintings  were 
executed  during  the  15lh  century  ;  and 
the  modern  Rooms  occupied  by  a  pious 
Hermit,  who  afforded  succour  to  Mari- 
ners in  distress.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  Coins  were,  not  very  long  since, 
discovered,  buried  in  the  Floor  of  the 
Sacristy;  and  a  Burial-ground,  now 
fallen  into  the  sea,  was  attached  to  this 
Church.  (■) 

Not  far  distant  from  the  Marina  Ne- 
ranoisthe  Village  ofTorca,  anciently 
denominated  Theorica,  from  the  pro- 
cessions of  the  gods  exhibited  here,  on 
their  way  to  a  splendid  Temple  (in  this 
vicinity)  consecrated  to  Apollo.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Christian  era,  a  procession 

(>)  From  Sorrento  to  the  Marina  Nerano 
there  is  a  tolerably  good  mule-path;  and 
by  embarking  at  the  latter  place,  it  is  easy 
to  visit  the  Temple  of  the  Nereides,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  Church  said  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter. 

(»)  Persons  who  extend  this  aquatic  ex- 


went  annually  from  the  Pantheon  at  Sy- 
rentum  to  the  Temples  of  Minerva  and 
Apollo,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  Festi- 
val of  the  Lectisternium  :  and  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  Massa  district 
were  obliged  to  furnish  the  persons  who 
walked  in  this  procession  with  food  and 
wine.  At  the  present  moment  a  pro- 
cession goes  annually  from  the  Pan- 
theon (now  the  Church  of  S.  Bacolo)  at 
Sorrento  to  the  Churches  contiguous  to 
the  Temples  of  Minerva  and  Apollo; 
and  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the 
Massa  district  are  obliged  to  furnish 
the  persons  who  walk  in  that  proces- 
sion with  bread  and  wine.  Thus  the 
ancient  custom  is  still  observed,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin and  other  Christian  Saints  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  heathen  divinities. 

It  is  prudent  to  allow  three  hours  and 
a  half  for  returning  from  the  Marina  Ne- 
rano to  Sorrento. (2) 

The  excursion  from  Sorrento  to  Amalfi 
is  particularly  interesting;  and  may  be 
accomplished  with  ease,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  cool  and  serene,  either  by  land 
the  whole  way,  or  in  part  by  water. 
Travellers  going  by  land,  on  mules, 
usually  pass  over  the  Lactarian  Hills  to 
Castellamare ;  thence  proceeding  to  Pa- 
gani  (a  ride  of  about  two  hours  and  a 
half),  and  from  Pagani  ascending  the 
lofty  Mountain  of  Chiunzo  (by  a  road 
constructed  during  the  reign  of  Murat), 
to  Amalfi  :  this  ride  occupies  about  five 
hours  and  a  half;  and,  for  mules,  the 
whole  road  from  Castellamare  to  Amalfi 
may  be  called  tolerably  good.  Another, 
but  a  more  laborious  way  of  going  by 
land,  is  as  follows:— From  Sorrento  to 
S.  Maria  Castello,  either  on  a  mule,  or 
in  a  chaise -d-porteurs  (hours  three)— 
from  S.  Maria  Castello  to  Agerola,  on 
foot  (hours  three).  An  immense  flat 
stone,  called  the  Passo  del  Lupo,  lies  in 
this  path,  and  should  be  avoided;  as  it 
does  not  furnish  safe  footing (3)— from 
Agerola  to  Amalfi,  on  a  mule,  or  in  a 
chaise-a-portcurs  (hours  two  and  a  half1. 

cursion  to  Salerno  cannot  land  there  with- 
out being  provided  with  a  passport,  and  a 
bill  of  health. 

(3)  The  Mountains  of  Agerola  contain 
Wolves ;  who,  after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
sometimes  prowl  down  to  Arola  and  Use 
Conti. 
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Mules,  portanlini,  and  refreshments, 
may  be  procured  at  Agerola.  (•)  The 
most  eligible  mode,  however,  of  going 
from  Sorrento  to  Amalfi,  supposing  the 
weather  favourable,  is  either  to  ride,  or 
be  carried  in  a  chaise-a-porteurs,  to 
that  part  of  the  Conti  where  begins  a 
rapid  Descent  called  the  Scaricatojo; 
thence  descending,  on  foot,  to  the  Ma- 
rinella  of  the  Scaricatojo  in  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno ;  where  a  boat,  ordered  over 
night,  and  of  the  largest  size  that  the 
Marinella  affords,  should  be  in  attend- 
ance. The  ride  to  the  Scaricatojo  oc- 
cupies about  an  hour  and  a  quarter; 
and  theDescent, which,  though  steep,  is 
not  dangerous,  occupies  about  an  hour. 
On  reaching  the  Marinella,  Travellers 
should  embark,  without  loss  of  time,  for 
Amalfi,  passing  Positano,  a  romantically 
situated  Town,  peopled  by  rich  mer- 
chants, and  containing  handsome 
houses.  The  time  occupied  in  rowing 
from  the  Marinella  of  the  Scaricatojo  to 
Amalfi  is,  generally  speaking,  somewhat 
less  than  three  hours^  The  whole  coast 
exhibits  delightful  scenery;  and  the  si- 
tuation of  Amalfi  is  picturesque  beyond 
the  power  of  words  to  describe.  Amalfi 
boasts  much  of  its  high  antiquity;  and 
still  more  of  a  copy  of  Justinian's  Pan- 
dects having  been  found  here;  and  of 
the  improvement,  almost  amounting  to 
the  discovery  of  the  use,  of  the  Mari- 
ner's Compass,  (»)  made  a.  d.  1302,  by 
an  Amalfitan,  called  Flavio  Gisia. 
Amalfi,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  a  very 
powerful  Republic;  and  its  citizens 
who  were  intelligent  and  courageous) 
monopofised,  about  the  ninth  century, 
great  part  of  the  trade  of  the  East. 
Their  galleys,  fitted  alike  for  war  and 
merchandise,  covered  the  Gulf  of  Sa- 
lerno; and  it  was  the  Maritime  Code  of 
Amalfi  which  served  as  a  commentary 
on  the  commercial  rights  of  nations, 
and  as  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  juris- 
prudence of  commerce  by  sea.  But  this 
Republic,  notwithstanding  its  wisdom 
and  wealth,  was  conquered  by  Roger, 
Duke  of  Calabria;  and  afterward  pillag- 

C)  Persons  who  go  this  way  to  Amalfi, 
and  mean  to  relurn  back,  on  mules,  to 
Agerola,  should  order  their  muleteers  to 
wait  at  Amalfi  with  the  Agerola  mules;  it 
being  scarcely  possible  to  procure  good 
mules  at  Amalfi. 
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ed  twice  by  the  Pisans;  whose  second 
attack,  in  the  year  1137,  completed  the 
ruin  of  a  Town  once  peopled  by  fifty 
thousand  citizens,  calling  themselves 
monarchs  of  the  ocean.    The  Sea- Gate 
at  Amalfi  appears  to  be  ancient;  and 
the  Cathedral,  a  spacious  and  handsome 
Edifice  (dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  whose 
Remains  rest  there),  stands  proudly  on 
the  Site  of  a  heathen  Temple,  and  con- 
tains an  antique  Vase  of  porphyry,  now 
the  Baptismal  Font,  together  with  two 
immense  Columns  of  red  Oriental  gra- 
nite.    The   columns  which   ornament 
the  high  altar  are  likewise  antique ;  and 
in  an  obscure  part  of  this  Cathedral, 
fixed  to  one  of  its  walls,  is  a  Basso-ri- 
lievo  six  feet  long  by  about  three  feet 
wide.     The   sculpture,  evidently   Gre- 
cian, is  very  beautiful :  the  subject  ap- 
pears to  be  Discord,  represented  by  a 
female,  sealed  in  a  car  drawn  by  ser- 
pents, and  chasing  a  group  of  figures, 
among  whom  is  Ceres.    Another  car, 
drawn  by  horses,  precedes  the  female 
charioteer;  and  contains  the  figure  of 
an  aged  man,  very  like  the  represent- 
ations of  Pluto.    Under  the  Cathedral  is 
a  Crypt,  supposed   to  be  a  remaining 
part  of  the  heathen  Temple,  and  deco- 
rated with  fine  Paintings  (probably  by 
the  Florentine  School),  and  a  bronze 
Statue  of  St.  Andrew.    Amalfi  is  built  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre;  the  upper 
part  of  the  Town  commands  magnifi- 
cent Views;  and  to  see  them  advan- 
tageously Travellers  should  ascend  the 
Ravine,  which  contains  the  Paper-Mills, 
fourteen  in  number.    This  picturesque 
tract,  bounded  by  lofty  mountains,  is 
adorned  with  two  Cascades,  after  rain 
very  beautiful;  and  between  them  stands 
an  Iron-Foundry,  where  the  metal  from 
Elba  is  worked.    On  a  height,  consider- 
ably above  the  Town,  stands  the  Cas- 
tello  di  Putone,  an  ancient  Roman  Fort, 
commanding  a  fine  view   toward  Ra- 
vello  :  and  higher  still  are  Ruins  of  an 
ancient  Church,  containing  no  object 
worthy  of  notice  except  one  Column  of 
cipollino  with  a  Corinthian  capital,  and 

(»)  The  ancients  seem  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  attractive  power  of  the 
loadstone,  but  not  with  the  use  of  the  Ma- 
riner's Compass:— neither  does  the  instru- 
ment of  this  description,  exhibited  at  Ve- 
nice, a.  d.  1260,  appear  to  have  answered  its 
purpose. 
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part  oflhe  Frieze  belonging  to  the  Edi- 
fice. Araalfi,  at  the  present  moment,  is 
celebrated  for  its  Paper  and  Macaroni 
Manufactories.  The  suppressed  Capu- 
chin Convent,  in  itself  worth  notice,  is 
now  1836  the  best  Hotel  this  town  af- 
fords. :  The  I.ocanda  di  Carmela  Pa- 
lombo,  Strada  Ferraro.  No.  2,  is  incon- 
venient on  account  of  its  very  long  and 
steep  staircase:  but  contains  clean 
rooms,  ciean  beds,  and  a  tolerably  good 
cook.  Wine  of  the  country  (and  very 
good  ,  ice,  fruit,  and  other  vegetables, 
excellent  macaroni,  an  1  fish,  may  like- 
wise be  procured  in  this  town;  but  per- 
I  who  require  foreign  wine,butchers' 
meat,  or  poultry,  should  take  them  from 
Sorrento.  Large  barges,  and  skilful 
boatmen,  are  always  found  on  the  Beach 
at  Amalfi;  and  in  case  of  unfavourable 
weather  for  returning  to  the  Scaricatojo, 
it  is  more  prudent  to  hire  one  of  these 
barges,  than  to  risk  going  back  in  a 
small  boat.  Three  hours  should  be  al- 
lowed for  the  row  from  Amalfi  to  the 
Scaricatojo  :  one  hour  and  a  half  for 
ascending  that  Mountain;  and  about  an 
hour  for  descending,  on  a  mule,  to  Sor- 
rento. »  Persons  who  find  it  imprac- 
ticable to  return,  by  sea,  from  Amalfi  to 
Sorrento,  may  go  by  land  through  vie- 
tri,  to  Salerno,  where  conveyances  to 
Castellamare  can  always  be  procured. 
A  pleasant  water  excursion  may  Le 
made  from  Sorrento  to  Castellamare, 
whither  a  Sorrento  boat  usually  goes  in 
one  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  returns  in 

Artists  pay-  per  night,  at  the  sup- 
pressed Capuchin  Convent,  for  three  meals 
and  a  b?d.  seven  carlini.  Persons  in  a  higher 
rank  of  life  pay  more.  An  English  Lady  or 
Gentleman  is  provided  with  breakfast,  din- 
ner, supper,  and  b^d.  for  a  ducat,  or.  at 
most,  a  piastre:  and  th^  Amalfi  Portanlini, 
who  come  from  a  little  Place  called  Vetti  a. 
charge  a  Lady  at  Amalfi  one  piastre  a  morn- 
ing for  their  services.  They  likewise  charge 
for  taking  a  Lady  to  Ca  te 'araare  four 
ducat*.  All  of  them  may  be  trusted.  Their 
road  from  Amain  to  Castellamare  is  by  the 
Mountain  of  S.  Angelo,  through  Prgerola 
and  Agerola.  Another  road,  shorter,  aDd 
therefore  preferred  by  Donkey-b  y>.  i- 
through  Piemonte:  but  this  road  cannot  be 
recommended  as  a  mule- path  :  neither  does 
it  command  so  magnificent  a  prospect  as 
thai  seen  from  the  Mountain  of  S.  Aogcto. 


about  two  hours.  Castellamare,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  Hill  whereon  was  the 
ancient  Stabia?.  is  encircled  by  a  beau- 
tiful country,  and  embellished  with  a 
handsome  Quay  made  a  fewyearssince, 
when  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  was  under 
the  dominion  of  France.  Here  are  se- 
veral small  Lodging-houses,  and  some 
tolerably  comfortable  Hotels,  namely. 
The  Albergo  d' Italia,  the  Albergo  di 
Londra,  The  Europa.  and  the  Alber- 
go Reale :  here  likewise  are  Springs 
of  Mineral  Water,  supposed  to  be.  in 
some  complaints,  efficcaions:  and  on 
the  Hill,  above  the  Town,  is  a  Royal 
villa,  together  with  good  Lodging- 
houses,  delightfully  situated  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  shady  walks  and  rides :  but  the 
irrigation  requisite  for  the  numerous 
kitchen  gardens  and  cotton  plantations 
near  Castellamare.  is  injurious  to  the 
air. '  On  the  Hill  it  is  possible  to  trace 
the  Site  of  Stabia?,  and  only  the  Site:  as 
the  excavations  made  there  have  been 
filled  up:  a  circumstance  much  to  be 
regretted;  because  the  Villas  at  Stabia? 
were  spacious  and  elegant,  occupying 
almost  the  whole  site  of  the  town  after 
it  had  been  destroyed,  in  the  days  of 
Sjlla,  by  the  torch  of  civil  war.  So 
excellent  were  the  pasturages  of  this 
district  in  former  ages,  that  the  milk 
was  reputed  to  be  more  wholesome  and 
nutritious  than  that  of  any  other 
country;  and  the  high  ground  above 
Castellamare  received,  in  consequence, 
the  name  of  Mons  Lactarius;  which 

a  The  usual  price  of  a  mule,  from  the 
Town  of  Sorrento  to  the  descent  called  the 
Scaricatojo,  is  four  carlici.  The  usual  price 
for  a  boat  with  four  oars,  and  plac^  for 
four  passengers,  from  the  Marinelia  of  the 
Scaricatojo  to  Amalfi,  is  one  piastre:  an.' 
for  a  boat  with  six  oars,  and  places  for  six 
pai-^engers,  from  Amalfi  to  the  Marinella. 
three  ducats. 

Persons  who  go  from  Sorrento  to  Amr.lfi 
by  the  Scaricatojo,  and  propose  returning 
the  same  day,  should  order  mules  to  be 
ready  for  them  in  the  evening,  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Scaricatojo.  A  long  day  affords 
sufficient  time  for  going  and  returning,  —  a 
stop  of  four  hours  at  Amalfi  inclusive. 

A  Gentleman,  who  lost  his  health  by  re- 
siding in  the  lower  part  of  Castellamare. 
recovered  by  removing  to  the  hi  I:  which 
in  consequence;  oblaiuel  the  name  of  Qulsa- 
snna. 
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appellation  has  been  extended  to  the 
whole  chain  of  hills  between  Castella- 
mareand  Sorrento;  owing  perhaps  to 
the  quantity  and  excellence  of  the  milk 
still  found  there.  Sculpture,  Paintings, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  Papyri, 
were  discovered  in  Stabiae,  but  very  few 
Skeletons ;  therefore  it  is  presumed  that 
most  of  the  inhabitants  escaped,  before 
their  dwellings  were  buried  by  theashes 
from  Vesuvius. (')  Pliny  the  Elder  ex- 
pired in  the  Villa  of  his  friend  Pompo- 
nianus,  at  Stabia?. 

Carriages  and  donkeys  may  always  be 
hired  at  Castellamare  to  convey  Tra- 
vellers to  Pompeii;  which  is  something 
above  three  miles  distant. (2) 

The  ride  from  Castellamare  to  Grag- 
nano,  returning  by  S.  Niccola  de'  Miri, 
exhibits  beautiful  prospects;  as  does  the 
ride  to  the  Hermitage  of  S.  Michele. 

Another  pleasant  water  excursion  may 
be  made  to  Capri.  This  Island,  situated 
about  three  leagues  and  a  half  from 
Sorrento,  and  about  eight  from  Naples, 
is  a  picturesque  .mass  of  calcareous 
rocks,  nine  miles  in  circumference  ;and 
was  anciently  called  Caprece,  from 
being  peopled  with  goats.  Its  original 
inhabitants,  goats  excepted,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  Colony  from 
Acarnania,  in  Epirus;  who  were  super- 
seded by  the  citizens  of  Neapolis;and 
they,  according  to  Strabo,  gave  it  in 
exchange  for  Ischia,  to  Augustus.  It  is 
celebrated  for  having  been  chosen,  by 
him,  as  an  occasional  retreat;  and,  by 
Tiberius,  as  a  residence  during  several 
years.  Augustus  embellished  it  with 
splendid  buildings;  and  his  unworthy 
successor  had,  in  this  small  Island, 
twelve  superb  Villas,  strongly  fortified, 
and  consecrated  to  the  twelve  superior, 
heathen  deities.  But  as  persons  were 
sent  to  Capri,  on  the  demise  of  Tiberius, 
to  demolish  his  works  so  completely  as 
not  to  leave  one  stone  upon  another,  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  where  several  of 
these  edifices  stood.    The  Island  now 

(»)  A  considerable  number  of  persons  from 
Stabiae  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  Am- 
phitheatre at  Pompeii  during  the  eruption  of 
79,  and  to  have  escaped  by  sea. 

(a)  The  usual  price  demanded  for  a  Ca- 
Icche  with  three  horses  is  two  piastres ;  pro- 
vided the  carriage  remain  at  Pompeii  till 
sunset,  and  then  convey  the  Hirer  back  to 
Castellamare. 


contains  about  nine  thousand  inha- 
bitants, the  town  of  Capri  (where  the 
Archbishop  of  Sorrento  has  an  Epis- 
copal Palace)  and  the  Village  of  Ana- 
Capri;  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  five 
hundred  and  thirty-five  steps.  The 
inhabitants  chiefly  consist  of  land- 
holders, mechanics,  sailors,  and  hus- 
bandmen :  perfect  equality  reigns 
among  them;  every  person  appears 
industrious:  very  few  are  wretchedly 
poor;  and  so  salubrious  is  the  climate, 
that  scarcely  any  maladies  visit  this 
spot.  The  soil  produces  excellent  wine, 
oil,  grain,  and  vegetables  of  every 
description  ;  among  which  is  the  Erba 
Ruggine,  used  by  dyers.  Immense 
flights  of  Quails  visit  Capri  during  the 
month  of  September,  and  are  caught 
in  nets,  to  supply  the  Naples  market. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  manag- 
ing this  excursion  is  to  hire  a  ten-oared 
boat  at  Sorrento,  taking  a  cold  dinner, 
bread,  plates,  glasses,  knives,  forks' 
salt,  etc.,  and  setting  out  very  early  in 
the  morning;  as  sixteen  hours  are  re- 
quired for  rowing  to  the  Island,  seeing 
its  antiquities, and  returning.(3)    When 

strangers  land,  donkeys  are  immediately 
brought  down  to  the  beach  for  their 
accommodation  :  (4)  and  the  best  mode 
of  proceeding  is  to  mount  these  ani- 
mals, and  ascend  to  the  plain  of  Capri ; 
depositing  the  dinner  either  at  the 
Inn  kept  by  a  person  named  Pagani, 
and  called  the  Albergo  di  Londra,  (■"»)  or  at 
one  of  the  Private  Houses,  where  Stran- 
gers may  hire  a  room  and  the  use  of  a 
kitchen  fora  few  hours.  Then,  to  avoid 
fatigue,  it  is  expedient  to  proceed  on 
donkeys,  or  in  chaises-d-porteurs,  to  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  Island,  returning 
thence  to  dinner,andafterwards  going  to 
the  western  Part.  Onthesummit  of  the 
Eastern  Promontory  are  remains  of  the 
Palace  of  Tiberius,  consecrated  to  Jove 
and  called  Villa  Jovis.    Near  this  villa 

are  thesubstructionsoflhe  ancient  Pha- 
ros of  Capri,  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  as 

(3)  Travellers  going  from  Sorrento  to  Ca- 
pri should  provide  themselves  with  a  pass- 
port, in  order  to  save  time  and  trouble  on 
landing. 

(4)  Chaises- ii-por lean  may  likewise  be 
found  in  the  Town  of  Capri. 

(3)  This  little  Inn  is  provided  with  bids. 
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having  been  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake a  few  days  previous  to  the  death 
of  Tiberius.    Contiguous  to  this  Edi6ce 
were  found,  about  twenty  years  since,  a 
.subterranean  Flight  of  Stairs,  a  crystal 
Lachrymatory,  and  a  Basso-rilievo  of 
terra  cotta,  representing  Crispina,  the 
Wife,  and  Lucilla,  the  Sister,  of  the  Em- 
peror Commodus,  who  were  imprisoned 
here.    Between  the  Pharos  and  the  Pa- 
lace is  a  Rock  called  Salto  (leaping- 
place),  whence,  after  long  and  exquisite 
torments,  Tiberius  ordered  persons  un- 
der sentence  of  death  to  be  precipitated 
into  the  sea.    This  rock  is  six  hundred 
fathoms  in  height,  and  perpendicular. 
The  remains  of  the  Villa  Jovis  (supposed 
to  have  been  erected  by  Augustus)  con- 
sist of  two  Mosaic  Pavements:  five  sub- 
terranean Apartments,  builtwith  bricks 
audRoman  cement;  large  Vaults  which 
seem  to  have  made  part  of  a  Temple; 
vestiges  of  Baths,  and  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  Theatre.    The  marble  or- 
naments of  the  high  altar,  and  the  two 
side  altars,  of  the  Cathedral  in  the  town 
of  Capri,  and  likewise  a  pavement  of 
costly  marbles,  now  in  that  Cathedral, 
were  found  among  these  ruins.  The  water 
which  supplied  the  Villa  still  remains; 
and  is  superior  to  any  other  this  Island 
affords;  and  the  view  from  the  summit  of 
the  Promontory  is  magnificent.   On  re- 
turning from  the  Villa  Jovjs,  Travellers 
should  notice  two  conical  Hills,  which 
rise  between  that  eminence  and  the 
Castellone  ;  and  are  supposed  to  be  the 
Taurubulw,    mentioned    by    Statins. 
On   the  side  of  one  of  these  Hills  is 
an  ancient  nymphanim,  stupendously 
high  and  capacious,  and  terminated  by 
a  semicircular  building,  which  receives 
light  from  an  extensive  Arch  apparently 
formed  by   nature.    This   nymphaeum 
bears  the  name  of  Mitromania ;  and  was 
probably    consecrated   to   Mithras;    a 
Basso-rilievo  of  that  deity,accomplishing 
the  mystic  sacrifice  of  the  Bull,  having 
been  found  here.    Statues, Busts, Human 
Bones,  Sepulchral  Vases  ,  and  a  Greek 
Inscription,   were   discovered   in    this 
Grotto.      On  a  spot  called  Moneta,(') 
near  the  path  to  Mitromania,  ancient 
Reservoirs  seem  to  announce  the  site  of 
ariotherTiberian  Villa;  and  nearMoneta 
is  a  Private  Path  leading  through  a  Mas- 
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seria  to  the  Monte  di  S.  Michele,  which 
exhibits,  midway  up  the  Hill,  exlensive 
ruins  ofan  Imperial  Palace  with  exterior 
Walls  about  fifteen  feet  thick.    A  long 
Corridor,  eighteen  Rooms,  and  remains 
of  Baths,  are  still  distinguishable  here. 
An  ancient  Road,  traces  of  which  may 
be  discovered,  led  to  the  summit  of  the 
Hill ;  where,  on  the  spot  nowoccupied  by 
a  modern  Fortress,  Mosaic  Pavements, 
Bases  of  Columns,  and   Subterranean 
Apartments,    were    found.     Probably, 
therefore,  another  Imperial  Villa  stood 
on  this  Hill,  which  commands  a  magni- 
ficent view.    At  a  place  called  Le  Came- 
relle  are  Buins  which   seem  to  have 
made  part  ofan  Aqueduct ;  and  antiqua- 
ries suppose  there  was  an  Imperial  Villa 
near  it.  At  a  short  distance  from  theCa- 
nierelle,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
island,  was  another  Imperial  Residence, 
on  the  site  of  which  modern  fortifica- 
tions were  constructed,  and  subsequent- 
ly  demolished.     On    the    contiguous 
Beach  are  remains  of  ancient  Boman 
Masonry;  and,  according  to  general  be- 
lief, Tiberius  kept  small  armed  vessels 
here,  to  protect  his  person.    From  this 
spot  are  seen  two  peculiarly  picturesque 
Rocks,  called  the  Faraglioni.    The  Cer- 
tosa,  now  uninhabited,  was  built  on  the 
site  of  a  Tiberian  Villa;  and  between 
this  suppressed  Convent  and  Castiglione, 
in  the  Masseria  of  Sig.  Valentini,  is  an 
elegant  Marble  Pavement,  not  very  long 
since  discovered.    Midway  up  the  Hill 
of  Castiglione  are  fragments  of  an  an- 
cient Edifice,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Tiberian  Villa  consecrated  to  Nep- 
tune.   A  Pavement  with  Geometrical 
Figures  attributed  to    Trasullus,   and 
now  removed  to  the  Favorita  at  Portici, 
together  with  Busts,  Bassi-rilievi,  Ca- 
mei,  etc.  were  found  here.    On  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Town  of  Capri  is  a  spot 
called  Sopra  Fontana,  in  the  Masseria  of 
Sig.  Michele  Arcucci,  which  was  cer- 
tainly the  site  of  an  ancient  Imperial 
Mansion ;  as  considerable  vestiges  of 
the  Edifice  were  discoverable  not  very 
long  ago.     A  finely-draped   Statue  of 
Tiberius,  without  the  head,  and  now7  in 
the  Vatican  Museum,  was  found  here  ; 
and  the  subterranean  parts  of  the  Man- 
sion which  still  remain  are  remarkable 
for  their  size ;  two  of  these  Vaults  being 


(•)  Perhaps  so  called,  because  a  considerable  number  of  Coins  wrcre  found  there. 
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above   a  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in 
length,  and  in  width  thirty-three.    On 
a  descent  from  Sopra  Fontana  to  the 
Beach,  are  five  Vaults  belonging  to  an 
Imperial    Palace,    superb    remains   of 
which  embellished    Capri  wilhin    the 
memory  of  several  persons  now  living  : 
and  in  past  times  eight  stupendous  Co- 
lumns of  marble  'about  eighteen  feet 
high),  four  being  giallo  antico,  and  four 
cipollino,  were   found  here,   together 
with  a  splendid  Pavement.    In  this  vici- 
nity isanancientTemple  converted  into 
the  Church  of  S.  Costanzo  (the  Patron  of 
the  Island),  and  ornamented  with  four 
of  these  Columns.  [<)    Near  the  Church 
is  a  spot  denominated  Campo  di  Pisco, 
where  a  small  Fort  was  built  in  modern 
times;  and  where  a  Cave  and  ruins  of  an 
ancient  Wall  mark  the  Site  of  another 
imperial  Palace,  supposed  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  Vesta.    The  remains  of 
the  Palazzo  della  Marina  lie  on  the  sea- 
shore, at   a    short   distance  from  the 
Campo  di  Pisco;  and  Travellers  must 
descend  to   these  Ruins  by  aid    of  a 
ladder.    Valuable  antiquities  have  been 
found  here;  among  them  is  the  Capital 
of  a  Column,  so  beautifully  worked  that 
ithasbeenplacedinthe  uncoveredCourt 
of  the  Museum  at  Naples,  as  a  study  Tor 
architects.    Remains  of  Rooms  and  the 
Front  of  a  Temple,  with  Masses  of  Ma- 
sonry scattered  along  the  Reach,  are 
all  the  vestiges  now  traceable  of  this 
Palace,  which  was  probably  consecrated 
toCybele.    The  lofty  rock  towering  over 
the  Palazzo  della  Marina  leads,  by  steps 
already  mentioned,  to  Ana-Capri,    It  is 
necessary  to  ascend  these  Steps  on  foot, 
or  in   a  chaisc-a-portenrs  ;    donkeys, 
however,  can  go  up  without  riders;  and 
at  the  summit  of  the  Steps  is  a  good 
mule-path,  extending  from  one  extre- 
mity to  the  other  of  the  Plain  of  Ana- 
Capri.     Travellers,    therefore,    usually 
ride  round  this  Plain,  and,  on  returning 
to  the  steps,  dismount  and  walk  down, 
sending   their  donkeys   before   them. 
Ana-Capri  presents  neither  views  nor 
antiquities  which  compensate  for  the 
fatigue  of  visiting  it.  (»j 
A  low-piched  and  narrow  aperture  in 

(')  .The  other  four  adorn  the  Royal  Chapel 
at  Caserta. 

(2)  The  price  usually  demanded,  at  Capri, 
for  each  donkey  and  guide  per  day,  is  six 
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the  Rocks,  westward  of  the  usual  land- 
ing-place at  Capri,  and  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  it,  leads  into  a 
circular  Cavern,   recently  discovered, 
well  worth  notice,  and  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  La  Grotta  Azzuta. 
Persons  who  visit  this  sapphire  Cell  are 
obliged  to  place  themselves  horizontally 
in  the  little  bark  destined  to  convey 
them  through  the  above-named  low  and 
narrow  aperture;  which  is  so  smattas  to 
excite  an  apprehension  of  finding  dark- 
ness within :  but,  on  the  contrary  (if  the 
day  be  cloudless),  all  is  light— light  that 
would  dazzle,  were  it  not  blue.    The  co- 
lour of  the  water  which  fills  the  Cavern 
precisely  resembles  that  of  the  large  bot- 
tles of  vitriol  with  lamps  behind  them, 
seen  at  chemists'  windows  in  England  ; 
and  this  water  appears  to  act  like  the 
lens  of  a  telescope,  bj;  conducting  the 
rays  of  the  sun  and  the  reflection  of  the 
brilliant  skies  of  Magna  Graecia  into  the 
Cavern.    After  the  eye  has  been  for  a 
few  moments  accustomed  to  a  light  so 
magical,  the  stupendous  vault  of  this  gi- 
gantic bath  is  discoverable,  richly  stud- 
ded with  stalactites,  and  assuming,  in 
consequence  of  a  strong  reflection  from 
that  transparent  blue  water,  exactly  the 
same  tint.    The  Cavern  contains  broken 
steps  leading  to  a  Subterraneous  pas- 
sage, the  length  of  which  is  unknown  ; 
it  being  impossible  to  reach  the  end. 
owing  to  an  impediment  formed  by  earth 
and  stones.     Masonry  seems  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  construction  oi 
these  steps  and  passage,  which  probably 
communicated  either  with  one  of  Tibc- 
rius's  Villas,  or  that  of  Julia,  the  niece 
of  Augustus;  but  the  Cavern,  although 
it  may  have  been  used  as  a  bathing- 
place,  is  evidently  the  work  of  nature. 
Persons  who  wish  to  visit  II  Grottone 
Azzuro,  as  it  is  called  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Capri,  should    take  from  the 
landing-place  in   that  Island   a   small 
boat,  alwaysemployedon  thisoccasion, 
and  row  to  the  aperture  in  Hie  rocks; 
remembering,  however,  that  the  aper- 
ture is  low-pitched   and  narrow,  and 
therefore   no   boat  can    pass  through 
it,  except  the  sea  be  perfectly  calm. 

carlini,  buonamano  not  inclusive.  The  Ci- 
ceroni experts  half  a  piastre,  and  the  cu  - 
torn-house  officer  three  carlini. 
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PROCIDA.— ISCHIA. 


[Ch.  XL 


An  hour  and  a  half  should  be  allowed 
for  going  and  returning.(') 

KXCURSION  TO  THE  ISLANDS  OF  PROCIDA 
AND  ISCHIA. 

The  passage,  in  a  row-boat,  from  Sor- 
rento to  Ischia,  occupies,  generally 
speaking,  full  six  hours  :(a)  and  as  this 
Island  is  only  five  leagues  distant  from 
Naples,  and  only  two  Neapolitan  miles 
from  Procida,  Travellers  often  prefer 
going  from  Naples  to  Procida,  and 
thence  to  Ischia  ;in  order  toaccomplish 
which  voyage  without  risk,  it  is  requi- 
site to  have  a  large  and  safe  boat.  The 
passage,  in  a  row-boat,  from  Naples  to 
Procida  (three  leagues  in  distance], 
usually  occupies  about  two  hours  and  a 
half: but  persons  who  dislike  expedi- 
tions by  sea  may  go  by  land,  so  far  as 
Miniscoia,  a  little  Port  (inhabited  by 
fishermen)  four  miles  from  Baja  :  and  at 
Miniscoia  passage-boats  may  always  be 
obtained  for  Procida,  which  is  only 
one  league  distant.  The  Aborigines  of 
Procida, anciently  called  Prochyta,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Colony  of 
Eretrians  and  Chalcidians.  The  soil  is 
volcanic,  fertile,  and  productive  of  ex- 
cellent fruit  and  good  wine :  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  Island  is  seven 
miles ;  and  its  present  inhabitants,about 
fourteen  thousand  in  number,  are  in- 
dustrious and  opulent.  They  possess  a 
Thunny  Fishery,  and  a  considerable 
fleet  of  small  merchant-vessels.  The 
costume  of  Procida  is  perfectly  Greek, 
and  peculiarly  elegant. (3)  The  men  wear 
Phrygian  caps  (as  do  all  the  mariners  in 
Magna  Graecia);  and  both  sexes  are 
handsome.  This  Island  exhibits  no 
striking  feature,  except  its  dismantled 
Castle;  which  stands  proudly  on  the 


(■)  From  the  landing-place  in  this  Cavern, 
to  the  end  of  the  subterraneous  passage,  is 
reported,  by  the  Guide  who  has  frequently 
explored  it,  to  be  a  hundred  and  eighty 
palmi  in  length:  till  about  midway  the 
breadth  is  twelve  palmi;  and  toward  the 
end  it  diminishes  to  four  palmi,  or  some- 
thing less.  The  depth  of  the  water  in  the 
Grotto  is,  by  the  Guide's  account,  seventy 
palmi ;  and  the  height  of  the  vault,  in  the 
loftiest  part,  is  likewise  about  seventy 
palmi.  The  extreme  length  of  the  Grotto, 
where  there  is  water,  according  to  a  mea- 
surement made  by  Lord  Rossmore  and  Cap- 


summit  of  a  cliff,  and  is  become  a  Royal 
Shooting-seat,  now  unfurnished,  where 
Travellers  who  have  brought  refresh- 
ments with  them  are  sometimes  allowed 
the  use  of  a  room.  The  view  from  the 
Terrace  of  this  Villa  is  enchanting.  The 
other  buildings  at  Procida  are  chiefly 
flat-roofed  houses,  with  terraces  on  the 
top,  and  staircases  on  the  outside  of  the 
walls.  From  the  Marina  di  S.  Maria  Cat- 
tolica,  where  Neapolitan  boatmen  usu- 
ally land  their  passengers  to  the  Royal 
Villa,  is  a  short  mile ;  thence  to  Chiajo- 
lella,  where  passage-boats  are  found  for 
Ischia,  is  less  than  two  miles;  and  from 
Chiajolello  to  Ischia  about  two  miles. 
Ischia,  according  to  general  opinion 
the  offspring  of  subterranean  fire,  and 
anciently  denominated  JEnaria,  Ina- 
rime,  Pithecusa,  and  Iscla,{k)  is  com- 
puted to  be  about  eighteen  miles  in 
circumference.  Tradition  reports  that 
Ischia  and  Procida  were  once  united, 
and  bore  the  name  of  Pithecusos ;  in 
confirmation  of  which  belief  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  the  soil  of  both  Islands  is 
volcanic,  and  that  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  Ischia,  like  those  of  Procida, 
were  a  Colony  of  Eretrians  and  Chalci- 
dians. In  early  ages  there  was  a  Volcano 
at  Ischia  so  tremendous,  that  its  erup- 
tions terrified  and  drove  away  the  first 
Settlers  on  the  Island  :  and  the  Syra- 
cusans,  who  colonised  there,  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  previous  to  the 
Christian  era,  were  also  driven  away 
by  the  same  circumstance  :  no  great 
eruption,  however,  seems  to  have  taken 
place  since  the  year  1301 ;  and  during 
the  last  four  centuries  the  Island  has 
been  perfectly  exempt  from  these 
appalling  visitations.  It  is  celebrated 
for  Hot  Mineral  Springs,  the  relics  of  its 


tain  Branford  of  the  Royal  British  Navy,  is 
fifiy-five  English  yards  and  sixteen  inches. 
The  subterraneous  passage,  which  appears 
to  have  fallen  in  at  the  end,  might  easily  be 
excavated. 

(*)  The  usual  price  of  a  ten-oared  boat, 
from  Sorrento  to  Ischia,  is  four  piastres ; 
and  the  price  of  a  large  boat,  going  straight 
from  Naples  to  Ischia,  is  about  five  piastres. 

(3)  Personswhowishtosee  this  costume  to 
advantage  should  visit  Procida  on  ajestival. 

(4)  It  was  called  Mnaria,  from  yEneas, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  landed  at  Ischia  on 
his,  way  to  Latium. 
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Volcano,  and  supposed  to  have  proved, 
in  several  cases,  salutary.  The  whole 
Island  isrichly  cultivated ;  not  excepting 
the  Volcano  now  extinct,  the  Epopeus 
of  the  Classics,  a  conical  mountain, 
eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  sea,  and  clothed 
with  vines  to  the  summit  of  its  western 
peak,  Ischia,  indeed,  may  be  called  an 
immense  vineyard,  interspersed  with 
towns  and  villages.  Its  present  popula- 
tion amounts  to  twenty-four  thousand 
inhabitants  :a  handsome,  spirited,  and 
industrious  people,  many  of  whom  are 
sailors  and  fi.hermen,  the  rest  land- 
holders, mechanics,  and  peasants.  The 
Island  produces  some  of  the  best  wines 
in  the  vicinity  of  Naples;  delicious  figs, 
which  (when  dried)  are,  during  winter, 
the  chief  support  of  the  poor;  wheal, 
and  Indian  corn,  though  not  in  large 
•quantities.  A  famous  Straw  Hat  Manu- 
factory is  established  at  Barano,  near 
the  Epopeus;  and  remarkably  pretty 
little  Straw  Baskets  are  also  fabricated 
in  this  Island. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  make  the  tour 
•of  Ischia,  must  either  walk,  mount  a 
donkey,  or  be  carried  by  Portantini,  as 
the  roads  are  too  narrow  for  wheel-car- 
riages. This  tour  may  be  accomplished 
in  ten  hours;  though  Travellers,  not 
limited  wilh  respect  to  time, would  find 
it  more  convenient  to  employ  a  couple 
of  days  in  seeing  the  Island;  going,  the 
first  day,  by  Foria  to  the  Epopeus,  now 
-called  Monte  S.  Niccolo;  and  then-ce  to 
the  burning  Ravine  at  its  base  :  and  on 
the  second  day,  visiting  the  Lava  which 
destroyed  the  Town  of  Ischia — the  pe- 
culiarly interesting  ancient  Crater  near 
it— the  Hot . .  Springs,  which  may  be 
heard  to  boil  in  a  Ravine  adjacent  to  Ihe 
Public  Baths— The  Public  Baths  them- 
selves—and the  Hot  Springs  on  the 
Sea-shore  near  Lacco.  The  ascent  by 
■way  of  Foria  It)  the  Epopeus,  from  a 
Boarding-house  called  The  Senlinella, 
occupies  about  three  hours  and  ten 
minutes,  and  is,  in  distance,  between 
seven  and  eight  miles.  The  descent, 
returning  the  shortest  way  to  the  Sen- 
tinella,  occupies  two  hours.  Travellers 
who  ascend  by  Foria  find  a  good  mule- 
path  to  the  Hermitage  near  the  summit 
of  the  Epopeus;  but  the  short  descent, 
toeing  rocky  and  rapid,  it  is  necessary  to 
walk  down*    The  present  Inhabitants  of 
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the  Hermitage  are  an  Anchorite  and  a 
Lay  Brother,  who  do  their  utmost  to 
welcome  and  direct  Travellers,  present 
ing  them  with  bread,  wine,  and  fruit, 
for  which  they  expect  a  piastre  as  a 
remuneration  :  and  the  view  from  the 
summit  of  the  Mountain  being,  on  a 
clear  day,  magnificently  fine,  Travellers 
would  do  well  to  take  cold  meat  with 
them,  and  dine  at  the  Hermitage. 

Foria,  a  populous  and  charmingly 
placed  Town,  contains  a  Church  dedicat- 
ed to  S.  Maria  di  Loreto,  and  ornament- 
ed with  handsome  pilasters,  incrusted 
wilh  ancient  marbles.  The  ascent  to 
the  Epopeus  begins  almost  immediately 
beyond  Foria;  and  within  view  of  the 
path  leading  up  1o  that  Mountain  (be- 
tween Foria  and  a  small  Hamlet  called 
Pansa ),  is  a  Beach,  contiguous  to  the 
Promontory  of  Capo  Imperatore,  con- 
taining Hot  Springs,  said,  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  Foria,  to  be  the  most 
e'ficacious  of  all  the  numerous  hot 
springswith  which  Ischia  abounds.  The 
views  on  the  ascent  to  a  Place  called 
Fontana  are  enchanting;  and  cut  out  of 
the  rocks  which  crown  the  Epopeus  is 
the  Hermitage,  which  contains  several 
Cells,  and  a  Chapel  dedicated  to  S. 
Niccolo.  Above  the  Hermitage  is  a  Ter- 
race, commanding  the  extensive  and 
magnificent  view  already  mentioned: 
and  after  having  descended  by  the  short 
Path  to  the  base  of  the  Epopeus,  it  takes 
up  very  little  time  to  visit  the  burning 
Ravine,  situated  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Sentinella. 

On  the  second  day  it  is  advisable,  in 
the  first  place,  to  visit  the  Torrent  of 
Lava  which  destroyed  the  old  Town  of 
Ischia;  thence  proceeding  to  the  new 
Town,  built  on  its  site,  but  containing 
no  object  of  interest  except  its  Castle 
(garrisoned  by  Neapolitan  soldiers), 
which  stands  in  a  picturesque  situation. 
The  old  Town  was  built  on  a  rock, 
whither,  during  the  period  when  the 
Ischiots  were  liable  to  invasions  from 
ihe  Saracens  and  other  nations,  the 
whole  population  of  the  Island  fled,  on 
any  sudden  alarm;  and  here  a  Marlelio 
Tower  was  erected,  to  warn  them  of 
approaching  ganger.  On  returning  from 
the  Town  of  Ischia,  it  is  advisable  to 
ascend  to  the  ancient  Crater,  which 
offers  a  rich  treat tolhe  Naturalist;  and 
the  mule-palh  i-a  very  good  one)  to  this 
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extinct  Volcano  passes  through  beau- 
tiful scenery.  Hence  it  is  advisable  to 
proceed  to  the  Hot  Springs  in  a  Ravine 
adjacent  to  the  Public  Baths,  and  where 
!he  water  is  distinctly  heard  boiling  in 
the  earth.  The  Public  Baths  were  erect- 
ed at  Casamiccia  by  a  pious  Establish- 
ment in  Naples,  the  Monte  della  Miseri- 
cordia,  which  Establishment  extends  its 
charity  so  far  as  to  transport  from 
Naples  hither  those  sick  persons  who 
are  supposed  to  require  the  Baths,  and 
cannot  defray  the  expense  attendant 
on  trying  their  efflcacy  :  and  further, 
the  Establishment  places  these  sick 
persons  in  an  Hospital  adjoining  the 
Bathing-house,  provides  them  with  food 
for  twenty  successive  days,  and  then 
sends  them  back  to  Naples  cost  free.  A 
broad  and  very  long  Apartment  con- 
tains the  Baths,  seventy-six  in  number, 
Shower  Baths  inclusive.  The  water  of 
each  Bath  is  emptied  and  renewed  for 
eachBather;andlheHotMineral  Spring, 
by  which  these  baths  are  supplied, 
likewise  furnishes  steam  for  the  Vepour 
Baths,  which  are  contiguous  to  the 
Hospital.  From  theBalhs  it  is  advisable 
to  proceed  to  the  pretty  Town  of  Lacco, 
near  which  are  several  Hot  Springs, 
used  in  rheumatic  complaints  as  Vapour 
Baths:  and  beyond  Lacco,  on  the  Sea- 
Shore,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  in 
the  Sea,  is  a  Spring  of  Boiling  Water,  so 
powerful  that  the  sand  in  its  vicinity  is 
too  hot  to  hold.  There  are  pretty  Villas 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lacco;  and 

(<y  The  price  usually  asked  at  the  Senti- 
nelfa  is  fifteen  carlini  per  day,  for  board 
and  lodging  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and 
seven  aud  a  half  for  servants :  and  the  price 
of  a  donkey,  buonamano  not  inclusive,  for 


Ruins  of  Ancient  Baths  may  be  traced 
near  a  Hamlet  called  Castiglione. 

Foria,  Lacco,  and  Ischia,  seem  to  be 
the  largest  Towns  in  the  Island :  they 
are  all  situated  on  the  Sea-shore;  but 
the  best  Landing-place,  in  good  wea- 
ther, is  at  Lacco.  In  rough  weather  it  is 
generally  advisable  to  land  at  the  Town 
of  Ischia.  During  Autumn,  1829,  the 
Island  contained  three  comfortable 
Lodging  and  Boarding  Houses; namely, 
The  Sentinella,  large,  beautifully  si- 
tuated on  a  commanding  eminence, 
near  theBathsofCasamiccia,  clean, well 
ordered, andwell  served  with  respect  to 
eating — the  House  of  Don  Tommasso, 
who  is  celebrated  for  his  wine— and  the 
new  Lodging  and  Boarding  House. 
Don  Tommasso's  House  is  farther  from 
the  Baths  than  is  the  Sentinella;  so 
likewise  is  the  new  Hotel. 

Ischia  pos*sesses  a  salubrious  climate, 
though  extremely  warm  in 'summer, 
from  want  of  shade;  there  being  but 
one  spot  upon  the  Island  clothed  with 
forest-trees;  and  this  is  near  the  old 
Crater.  Persons  directed  to  use  the 
Baths  generally  try  them  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August. 

Rabbits,  poultry,  and  fish  may  be 
found  at  Ischia;  but  butchers'  meat, 
butter,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles, 
are  usually  brought  from  Naples  by  the 
Passage-boat;  which,  in  good  weather, 
goes  thither  daily,  at  eight  in  the 
morning. (') 


mounting  and  descending  the  Epopeus,  is 
eight  carlini.— Mules,  or  donkeys,  may  as- 
cend this  mountain  the  short  way,  in  dry 
weather ;  but  could  not,  generally  speaking, 
descend  with  safely  at  any  lime. 
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ROUTE  FROM  NAPLES  TO  ROME,  BY  THE  VIA  LATINA. 

Ancient  Capua  and  its  Amphitheatre,  etc.— Calvi.— San  Germano,  and  Remains  of  Casinum. 
—Abbey  of  Monte  Casino— Inn  of  the  Melfa.— Arce.— Rocca  d'Arce—  Arpino.— Atina.— 
Isola  di  Sora  —  Falls  of  the  Lids.— Sora.—  Lake  of  Fusino.— Alba  Fucentia.— Antinum.— 
Aquino.—  Ceprano.— Frosinone.—  Ferentino.—  Alatri.—  Anagni.—  Valmontone.  —  Lu- 
gnano.— Rome. 


The  upper  route  from  Naples  to  Rome, 
through  San  Germano  and  Frosinone, 
follows  the  course  of  the  ancient  Via 
Latina,  till  it  falls  into  the  Via  Labi- 
cana,  the  present  high  road  from  Co- 
lonna  (the  ancient  Labicum)  to  Rome. 
This  upper  route,  through  valleys  of  the 
Apennine,  is  shorter  than  the  post-road, 
over  the  Pontine  Marshes,  from  Rome 
to  Naples  :  it  is  likewise  kept  in  most 
excellent  condition;  and,  exclusive  of 
the  ascent  toFrosinone,  is  exempt  from 
steep  hills.  The  country  through  which 
it  passes  abounds  with  rich  and  beau- 
tiful woods;  and  the  numerous  and 
considerable  remains  ofancientPelasgic 
fortresses,  seated  on  the  pinnacles  of 
lofty  mountains,  between  which  the 
road  lies,  furnish  Travellers  with  a 
precise  idea  of  the  prospects  ancient 
Italy  must  have  presented  throughout 
the  picturesque  territories  of  the  Volsci. 
The  inns  on  this  peculiarly  interesting 
road  areat  present  (1836)  thinly  scatter- 
ed, and  not  well  provided  either  with 
beds  or  butchers'  meat;  but  new  inns 
are  building,  and  three  are  already 
built,  and  opened  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  Travellers. 

A  statement  of  the  distances  from  inn 
to  inn,  and  likewise  of  the  best  mode  of 
obtaining  tolerable  beds  on  this  road,  is 
given  in  the  Appendix,  under  the  article 
"  Route  en  Voiturin  from  Naples  to 
Rome,  by  the  Via  Latina;"  and  persons 
who  follow  the  advice  contained  in  the 
above-named  article  willnotfind  them- 
selves badly  accommodated. 

The  remains  of  the  Amphitheatre 
which  has  been  lately  excavated  at  an- 
cient Capua  (now  denominated  Santa 
Maria  di  Capua)  are  so  strikingly  magni- 

(■)  By  "miles"  are  meant  Roman  miles 
throughout  this  route. 

(»)  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus, 
mentions,  thai  (he  Gladiatorial  School  of 


ficent,  that  Travellers  would  be  amply 
repaid  for  going  round  by  Santa  Maria 
di  Capua  (less  than  three  miles(')  out 
of  the  direct  road;  in  order  to  see  this 
Amphitheatre  on  their  way  to  modern 
Capua.    Ancient  Capua  was,  during  the 
middle  ages,  so  completely  laid  waste 
and  destroyed  by  the  repeated  ravages 
of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Lombards, 
that  its  precise  situation  has  in  modern 
days  often  been  questioned.  One  cause 
of  this  was  the  apparent  smallness  of  a 
Ruin  called  its   Amphitheatre;  which 
edifice  is  described  by  Cicero  as  having 
held  a  hundred  thousand  spectators  :(»] 
but  since  theRuin  in  question  has  been 
excavated,. there  seems  reason  to  sup- 
pose it  might  have    held  seventy-five 
thousand  spectators,  and  even  more. 
This  excavation  has  likewise  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  foundations  of  a  city, 
about  fifteen  palmi  under-ground,  and 
contiguous  to  the  Amphitheatre;  which 
circumstances,     united    with    several 
others,  have  established  the  belief  that 
Capua,  whose  walls  were  between  five 
and  six  miles  in  circumference,  whose 
public  edifices  vied  in  splendour  with 
those  ofRomeand  Carthage,  and  whose 
population  amounted  to  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  actually  stood  on 
a  spot  where  almost  every  trace  of  its 
existence  has  long  been  consigned  to 
oblfvion. 

The  origin  of  Capua  (the  Capital  of 
Campania)  seems  doubtful;  though,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  it  was  founded  by 
the  Etruscans,  fifty  years  previous  to 
the  existence  of  Rome.  Livy  supposes 
its  original  name  to  have  been  Vultur- 
num;  and  probably  when  it  was  unex- 
pectedly wrested  from  the  Etruscans  by 

ancient  Capua  usually  contained  forty  thou- 
sand pupils:  a  presumptive  proof  of  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  Amphitheatre. 
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the    Samnites   (an    event   which     he 
mentions  as  having  occurred  during  a 
festival),  its  appellation  was  changed  to 
Canpua,  or  Campua.{>)  The  Capuans 
showed  great  kindness  to  the  Roman 
army  after  the  ignominious  convention 
of  theCandine  Forks;  and  Rome  repaid 
this  kindness ; for, under  her  protection, 
the   Capuans,    notwithstanding    their 
indolent  and  luxurious  character,  attain- 
ed great  power  and  celebrity  :  but,  by 
espousing  Ihe   cause  of  Hannibal,    in 
opposition  to  that  of  Rome,  they  drew 
upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  the 
Romans;  who  besieged   Capua,    com- 
pelled   it    to    surrender,   enslaved  its 
citizens,  massacred  its  senators, and  re- 
duced the  place  to  the  lowest  condition 
of  a  Praefectura.  At  length,  however, 
Julius  Caesar  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  Colony;  Augustus,  likewise,  be- 
came its  patron;  and  we  collect  from 
Strabo,  that  in  histime  it  had  recovered 
■all  its  former  magnificence.    We  are 
told  that  it  had  seven  gates ;  six  of  them 
were  —  the  Porta  Casilinensis,  and  the 
Porta  Albana,  through  both  of  which 
passed  the  Via  Appia.;  the  Porta  Jovis, 
supposed  to  have  led  to  the  Temple  of 
Jove  on  Mount  Tifata;  and  the  Gates 
caliedCumana,  Alellana,  and  Liternina, 
which  opened  in  thedireclion  of  Cuma?, 
Atella,  and  Liternum.  The  Gate  slill  in 
existencefprobably  thePorta  Casilinen- 
sis) is  particularly  interesting,  enough 
having  escaped  the  ravages  of  war  to 
justify  the  conjecture    that   it   was  a 
double  entrance  (like  the   Car-mental 
Gate  at  Rome)  ornamented  with  statues 
of  protecting  deities,    the   niches  for 
which  may  still  be  seen.  The  materials 
of  this  edifice  are  large  quadrilateral 
blocks  of  travertino.'2) 

The  Amphitheatre  stands  close  to  the 
highroad,  and  is  computed  to  be,  in  cir- 
cumference, one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  palmi ;  the  height  of  its 
exterior  Wall  was  one  hundred  and  forty 
palmi;  the  length  of  its  Arena  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  four,  and  the  width  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  palmi.  The 
Edifice  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  compos- 
es Strabo  seems  to  have  supposed  that 
Capua  derived  its  second  appellation  from 
Ihe  word  Caput,  because  it  was  one  of  Ihe 
most  splendid  capitals  of  the  Ancient  World. 
CJ)  The  two  principal  quarters  of  ancient 


ed  of  immense   blocks  of  travertino, 
joined  together,  without   cement,  by 
iron  or  bronze  cramps,  in  the]simple  and 
grand  Etruscan  style,  called  rustic:  and 
consists  of  a  circle  of  Arches,  which 
served  as  passages  to  the  corridors.    It 
had  four  principal  Gates,  appropriated 
as  entrances  for  the  inhabitants  of  four 
neighbouring  cities,  and  named   after 
them.    The  Arches  belonging   to   the 
principal  Gates  are  more  lofty,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  more  richly  ornament- 
ed, than  the  others.    On  the  key-stones 
of  these    Arches  were  Heads    of  hea- 
then Deities;  two  of  which  alone  re- 
main ;  and  on  either  side  of  every  arch 
was  a  Half  Column  of  the  Tuscan  order. 
According  to  supposition  there   were 
three  upper  storeys,  which  the  Emperor 
Adrian    decorated    most    sumptuously 
with  statues,  gilding,  Bassi-rilievi,  cor- 
nices of  African  marble,  and  Corinthian 
columns  of  cipoliino;  a  considerable 
number  of  which  lie  prostrate  within 
the  circular  wall  and  likewise  on  the 
outside  of  it.    The  interior  of  the  edifice 
had  three circularCorridors,  which  sup- 
ported the  seals  for  the  spectators;  and 
the  exterior  Wall  was  surrounded  with 
a   magnificently    broad    paved    Walk. 
The  number  of  Vomitories  is  supposed 
to  have  been  sixty;  the  Arena  was  floor- 
ed with  wood:  butno  traces  of  its  floor- 
ing remain;  neither  are  there  any  ves- 
tiges of  the  Podium;  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  declivity  for  the  Seats,  and 
enough  of  the  second  Storey  to  prove 
that  it  consisted  of  reticulated  brick- 
work, may  still  be  discovered.    Under 
the  Arena  are  remains  of  Channels  for 
Water,  probably  used  when  Naumachiae 
were    exhibited.     Apertures,  through 
which   wild  beasts  were  drawn  up  in 
cages  from  their  dens  to  the  Arena,  are 
likewise  discoverable;  as  are   several 
Staircases.    During  the  dark  ages  this 
superb   Amphitheatre   was    converted 
into  a  fortress;  and  its  ground-storey 
transformed  into    lodging-rooms    for 
soldiers.,  to    the   great  injury    of  the 
building. 

The  Church  of  San  Francesco,  at  S.  Ma- 
Capua  were  denominated  Seplasia  and  Jl- 
bana;  and  the  fjrmer  seems  to  have  been 
noted  as  Ihe  ab  jde  of  perfumers  and  ven- 
ders of  ointments,  perhaps  for  the  use  of 
the  public  Baths. 
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ria  di  Capua,  stands  upon  part  of  an  an- 
cient Crypto  Porticus,  which  merits 
notice  :  it  is  now  occupied  by  cavalry  : 
and  the  Church,  called  S.  Maria  di  Ca- 
pua, also  merits  notice,  because  it  con- 
tains fifty-two  ancient  Columns,  of  vari- 
ous orders  and  dimensions.  According 
to  what  is  now  the  established  belief, 
ancient  Capua  was  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  mile  and  a  half  from  its 
modern  namesake,  between  the  ri- 
vers Vulturnus  and  Clanius,  now  de- 
nominated the  Volturno  and  Lagno. 

About  four  miles  beyond  modern  Ca- 
pua the  Via  Latina  presents  itself  on 
the  right,  and  leads  to  Calvi,  and  San 
Germano.  The  former,  anciently  deno- 
minated Cales,  belonged  originally,  as 
we  learn  from  Livy,  to  the  Ausones;  (') 
but  was  colonised  by  the  Romans,  a.  it. 
c.  421.  Remains  of  a  Temple,  ruins  of 
an  Amphitheatre, and  traces  ofaCircus, 
prove  that  it  once  was  large  and  popu- 
lous. Its  wines  are  celebrated  by  Ho- 
race, its  willows  by  Cicero,  its  acidulous 
waters  by  Pliny,  and  its  vases  of  creta 
cottawere  famous  throughout  the  civi- 
lised world.  The  vineyards  of  the  Ager 
Calenus  bordered  on  those  of  the  Ager 
Falernus,  which  were  reputed  to  pro- 
duce the  best  wine  of  ancient  Italy. 
The  prime  Falernian,  however,  is  said 
to  have  been  made  at  some  distance 
from  Cales,  in  the  village  of  Faustia- 
nus,  about  six  miles  from  Sinuessa.  (*) 
All  which  now  remains  of  Cales,  except 
the  ruins  already  mentioned,  is  a  small, 
dismantled,  picturesque  Castle,  of  the 
dark  ages,  a  decaying  Church,  dignified 
by  the  name  of  "  II  Vescovato;  "  an- 
other untenantable-looking  edifice  des- 

(')  Many  writers  conjecture,  that  the  Au- 
sones and  the  Oscans  were  the  same  people, 
and  the  primary  inhabitants  of  Campania. 

(a)  liow  far  these  famous  vineyards  ex- 
tended, is  not  precisely  ascertained;  but  we 
know  that  the  ridge  of  hills  between  Sinu- 
essa,  now  Mondragone,  and  Suessa  Jurun- 
corum,  nowSessa,  produced  super-excellent 
Wine.  We  likewise  know  that  the  Jger 
Calenus  was  famed  for  its  vineyards;  that 
the  Wine  of  Aversa,  called  Asprino,  is  now 
often  sold  for  Champagne,  and  that  the  Wine 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  and  called 
Lachrymae  christi,  precisely  resembles  that 
which  was  deemed  by  the  ancients  the  best 
Falernian.  Lachrymae  christi  is  so  called 
because,  like  all  the  finest  Italian  Wines,  it 


tined  for  a  Seminary ;  a  Wine-house ;  and 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  Gate. 

Beyond  Calvi  the  road  divides  into  two 
branches;  that  on  the  left  going  to  Te- 
ano,  anciently  Teanum  Si dicinum,  the 
other  to  theOsteriadi  Santa  Felice;  and 
near  the  spot  where  this  division  takes 
place  the  limits  of  the  domains  of  Cales 
and  Teanum  were,  in  former  ages, 
marked  by  two  Temples  consecrated  to 
Fortune,  and  standing  one  on  the  right, 
the  other  on  the  left,  of  the  Via  Latina. 
Teano,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
above  three  miles  distant  from  Calvi, 
stands  in  a  valley  on  the  Via  Latina, 
and  is  reputed  to  have  been,  next  to  Ca- 
pua, the  largest  town  of  Campania.  It 
originally  belonged  to  the  Sidicini;  but 
became  a  Roman  Colony  under  Augus- 
tus, and  vestiges  of  its  walls  and  public 
buildingsarestill distinguishable.  Cold 
acidulous  springs,  mentioned  by  Vitru- 
vius,  and  now  denominated  Acqua  delle 
Caldarelle,  may  be  found  in  its  vicinity. 
The  road  to  the  Osteria  di  Santa  Felice, 
about  twenty  miles  distant  from  modern 
Capua,  passes  through  a  beautiful  coun- 
try; and  thence  traverses  thedistrict  of 
Mignano  to  San  Germano;  which  is 
about  fourteen  miles  from  San  Felice. 
The  rich  woods  and  superb  oak-trees, 
bordering  the  latter  portion  of  this  road, 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  series  of 
magnificent  parks;  and  the  lofty  moun- 
tains of  the  Apennine,  towering  above 
these  woods,  form  a  bold  and  beautiful 
frame  to  the  landscape.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  this  park-like  scenery  stands 
San  Germano,  built  partly  at  the  base 
of  Monte  Casino,  and  partly  onitslower 
region.    A  large  and  picturesque  baro- 

is,  or  ought  to  be, made  as  follows:— The 
grapes,  alter  having  been  nicely  cleansed, 
are  thrown  into  a  large  receiver,  which  re- 
sembles a  cullender,  its  bottom  being  full  of 
holes :  this  receiver  stands  upon  another, 
without  holes ;  —  and  the  grapes,  being 
bruised  by  their  own  weight,  discharge  their 
juice,  drop  by  drop,— or,  to  speak  figura- 
tively, tear  by  tear, — into  the  lower  receiver  : 
hence  th.e  Wine  derives  its  Latin  name  of 
"Lachrymae,"  tears;  and  with  respect  to 
the  Greek  word,  "  christi,"  it  merely  sig- 
nifies the  very  best;  though  Travellers  mis- 
taking its  signification  have  upbraided  the 
Neapolitans  for  giving  so  sacred  a  name  to 
Wine. 
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nial  Castle  of  the  middle  ages  overhangs 
the  town  ;  and  the  pinnacle  of  the  moun- 
tain is  crowned  by  the  most  spacious 
and     splendid     Benedictine     Convent 
existing.    San   Germano,  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  Forum  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  Casinum,  was  erected  by 
Bertario,  Abbot  of  the  above-named  Ab- 
bey, and  surrounded  with  walls,  a.   ». 
866.    Shortly  aflerward,  it  fell  a  prey 
to  the  Saracens,  as  did  its  founder  ;  but 
succeedingAbbotsrebuilt  the  town.  We 
are  told,  by  Varro,  that  the  extensive 
and  populous  city  of  Casinum,  from 
which  Monte  Casino  derives  its  name, 
originally  belonged  to  the  Samniles.   It 
is  described  as  having  been  watered  by 
so  many  springs  that  its  climate  was,  in 
consequence,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
damp  and  foggy.    Us  Citadel  probably 
stood  where  now  stands  the  Castle  of 
San  Germano,  and  its  Basilica  and  Curia 
are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site 
of  the  Cathedral  of  San  Germano,  and 
the  Church  called  Cinque  Torre,    A  con- 
siderable number  of  ancient  columns 
of  granite  and  cipollino  ornament  these 
churches.    About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  San  Germano,  on  the  lower  part  of 
Monte  Casino,  toward  the  west,  is  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  ancient  Pavement 
of  one  of  the  Streets  of  Casinum,  which 
still  retains  marks  ofcarriage-wheels, 
and  has,  on  each  side,  a  footway.    Here, 
likewise,  toward  the  right,  are  remains 
of  a  theatre.    Its  semicircle  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  palmi  in  diameter  ;  and 
the  site  of  the  corridors,  seats,  and  at- 
tiring rooms  for  the  actors,  is  still  dis- 
coverable.   The  walls  are  constructed 
with  opus  reticulatum ;  the  stage  is  to- 
tally destroyed;  and  the  orchestra  filled 
with  vegetable  earth.  A  little  farther  dis- 
tant isa  buildingshpped  like  a  cross,  and 
constructed   with   large    quadrilateral 
stones,  similar  to    those  which  were 
commonly  used  in  early  times  for  se- 
pulchres: its  length  is  about  sixty-two 
palmi,  its  breadth  about  forty-three,  its 
arches  support  a  cupola,  which  has  four 
very  small  apertures  for  light ;  its  pave- 
ment is  chiefly  composed  of  large  pieces 
of  travertino  ;  and  the  smallness  of  its 
dimensions,  the  almost  total  exclusion 

(>)  AEsernia,  now  denominated  Isernia,  a 
very  ancient  Cily,  is  placed  on  Ihe  Apennine, 
near  two  torrents,  and  in  the  neighbour- 


of  light,  the  narrowness  of  the  door  of 
entrance,  and  the  circumstance  of  this 
door  being  placed  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Edifice,  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
was  a  Mausoleum,  perhaps  the  Tomb  of 
Varro,  who  had  a  Villa  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Some  antiquaries,  however, 
suppose  it  to  be  an  ancient  Samnite 
Tomb.  Nearer  to  the  great  road  is  the 
Amphitheatre  of  Casinum,  a  spacious 
edifice  of  reticulated  brick-work,  part 
of  which  rests  against  Monte  Casino. 
The  outer  Wall  (almost  perfect)  was  in 
height  seventy  palmi,  and  in  circumfe- 
rence more  than  a  thousand:  it  appears 
to  have  had  six  entrances:  one  of  the 
Ornaments  of  these  entrances  is  now 
seen  on  a  gate  belonging  to  the  Abbey 
of  Monte  Casino  ;  and  the  following  In- 
scription, found  in  the  Arena,  has  like- 
wise been  removed  to  the  Abbey  :— 

VMMIDIA   C.  F. 

QVADRATILLA 

AMPHITHEATRVM  ET 

TEMPLVM  CASINATIBVS 

SVA  PECVNIA    FECIT. 

The  interior  of  the  Amphitheatre  is 
completely  destroyed,  and  the  Arena 
filled  with  vegetable  earth;  but  conti- 
guous to  that  part  of  the  building  which 
rests  on  the  hill,  are  considerable  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  Wall,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Temple  mentioned 
in  the  Inscription.  A  pavement  of 
Oriental  marble,  and  several  superb 
columns  of  granite,  now  in  the  Abbey 
of  Monte  Casino,  were  found  in  this  vi- 
cinity. The  Villa  of  Varro  stood  on  a 
spot  now  called  Monticelli;  but  as  the 
ground  between  San  Germano  and  the 
Villa  is  traversed  by  the  river  Bapido 
(anciently  the  Vinius),  and  likewise 
swampy  and  full  of  springs,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  reach  the  remains  of  this 
abode  of  Varro;  which  stood  in  a  plain 
sheltered  by  three  hills,  where  remains 
of  reticulated  brick-work  may  still  be 
seen. 

Casinum  was  sacked  and  burnt  by 
Theodoric,one  of  itsTemples  excepted  ; 
which  the  Consort  of  Gisulfo  II.,  Duke 
of  Beneventum,  afterwards  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter.(>) 

hood  of  San  Germano ;  though  it  stands  be- 
yond the  ancient  Fenafrum,  now  Venafro, 
and  the  last  town  of  Campania  to  the  north. 
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The  winding  ascent  from  the  Town  of 
San  Germano  to  the  Al  bey  of  Monte  Ca- 
sino is  three  miles  and  a  half  in  dis- 
lance,  and  a  safe  path  for  mules  and 
donkeys,  though  not  a  smooth  one:(') 
the  views  itcommandsare  magnificent; 
and  the  position  of  the  Abbey  is  sublime. 
St.  Benedict,  according  to  ancient  re- 
cords, converted  the  ruins  of  a  Temple 
of  Apollo  into  a  Hermitage  for  himself, 
about  the  year  529;  and  the  extensive 
and  massy  structure  which  now  crowns 
the  summit  of  Monte  Casino,  was  raised 
to  encircle  his  abode.  This  quadrila- 
teral Edifice,  surrounded  by  gardens 
and  orchard?,  resembles  a  palace  much 
more  than  a  conventual  retreat;  espe- 
cially as,  on  approaching  its  walls,  we 
see  remains  of  outworks,  raised,  no 
doubt,  in  the  dark  ages,  for  its  defence. 
The  first  object,  within  its  precincts, 
which  attracts  a  stranger's  eyes,  is  a 
long  covered  Corridor  of  rough  stones, 
preserved  in  its  original  state,  because 
tradition  reports  that  it  was  once  the 
abode  of  St.  Benedict.  Beyond  this 
Corridor,  are  three  large  and  handsome 
Courts,  which  lead  to  the  interior  of 
the  Abbey;  and  in  the  middle  Court  is 
a  Cistern  for  water  well  worth  notice. 
At  the  foot  of  a  noble  flight  of  steps, 
leading  to  the  Church,  are  Colossal  Sta- 
tues of  St.  Benedict  and  his  Sister,  St. 
Scolastica  ;  and  in  the  Court  communi- 
cating with  the  Edifice,  are  sixteen 
niches  lined  with  precious  marbles,  and 
containing  well-executed  Statues  of  the 
most  celebrated  Benefactors  to  the  Ab- 
bey. The  porticos  under  which  these 
Statues  stand  are  supported  by  superb 
Doric  columns  of  granite;  and  in  this 
Court  is  another  Cistern,  so  deep  that 
it  seems  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of 
the  mountain.  Three  magnificent  Poors 
lead  into  the  Church  ;  the  centre  Door 
Is  bronze,  and  was  cast  at  Constanti- 


AEsernia  is  supposed,  by  Livy,  to  have  been 
colonised  about  Ihe  commencement  of  the 
first  Punic  war:  and  he  also  mentions  it  as 
one  of  those  colonies  which  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  firm  adherence  ttfRome 
during  the  war  with  Hannibal.  During  the 
Sieial  war  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Al- 
lies ;  but  was  subsequently  recolonized  by 
Augustus  and  Nero.  Strabo  says  it  suffered 
cruelly  in  the  Marsic  war:  it  has,  indeed, 
bi-cn  eight   titnrs  destroyed  by  war  and 


nople,  in  1066.  On  this  Door  we  find, 
in  silver  letters,  an  account  of  all  the 
lands,  castles,  villages,  and  appurte- 
nances, which  once  belonged  to  the 
Badia  Casinese;  and  over  the  door  is  a 
long  Latin  Inscription,  signifying,  that 
on  the  summit  of  Monte  Casino,  where 
stood  a  Temple  consecrated  to  Apollo, 
were  erected  tbe  Church  and  Abbey  of 
St.  Benedict,  about  the  year  529;  and 
further,  that  the  Abbey  was  sacked  and 
ruined  by  the  Lombards,  under  their 
Duke  Zotone,  in  589;  when  the  fugitive 
Monks  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  at 
Rome;  that,  under  Gregory  II.,  it  was 
restored;  but  again  sacked  and  burnt 
by  the  Saracens,  in  884;  that  the  Ab- 
bot Giovanni  rebuilt  it;  and  that  the 
Abbot  Desiderio  enlarged  its  dimen- 
sions: but,  being  shaken  down,  by  the 
earthquake  of  1349,  that  Urban  V. 
again  rebuilt  it;  and  once  more,  on 
being  levelled  with  the  earth,  that  it 
was  rebuilt  from  its  foundations,  and 
consecrated  by  Benedict  XIII.,  in  1649. 
No  person  of  taste  and  observation  can 
enter  this  Church  without  being  struck 
by  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  the 
elegance  of  its  columns,  the  profusion 
of  its  inlaid  marbles,  so  disposed  as  to 
resemble  the  celebrated  Florentine 
work  called  Opera  di  Comesso,  and  the 
perfect  symmetry  which  reigns  amidst 
this  profusion.  The  Church  was  erected 
according  to  the  designs  of  the  Cav. 
Cosmo  Fonsaga,  and  divided  into  three 
spacious  naves,  extending  from  east  to 
west,  and  one  cross-aisle,  extending 
from  north  to  south.  A  superb  Cupola 
rises  above  the  centre  of  the  cross-aisle, 
and  gives  light  to  the  high  altar,  which 
stands  beneath  it.  The  Choir,  in  point 
of  size  and  decorations,  is  superb.  The 
arches  of  the  naves  are  supported  by 
Pilasters  inlaid  with  precious  marbles ; 
the  Walls  are  incrusted  with  the  same 


earthquakes ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  still  re- 
tains vestiges  of  antiquity;  among  which  is 
a  curious  Aqueduct,  eight  palmi  high,  four 
wide,  and  ninety-six  deep,  delved  through 
rocks,  and  about  a  mile  in  length.  Its 
mouth  only  is  now  visible;  but  good  wrater 
flows  from  it. 

(>)  Good  mules  and  donkeys  may  be  found 
at  San  Germano  without  difficulty;  but  good 
saddles  are  not  easily  obtained,  unless  it  be 
by  an  application  at  private  houses. 
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material;  and  the  Pavement  consists  of 
rare  and  beautiful  inlaid  marbles.    The 
High  Altar,  under  which  rest  the  re- 
mains of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Scolastica, 
was  designed  by  Buonaroti:  it  is  splen- 
didly adorned  with  inlaid  marbles  and 
precious  stones;  it  once  had  an  outer 
Case  of  solid  silver,  embellished  with 
Bassi-rilievi:  but,  in  1798,  this    Case 
was  sacrificed  to  the  necessities  of  the 
Government,  and  converted  into  money. 
The  Steps  leading  up  to  the  altar  are 
composed  of  flowered  Oriental  alabas- 
ter, nero  antico,  and  amethysts;  and 
under  it  is  the  Soccorpo.    The  Stalls  of 
Ihe  Choir  are  decorated  with  exquisite 
carved-work  of  walnut- wood,  formed 
into  minute  Intagli,  Bassi-rilievi,  and 
small  recumbent  Statues  of  children,  all 
in  different   positions.     Fronting  the 
Choir  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Church, 
is  a  picture  by  Luca  Giordano,  repre- 
senting the  consecration  of  this  splen- 
did Edifice  by  Pope  Alexander  II.,  in 
1071.    The  composition  of  the  picture 
is  excellent,  and  the  execution  appears 
to  have  been  equally  fine:  but  some  of 
the  colours  are  nearly  obliterated  by 
<lamp.    The  ceiling  of  the  middle  nave 
was  likewise  painted  by  Giordano,  and 
represents  the  miracles  of  St.  Benedict, 
the   monastic    Virtues  (placed  in  the 
triangles,  and  Portraits  of  twenty  dis- 
tinguished Benedictines  on  the  sides  of 
the  windows.    Giordano  has  inscribed 
his  name  under  one  of  these  paintings; 
probably  because  he  deemed  them  his 
best  works.    The  Cupola  was  originally 
painted  by  Corenzio,  and  represented 
the  death  of  St.  Benedict,  and  his  as- 
cent to  Heaven  :  but  as  time  and  humi- 
dity had  nearly  destroyed  this  work,  its 
place  has  been  supplied  by  a  modern 
painting.    The   Chapel  of  S.  Gregorio 
the  Great  contains  a  good  picture  by 
Marco   Mazzaroppi,    of  San   Germano. 
The  Chapel  of  Charlemagne  contains  a 
good  picture,  by  Francesco  la  Mura. 
The  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  is 
well  painted  by  Luca  Giordano.    The 
Chapel  of  St.  John  Baptist,  who  is  con- 
sidered as  the  patron  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, contains  a  picture  of  the  Baptism 
of  the  Bedeemer,  by  Solimene,  and  two 
fine  works  by  Conca.    The  Cross-aisle 
is   embellished    with    the    sumptuous 
Tomb  of  Pietro  de'  Medici,  brother  of 
Leo  X.,  and  that  of  Vido  Feramosca,  i 


Baron  of  Mignano.  The  Sacristy  is  a 
spacious  apartment,  with  a  Ceiling 
painted  by  Conca,  and  an  elegant  mo- 
saic pavement.  Th  e  Walnut-tree  Presses 
on  each  side  of  the  apartment  are  em- 
bellished with  exquisite  carved-work, 
representing  Statues,  Bassi-rilievi,  etc.; 
and  the  Presses  are  stored  with  a  rich 
collection  of  Belies  and  Church-plate.  | 
A  very  fine  Organ,  by  Catarinozzi,  com-  j 
pletes  the  treasures  of  this  Church. 

The  conventual  Library  is  spacious 
and  well-lighted;  and  furnished  with 
Walnut-tree  Presses,  handsomely  orna- 
mented with  carved-work.  This  Library 
was  the  repository  of  knowledge  at  a 
period  when  ignorance  and  barbarism 
pervaded  Europe;  and  the  potency  of 
its  Abbots  enabled  them  to  retain  and 
preserve,  during  these  dark  ages,  the 
archives  of  the  Abbey  and  other  manu- 
scripts, in  number  eight  hundred,  all  of 
which  are  deemed  inestimable.    Here, 
according   to   report,  are  a   hundred 
and  forty  sermons,  by  St.  Augustine,  to- 
gether with  various  other  writings  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church ;  several  Ma- 
nuscripts in  the  Gothic  and  Lombard 
character;  a  Codex  evidently  written 
before  the  time  of  Charlemagne;   be- 
cause the  words  are  not  separated  by 
spaces  between  them  (for  he  directed 
that  no  manuscript  should  meet  the 
public  eye  without  having  a  space  be- 
tween all  the  words);  Prayers  addressed 
to  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  penitential 
psalms,  illuminated   with    Miniatures, 
bearing  the  name  of  B.  F.  de  Sandalio, 
and  dated  "  MCCCCLXIX  Oct.  Jan. ; "  a 
Manuscript  with  illuminations   repre- 
senting Birds,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
Giuseppe  Soavi  d'Ascoli,  1686;  a  Ho- 
mer supposed  to  have  been  edited  by 
Eustathius;  a  Dante  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  with  notes  and  variations;  a 
Virgil  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with 
marginal  notes:  some  of  the  earliest 
specimens    of    the    art    of     printing, 
together  with   a    large    collection    of 
printed    scientific    works    in    various 
languages.   Portraits  of  Dante,  S.Fran- 
cesco^  and   S.  Domenio,  and  a  Sedia 
Balnearia  of  rosso  antico,  found  near 
the  banks  of  the  Liris,  are  said  to  be 
preserved  in  one   of  the   apartments 
where  the  archives  are  kept.    Several 
Inscriptions,  found  at  Casinum,  beside 
that  already  named,  may  be  seen  in 
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Ihis  Abbey,  which  owes  many  of  its 
most  precious  materials  to  the  ruins  of 
Casinum,  whence  they  were  brought, 
with  excessive  labour,  up  the  mountain. 

The  fraternity  of  Monte  Casino  con- 
sists, at  present,  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  persons ;  who  receive  Travellers  of 
the  male  sex  with  great  hospitality,  for 
as  long  a  time  as  they  may  like  to  re- 
main. 

The  interior  of  the  Abbey  was  for- 
merly embellished  with  a  considerable 
number  of  fine  pictures;  but  now  they 
are  all  removed  to  the  Studii  at  Naples; 
and  consequently  the  Church,  Sacristy, 
and  Library,  alone  merit  particular 
notice.  The  time  occupied  in  descend- 
ing from  iMonte  Casino  on  foot  is  about 
an  hour. 

From  San  Germano  the  high  road 
proceeds  through  a  most  beautiful  and 
richly-wooded  country,  abounding  with 
magnificent  oaks,  to  the  Inn  of  the 
Melfa,  ten  miles  in  distance.  This  Inn 
^recently  and  handsomely  built)  is  ca- 
pacious, well  situated,  and  provided 
with  a  large  and  pleasant  garden,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  washed  by  the 
Melfis,  now  called  the  Melfa. 

The  ancient  Town  of  Aquinum,  be- 
tween San  Germano  and  the  Hotel  of 
the  Melfa,  is  about  three  miles  distant 
from  that  Hotel;  and  not  more  than  one 
mile  out  of  the  high  road :  it  may,  there- 
fore, be  visited  by  Travellers  on  their 
way  to  Rome,  without  much  inconve- 
nience. 

Aquinum,  now  denominated  Aquino, 
is  described  by  Strabo  and  Silius  Itali- 
cus  as  a  large  city;  and  mentioned  by 
Cicero  as  a  Municipium.  It  became  a 
Roman  Colony  about  the  time  of  the 
Triumviri;  and  is  further  distinguished 
as  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Ju 
venal.  The  site  of  the  ancient  Aqui- 
num is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  modern  town.  In  the  latter  is  a 
dismantled  Church,  the  exterior  of 
which  presentsarchitectural  ornaments 
much  too  well  executed  to  have  been 
the  production  of  the  dark  ages  when 
this  Church  was  built;  and  within  the 
Edifice  are  ancient  Bassi-rilievi,  Sar- 
cophagi (used  as  coffins  by  the  primi- 
tive Christians),  and  large  square  pieces 
of  travertino  with  apertures  on  their 
surface,  resembling  the  Measures  of 
Capacity  found  at  Pompeii.    Ancient 


Inscriptions  indicate  that  this  Church 
was  either  built  near,  or  on,  the  found- 
ations of  a  Temple  dedicated  to  Her- 
cules. A  considerable  number  of  an- 
cient Sepulchres,  some  formed  with 
very  large  and  massive  tiles,  others 
with  stone,  have  been  found  in  this 
vicinity;  as  have  Skeletons,  Ancient 
Armour,  and  Coins.  Beyond  the  Church 
is  a  splendid  Roman  Archway,  orna- 
mented with  Columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  forty  palmi  in  height  by 
sixteen  in  width.  Farther  on,  is  part  of 
the  ViaLatina (in  excellent  condition); 
a  small  Chapel  dedicated  to  San  Tom- 
maso,  Son  of  the  Conte  Landulfo  of 
Aquino;  and  an  ancient  Gate  of  the 
City,  nearly  perfect,  and  resembling  in 
its  form  and  construction  the  Gates  of 
Pompeii.  It  is  composed  of  square 
blocks  of  traverlino;  to  the  solidity  of 
which  stone,  found  in  contiguous 
quarries,  the  durability  of  the  Gale  may 
be  ascribed.  On  each  side  of  this  Gate 
are  remains  of  the  Walls  of  Aquinum, 
composed  of  the  same  sort  of  quadri- 
lateral stones  as  the  Gate,  and  fixed  one 
upon  another  without  cement.  These 
Walls,  four  miles  in  circumference,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  fortified  with  square 
Towers,  and  a  Ditch, which  encompass- 
ed the  fortification;  probably  because 
this  City  was  placed  in  an  open  plain. 
The  next  object  of  interest  beyond  the 
Gate  is  the  Temple  of  Diana,  a  massive 
Ruin,  built  with  travertino.  Part  of  its 
Cella  remains;  and  one  of  its  Walls  is 
forty-eight  palmi  in  height.  Juvenal 
mentions  this  Temple;  near  which  are 
vestiges  of  a  Theatre  constructed  with 
reticulated  brick-work,  and  almost  bu- 
ried in  the  earth;  but  if  it  were  exca- 
vated, there  seems  reason  to  believe  it 
might  yield  a  rich  harvest  to  Antiqua- 
ries. On  the  northern  side  of  Aquinum 
is  the  Temple  of  Ceres-Elvina,  likewise 
mentioned  by  Juvenal;  and  which, 
though  reduced  to  ruins,  is  a  strikingly 
beautiful  piece  of  architecture:  and  a 
Fragment  of  one  of  the  Walls  attracts 
universal  admiration  on  account  of  its 
solidity.  The  Cella  appears  to  have 
been  approached  by  several  steps,  and 
before  it  stood  a  Portico  fifty  palmi  long 
by  thirty-five  wide.  Six  fluted  Columns. 
Fragments  of  which  are  buried  in  the 
adjacent  ground,  supported  this  Por- 
tico, and  were  four  palmi  and  a  half  in 
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diameter.  The  Temple,  after  the  pro- 
mulgation ofChristianity,  was  converted 
into  a  Church,  and  dedicated  to  Saint 
Peter.  The  western  part  of  this  City 
had  another  Gate,  now  destroyed, 
through  which  the  Via  Latina  passed 
on  its  way  to  Fregellce  ;  and  eastward 
of  this  spot  are  Ruins  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre of  Aquinum,  now  transformed 
into  gardens:  vestiges  of  the  Edifice 
may  nevertheless  he  discovered. 

But  to  return  to  the  Inn  of  the  Melfa: 
a  handsome  Bridge  has  heen  lately 
thrown  over  this  torrent,  and  is  crossed 
by  Travellers  immediately  after  they 
leave  the  Inn,  on  their  way  to  Arce  and 
Ceprano.  To  the  latter  Town,  which 
belongs  to  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  and 
has  a  Frontier  Custom-house,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  Inn  of  the  Melfa  is  about 
eight  miles. 

The  High  Road  to  Rome  turns  to  the 
left,  beyond  Arce, and  near  a  spot  called 
Fohtanelle:  but  Travellers  who  enjoy 
fine  scenery,  and  wish  to  visit  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  cities,  usually  deviate 
from  the  direct  road,  by  going  to  Ar- 
pino;  a  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles 
from  the  Inn  of  the  Melfa;  thence  pro- 
ceeding to  Isola  di  Sora,  to  see  the  Falls 
of  the  Liris  ;  and  from  Isola  going  by  a 
lower  road  to  Ceprano. 

Four  miles  from  the  Inn  of  the  Melfa 
Travellers  are  presented  with  the  sight 
of  Arce  and  Rocca  d'Arce;  the  first 
placed  on  the  side  of  a  lofty  and  barren 
mountain,  the  second  on  its  summit. 
This  last,  a  picturesque  ancient  For- 
tress, probably  the  Citadel  of  Arce,  is 
encompassed  with  gigantic  walls,which, 
during  former  ages,  must  have  render- 
ed it  unassailable.  Arce,  anciently  de- 
nominated Arx,  is  a  very  ancient  Vol- 
scian  Town,  where  several  remains,  in- 
teresting to  antiquaries,  may  still  be 
found.  Its  walls,  viewed  from  the  high 
road  near  which  it  stands,  appear  to 
he  polygonal;  but  the  Author  of  this 
work  unfortunately  had  not  time  to  ex- 
amine them.  On  the  right,  a  little  way 
beyond  Arce,  is  a  lofty  and  beautiful  hill, 
on  which,  near  a  spot  now  called  Fon- 
tanabona,  Quintus  Cicero,  as  we  learn 
from  letters  addressed  to  him  by  his 
brother,  had  a  Villa.  It  was  called  Ar- 
canum, from  being  situated  near  Arx  ; 
and  some  vestiges  of  its  buildings  yet 
remain.     Beyond  this  spot  the  road 


gradually  ascends  a  bold  ridge  of  the 
Apennine,  amidst  magnificent  woods, 
and  Volscian  Fortresses,  placed  on  the 
pinnacles  of  stately  mountains,  and 
displaying  picturesque  and  gigantic 
ruins  of  colossal  Walls,  and  Citadels 
once  impregnable;  till  at  length  it 
reaches  the  entrance  to  Arpino;  which 
town  is  situated  on  the  acclivity  of  two 
hills,  and  claims  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  birth-place  of  two  highly-dis- 
tinguished Romans,  Caius  Marius,  and 
Marcus  Tullius  Cicero.  It  s^ems,  how- 
ever, more  probable,  judging  from  the 
works  of  the  latter,  that  he  was  born  in 
an  Islet  formed  by  the  river  Fibrenus, 
and  the  property  and  residence  of  his 
ancestors.  This  Islet,  now  called  San 
Domenico  Abate,  from  a  Monastery  and 
Church  dedicated  to  San  Domenico, 
which  stand  there,  is  supposed  to  have 
heen  the  spot  where  the  scene  of  the 
great  Orator's  dialogues  with  Atticus 
and  Quintus  Cicero,  on  Legislation,  is 
laid.  A  contiguous  Islet,  called  Car- 
nello,  likewise  claims  the  honour  of  be- 
ing the  birth-place  of  Cicero. 

Arpinum,  now  Arpino,  and  once  a 
Volscian  City,  was  conquered  by  the 
Samnites ;  but  having  been  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Romans, itbecame  aMuni- 
cipium;  and  its  citizens  were  enrolled 
in  the  Cornelian  Tribe.  The  rude  and 
primitive  simplicity  of  the  customs  of 
Arpinum  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Cicero's  letters;  and  that  part  of  the 
Town  called  Civitavecchia  contains  an 
ancient  Cistern,  foundations  of  Walls, 
and  three  subterraneous  Arches  called, 
by  the  inhabitants,  "  I  muri  di  Cece  :" 
and  probably  theTuins  of  the  paternal 
mansion  of  the  Ciceros,  which  devolved 
by  inheritance  on  Quintus,  brother  of 
the  orator.  This  part  of  the  Town  like- 
wise contains  vestiges  of  a  Street,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Via  Graca,  mentioned 
by  Cicero  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his 
brother,  and  still  retaining  wheel-tracks 
of  ancient  carriages :  its  pavement  con- 
sists of  irregular  flags,  like  those  seen 
in  the  Via  Appia,  but  smaller.  On  the 
right  of  the  modern  entrance  toCivita 
Vecchia  is  a  Pointed  Arch,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Gateway  of  the  ancient 
Town  ;  and  consisting  of  eleven  colossal 
stones  laid  on  each  other  without  ce- 
ment, and  peculiarly  interesting  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  gate  of  Tirynthus 
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in  Greece,  described  by  Mr.Dodwell  in 
his  Travels  through  that  country.  The 
Signora  Marianna  Dionigi,  in  .  her 
"  Yiaggi  nel  Lazio,"  has  given  an  en- 
graving of  this  Arch,  called  by  her  "  La 
Porta  acuminati  di  Civita  Vecchia  in 
Arpino."  The  walls  of  Arpinum,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  are  perfect, 
and  constructed  with  the  same  huge 
stones  as  the  Gate.  These  stones,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  may  be  called  oblong, 
or  square,  with  some  of  their  corners 
rounded  off,  probably  by  time.  They 
are  fixed  firmly  on  each  other  by  their 
own  immense  weight,  without  being 
cemented ;  and  form  a  well-built  and 
lofty  fortification  six  or  eight  feet  thick, 
and  strengthened  at  intervals  by  low 
Towers;  some  of  which,  however,  es- 
pecially those  in  the  Citadel,  are  of  a 
much  later  date  than  the  Walls;  and 
appear  to  be  Roman  work,  added  to  in 
the  middle  ages.  Romanelli  conjectures 
that  these  Walls  are  of  Oscan  origin; 
but  it  has  been  already  mentioned,  on 
the  authority  of  Strabo,  that  the  Oscans 
usually  dwelt  in  villages,  and  built 
no  towns  enclosed  by  walls:  it  seems, 
therefore,  more  probable  that  the  Walls 
in  question,  and  those  of  the  whole  line 
of  Volscian  Fortresses  on  this  route, 
were  erected  by  the  Tyrrheni-Pelasgi, 
who  (as  likewise  already  mentioned) 
migrated  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
about  a  hundred  years  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  gradually  spread  them- 
selves over  the  whole  of  ancient  Italy: 
and  what  strengthens  this  belief  is  the 
resemblance  between  the  still  existing 
walls  of  several  ancient  cities  ofGreece, 
and  those  of  Arpinum,  Alatrium, 
Anagnia,  Atina,  and  Arx;  added  to 
which  the  fortifications  of  Alatrium 
appear  to  have  been  constructed  in  so 
masterly  a  style,  that  they  may  fairly  be 
attributed  to  thesfi  Tyrrheni,  whose 
knowledge  of  architecture  was  such  that 
they  were  selected  by  the  Athenians  to 
construct  the  walls  of  their  Acropolis. 
The  costumes  likewise  of  the  peasants 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  especially 
the  boots  of  the  men,  precisely  re- 
semble those  described  by  Homer  as 
being  worn  by  the  Greeks.  The  natives 
of  Arpino,  however,  trace  their  origin 
from  a  deified  Hero  :  gravely  asserting 
that  they  are  descended  from  Saturn, 
and  that  their  Walls  were  erected  by 


Giants:  and  really  it  seems  as  if  gigantic 
hands  alone  could  have  lifted  such  huge 
blocks  of  an  extremely  ponderous  ma- 
terial, and  then  fixed  them  scientifically 
one  upon  another,  so  as  to  defy  the  ra- 
vages of  time,  and  bid  fair  to  last  to 
eternity. 

Remains  of  the  ancient  Cloaca,  stu- 
pendous with  respect  to  masonry,  may 
be  seen  near  the  Porta  dell'  Arco ;  con- 
tiguous to  which  are  some  colossal 
stones,  placed  like  the  opus  incertum  of 
Vitruvius,  and  called  by  the  Arpinates 
the  monument  of  their  renowned  Proge- 
nitor Saturnus.  The  other  four  Volscian 
Fortresses,  already  mentioned,  equally 
claim  Saturnus  as  their  first  sovereign  ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  unlikely  that  a 
martial  chief,  so  denominated,  might, 
soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Italy  by  the 
Pelasgi,  have  possessed  himself  of  the 
Fortresses  in  question;  and,  if  he  go- 
verned his  followers  equitably,  it  seems 
probable  that  they,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  remote  ages,  might 
have  deified  him  after  his  death. 

On  the  site  of  the  Church  of  S.Maria  di 
Civita  at  Arpino  was  found  an  Inscrip- 
tion denoting,  that  a  Temple  dedicated 
to  Mercurius  Lanarius  once  stood  on 
this  spot;  a  circumstance  which  seems 
to  prove  that  the  great  woollen-manu- 
factory carried  on  at  the  present  mo- 
ment in  Arpino,  to  the  very  considerable 
pecuniary  benefit  of  its  numerous  inha- 
bitants, is  of  remote  origin.  The  In- 
scription alluded  to  runs  thus  :— 

tem  PLVM  SACRO 

pat  ri  mercvrio  lan  ario. 

On  the  lower  part  of  this  Hill  stands 
the  Church  of  San  Michele:  which  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  another 
Volscian  Temple,  probably  consecrated 
to  the  Muses,  because  remains  of  nine 
small  niches  may  be  traced  in  the  an- 
cient part  of  the  building.  On  the  op- 
posite Hill, called  Civita  Falconaria,  are 
ruins  of  a  large  palace  denominated  the 
Castello,  and  supposed  to  have  belonged, 
in  modern  times,  to  Ladislaus,-King  of 
Naples ;  but,  at  a  more  early  period,  the 
ground  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by 
the  habitation  of  Marius.  Plutarch, how- 
ever, mentions  that  Marius,  during  his 
youthful  days,  resided  at  a  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Arpinum,  and  called 
Cirrhceatce. 
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In  this  neighbourhood  likewise  stood 
Atina,  {')  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  Italy;  so  ancient,  if  we  may  credit 
Virgil,  that  it  was  a  place  of  importance 
during  the  Trojan  war :  and  its  strong 
position,  among  the  loftiest  summits  of 
the  Apennine,  is  noticed  by  Silius  Itali- 
cus.  After  having  been  conquered  by  the 
Samnites,  like  most  of  the  Fortresses  in 
this  district,  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans, 
a.  u.  c.  440;  and  we  learn  from  Cicero 
that  it  subsequently  became  a  large, 
populous, and  distinguished  Praefectura. 
Frontinus  says  it  was  colonised  during 
the  reign  of  Nero :  and  an  old  Inscription 
gives  it  the  title  of  Municipium.  The 
ancient  City,  which  claimed  Saturnus 
as  its  founder,  is  destroyed;  but  the 
modern  Town  occupies  a  part  of  its  site; 
and  stands  on  a  commanding  eminence 
near  the  source  of  the  Melfa.  The  an- 
cient Citadel  is  reported  to  have  been 
peculiarly  strong.  The  Amphitheatre,  a 
noble  edifice,  stood  on  a  hill  now  call- 
ed S.  Giovanni  e  S.  Stefano ;  and  a  most 
interesting  Fragment  of  the  ancient 
Walls  is  still  discoverable,  and  proves 
them  to  have  been  constructed  with 
colossal  masses  of  smooth  stone  beau- 
tifully joined  together  wilhout  cement, 
and  in  shape  much  less  irregular  than 
those  which  form  the  walls  of  Arpinum. 
On  the  right  of  the  Town  are  remains  of 
a  Roman  Edifice,  commonly  called  a 
Triumphal  Arch,  though,  according  to 
some  opinions,  it  was  a  Sepulchre. 

The  Tyrian  purple  costume  of  the  fe- 
male peasants  of  Atina  merits  notice,  it 
being  perfectly  Grecian,  and  very  ele- 
gant. 

From  Arpino  a  mule-trackleadsdown 
to  Isola  di  Sora;  where  the  falls  of  the 
Liris  are  well  worth  visiting.  The  path, 
though  stony,  is  safe,  either  for  horses 
or  mules;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
tolerable  saddles  at  Arpino  usually  com- 
pels Travellers  to  walk  down ;  and  a  full 
hour  should  be  allowed  for  this  walk  ; 
not  on  account  of  the  distance,  but  the 
roughness  of  the  way.  A  carriage-road 
was,  however,  in  the  year  1833,  mak- 
ing, though  not  finished. 

The  Island  called  Isola  di  Sora  con- 
tains a  flourishing  Village,  entered  by 
means  of  two  Bridges  thrown  over  the 

(<)  Atina  is  twelve  miles  from  Isola  di 
Sora;  and  Alatri  about  the  same  distance. 


Liris;  on  the  right  of  the  first  is  a  fine 
Fall  of  that  river,  which  rushes  down  a 
perpendicular  rock,  eighty  feet  high  ; 
and  on  the  right  of  the  second  is  another 
Fall  of  the  same  river,  which  is  precipi- 
tated down  a  broken  inclined  plane,  in 
length  five  hundred  feet,  and  presenting 
a  beautiful  union  of  cataract  and  cas- 
cade.   Brilliant  rainbows  adorn  these 
Falls,  whenever  they  are  illuminated  by 
the  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun  ;  and  near 
the  last-named  fall  is  a  large  paper-mill, 
the  water  rushing  from  which  increases 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  Adjoin- 
ing to  this  mill  are  some  pretty  fields 
leading  to  the  Cascatelle,  or  lesser  Falls 
of  the  Liris,  five  or  six  in  number  ;  and 
owing  to  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  very  cu- 
rious petrifactions  with  which  they  are 
surrounded,  extremely  picturesque  and 
interesting.     The  waters  of  the  Liris 
are  sulphureous,  and  appear  to  possess 
the  same  petrifying  powers  as  those  of 
the  Silarus,  which  flows  near  Paestum. 
The  Liris  rises  near  the  Fucine  Lake, 
and  receives,  not  far  from   Sora,  the 
abundant  and  lucid  waters  of  theFibre- 
nus,  a  stream,  even  in  the  height   of 
summer,  so  cold  as  to  numb  the  human 
hand  if  plunged  into  it  for  a  few  seconds 
only.  This  rapid  river,  which  surrounds 
the  Arpine  Villa  of  Cicero,  is  now  deno- 
minated II  fiume  della  Posla ;  and  a  ferry 
near  the  Cascatelle  of  the  Liris  leads  to 
the  Islet  of  San  Domenico  Abate,  and 
likewise  to  the  Isola  di  Carnella,  which 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Cicero.    The 
Convent  dedicated  to  San  Domenico, 
and  erected  on  the  first-named  Islet, 
a.  d.  1030,  occupies  the  site,  and  was 
built  with  the  materials,  of  the  Arpine 
Villa.    Fragments  of  opus reticulatum, 
columns,  bases,  capitals,  etc.,  are  scat- 
tered round  the  Convent,  or  immured  in 
its  walls;  and  showthat  the  Doric  Order 
chiefly  prevailed  in  the  Villa.    On  the 
adjacent  Islet  of  Carnella  stands  a  pic- 
turesque   and    very    ancient    Tower, 
mantled  with  ivy,  and  called  La  Torre 
di  Cicerone;  and  beyond  these  Cicero- 
nian Isles  is  an  ancient  Roman  Bridge, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Father  ofCicero,  and  originally  consist- 
ing of  three  Arches,  though  one  alone 
remains  visible.  (a) 

(>)  From  the  paper-mill  to  the  Arpine 
Villa  is  one  mile. 
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Sora,  a  Town  which  preserves  its  an- 
cieut  name,  lies  about  two  miles  from 
Isola,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris :  it 
was  taken  from  the  Volsci  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  senlaColony  thither,A.u.  c. 
452.  The  Sorani,  however,  revolted  in 
favour  of  the  Samnites,  after  having  put 
to  the  sword  the  Roman  Settlers;  but 
the  Samnites  were  subsequently  cxpel- 
led,andSora  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  The  lake  of  Fuscino,  an- 
ciently Lacus  Fuscinus,  is,  according 
to  report,  only  twelve  miles  from  Sora  : 
but  the  road  does  not  appear  to  be 
practicable  for  carriages.  This  Lake, 
situated  in  a  district  which  oncebelong- 
ed  to  the  Marsi,  is  above  forty  miles  in 
circumference  ;  though  it  nowhere 
exceeds  twenty  fathoms  in  depth.  («) 
Strabo,  however,  compares  it  to  an  in- 
land sea.  The  small  river  Pitonius, 
now  called  the  Giovenco,  flowed  into  it 
on  the  north-east  side,  and  was  said  not 
to  mix  its  waters  (the  coldest  in  Italy) 
with  those  of  the  Lake.  This  river  is 
supposed  to  have  emerged  by  a  subter- 
ranean channel  near  Tibur,  and  became, 
under  the  appellation  of  Aqua  Marcia, 
the  purest  water,  except  the  Aqua  Virgo, 
which  Rome  received  from  her  nume- 
rous aqueducts.  As  the  Fucine  Lake 
was  liable  to  overflow  and  inundate  the 
surrounding  land,  Julius  Caesar  had  in- 
tended to  find  a  vent  for  its  waters;  but 
death  frustrated  his  benevolent  design, 
which  was  not  carried  into  effect  till 
the  reign  of  Claudius ;  who,  after  conti- 
nual labour  of  eleven  years,  during 
which  period  thirty  thousand  men  were 
constantly  empJoyed,  succeeded  in  cut- 
ting a  subterranean  canal,  three  miles 
long,  through  the  heart  of  a  mountain 
from  the  Lake  to  the  banks  of  the  Liris. 
To  communicate  light  and  air  to  the 
workmen,  shafts  were  sunk  with  incre- 
dible toil;  some  being  perpendicular, 
other  inclining  horizontally.  Of  these 
a  considerable  number  have  been  dis- 
covered; one  of  which  is  five  hundred 
palmi'deep  and  twenty  in  width.  Among 
the  inclined  cuniculi  nearest  the  Lake, 
one  is  about  a  hundred  palmi  in  depth 
and  thirty  in  width;  another,  perpendi- 
cular and  contiguous,  is  three  hundred 
palmi  deep,   by  fifteen   wide;  and  a 

(l)  According  to  some  computations,  the 
Fucine  lake  is  not  more,  on  an  average, 


fourth,  near  the  exit  of  the  Emissario 
toward  the  Liris,  is  four  hundred  palmi 
in  depth,  and  Gfteen  in  width.  On  the 
completion  of  this  great  worka  splendid 
but  sanguinary*show,a  realNaumachia, 
was  exhibited  on  the  Lake,  in  presence 
of  Claudius  and  Agrippina  ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded that  the  Emperor,  by  entreaties 
and  menaces,  urged  the  numerous  com- 
batants, who  manned  large  galleys,  to 
give  him  the  cruel  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  sacrifice  their  lives  in  sport.  It  is 
likewise  recorded  thata  superb  banquet 
was  prepared  for  him  and  his  Consort 
close  to  the  Emissario;  but  no  sooner 
were  the  sluices  opened  than  the  im- 
perial guests  fled  precipitately,  panic- 
struck  by  the  noise  of  the  air  and  the 
convulsion  of  the  earth,  occasioned  by 
the  sudden  intromission  of  so  immense 
a  weight  of  water  into  so  confined  a 
space.  Adrian  afterwards  repaired  this 
work  of  Claudius;  and  theRoman  Rulers 
of  the  present  day  are  following  his 
example. 

Among  the  remains  of  ancient  towns 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  are  those  of 
Alba  Fucentia.  which  became  a  Roman 
Colony  a.  u.c.  450 ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  its  strong  and  secluded  situation,  was 
selected  by  theRoman  Senateas  a  place 
of  residence  for  captives  of  rank,  and 
likewise  for  notorious  offenders.  Syphax 
was  imprisoned  here,  as  were  Perseus, 
Kingof  Macedon,  and  his  son  Alexander. 
The  ruins  of  Alba,  which  are  consider- 
able, may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  from  the  modern  town,  and  not  far 
from  the  northern  shore  of  the  Lake. 
Antinum,  a  municipal  city  of  the  Marsi, 
likewise  stood  in  this  vicinity;  and  its 
walls,  built  with  massive  blocks  of  stone, 
are  still  discoverable. 

From  Isola  di  Sora  Travellers  (as 
already  mentioned)  usually  go  by  the 
lower  road  to  Ceprano,  the  frontier  town 
of  the  Roman  State. 

Ceprano  appears  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Fregellce,  judging  from 
Strabo,  who  describes  that  town  as 
being  near  the  Liris,  and  close  to  the 
Via  Latina,  one  of  the  Stations  on 
which  road  was  denominated  Fregella- 
num.  Cepraiio  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Liris;  and  is  entered  from  the 

than  twelve  or,  at  the  utmosl,  thirteen  feet 
deep. 
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Neapolitan  frontier  by  a  bridge  thrown 
over  that  river;  it  likewise  borders  on 
the  Via  Latina.  Fragellce,  the  Capital 
of  a  considerable  district,  which  be- 
longed first  to  the  Sidicini,  and  succes- 
sively to  IheVolsci  and  the  Samnites,  was 
at  length  conquered  and  colonised  by 
the  Romans,  a.  u.  c.  427,  and  after- 
wards captured  by  Pyrrhus,  when 
advancing  against  Rome  :  it  likewise 
suffered  from  the  ravages  of  Hannibal's 
troops,  but  survived  these  disasters, 
and  became  so  prosperous  and  arrogant 
that  it  rebelled  against  the  Romans,  and 
was  consequently  besieged  by  L.  Opi- 
mius,  taken,  and  nearly  destroyed. 
Ceprano  contains  nothing  likely  to 
attract  the  attention  of  a  Traveller, 
except  a  public  Lavatore,  shaded  by 
willows,  and  exceedingly  picturesque; 
together  with  a  recently  opened,  large, 
and  tolerably  furnished  Inn. 

From  Ceprano  to  Frosinone  the  dis- 
tance is  twelve  miles,  and  the  country 
beautiful.  Frosinone  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Frusino,  a  large   and 
powerful    Latian   city   placed   on  the 
Via  Latina,  at  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  whose  base  is  washed  by  the 
river  Cosa,   Frusino  was  deprived  by 
Rome  of  its  territories  for  having  incited 
the  Hernici  to  war,  a.  u.  c.  450  :  but  it 
is  named  by  Frontinus  among  the  Co- 
lonies, and  by  Festus  among  the  Pras- 
fecturae.  The  ascent  to  this  magnifi- 
cently-situated town  is  long  and  steep, 
especially  on  the  side  nearest  to  Ce- 
prano;  but  oxen  are   always  kept  in 
readiness  to  assist  in  drawing  up  the 
carriages  of  Travellers.  Remains  of  the 
ancient  Walls  may   be    found,   inter- 
spersed with  those  which  now  encircle 
the  town.  The  best  Hotel  is  on  the  out- 
side of  the  walls,  and  near  the  river;  it 
has  been  recently  built,  and  one  wing 
of  the  house  still  continues  unfinished; 
the  accommodations,  however,  are  at 
present  very  tolerable,  and  when  this 
Inn  is  completed  it  will  be  a  good  one. 
Beyond  Frosinone  an  excellent  Road, 
on  the  right,  leads  to  Veroli ;  and  thence 
to  Alatri;  making  a  deviation  from  the 
High  Road  of  between  eight  and  nine 
miles,  Veroli  being  somewhat  above 
four   miles   from   Frosinone,  and  the 
same  distance  from  Alatri. 

Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  Acropolis 
of  A1  atrium   (now   Alatrij    the   most 


perfect  and  stupendous  remains  of  a 
Pelasgic  Fortress  hitherto  discovered 
in  Italy,  might  hire  a  light  carriage  at 
Frosinone,  visit  the  Acropolis  of  Ala- 
trium,  and  proceed  thence  to  Feren- 
tino,  which  stands  on  the  way  to 
Rome. 

The  land  between  Frosinone  and 
Veroli  is  well  cultivated;  the  views  are 
beautiful;  and  the  multitudes  of  neat 
little  huts  lately  erected  for  the  peasants  I 
occupied  in  tilling  a  considerable 
number  of  newly-planted  olive-gardens 
and  vineyards, announce  the  prosperity 
of  this  mountainous  district.  The  Road 
winds  through  a  luxuriant  vale,  till  it 
ascends  to  Veroli,  the  ancient  Verulce, 
a  Town  of  the  Hernici,  mentioned  by 
Florus,  and  containing  vestiges  of  a 
Pelasgic  Wall.  The  modern  Town  is  well 
built;  and  the  view  it  commands  of  the 
Apennine,  Frosinone,  and  the  circum- 
jacent plain,  may  vie  in  grandeur  with 
the  finest  scenes  Italy  can  boast. 

Alatriam fp\aced  on  a  roman  tic,  steep, 
and  lofty  eminence,  and  defended  by 
walls   more   gigantic    and   apparently 
more  ancient  than  any  of  those  hitherto 
described,  has  a  just  title  to  the  name  it 
bears,   that   of  a   Saturnian   fortress. 
Plautus  mentions  it  in  his  comedy  of 
the   Captives,  under   the   Greek   form 
"  AtacTptov."      In  Strabo  it   is  written 
"  A>£rptov."    Cicero   calls   it  a  Muni- 
cipium;  and  Frontinus  describes  it  as 
a  Colony.  Its  Acropolis  crowns  the  lofty 
mountain  on  the  slope  of  which  stands 
the  Town,  encompassed  by  remains  of 
Walls  two  miles  in  extent,  and  construct- 
ed with  blocks  of  calcareous  stones, 
astonishingly  large,  firmly   united  by 
their  immense  weight  alone,  and    in 
shape  oblong  or  polygonal.  On  three  of 
these  stones  are  three  rudely-sculptured 
Bassi-rilievi:  one  represents  a  youth 
with  a  vase  on  his  head;  another  was 
probably  meant  to  personify  the  protect- 
ing deity  of  Alatrium;  and  the  third, 
which  makes  part  of  the  Pelasgic  Wall 
within  the   Porta  Bellona,  now  Porta 
San  Pietro,  particularly  merits  notice, 
because  it  is  wrought  in   one  of  the 
gigantic  stones  which  compose  the  wall, 
and  evidently  coeval  with  it.  On  the 
long  ascent  to  the  Town  the  Porta  San 
Pietro  presents  itself;  and  at  this  Gate 
Travellers  usually  get  out  of  their  car- 
riages, in  order  to  walk  up  to  the  Aero- 
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polis;    the    road    thither   not    being 
carrozzabile.  The  Tower  on  the  left  of 
the  Porta  San  Pietro  bears  the  stamp  of 
the  dark  ages;  but  the  Porta  San  Pietro 
andotherGatesofthe  Town  are  ancient. 
The  Acropolis  appears  to  have  been  of 
a  quadrilateral  shape.    It  was  encom- 
passed by  double  Walls,  calculated,  on 
account  of  their  colossal  strength  and 
solidity,  to  set  time  at  defiance;  and 
though  various  circumstances  concur 
to   establish  a   belief  that  they  were 
erected  by  theTyrrheni-Pelasgi  previous 
to  the  Trojan  war,  one  Angle  of  the 
outer  Wall,  called  seventy-four  palmi  in 
height,  but  apparently  under-rated,  still 
remains  entire,  and  even  unimpaired  by 
a  long  lapse  of  ages.  This  angular  Wall 
is  composed  of  fifteen  stones  only  ;  and 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  admi- 
ration and  amazement;  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  how  they  were  lifted 
into  their  present  position,  and  joined 
together  unaided  by  cement,  and  with 
a  nicety  almost  unparalleled.  The  Walls 
in  question  are  said  to  resemble  those 
of  Tiryns  in  the    Peloponnesus;  they 
exhibit  a  smooth   surface   formed  by 
irregular  polygonal  stones.  The  princi- 
pal Ingress  to  this  Citadel  is  wonderful 
in  point  of  strength,  and  similar  in  con- 
struction to  the  Gates  of  the  Pyramids 
at  Memphis.    The  Architraves,  three  in 
number,  lie  flat  upon  the  huge  side- 
walls,  so  as  to  form  a  covered  corridor; 
and  each  Architrave  is  twenty-two  palmi 
in  length.    There    evidently  were  an 
outer  and  an  inner  gate ;  and  the  corri- 
dor between  them  extended  some  way. 
The  present  road  to  the  Acropolis  is 
opposite  to  the  ancient  entrance,  and 
appears  to  have  been   made  by    the 
modern    Alatrini,    to    facilitate   their 
communication  with  the    Vescovato; 
which  is  built  on  part  of  the  interior 
Walls   of  the    Fortress.    One   of  the 
exterior  Walls,  situated  on  the  right  of 
this  modern  road,  contains  a  Sally-port, 
constructed  like  the  principal  Ingress 
already  described,  and  leading  into  a 
Subterranean   Passage  above   six  feet 
high,  with  a  beautiful  semicircular  roof: 
this  passage  penetrates  to  the  centre 
of  the  Fortress  :  and  after  examining 
the  Sally-port,  on  the  outside  of  which 
are  remains  of  two  Bassi-rilievi,  Tra- 
vellers   should    proceed   to    a   small 
modern  door,  opening  on  steps  which 


lead  to  a  Garden,  where  the  angular 
Wall,  so  peculiarly  worth  notice,  may 
be  seen  from  its  foundation  to  its 
summit.  After  quitting  the  Garden, 
Travellers  should  ascend  to  the  Piazza 
where  the  Vescovato,  or  Cathedral,  has 
been  erected;  which  Piazza  displays  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  Acropolis. 
The  rocky  eminence  whereon  this 
Fortress  was  placed  is  full  of  spacious 
subterranean  Passages,  beside  that  al- 
ready mentioned;  some  of  them  having 
served  as  aqueducts,  while  others  faci- 
litated the  admission  of  necessaries  for 
the  garrison.  The  roofs  of  the  Passages 
are  all  semicircular;  and  in  some  of 
them  Mosaic  pavements  may,according 
to  report,  be  traced;  though  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  explore  these  subterranean 
roads,  as  they  are  not  exempt  from 
mephilic  air. 

The  modern  Town  of  Alatri  is  ill-built; 
but  opulent,  populous,  and  celebrated 
for  its  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth. 
One  of  its  streets  appears  to  have  been 
lately  new-paved,  and  is  tolerably  wide 
and  clean;  the  others  are  narrow  and 
dirty. 

A  large  and  affluent  Certosa,  placed 
in  profound  retirement  about  three 
miles  from  the  Town,  affords  accommo- 
dation to  Travellers  of  the  male  sex  who 
explore  this  interesting  part  of  the 
Apennine :  and  not  far  from  the  Mo- 
nastery is  a  famous  Grotto,  peculiarly 
rich  in  stalactites:  they  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  seen  to  advantage  without  the 
aid  of  several  torches. 

From  Frosinone  to  Ferentino  the  dis- 
tance is  six  miles,  and  the  country 
beautiful. 

Ferentino,  the  ancient  Ferentinum, 
stands  on  an  eminence  close  to  the 
high  road  :  Travellers,  therefore,  on  ap- 
proaching this  Town,  should  descend 
from  their  carriages  and  walk  through 
it ;  first,  however,  noticing  a  Monument 
seen  distinctly  from  the  road,  and  cut 
out  of  the  rock  upon  which  the  walls  of 
Ferentino  are  erected.  OntheFrosinone 
side  of  the  Town  a  path  leads  to  one  of 
the  ancient  Gates  of  entrance.  Ferenti- 
num  was  occupied  in  early  ages  by  the 
Volscians;  and  its  inhabitants,  like  the 
citizens  of  Arpino,  suppose  themselves 
descended  from  Saturnus.  It  was  sub- 
sequently conquered  by  the  Romans; 
who  bestowed  it  on  the  Hernici;  but, 
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in  the  days  of  Gracchus,  it  appears  to 
have  heen  under  the  protection  of 
Rome,  though  governed  by  its  own 
laws.  Its  walls  are  extensive ;  the  lower 
part  being,  generally  speaking,  com- 
posed of  immense  oblong  or  irregular 
polygonal  stones,  joined  firmly  together 
without  cement,  the  upper  part  Roman 
masonry.  Towers  defended  these  walls ; 
for  Livy,  speaking  ofa  war  during  which 
Ferentinum  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  reports  that  when  the 
Consul  entered  the  Town  he  found 
universal  silence,  and  saw  no  arms  nor 
men  on  the  walls  or  towers.  The  Town 
appears  to  have  had  originally  three 
Gates,  beside  those  leading  to  the 
Citadel;  that  already  mentioned  is 
nearly  perfect,  and  consists  of  one 
outside  and  one  inside  semicircular 
Archway,  with  a  corridor  (the  roof  of 
which  is  destroyed)  between  them.  The 
length  of  the  corridor  is  twenty-eight 
feel;  the  width  ofeach  Archway  thirteen 
feet;  and  this  entrance  would  resemble 
that  fronting  the  east  at  Pactum,  were 
it  more  lofty.  The  blocks  of  stone  with 
which  the  structure  is  composed  are,  in 
general,  oblong,  extremely  large,  and 
fixed  together  without  cement.  On  the 
same  side  of  the  Town  is  a  narrow  an- 
cient Archway,  called  Porta  Sanguina- 
ria,in  consequence  of  a.bloody  conflict 
which  took  place  on  this  spot.  The  Arch 
is  semicircular,  and  quite  perfect;  the 
stones  which  compose  it  are  colossal; 
and  one  of  the  side  walls  of  this  Gate 
(apparently  more  than  twenty  feet  high 
to  the  centre  of  the  Arch]  is  constructed 
with  five  stones  only.  The  Porta  San  I' 
Agata  is  supposed  to  beancient;  though 
very  few  of  its  original  materials  remain. 
On  this  side  of  the  Town  stands  a 
Church,  said  to  have  been  erected  on 
the  site  ofa  heathen  temple ;  and  on  an 
opposite  eminence,  not  far  distant,  are 
remains  of  the  Citadel.  The  lower  part 
of  the  Walls  of  this  Fortress  consists  of 
polygonal  stones  presenting  an  even 
surface,  and,  generally  speaking,  placed 
in  straight  lines  one  above  another  : 
they   are    neatly   and    firmly    united 
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without  cement,  and  several  of  them 
appear  to  be  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
palmi  in  length.  Roman  masonry  sur- 
mounts this  Pelasgic  work;  and  the 
Vescovato,  which  rests  upon  the  former, 
is  called,  though  improperly,  a  Gothic 
edifice.  The  Gate  leading  to  the  spot 
occupied  by  this  Church  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  was  in  all  probability  the 
ancient  ingress  to  the  Citadpl;  which 
appears  to  have  been  strengthened  by 
lowers  built,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  Emperors.  Here  are 
vestiges  of  four  Reservoirs  for  Water,  a 
subterranean  Aqueduct,  and  a  magni- 
ficent Receptacle  for  Grain  now  filled 
up.  Considerable  remains  of  ancient 
Corridors  with  semicircular  roofs  are 
likewise  found  here;  and  a  subterranean 
Passage  for  troops  seems  to  have  led 
from  one  of  the  towers  to  a  Sally-port. 
This  subterranean  Passage,  however, 
cannot  be  explored,  an  architrave  having 
fallen  down  and  blocked  itup.  Timehas 
spared  some  noble  specimens  of  the 
Wallsof  theCitadel;  which,  with  respect 
to  the  immense  size  of  the  stones,  and 
the  masterly  manner  in  which  they  are 
united,  infinitely  surpass  the  Walls  of 
the  Town. 

Between  five  and  six  miles  beyond 
Ferentino,  and  within  sight  of  the  High 
Road,  is  a  line  of  Ruins,  probably  the 
remains  of  an  Aquednctwhichconveyed 
water  to  the  ancient  City  ofAnagnia; 
for  on  an  eminence  not  far  from  these 
Ruins,  and  about  six  miles  distant  from 
Ferentino,  stands  the  modern  Town  of 
Anagni,  where,  perhaps,  stood  the 
Acropolis  of  the  ancient  City.  Below  the 
modern  Town  is  a  semicircular  Pile, 
called  by  the  natives  an  ancient  Roman 
Theatre;  though  it  has  more  the  appear- 
ance of  Piscinae  tit  stands  on  or  near 
the  site  ofthe  ancientTown,contiguous 
toa  Place  called  Villamagna.(')  Anagnia 
arrogates  to  itself  the  honour  of  having 
been  a  Saturnian  Fortress,  encompassed 
by  polygonal  Walls;  of  which,  however, 
it  is  difficult  now  to  discover  any  re- 
mains. This  City,  once  the  Capital  of 
the  Hernici,  a  people  supposed  to  have 


(l)  From  the  Station  on  the  Via  Latvia, 
anciently  called  Compitwn  Jnagninum,  and 
now  Villamagna,  an  ancient  road  went 
straight  to  Prcenesle:  this  road  still  exist*; 
and  if  it  be  passable  for  carriages,  Travellers 


might  drive  to  Anagni  from  Ferentino,  and 
from  Anagni  by  Palestrina  to  Rome.  This 
deviation  from  the  Via  Latina  would,  how- 
ever, considerably  increase  the  distance. 
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been  of  Oscan origin,  possessed  a  fertile 
territory;  and  is  called  by  Cicero,  who 
had  a  farm  in  its  neighbourhood,  Mu- 
nicipium  ornatissimum.  It  was  colonis- 
ed by  Drusus.  On  that  part  of  the  High 
Road  which  approaches  nearest  to  the 
modern  Town  of  Anagni,  a  handsome 
Hotel  is  building.  The  High  Road  hither 
passes  through  a  barren  plain,  inter- 
spersed with  dismantled  Castles  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  Roman  Watch-towers, 
one  of  which  is  nearly  perfect,  and 
surrounded  by  a  decaying  Fortress. 
Within  a  few  miles  of  Valmontone, 
however,  rich  pasturages,  magnificent 
woods,  and  superb  avenues  of  umbra- 
geous forest-trees,  present  themselves 
to  view  ;  and  that  town,  a  strong  Fort- 
ress of  the  dark  period  when  it  was 
erected,  looks  handsome  from  the  high 
road,  which  passes  on  the  outside  of  its 
walls  :  but  the  interior  of  the  place  does 
not  correspond  with  its  exterior  ap- 
pearance.(')  On  the  outside  of  the  Town 
slandsa  large  Inn,  provided withstables 
and  a  good  remise;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, dirty,  a  little  clean  white-wash  ex- 
cepted, and  very  cold  during  winter  :  it 
possesses,  however,  a  spacious  eating- 
room  with  an  immense  hearth,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  bed-chambers; 
two  of  which  have  been  new-furnished 
and  rendered  habitable.!2)  Valmontone, 
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during  the  middle  ages,  belonged  to  the 
Conti  family,  who  were  lords  of  the 
surrounding  district :  now  it  contains  a 
handsome  but  unfurnished  palace, 
magnificently  situated,  and  belonging 
to  Prince  Doria. 

From  Ferentino  to  Valmontone  the 
distance  is  nineteen  miles;  and  from 
Valmontone  to  Rome  twenty-five.  The 
road  beyond  Valmontone  traverses  the 
hamlet  of  Lugnano  (the  ancient  Lonyia- 
num,  and  the  site  of  a  sanguinary  battle 
between  the  Roman  Consul  Lucretius, 
and  the  united  forces  of  the  JEqui  and 
Volsci),  thence  proceeding  to  the  an- 
cient Station  ad  Pictas ;  where  it 
communicates  with  the  Via  Labicana, 
which  road  led  from  the  Esquiline  Gate 
to  Labicum,  now  the  Village  ofColonna. 
Under  this  Village  the  Via  Labicana 
passes;  thence  directing  its  course,  by 
the  Lacus  Regillus,  to  Rome,  and 
entering  that  City  atthePortaMaggiore. 
The  country  between  Valmontone  and 
Colonna  is  delightful;  and  presents  a 
distant  view  of  Palestrina:  from  Colonna 
to  Rome  the  scenery  is  uninteresting. 

The  Via  Labicana  wants  repair,  es- 
pecially on  the  ascent  and  descent  near 
Colonna;  but  the  whole  road  from 
Naples  to  Lugnano  is  superb,  and  free 
from  steep  hills, exclusive  of  that  on  the 
approach  to  Frosinone. 
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Sigilia,  or,  as-  it  is  usually  called, 
Sicily,  the  largest  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  was  anciently  denominat- 
ed Sicania,  Sicania-Siciliae,  and  likewise 
Trinacria,  and  Triquetra,  from  its  trian- 
gular shape ;   each   extremity   of  the 

(0  The  southern  Gate  of  entrance  to  Val- 
montone seems  to  be  curious;  but  the 
Author  of  this  Work  had  not  time  to  ex- 
amine it. 


Island  being  terminated  by  a  Promon- 
tory; one  of  which,  originally  called 
Lily bamm,  faces  Africa ;  another,  called 
Pachynus, faces  the  Peloponnesus;  and 
the  third,  called  Pelorum,  faces  Italy. 
Tradition    says,    Pelorum    was    thus 

(»)  Private  lodgings  may  be  hired  by  the 
night  at  Valmontone;  and  with  respect  to 
the  mode  of  hiring  them,  see  Appendix. 
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named  by  Hannibal,  in  honour  of  bis 
Pilot,  Pelorus;  and  this  Promontory 
now  bears  the  appellation  of  Capo  del 
Faro,  from  the  ancient  Pharos  erected 
there.  Pachynus  is  now  called  Capo 
Passaro,  and  Lilybaum  Capo  di  Boco. 
Two  Rocks,  not  far  distant  from  the 
Sicilian  shore,  have  long  been  the 
dread  of  Mariners,  and  the  theme  of 
Poets;  that  named  Scylla,  situated  a 
few  miles  from  Messina,  on  the  Cala- 
brian  side ;  and  on  the  opposite  side, 
in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  that  called 
Charybdis,  which  no  longer  displays 
a  Rock  above  water;  though  sunken 
rocks  may  probably  occasion  the  Ed- 
dies still  visible.  During  tempestuous 
gales  the  noise  of  the  waves,  dashing 
violently  against  Scylla,  and  then  preci- 
pitating themselves  into  the  caverns  at 
its  base,  still  resembles  the  howl  of 
dogs,  and  beasts  of  prey. 

*•  Dire  Scylla  there  a  scene  of  horror  forms, 
And  here  Charybdis  fills  the  Deep  with  storms; 
When  the  tide  rushes  from  her  rumbling  caves 
The  rough  rocks  roar  —  tumultuous  boil  the  waves." 

But  though  Scylla stillis,  occasionally, 
the  terrific  monster  thus  described  by 
Homer,  Charybdis  has  ceased  to  resem- 
ble the  appalling  Whirlpool  he  men- 
tions :  indeed  it  is  sometimes  a  matter 
of  difficulty  now  to  ascertain  the  iden- 
tical situation  of  this  Whirlpool,  not- 
withstanding we  are  told,  by  Writers 
long  subsequent  to  Homer,  that  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  Currents,  and  the  irregular 
and  violent  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea, 
in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  made  Charyb- 
dis extremely  dangerous. 

Sicily  is  computed  to  be  about  sixty- 
six  leagues  in  length,  and  in  breadth 
forty-five;  but  its  size  does  not  seem 
precisely  known.  It  contains  several 
lofty  mountains;  and  elevated  far  above 
them  all  towers  .Etna,  veiled  in  eternal 
snow,  and  continually  vomiting  sulphu- 
reous smoke.  Several  rivers,  and  torrents 
innumerable,  fertilize  this  Island,  which 
was  once  denominated  the  granary 
of  Rome ;  and  were  its  soil  properly  till- 
ed, it  would,  according  to  general  belief, 
produce  more  corn  than  any  country 
of  its  size  existing.  The  pasturages, 
flocks,  and  herds  sacred  to  Apollo,  were 


celebrated  by  ancient  Bards;  the  Plain 
of  Enna  (i)  was  famed  for  delicious  ho- 
ney ;  and  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
(the  faithful  Historian  of  his  country), 
hounds  lost  their  scent  in  hunting 
over  Sicilian  heaths,  on  account  of  the 
odoriferous  flowers  which  perfumed 
the  air;  an  anecdote  worthy  of  credit,  as 
the  flowers  in  Sicily,  during  spring, 
are  at  the  present  day  abundant,  and 
fragrant  beyond  description.  The  sur- 
rounding sea  teems  with  delicious 
fish  ;  in  short  nature  appears  to 
have  lavished  her  treasures  on  this 
Island. 

As  to  its  political  history,  Sicily,  like 
the  Kingdom  or  Naples,  properly  so 
called,  may  be  compared  to  a  brilliant 
of  the  first  water,  which  has,  from  time 
immemorial,  excited  the  cupidity  of 
Princes,  and  alternately  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  those  for  the  moment  most 
powerful.  Its  original  inhabitants  were, 
if  we  may  credit  tradition,  a  very  gigan- 
tic race;  and  skeletons  ofa  most  uncom- 
mon length  have  certainly  been  found 
in  Sicilian  tombs.  These  Aborigines, 
called  Cyclops  and  Laestrigones,  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  Anthropophagi. 
What  became  of  them  is  unknown, 
but  when  the  Sicani  colonised  in  Sicily 
the  greater  part  of  the  Island  was  un- 
inhabited. 

The  Sicani  are  supposed  to  have  been 
Spaniards,  who  dwelt  near  the  Sicanus, 
a  small  river  in  Spain  ;  and  from  these 
Settlers  Sicily  acquired  the  name  of  Si- 
cania.  They  erected  towns,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  fortresses  on  the 
heights;  and  each  little  State  was  go- 
verned by  its  own  chief. 

Duringthe  reign  of  these  petty  Princes, 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  landed  on  the 
Island,  and  embellished  it  with  a  Tem- 
ple, not  far  distant  from  Argyra,  the 
birth-place  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  The 
Cretans  likewise,  led  by  Minos,  invad- 
ed the  Sicani,  in  pursuit  of  Daedalus, 
who  took  refuge  among  them  after  hav- 
ing justly  offended  the  Monarch  of 
Crete :  but  the  Ruler  of  the  Sicani,  while 
promising  to  give  up  the  Culprit,  and 
at  the  same  time  receiving  Minos  with 
dissembled  friendship,  treacherously 
put  him  to  death.  This  event  occurred 
thirty  years  previous  to  the  Trojan  war; 


(■)  Now  Castro  Giovanni. 
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and  at  a  subsequent  period  the  Tomb  of 
Minos  was  discovered  by  labourers  who 
were  constructing  the  walls  of  Agrigen- 
tum.  («) 

At  length  the  Siculi,  a  nation  of  Cam- 
pania, driven  from  their  possessions  by 
the  Opici,  passed,  on  rafts,  the  Fretum 
Siculum,  (»)  now  called  Faro  di  Messina, 
which  separates  Magna  Graecia  from  Si- 
cily, invaded  the  Island,  and  obtained  a 
permanent  footingonitsshores.  This  oc- 
curred above  a  thousand  years  previous 
to  the  Christian  era,  and  gave  birth  to 
perpetual  warfare  between  the  Sicani 
and  the  Invaders;  till,  at  length,  both 
parties  agreed  to  divide  the  Island  be- 
tween them  :  and  attracted  by  the  great 
renown  for  wisdom  and  virtue  enjoyed 
by  the  Sons  of  ^Eolus,  King  of  the  bo- 
lides, they  likewise  agreed  to  invest 
these  Princes  with  sovereign  power 
over  Seculi,  as  the  Island  seems,  at  this 
period,  to  have  been  called.  They  had 
no  cause  to  repent  of  their  determina- 
tion. ButaftertheRoyalRaceof  JEolus 
was  extinct,  the  Sicani  and  Siculi,  be- 
come one  people,  chose  their  Sovereigns 
from  among  their  own  Compatriots; 
which  measure  occasioned  feuds  and  ci- 
vil war,  the  canker  worms  of  national 
strength.  These  feuds  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  people  of  Siculi,  or  Sicania- 
Siciliae,as  it  was  then  denominated,  from 
receiving  with  hospitality  the  ill-fated 
Trojans,  who  sought  an  asylum  among 
them  after  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

But  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  aware 
of  the  diminished  force  of  a  country  dis- 
tracted by  internal  commotions,  took 
advantage  of  this  circumstance,  by 
planting  Colonies  there;  and  at  length 
the  Carthaginians  became  masters 
of  the  whole  Island,  till  dispossessed 
by  the  Romans  during  the  Punic  wars. 

The  most  celebrated  Cities  of  Sica- 
nia-Siciliae,whenitfell  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  were  Syracusae,  Messana,  more  an- 
ciently called  Zancle,  Leontium,  Lily- 
baeum,  Agrigentum,  Gela,  Drepanum, 
Megara,  and  Enna.  The  Fortress  on 
Mount  Eryx  likewise  seems  to  have  been 

(0  These  Walls  were  solid  indigenous 
rocks  cut  into  Ihe  form  of  Walls,  and  an- 
cient Sicilian  Tombs  are  frequently  found 
in  this  description  of  rock. 

(*)  The  Faro  di  Messina  is  fifteen  miles 
long,  and  in  some  parts  so  narrow  that  the 
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strong  and  powerful;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  Places  were  so  prone  to 
luxury  that  Siculce  mensos  became  pro- 
verbial. 

When  the  Greeks  colonised  in  this 
Island,  they  inspired  the  Sicilians  with 
a  passion  for  Ihe  Muses.  Stersichorus, 
a  native  of  Himera,  who  flourished 
above  six  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  was  a  celebrated  Poet, 
insomuch  that  Phalaris,  Sovereign  of 
Agrigentum,  exhorted  the  citizens  of 
Himera  (a  town  subsequently  destroyed) 
to  erect  a  Temple  to  his  memory;  and 
offered  to  provide  them  with  money 
and  artificers  for  this  purpose;  at  the 
same  time  advising  that  all  their  sacred 
edifices  should  become  depositories  of 
the  poems  of  Stersichorus. 

Dionysius  II.,  who  reigned  over  Sy- 
racusae, was  a  tragic  Poet;  as  likewise 
was  another  Sicilian,  Empedocles, 
Grandson  to  the  Philosopher:  and  Epi- 
charmus,  a  native  of  Syracusae,  intro- 
duced Comedy  thereabout  four  hun- 
dred years  previous  to  the  Christian 
era:  according  to  some  opinions,  in- 
deed, he  was  the  Inventor  of  this  spe- 
cies of  dramatic  composition. 

Sicily  may  be  called  the  birth-place 
of  Pastoral  Poetry;  as  Theocritus,  the 
first  and  greatest  of  pastoral  Poets,  was 
born  at  Syracusae. 

Sicily,  in  times  long  passed,  was  also 
famed  for  the  eloquent  oratory  of  her 
Sons  :  and  among  several  renowned  Si- 
cilian Philosophers,  she  numbers  Em- 
pedocles, whose  works  were  so  enlight- 
ened that  Lucretius  seems  to  question 
whether  their  author  was  a  mortal;  and 
whose  virtues  were  so  eminent  that  his 
compatriots  repeatedly  offered  him  the 
sceptre  of  their  country,  which  he,  as 
repeatedly, refused.  Tradition saysthis 
unambitious  and  exemplary  Man  pre- 
cipitated himself  into  the  crater  of  Etna, 
thinking  that  his  sudden  disappearance 
might  induce  a  beliefof  his  havingbeen 
received  among  the  gods:  it  seems, 
however,  that  Envy,  unsupported  by 
Truth,  must  have  been  the  fabricator 

barking  of  dogs  may  be  heard  from  shore 
to  shore.  This  Strait  is  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  by  an  earthquake,  which  sepa- 
rated Sicily  from  the  Continent.— Plin.  iii. 
c.8. 
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of  this  tradition;  and  that  Empedocles 
accidentally  fell  into  the  crater,  while 
prosecuting  his  philosophical  re- 
searches. His  sandals,  being  made  of 
bronze,  were  disgorged  by  the  Moun- 
tain, and  thus  proclaimed  the  manner 
of  his  death. 

Diodorus,as  already  mentioned, was  a 
Sicilian :  he  composed  a  Universal 
History  in  forty  parts,  travelled  through 
most  of  the  countries  which  he  de- 
scribes, and  was  thirty  years  in  writing 
his  Work.  Ancient  Authors,  fearful  of 
being  erroneous,  never  wrote  in  haste 
— they  respected  the  Public, 

Archimedes,  too,  was  a  Sicilian,  born 
at  Syracusw :  and  this  great  Geometri- 
cian resisted,for  three  successive  years, 
merely  by  his  wonderful  powers  of  mind, 
the  naval  and  military  force  of  Rome 
conducted  by  her  ablestGeneral.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  fertility  of  invention 
displayed  by  Archimedes,  that  Rome 
might  not,  perhaps,  have  succeeded 
against  him,  had  the  Syracusans  been 
properly  vigilant. 

Archimedes  studied  Geometry  in  the 
first  instance  merely  for  amusement: 
but  having  shown  to  his  Sovereign  (who 
was  likewise  his  relation  and  friend,  the 
extraordinary  capabilities  of  a  machine 
he  had  invented,  the  Monarch  coun- 
selled him  to  render  the  invention  use- 
ful to  his  country,  as  a  weapon  of  of- 
fence and  defence  in  case  of  a  siege. 
He  followed  this  wise  counsel ;  and 
thereby  rendered  his  name  immortal. 
Rut,  nevertheless,  when  Marcellus,  arm- 
ed with  the  mighty  power  of  Rome,  as- 
saulted Syracusce  at  two  different  points 
in  the  same  moment,  consternation 
and  silence  reigned  within  her  walls; 
till  the  undaunted  Archimedes  put  his 
engines  into  action ;  discharging  against 
the  Assailants  arrows,  javelins,  and 
stones  of  a  prodigious  magnitude,  with 
a  noise  and  rapidity  so  appalling  that 
they  were  irresistible ;  throwing  down 
and  crushing  to  death  every  soldier  on 
whom  they  fell;  and  producing  through- 
out the  Roman  Army  terror  and  dis- 
may; while,  at  the  same  instant,  on  the 
Ramparts  facing  the  Sea,  ponderous 
beams,containing  immense  hooks,were 

(■)  Marcellus,  in  the  dead  of  nighl,  while 
the  Syracusans  were  celebrating  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Diana,  forced  one  of  the  Gates  of 
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seen  to  descend  upon  and  grapple  the 
Roman  gallies,  raising  them  high  in  the 
air,  and  then,  in  their  fall,  dashing  them 
to  pieces  against  jagged  rocks  near  the 
Town,  or  engulphing  them  in  the  waves 
of  the  Harbour. 

Notwithstanding  every  possible  effort 
made  by  Marcellus  to  render  these  ter- 
rific engines  nugatory,  they  held  on 
their  destructive  course,  till  the  Ro- 
man soldiers,  panic-struck,  averred 
that  they  were  fighting  against  the 
gods,  and  would  therefore  fight  no 
longer:  in  consequence  of  which  de- 
claration Marcellus  was  compelled  to 
turn  the  siege  of  Syracusce  into  a 
blockade. 

The  engine  with  which  Archimedes 
raised  the  Roman  gallies  out  of  the 
water  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  Crane,  called  by  the  Greeks,  xaP^'«v, 
or  x«pv^v.  The  tradition  of  his  hav- 
ing set  fire  to  some  of  these  gallies,  by 
means  of  burning-glasses,  is  supposed 
to  be  groundless ;  because  neither  Plu- 
tarch, Polybius,  nor  Livy  mention  it; 
although  the  last-named  Author  gives 
a  minute  relation  of  this  celebrated 
siege. 

The  manner  in  which  Archimedes 
suffered  death  is  variously  related;  but 
the  probability,  according  to  Plutarch, 
seems  to  be  that,  shut  up  in  his  study, 
he  was  absorbed  by  the  contemplation 
of  a  newly-traced  geometrical  figure, 
and  totally  ignorant  that  the  Besiegers 
had  forced  one  of  the  SyracusanGates,^) 
when  a  Roman  Soldier  abruptly  invaded 
his  sanctuary,  exclaiming,  "Follow  me 
to  Marcellus."  Archimedes  asked  leave 
to  stay  till  he  had  finished  his  problem, 
and  given  the  demonstration :  but  the 
ferocious  Soldier,  irritated  at  not  being 
instantly  obeyed,  slew  him. 

Marcellus  had  issued  strict  com- 
mands to  his  Soldiers  to  respect  the  life 
of  Archimedes;  nay,  even  offered  a  re- 
ward to  any  one  who  would  bring  this 
greatest  of  Engineers  unhurt  into  his 
presence;  and  deeply  regretted  his 
death :  he  likewise  heaped  honours  on 
the  family  of  Archimedes;  and  raised  a 
Monument  over  his  remains;  placing 
upon  it,  according  to  a  wish  often  ex- 

the  Hexapyle,  and  descended  thence  into 
Neapolis.— See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Marcellus. 
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pressed  by  the  Deceased,  a  Cylinder  and 
a  Sphere,  but  no  inscription. 


Syracuse,  even  after  the  Roman 
Army  was  within  her  exterior  Walls, 
made  a  long  and  gallant  resistance,  in- 
somuch that  no  town  of  antiquity  cost 
its  conquerors  equal  trouble. 

But  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  Rome  in  subjugating 
the  Sicilians,  they  seem  to  have  fallen, 
comparatively  speaking,  an  easy  prey 
to  the  Saracens,  though  not  without  a 
contest. 

That  brave,  enlightened,  but  cruel 
and  fanatic  People,  made  a  descent 
upon  the  Island  in  the  year  669;  sur- 
prised and  plundered  Syracuse,  and 
then  re-embarked  for  their  own  terri- 
tories. In  827  they  were  recalled  by  a 
vindictive  and  powerful  Sicilian  Noble- 
man, to  revenge  his  private  quarrel: 
and,  aided  by  this  Traitor,  they  enslaved 
his  country.  Messina  defended  itself 
valorously  against  the  Invaders;  but 
was,  after  a  severe  struggle,  compelled 
to  capitulate  :  and  all  the  towns  which 
endeavoured  to  maintain  at  the  mo- 
ment, or  afterward  recover,  their  free- 
dom, were  cruelly  punished.  Syracuse, 
which  was  among  the  latter,  having 
been  long  besieged,  and  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities the  most  repugnant  to  human 
nature,  was  taken  by  assault,  sacked, 
and  burnt;  even  its  Walls  were  razed; 
and  the  wholelsland  groaned  under  the 
Saracenic  yoke  for  upwards  of  fo  ur  hun- 
dred years. 

At  length,  however,  Roger,  surnamed 
Guiscard,  a  Norman  by  birth,  delivered 
Sicily  from  the  dominion  of  these  In- 
fidels; erected  its  Christian  Temples  on 
the  site  of  Saracenic  Mosques,  and  be- 
came the  first  of  its  Norman  Potentates, 
under  the  title  of  Conte  Ruggero.  His 
Family  reigned  in  succession;  subse- 
quent to  which  period  the  Sicilian 
sceptre  has  been  swayed  by  various 
Princes  of  Europe;  especially  those  of 
Spain;  and  several  of  the  present  cus- 
toms of  the  Island  are  derived  from  its 
Spanish  Sovereigns. 

In  1282,  the  memorable  Sicilian  Ves- 

(»)  Syracuse  seems  to  have  been,  in  all 
;ges,  afflieted  with  MaV  aria ;  for  we  learn, 
from  Plutarch,  that  a  pestilence,  owing  to 
the  MaV  aria  of  autumn,,  made  dreadful  ra- 
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pers  placed  Peter  of  Arragon  on  the 
throne  of  Sicily.  From  him  its  crown 
devolved  on  Ferdinand  of  Castile;  and 
remained  annexed  to  the  Spanish  Dia- 
dem till  severed  from  it  by  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht. 

The  Arts  of  Painting  and  Sculpture 
were  assiduously  cultivated  in  early 
ages  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily;  and 
Greco-Siculi  Vases  furnish  splendid 
specimens  of  pottery:  buton  the  revival 
of  the  Arts,  after  the  dark  ages,  Sicily, 
perhaps  from  want  of  proper  encou- 
ragement, did  not  keep  pace  with  her 
Italian  neighbours  either  in  sculpture 
or  painting:  and  although  Sicilian  Pot- 
tery is  still  beautiful  in  form,  especially 
at  Sciacca,  it  boasts  none  of  those  clas- 
sical embellishments  from  the  pencil 
which,  in  by-gone  days,  constituted  its 
value :  and  even  those  architectural  re- 
mains of  ancient  splendour,  still  exist- 
ing in  the  Island,  have  been  so  sadlv 
maimed  by  earthquakes,  and  the  mer- 
ciless hand  of  War,  that  this  Country 
charms  us  more  by  the  recollection  o"f 
what  it  was,  than  by  the  sight  of  what  it 
is  now. 

The  principal  Ports  in  Sicily  are  those 
of  Messina,  Siracusa,  Trapani  (each 
being  situated  near  one  of  the  great 
Promontories),  and  those  of  Palermo, 
Cefalu,  Catania,  Augusta,  Licata,  and 
Marsala.  Between  these  Ports  are  seve- 
ral small  Landing-places;  and,  to  avoid 
being  surprised  by  Corsairs,  the  Sici- 
lians have  encircled  themselves  with 
Martello  Towers. 

The  most  eligible  months  for  visiting 
the  Island  in  question  are  those  of  Fe- 
bruary,March,  October,  and  November ; 
because  the  sun,  during  those  months, 
is  seldom  sufficiently  fervent  to  be  dan- 
gerous, if  Travellers  guard  their  heads 
properly  against  it;  neither  is  there, 
during  those  months,  much  Mal'aria 
in  the  Island,  except  at  Siracusa,  Len- 
tini,  Carlenlini,  and  the  environs  of 
those  places. (') 

The  approach  to  Palermo  presents 
fine  scenery.  The  YEolides  form  a 
beautiful  group  on  the  left  near  Sicily, 
while  Ustica  appears  far   off  on  the 

vages  in  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  Camps, 
and  likewise  within  the  Walls  of  Syracuse, 
during  the  siege  of  that  City  by  Marcellus. 
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right,  and  iEtna  may  likewise  be  dis- 
covered at  a  distance. 

The  Mountains  which  back  Palermo, 
the  deep  blue  sea, whence  rise  the  most 
picturesque  rocks  imaginable,  the  Cape 
of  Zafarano,  and  the  Monte  Pellegrino, 
all  contribute  to  render  the  entrance 
to  the  capacious  Port  of  this  Metropolis 
delightful. (•) 

The  gay  and  Asiatic  appearance  of 
Palermo  are  peculiarly  striking;  and 
this  effect  is  produced  in  part  by  its 
date-bearing  palm-trees.  (2)  Palermo, 
however,  displays  other  features  of  an 
oriental  town,  several  of  its  buildings 
being  Saracenic;  and  the  Chaldee  In- 
scription, already  mentioned  as  having 
been  found  within  its  walls,  gives 
strength  to  the  opinion  of  several 
learned  Sicilians,  who  suppose  it  was 
originally  built  by  Emigrants  from 
Chaldaea  and  Damascus,  transported 
hither  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  aided  in 
their  work  by  that  wealthy  mercantile 
People,  and  some  Israelite  Adven- 
turers. 

Two  large  and  profound  inlets  of  the 
sea  formed  the  ancient  Harbour  of 
Palermo;  and,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  this  City  acquired  its  original 
name  Hav-op^o;,  (Panormos)  be- 
cause the  term  signifies  in  Greek,  a 
deep  Harbour.  By  the  Latins  Palermo 
and  its  environs  were  called  Aurea 
Valle,  and  Hortus  Siciliw. 

The  modern  Town  stands  at  the  base 
of  a  natural  amphitheatre,  formed  by 
lofty  and  barren  hills;  between  which 
and  the  Town  lies  an  uncommonly 
luxuriant  and  beautiful  Valley.  The 
present  inhabitants  of  Palermo,  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  its  Suburbs,  are  re- 
ported to  be  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

This  Capital,  one  of  the  most  regu- 
larly-built Cities  in  Europe,*has  a  splen- 
did Quay,  called  the  Marina,  and  fur- 
nished with  Marble  Seats,  and  a  small 
Edifice  where,  during  Summer,  a  select 
Band  of  Musicians  execute  music,  often 
of  their  own  composing,  to  amuse  the 
Palermitan  Nobility;  who  drive  daily, 
anid  even  twice  a-day,  to  the  Marina,  for 

(•)  Foreigner.*,  on  arriving  in  the  Harbour 
of  Palermo,  are  welcomed  by  a  Boat  fitted 
with  a  Band  of  Music ;  and  this  custom  seems 
to  Uc  derived  from  the  Saracens. 


the  benefit  of  sea-breezes.    And  here 
may  frequently  be  seen  idlePalermitans 
of  the  lower  rank  assembled  round  a 
Story-teller,   whose   histories,  though 
not  quite  equal,  perhaps,  in  merit  to 
"  The  Arabian  Tales,"  excite  the  in- 
terest of  his  Auditors.    This  exhibition 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Asiatics; 
as  "The  Arabian  Tales"  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  a  description  of  Story-tellers 
who  have,  from  earliest  times,  belonged 
to  the  suite  of  Asiatic  Princes,  for  the 
purpose  of  entertaining  them  with  fa- 
bulous histories,  often   conveying  an 
excellent  moral.  The  Palermitan  Story- 
teller occasionally  delivers  expositions 
of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  etc. ;  alternately  ex- 
citing the  laughter  and  tears  of  his  au- 
ditors ;  and  receiving  as  a  recompense, 
from  each  of  them,  at  most  one  grana. 
The  two  principal  Streets  at  Palermo, 
Strada  Toledo  and  Strada  di  Cassero, 
are  wide,  straight,  well  paved,  clean, 
and   lined   with    lofty   and   well-built 
houses,  except  that  some  of  their  win- 
dows are   disfigured  by  balconies    of 
wood  in  place  of  stone.    Shops,  open 
in  front  and  almost  innumerable,  usually 
constitute  the  ground-floor  of  private 
dwellings,  and  likewise  of  religious  es- 
tablishments for  females;  who  are  al- 
ways confined  to  the  attic  storeys:  and 
the  long,  grated,  projecting  galleries, 
appertaining  to  each  of  these  religious 
establishments,  form  a  striking  feature 
of  the  Strada  Toledo.    This  Street  is  a 
full  mile  in  length;  so  likewise  is  the 
Strada  di  Casero  :   they  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and   lead  into 
a  handsome  octangular  Piazza,  called 
Quatro  Cantoni,  from    the   centre    of 
which  both  parts  of  each  street,  and 
the  four  principal  Gates  of  the  city,  are 
visible. 

The  Piazza  in  which  the  Duomo  stands 
is  handsome;  and  the  specimens  of 
Greco- Araba-  Normanna  architecture, 
discoverable  in  the  Duomo  and  several 
other  edifices,  render  Palermo  a  very 
interesting  speculation.  This  City  is 
watered  by  two  small  streams,  one  of 
which,  the  Orethus,  formerly  called  Ab- 
bas, and  now  Oseto,  was  stained  in  an- 

(»)  Riedesel  asserts  that  neither  the  date- 
bearing  palm,  nor  the  pistacchio  nut  tree,  a 
native  of  Sicily,  will  yield  fruit,  unless  the 
male  and  female  grow  near  each  other. 
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cient  days  by  Ihe  blood  of  Asdrubal : 
and  these  small  streams  were,  under 
the  skilful  management  of  the  Saracens 
(the  parenls  of  irrigation),  made  to  con- 
vey into  Palermo  and  its  Suburbs  such 
an  abundance  of  water  as  renders  the 
climate  damper  than  other  parts  of 
Sicily.  The  external  appearance  of 
these  Saracenic  Water-works  is  pecu- 
liar, and  resembles  a  long  line  of  lofty 
chimneys  all  separated  from  each  other  : 
but  they  are  not,  like  ancient  Roman 
aqueducts,  calculated  to  purify  the  ele- 
ment they  convey,  for  the  water  at 
Palermo  is  found,  by  Itinerants,  to  be 
unwholesome. 

The  Duomo,  dedicated  to  Santa  Ro- 
salia, the  Patroness  of  Palermo,  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  on  the  foundations 
of  a  Mosque,  toward  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  by  the  Norman  Prince 
Ruggero.  Its  exterior  is  a  Norman-Go- 
thic structure,  displaying  rare  and  cu- 
rious Saracenic  ornaments;  and  under 
the  Edifice  is  a  Crypt  supported  by  Co- 
lumns apparently  Saracenic.  The  prin- 
cipal Door  of  Entrance  is  Saracenic; 
so  likewise  is  the  Portico  of  another 
Door,  fronting  the  east,  and  exhibiting 
^in  Arabic  Inscription.  The  inside  of 
the  Edifice,  which  now  displays  magni- 
ficent Corinthian  architecture,  was 
new-modelled  between  the  years  1781 
and  1801,  at  which  period  likewise  the 
Cupola  was  erected.  Three  Naves,  sup- 
ported by  superb  Columns  of  Granite, 
nearly  a  hundred  in  number,  lead  up 
to  the  high  altar,  which  is  sumptuously 
adorned  with  Jasper,  Agate,  Lapis-la- 
zuli,  and  beautiful  Petrified  Wood.  The 
Statue  of  the  Redeemer  is  by  Antonio 
Gagini,  called  the  Sicilian  Michel  An- 
gelo;  the  Pavement  of  the  Choir  is  a 
Mosaic  composed  of  Porphyryand  Verde 
Antique;  and  the  Stalls  and  Episcopal 
Throne  are  of  Walnut  Wood  finely 
carved.  The  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment contains  a  Ciborio  of  Lapis-lazuli, 
and  is  sumptuously  adorned  with  pietre 
dure.  The  Chapel  of  Santa  Rosalia  is 
embellished  by'an  Altar  of  solid  silver, 
and  contains  the  relics  of  the  Princess 
preserved  in  a  silver  Sarcophagus  re- 
ported to  weigh  twelve  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  Sicilian  pounds.  This  Al- 
tar and  Sarcophagus  are  not,  however, 
exhibited  to  public  view,  except  when 
the  FeMc  of  Santa  Rosalia  is  celebrated^ 


The  Chapel  is  likewise  embellished 
with  Bassi-rilievi  relative  to  the  Ces- 
sation of  the  Plague,and  other  miracles 
attributed  to  Santa  Rosalia ;  but  "unfor- 
tunately these  Bassi-rilievi  have  been 
injured  by  white-wash.  The  Cathedral 
also  contains  three  Sarcophagi  of  solid 
and  superb  Porphyry,  exquisitely  work- 
ed and  beautifully  formed;  one,  com- 
pletely incrusledwith  the  same  precious 
material,  and  two  of  white  marble ;  all 
placed  under  Canopies,  each  Canopy 
being  held  up  by  six  columns:  two  sets 
of  these  Columns  are  fine  porphyry;  the 
others  are  Saracenic  work,  and  far  less 
valuable.  The  Sarcophagi  enclose  the 
remains  of  Rugero,  and  other  Royal 
Persons;  and  are  deemed,  by  the  Paler- 
mitans,  a  proof  that  the  art  of  working 
porphyry  was  well  known  to  the  Sici- 
lians, during  the  middle  ages.  Riedesel, 
nevertheless,  conjectures  that  the  solid 
porphyry  Sarcophagi  in  question  may 
have  been  ancient  Roman  Tombs,  con- 
verted at  a  more  modern  period  to  their 
present  use.  The  Prebendal  Sacristy  is 
reported  to  contain  a  fine  picture  of 
San  Francesco  di  Paola  by  Pietro  No- 
velli,  surnamedMonrealese,  and  born  at 
Monreale,  near  Palermo,  in  1608.  This 
distinguished  Artist,  the  Raphael  of 
Sicily,  studied  under  Vandyck,  and 
painted  in  a  style  which  combines  the 
colouring  and  expression  of  his  excel- 
lent Master  with  the  strenglh  of  Guer- 
cino,and  the  sweetness  of  Guido;  while, 
in  some  respects,  his  works  may  be 
compared  with  those  of  Spagnoletto. 
He  was  assassinated  by  a  Frame-Gilder, 
for  having  detected  him  in  roguery ; 
and  died  soon  after  he  had  completed 
his  fortieth  year. 

The  Palazzo  Regale,  in  the  twelfth 
century  a  Fortress,  and  the  residence 
of  Ruggero  when  Monarch  of  Sicily,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  built 
by  the  Saracen,  Adelcamo,  and  added 
to  by  Ruggero  and  succeeding  Princes; 
so  that  it  now  exhibits  a  curious  com- 
pound of  Saracenic,  Norman,  and  Sici- 
lian architecture.  The  Court  of  this 
Edifice  is  furnished  with  three  tiers  of 
Corridors,  some  of  which  are  double; 
and,  by  their  connection  with  stair- 
cases, they  present  a  singular  view  of 
Arches  and  Columns,  appropriate,  how- 
ever, to  a  warm  climate. 

A  noble  Staircase  of  marble,  called 
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Rosso  Siciliano,  leads  to  the  first  Loggia 
of  the  Palace,  where  the  Cappella  Pala- 
tina  (once,  according  to  appearances,  a 
mosque)  was  converted  into  a  Christian 
Temple  byRuggero.  It  displays  Araba- 
Normanna  architecture :  its  principal 
Door  of  entrance  is  splendid;  its  in- 
terior Walls  are  richly  clothed  with 
Saracenic  Mosaics,  interspersed  with 
Arabic  Inscriptions,  Porphyry,  and 
other  rare  marbles.  The  Pavement 
likewise  is  composed  of  pietre  dure; 
and  the  twelve  Columns  which  support 
the  Nave  are  fine  Egyptian  marble. 
The  High  Altar  is  rich  in  Mosaics,  Por- 
phyry, and  other  pietre  dure.  The  se- 
cond Loggia  contains  the  Hall  of  the 
Viceroys,so  denominated  because  their 
portraits  clothe  its  walls;  and  two  of 
these  portraits,  representing  Cardinal 
Gravina  and  the  Prince  of  Campo- 
franco,  are  masterly  productions  by 
Patania.  The  adjoining  room,  deno- 
minated the  Hall  of  the  Parliament, 
contains  Frescos  by  Velasques :  and  the 
Audience  Chamber  is  adorned  with  two 
Bronze  Rams  of  ancient  Grecian  work- 
manship, brought  from  Constantinople 
to  Syracuse,  and  thence  transported  by 
Charles  III.  to  Palermo.  They  are  about 
five  feet  long,  three  feet  high,  and  in  a 
recumbent  posture;  but  having  unfor- 
tunately been  painted,  their  original 
beauty,  which  was  exquisite,  is  much 
obscured.  The  Royal  Apartments  in 
this  Palace  are  likewise  embellished 
with  excellent  Tapestry,  representing 
the  Exploits  of  Don  Quixote.  The  Attic 
Storey  contains  the  Specola  Astrono- 
mica,  or  Royal  Observatory,  furnished 
with  splendid  Instruments  by  Rarnsden, 
and  commanding  a  view  immensely 
extensive,and  strikingly  beautiful.  The 
Professor  of  Astronomy  here,  Signor 
Cavaliere  Niccolo  Caccitore,  whose 
apartment  is  contiguous  to  the  Observ- 
atory, has  distinguished  himself  highly 
in  the  literary  world,  and  combines 
with  deep  scientific  knowledge  great 
suavity  of  manners,  and  extreme  kind- 
ness to  the  British  Nation.  (■) 

The  Regia  Universitd  degli  Studii 
was  founded  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1806  ; 
and  the  Hall  of  Sculpture,  which  enriches 
this  University,  owes  its  most  valuable 


treasures  to  the  remains  of  Selinuntium, 
whence  stupendous  Bassi-rilievi,  called 
Etrusco-Egyptiana, have  been  at  various 
times  conveyed  to  Palermo.  Two  of 
these  Metope  Bassi-rilievi  were  disco- 
vered by  British  Artists  among  the  pro- 
strate ruins  of  the  largest  Temple  at 
Selinuntium)  and  one  of  them  contains 
the  Head  of  Medusa,  represented  as 
being  covered  with  hair  instead  of  ser- 
pents :  it  seems,  therefore,  that  the  ser- 
pents were,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
modern  invention. 

One  of  these  Metopes  found  by  British 
Artists  represents  Perseus  cutting  off 
the  Head  of  Medusa ;  the  other  repre- 
sents Horses.  Three  more  were,  accor- 
ding to  report,  discovered  among  the 
ruins  of  the  smaller  Temples,  and  now 
adorn  the  Hall;  where  likewise  are 
Greek  Statues,  and  Candelabra,  found 
at  Tindari  and  Selinuntium,  and  also 
a  Group  in  bronze  of  Hercules  and  a  Stag, 
perhaps  Diana's  Favourite.  This  Group 
was  found  at  Pompeii,  and  presented  to 
the  University  by  the  King  of  the  two 
Sicilies.  The  most  splendid  specimens, 
however,  hitherto  discovered  of  very 
ancient  sculpture,  are  five  Metope  Bassi- 
rilievi  recently  brought  to  light  by  a  Si- 
cilian Nobleman,  the  Duca  di  Serra  di 
Falco,  who  found  these  precious  relics 
of  remote  antiquity  in  a  small  Temple, 
unnoticed  at  Selinuntium  till  the  Duke, 
who  is  an  accomplished  Scholar  and 
a  distinguished  Antiquary,  disinterred 
them.  In  1834,  when  the  author  of 
this  Work  was  at  Palermo,  they  were 
placed  in  a  private  Studio,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  undergoing  reparation ;  but 
ultimately  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
may  enrich  the  public  Hall  of  Sculpture. 
They  are  executed  in  the  style  of  the 
iEgina  School;  the  Male  Figures  being 
formed  entirely  of  stone,  the  Females  - 
having  heads,  hands  and  feet  of  marble. 

The  Picture-Gallery  belonging  to  the 
University  contains  about  two  hundred 
Paintings,  among  which  are,— an  Ecce 
Homo,  by  Correggio  !— San  Sebastiano, 
by  the  Caracci  School— Bacchus  with 
Bacchantes,  by  Annibale  Caracci.'— 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  the  Saviour 
dead  on  her  knees,  by  Spagnolelto!— 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Saints,  one  of 


(•)  The  Royal  Apartments  in  the  Palazzo  Regale  cannot  be  seen  by  Travellers  without 
permission  from  the  Viceroy. 
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whom  represents  Saint  Catherine,and is 
a  portrait  of  the  Daughter  of  Monrealese, 
by  whom  the  Picture  was  painted 
—and  the  Angel  visiting  Saint  Peter  in 
prison,  likewise  painted  by  Monrealese! 

The  following  Churches  merit  obser- 
vation. 

Chiesa  de  P.  P.  della  Congregazione 
deir  Oratorio.  This  is  a  handsome 
Edifice,  containing  a  picture  of  Saint 
Ignatius,  by  Filippo  Paladino!  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Saints.,  by  the  same 
Master— two  Pictures  by  Sebastian o 
Conca— and  in  a  Chapel  dedicated  to 
to  Saint  John  the  Baptist  a  superb  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  by  Raphael !  The 
Chapel  of  S.  Filippo  Neri  is  ornament- 
ed with  splendid  pietre  dure,  and  con- 
tains two  columns  eight  palmi  high  of 
solid  Jasper,  and  twoof  oriental  granite. 
The  Chapel  of  the  S.  S.  Crocifisso  is 
ornamented  with  fine  Crystals,  Topazes, 
Amethysts,  Agate,  Blood-stones,  Cor- 
nelians, Lapis-lazuli,  etc.  The  Ante-Sa- 
cristy contains  a  porlraitofa  Contadino, 
attributed  to  Titian,  and  a  painting,  by 
Monrealese,  of  Saints  Antonio  and  Fran- 
cesco. 

Chiesa  di  San  Domenwo.  This  large 
and  sumptuous  Edifice,  of  the  order  call- 
ed Dorico-Romano,  was  erected  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  architecture  in  Pa- 
lermo. 

Compagnia  del  S.  S.  Rosario  di 
S.  Domenico.  This  is  a  smail  Oratorio, 
close  to  the  last-mentioned  Church,  and 
lined  with  good  pictures.  The  High 
Altar-piece  is  by  Vandyck,  and  called 
S.  Maria  del  Rosario  I  it  was  painted  at 
Gensa  about  the  .year  1624,  after 
Vandyck  had  fled  from  Palermo  on 
account  of  the  Plague  ;  and  he  has  re- 
presented in  the  picture  a  little  boy 
holding  his  nose,  lo  escape  the  noxious 
smell  produced  by  thatdreadful  malady. 
The  annunciation  was  painted  by  Gia- 
como  Lo  Verde— The  Visitation  by  Fran- 
cesco Borromans— the  Nativity,  and  the 
Circumcision,  are  by  the  Scholars  of 
Monrealese— The  Descent  of  the  Holy 
'Ghost,,  by  Monrealese  himself,  who  is 
likewise  supposed  to  have  painted  Christ 
disputingwiththeDoctors.  The  Prayer 
in  the  Garden,  and  the  Assumption  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  are  by  Luca  Gior- 
dano—the Flagellation,  is  by  Stommer! 
— The  Crucifixion  by  the  School  of  Van- 


dyck—and  the  Ceiling  of  this  Oratorio 
is  ornamented  with  a  superb  Fresco  by 
Monrealese,  representing  the  Deity  and 
the  Saviour  crowning  the  Madonna. 
The  Stucco-work  is  finely  executed  by 
Serpotla,  who  particularly  excelled  in 
that  kind  of  decoration. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  di  Valverde. 
A  Painting  by  Monrealese  embellishes 
this  Edifice. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Cita.  Vincenzo  Atie- 
molo,  one  of  Raphael's  Scholars,  has 
adorned  the  Church  of  Santa  Cita  with 
a  beautiful  picture  of  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross  ;  and  although  this  work 
is  not  an  original,  but  a  close  copy  of 
Raphael,  it  does  Anemolo  immortal 
honour  :  the  style  in  which  H  is  paint- 
ed being  admirable!  Another  picture  in 
this  Church  represents  the  Magdalene 
receiving  the  communion,  and  was  done 
by  Monrealese  !  The  Sacristy  is  orna- 
mented with  Intagli  of  Walnut-wood. 

Oratorio  del  S.  S.  Rosario  di  Santa 
Cita.  Here  we  find  a  Painting  by  Carlo 
Maratta,  and  Stucco-work  by  Serpotta. 

Chiesa  e  JVoviziato  de  P.  P.  Croci- 

feru  The  High  Altar-piece  of  this  Church 

isoneofthebestproductionsofGiacomo 
L©  Verde. 

Chiesa  e  Convent o  di  San  Francesco 
di  Assisi.  This  Building  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  a  Mosque,  because 
two  Arabic  Inscriptions  are  seen  on  one 
of  the  Columns  belonging  to  the  prin- 
cipal entrance.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  Roman  Mosaic,  and  a 
Model  of  Saint  John  the  Evangelist  in 
creta  cotta,  and  attributed  to  Michel 
Angelo  BuonarotL 

Chiesa  de'  P.  P.  di  Monte  Santo 
Monrealese  has  ornamented  thisEdifice 
with  a  Painting,  which  represents  Santa 
Maria  Maddalena  de'  Pazzi. 

Chiesa  e  Monastero  della  Martora- 
na.  The  Church  belonging  to  the 
aforesaid  Monastery  was  erected  at  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth  century, 
in  the  form  of  a  paralellogram.  Eight 
Corinthian  Columns,  two  of  which  bear 
Arabic  Inscriptions,  ornament  the 
Choir.  The  architecture  of  the  centre 
Nave  is  called  Gotico-Normanno-Sicula, 
and  presents  an  intereresling  combi- 
nation of  the  Arabic,  Norman,  and 
Grecian  style  of  building.  Corinthian 
Columns  of  oriental  Granite  support  the 
centre  Nave.  The  upper  part  of  the  Walls 
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displays  Mosaics,  and  the  lower  part  is 
incrusted  with  Porphyry  and  Verde 
antique.  On  one  side  of  the  splendid 
High  Altar  of  this  Church  stands  a  solid 
Verde  Antique  Table;  and  on  the  other 
side  are  the  Nuns'  Gratings,  reputed  to 
be  solid  silver.  The  High  Altar  and  its 
Tabernacle  are  profusely  adorned  with 
Lapis-lazuli,  and  the  Altar-piece  is  by 
Anemolo.  The  Church  likewise  contains 
an  old  Gothic  Mosaic,  said  to  be  the 
portrait  ofRuggero. 

The  Monastery  of  the  Martorana  pos- 
sesses the  privilege  of  having  a  subter- 
ranean passage,  which  leads  to  a  Bel- 
vedere in  the  Strada  di  Cassaro. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Caterina.  This  is  a 
handsome  Edifice  overburdened  with 
ornaments.  Its  High  Altar  and  Taber- 
nacle are  incrusted  with  magnificent 
pietre  dure;  and  the  Church  likewise 
contains  a  Painting  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  our  Saviour,  attributed  to 
Rubens. 

Chiesa  de'  P.  P.  Benedettini  di 
Monte  Oliveto.  Gagini  has  enriched 
this  Edifice  with  a  Group  in  marble,  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  our  Saviour  :  and 
here  also  is  one  of  the  best  Paintings  of 
Velasques. 

Chiesa  e  Casa  Professa  de'  P.  P. 
GesuitL  The  riches  once  possessed  by 
the  Jesuits  shine  conspicuous  in  this 
elaborate  Edifice,  which  abounds  with 
costly  and  beautiful  pietre  dure;  and  is, 
moreover,  embellished  by  two  of  Mon- 
realese's  finest  Paintings,  one  of  which 
represents  San  Filippo  di  Argiro,  the 
other  San  Paolo,  the  first  Christian 
Hermit. 

Chiesa  di  San  Giuseppe.  This  fine 
Church  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
at  the  commencement  of  the  seven 
teenth  century,  on  the  site  of  a  Temple 
consecrated  to  Minerva;  and  its  magni- 
ficent ancient  Columns,  all  solid  and 
perfect,  probably  adorned  the  Temple 
in  question  ;  their  number  is  thirty-four ; 
and  eight  of  them,  which  sustain  the 
Cupola,  are  immense,  both  in  size  and 
height.  The  Cupola  was  painted  by 
Borromans  :  the  High  Altar  is  incrusted 
with  pietre  dure,  and  the  Chapel  dedi- 

{«)  See  Revelations,  Chapter  vi,  verse  8. 
"West  is  supposed  to  have  taken  his  idea 
of  "  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse"  from  this 
Fresco,  the  composition  and  the  outlines  of 


cated  to  San  Gaetano  contains  a  Picture 
by  Monrealese.  This  Church  is  paved 
with  Marble,  and  lined  with  Mosaics. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Chiara.  Monrealese 
has  adorned  the   Edifice  in    question  II 
with  his  last,  and  perhaps  his  mostper- 
fectwork,  the  deposition  from  theCross! 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Ninfa  de'  P.  P 
Crociferi.  The  Masterpiece  of  Marto- 
rana, a  Palermitan  Painter  of  distin- 
guished merit,  embellishes  this  Church. 
The  subject  of  the  picture  is  the  four 
celebrated  Virgins  of  Palermo. 

Chiesa  del  Spedale  de'  Sacerdoti. 
The  Church  belonging  to  the  Hospital 
contains  a  picture  attributed  either  to 
Buonaroti,  or  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  : 
it  represents  the  Madonna  della  Pieta. 
Here  likewise  are  a  Portrait  of  Santa 
Rosalia,  by  Vandyck,  and  Stucco  orna- 
ments, by  Serpotla. 

The  Court  of  the  Spedale  Grande, 
once  magnificent,  but  now  a  neglected 
building,  merits  notice  from  contain- 
ing, under  one  of  its  Arcades,  an  old 
Fresco,  painted  by  Antonio  Crescenzio, 
and  representing  the  Triumphs  of 
Death;  it  is  called  Death  on  the  Pale 
Horse,  and  is  taken  from  the  Revela- 
tions.c)  Another  Arcade  of  the  same 
Court  displays  an  animated  and  beau- 
tiful Fragment  of  a  Fresco,  by  Mon- 
realese; which,  though  grievously  in- 
jured by  time,  was  evidently  one  of  his 
finest  works.  The  Head  of  Saint  Igna- 
tius, in  this  Fresco,  is  particularly  ad- 
mired. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  is  one  of  the 
best  conducted  and  most  useful  cha- 
rities in  Europe;  as  the  immense  num- 
ber of  Infants  received  into  this  Asylum 
are  not  only  well  nursed,  but  likewise 
judiciously  educated,  and  thus  render- 
ed useful  members  of  society.  They 
make  their  own  wearing-apparel,  and 
several  articles  for  sale;  to  accomplish 
which,  the  Hospital  contains  Schools 
for  dress-making,  tailors'  work,  spin- 
ning, weaving  stockings,  making  shoes, 
etc.  Silks  and  artificial  flowers  are 
also  made  here ;  embroidery,  and  other 
fancy-works  are  taught;  and  those 
Foundlings  who  show  a  taste  for  music 

which  are  excellent ;  but  the  stiffness  of  the 
Revivers  of  the  Art  of  Paintiog  is  too  con- 
spicuous in  the  work. 
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are  so  well  instructed  in  that  science  as 
frequently  to  become  Professors.  The 
Governor  of  this  Hospital,  in  1834,  was 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  re- 
spectable Noblemen  in  Palermo;!') and, 
judging  from  the  assiduity  with  which 
he  appeared  to  execute  his  trust,  he 
seemed  richly  endowed  with  the  virtue 
of  benevolence :  this  virtue,  however,  is 
not  uncommon  at  Palermo,  and  shines 
conspicuous  in  the  character  of  another 
Palermitan  Noble,  the  Barone  Pietro 
Pisani;  who  without  fee  or  reward, 
except  the  consciousness  of  being  emi- 
nently useful  to  his  fellow-creatures,  has 
instituted,  for  the  Insane,  an  Asylum 
near  Palermo,  and  called  Real  Casa  dei 
Matti.  He  bestows  all  his  time  and, 
according  to  report,  much  of  his  for- 
tune upon  this  Establishment,  which  is 
completely  under  hisjmmediate  direc- 
tion. He  resides  with  his  Patients, 
prescribing  to  them,  according  to  what 
he  thinks  the  cause  of  their  malady ;  but 
using  no  coercive  measures;  comfort, 
cheerfulness,  and  constant  occupation, 
being  his  principal  remedies.  The 
Asylum  is  large,  airy,  and  pleasantly 
situated;  one  half  of  the  Apartments 
being  appropriated  to  men,  the  other 
half  to  females  :  the  former  are  fre- 
quently employed  in  manual  labour, 
the  latter  in  domestic  duties;  ail  of 
which,  cookery  inclusive,  they  appear 
lo  discharge  with  punctuality.  Patients 
afflicted  with  paroxysms  of  raging 
madness  are  separated  from  Visiters  by 
an  iron  railing;  but  other  Patients  seem 
io  be  under  no  restriction  whatever: 
and  while  they  are  working,  eating,  or 
dancing,  an  exercise  the  Barone  sedu- 
lously encourages,  Visiters  mix  with 
them,  and  are  oftenconducted  by  them 
through  the  Asylum,  in  presence,  how- 
ever, of  the  Barone,  whom  they  all 
appear  to  love  and  reverence.  He  is  said 
to  cure  yearly  one  half  of  his  Patients- 
and  published,  in  1827,  an  excellent 
Work,  explanatory  of  his  system,  and 
entitled  "Instruzioni  per  la  novella 
Real  Casa  dei  Matti  in  Palermo."      . 

This  Metropolis  contains  three  Thea- 
tres, The  Reale  Tmtro  Carolina, 
furnished  with  five  rows  of  boxes;  The 

{')  The  Marchese  di  San  Giovanni  di  Prin- 
eifii  di  Sciarra, 
(*)  The  entrance  to  the  Senate-house  dis- 


Teatro  Ferdinando,  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, and  The  Teatro  di  Santa  Cecilia, 
well  built,butthe  smallest  of  the  three. 

The  Quay,  called  the  Marina,  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  a  favourite 
Promenade  at  Palermo;  and  the  Upper 
Marina  Terrace,  situated  immediately 
above  the  Quay,  is  likewise  a  favourite 
Promenade*  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to 
this  Walk,  which  is  furnished  with  Mar- 
ble Benches;  and  the  splendid  Palazzo 
Butera,  with  other  handsome  Edifices 
rising  above  the  Terrace,  add  consider- 
ably to  its  beauty. 

The  Villa  Giulia,  a  Public  Garden 
near  the  Quay,  is  likewise  much  fre- 
quented; and  the  adjoining  Orto  Bota- 
nico  highly  merits  notice,  having  now 
recovered  from  the  cruel  injuries  it  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  civil  commo- 
tions. It  displays  a  numerous  collec- 
tion of  Plants  indigenous  to  the  four 
Quarters  of  the  world;  and  the  natives 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  though  nurtured  in 
a  foreign  soil,  bear  flowers  and  fruit. 
The  Conservatory  in  this  Garden  is 
particularly  magnificent. N 

Monte  Pellegrino,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Ereta,  by  the  Saracens  Pelle- 
grin,  and  once  the  strongest  Hold  of 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  was  gal- 
lantly defended  by  their  General  Ha- 
milcarBarcas  for  upward  of  three  years. 
Itrises  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  three  Eng- 
lish feet  above  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  is  a  beautiful  object 
from  this  part  of  Palermo.  A  carriage 
road,  one  mile  and  a  half  in  distance, 
leads  to  the  base  of  the  Mountain,  which 
Travellers  usually  ascend  on  donkeys, 
by  a  path  called  La  Scala,  and  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  Palermo  and 
the  adjacent  Valley  of  La  Favorita. 
Monte  Pellegrino  is  famed  for  having 
been  the  retreat  of  a  young  and  amiable 
Enthusiast,  the  Niece  of  William  the 
Good,  Santa  Rosalia;  who,  in  the  prime 
of  youth  and  beauty,  withdrew  from 
the  world,  and  devoted  herself  to  reli- 
gious observances.  In  a  lofty  situation, 
though  not  on  the  summit  of  the  Moun- 
tain, is  a  Grotto,  approached  by  a  co- 
vered Vestibule,ornamented  with  twist- 
plays  several  Latin  Inscriptions  of  the  time 
when  Sicily  was  governed  by  the  Romans. 
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ed  Columns  of  Alabaster  indigenous 
to  the  soil.  This  Vestibule  contains 
two  Confessionals;  beyond  it  is  an  open 
space,  which  gives  light  to  the  Grotto, 
and  is  likewise  provided  with  a  Well  of 
delicious  water.  Iron  Gates  enclose 
the  mouth  of  the  Grotto,  which  con- 
tains a  Church  consecrated  to  Santa 
Rosalia  :  at  the  entrance  ai#  Stalls  and 
other  Seats ;  and  at  the  extremity  stands 
the  High  Altar,  on  the  left  of  which  is 
the  Chapel  of  Santa  Rosalia,  exhibiting 
under  its  Altar  her  Statue  representing 
a  young  and  lovely  Female  in  a  recum- 
bent attitude,  resting  her  head  on  one 
hand,  and  grasping  a  Crucifix  with  the 
other.  The  Statue  is  well  executed  in 
marble,  by  Gregorio  Tedeschi,  a  Flo- 
rentine Sculptor;  but  loses  its  effect 
by  being  covered  with  a  splendid  robe 
of  solid  gold.  Above  this  Chapel  is  a 
small  cavity  in  the  Rock  which  com- 
poses the  Grotto;  and  this  Cavity  is  lined 
with  gold,  because  supposed  to  have 
been  the  place  in  which  Santa  Rosalia 
performed  her  devotions;  but  how  she 
ascended  to  it  seems  at  the  present  mo- 
ment doubtful.  The  Grotto  is  very 
sombre,  and  excessively  damp:  water 
oozes  from  it  in  all  directions;  but 
here,  nevertheless,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, the  sainted  Protectress  of  Palermo 
ended  her  days.  Adjoining  to  the  Vesti- 
bule which  leads  to  this  Grotto  is  a  Sa- 
cristy for  the  use  of  the  Priests  who 
celebrate  mass  daily  in  the  Church,  and 
receive  the  offerings  presented  by  Pil- 
grims at  the  Altar  of  Santa  Rosalia ;  and 
contiguous  to  the  Sacristy  is  the  Resi- 
dence of  these  Ecclesiastics. 

The  ride  from  the  base  of'Monte  Pelle- 
grino  to  the  Grotto  usually  occupies 
about  two  hours,  and  the  road  is,  for 
mules  and  donkeys,  good. 

Nearly  one  mile  beyond  the  Grotto 
stands  a  Ruilding  crowned  by  a  colossal 
Statue  of  Santa  Rosalia,  which  serves  as 
a  landmark  for  Mariners :  and  Parlies 
frequently  come  from  Palermo  to  dine 
in  this  Building,  and  enjoy  the  view 
it  commands,  which  exhibits  Ustica 
twenty  leagues  distant,  Alicudi,  and 
Felicudi,  the  most  western  of  the 
bolides. 

A  Festival  in  honour  of  Santa  Rosalia 
is  held  annually  by  the  Palermitans  in 
the  month  of  July,  and^ontinues  seve- 
ral days;  during  which  period  Palermo 
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is  splendidly  illuminated  every  night, 
and  a  brilliant  display  of  fire-works  ex- 
hibited. ThisFestivalcommences  with 
a  pompous  procession  of  the  Dignita- 
ries of  the  Church  and  other  Clergy; 
the  State -Officers;  the  Military,  and 
other  Inhabitants,  who  conduct  through 
Ihe  streets  a  Triumphal  Car,  preceded 
by  trumpets  and  kettle-drums.  A  plat- 
form about  three  quarters  the  height  of 
the  Machine,  contains  a  numerous  Band 
of  Musicians,  who,  at  intervals,  execute, 
in  honour  of  the  Saint,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music.  The  length  of  the 
Machine  is  reported  to  be  seventy  feet ; 
the  breadth  thirty ;  and  the  height  above 
eighty;  it  terminates  in  a  Dome,  rest- 
ing on  six  Corinthian  Columns,  orna- 
mented with  Figures  of  Saints  and  An- 
gels; and  elevated  on  the  summit  of 
this  Dome  stands  a  semi-colossal  silver 
Statueof  Santa  Rosalia.  Orange  plants, 
Vases  filled  with  Flowers,  and  artificial 
trees  of  Coral,  garnish  the  Machine. 
But  the  most  splendid  part  of  the  Festi- 
val in  honour  of  the  Royal  sainted  Pa- 
troness of  Palermo  is  the  Illumination 
with  which  it  concludes;  and  which 
lakes  place  in  the  Duomo ;  where  twenty 
thousand  wax  lights,  multiplied  by  mir- 
rors, are  tastefully  disposed  in  upwards 
of  five  hundred  lustres. 

The  Torre  della  Cuba,  in  a  Garden 
near  Palermo*  is  a  curious  Saracenic 
rectangular  building,  with  two  Door- 
ways having  pointed  Arches  :  its  Roof  is 
a  semi-circular  Dome,  and  its  upper 
edgings  exhibit  Arabic  Characters.  If 
its  blind  windows  were  originally  open, 
which  according  to  appearance  they 
were  not,  this  Edifice  must  have  been 
peculiarly  light  and  elegant;  and,  at  all 
events,  the  architect  who  erected  it 
was  aware  of  the  beautiful  effect  pro- 
duced by  light  and  lofty  arches. 

The  Palazzo  della  Ziza,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  Porta  Nuova,  but  near  the 
City,  is  another  Saracenic  Structure, 
once,  according  to  report,  so  splendid 
that  it  was  called  "Ziza,"  from  an  Ara- 
bic word  whvch  means  grand  and  ex- 
cellent. Earthquakes,  and  alterations 
made  by  the  Normans,  have  cruelly  in- 
jured this  Edifice;  but  a  Fountain,  a 
Portico,  marble  Columns,  and  Mosaics 
of  Saracenic  work,  still  remain. 

The  Villa  of  Prince  Butera,  not 
more  than  a   mile  from   Palermo,  is 
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highly  worth  notice;  the  House  being 
furnished  with  taste  and  splendour,  the 
Garden  with  a  large  and  choice  Collec- 
tion of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Flowers,  and 
other  vegetable  productions  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  Globe.  Pre-eminent 
among  these  are  the  Flowers,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful; 
and  amidst  a  great  variety  of  exotics 
are  most  of  the  hot-house  plants  of  Eng- 
land, all  flowering  and  flourishing  in 
the  open  air.  This  Garden  is  elegantly 
laid  out  in  the  English  manner,  and 
comprises  a  Menagerie  of  Birds,  among 
which  is  what  the  Custode  calls  the 
Egyptian  Ibis.  The  plumage  of  the 
Birds  thus  called  by  the  Custode  is 
black  and  white,  and  in  shape  and  size 
they  resemble  the  stork  of  northern 
Europe;  but  are  not  like  the  Ibis  re- 
presented in  Egyptian  sculpture:  in- 
deed, if  we  may  credit  Travellers  con- 
versant with  Egypt,  the  Ibis  has  long 
been  extinct  in  that  country,  and  is 
seldom  if  ever  found  elsewhere.  The 
Sugar-cane  may  be  seen  in  this  Gar- 
den, (i) 

The  Duca  di  Serra  di  Falco  has  a 
F«7/aadjoining  to  that  of  Prince  Butera, 
and  situated  in  a  Garden  profusely  ad- 
orned with  Flowers,  and  containing  a 
Labyrinth,  Water-works,  and  excellent 
Figures  in  wax  of  three  Monks,  placed 
in  small  hermitages,  and  so  well  exe- 
cuted as  to  seem  alive. 

A  good  Carriage-road  leads  to  these 
Villas. 

The  Royal  Chinese  Villa  called  La 
Favorita,  which  stands  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Palermo,  is  embellished 
with  pretty  drives,  about  four  miles  in 
extent.  On  the  ground-floor  of  the 
House,  and  near  the  Bath,  is  a  Room 
containing  English  Prints.  On  the  first 
floor  is  a  circular  Dinner-Table,  soar- 
ranged  that  the  dishes  are  raised  from 
below.  On  the  same  floor  in  the  large 
sitting-room  is  a  Table  of  petrified 
Woodjitsoutside  edges  resemble  agate, 
and  the  whole  is  rare  and  beautiful. 
The  adjoining  bed-room  contains  two 
more  Tables,  made  with  the  same  ma- 
terial; and  above  the  Royal  Apartments 

(•)  The  Villa  above  mentioned,  which  is 
situated  in  the  village  of  Olivuzza,  may  oc- 
casionally be  hired  by  the  year,  or  even  for 
a  shorter  period. 
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is  a  prospect-room,  which  exhibits  fine 
scenery. 

A  good  Carriage-road  leads  to  the  Fa- 
vorita. (') 

The  magnificent  Villa  of  Prince  Bel- 
monte,  somewhat  more  distant  from 
Palermo  than  is  La  Favorita,  merits  ob- 
servation ;  its  Garden  being  remarkably 
beautiful. 

The  Convcnto  rfe'  P.  P.  Cappuccini, 
about  one  mile  distant  from  Palermo, 
attracts  the  notice  of  Travellers,  be- 
cause the  defunct  Brethren  are  dried, 
dressed,  and  placed  upright  in  niches 
belonging  to  the  Catacombs  under  the 
Conventual  Church;  that  their, friends 
may  visit  and  pray  by  them  annually, 
on  the  second  of  November.  The  pave- 
ment of  the  Catacombs  is  covered 
with  wooden  coffins,  enclosing  remains 
of  persons  who  were  not  in  Holy  Orders. 
These  remains  are  said  to  be  dried  and 
preserved,  like  those  of  the  Monks ;  but, 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Catacombs  is  impregnated  with  a  smell 
so  offensive  that  is  cannot  be  whole- 
some: and  the  grim-visaged  defunct 
Ecclesiastics  contribute  not  a  little  to 
make  this  scene  appalling  and  disgust- 
ful. The  Catacombs  in  question  con- 
tain Vaults  secured  by  iron  doors, 
where  the  bodies  of  deceased  Monks  are 
deposited  foi  half  a  year;  at  the  end  of 
which  period  they  join  the  assembly  of 
Mummies. 

Monreale,  an  archiepiscopal  Town 
in  a  lovely  situation,  four  miles  dis- 
tant from  Palermo,  and  approached  by 
an  excellent  road  through  the  rich  and 
beautiful  Suburbs  of  that  city,  was  ori- 
ginally a  Saracenic  Hamlet;  till  Wil- 
liam II.  surnamed  The  Good,  enlarged 
it,  and  likewise  erected  its  stately  Ca- 
thedral during  the  twelfth  century. 
This  Edifice,  which  displays  the  best 
style  of  Norman  architecture,  not  long 
since  suffered  considerably  from  fire ; 
but  is  now  completely  and  judiciously 
repaired,  in  such  a  style  as  to  corre- 
spond with  the  rest  of  the  Structure. 
Herearesuperb  ancient  ColumnsofGra- 
nite,  eachofwhich  hasaCornucopiaand 
the  Head  of  a  Female  Divinity  in  its  Ca- 

(a)  This  Villa  cannot  be  seen  without  an 
order  from  the  Viceroy. 
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pital.  Here  also  are  Columns  of  Por- 
phyry, a  profusion  of  Gothic  Mosaics,  a 
Picture  of  San  Placido  suffering  Martyr- 
dom, painted  by  Monrealese!  and  a 
beautiful Pedestalbelongingto  a  Bronze 
Statue  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist.  This 
Cathedral  likewise  contains  two  Sarco- 
phagi of  splendid  Porphyry,  which  en- 
close the  remains  of  William  "  The 
Good  "  and  his  predecessor  William, sur- 
named  "The  Bad,"  both  Monarchs  of 
Sicily  :  and  a  superb  Bronze  Door  with  a 
beautiful  Door-case,  reputed  to  be  Sara- 
cenic, forms  one  of  the  Entrances  to  the 
Church,  and  is  worthy  of  observation. 

On  the  Staircase  of  the  annexed 
Monastero  dei  Canonici  Benedettini  is 
a  celebrated  Painting  "by  Monrealese, 
which  represents  William  "the  Good" 
blest  by  Saint  Benedict !  But  as  Females 
are  not  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  the 
Court  of  the  Monastery,  in  order  to 
examine  this  Masterpiece,  which  hangs 
high  on  the  wall  above  the  first  landing- 
place  of  the  Staircase,  the  Male  Sex  only 
can  appreciate  the  merit  of  the  work  in 
question. 

The  Monastero  di  San  Mar  lino  di 
Scalis  def  P.  P.  Benedettini  Cassinesi 
is  placed  on  an  elevated  spot  to  the 
right  of  Monreale,  and  approached  by  a 
road  the  latter  part  of  which  is  better 
calculated  for  mules  than  carriages. 
This  Monastery,  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Gregory  the  Great,  is  appro- 
priated to  Noblemen  only,  and  so 
strikingly  supereminent  in  beauty  of 
situation,  riches,  and  splendour,  that  it 
resemblesa  Royal  Residence  more  than 
a  religious  retirement.  Female  Travel- 
lers are  not  allowed  to  pass  its  gates,  and 
consequently  the  following  description 
of  its  interior  is  taken  from  report. 

The  superbHall  of  Entrance  contains 
an  Equestrian  Statue  in  white  marble 
of  San  Marlino  giving  his  mantle  to  an 
indigent  man.  The  Railsof  the  Staircase 
are  composed  of  Sicilian  Alabaster  and 
Sicilian  Marbles.  The  Corridors  are 
spacious;  and  the  Refectory  contains  a 
stupendous  Fresco  on  its  Ceiling,  by 
Monrealese,  who  received  for  the  work 
two  hundred  and  ten  ducats.  This  Con- 
vent likewise  possesses  other  Paintings 
of  value,  namely,  the  Annunciation,  by 
Monrealese— the  Daughter  of  Herodias, 
attributed  to  Guercino— the  Holy  Fa- 
mily, by  Titian  — and  the  same  subject, 


with  the  addition  of  San  Benedetto,  by 
Monrealese.  The  Conventual  Church  is 
handsome,  and  contains  a  fine  Organ ;  a 
Font  ornamented  with  Greco-Romano 
workmanship;  a  superb  Painting,  by 
Monrealese,  of  distinguished  Members 
of  the  Order  of  San  Benedetto!  — A 
Picture  of  Saint  John  preaching  in  the 
Wilderness,  by  Paladino;  and  in  the 
Sacristy  a  Painting  of  the  Madonna  della 
Pieta,  by  Caravaggio.  The  Sacerdotal 
Vestments,  with  which  this  sacristy  is 
furnished,  are  peculiarly  magnificent. 
The  Conventual  Library  contains  a  Chi- 
nese Manuscript-Dictionary;  some  beau- 
tiful Manuscript  Bibles;  and  a  Copy  of 
Luther's  Works,  with  Notes  and  Revi- 
sions, said  to  be  his  own.  The  Monas- 
tery likewise  contains  a  Museum,  which, 
though  not  large,  is  valuable,  and 
comprises  ancient  Sicilian  Vases  and 
Medals— a  beautiful  Ancient  Glass  Cup 
—a  Head  of  Friendship,  supposed  to  be 
ancient  Grecian  sculpture,  and  bearing 
a  Greek  Inscription — specimens  of  Si- 
cilian Marbles,  Jasper,  Agate,  etc. 

The  pleasantest  road  by  which  car- 
riages can  approach  this  Convent, 
(which  stands  at  the  distance  of  seven 
miles  from  Palermo)  is  through  the 
BoccadiFalco,  Royal  grounds  contain- 
ing a  small  Villa,  the  prospect  from 
which  is  lovely ;  and  Travellers  are 
usually  indulged  with  permission  to 
drive  in  these  Grounds,  and  likewise  to 
enter  the  Villa,  which  is  about  three 
miles  from  the  Capital. 

In  that  part  of  the  Environs  of  Pa- 
lermo not  already  described,  a  Cavern, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Grifone, 
attracted  much  notice  during  the 
Spring  of  1830;  because  an  immense 
number  of  petrified  Bones  of  Animals 
now  unknown,  and  therefore  supposed 
to  be  antediluvian,  were  found  in  this 
Cavern  by  a  Peasant  who  made  excava- 
tions there,  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
something  far  more  precious.  These 
Bones  were  firmly  compressed  together, 
and  found  in  such  quantities  that  the 
stratum  was  computed  to  be  full  twenty 
palmi  in  depth,  and  its  length  and 
breadth  are  not  yet  ascertained.  The 
Bones  are  not  only  a  collection  of  skele- 
tons of  animals  now  unknown,  but 
likewise  of  those  which  inhabit,  at  the 
present  moment,  Europe,  Africa,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  :  and  it  seems 
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impossible  thatany  human  power  could 
have  collected  and  deposited  them  in 
the  Caverns  of  Monte  Grifofne.  Never- 
theless it  is  supposed  by  some  of  the 
Sicilian  Literati,  that  these  immense 
quantities  of  Bones  are  chiefly  those 
of  animals  exhibited  in  the  Naumachia 
near  Palermo;  and,  to  support  their 
opinion,  they  tell  us,  that  the  skeletons 
of  Elephants  found  in  the  Cavern  were 
those  of  animals  of  this  description 
brought  to  Sicily  by  Asdrubal  and 
Pyrrhus;  and  that  the  skeletons  of 
Hippopotami  and  Crocodiles,  found  in 
the  same  place,  were  those  of  these 
natives  of  the  Nile  brought  from  Egypt 
by  Marcus  Scaurus,  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  Palermitan  Naumachia.  For  the 
skeletons  of  the  Mammoth,  and  other 
animals  supposed  to  be  antediluvian, 
among  the  Bones  in  question,  the  Sici- 
lian Literati  cannot  account. 

The  Cavern  in  which  these  Bones 
are  found  is  situated  on  the  side  of 
Monte  Grifone,  and  immediately  below 
the  Source  of  the  Mar  Dolce,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  famous  Lake  of  Albe- 
hira,  and  where  three  Arches,  called  the 
Ruins  of  a  Naumachia,  still  remain. 
Several  large  compact  masses  of  the 
Bones  in  question  have  been  removed 
to  the  Regia  Universita  degli  Studii, 
where  they  now  serve  as  Pedestals  for 
the  Metope-Bassi-rilievi  from  Selinun- 
tium.  Other  uses,  according  to  report 
of  a  pernicious  kind,  have  been  made  of 
these  Bones  :  but  the  mouth  of  the  Ca- 
vern was,  in  1834,  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  Custode,  and  no  longer  public. 

Beyond  this  Cavern,  which  lies  very 
near  Palermo,  is  the  Monastero  di 
Santa  Maria  di  Gesu,  placed  on  the 
summit  of  a  gradual  ascent,  and  ge- 
nerally visited  by  Travellers,  because  it 
is  surroundedwith  picturesque  scenery. 
Females  are  excluded  from  the  Convent, 
but  may  enter  the  Church;  which 
does  not,  however,  merit  notice, 

Bagaria,  a  Village  about  nine  miles 
from  Palermo,  and  considerably  beyond, 
though  nearly  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  last-named  Convent,  contains 
a  whimsical  Villa,  built  by  Prince 
Patagonia,  a  Sicilian  Nobleman,  who 
squandered  a  large  estate  in  having  all 
the  most  hideous  combinations  of 
beings  real  and  imaginary  represented 
by  the  best  Sculptors  he  could  engage 


to  work  for  him  :  and  a  few  scattered 
Monsters,  on  the  approach  to  the  villa, 
togetherwith  a  semi-circular  Court  still 
remaining,  show  how  successfully  he 
gratified  his  eccentric  taste.  The  in- 
terior of  the  Mansion  contains  one 
room,  now  going  fast  to  decay,  with  a 
Looking-glass  Ceiling,  and  Walls  inlaid 
with  Porcelain  and  Coloured  Glass;  the 
effect  of  which,  when  lighted  up,  must 
have  been  dazzling  :  and  here  likewise 
is  another  Room  with  a  Looking-glass 
Ceiling,  a  beautiful  Marble  floor,  and 
Walls  completely  covered  by  Paintings 
to  imitate  marble,  so  well  executed 
and  skilfully  overspread  with  Glass,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  deception. 

Brince  Butera  has,  in  the  Village  of 
Bagaria,  a  Villa  remarkable  only  for 
its  Garden,  which  contains  a  small 
Casino  representing  the  interior  of  a 
Convent,  and  elucidating,  by  Figures 
well  executed  in  Wax-work,  the  story 
of  Adelaide  and  Comegio. 

From  Palermo  toBagariatheCarriage- 
road  is  excellent :  and  not  far  beyond 
the  latter  Place,  on  the  summit  of 
Monte  Catalfano,  are  traces  of  the  an- 
cient Soluntum,  once  inhabited  by 
the  Phoenicians. 

The  principal  Hotel  at  Palermo,  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1834,  was  in  the 
Piazza  Marina  (a  good  situation), and  has 
been  kept,  during  several  years,  by 
Mrs.  Page,  an  Englishwoman  married 
to  a  Sicilian.  Her  House  contains  one 
large  suite  of  apartments,  and  several 
smaller  rooms  not  well  connected  with 
each  other:  she  intends,  however,  to 
remove  shortly  into  a  more  convenient 
abode. 

There  likewise  was,  in  1834,  a  small 
Hotel  at  Palermo,  kept  by  Madame 
Jacquire,  reported  to  be  a  good  Land- 
lady; but  the  only  entrance  to  her 
House  is  from  a  long  and  dirty  lane, 
though  her  Apartments  look  into  the 
Toledo.  Private  and  comfortable  ready- 
furnished  lodgings  are  not  to  be  found 
in  this  City;  though  suites  of  unfurnish- 
ed rooms  might  be  hired  at  a  moderate 
rent. 

British  Medical  Practitioners  are  sel- 
dom met  with  at  Palermo;  but  a  Sici- 
lian Physician,  Greco  by  name,  who  at- 
tended the  late  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples 
during  her  residence  in  Sicily,  still 
practises  at  Palermo;  and,  in  1834, 
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had  a  considerable  degree  of  practice 
among  his  Compatriots,  and  was  like- 
wise occasionally  consulted  by  British 
Travellers.  («) 

The  dampness  of  the  Palermitan  cli- 
mate has  been  already  mentioned;  and 
the  Scirocco  which  prevails  during 
Springand  Autumn  is  dreadfully  oppres- 
sive. During  summer,  from  sunrise 
till  sunset,  the  heat  is  intolerable;  but 
duringwinter  the  climate,  except  damp- 
ness, has  no  fault. 

Provisions  in  this  City  are,  generally 
speaking,  about  the  same  price  as  at 
Naples,  exclusive  offish,  which  is  cheap, 
abundant,  and  remarkably  good,  But 
considering  the  numerous  herds  and 
flocks  of  superb  cattle  which  browse  on 
the  aromatic  heaths  of  Sicily,  the  qua- 
lity of  the  beef  and  mutton  is,  at  the 
Hotels,  less  excellent  than  might  be  ex- 
pected: this,  however,  may  probably 
originate  from  a  practice  too  common 
among  Inn-keepers  and  Restaurateurs, 
that  of  purchasing  inferior  low-priced 
meat,  and  not  keeping  it  long  enough 
to  become  tender.  Fresh  pork,  hams, 
and  bacon,  are  scarce,  and  by  no  means 
of  the  first  quality ;  well-fattened  poul- 
try is  scarce ;  bread  is  good ;  goats'  milk 
plentiful  and  excellent;  and  cows' milk 
may  be  procured  by  persons  who  in- 
quire for  it.  Tolerably  good  butter  is 
likewise  attainable  both  at  Palermo  and 
Messina,  but  in  no  other  part  of  Sicily. 
Fruit,  and  vegetables  for  kitchen-use 
are  very  cheap  and  good.  Table-wine 
made  in  the  environs  of  Palermo  is,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  not  good. 

Silks,  shawls,  and  almost  every  other 
article  of  dress,  may  be  found  in  this 
City;  as  likewise  may  magnificent  Agate 
for  knife-handles,  Sicilian  Jasper,  and 
all  the  varieties  of  Sicilian  Marble;  to- 
gether with  gloves  and  stockings  made 
of  the  beard  of  the  Pinna  Marinas- 
Sicilian  Cloaks,peculiarlywellcalculated 
to  secure  Horsemen  from  being  wetted 
by  rain,  are  sold  here;  as  also  are  Pan- 
niers made  with  a  sort  of  very  strong 
matting,  which  preserves  slight  port- 

(')  The  late  Marchioness  of  Northampton, 
when  resident  during  a  winter  at  Palermo, 
employed,  as  a  Physician,  Signor  di  Lisi,  a 
Sicilian,  highly  appreciated  by  his  com- 
patriots. 

(»)  These  gloves  and  stockings  are  well 


manteaux,  writing-desks,  and  dressing- 
boxes  from  injury,  when  placed  on 
mules. 

Neat  Job-carriages  for  the  City  and  its 
environs,  and  Stands  of  Hackney-car- 
riages, regulated,  with  respect  to  price, 
like  those  at  Naples,  may  be  found  in 
Palermo. 

The  Exports  here  are  chiefly  confin- 
ed to  oil,  raw  and  fabricated  silks,  flax, 
cotton,  corn,  the  produce  of  the  Su- 
machs of  Alcamo,  particularly  prized 
by  tanners;  medicinal  manna,  saffron, 
soda,  sulphur,  salt-fish,  skins  of  domes- 
tic animals,  fine  sponges,  and  gunpow- 
der. 

The  Inhabitants  of  this  Capital  are, 
generally  speaking,  like  most  of  their 
compatriots,  small  of  stature,  lively,  in- 
telligent, and  remarkably  civil  and  at- 
tentive to  British  Travellers.  Music 
and  poetry  appear  to  be  the  favourite 
studies  of  the  upper  rank  of  persons; 
several  of  whom,  however,  are  well  in- 
formed on  philosophical  subjects,  and 
also  well  versed  in  the  Arabic  and 
Greek  languages.  The  Nobles  are  cour- 
teous, patriotic,  and  seem  disposed,  so 
far  as  their  means  allow,  to  imitate 
their  Ancestors  in  hospitality.  Ladies 
of  rank  have,  generally  speaking,  po- 
lished and  pleasing  manners,  united 
with  personal  advantages :  but  fine  fea- 
tures among  these  Islanders  are  less 
common  than  in  Italy. 

The  Palermitan  Populace  stand  ac- 
cused of  being  very  idle;  this  fault, 
however,  may  probably  result  from  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  proper  occu- 
pation. 

The  want  of  good  Carriage-roads  in 
Sicily  long  compelled  Travellers  (Pedes- 
trians excepted)  to  go  from  place  to 
place  either  in  a  Lettiga,  which  resem- 
bles a  litter,  or  on  saddle-mules :  but  a 
Carriage-road  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles  in  length,  now  traverses  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Island  from  Palermo  to  Mes- 
sina ;  and  may  be  called  good,  exclusive 
of  beds  of  torrents  not  always  dry, 
which    this   road  frequently    crosses: 

calculated  for  Travellers  who  mean  to  ascend 
to  the  summit  of  ^tna;  being  so  peculiarly 
warm  that  medical  Practitioners  recommend 
them  as  a  cure  for  rheumatic  pains  in  the 
limbs. 
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and  although  the  Sicilians  intend  to 
throw  bridges  over  every  torrent  by 
which  it  is  intersected,  want  of  money 
has  hitherto  delayed  the  fulfilment  of 
this  laudable  purpose.  From  Palermo 
through  Monreale  and  Alcamo  to  Tra- 
pani,  there  is  an  excellent  Carriage- 
road,sixty-eighlmiles  in  length,  through 
a  bold  and  beautiful  Country.  From 
Siracusa  to  Catania  nine  miles  of  Car- 
riage-road has  been  partly  made  ;  but  is 
passable  during  summer  only,  except 
the  three  miles  nearest  to  Siracusa. 
From  Catania  to  Messina,  seventy  miles 
in  distance,  the  road,  for  a  light  caleche, 
is  always  practicable,  unless  it  be  when 
the  rivers  are  swollen.  From  Trapani 
to  Catania  there  was,  in  1834,  no  Car- 
riage-road, a  lamentable  circumstance ; 
as  Sicily  might  enjoy  this  great  conve- 
nience wilhoul  incurring  much  expense. 
Lightcaleches,each  having  three  horses, 
four  inside  and  two  outside  places,  and 
a  well  of  strong  net-work  to  contain 
baggage,  may  be  found  at  Palermo; 
and  Travellers  usually  hire  carriages  of 
thisdescription  toconvey  them  as  far  as 
Trapani,  when  they  wish  to  make  what 
is  commonly  denominated  the  Tour  of 
the  Island.  But  as,  by  taking  the 
straight  road  to  Messina,  they  can  nei- 
ther see  the  coast  of  Sicily,  nor  visit  se- 
veral very  interestingobjects  near  it  (the 
only  approach  to  which  is  by  a  mule- 
path),  Travellers  usually  pursue,  after 
having  reached  Trapani,  a  circuitous 
Route,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  in- 
curred by  riding  a  mule,  or  being  con- 
veyed in  aLeltiga:  and  therefore  the 
following  account  of  every  thing  best 
worth  notice  between  Monreale  (alrea- 
dy described)  and  Messina,  is  so  given 
as  to  enable  persons  who  ride,  and 
those  who  arc  carried  in  a  Lettiga,  to 
avoid  needless  fatigue,  by  making  as 
short  daily  journeys  as  the  thinly-scat- 
tered sleeping-places  will  allow.  Pre- 
vious, however,  to  giving  the  account 
in  question,  it  seems  expedient  to  ap- 
prize Travellers  that  the  Country  Inns 
of  Sicily  are  neither  provided  with 
cooks,  nor  with  eatables;  and  conse- 
quently every  Person  who  wishes  to 
travel  through  the  Island  with  any  de- 
gree of  comfort  should  hire  a  Guide, 
who  acts  as  Purveyor,  Cook,  and  Avant- 
Courrier;  preparing   beds,    sweeping 


rooms,  and  thereby  rendering  accom- 
modations tolerable. 

The  safest  mule-tracks  are  likewise 
known  to,  and  pointed  out  by,  these 
Guides;  and  supposing  them  to  be  ho- 
nest, which  is  usually  the  case,  they 
make  more  judicious  bargains  with 
Muleteers  and  Lettiga-men  than  can 
the  most  enlightened  Foreigner,  be- 
cause they  know  the  characters  of  the 
Men,  and  the  properties  of  their  Mules. 

At  Palermo  two  of  the  best  Guides  for 
Travellers  who  purpose  making  the 
Tour  of  the  Island  were,  in  1834,  Fran- 
cesco Marsalona,  and  Camello  Cata- 
lani. 

The  Carriage-road  from  Palermo  to 
Trapani  passes  through  Monreale  to 
Alcamo,  thirty-one  miles  distant  from 
Palermo,  and  furnished  at  the  present 
moment,  1836,  with  a  small  Hotel  kept 
by  an  Abate  and  his  Sisters,  and  the 
mostcomfortableCountry  Inn  of  Sicily; 
because  it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
cleanliness.  The  ascent  from  Palermo 
through  Monreale  to  Partenico  exhibits 
rich  and  beautiful  scenery  ;  although 
the  soil  round  the  Capital  and  its  Sub- 
urbs was  by  nature  barren,  and  owes 
its  existing  luxuriancy  to  Saracenic  cul- 
ture. Between  Partenico  and  Alcamo, 
a  mountainous  district,  the  views  are 
enchanting;  but  the  latter  Town,  which 
is  finely  situated,  consists  of  little  more 
than  one  long  Street  of  Convents  and 
Churches.  A  species  of  Ash-tree,  call- 
ed in  Italian  Frassino,  and  indigenous 
to  Sicily,  may  be  found  in  abundance 
near  the  town;  and  by  means  of  inci- 
sions made  in  their  trunks  and  branches 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
these  trees  produce  the  medicinal  drug 
denominated  Manna.  Superb  yellow 
Marble  is  likewise  found  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  Basilica,  and  other  remains  of  the 
ancient  Town  ot'JEgesta  (to  which  there 
is  no  carriage-roadj  are  only  nine  miles 
distant  from  Alcamo ;  and  Travellers  fre- 
quently visit  these  Antiquities  on  quil- 
ting Alcamo,  instead  of  proceeding 
straight  to  Calatafimi,  the  next  resting- 
place;  because  at  the  latter  Village, 
though  only  three  miles  and  a  half  from 
JEyesta,  no  Lettiga  can  be  obtained, 
nor  any  other  conveyance  except  Mules 
with  pack-saddles:  whereas  the  master 
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of  the  little  Inn  at  Alcamo  provides  a 
Tettiga  for  this  excursion,  and  likewise 
Saddle-mules  when  required. 

JEgesta,  or,  as  it  was  also  called,  Se- 
gesta,  founded  by  vEgestus  (a  Siculian;, 
soon  after  the  Trojan  war,  owed  its 
destruction  to  the  Potter's  Son,  Agatho- 
cles,  who  subjugated  the  whole  Island. 
But  Mgesta  seems  in  some  measure 
to  have  risen  from  its  ashes  ;  because 
•Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger  is  said 
to  have  found  it  inhabited  during  his 
days,  and  to  have  restored  to  the  dwel- 
lers there  a  famous  bronze  statue  of 
Diana,  which  the  Carthaginians  had 
purloined,  and  which  Cicero  saw,  dur- 
ing his  Sicilian  Quaestorship.  About 
a  hundred  paces  from  the  site  of  this 
Town,  and  marked  by  a  few  scattered 
Masses  of  Ruins  covered  with  herbs,  is 
an  object  of  peculiar  interest,  an  ancient 
quadrilateral  Grecian  Doric  Edifice, 
simple,  grand,  andalmostenlire,  stand- 
ing solitary  on  an  isolated  circular  hill, 
in  a  bold  but  desolate  country.  Gigan- 
tic Steps,  three  in  number,  lead  up  to 
the  Platformon  which  this  Edifice  rests; 
and  each  Step  is  one  foot  and  a  half  in 
width.  The  structure  has  two  Fronts, 
both  terminated  by  a  Pediment.  Six 
Columns,  without  bases,  and  placed  a 
few  inches  within  the  verge  of  the  Plat- 
form, adorn  each  front;  each  side  pre- 
sents twelve  Columns,  making  thirty-six 
all  together ;  and  one  of  liie  Columns  of 
the  western  Pediment  has  been  restored. 
The  length  of  the  Structure  is  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  Paris  feet,  laken 
from  the  centre  of  the  angular  Columns ; 
and  the  breadth  is  sixty-eight  feet.  The 
Columns,  composed  of  stone,  smooth, 
but  neither  stuccoed  nor  fluted,  are 
about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty  feet 
high  ;  the  intercolumnialions  being 
unequal.  The  Capitals  measure  three 
feet  four  inches  in  height.  (i)  One  of 
the  lines  of  steps  on  which  the  Struc- 
ture stands  seems  to  have  been  left  un- 
finished ;  and  no  vestiges  remain  of 
a  Cella  ;  judging  from  which  circum- 
stance, and  likewise  from  the  description 

[«)  According  to  English  measurement  the 
dimensions  are  computed  to  be  as  follows: 
— exterior  length,  two  hundredfeet— breadth, 
eighty-eight  feet  four  inches. 

{*)  Eryx,  relying  on  his  great  personal 
strength,  challenged  every  stranger  to  con- 


given  by  Vitruvius  of  Grecian  Temples, 
this  Majestic  Edifice  was  more  probably 
a  Basilica  than  a  Temple;  although  its 
elevated  position  bespeaks  it  the  latter 
kind  of  building;  because  the  ancient 
Greeks,  impressed  with  an  idea  that 
when  the  deities  of  Olympus  visited 
their  earthly  temples  they  might  find  it 
more  convenient  to  alight  on  an  emi- 
nence than  in  a  plain,  always  placed 
these  sacred  structures  in  as  lofty  a 
situation  as  possible.  Supposing  the 
Edifice  in  question  to  have  been  a 
Temple,  its  high  altar  must  have  nearly 
fronted  the  east.  It  seems  more  mo- 
dern than  the  Temples  of  Selinuntium 
and  Agrigentum,  because  less  excellent 
with  respect  to  architecture  :  but,  be 
this  as  it  may,  there  is  nothing  at  Agri- 
gentum which  can  compete  with  it  in 
grandeur.  When  it  was  erected  is  un- 
known. 

On  the  side  of  a  neighbouring  emi- 
nence are  Ruins  of  a  theatre,  the  exter- 
nal part  ofwhich  is  composed  with  large 
masses  of  stone,  and  rests  against  the 
approximate  rock.  The  form  of  the 
Theatre  may  be  completely  traced  ;  but 
no  vestiges  remain  of  its  Scena;  and  its 
Seats  are  nearly  destroyed.  It  stands  un- 
der the  Ruins  of  an  ancient  Castle, 
which  commands  a  view  of  Mount  Eryx, 
where  the  presumptuous  Challenger  of 
Hercules  was  buried.  (*) 

Two  miles  distant  from  the  site  of 
JEgesta  are  Sulphureous  Hot  Springs, 
anciently  called  Aquae  Segestance, 
which,  according  to  Diodorus,  gushed 
from  the  earth  by  command  of  the 
Wood-Nymphs,  to  refresh  Hercules  after 
the  fatigue  incurred  by  his  voyage  to 
Sicania. 

Travellers  who  go  straight  from  Alca- 
mo to  Calalafimi,  eleven  miles  distant, 
pass  through  fields  intersected  by  aloes 
and  Indian  figs,  immense  in  size,  and 
the  only  fences  generally  used  in  Sicily: 
olive  and  almond-trees,  likewise  of  a 
growth  seldom  if  ever  seen  in  other 
countries,  embellish  almost  every  part 
of  this  Island.    Calatafimi  is  a  small 

tend  with  him  in  the  combat  of  the  Cestus. 
Hercules  accepted  the  challenge,  and  Eryx 
fell.  The  latter  erected  a  Temple  to  Venus 
on  this  Mountain,  which  bears  his  name, 
and  where,  as  we  are  told,  was  the  Tomb  of 
Anchises. 
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place,  furnished  with  two  Inns,  both  of 
which  are  bad  ;  but  that  called  the  Se- 
gesta  is  somewhat  preferable  to  the 
other.  Parts  of  the  country  between 
this  Village  and  Trapani,  twenty-six 
miles  distant,  resemble  England, except 
that  they  are  much  more  richly  embel- 
lished with  flowers,  and  an  elegant 
shrub  called  the  lea-tree;  though  not 
like  that  cultivated  in  China. 

Near  a  milestone  numbered  44,  the 
stately  Basilica  of Mgesta  presents  itself 
to  view  ;and,althoughfjur  miles  distant, 
makes  a  most  impressive  appearance. 
On  approaching  Trapani  the  road  com- 
mands a  beautiful  view  of  Mount  Eryx  ; 
and  near  Trapani  it  is  bordered  with 
oleanders,  aloes,  mulberry-trees,  and 
flowers  innumerable. 

About  one  mile  distant  from  Trapani 
stands  a  Church  distinguished  by  a  Nor- 
man Door,  and  famous  for  containing^ 
Statue  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
splendid  jewels,  watches,  and  other  va- 
luables, and  called  the  Madonna  di  Tra- 
pani!! 

Close  to  the  Town  are  extensive  Salt- 
works, containing  Mounds  of  Salt,  made 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  Sarcophagi, 
and  so  numerous  as  to  produce  a  sin- 
gular appearance.  A  handsome  mo- 
dern Aqueduct  embellishes  this  scene. 

Trapani,  shaped  like  a  Scythe, whence 
its  original  name  ApEwavov  (  Drepa- 
non),  slands  on  an  Isthmus  near  one 
side  of  Mount  Eryx,  possesses  a  safe 
Harbour  mentioned  by  Virgil,  and  is 
famed  for  having  been  the  place  where 
Anchises  died,  and  where  iEneas  cele- 
brated funeral  games  in  his  Father's 
honour.  From  the  Port  may  still  be  seen 
theRock  described  by  Virgil,  JEn.  III.  V. 
The  Town  is  strongly  fortified,  and  con- 
tains twenty-four  thousand  Inhabitants, 
together  with  a  Castle  in  which  criminals 
are  confined;  and  is  furnished  wilh  two 
Hotels;  that  denominated  The  Leone, 
in  Ihe  Largo  del  Castello,  consists  of  se- 
veral small  and  very  dirty  rooms;  the 
other,  in  the  High  Street,  boasts  larger 
and  cleaner  apartments,  and  calls  itself 
a  Restaurant.  Trapani  is  well  built,  and 
its  streets  are  wide  and  clean:  it  is  en- 
riched by  Coral  and  Thunny  Fisheries. 
Ivory,  Coral,  Conchs,  and  Alabaster,  are 
manufactured  here;  but  the  Incisori  of 
this  Town  cannot  vie  with  those  of 
Rome. 


After  sleeping  at  Trapani,  Travellers 
usually  make  an  Excursion  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Fryx,  one  of  the  highest  Moun- 
tains in  Sicily.  The  ascent,  though  te- 
dious, is  easy,  till  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  summit;  and  commands 
beautiful  views.  Travellerswhoascend 
by  the  usual  mule-path  arrive  first  at  the 
modern  Town, which  consists  of  two 
Streets,  hence  proceeding  to  the  re- 
mains of  Norman  Fortifications,  which 
are  considerable,  and  passing  through 
the  Gales  of  the  present  Prison,  proba- 
bly part  of  the  Norman  Citadel.  This 
Prison  stands  on  the  summit  of  the 
Mountain,  in  a  Piazza,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  is  a  Fragment  of  a  very  ancient 
Wall,  reputed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
celebrated  Temple  of  Venus,  erected  by 
Eryx,  which  once  embellished  this  spot. 
The  Wallstandson  the  brink, andseems, 
indeed,  to  make  part  of  a  perpendicular 
Rock;  and  is  composed  of  very  large 
and  smooth  quadrilateral  stones  fixed 
together  without  cement.  A  very  an- 
cient quadrilateral  Reservoir  adjoins 
the  Wall,  and  passes  for  that  which  fed 
the  famous  Fountain  of  Venus  belong- 
ing to  her  Temple.  The  Reservoir  is 
extremely  deep.  Fragments  of  Granite 
Columns,  supposed  to  have  ornamented 
the  Temple,  may,  according  to  report, 
be  found  at  the  base  of  Mount  Eryx,  whi- 
ther, perhaps,  they  accidentally  rolled 
down;  but  nothing  like  remains  of  co- 
lumns are  now  discoverable  on  the 
summit;  neither  are  there  any  vestiges 
of  the  Tomb  of  Anchises,  which  is  re- 
puled  to  have  stood  on  this  mountain. 

The  Excursion  from  Trapani  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Eryx  usually  occupies 
about  half  a  day. 

From  Trapani  to  Catania,  as  already 
mentioned,  Ihere  was,  in  1834,  no  car- 
riage-road, except  a  path  sometimes, 
but  not  constantly,  practicable  for  very 
light  and  narrow  two-wheeled  carts,  and 
extending  no  farther  than  Castel  Ve- 
Irano.  The  only  conveyance  therefore 
for  a  Traveller  who  resolves  to  visit  the 
Coast  of  Sicily,  and  the  interesting  An- 
tiquities which  lie  between  Trapani  and 
Catania,  is  a  Lettiga,  or  a  Saddle-mule; 
and  as  a  strong  Lettiga  and  safe  Mules 
cannot  often  be  procured  at  Trapani, 
they  are  usually  sent  forward  from  Pa- 
lermo. The  Cart-track,  which  is  likewise 
the  Mule-path,  lies  chiefly  by  the  Sea* 
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shore.  The  wild  tea-shrub  appears  in 
the  hedges  which  border  this  path,  and 
every  bank  and  greensward  is  garnished 
with  flowers.  On  the  approach  to 
Marsala  (eighteen  miles  from  Trapani), 
almost  every  farmer's  garden  is  adorned 
with  a  small  palm-tree;  and  were  not 
these  oriental  plants  unmercifully 
pruned  every  year,  to  supply  palm- 
branches  for  the  Holy  Week,  they 
would,  according  to  appearances, 
flourish  as  well  here  as  they  do  in  Asia. 
This  Path  (always  practicable  and  good 
for  mules)  commands  a  view  of  three 
Islands,  called,  by  Virgil,  Arce,  on  one 
of  which  Ulysses  is  supposed  to  have 
been  shipwrecked;  and  upon  these 
Rocks  iEneas  lost  the  greater  part  of 
his  fleet. 

Marsala  was  erected  by  the  Saracens, 
on  the  Promontory  of  Lilybasum,  and 
on  the  site  ofan  ancient  City,  likewise 
called  Lihjbceum,  and  a  peculiarly 
strong  place,  which,  during  the  wars 
between  theRomansand  Carthaginians, 
stood  a  ten  years'  siege.  Diodorus  gives 
it  the  appellation  of  "Impregnable:"  its 
Harbour,  which  the  Romans  vainly 
endeavoured  to  destroy,  is  mentioned 
as  having  been  capacious  and  excellent; 
and  its  vicinity  to  the  African  coast, 
from  which  it  is  not  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  distant,  rendered  it  a 
place  of  great  consequence.  Report 
says,  that  the  violent  rains  of  October 
1826,  by  washing  away  the  soil  on  the 
Reach  of  Capo  di  Boco,  where  the  Har- 
bour of  IJlybceum  was  situated,  laid 
open  remains  of  ancient  Walls  com- 
posed of  soft  stone  stuccoed,  Bases  and 
Capitalsof  Columns,  a  Mosaic  Pavement 
sixteen  palmi  in  length,  Floors  of  white 
marble,  etc.  etc.  relics  perhaps  of  the 
devastation  made  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  when  he  annihilated  this 
famous  Harbour,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
tection it  afforded  to  Corsairs. 

Near  this  Port  the  Romans  were  de- 
feated, b.  c.  249,  by  the  Carthaginians 
under  Adherbal;  andthe  Carthaginians, 
underHannoJost  near  this  Porta  battle 
which  terminated  the  first  Punic  war, 
b.  c.  242. 

The  Modern  Town  of  Marsala  is  large, 
clean,  well  built,  watered  by  the  River 
Sossius  (now   denominated   the  Mar- 
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sala),  and  enriched  by  an  extensive  wine- 
trade.  It  contains  twenty-live  thousand 
Inhabitants :  and  the  Campanile  of  the 
Church  of  the  Carmelitani  merits  no- 
tice, as  it  shakes  alarmingly  whenever 
its  bell  is  struck,  though  without  being 
liable  to  fall.  The  Town  is  furnished 
with  two  Inns, one  withinits  Walls  and 
tolerably  clean;  the  other  on  the  outside 
of  the  Walls  and  very  dirty  :  both  Inns 
are  provided  with  beds.  The  wine  of 
this  neighbourhood,  when  unadulterat- 
ed by  brandy,  is  most  excellent,and  has 
the  reputation  of  being  peculiarly  sa- 
lubrious: the  vineyards  which  produce 
it  are  cultivated  with  care;  and  every 
farm  near  Marsala  looks  neat  and  pros- 
perous; especially  on  the  way  to  Maz- 
zara.  Near  the  Sea,  and  not  far  from 
Marsala,  is  a  Grolto  reported  to  be  an- 
tique, and  said  to  have  been,  in  very 
early  times,  the  abode  of  a  Sibyl. 

Alter  sleeping  at  Marsala,  Travellers 
usually  proceed  through  Mazzara  to  the 
Stone  Quarry  south  of  Campobello,  and 
thence  to  Castel  Vetrano,  a  distance  of 
twenty-eight  miles.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  Mule-track  between  Mar- 
sala and  Mazzara  displays  villages  and 
pretty  farms,  in  most  of  which  a  palm- 
tree  is  seen;  and  this  Path  is  always 
practicable,  and  even  good,  so  far  as 
Castel  Vetrano,  for  Saddle-mules,  and 
for  a  Lettiga. 

Mazzara  is  a  considerable  Town,  an- 
ciently called  Mazarum,  and  situated 
in  a  fruitful  country  watered  by  the 
rivers  Mazarus  and  Halycus.i1)  and 
yielding  abundance  of  corn  and  cotton. 
Its  Walls,  which  merit  observation,  are 
fortified  in  the  ancient  style,  with 
Towers  twelve  feet  square,  and  placed 
about  sixty  feet  from  each  other :  its 
Cathedral  contains  three  ancient  Ro- 
man Sarcophagi,  one  of  which  is  orna- 
mented with  tolerably  good  Rassi-ri- 
lievi. 

The  Mule-track  to  the  Stone  Quarry 
passes  over  heaths  peopled  with  sheep 
and  oxen,  and  enamelled  with  flowers. 
The  Quarry  is  above  ground ;  it  lies  east 
and  west  on  a  Hillock,  and  excites  a  pe- 
culiar interest,  because  the  stone  of 
which  it  is  composed,  whether  meant 
for  shafts  of  pillars,  or  other  purposes, 
was  hewn  out  of  this  Quarry  in  shape 


(0  Now  Mazzara  and  Arena, 
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and  size  precisely  such  as  the  Builder 
required;  instead  of  being  cut  into 
large  shapeless  blocks,  and  fashioned 
afterward,  according  to  modern  waste- 
ful practiced1)  The  unworked  part 
appears  to  be  about  forty  feet  high, 
and  in  some  places  the  two  sides,  from 
between  which  the  stone  has  been 
taken,  remain  upright,  leaving  a  kind 
ofstreet.  One  Shaft  of  a  Pillar  slands  by 
itself,  with  the  lower  end  still  attached 
to  its  natural  bed  of  stone  :  its  dia- 
meter is  ten  feet.  Several  Blocks,  for 
Columns  of  the  same  diameter,  lie 
scattered  here  and  there;  and  among 
them  is  one  Piece  of  twelve  feet  in 
diameter  resting  on  its  side.  That  part 
of  the  Quarry,  where  the  finished  Co- 
lumns, etc.  were  worked  out  for  re- 
moval, contains  two  Shafts  quite  perfect 
of  ten  feet  in  diameter;  and  their  com- 
ponentpartsappeartohave  been  shaped 
by  a  circular  groove  three  feet  wide,  ten 
feet  deep,  and  only  large  enough  for  one 
man  to  work  in  it.  The  economy,  both 
with  respect  to  room  and  stone,  in  this 
Quarry  is  curious;  and  as  no  other  an- 
cient Quarry  has  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  the  stone  this 
Quarry  produces  is  similar  to  that  of 
which  Selinuntium  and  its  Temples 
werebuilt,and  as  the  dimensions  of  the 
columns  found  here  correspond  with 
those  belonging  to  the  Temples,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  materials  of 
which  the  Town  and  Temples  were 
composed  came  from  this  Quarry; 
although  between  it  and  Selinuntium 
runs  an  unfordable  river.  Appearances 
indicate  that  the  large  blocks  and  co- 
lumns in  the  Quarry,  when  ready  for 
removal,  were  undermined,  and  that 
the  machine  destined  to  convey  them 
away  was  placed  immediately  under 
them;  and  as.  they  stood  on  a  descent, 
their  own  weight,  when  the  under 
mining  operation  was  finished,  must 
have  enabled  judicious  workmen  to 
lower  them  down  without  difficulty  into 
their  conveyance. 

On  the  approach  to  Castel  Vetrano 
the  scenery  improves^  and  that  Town, 
which  is  large  and  well  placed  in  a 
country  producing  excellent  wine  and 
oil,  contained,  in    1834,  a  tolerably 

(*)  The  stone  of  this  Quarry  was  cut  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Egyptian 


clean  Inn,  provided  with  several  bed- 
rooms, and  called  the  Locanda  di  Don 
Vincenzo. 

After  sleeping  at  Castel  Vetrano, 
Travellers  usually  proceed  to  Selinun- 
tium and  Sciacca,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  The  ride  to  Selinuntium  (eight 
miles  from  Castel  Vetrano),  through 
paths  bordered  with  flowering  shrubs, 
and  shaded  by  ilexes,  on  approaching 
the  sea,  is  most  lovely;  and  the  first 
view  of  that  gigantic  mass  of  prostrate 
Temples,  three  in  number,  which  were 
the  largest  public  edifices  at  Selinun- 
tium, is  so  imposing  that  to  describe 
the  sensation  they  excite  would  be  im- 
possible. Columns,  Capitals,  Archi- 
traves, Metope  Bassi-rilievi,  and  other 
architectural  ornaments,  all  lie  levelled 
with  the  earth,  in  wild  confusion  one 
upon  another.  But  though  every  part  of 
each  Edifice  is  disjointed,  nothing 
seems  broken  :  and  were  it  possible  for 
modern  Sicily  to  find  the  means  of 
elevating  and  replacing  these  colossal 
masses,  the  Temples  to  which  thev 
belong  might  rise  again  in  all  their 
pristine  grandeur. 

Selinus,  or  Selinuntium,  so  called 
from  the  Greek  word  o-thvov,  parsley, 
which  herb  once  grew  there  in  profu- 
sion, was  founded  a.  u.  c.  127,  by  a 
Colony  from  Hybla-Megara,  on  two 
Hills  sloping  down  gradually  toward 
the  sea,  between  the  rivers  Hypsa  and 
Selinus:  and  by  Virgil  this  Town  is  de- 
nominated Palmosa  Selinus,  on  ac- 
count of  a  small  plant  called  Palmetta, 
with  which  the  spot  abounds.  The  Hill 
farthest  from  the  sea  displays  those  stu- 
pendous Ruins,  already  mentioned,  of 
Grecian-Doric  Temples,  termed  by  the 
Sicilians,  "Piled  de'  Gigantic  That 
toward  the  east  has  only  one  of  its  Co- 
lumns standing;  this  one  is  without  a 
capital;  and  part  of  an  immense  Archi- 
trave rests  against  \L  The  Temple 
seems  to  have  stood  upon  a  Platform 
encompassed  by  Steps,  about  two  Eng- 
lish feet  in  depth,  and  to  have  been 
three  hundred  and  thirty  three  English 
feet  in  length,  and  nearly  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  in  breadth:  therefore, 
supposing  these  measurements  to  be 
correct,   it  was   only    thirty -five  feet 

Quarries  which  supplied  granite  for  the  Obe- 
lisks. 
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shorter,  and  forty -one  feet  narrower, 
than  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympicus  at 
Agrigentum.  The  exterior  angular 
Columns  were,  according  to  some  opi- 
nions, channelled,  the  others  plain, 
except  those  of  the  Pronaon  and  the 
Posticon,  which  were  channelled  as 
usual  in  Grecian  Temples.  These  Co- 
lumns seem  to  have  rested,  without 
bases,  on  the  Platform,  and  are  inva- 
riably smaller  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom.  The  Cella  was  enclosed  by 
Columns  of  a  less  gigantic  size  than 
those  belonging  to  the  exterior  part  of 
the  Ed  Gee.  The  Capitals  which  lie 
uppermost  in  this  stupendous  Pile  of 
Ruins  are  elegantly  curved;  and  the 
quadrilateral  pieces  of  stone  have  two, 
four,  and  in  some  instances  six,  semi- 
elliptical  Grooves  to  receive  the  ropes 
for  their  elevation. 

The  solid  piece  of  stone  which  rests 
against  the  standing  Column,  and  is  so 
situated  that  it  can  be  measured,  is  near 
forty  feel  long,  seven  broad,  and  three 
deep;  and  some  of  the  Columns,  so  si- 
tuated that  they  can  be  measured,  are 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  others  ten  feet 
ten  inches;  and  several  Capitals  which 
present  themselves  among  these  Ruins 
appear  to  be  fourteen  feet  in  diameter. 
About  thirty  paces  from  the  Temple  in 
question   is   another   Sacred    EdiGce, 
every    part   of  which,    one    tottering 
Pilaster  excepted,  lies  prostrate.    This 
Structure  is  computed    to  have  been 
about  two    hundred    English   feet  in 
length,  and  about  eighty  in  breadth; 
and  its  Portico  was  supported  by  fluted 
Columns,  each  being  one  solid  piece  of 
stone.    Toward  the  west  are  ruins  of  a 
third  Temple,  about  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  English  feet  in  length,  and 
about  seventy -seven   in  breadth;   its 
Columns  were  fluted,  and  the  only  part 
now   standing  of  this   Edifice  is  one 
Square  Pilaster,  probably  a  portion  of 
the  Cella.    The  Steps   of  the  Eastern 
Front  are   discoverable:  and  not  far 
removed  from  one  of  the  angles  of  these 
prostrate  Temples  lies  the  Capital  of  a 
Column  easily  measured,  simple,  like 
the  Capitals  of  the  Paestum  Columns, 
and  fourteen  feet  in  diameter.    These 
three  stupendous  Edifices  stood  equi- 
distant from  each  other,  commanding 


an  extensive  viewof  the  Sea.  Thelargest 
of  them  is  evidently  built  in  a  finer 
style  than  the  others;  but  its  internal 
architecture  cannot  be  justly  appre- 
ciated, as  the  whole  fabric  is  a  mass  of 
ruins:  its  decorations,  however,  were, 
superb,  judging  by  the  Bassi-rilievi  dis- 
covered here,  and  now  in  the  Studii  at 
Palermo. 

Three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Hill  nearest  to  the  Beach, 
are  vestiges  of  Buildings  supposed  to 
have  been  Magazines  belonging  to  the 
Port:  and  on  this  Hill  are  traces  of  the 
Town,  remains  of  two  Towers,  and  also 
of  Three  Temples,  all  levelled  with  the 
soil,  and  apparently  incomplete  at  the 
moment  when  they  fell  a  prey  to  the 
tremendous  earthquake  which,  travel- 
ling from  east  to  west,  laid  them,  and 
every  other  sacred  Edifice  at  Selinun- 
tium  prostrate.    These  Temples  stood 
within  its  Walls.    The  middle  Edifice 
had  on  each  side  seventeen  Columns, 
and  at  each  end  seven,  those  at  the 
angles  included.     The  Columns  were 
channelled  ;  and,  according  to  a  Frag- 
ment which  remains  of  one  of  them, 
about  twenty  feet  long.    The  eastern 
Entrance  to  the  Cella,  the  outer  Wall, 
and  part  of  the  interior  Wall,  may  be 
traced.    The  Temple  farthest  from  the 
Sea  had,    on    each  side,   sixteen  Co- 
lumns, and  at  each  end  six,  those  at  the 
angles   included.     Here    likewise    the 
Cella  may  be  traced ;  as  may  the  steps 
which  led  to  the  Eastern  Front  of  the 
Edifice.    Contiguous  to  this  Temple  is 
a  Well,  formed  of  pottery,  with  pipes 
joined   together,  and    notches  in  the 
sides.    This  Well  (probably  an  ancient 
Greek  Reservoir  for  purifying  waterj  is 
twenty -three    palmi   deep,  and   suffi- 
ciently large  for  a  man  to  descend  into 
it.    The  Steps  leading  to  the  Portico  of 
the  third  Temple  have  been  excavated ; 
and  are  much  worn  away.    The  Metope 
Bassi-rilievi,   with  which   the  Duca  di 
Serra  di  Falco  has  enriched  Palermo, 
were  found  in  one  of  the  Temples  on 
this  Hill:  and  perhaps  it  might  be  in 
one  of  these  Temples  that  the  Matrons 
of  Se linuntium  took  refuge,  when  their 
Town  was  stormed,  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  years  after  its  foundation. (») 
This  powerful  and  magnificent  Town 


(>)  See  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.xiii. 
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seemed  fated  to  be  unfortunate;  for 
the  Segestines,  b.  c.  410,  having  been 
oppressed  and  attacked  by  the  Selinun- 
tians,  implored  aid  from  Carthage, 
which  Republic  sent  to  their  assistance 
Hannibal,  the  Son  ofGiscon;  and  this 
General,  b.  c.  409,  captured  Selinun- 
tium,  and  nearly  destroyed  it.  Pars- 
ley does  not  now  appear  to  grow  round 
any  of  its  Temples;  but  perhaps  it  may 
still  clothe  the  banks  of  the  Selinus, 
where  the  Palmetta,  a  common  plant 
on  every  Sicilian  heath,  flourishes  in 
abundance. 

At  a  Farm,  near  the  three  largest 
Temples,  Travellers  are  hospitably  ad- 
mitted to  shelter  themselves  from  the 
sun,  which  at  all  seasons  is  dangerous 
here;  the  country  being  scourged  by 
Mai'  aria  so  mugh  that  no  village  is 
found  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  commencement  of  the  road  to 
Sciacca  lies  through  a  coppice,  orna- 
mented with  cork-trees,  wild  tea- 
shrubs,  and  almost  every  description  of 
flower;  it  then  crosses  a  Bridge  thrown 
over  the  Belici,  and  built  with  stones 
taken  from  the  Ruins  of  Selinuntium  ; 
thence  passing  over  a  barren  heath  to 
a  fertile  spot  embellished  with  elegant 
shrubs;  and  afterwards  descending  to 
the  Sea-shore,  in  order  to  cross  the 
Acilhis,  now  the  Corbo,  near  Sciacca,* 
which  Town  is  charmingly  placed  on  a 
steep  hill  close  to  the  Sea,  and  over- 
looking a  plain  which  abounds  with 
Pistacchi-trees,  uncommonly  large  Fig, 
Almond,  and  Olive-trees,  and  ih  beau- 
tiful Carruba.  Sciacci,  called  Therma 
Selinuntioe,  from  its  neighbouring 
Baths,  said  to  have  been  constructed  by 
Daedalus,  gave  birth  to  Agathocles, 
whose  falher  was  a  manufacturer  of  the 
Greco-  iculi  Vases.  On  the  ascent  to 
the  Town  are  Hot  Baths,  and  a  small 
Well,  containing  Water  called  Acqua 
Santa,  and  reputed  to  perform  miracles, 
if  taken  daily.  This  water  tastes  slightly 
of  salt,  and  is  warm,  but  less  hot  than 
the  Spring  which  supplies  the  Baths, 
and  issues,  almost  boiling,  from  the 
earth,depositing  in  the  channel  through 
which  it  passes, a  while  sulphureous  se- 
diment, with  an  offensive  smell.  These 
Baths  exhibit  no  appearance  of  anti- 
quity; but  the  Edifice  called  the  Castle 


and  Baths  of  Daedalus,  where  remains 
of  Grecian  architecture  may  be  traced, 
are  situated  on  another  Hill  (now  de- 
nominated San  Calogero)  to  the  left  on 
leaving  Sciacca,  and  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  Town. 
Sciacca  is  large  and  well  built;  its  In- 
habitants are  numerous ;  and  their  Ma- 
nufacture of  Pottery  merits  notice,  as 
every  utensil  is  made  in  an  elegant  an- 
tique form.  The  Hotels  here,  two  in 
number,  furnished,  during  the  year 
1834,  comfortable  beds;  five  of  which 
were  found  in  the  Locanda  del  Sar- 
tore,  and  three  in  the  Locanda  of  Al- 
berto JWodica,  who  is  anxious  to  oblige 
if  treated  with  proper  civility.  (M 

In  July,  1831,  the  Inhabitants  of 
Sciacca  were  alarmed  by  repeated 
shocks  of  an  Earthquake,  followed  by  a 
stupendous  Column  of  Water  rising 
majestically  from  the  Sea  on  a  spot 
commonly  called  La  Secca  del  Corallo, 
and  about  two  leagues  from  the  Beach. 
This  aquatic  Column  was  quickly  suc- 
ceeded by  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
siderable Island,  which  rose  high  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Deep,  forming  ii self 
into  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  with 
a  cluster  of  pointed  rocks  at  one  extre- 
mity, and  at  the  other  a  perpendicular 
mountain;  while  the  centre  of  the  Is- 
land displayed  a  tremendous  Volcano, 
ejecting,  to  an  immense  height  in  the 
air,  flames  and  red-hot  stones,  together 
with  showers  of  ashes  which,  in  falling, 
assumed  the  shape  of  ostrich-feathers. 
The  cluster  of  pointed  rocks,  when  the 
Volcano  raged  furiously,  was  tinted 
with  all  the  vivid  colours  usually  pro- 
duced by  sulphur;  and  the  sky  and  the 
waves  were  tinged  with  crimson.  The 
existence  of  this  Island  was,  however, 
transient;  for  in  December,  1831,  even 
before  its  name  had  been  settled,  it 
sunk  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  Deep  : 
and  in  1834,  when  the  Author  of  this 
Work  passed  through  Sciacca,  no  re- 
mains of  the  Island  could  be  seen. 

Travellers  who  sleep  at  Sciacca  usually 
proceed  next  day  to  San  Pedro,  a  solitary 
hovel  on  the  banks  of  the  Halycus,  now 
called  the  Platani,  and  thence  to  Sicu- 
liana,  the  ancient  Cena,  a  miserable 
Town  with  a  dirty  Inn.  Between  Sciacca 
and  San  Pedro  (which  is  nothing  more 


(«)  The  Rocks  about  Sciacca  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  Ice-plants. 
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lhan  a  watering-place  for  mules)  the 
road  traverses  several  rivers,  on  em- 
bankments constructed  to  dam  up  their 
mouths  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation : 
and  the  air  in  this  neighbourhood  must 
consequently  be  unwholesome  during 
hot  weather. 

The  distance  from  Seiacca  to  Siculi- 
ana  is  thirty  miles  ;  and  Travellers  who 
sleep  here  usually  proceed  next  morn- 
ing to  Girgenti,  which  is  twelve  miles 
farther. 

Not  far  beyond  Siculiana  are  pecu- 
liarly fine  Tamarisk-trees,  with  trunks 
one  foot  in  diameter.  Wild  tea-shrubs, 
a  herb  resembling  fennel,  and  found  in 
profusion  at  Selinuntium,  and  from 
Selinuntium  hither,  the  Palmetta,  and 
near  the  sea  the  Ice-plant,  together 
with  flowers  innumerable,  are  likewise 
found  in  this  road  ;  and  near  Girgenti 
the  farms  on  both  sides  of  the  Town  are 
embellished  with  Almond,  Olive,  and 
Fig-trees,  gigantic  in  size,  and  superb 
in  shape  and  foliage.  Oranges,  Lemons, 
and  abundance  of  corn,  also  enrich 
these  farms;  and  the  Carruba,  with  other 
forest-trees,  adds  beauty  to  the  land- 
scape. Nothing,  however,  in  Sicilian 
scenery,  its  Grecian  Edifices  excepted, 
is  so  striking  to  Natives  of  northern 
climates  as  the  unvaried  fences  of  the 
Island, composed,  as  already  mentioned, 
of  stately  and  formidable  aloes,  inter- 
mingled with  Indian  fig-trees  displaying 
trunks  astonishingly  large,  and  branches 
so  much  distorted,  that  Prince  Patago- 
nia himself  could  not  have  equalled 
them  in  whimsicality. 

The  Mole  of  Girgenti,  called  Porto 
Nuovo,  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  Town,  and  presents  a  busy 
scene.  Here  are  immense  quantities  of 
sulphur-cake,  brought  from  Mines  in 
this  neighbourhood,  with  other  articles 
for  exportation  lining  the  shore,  vessels 
taking  in  their  respective  cargoes,  and 
boats  loading  with  corn  by  porters  who 
wade  more  than  knee-deep  through  the 
water,  carrying  their  burden  in  sacks 
on  their  heads  and  shoulders.  The  mo- 
dern Mole  of  Girgenti  may,  indeed,  be 
called,  like  the  ancient  Harbour,  an 
Emporium  for  corn,  the  staple  commo- 
dity of  Sicily:  and  not  far  distant  from 
the  Mole  are  a  considerable  number  of 
deep  Pits,  made  in  the  dryest  of  the  in- 
digenous rocks,  and  shaped  somewhat 
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like  an  egg  with  the  small  end  upward. 
An  opening  is  left  for  the  admission  of 
the  corn;  which,  when  perfectly  free 
from  damp,  is  thrown  into  the  Pit,  and 
excluded  from  air  by  the  immediate 
and  secure  stoppage  of  the  aperture. 
The  corn  thus  preserved  keeps  good  for 
several  years,  owing   to   the  peculiar 
dryness  of  the  rocky  soil ;  and  each  Pit 
is  reported  to  hold  sufficient  grain  for 
the  sustenance  of  a  man  during  twelve 
months.    Corn  is  thrashed  in  Sicily,  as 
in  Calabria,  by  means -of  the  hoofs  of 
oxen.    The  Mule-track  from  Castel  Ve- 
trano  hither  is,  generally  speaking,  safe 
and  good;  and  between  the  Mole  of 
Girgenti  and  the  Town  it  is  excellent 
for  mules,  though,  till  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  latter  place,  not  carroz- 
zabile.     The   first   \&iew    of  Girgenti, 
crowning  a  rock  eleven  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  Sea,  is 
most  beautiful;  and,  when  seen  from  a 
distance,  the  Town  has  the  appearance 
of  being  splendid;  but,  on  closer  ex- 
amination, it   is   found  to  consist  of 
small  houses  and  narrow  streets,  un- 
adorned with  any  stately  edifices,  ex- 
cept the  Episcopal  Palace  and  Cathe- 
dral. Its  present  number  of  Inhabitants 
is  computed  to  be  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand; and  it  apparently  stands  on  the 
Site  of  the  Citadel  of  ancient  Agrigen- 
tum,.    Its  Cathedral,  placed  in  a  com- 
manding situation  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  modern  Town,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  constructed  by  the  Normans,  with 
ancient  materials,  on  the  site  of  an  ex- 
tensive Temple  dedicated  to  Minerva; 
and  the  Echo  in  this  Cathedral  merits 
notice,  as  the  faintest  whisper  may  be 
heard  from  one  extremity  of  its  capa- 
cious walls  to  the  other:  report,  in- 
deed, says,  that  circumstances  disclosed 
in  its  confessionals  have  been  distinctly 
repeated  by  this  mischievous  Echo,  to 
persons  walking  in   the   Choir.     The 
Baptismal  Font  which  ornaments  the 
Church  was  originally  a  Sarcophagus 
discovered  in  the  Ditch   surrounding 
the  Walls  of  ancient  Agrigentum,  and 
decorated  with  superb  Grecian  sculp- 
ture, representing  the  story  of  Phaedra 
and  Hippolytus.    The  front  of  the  Sar- 
cophagus displays  that  Hero,  in  Alto- 
rilievo,  preparing  for  the  Chase,  while 
his  Nurse  supplicates  him   not  to  go. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  his 
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flgurc ;  but  hers  appears  too  diminutive, 
though  full  of  expression.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  Sarcophagus  is  Phaedra,  with 
the  finest  face  and  form  imaginable, 
fainting  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants. 
On  the  left  side  is  the  death  of  Hippo- 
lytus:  and  at  the  back  of  this  splendid 
Tomb  is  the  Chase  of  the  Wild  Boar, 
less  well  executed  than  are  the  other 
three  compartments.  The  North  Aisle 
contains  a  valuable  Picture  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour  by 
(iuido.(') 

About  three  quarters  ofa  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  Cathedral,  and  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  Hill  crowned  by  the  mo- 
dern Town,  is  the  Site  of  ancient  Agri- 
gentum,  or,  as  Virgil  calls  it,  Agragas, 
from  a  contiguous  river  so  denominat- 
ed. This  City  is  said  to  have  owed  its 
existence  to  Cocalus,  Monarch  of  Si- 
cania ;  who,  after  receiving  and  protect- 
ing Daedalus,  employed  him  in  erect- 
ing a  Fortress  here,  on  a  perpendicular 
Rock,  to  which  there  was  but  one 
avenue,  and  that  one  so  narrow  and 
winding  as  to  require  only  three  or 
four  men  to  defend  it.  Beyond  the 
Porta  di  Mazzaraofthe  modern  Town 
is  the  supposed  site  of  this  reputed 
work  of  Daedalus ;  in  which  Fortress 
Cocalus  is  said  to  have  deposited  his 
treasures ;  and  at  the  Porta  del  Cannone 
is  the  Narrow  Path  by  which  the  Rock, 
according  to  supposition,  was  acces- 
sible. 

Nothing  now  remains  to  identify  this 
Fortress  except  a  quadrilateral  Gre- 
cian Reservoir.  Some  Writers,  how- 
ever, without  mentioning  the  foregoing 
circumstance  relative  to  Daedalus,  sup- 
pose Agrigentum  to  have  been  founded 
either  by  a  Rhodian  or  an  Ionian  Co- 
lony. During  its  most  flourishing  state 
it  contained  eight  hundred  thousand 
Inhabitants.  Its  Government  was  at 
first  monarchical,  then  democratic, 
and  afterward  again  monarchical,  under 
Phalaris;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
ninety-third  Olympiad  it  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  Amilcar.  The  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Agrigentum  were  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  their  hospitality, 
their  love  of  the  Arts,  and  their  luxu- 

(>)  Behind  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  de' 
Greci,and  not  far  from  the  Cathedral,  stands 
part  of  an  ancient  Wall,  together  with  steps 


rious  style  of  living.    Plato  was  so  much 
struck  by  the  solidity  of  their  dwellings 
and  the  sumptuousness  of  their  enter- 
tainments, that  he  said,  "They  built  as 
if  they  thought  themselves  immortal, 
and  ate  as  if  they  expected  never  to 
eatagain."  Diodorus  likewise  speaks  of 
their  luxury;  and  mentions  that  their 
large  vases  for  water  were  commonly 
made  of  silver,  and  their  carriages  of 
ivory  richly  ornamented.    He  also  says 
that  one  of  the  Citizens  of  Agrigentum, 
when  returning    victorious    from   the 
Olympic   Games,    entered    his    native 
Town  followed  by  three  hundred  cars, 
each  drawn  by  four  white  horses  sump- 
tuously    caparisoned;    and    Diodorus 
adds   that  the  horses  of  Agrigentum 
were  highly  prized  for  their  beauty  and 
swiftness.    Pliny,  indeed,  asserts,  that 
funeral  honours  were  paid  to  those  who 
had   frequently    proved   victorious  at 
Olympia;  and  that  superb  monuments 
were  raised  to  their  memory ;  a  circum- 
stance confirmed  by  another    classic 
Writer,  who  says,  he  observed  at  Agri- 
gentum sepulchral  pyramids  erected  to 
the  memory  of  horses:  and  when  these 
noble  animals  grew  old,  and  unable  to 
work,  they  were  fed  and  attended  with 
the  kindest  solicitude,  by  the  citizens 
of  Agrigentum— an  example  worthy  of 
imitation!    Silius  Italicus  praises   the 
Agrigentine  horses:  and  this  district  is 
still  famous  for  a  remarkably  fine  breed 
with  short  necks,  very  thick  near  the 
chest,  like  those  represented  in  ancient 
Grecian  Friezes.    Agrigentum  was  wa- 
tered by  two  rivers  still  in  existence,  the 
Agragas  and  the  Ipsa,  now  called  the 
Drago  and  the  Naro.    Its  Walls  are  re- 
puted to  have  been  ten  miles  in  circum- 
ference; and,  like  Syracuse,  it  com- 
prised five  towns  in  one,  each  having  its 
distinct  appellation. 

A  good  Carriage-road,  between  four 
and  five  miles  in  extent,  leads  from 
modern  Girgenti  to  the  Site  of  that  part 
of  the  ancient  Town  which  was  not 
comprehended  in  the  Citadel:  and  as 
it  is  possible  to  hire,  in  the  modern 
Town,  a  carriage  by  the  day,  Travellers 
frequently  avail  themselves  of  this  con- 
venience, and  visit  some  of  the  princi- 

which  seem  to  have  surrounded  the  platform 
of  a  Temple.  The  Wall  is  composed  of  large 
quadrilateral  stones. 
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pal  antiquities  in  the  following  order. 

The  Carriage -road  leads  to  a  Villa 
near  the  Convent  of  Saint  Nicola;  and 
in  the  Garden  of  this  Villa  is  a  superb 
fragment  of  an  ancient  Corinthian 
Cornice  of  white  marble,  together  with 
other  specimens  of  Corinthian  architec- 
ture, which  probably  belonged  to  a 
Bath;  and,  close  by,  is  a  well-preserved 
Mdicula,  in  shape  quadrilateral, and  of 
the  Doric  Order:  its  Walls  are  com- 
posed of  stones  neatly  united  without 
cement.  Carriages  are  usually  left  to 
wait  here,  while  Travellers  proceed  on 
foot. 

Temple  of  Proserpine.  Not  far  dis- 
tant are  remains  of  a  spacious  Doric 
Edifice,  supposed  to  have  been  conse- 
crated to  Proserpine,  who  was,  accord- 
ing to  Pindar,  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  Agrigentines.  One  Wall  of  this 
Temple  still  exists  in  its  original  state, 
andis  composed  of  large  smooth  stones, 
square  in  shape,  and  joined  together 
without  cement :  it  now  makes  part  of 
the  Church  of  San  Biagio,  and  was,  ac- 
cording to  some  opinions,  the  oldest 
sacred  Edifice  at  Agrigentum* 

Farther  on,  toward  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  ancient  City,  stands  the 
Temple  of  Juno  Lucina,  beautifully 
situated,  and  commanding  a  magnifi- 
cent prospect  of  the  Sea,  the  circum- 
jacent country,  and  the  modern  Town. 
This  Temple,  composed  like  that  of 
Proserpine,  of  large  smooth  rectangu- 
lar stones  joined  together  without  ce- 
ment, is  placed  on  a  highly-elevaled 
Platform,  encompassed  by  Four  very 
deep  Steps,  which  rest  on  a  Base  of 
Four  immense  Layers  of  stone.  The 
size  of  the  Structure  seems  to  have 
been  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
English  feet  in  length,  and  about  fifty- 
five  in  breadth.  The  Exterior  Columns 
were  thirty-four  in  number,  of  the  Gre- 
cian-Doric Order  fluted;  apparently 
somewhat  smaller  at  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom,  without  bases,  and  con- 
structed with  soft  and  bad  stone:  but 
the  whole    presents  externally   a  pic- 

(«)  The  Temple  of  Concord  feems  to  have 
acquired  its  name  from  (he  fol 'owing  cir- 
cumstance. A  stone  was  accidentally  found 
in  the  Casa  Communale  at  Jgrigentum  bear- 
ing this  Inscription  :  — 

CONCQRpiAE  AGRIGENTI 

JCOF.YM  SAGRY3J 
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turesque  clay  colour,  those  parts  ex- 
cepted which  have  been  disfigured  D5 
modern  reparations.  The  Eastern  Front, 
where,  according  to  general   custom^ 
was    the    principal    Entrance    to    the 
Temple,  displays  remains  of  an  Exterior 
Court.     The  Cella  is  perfect;  and  at  its 
upper  end  are  Four  Steps  leading  to  a 
Platform,  beyond  which  another  Step 
leads  to  what  probably  was  the  Sanc- 
tuary: but  this  division  of  a  Cella  is  un- 
common.   The  Stones  on  the  inside  of 
the  Cella  are  discoloured,  perhaps  by 
fire;  as  we  are  told  that  a  conflagration 
once  took  place  in  this  Temple.    Some 
of  the  internal  work  of  other  parts  of 
the  Edifice  is  tinted  with  Tyrian  purple. 
Thirteen  of  the  Exterior  Columns  with 
their  Architrave  still  remain  standing 
on  the  northern    side  of  the  Edifice, 
wherein  once  existed  the  famous  Pic- 
ture of  Juno  by  Zeuxis,  for  which  all  the 
most  beautiful  women  of  the  country 
are  reputed  to  have  sat.     Behind  the 
Temple  in  question  is  an  ancient  Well. 
The  southern  Ridge  leading  from  the 
Temple  of  Juno  Lucina  to  that  of  Con- 
cord,  not  more  than    three    hundred 
paces  distant,  displays  a  line  of  Tombs 
and  Sepulchral  Chambers  delved  in  the 
solid  Rocks  of  which  the  Walls  of  the 
ancient  City  were  composed.    Several 
Vases,  all  lying  on   their    sides,  as  if 
thrown  down  by  earthquakes,  have  been 
found  among  these  Sepulchres,  which 
are  completely  in  ruins;  and  a  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  exists  respecting  the 
tenants  of  these  ancient  and  numerous 
repositories  for  the  Dead.    It  is,  how- 
ever, believed  that  distinguished  per- 
sons only    had  the  honour   of  being 
buried  in  the  Walls    of  Agrigentum; 
and  Antiquaries  seem  to  concur  in  sup- 
posing that  niches,  hollowed  out  per- 
pendicularly in  these  Walls,  and  semi- 
circular at  the  top,  were  the  Tombs  of 
Romans,  and  niches  excavated  horizon- 

tally,and  rectangular  in  form,  theTombs 
of  Greeks. 

The  Temple  of  Concord,  universally, 
though  perhaps  improperly  so  called,(>) 

RESPVRLICA  I.YI.IBITANO 

RVM    DEMCANTIRVS 

M  .  HATERIO  CANDinO  PROCOS 

ET  L.  C0RNEI.I0    MARCELLO  Q 

PR.  PR. 

In  consequence  of  having  found  this  Inscrip- 
tion, the  Autiquariesof  the  moment  did  not 
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is  by  far  the  best-preserved  Edifice  of 
ancient  Agrigentum ;  and  seems,  judg- 
ing from  its  rare  and  beautiful  simpli- 
city, to  have  been  constructed  at  a  pe- 
riod when  Grecian-Doric  architecture 
had  reached  the  zenith  of  perfection. 

This  Chef-d'oeuvre,  which  corre- 
sponds in  dimensions  with  the  Temple 
of  Juno  Lucina,  is  composed  of  large 
smooth  quadrilateral  stones,  united  in 
so  masterly  a  manner  that,  when  the 
work  was  new,  the  joints  could  not  have 
been  perceptible.  The  Structure  rests 
upon  a  lofty  Platform  encompassed  by 
Six  Steps.  Its  Exterior  Columns,  thirty- 
four  in  number,  stand  uninjured  in 
their  original  position,  and  are  of  the 
Grecian-Doric  Order,  without  bases, 
and  fluted,  each  being  composed  of 
Four  Blocks  of  Stone,  and  decreasing  a 
very  little  in  size  toward  the  top.  The 
principal  Entrance  fronts  the  East,  as 
does  the  Entrance  to  the  Cella,  which  is 
enclosed  by  Walls  quite  perfect,  except 
that  twelve  Arches  are  cut  in  them,  and 
part  of  one  Wall  is  removed;  dilapida- 
tions supposed  to  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  when  this  Temple 
was  dedicated  to  San  Gregorio,  and 
used  for  Christian  worship.  The  Walls 
on  each  side  of  the  Entrance  contain 
Winding  Steps,  which  lead  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  Edifice;  and  by  ascending 
these  Steps  a  sight  may  be  obtained  of 
large  Holes,  apparently  cut  to  receive 
beams  for  supporting  a  roof,  and  pro- 
bably a  work  of  the  middle  ages.  Two 
fluted  Columns  are  seen  in  the  Pronaon 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  same  number  in 
its  Posticon. 

Sepulchres  excavated  in  the  Rocks, 
and  Sepulchral  Chambers,  like  those 
already  mentioned,  present  themselves 
in  this  vicinity;  and  about  three  hun- 
dred paces  distant  from  the  last-named 
Temple  is  that  supposed  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  Hercules,  and  which 
Cicero  describes   as  standing  near  a 

hesitate  to  conclude  that  it  referred  to  the 
Temple  in  question;  which  they,  from  1hat 
period,  called  "  The  Temple  of  Concord;" 
although  the  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  it 
was  dedicated  to  Ceres. 

{■)  Diodorus  calls Theron'sMonumentvery 
magnificent,  which  the  Monument  in  ques- 
tion is  not. 

Diodorus  likewise  reports  that  when  the 
Carthaginians,  under  the  command  of  Han- 


Place  not  now  discoverable,  the  Forum 
of  Agrigentum.  Judging  from  the  ruins 
of  this  Temple,  its  dimensions  must 
have  been  extremely  large.  It  rested 
on  a  Platform  encompassed  by  Four 
Steps;  and  its  Columns,  of  which  one 
only  remains  erect,  were  channelled. 
The  famous  bronze  Statue  of  Hercules, 
which  the  Conquerors  of  Agrigentum 
vainly  endeavoured  to  purloin,  and  the 
celebrated  picture  by  Zeuxis,  of  Alc- 
mena,  with  Hercules  strangling  the 
Serpents  sent  by  Juno  to  destroy  him, 
were  both  deposited  in  this  Temple. 

Behind  the  last-named  Edifice  was 
the  Porta  Aurea,  a  Gate  of  the  ancient 
City.whiclv  probably  led  to  its  Mole,  but 
is  now  consigned  tooblivion,asnotracc 
of  its  existence  remains. 

Not  far  from  this  spot  stands  a  well- 
preserved  Sepulchral  Monument  ,sim  pic 
with  respect  to  decorations,  and  modest 
in  point  of  size :  its  form  is  rectangular, 
and  narrower  at  top  than  at  bottom, 
like  the  buildings  of  Egypt:  it  consists 
of  two  storeys,  the  first  being  composed 
ofquadrilateral,  smooth,  unornamenled 
stones;  the  second  exhibiting  four  Ionic 
Columns  surmounted  by  aDoric  Frieze: 
its  Cornice  is  destroyed.  Antiquaries 
call  this  Monument  theTombofTheron, 
an  excellent  Prince  who  reigned  six- 
teen years  over  the  Agrigentines,  and 
died,  b.c.  472,  universally  beloved  and 
lamented.  The  Tomb  in  question,  how- 
ever, seems  of  a  more  recent  date,  and 
likewise  unworthy  of  having  been  raised 
by  a  grateful  Nation  to  the  memory  of 
such  a  Sovereign  as  Theron :  several 
Writersare  therefore  inclined  to  suppose 
it  was  the  Grave  and  Monument  of  a 
Horse;  especially  as  its  Gate  of  Entrance 
fronts  the  South;  and  in  ancient  Gre- 
cian Tombs  of  Human  Beings  the  En- 
trance commonly  faced  the  North. (•) 

Beyond  this  Tomb,  in  the  Plain  near 
the  Sea,  is  a  modern  building  engrafted 
upon  the  reputed  Temple  of  JLsculapius, 

nibal,  the  Son  of  Giscou,  were  destroying 
the  Tombs  on  the  outside  of  the  Walls  of 
Agrigentum,  a  Hash  of  lightning  struck 
Theron's  Sepulchre,  indicating  that  it  was 
protected  by  Jove;  and  Diodorus  adds,  that 
a  pestilence  ensued  in  theCarthaginiancamp, 
that  Hannibal  and  several  other  persons  died 
of  this  pestilence,  and  that  the  destruction  of 
the  Tombs  was  consequently  abandoned. 
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one  Wall  of  which,  fabricated  with  large 
and  smooth  rectangular  stones,  still  re- 
mains entire.  Two  fluted  Grecian-Doric 
Columns,  without  bases,  or  capitals,  and 
standing  upon  Three  immense  Steps, 
have  likewise  escaped  the  ravages  of 
time  :  their  diameter  appears  to  be  half 
buried  in  the  Wall  of  the  Temple,  which 
is  constructed  without  cement,  and  has 
an  internal  winding  Flight  of  Stairs, 
likewise  joined  together  without  ce- 
ment, and  similar  to  those  already 
described  in  the  Cella-Walls  of  the 
Temple  of  Concord.  Cicero  mentions  a 
beautiful  little  Statue  of  Apollo,  marked 
on  the  thigh  in  small  silver  letters  with 
the  name  of  Myron,  as  having  graced 
the  Temple  of  iEsculapius  at  Ayrigen- 
tum;  and  adds  that  the  Carthaginians 
possessed  themselves  of  this  Statue, 
which  was  restored  to  its  original 
Owners  by  Scipio  Africanus  the 
Younger.() 

Travellers,  on  returning  from  the 
Temple  of  iEsculapius,  and  before  they 
re-enter  the  Site  of  the  Porta  Aurea, 
should  notice  the  Sarcophagi  delved  in 
the  Walls  of  ancient  Agrigentum,  which 
present  themselves  to  view  in  all  di- 
rections, and  seem  to  have  been  rent 
and  thrown  down  by  earthquakes  from 
their  original  position.  These  Walls 
were  evidently  founded  on  the  Rocks 
which  form  the  soil  of  Agrigentum,  and 
composed,  where  masonic  additions 
were  needful,  of  immense  stones,  their 
cavities  being  filled  up  with  the  same 
material,  but  of  a  much  smaller  size. 

On  repassing  the  Site  of  the  Porta 
Aurea  it  is  usual  to  proceed  northward 
to  the  Remains  of  the  colossal  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympicus,  called,  by  Dio- 
dorus,  the  largest  sacred  Edifice  in  Si- 
cily, and  described  as  a  striking  proof 
of  the  magnificence  of  its  Founders.  An 
earthquake  is  supposed  to  have  contri- 
buted to  the  destruction  of  this  Edifice; 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  displays 
little  more  than  confusedand  enormous 
masses  of  ruins  :  but  it  was  certainly 
larger  than  the  most  spacious  of  the 
Temples  at  Selinuntium,  though,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  very  inferior  to 
that  Temple   in  architectural  beauty. 

(t)  As  the  remains  of  the  Temple  supposed 
to  have  been  consecrated  to  iEsculapius  are 
not  particularly  interesting,  Travellers  (un- 


The  Edifice  in  question  appears  to  have) 
been  about  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  English  feet  in  length;  in  bread  til 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty-eighl 
feet;  and  the  diameter  of  its  Column  J 
was  thirteen  feet  four  inches;  they  wercj 
channelled; and, according  to Diodorusl 
each  channel  was  sufficiently  wide  and] 
deep  for  a  man  to  stand  in  it.  A  Frag-J 
mentofone  of  these  Channelsis  twenty-! 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  width;  and] 
supposing  theColumnsof  the  Temple  to] 
have  been,  according  to  the  general 
custom  of  that  period,  larger  at  thel 
bottom  than  at  the  top,  a  man  might] 
have  stood  in  the  lower  part  of  each! 
Channel.  The  Edifice  rested  on  a  lofty! 
Platform  encompassed  by  several  gi-1 
gantic  Steps,  five  of  which  may  bcl 
discovered  on  that  side  of  the  Platform] 
which  fronts  the  north.  On  the  north-l 
ern  and  southern  sides  of  this  Temple 
were  fourteen  Columns;  on  the  east- 
ern side  seven,  and  on  the  western  only- 
six.  These  Columns  were  semi-circular 
on  the  outward  part,  and  squared 
wi thin. The  in tercolumnialions present- 
ed a  Wall;  thus  forming  an  exterior 
Temple  to  enclose  the  Cella.  This  ex- 
terior Temple,  immense  in  height,  and 
resplendent  in  decorations,  had  two 
Fronts,  each  adorned  with  a  Pediment, 
containing  in  its  Tympanum  superb 
sculpture.  That  of  the  eastern  Pedi- 
ment represented  the  War  of  the  Giants; 
that  toward  the  west  the  Capture  ol 
Troy  :  and  here,  contrary  to  usage,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Principal 
Entrance,  because  this  Front  had  only 
six  Columns;  but  itdoes  not  seemlikely 
that  a  religious  custom  should  have 
been  departed  from  in  the  construction 
of  a  sacred  Edifice.  The  Gates  of  the 
Temple  were  prodigious  in  magnitude, 
and  transcendent  in  beauty.  Each 
Triglyph  belonging  to  the  exterior  ar- 
chitectural decorations  was  ten  feet 
high;  and  the  Cella  was  ornamented 
with  twenty-four  Pilasters.  A  great 
number  of  sea-shells  are  observable  in 
the  stone  which  composed  this  Edifice; 
and  probably  to  fill  up  the  natural  ca- 
vities of  the  stone  the  whole  building 
was    encrusted    with    strong    stucco. 

less  they  should  wish  to  extend  their  walk) 
would  not  find  themselves  repaid  for  going 
thither. 
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Amidst  this  enormous  Collection  of 
Ruins  lies  the  Statue  of  a  Giant,  the 
component  parts  of  which  have  been 
put  together  by  Signor  Politi,  Royal 
Custode  of  the  Antiquities  of  Agrigen- 
tum.  The  Statue  measures  twenty-seven 
feet  in  length  ;  the  curls  of  the  hair  form 
a  kind  of  garland;  the  legs  are  each  in 
six  pieces;  the  joints  of  each  leg  corre- 
spond; the  head  is  in  two  pieces;  each 
arm  is  in  two  pieces ;  and  between  the 
head  and  legs  are  four  rows  of  pieces, 
alternately  bisected.  The  Statueis  com- 
posed of  the  same  soft  stone  as  the 
Temple,  and  was  evidently  stuccoed; 
for  on  and  about  the  eyes  stucco  may 
still  be  seen.  Fragments  of  twelve 
more  of  these  stuccoed  Giants  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  discovered  among 
the  Ruins  in  question,  with  hands  rais- 
ed, in  the  attitude  of  supporting  a 
weightabovetheirheads;  it  is  therefore 
supposed  that  these  Monsters  were 
Perses/1)  which  formed  a  secondary 
row  of  Pillars,  resting  upon  the  Capitals 
of  immense  Pilasters  let  into  each  Side- 
Wall  of  the  Cella,  to  assist  in  supporting 
an  upper  and  a  roofed  storey,  and  like- 
wise to  hold  up  its  Cornice. {*) 

Not  one  shaft  of  a  Column  can  now  be 
found  among  the  Ruins  of  this  Temple ; 
butChannels  to  receive  ropes  are  visible 
in  several  of  its  prostrate  materials.  The 
Edifice,  owing  to  perpetual  wars  with 
Carthage,  ultimately  the  destruction  of 
Agrigcntum,  appears  to  have  been 
never  finished. 

The  next  Temple  (proceeding  in 
rotation)  is  that  supposed  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  Castor  and  Pollux, 
where  nothing  worthy  of  observation 
presents  itself,  except  a  fine  Grecian- 
Doric  Capital,  and  Fragments  of  fluted 
Columns,  which  appear  to  have  been 
covered  with  superb  while  stucco. 

Westward,  and  beyond  the  Walls,  are 
two   fluted  Columns,  together  with  a 

(»)  The  conquerors'  of  Caria  (once  called 
Phoenicia,  because  it  was  the  abode  of  a 
Phoenician  Colouy),  in  order  1o  commemorate 
their  triumph  over  its  inhabitants,  erected 
public  edifices,  in  which  the  figures  of  the 
female  part  of  the  subjugated  people  were 
used  instead  of  columns:  and  when  male 
figures  were  used  in  the  same  manner,  the 
appellation  given  to  them  was  Perses. 

(*)  These  gigantic  figures  were  seen  sup- 
porting parts  of  the  Cornice  till  the  eleventh 


Fragment  of  Steps  which  encompassed 
the  Platform  of  a  Temple,  reputed, 
though  without  good  authority,  to  have 
beenthatof  Vulcan  ;  forancient writers 
tell  us,  that  the  Temple  dedicated  to 
him,  and  which,  like  the  Ruin  in  ques- 
tion, stood  on  the  outside  of  the  Walls, 
was  totally  annihilated. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  avoid  fatigue 
usually  retrace  their  steps  from  the  last 
named  Temple  to  the  spot  where  they 
left  their  carriage,  availing  themselves 
of  this  conveyance  in  order  to  return 
to  their  Hotel. 

The  Cloaca  of  the  ancient  Agri- 
gentum  merit  notice.  They  are  cut 
through  Rocks,  and  terminated  by  a 
Cloaca  Maxima.  The  Ancient  Bridge 
thrown  over  the  Agragas  likewise 
merits  notice,  though  almost  destroyed 
to  supply  materials  for  modern  build- 
ings :  and  the  Public  Library,  in  the 
Palazzo  Vescovile  near  the  Duomo  at 
Girgenti,  is  worth  seeing,  on  account  of 
its  collection  of  Greek,  Punic,  Roman, 
and  Sicilian  Medals. 

Two  or  three  days  are  quite  sufficient 
for  examining  the  Antiquities  here: 
and  although  the  situation  of  this  cele- 
brated City  is  most  striking,  still,  the 
diminutive  size  and  consequent  want 
of  majesty  in  the  Temples  of  Juno  Lu- 
cina  and  Concord,  and  the  almost  total 
destruction  of  the  Temples  of  Jupiter 

Olympicus,  Hercules,  jEseulapius,Castor 
and  Pollux,  etc.,  convey  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  to  the  Traveller  who 
contemplates  what  once  was  Agrigen- 
tum.—Uow  different  is  this  feeling  to 
that  excited,  at  Paestum,  by  the  stu- 
pendous Temple  of  Neptune,  which, 
like  the  interior  of  Saint  Peter's  at 
Rome,  impresses  the  human  mind  with 
awe,  and  fits  it  for  the  worship  of  its 
Creator! 

The  best  Cicerone  here,  so  far  as  relates 
to  scholastic  knowledge,  is  reputed  to 

century ;  and  oneTriglyph,  found  on  the  Site 
of  the  Temple,  alone  announces  it  to  have 
been  a  Doric  Edifice.  To  Diodorus,  therefore, 
and  not  to  the  Fragments  still  discoverable, 
we  are  indebted  for  our  ideas  respecting  this 
Structure,  of  which  he  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing dimensions:—  length,  about  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet;  width  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet.  See  Diodorus  Siolus 
lib.  xiii.  cap.  24. 
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be  the  Abate  Lopresti;  but  a  little  Work, 
entitled  "II  Viaggiatore  in  Girgenti 
e  il  Cicerone  di  Piazza"  and  written  by 
Signor  Raffaello  Politi,  is  an  excellent 
Guide  for  Travellers,  it  being  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  and  therefore  easy 
to  comprehend.  Signor  Politi,  who 
resides  at  Girgenti,  where  he  has  a 
Museum  on  sale,  was  once  in  the  habit 
of  letting  rooms  by  the  night  to  Travel- 
lers, but  does  so  no  longer;  which  is  to 
be  lamented,  as  the  Inns  at  Girgenti, 
two  in  number,are  very  uncomfortable. 
The  bestof  the  two  was, during  the  year 
1834,  that  belonging  to  the  Bishop's 
Cook,  by  name  Maestro  Pietro,  and  a 
good  Traiteur;  but  his  rooms  are  few  in 
number  and  small.  The  other  Inn, 
called  The  Leone,  is  situated  in  the 
Market-place,  and  furnished  with  two 
Apartments,  owned  by  different  Mas- 
ters :  it  contains  several  rooms,  but  in 
1834,  they  were  all  extremely  dirty,  and 
the  Domestics  could  not  cook  even  the 
plainest  dinner. 

Good  provisions,  bread  excepted,  are 
not  easily  obtainedat  Girgenti;  and  the 
wine  of  the  environs  has  a  bitter  taste, 
unpalatable  to  Foreigners,  though  much 
esteemed  by  the  Agrigentines.(') 

From  Girgenti  Travellers  usually  pro- 
ceed through  Palma  to  Licata,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-eight  miles.  The  descen  t 
by  the  Carriage-road,  about  four  miles 
in  distance,  and  already  mentioned  as 
lying  between  modern  Girgenti  and  the 
remains  oftheancientTown,  commands 
enchanting  scenery,  rendered  doubly 
picturesque  by  the  Temples  of  Juno 
Lucina  and  Concord,  which  present 
themselves  in  various  points  of  view. 

After  the  termination  of  the  Carriage- 
road  the  Mule-path  lies  close  to  the 
Walls  of  ancient  Agrigentum,  and  oc- 
casionally upon  the  Platform  of  these 
walls:  it  then  crosses  the  river  Cami- 
cws,nowtheNaro,  and  traverses  a  barren 
heath  near  the  Sea,  till  it  enters  the 
Valley  of  Palma,  which  displays  a  corn- 
country  embellished  by  gigantic  olive 
and  fig-trees,  interspersed  with  the 
orange,  the  lemon,  the  pistacchio-nut, 
the  almond,  the  Carruba,  and  other 
forest- trees. 

Palma  is  a  large  and  pleasantly-si- 


tuated Village,  possessing  one  small  and 
dirty  Inn,  called,  however,  TheLocanda 
Nobile,   but  unfit  for  a  sleeping-place. 

Between  this  luxuriant  district  and 
Licata,  which  has  risen  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Phintia,  lies  a  dreary 
heath :  but  Licata  is  a  considerable  and 
well-built  commercial  Town,  delight- 
fully situated,  and  embellished  with 
wider  streets  than  are  common  in  Sicily. 
Its  best  Inn  was,  during  1834,  Me  Lo- 
canda  di  Londra,  at  that  time  tolera- 
bly clean  and  comfortable.  There  are 
other  Inns  at  Licata;  and  on  the  Hiil 
above  the  Town  a  variety  of  buildings 
present  themselves,  among  which  is 
the  Castle.  The  port,  usually  crowded 
with  small  vessels,  merits  notice,  from 
being  one  of  the  best  in  Sicily  :  it  is  si- 
tuated at  the  mouth  of  the  Himera 
(now  the  Salso),  as  was  the  ancient 
Phintiay  built  by  Phintias,  an  Agri- 
gentine  Prince,  who  transported  thither 
the  inhabitants  of  Gela,  when  he  de- 
stroyed that  Place  about  four  centuries 
after  its  foundation  :  and  the  Promon- 
tory strecthing  intothe  sea,  on  the  right 
of  the  river,  is  the  Ecnomos  mentioned 
by  Polybius,  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch, 
where  stood  the  castle  of  Phalaris,  which 
contained  the  Bronze  Bull, his  celebrat- 
ed instrument  for  torturing  his  subjects. 
Amilcar  carried  this  Bull  to  Carthage; 
but  when  that  City  was  captured  by  Sci- 
pio,  he  restored  the  Bull  to  the  Agrigen- 
tines. 

The  Mule-track  from  Girgenti  to  Li- 
cata is  good  ;  and  Travellers,  after  sleep- 
ing at  the  latter  place,  usually  proceed 
to  Terranova,  a  distance  of  eighteen 
miles.  The  Mule-track,  still  a  very  good 
one,  lies  chiefly  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
commands  beautiful  views,  especially 
on  quitting  Licata ;  to  do  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  persons  going  to  Terranova 
to  cross  the  Salso  (a  considerable  river) 
in  a  Pont  volant.  Terranova  is  finely 
placed;  its  Streets  arc  broad  andstraight; 
its  Port  is  pretty ;  but  the  water  here  is 
very  unwholesome;  and  the  only  Hotel', 
called  the  English  7nn,andwith  respect 
to  the  number  and  size  of  its  rooms 
better  than  usual  in  Sicily,  was,  during 
1834,  abominably  dirty,  owing  to  the 
extreme  want  of  attention,  and,  on  olher 


(')   A  gentleman  named  Granet,  who,  in  1834,  was  a  Banker  at  Girgenti,   shewed 
many  kiud  attentions  to  Travellers. 
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points,  reprehensible  conduct  of  its 
Master.  This  Town,  erected  by  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.,  contains  above  nine 
thousand  Inhabitants,  and  stands  near 
the  Site  of  the  ancient  Gela,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  a  small  neighbour- 
ing river,  and  was  founded  by  a  Rhodian 
and  Cretan  Colony  above  seven  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Thucydides,  forty-five  years 
after  Syracuse. 

About  three  hundred  paces  to  the  east 
of  Terranova  are  Remains  of  large  Edi- 
fices, which  mark  the  Site  of  the  ancient 
City.  On  Medals  found  here  is  the  word 
"  Gelas, "  the  ancient  name  of  the  river 
already  mentioned,  which  now  flows 
near  Terranova;  and  moreover,  the 
Greek  Inscription  relative  to  Gela,  and 
found  at  Licala,  was  previously  taken 
from  among  the  Ruins  near  Terranova. 

Persons  who  wish  to  visit  the  Excava- 
tions and  Museum  of  the  Rarone  Ra- 
briele  Judica,  usually  go  from  Terranova 
to  Syracuse,  through  Palazzolo,  the  Ba- 
ron's place  of  residence.  But  this  road, 
though  very  good  for  mules  as  far  as 
Chiaramonte,  is  extremely  bad  between 
that  Town  and  Syracuse,  and  may,  indeed 
be  called  dangerous:  it  is,  however, 
shorter  than  the  road  usually  pursued 
from  Terranova  to  Syracuse;  but  Tra- 
velers who  resolve  to  visit  Palazzolo 
should  be  especially  careful  to  sleep  at 
Chiaramonte  instead  of  Biscari  (the 
more  usual  sleeping-place),  where  the 
Inn  contains  only  one  bed-room,  and 
that  one  "  speaks  variety  of  wretch- 
edness. "  The  distance  from  Terra- 
nova to  Chiaramonte  is  twenty  miles; 
from  Chiaramonte  to  Palazzolo  twen- 
ty-four miles;  and  from  Palazzolo  to 
Syracuse  the  same  distance.  Baron  Ju- 
dica receives  Travellers  with  kindness 
and  hospitality;  he  resides  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  ancient  Town  of  Acra, 
founded,  according  to  report,  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  probably  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake.  The  Baron  has  made 
several  excavations  here,  and  formed,  in 
consequence,  a  Museum  (now  on  sale) 
of  various  Antiquities  taken  from  Acra, 
but  chiefly  found  in  Tombs,  remains  of 

(■)  The  Author  of  this  Work  was  compel- 
led to  relinquish  her  intention  of  visiting  the 
remains  of  Aerae,  on  account  of  the  exces- 
sively rough  road  which  leads  to  it. 


which  (square  or  oblong  cavities  delved 
in  natural  Rocks)  may  be  seen  here;  as 
likewise  may  Ruins  of  Public  Raths,  and 
a  Theatre :  and  near  Palazzolo,  accord- 
ing to  report,  (<)  at  the  rocky  base  of  the 
Mountain  now  called  Acrimonte,  from 
the  ancient  Town  of  Acrw,  are  Niches 
of  various  shapes  hewn  in  the  Rocks, 
and  containing  Statues,  some  of  which 
represent  matronly  Females  surround- 
ed by  Children,  and  having  on  the  sides 
of  the  Niches  Figures  of  Warriors.  The 
peasants  in  the  neighbourhood  call 
them  "  Santoni"  the  great  Saints.  Many 
of  these  Figures  are  demi-colossal  and 
well  executed;  and  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  hewn  in  natural  rocks, 
after  the  manner  of  Egyptjleads  to  abe- 
lief  lhal  Avraf  might  have  been  an  Egyp- 
tian Colony,  subsequently  possessed  by 
the  Phoenicians  and  the  Romans. 

Travellers  who  do  not  wish  to  visit 
Palazzolo  usually  proceed, aftersleeping 
at  Terranova,  to  Caltagirone,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-four  miles.  The  Mule- 
path  crosses  the  river  Gela  three  times 
between  Terranova  and  Caltagirone, 
therefore  the  road  after  heavy  rain  must 
be  dangerous,  though  in  other  respects 
it  is  tolerably  good  at  its  commence- 
ment, and  on  drawing  very  near  to  Cal- 
tagirone a  Carriage-road  presents  itself. 
The  assent  to  this  proudly  -  situated 
Town,  which  commands  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Plain  beneath  it,  is  long  and 
rapid,-  at  its  summit  stands  a  handsome 
Gate,  now  walled  up,andin  theTown  are 
remainsofan  ancient  Structure,  stand- 
ing on  one  side  of  the  Market-place,  and 
now  converted  into  the  Casa  Comunale. 
That  part  which  fronts  the  Market  pre- 
sents nearly  a  perfect  Greek  Edifice, 
though  apparently  not  of  the  most  an- 
cient description ;  but  ornamented  with 
a  Doric  Cornice  and  Corinthian  Co- 
lumns.^) The  three  Steps  encompass- 
ing the  Platform  on  which  the  Edifice 
rested  remain  on  that  side  which  fronts 
the  Market;  the  opposite  side  the  Author 
of  this  Work  was  prevented  from  exa- 
mining; neither  could  she  gain  admis- 
sion to  the  interior  of  the  building,  nor 
learn  any  thing  of  its  history.    Caltagi- 

(2)  Such,  at  least,  appeared  to  be  the  or- 
naments of  this  Edifice,  seen  through  a  de- 
luge of  rain,  and  at  a  distance. 
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rone  is  a  large,  busy,  commercial  Town, 
containing  a  numerous  population,  and 
celebrated  for  a  manufactory  of  small 
Figures  ofTerra-coltabeautifully  model- 
led, and  representing  thelower  class  of 
Siciliansin  coloured  costumes. («)  Here 
are  three  Inns,  and  that  kept,  dur- 
ing 1834,  in  the  Market-place  by  a  per- 
son called  Giuseppe  of  Palermo,  was 
tolerably  good. 

After  sleeping  at  Caltagirone,  Travel- 
lers usually  proceed  through  Palagonia 
toLentini,  a  journey  of  thirty  miles. 
The  descent  from  the  commanding 
eminence  on  which  Caltagirone  stands, 
to  a  Brook  which  intersects  the  road  to 
Palagonia,  is  precipitous,and  even  dan- 
gerous for  a  Leltiga  after  rain;  as  it 
then  affords  no  sure  footing  for  mules : 
moreover,  the  bank  leading  into  the 
Brook  seems,  on  the  Caltagirone  side, 
nearly  perpendicular:  — but  it  is  won- 
derful to  see  how  Lettiga  mules  slide 
down  these  appalling  banks  of  brooks 
and  rivers,  and  generally  land  their 
passengers  safely  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stream. 

The  road  between  this  dangerous 
Brook  and  Palagonia  is  uninteresting, 
except  that  it  commands  a  distant  view 
of  JElna,  with  Mineo  finely  placed  on  a 
commanding  eminence,  and  anciently 
denominated  Mence  and  Minoa  from 
Minos,  who  built  this  Town  when  he 
came  to  Sicily  in  quest  of  Daedalus. 
Multitudes  of  volcanic  Stones  cover  the 
soil :  and  near  Palagonia  is  a  Pass 
through  which  a  torrent  of  Lava  ap- 
pears to  have  rolled. 

Palagonia,  merely  a  baiting-place  for 
mules,  stands  in  a  picturesque  situation 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  near  Rocks  of  Lava 
finely  broken  :  and  beyond  this  Village 
beds  of  Lava  and  heaps  of  volcanic 
stones  present  themselves  great  part  of 
the  way  to  Lentini,  the  ancient  Leon- 
tiura,  once  inhabited  by  the  Laestry- 
gones,  whence  its  fields  were   deno- 

(■)  The  Manufacturer  of  the  Caltagirone 
Figures  undertakes  to  send  in  safety  to  Pa- 
lermo any  number  which  Travellers  may 
require;  they  paying  half-price  in  advance. 

(*)  The  Lake  of  Lentini  contains  myriads 
of  Leeches,  which  might  endanger  the  life 
of  any  person  tempted  to  b  ithe  in  its  pes- 
tiferous waters.  The  borders  of  this  Lake 
display  no  object  of  interest ;  the  Laestrygoui 
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minated  Lcestrygonii  Campi.    An  ex- 
tensive Lake,  the  largest  in  the  Island, 
and  called  the  Biviere  di  Lentini,  lies 
near  the  Town,  and  causes  exhalations 
so  peculiarly  noxious  that  they  poison 
the    surrounding    country   with    Mai' 
aria.    It  seems,  judging  from  vestiges 
of  ancient  buildings  near  Lentini,  that 
Leontium  might  have  stood  higher  than 
the  modern  Town;    but  this  circum- 
stance could  not  have  ensured  it  against 
Mai'  aria,  as  Carlentini,  built  and  for- 
tified by  Charles  V.,  on  a  lofty  hill  over- 
looking Lentini,  is,  judging  from  the 
sickly  appearance  of  all  its  inhabitants, 
much  less  salubrious  than  Lentini :  in- 
deed, the  natives  of  that  Town  rejected 
his  benevolent  offer  of  removing  them 
to  Carlentini  for  better  air,  pleading  as 
an  excuse  that  they  could  not  summon 
courage  to  abandon  the  Tombs  of  their 
Ancestors.     Travellers,   however,   are 
sometimes  tempted,  by  the  lofty  and 
apparently  healthful  situation  of  Car- 
lentini, to  prefer  it  to  Lentini  as  a  sleep- 
ing-place; and  therefore  it  seems  expe- 
dient to  mention  that,  superadded  to 
the   cadaverous    countenances   of  its 
thinly-scattered  and   poverty-stricken 
inhabitants,  thisTown  neither  possesses 
wholesome  water,  nor  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  an  hotel,  except  a  Casina  be- 
longing to  the  Conte  di  Modica,  where 
beds  may  be  hired  at  a  very  high  price 
by  the  night;  but  they  were,  in  1834,   ! 
by  no  means  eligible. 

Lentini  is  a  large  Town,  furnished 
with  two  Inns,  the  best  of  which,  called 
The  British  Hotel,  affords  tolerable 
accommodations,  unless  it  be  Fair-time, 
when  all  the  rooms  are  occupied.  The 
water  here  is  very  unwholesome;  the 
fish  supplied  by  the  Biviere  di  Lentini 
excellent;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Town,thoughnotin  appearance  robust, 
look  much  more  healthy  than  their 
neighbours  at  Carlentini.(^)  The  road 
from  Palagonia  to  Lentini  is  tolerably 

Campi  arc  barren ;  and  the  Ruins  of  Leontium 
are  completely  Ruins,  and  not  worthy  of 
investigation.  Travellers  therefore  gain  no- 
thing by  sleeping  at  Lentini,  except  tolerable 
beds:  and  consequently  it  is  advisable,  when 
health  and  weather  permits,  to  avoid  Len- 
tini on  account  of  the  Mai'  aria  which  ren- 
ders it  a  dangerous  sleeping-place. 
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good;  the  ascent  to  Carlentini  in  a  Let- 
liga  very  unpleasant. 

The  next  day's  journey  is  to  Syracuse, 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  The  first 
part  of  the  road  exhibits  ./Etna  towering 
majestically  above  every  other  objecl, 
and  occasionally  only  displaying  its 
summit  resplendentwith  snow;  for  such 
is  the  height  of  this  enormous  Mountain 
that  its  uppermost  region  is  continually 
veiled  by  clouds  which  render  it  invisi- 
ble. The  soil  abounds  with  volcanic 
substances :  and  on  approaching  Agosta 
the  road  presents  a  view  of  the  Sea, 
passes  along  a  pretty  Water-lane,  and 
goes  within  sight  of  what  appears  like  a 
series  of  Craters  united  bya  c&nliguous 
torrent.  One  of  these  Craters  is  very 
perfect,  and  its  lava  appears  particularly 
-ancient.  The  road  crosses  this  torrent, 
which  is  ornamented  with  superb  ole- 
anders; as  indeed  are  ail  the  torrents 
and  brooks  of  Sicily.  Orange,  lemon, 
<ind  pomegranate-trees  are  likewise 
seen  in  this  neighbourhood  :  but,  far- 
ther on,  theface  of  the  counlrychangesi, 
and  presents  a  barren  rocky  waste. 

On  the  approach  to  Syracuse  is  the 
Trophy  which  was  erected  to  Marcellus, 
opposite  to  the  Peninsula  of  Magnesi, 
formerly  Thapsus:  and  after  passing 
this  Trophy  the  Mule-path  ascends  the 
Scala  Graeca,  goes  through  Acradina, 
and  then  unites  itself  with  an  excel- 
lent newly-made  carriage-road  passing 
through  a  rich  and  well-cuitivaled 
country,  where,  strongly  and  hand- 
somely fortified  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.,  with  bastions,  drawbridges,  lofty 
walls,  and  massive  gates,  stands  modern 
Siracusa,  in  the  Island  anciently  called 
Ortygia;  and  chiefly  famed  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  for  its  excellent  Hotel, 
The  Alberyo  del  Sole,  which  contains 
large,  airy,  cheerful  apartments,  and  is 
in  every  respect  comfortable,  the  want 
of  good  water  excepted.  The  vin  du 
pays,  however,  in  some  measure  com- 
pensates for  this  deprivation;  it  being 
the  best  in  Sicily,  and  famous  through- 
out Europe. 

The  modern  Town  of  Siracusa,  com- 
puted to  be  about  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, exhibits  a  dejected  sickly  po 
pulation,  not  amounting  to  more  than 

^0  Homer,  speaking  of  ;the  Herds  conse- 
crated to  Apollo,  tells  us,  they  were  kept 


fourteen  thousand  persons :  forthe  con- 
tiguous marshes  and  extreme  heat  of 
the  sun,  which  is  said  never  to  have 
been  obscured  one  whole  day  at  Syra- 
cuse {so  prone  is  Apollo  to  visit  his  fa- 
vourite Island)(')  render  the  climate  of 
the   Town    very    prejudicial;   and  its 
Streets    and    Public  Buildings    by  no 
means  keep  pace  with  the  magnificence 
of  its  fortifications.     Among  the  few 
Antiquities  still  remaining  in  this  mo- 
dern  Fortress  is  its  Cathedral,  once 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Minerva, 
and  appearing  to  have  possessed  that 
beautiful  simplicity  and  solemn  gran- 
deur common  to  ancient  Grecian  Doric 
temples.    But  this  Edifice  was  cruelly 
injured  during  the  seventh  century,  by 
being  transformed  into  a  Church,    It 
seems  to  have  been  originally  placed  on 
an  elevated  and  spacious  Platform,  dis- 
playing Grecian-Doric  Columns  without 
Bases,  those  in  the  Pronaon  and  Pos- 
ticon  excepted.   The  shafts  of  these  Co- 
lumns areabout  twenty-five  English  feet 
in  height,  and  their  Capitals  (resembling 
those  at  Paestum,  though  less  simple) 
about   three    feet   four   inches.      The 
Cella  was  enclosed  by  Walls  built  with 
large     smooth    quadrilateral    stones, 
nicely  united  without  cement,  which 
Walls  are  still  entire,  exeept  that  they 
have  been  cut  through  to  form  com- 
municating Arches  with  the  Side-aisles, 
in  order  to  give  light  to  the  Nave.    The 
Columns  on  the  north  side  of  the  Edi- 
fice are  damaged,,  and  built  into  the 
north  wall,  by  way,  perhaps,  of  saving 
stone,  and  strengthening  the  modern 
masonry ;  eleven  of  them  may  be  traced : 
those  on  the  south  side  are  better  pre- 
served; and  at  the  west  end  two  arc 
still  visible.     This  Cathedral  was  se- 
riously injured  in  the  twelfth  century 
by  an  earthquake,  which  shook  down 
its  roof. 

Between  the  Cathedral  and  the  Porto 
Piccolo,  or  inner  Harbour,  are  remains 
of  Three  Doric  Columns,  hidden  by 
a  Wall,  but  supposed  to  mark  the  Site 
of  a  Temple  consecrated  to  Diana  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Ortygia. 

In  this  Island  likewise  was  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Nymph  Arethusa,  one  of  the 
Sicelides,  and  fabled  to  have  been  trans- 


"  on  Sol's  bright  Isle,  Trinacria."- 
sey,  book  xii. 


-See  Odvs- 
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formed  into  this  stream  by  the  last- 
mentioned  goddess;  and  when  thus 
transformed,  according  to  poetic  li- 
cence, Arethusa  received  divine  honours 
as  Patroness  of  the  Syracusans.  But 
this  Fountain,  though  celebrated  by 
Poets,  and  said  by  Strabo  and  Diodorus 
to  have  been  of  such  magnitude  that  it 
contained  shoals  of  sacred  fishes  incre- 
dibly large,  is  now  reduced  to  a  Tank, 
chiefly  used  for  bleaching  cloth,  the 
stream  which  supplies  it  being  turbid, 
and  unfit  for  other  uses.  Report,  how- 
ever, tells  us  that  Charles  V.,  when  he 
fortified  Syracuse,  totally  changed  the 
appearance  of  this  Fountain,  which  is 
close  to  a  part  of  his  fortifications,  and 
which  now  presents  nothing  more  than 
small  rills  of  water  flowing  from  an 
Aqueduct. 

Under  the  little  Churchof  Saint  Nic- 
cola  is  a  magnificent  ancient  Reservoir 
for  water:  and  in  the  Public  Museum 
is  a  Fragment  of  one  of  the  finest  Sta- 
tues existing,  unfortunately  decapitat- 
ed, and  likewise  deprived  of  part  of  the 
right  arm,  but  in  other  respects  tolera- 
bly perfect.  It  displays  superb  Greek 
sculpture,  and  in  air,  position,  beauty 
of  form,  and  elegance  of  drapery,  may 
vie  with  the  finest  works  of  Praxiteles. 
The  Sea-monster  resting  on  its  Pedestal 
induces  a  belief  that  the  Statue  repre- 
sented a  Marine  Venus:  in  form  it  bears 
a  resemblance  to  the  Venus  de  Medici ; 
but  no  mark  can  be  found  to  indicate 
its  Author. 

Syracuse  is  famous  for  abundance  of 
hares,  partridges,  and  other  wild  fowl : 
the  surrounding  country  likewise  pro- 
duces delicious  oil,  from  olive-trees  re- 
puted to  be  nearly  three  centuries  old; 
and  perhaps,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
immense  size  of  their  trunks,  still 
older.  The  Proprietor  of  the  principal 
HoteU  Signor  Antonio  Tores,  likewise 
called  Buonamico,  was,  miring  1834, 
a  Wine-Merchant,  whose  cellars  con- 
tained twelve  sorts  of  Syracusan  wine, 
among  which  the  Moscati  (sweet  wines) 
were  pre-eminent  :  and  the  British 
Consul,  Mr.  Baker,  also  was,  at  that 
period,  a  Wine-Merchant. 

There  is,  beside  II  Sole,  another,  but 
a  very  inferior,  Hotel  in  this  Town. 

The  Gales  of  Syracuse  are  usually 
shut  at  sunset,  and  not  re-opened  till 
sunrise. 


Ancient  Syracusa,  likewise    called 
Pentapolis  from  comprising  within  its 
walls  five   cities,   was  founded  above 
seven  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  by  Archias  of  Corinth,  one  of 
the  Heraclidae;  and  in  its  most  flourish- 
ing state   comprised   twelve   hundred 
thousand  Inhabitants,  extended  above 
twenty-two  English  miles  in    circum- 
ference, and  maintained  an  army  of  a 
hundred  thousand  foot  andten  thousand 
horse,  together  with  a  navy  consisting 
of  five  hundred  armed  vessels.    It  was 
divided  into  five  parts, namely,  Ortygia, 
Acradina,  Tyche,  Neapolis,  and  Epi- 
polce,  and   had  three  Citadels,  treble 
Walls,  and  two  capacious  Harbours,  the 
larger  of  which  is  computed  to  be  in 
breadth  one  third  of  a  mile,  and  was  de- 
nominated Portus  Magnus  ;  the  small- 
er, where  the  Syracusan  galleys  were 
usually  moored,  was  denominated  Por- 
tus Minor;  and  these  Harbours  may  still 
be  ranked  among  the  best  in  Sicily.  The 
public  and  private  Edifices  of  ancient 
Syracuse  were,  if  we  may  credit  classic 
Writers,  massive  and  stalely;  and  its 
Citizens    were    remarkable   tor    being 
eminently  virtuous,   or   as   eminently 
wicked.    This  was  exemplified  in  two  of 
its  most  celebrated  Characters,  Archi- 
medes, and  the  Elder  Dionysius.  Syra- 
cuse was  attacked   by  the  Athenians, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  b.  c.  414;  but 
the  following  year  the  Athenians  were 
discomfited,  and  their  Leaders,  Nicias 
and  Demosthenes,  both  killed.    Diony- 
sius the   Elder  distinguished    himself 
greatly  in  the  wars  waged  by  his  coun- 
trymen against  Carthage  :  but,  abusing 
the  power  with  which  tbey  intrusted 
him,  he   became  their  Sovereign  and 
their  Tyrant.    This  bad  though  great 
Man  died  b.  c.  368;  after  having  pos- 
sessed the  sceptre  of  Syracuse  thirty- 
eight  years;  and  was  succeeded  by  Dio- 
nysius the  Younger,  whose  cruel  con- 
duct toward  Plato,  and  Dion,  the  Son  of 
Hyparinus,  provoked  the  latter  to  raise 
an  army  anddethrone  him.    Thisevent 
occurred    b.  c.  357.    Ten  years  after- 
ward, however,  he  regained  his  throne; 
but  was   finally  expelled   by    the   Co- 
rinthians, under  Timoleon,  and  became 
a  schoolmaster  at  Corinth,  as  Cicero 
observes,  that  he  might  still  continue 
to  play  the  tyrant,  and,  because  unable 
any  longer  to  command  men,  exercise 
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his  power  over  boys!  b.  c.  212,  the 
Syracusans,  who  had  been  for  three 
years  closely  besieged  by  Marcellus,  at 
length  relaxed  in  their  military  duties 
during  the  nocturnal  Festival  of  Diana ; 
and  the  Romans,  taking  advantage  of 
this  circumstance,  made  a  forcible 
entry  at  one  of  the  Gates  of  the  Hexa- 
pyle,  eventually  capturing  the  whole 
City,  and  placing  it  under  the  yoke  of 
Rome,  which  was  beyond  measure  en- 
riched by  the  paintings  and  sculpture 
found  in  Syracuse;  as  Marcellus,  an- 
xious to  give  splendour  to  his  triumph 
for  the  conquest  of  this  magnificent 
City,  did  not  scruple  to  possess  him- 
self of  its  choicest  works  of  art,  includ- 
ing even  some  of  its  gods,  which  were 
borne  away  to  Rome,  if  we  may 
credit  Plutarch;  and  thus  giving  birth 
among  the  Romans  to  that  taste  for 
the  fine  arts  which  they  ever  after  pos- 
sessed. 

Little  now  remains  of  ancient  Syra- 
cuse but  a  few  almost  unintelligible 
Ruins,  scattered  here  and  there  among 
vineyards,  orchards,  and  fields  of  corn. 
These  Ruins  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  extent  of  the  ancient  City, 
lie  so  far  distant  from  each  other,  that 
Travellers,  wishing  to  examine  them 
with  convenience,  should  devote  two 
days  to  the  business  ;  hiring  on  the  first 
day  a  caleche,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Master  of  the  principal  Hotel, 
and  taking  in  rotation  every  object 
worth  notice,  except  the  ancient  East- 
ern Walls  (which  are  very  interesting), 
Epipole,  Fort  Labdalus,  the  Fonte 
Ciane,  and  the  Anapus. 

On  the  second  day  (the  road  being 
merely  a  Mule-track)  it  is  advisable  for 
Travellers  to  provide  themselves  with 
Mules,  or  a  Letliga,  to  take  them  to 
Fort  Labdalus,  etc.,  and  thence  to  the 
Fonte  Ciane,  where  a  boat  previously 
ordered  from  the  Mole  at  Syracuse 
should  be  in  waiting  to  convey  them 
down  the  Anapus  to  their  Hotel.  Thus, 
instead  of  ascending  and  descending 
the  Anapus,  according  to  common 
practice,  Travellers,  by  rowing  down 
that  river,  which  isquickly  accomplish- 
ed, save  a  great  deal  of  time;  especially 
as,  in  consequence  of  a  Bar,  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascend  with  equal  rapidity  : 
and  on  this  day  the  ride  and  the  row 
occupy  so   few   hours  that   sufficient 


leisure  is  afforded  for  visiting  the 
Antiquities  and  Museum  of  modern 
Syracuse. 

The  Island  of  Ortygia  lies  south- 
ward. The  ground  rises  toward  the 
north,  and  becomes,  toward  the  west,  a 
Ridge  about  three  miles  and  a  half  in 
length,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is 
Epipole.  Acradina  occupied  the  shore 
from  Ortygia  to  Trogilus  :  Tyche  oc- 
cupied the  remainder  of  the  plain  to 
Epipolaz;  and  Neapolis  was  between 
the  Portus  Magnus  and  a  Ridge  to  the 
west  of  Ortygia. 

Traces  of  Eighteen  Gates  belonging 
to  the  ancient  Walls  are  discoverable. 
Ruins  of  these  Walls  may,  as  already 
mentioned,  be  found  toward  the  east; 
but  toward  the  west  they  are  annihi- 
lated :  they  were  beautiful  specimens  of 
masonry  :  the  exterior  part  was  per- 
pendicular; the  interior  shaped  like 
steps;  and  triangular  stones  are  said  to 
have  formed  the  upper  part  of  the  para- 
pet. Acradina,  the  strongest  and  most 
beautiful  quarter  of  Syracuse,  had  its 
own  exclusive  walls.  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  Marcellus,  when  congratulated  by 
his  officers  for  having  passed  the  Gale 
of  the  Hexapyle,  shed  tears;  as  he  well 
knew  the  fate  which  awaited  the  grand 
and  beautiful  City  beneath  his  feet;  for 
Commanders  of  his  time  had  no  power 
to  deter  their  armies  from  pillage.  He 
did  his  utmost,  however,  to  spare  the 
lives  of  the  Syracusans  in  general,  and 
especially  that  of  his  long-successful 
Opponent,  the  deeply  scientific  Archi- 
medes. 

Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine. 
No  vestiges  of  this  Edifice  remain,  ex- 
cept one  Corinthian  Column  of  Cipo- 
lino. 

Amphitheatre.  It  had  four  Entrances, 
and  was  partly  masonry  and  partly 
hewn  out  of  solid  rocks.  Under  the 
south  Entrance  is  an  Aqueduct.  The 
semi-diameters  of  this  Amphitheatre 
are  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  by 
eighty-three  English  feet;  and  the  Wall 
of  the  Podium  is  about  eight  feet  and  a 
half  in  height.  The  work  is  Roman,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  constructed 
when  Syracuse  had  ceased  to  contain 
its  usual  number  of  Inhabitants. 

Theatre.  This  colossal  Structure,  re- 
puted to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Grecian  Theatres,  is  partly  hewn  out  of 
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a  rock,  and  wider  than  that  at  Athens 
by  eighty-two  Roman  palmi. 

Its  corridors  were  spacious;  and  there 
was,  in  this  Theatre,  as  may  be  seen 
even  now,  a  contrivance  for  preventing 
the  feet  of  the  person  behind  from  in- 
terfering with  the  comfort  of  his  neigh- 
bour in  front,  by  the  stone  at  the  back 
of  each  row  of  seals  being  aliltleraised. 
(The  same  thing  may  be  seen  in  the 
Tragic  Theatre  at  Pompeii.)  The  shape 
of  the  Theatre  in  question  exceeds  a 
semi-circle  by  twenty  seven  English 
feet  and  four  inches,  and  resembles  a 
horse-shoe  :  its  diameter  is  one  hun- 
dredand  sixteen  feet;  and  itheideighty 
thousand  spectators. (»)  Two  Corridors 
remain ;  as  do  several  of  the  Seats ;  and 
those  in  the  lowermost  rows  appear  to 
have  been  cased  with  marble.  The  first 
Seat  of  the  lowest  division  is  singularly 
cut  at  the  back;  and  perhaps  a  piece  of 
marble  was  inserted  here,  to  form  a 
magisterial  throne.  Under  the  Site  of 
the  sixth  Seat,  which  no  longer  exists, 
is  a  Channel  for  water.  Few  vestiges 
remain  of  the  Scena,  as  the  materials 
with  which  it  was  composed  were  ex- 
pended by  Charles  V.,  in  his  military 
works.  Against  the  wall  of  the  Upper 
Corridor  are  Greek  Inscriptions  (one  to 
each  Cuneus),  what  remain  appear  to 
have  been  as  follows  :  —  But  the  letters 
composing  each  Inscription  are, accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom,  placed  in  a  row 
«lose  together,  and  not  separated  into 
words. 

Second  Cuneus, 
BA2IAI22A2  NHPHIA02 

Third, 
BA2IAES2A2  $IAI2TIA02 
Fourth, 
BA2IAE02  IEPQN02 

Fifth, 
AI02  OA Y  MI1IOYAI2  22  PA2  $PON 

Reideselsupposes  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Tyche,  owing  to  their  situation  in 
Syracuse,  occupied  the  upper  part  of 
the  Theatre;  those  of  Acradina  the 
middle ;  and  those  of  Neapolis  the  low  est 
part ;  as  they  inhabited  the  Plain.    The 

(')  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  the 
Actors  could  have  been  heard  in  so  immense 
a  Fabric,  notwithstanding  the  aid  afforded 
them  by  masks  which  contained  speaking- 
trumpets,  by  sounding-plates  of  bronze,  aud 


district  called  Neapolis,  in  which  this 
Theatre  stands,  was  the  last  built  and 
thelargestqnarter  of  the  ancient  City.(a) 
Cicero  calls  its  Theatre  "Maximum;" 
and  Diodorus  thought  it  the  most  beau- 
tiful Edifice  of  the  kind  in  Sicily.  The 
view  from  its  summit  is,  even  now, 
delicious ;  and  must  have  been  astonish- 
ingly magnificent  when  Syracuse  shone 
in  all  its  glory.  An  Awning  seems  to 
have  been  stretched  in  this  Theatre 
over  the  heads  of  the  spectators  ; 
marks  where  the  poles  which  supported 
it  were  fixed  being  still  visible.  Above 
the  level  of  the  Theatre  is  an  Aqueduct, 
the  work  of  Carthaginian  Slaves,  which 
terminates  in  a  Nymphamm  delved  in  a 
solid  rock;  but  the  water  which  supplied 
this  Fountain  is  now  drawn  away  to 
turn  the  wheels  of  Mills,  one  of  which 
may  be  seen  amidst  the  Seats  of  the 
Theatre  :  and  these  Seats  are  now  con- 
verted into  paths  for  the  animals  who 
carry  corn  to  the  Mill. 

The  NymphcBum  is  supposed  to  have 
resembled  that  at  Athens;  and  to  have 
been  the  Edifice  on  which  were  inscrib- 
ed the  names  of  those  persons  who 
gained  the  prize  for  musical  composi- 
tions in  the  Theatre.  It  is  likewise  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  place  where  the 
Tripod  of  Apollo  was  deposited  and 
consecrated. 

Street  which  led  to  Tyche.  Adjoin- 
ing to  the  Theatre,  and  cut  out  of  the 
rocks  on  which  Syracusce  was  built,  is 
a  Street  leading  to  Tyche,  and  bordered 
on  both  sides  with  small  Tombs,  like 
some  of  those  at  Agrigentum. 

These  tombs  are,  without  order  or 
symmetry,  delved  in  the  rocks ;  as  also 
are  places  for  slabs  reported  to  have 
borne  Greek  Inscriptions. 

Stone  Quarry  and  Ear  of  Dio- 
nysius.  The  Stone  Quarry  leading  to 
the  Ear  of  Dionysius  is  contiguous  to 
the  Theatre,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
used  in  former  times  as  a  Stale-Prison  ; 
now  it  is  a  Rope-walk,  and  presents  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  scenes  ima- 
ginable. The  Ear  of  Dionysius  forms  a 
part    of  this  capacious  Quarry,  and  is 

by  the  still  more  powerful  assistance  of  the 
approximate  rock. 

(»)  Neapolis  did  not  exist  till  after  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war. 
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fifty-eight  English  feet  in  height  at  the 
entrance,  about  seventeen  feet  wide.and 
two  hundred  and  ten  feet  long.  The  sides 
slope  gradually  to  the  summit,  and  ter- 
minate in  a  small  Channel  which  con- 
veyed every  sound  in  the  Cavern  to  an 
Aperture  near  the  Entrance.  Thus  the- 
sounds  in  this  Prison  were  all  directed 
to  one  common  Tympanum,  which  com- 
municated with  a  small  private  Apart- 
ment, where  Dionysius  spent  his  leisure 
moments  in  listening  to  the  discourse 
of  his  prisoners.  This  Apartment,  only 
large  enough  to  contain  one  person,  is 
excavated  in  a  lofty  part  of  the  Rock, 
immediately  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Cavern,  and  may  be  entered  by  any 
person  who  does  not  object  to  being 
swung  up  by  means  of  ropes  in  a  chair 
kept  for  this  purpose.  Dionysius, 
however,  had  in  all  probability  a  more 
convenient  entrance  to  his  listening- 
place.  The  Echo  produced  by  tearing 
a  piece  of  dry  paper  in  the  Cavern  is 
distinctly  heard  throughout  every  part 
of  it;  and  that  produced  by  firing  a 
pistol  resembles  the  reportof  a  cannon, 
and  lasts  ten  seconds.  This  celebrated 
Prison  is  shaped  like  the  letter  S,  and 
furnished  with  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  Bath  on\y  large  enough  to  con- 
tain one  Person.  Perhaps  it  was  used 
as  a  place  of  execution  for  criminals 
condemned  to  bleed  to  death. 

The  Quarry  was  provided,  probably 
for  theaccommodalion  of  the  prisoners, 
with  an  Aqueduct,  beautiful  remains  of 
which  are  still  seen. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  Ear  of  Dio- 
nysius, and  a  very  little  beyond  what 
may  probably  have  been  the  Site  of  one 
of  the  Gates  of  Acradina,  is  a  Tomb 
called  that  of  Archimedes,  and  stand- 
ing in  full  view  of  the  public  road.  Plu- 
tarch says,  "his  Tomb  was  near  one  of 
the  City-gates;"  but  the  Sepulchre  in 
question  does  not  correspond  with  the 
account  of  the  Tomb  pointed  out  to 
Cicero  as  that  of  the  greatest  of  Engi- 
neers and  Geometricians.  So  little, 
however,  was  the  memory  of  Archi- 
medes cherished  by  his  unthankful 
countrymen,  that  only  a  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  years  after  his  death ,  when 
Cicero  became  Quaestor  of  Sicily,  bram- 
bles were  suffered  to  overshadow  the 
supposed  Remainsof  Archimedes,  whose 
place  of  interment  seemed  to  have  been 
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i  nearly  forgotten.  Plutarch  likewise  re- 
I  ports  that  this  extraordinary  Man  en- 
1  joined  his  Friends  and  Relatives,  who 
might  survive  him,  to  place  upon  his 
Tomb  a  Sphere  and  a  Cylinder,  and  to 
specify  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Tomb 
that  they  had  complied  with  his  wishes. 
The  Sepulchral  Monument,  found  amidst 
brambles  by  Cicero,  displayed,  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Sarcophagus  contain- 
ed in  it,  an  Inscription,  signifying  that 
a  Cylinder  and  a  Sphere  had  been  plac- 
ed on  the  upper  part;  and  consequently 
Cicero  supposed  this  to  have  been  the 
Sepulchre  of  Archimedes.  That,  so 
called  by  modern  Antiquaries,  is  hewn 
out  of  a  solid  rock,  and  ornamented 
with  Doric  Columns  supporting  an  Ar- 
chitrave and  Doric  Frieze,  above  which 
rises  a  Pediment.  The  interior  of  the 
Tomb  contains  Niches  for  Urns  and  a 
Sarcophagus;  and  the  place  in  which  it 
stands  seems  to  have  been  a  public  ce- 
metery, judging  by  the  number  of  small 
Tombs  behind  it,  added  to  one  which 
resembles  that  in  question,  except  its 
not  being  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a 
part  of  the  cemetery.  The  supposed 
Tomb  of  Archimedes  displays  no  in- 
scription whatever  J  neither  does  it  ac- 
cord with  that  regret  for  his  unfortu- 
nate end  which  was  likely  to  have  in- 
duced Marcellus  to  raise  a  splendid  Mo- 
nument to  his  memory. 

Grotte  di  San  Giovanni.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  just- mentioned  Rurial- 
place  are  Catacombs,  now  called  Le 
Grotte  diSan  Giovanni,  from  a  Church 
erected  near  these  Repositories  for  the 
Dead,  which  are  peculiarly  well  con- 
structed, and  so  large  as  to  resemble  a 
subterranean  city.  The  Entrance  to 
these  Catacombs  is  by  a  Passage  six  feet 
high,  eight  feet  wide,  and  excavated  in 
a  right  line,  so  as  to  form  the  principal 
Street,  above  which  is  an  opening  for 
the  admission  of  light  and  air.  Other 
Streets  branch  off  in  various  directions; 
and  all  are  bordered  with  Columbaria, 
Sepulchral  Chambers  for  families,  and 
an  infinite  number  of  oblong  Cavities, 
made  to  receive  the  remains  of  Adults, 
and  likewise  of  Children. 

A  Stone  Quarry  situated  in  the  an- 
cient Acradina,  and  now  the  Garden 
of  the  P.P.  Cappuccini,  merits  notice; 
as  this  Garden,  part  of  which  is  nearly 
a  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
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soil,  presentsascenenovel,  picturesque, 
and  beautiful.  It  has  been  hewn  out  of 
a  rock  hard  as  marble,  and  composed 
of  gravel,  petrified  marine  substances, 
etc.  and  the  bottom  of  this  vast  Quarry, 
-whence,  in  all  probability,  most  of  the 
materials  for  building  Acradina  were 
taken,  is  at  present  covered  with  a  bed 
of  vegetable  earth  so  fertile  as  to  pro- 
duce superb  oranges,  lemons,  citrons, 
pomegranates,  figs,  and  other  fruit. 
The  Cappuccini,  who  inhabit  the  Con- 
vent to  which  this  Garden  belongs,  ad- 
mit English  Ladies  into  it,  and  accom- 
pany them  round  it  without  scruple; 
alleging  as  a  reason  for  this  deviation 
from  therules  of  theirOrder,"  thatEng- 
lish  Ladies  are  not  Christians."  Part  of 
the  Quarry  is  shaped  like  the  Ear  of 
Dionysius;  and  on  one  of  the  perpen- 
dicular masses  of  stone  evidently  left  to 
support  a  roof,  which  was  probably 
shaken  down  by  an  earthquake,  Steps 
are  visible  near  its  summit.  SomeGreek 
Letters,  graven  in  the  Rock,  have  led 
Antiquaries  to  conjecture  that  the  Athe- 
nians, made  prisoners  in  consequence 
of  the  defeat  of  Nicias  and  Demosthenes, 
and  afterward  liberated  for  repeating 
verses  from  Euripides,  were  confined 
here.  It  is  said  that  the  decapjlated 
Statue  of  Venus,  now  in  the  Syracusan 
Museum,  was  found  under  a  fig-tree  in 
or  near  this  Garden. 

Trophy  raised  in  honour  of  Marcel- 
lus. Beyond  the  Walls  of  ancient  Syra- 
cuse, opposite  to  the  Peninsula  of  Mag- 
nesi,  already  mentioned,  and  not  far 
distant  from  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Site  of  the  Camp  of  Marcellus, 
are  remains  of  a  Column  erected  in  ho- 
nour of  that  great  and  amiable  Roman. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  considerably  in- 
jured by  the  earthquake  of  1542;  but 
still  displays  a  Base  twenty-four  palmi 
square  and  sixteen  high,  on  which  is  a 
Fragment  of  a  Fluted  Column,  the  Pe- 
destal, perhaps,  of  his  Statue. 

Quarry  of  the  Philosophers.  Return- 
ing to  the  Site  of  the  ancient  Town,  we 
find  a  Quarry  called  that  of  the  Philoso- 
phers, because  supposed  to  bave  been 
the  prison  in  which  Dionysius  confined 
the  Poet  Philoxenus  and  certain  Philo- 
sophers, for  having  omitted  to  praise 
his  poetical  compositions.  The  ancient 
walls  on  the  left  of  this  Quarry  merit  no- 
tice ;  they  are  nine  feet  thick. 


Second  day.  Fort  Labdalus.  The 
ride  to  this  Fortress,  which  was  so  pe- 
culiarly strong  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  Citadel  of  ancient  Syra- 
cuse, presents  a  view  of  the  course  of 
the  Aqueduct,  thirty  miles  in  extent, 
•and  already  mentioned  as  the  work  of 
Carthaginian  Slaves;  it  likewise  pre- 
sents a  view  of  the  ruined  Walls  of 
Tyche,  and  the  situation  of  the  ancient 
Gate  where  the  Athenian  General,  De- 
mosthenes, made  a  forcible  entry. 
The  ascent  to  Fort  Labdalus  passes 
through  a  portion  of  Epipola*,  where, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  began  a 
Wall  erected  by  Dionysius  the  Elder  in 
twenty  days,  and  extending,  according 
to  some  opinions,  seven  miles;  a  cir- 
cumstance less  wonderful  than  it  ap- 
pears to  be;  for  the  whole  surrounding 
country  is  a  stone  quarry,  and  therefore 
building-materials  abounded  in  all  di- 
rections. Six  thousand  masons  were 
employed  to  accomplish  this  work,  be- 
side two  hundred  peasants,  six  thousand 
oxen,  an  immense  number  of  stone- 
cutters, and  one  architect  assigned  to 
every  acre.  Some  of  the  stones  which 
composed  this  WTall  were  eighteen  feet 
long ;  and  part  of  it  was  very  perfect  till 
thrown  down  by  Charles  V.,  at  the  pe- 
riod when  he  fortified  Ortygia  and  dis- 
mantled Fort  Labdalus.  Between  the 
north-east  Angle  of  that  Fort  and  a  Line 
of  Walls  to  the  north,  is  a  Gateway,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  one  of  the  En- 
trances to  Epipola,  and  not  improba- 
bly the  breach  by  which  Marcellus  en- 
tered. The  remains  of  Fort  Labdalus 
are  still  sufficient  to  show  the  manner 
of  constructing  ancient  Grecian  For- 
tresses, and  likewise  to  prove  the  re- 
semblance between  that  in  question 
and  those  erected  by  the  Pelasgi  near 
the  upper-road  from  Naples  to  Rome. 

On  the  western  side  of  Fort  Labda- 
lus, there  seems  to  have  been  a  Gate- 
way leading  to  a  Court  nearly  two  hun- 
dred English  feet  in  length,  and  nearly 
filly  feet  in  breadth.  On  this  side  also 
may  be  traced  a  deep  Moat,  containing 
an  Entrance  to  a  Subterranean  Pas- 
sage which  passed  under  the  Fortress, 
extended  to  Tyche,  and  likewise  served 
as  a  Sally-port  for  the  Garrison.  This 
Subterranean  Passage  is  nine  feet 
wide,  cut  through  solid  rocks,  and  lofty 
enough  to  admit  cavalry. Persons  return- 
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ing  hence  toward  Tyche,  and  following 
the  course  of  the  Aqueduct,  may  dis- 
cover several  openings  into  this  Pas- 
sage, one  similar  to  which  may  be  seen 
at  Alatrium ,  in  the  Papal  Territories. 
On  the  northern  side  of  Fort  Labdalus 
are  remains  of  immense  Bulwarks,  and 
a  long  Line  of  Walls;  and  within  Ihe 
Fort  are  vestiges  of  a  Well,  for  the  use 
of  the  Garrison.  The  walls  of  Neapo- 
lis  and  Tyche  are  said  to  have  united 
at  the  south  side  of  Fort  Labdalus,  on 
a  spot  where  Hybla  Minor  is  a  conspi- 
cuous object. 

Fonte  Ciane  and  River  Anapus. 
The  Anapus, a  deep  but  very  narrow 
stream,  has  two  branches,  one  of  them 
being  fed  by  the  Fonte  Ciane,  which  pos- 
sesses a  capacious  and  profound  basin, 
supplied  by  pellucid  water.  The  neigh- 
bouring country  presents  a  pestiferous 
marsh.  Large  and  particularly  luxu- 
riant Papyri  crowd  the  banks  of  the 
Apanus,  especially  near  the  Fonte 
Ciane,  where  these  tufted  Rushes  are 
apparently  more  than  twelve  feet  high: 
they  have  square  and  smooth  green 
stems  without  joints,  and  their  tufts 
are  large  and  nearly  white.  Paper  has 
been  made  of  the  Syracusan  Papyri  by 
Signor  Politi  of  Syracuse;  who  was,  in 
1834,  the  best  Cicerone  to  be  met  with 
there.  Aquatic  birds  frequent  the^na- 
pus  in  considerable  numbers ;  and 
about  midsummer  its  banks  are  covered 
with  myriads  of  flies,  peculiar  it  is  said 
10  this  spot,  and  having  four  dark-co- 
loured wings  and  a  black  body  Upped 
with  red  under  the  tail.  The  Anapus, 
from  the  Fonte  Ciane  till  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Portus  Magnus,  where 
it  falls  into  the  sea,  is  so  narrow  that 
the  Papyri  often  touch  the  boats  as  they 
glide  up  and  down  the  river. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympicus.  Near 
the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Anapus, and  not  far  from  what  is  called 
the  Site  of  the  Athenian  Camp,  stand 
two  gigantic  Columns  of  the  Grecian- 
Doric  Order,  channelled  to  within  a  few 

(■)  Two  days  being  sufficient  for  exam- 
ining the  remains  of  Syracnsae,  Travellers 
should  not  linger  needlessly  in  this  pestife- 
rous climate :  otherwise  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  visit  the  pretty  modern  Town  of 
Nolo,  near  Syracuse,  the  Site  of  the  ancient 


feet  of  the  ground  ;  and  these  Columns, 
with  some  fallen  fragments,  are  the  on- 
ly remains  now  visible  of  a  once  mag- 
nificent Edifice  consecrated  to  Olym- 
pic Jove,  whose  statue  here  was  adorn- 
ed by  Micro  II.,  a  Syracusan  Monarch 
famed  for  his  virtues,  with  a  mantle  of 
gold  wrought  from  the  spoils  of  the 
Carthaginians;  bulDionysius  the  Elder, 
prone  to  sacrilege,  possessed  himself  of 
it,  saying,  "The  Son  of  Saturn  had  a 
garment  too  heavy  for  summer  and  too 
cold  for  winter,  and  should  therefore 
be  provided  with  one  made  of  woollen 
cloth,  fit  for  both  seasons."  The  Prap- 
tor,  Veres,  the  most  rapacious  of  the 
Roman  Governors  of  Sicily,  removed 
this  Statue  to  Rome;  from  which  period 
the  Temple  in  question  went  to  decay. 
Contiguous  to  these  Ruins  is  an  Oblong 
Reservoir,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
feet  deep,  and  probably  an  ancient  Re- 
ceptacle for  purifying  water.(') 

The  distance  from  SyracusetoCatania 
is  forty-two  miles  by  the  upper  road, 
but  considerably  less  going  the  latter 
part  of  the  way  by  the  sea-shore,  which 
isusually  practicable  in  calmweather.(a) 

These  roads,  for  several  miles,  pursue 
the  same  course,  passing  the  supposed 
Tomb  of  Archimedes,  then  proceeding 
by  the  Scala  Graeca  within  view  of  the 
Trophy  of  Marcellus,  and  leaving  on  the 
right  Magnesi,  and  on  the  left  a  Wall 
of  ancient  masonry,  which  stands  on 
the  Site  of  what  is  called  the  Roman 
Camp. 

The  Castor-oil  plant  grows  in  large 
quantities  at  the  sides  of  this  road, 
which,  in  1834,  was  for  three  miles  at 
least  carrozzabile.  Farther  on,  the 
road  presents  a  distant  prospect  of 
Mililli,  together  with  Augusta,  built  by 
Frederick  II.,  and  possessing  one  of  the 
best  Harbours  in  Sicily. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Mililli  was  once 
famous  for  Sugar-canes,  which  were 
sedulously  cultivated  there,  during  the 
period  when  Sicily  was  compelled  to 
furnish  a  thousand  cwt.  of  sugar  anuu- 

Town,  nearer  still,  together  with  several 
Anliquities  in  its  neighbourhood. 

(a)  Going  by  the  lower  road,  and  setting 
out  from  Syracuse  the  moment  when  the 
Gates  are  opened,  it  is  practicable  to  reach 
Catania  in  good  time  the  same  day 
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ally  for  the  Knights  of  Malta:  and  in  the 
pretty  Village  of  Avola,  eighteen  miles 
distant  from  Syracuse,  Sugar  Plan- 
tations may  still  be  seen ;  but  they  are 
kept  up  chiefly  as  objects  of  curiosity 
and  pleasure;  the  superior  quality  of 
West  Indian  sugar  having  put  an  end  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  Sugar-cane  in  Si- 
cily as  an  arlicleof  commerce.  Sicilian 
sugar  is,  however,  very  sweet,  and  the 
plant  which  producesit  resembles  other 
canes,  except  that  it  is  less  lofty.  The 
name  given  to  this  cane  by  the  Sicilians 
seems  to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and  there- 
fore they  conclude  that  the  plant  is  in- 
digenous to  Sicily  ;  but  how  far  its  use 
was  known  to  the  Ancients  appears  un- 
certain. 

Between  Syracuse  and  Catania  Travel- 
lers us  ally  stop  to  give  their  mules  a 
short  bait  at  Casenuove,  a  Hamlet  con- 
taining nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  Inn, 
except  a  Stable.  Beyond  Casenuove 
Travellers  cross  the  Symethus,  now 
called  theGiarretta,  in  a  Pont-volant, 
which,  though  small,  is  safe;  but  the 
operation  usually  consumes  half  an 
hour,  notwithstanding  the  narrowness 
of  the  river.  A  magnificent  view  of 
JEtna  presents  itself  between  Casenuove 
and  the  Symethus,  beyond  which  a 
broad  bed  of  Lava,  produced  by  an 
Eruption  of  iEina  in  1669,  extends  to 
Catania. 

The  first  view  of  this  city  and  its  Sara- 
cenic domes  is  striking.  iEtna,with  its 
thickly -peopled  base,  towers  in  the 
back-ground,  and  props  the  clouds, 
while  running  out  in  a  line  before  the 
City,  and  beyond  the  present  Port,  is  a 
stream  of  black  Lava  of  1669— a  fearful 
sight— although  the  blocks  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  now  mouldering  into 
dust. 

Catania,  anciently  Catastna  (town  of 
^Etna),  was,  according  to  some  writers, 
founded  by  the  Cyclops,  and  one  of 
their  first-built  Cities.  Other  records 
say  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Chalcis,  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is 
now  reported  to  contain  above  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  possesses  the 
only  regularly  established  University  in 
the  Island.    Catania  is,  moreover,  the 


See  of  a  Bishop,  whose  revenues  are 
very  considerable,  owing  in  great  mea- 
sure to  the  produce  of  the  snow  on  ./Et- 
na ;  for  that  mountain  not  only  furnishes 
Sicily  with  this  healthful  commodity, 
but  likewise  supplies  Malta  and  other 
places.  Frozen  snow  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  staff  of  life  in  Sicily,  both  of 
the  nobleman  and  the  peasant,  each  of 
whom  dreads  a  want  of  it  more  than 
a  famine.  Catania  was  severely  injured 
by  the  Eruption  of  1669,  and  almost 
destroyed  by  the  Earthquake  of  1693, 
when  great  part  of  its  inhabitants  were 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  their  houses 
and  churches :  but  it  rose  again,  Phoc- 
nix-like,  from  its  ashes,  so  much  in- 
creased in  beauty,  as  to  rival  if  not 
eclipse  every  other  city  of  the  Island, 
Palermo  excepted.  The  Cathedral  at 
Catania  was  originally  built  and  the  see 
founded  by  Buggero  in  1193. 

The  existing  Cathedral  is,  in  point 
of  architecture,  the  most  chaste  and 
elegant  Church  Sicily  possesses.    In  its 
facade  are  Columns  of  Granite,  which  | 
once   ornamented   the   Scena   of  the 
largest  of  the  Greek  Theatres.    Its  Cu- 
pola is  a  fine  one;  and  the  interior  of 
the  Church  is  decorated  with  Frescos 
by  Corradino;  a  good  Painting  in  oil  of 
S.  Agata,  by  Paladino;  Arabesques  and 
Bassi-rilievi  (which  decorate  the  doors 
of  the  Cross-aisle)  by  Gagini;and  fine 
specimens"  of  Lava  and  Alabaster  in  a 
Chapel  to  the  north  of  the  Choir;  one 
piece  of  the  red  Lava  in  thisChapel  being 
equally   beautiful    with  rosso   antico, 
though    somewhat    paler.  («)    The  Sa- 
cristy contains  a  Fresco  which  repre- 
sents the  awful  Eruption  of  1669. 

The  University,  founded  in  1444,  by 
Alphonso,  at  that   period  Monarch  of 
Sicily,  contains  a  large  library  of  a  very  ' 
valuable  description. 

The  Piazza  del  Duomo,  a  spacious 
Square,  is  ornamented  with  an  Obelisk 
of  red  Egyptian  Granite,  displaying 
Hieroglyphics,  and  placed  on  the  back 
of  an  Elephant  sculptured  in  Lava. 
This  Obelisk  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
tania, in  imitation  of  the  Obelisks  of 
Egypt.  The  Elephant  is  decidedly  a 
work  of  the  lower  ages. 


(0  The  Lava  of  jEtna,  however,  generally  speaking,  is  neither  so  various  nor  so  beautiful 
as  that  of  Vesuvius. 
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The  Monastero  dei  Benediltini  es- 
pecially attracts  notice,  on  account  of 
its  narrow  escape  from  destruction  by 
the  Lava   of  1669.     Such  an  escape 
seemed    miraculous ;     for    the    Lava, 
after  approaching   within    five   yards 
of  one  side  of  the  Monastery,  turned 
off  to  the  left;  while  on  another  side 
it  came  within    ten    yards,  and  then 
turned  the  corner   near  the   Church, 
leaving  that  untouched.    The  existing 
Garden  of  the  Monastery  is  situated 
upon  this  stream  of  Lava.  But  theEarth- 
quake  of  1693  compelled  the  Benedit- 
lini  to  rebuild  their  Church,  together 
with  great  part  of  their  Monastery ,which 
they  did  on  a  magnificent  scale;  and 
the   present  Church  would  be  one  of 
the   most  beautiful  Edifices   existing, 
but  for  the  abominable  white-wash  with 
which  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the 
two  Sicilies  have  defaced  their  puhlic 
structures.    The  Choir  of  the  spacious 
Church  in  question  is  decorated  with 
fine  Carving    in   wood:   some  of  the 
Paintings  are  by  Cavallucci ;  the  organ 
is  excellent,  the  Organist  skilful,  the 
singing  fine,  and  the  whole  service  per- 
formed   with    dignity    and    devotion. 
The  Organ  has  seventy-four  stops,  one 
being  imitative  of  drums  and  cymbals; 
and  this  instrument,  which  is  considered 
as  a  capo-d'opcra,  was  made  by  a  citizen 
of  Catania.    The  Monks  belonging  to 
this  Confraternity  are  Noblemen,  reput- 
ed to  be  so  kind  to  Foreigners  who 
visit  their  Church  as  to  select  choice 
music  for  their  gratification.    The  Be- 
nediltini in  question  possess  a  valuable 
Museum,  which,  except  it  be  at  their 
dinner  hour,  is  shown  to  persons  of  the 
male  sex.    it  is  said  to  contain  above 
three  hundred  ancient  Sicilian  Vases; 
one  of  these,  having  a  black  ground 
with    red    figures,    displays   Etruscan 
Characters— a  collection  of  Penates  in 
terra  colta  and  bronze  are  also  said  to 
be  found  here;  as  are  a  superb  Venus 
Anadyomene  in   bronze  —  an  ancient 
circular  Lamp  for  twelve  lights — a  col- 
lcclion  of  ancient  Sacrificial  and  family 
Utensils — a  Boman  Legionary  Eagle- 
upward  of  a  thousand  ancient  Medals  of 
Sicily,  Magna  Graecia,  and  Greece  pro- 
perly so  called — Shells— Petrifactions — 


and  Lava  from  JFAna— two  Tables  of 
Petrified  Shells  polished— two  Tables  of 
Ehony  and  Ivory,  representing  the 
principal  events  in  the  Boman  History 
— a  Table  comprising  two  hundred  va- 
rieties of  Marbles— and  likewise  several 
ancient  Sicilian  Tiles,  one  displaying 
the  Figure  of  a  Woman,  and  another 
that  of  a  Babbit. 

The  Arches  of  the  ancient  and  now 
subterranean  Structures  at  Catania  are 
formed  with  Tiles  placed  alternately 
between  pieces  of  Lava ;  and  the  Tile 
marked  with  a  Babbit,  or  a  Hare,  for  it 
is  difficult  in  pottery  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other,  was  probably  ma- 
nufactured at  Messina,  where  that  qua- 
druped was  previously  unknown;  and, 
in  consequence,  ancient  Messinian  Me- 
dals bore  the  stamp  of  a  hare,  or  a 
rabbit,  whichever  it  might  be. 

The  Museum  formed  many  years 
since  by  the  deceased  Principe  Ignazio 
Biscari,  an  amiable,  enlightened,  and 
patriotic  Nobleman,  deserves  notice. 
The  Court-yard  contains  a  small  ancient 
Obelisk  of  Granite,  charged  with  Hiero- 
glyphics like  that  in  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo— ancient  Hand-mills  and  Sarco- 
phagi of  Lava— and  a  Pedestal  support- 
ing a  Vase  of  Lava,  also  ancient  and 
ornamented  with  Bassi-rilievi.  (<) 

Among  the  collection  of  Bronzes  are 
a  Wrestler— Adonis — a  drunken  Faun— 
Antinous — Julius  Caesar! — several  Sta- 
tues of  Venus— Mercury— Apollo  !  and  a 
small  Hercules.  The  collection  of  Egyp- 
tian, Etruscan,  and  Latin  Antiquities 
is  large,  and  one  of  the  Balances  has  a 
weight  representing  the  Figure  of  Rome. 
Here  likewise  are  ancient  Tools  used  by 
Mechanics  —  Sacrificial  Utensils  and 
others  used  in  Public  Baths — Kitchen 
Utensils  — an  ancient  Ploughshare  — 
Bronze  Vases,  and  elegant  Lamps,  one 
of  which,  shaped  like  a  Scenic  Mask, 
may  be  divided  so  as  to  make  two. 
Among  the  collection  of  Statues  in 
Marble  is  a  Torso,  semi-colossal,  and 
found  in  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  ancient  Forum  of  Catania.  Accord- 
ing to  Biedesel,  the  Statue  represented 
Bacchus,  and  is  executed  in  the  very 
finest  style  of  Grecian  sculpture.  This 
Museum  likewise  contains  a  Cornice, 


(«)  Ancient  Bassi-rilievi  of  Lava  were  not  uncommon  al  Catania  ;  several  of  them  having 
been  found  there,  in  the  ancieut  Baths. 
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and  a  Capital  of  one  of  the  columns 
of  the  ancient  Theatre  excavated  by 
Prince  Biscari— a  Statue  of  Hercules, 
found  in  ancient  Catania,  with  one  leg 
wanting,  which  has  been  ill-restored— a 
fine  Pedestal— Busts  of  Jove  and  Cara- 
calla— Two  Statues  of  Venus  — Scipio, 
with  a  Scar  on  the  head— Julius  Caesar 
—Adrian,  in  the  character  of  Mars— the 
Statue  of  a  Muse,  found  in  the  ancient 
Theatre,  and  beautifully  draped— and 
Ceres,  supposed  to  represent  Livia. 

Among  the  Bassi-rilievi  is  a  beautiful 
Female  Figure  sealed  on  one  side  of  an 
Altar,  and  a  graceful  manly  Figure  on 
the  opposite  side,  with  his  hand  extend- 
ed, as  if  he  were  in  the  act  of  adjuration; 
and  behind  Ihe  altar  is  a  third  Figure 
witnessing  the  scene.  Another  Basso- 
rilievo  represents  the  Head  of  Medusa  : 
and  beside  the  foregoing  Antiquities  is 
an  excellent  satire  upon  drunkenness, 
conveyed  in  the  form  of  Silenus  covered 
with  fur  and  metamorphosed  into  a 
wild  beast.  Here  likewise  are  a  collec- 
tion of  Penates— a  Cabinet  of  old  Sicilian 
Costumes— eight  thousand  Medals,  Ro- 
man, Sicilian,  and  Greek,  four  hundred 
of  which  are  gold;  and  this  collection 
comprises,  according  to  report,  the 
whole  series  of  Consular  and  also  of  Im- 
perial Roman  Medals.  Ancient  and  va- 
luable Medals  are  frequently  found  in 
Sicily;  and  several  of  them  record  the 
filial  piety  of  AnapiusandAmphinomus, 
natives  of  Catania,  who,  as  already  men- 
tioned, saved  their  Parents  from  death 
during  an  Eruption  of  Mlna.  But  to 
return  to  the  Biscari  Museum.  Here  are 
two  exquisite  Lachrymatories  of  ancient 
Coloured  Glass— Armour,  and  curious 
Musquetry— Shells— Specimens  of  Sici- 
lian Marbles— iEtna  and  Lipari  Lava, 
together  with  above  four  hundred  an- 
cient Sicilian  Vases  of  pottery,  found  in 
and  near  Catania :  one  of  them  is  highly 
prized  for  having  a  white  ground,  not 
often  met  with;  and  another  exhibits 
four  horses  harnessed  to  a  war-chariot. 

Catania  is  regularly  and  handsomely 
built;  its  Streets  are  extensive,  straight, 
wide,  and  paved  with  iEtna  Lava  :  nature 
had  not  given  it  a  good  Port,  but  /Etna 
fully  supplied  this  deficiency,  by  form- 
ing a  Mole  beyond  the  power  of  Man  to 
have  constructed.  The  Lava  of  1669, 
however,  destroyed  this  Mole, and  half- 
buried  the  Fortress  near   it,   so  that 


the  Harbour  is  no  longer  what  it  was. 

There  are  two  Hotels  at  Catania,  one 
of  which,  The  Crown,  kept  by  Signor 
Abbate,  an  intelligent  and  respectable 
person,  is  universally  commended  by 
Travellers  of  all  nations.  Signor  Abbate 
was,  for  several  years,lhe  Capo  Cicerone 
of  .Etna,  and  a  most  excellent  Guide. 
He  no  longer  attends  the  generality  of 
persons  to  the  summit  of  that  Volcano; 
but  recommends  asGuides,  in  his  stead, 
Maestro  Antonio— Antonio  Mazzaglia — 
Salratore  Carbonaro— and  Vincenzo 
Carbon^iro.  The  other  Hotel  is  called 
La  Locanda  delV  EUfante,  and  was 
kept,  in  1834,  by  the  Widow  Puglisi, 
who  did  her  best  to  oblige  Travellers. 
The  bread,  wine,  fruit,  kitchen-vegeta- 
bles,and  butchers'  meat,  atCatania,are 
good;  the  fish  is  excellent ;  the  ,water 
not  good;  and  the  Hyhla  honey  deli- 
cious. The  Silk-Manufactory  here  is  the 
largest  and  best  in  Sicily;  and  fine  spe- 
cimens of  Amber,  Jet,  and  the  Lava  of 
vEtna,  may  be  purchased  in  this  City. 

So  often,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  has  the  fate  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  been  shared  by  Catania,  owing 
to  the  formidable  Volcano,  which  has 
repeatedly  covered  the  Town  and  its 
vicinity  with  Lava,  black  sand,  and 
cinders,  that  it  is  difficult  either  to  form 
an  idea,  or  give  any  account  of  its  an- 
cient Greek  and  Roman  Edifices,  which 
are  all  more  or  less  entombed.  Prince 
Biscari,  however,  partially  disinterred 
some  of  them,  and  penetrated  into 
others,  without  being  able  to  open  them 
to  the  light  of  day.  But  what  particularly 
endeared  him  to  his  fellow-citizens  was 
an  Excavation  which  restored  to  them 
a  Spring  of  excellent  Water,  buried  by 
the  Lava  of  1669.  Previous  to  that 
period  the  Castle  of  Catania  stood,  as 
already  mentioned,  near  the  Mole,  which 
was  contiguous  to  the  ancient  Wall  of 
the  Town.  This  Wall  and  Castle  had  at 
their  base  a  delicious  Springand  Stream 
of  Water:  but  the  Lava  of  1669,  which 
rolled  from  the  Monti-Rossi  in  the 
lowest  Region  of  yElna  to  this  point, 
accumulated  till  it  became  near  sixty 
feet  high,  burying  the  wall  of  the 
Town,  filling  up  the  sea  to  a  vast  ex- 
tent, and  destroying  the  Mole.  The  Lava 
had,  however,  left,  near  the  half-en- 
tombed Castle,  a  small  aperture,  which 
enabled  Prince    Biscari  to    ascertain 
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where  the  wall  of  the  Town  was  situ- 
ated ;  and,  in  consequence*  he  made  an 
Excavation,  and  recovered  for  his  com- 
patriots their  regretted  Springofwater; 
to  which  Travellers  are  now  conducted 
down  by  a  Flight  of  sixty-three  Steps  in 
the  midst  of  solid  Lava.  This  Spring  is 
perfectly  translucent. 

The  ancient  Greek  Theatres  (over 
which  modern  edifices  are  now  erected) 
appear,  from  Excavations  made  by 
Prince  Biscari,  to  have  stood  on  the  side 
of  a  hill;  and  the  present  entrance  to 
them  is  by  ancient  Steps  leading  down 
into  one  of  the  Avenues  belonging  to 
the  large  Theatre,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  contained  thirty-three  thousand 
spectators.  To  the  right  of  this  Avenue 
are  other  ancient  Steps  leading  to  the 
Odeum,  which  was  only  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet  in  diameter;  a  pre- 
sumptive proof  that  the  Sicilians  of 
former  days  were  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, partial  to  harmonic  sounds.  All 
the  Avenues  to  these  Structures  display 
remains  of  Aqueducts.  Both  Theatres 
are  composed  of  /Etna  Lava;  but  most 
of  their  decorations  were,  during  the 
dark  ages,  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  Ig- 
norance; and  even  the  form  of  the 
large  Theatre  cannot  be  accurately 
traced,  so  as  to  prove  whether  it  was 
strictly  semi-circular,  or  more  like  the 
shape  of  a  horse-shoe.  Three  of  its 
Corridors,  together  with  Seven  Bows  of 
Seats,  have  been  excavated;  and  enough 
of  the  Front-wall  of  the  Scena  remains 
to  show  the  Three  Entrances  for  the 
Actors.  We  are  told  that  this  Theatre 
existed  during  the  second  attack  of  the 
Athenians  upon  the  Syracusans;  and 
that  Alcibiades,  the  Athenian  General, 
pronounced  an  oration  in  thisTheatre : 
—  and  perhaps,  during  the  dramatic 
exhibitions  here,  or  in  the  Odeum, 
Tisias,  surnamed  Stersichorus,  who  re- 
sided and  died  at  Catania,  might  have 
taught  Choruses  to  become  stationary, 
and  chant  accompanied  by  music.(«) 
The  third  Corridor  of  the  large  Theatre 
seems  to  have  been  furnished  with 
boxes  for  Female  Spectators,  and  an 
external  Portico  seems  tohavebelonged 
to  the  Edifice. 

On  the  side  of  a  hill  near  the  Porta  di 
Aci,  likewise  called  Porta  Stersicorea, 


from  the  Tomb  of  Stersichorus  having 
been  placed  here,  are  Subterranean 
Remains  of  an  immense  Amphitheatre , 
erected  by  the  Boman  Colony  Augustus 
established  at  Catania.  But  when  gla- 
diatorial shows  were  abolished,  this 
colossean  Edifice  was  neglected,  and  at 
length  became  a  mass  of  ruins;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  people  of 
Catania  asked  permission  of  the  Em- 
peror, Theodosius,  to  use  some  of  the 
materials  for  repairing  their  Walls;  the 
permission  was  given, and  likewise  pro- 
fited by  in  other  instances. 

The  form  of  this  Edifice  was  oval,  and 
its  circumference  is  reputed  to  have 
been  a  thousand  feet :  several  parts  of 
its  Corridors  have  been  excavated,  and 
the  lowest  Corridor  contains  Dens  for 
Wild  Beasts.  On  the  western  side  are 
large  Channels  to  convey  water,  which 
might  probably  have  been  let  into  the 
Arena  for  the  purpose  of  representing 
naval  combats  there. 

Behind  the  Monastero  de'  Benedittini, 
in  the  midst  of  Lava,  are  several  Arches 
of  a  magnificent  Aqueduct,  which 
brought  water  to  Catania  from  Licodia, 
sixteen  miles  distant.  This,  too,  is  a 
Roman  work. 

The  ancient  Baths  under  the  Cathe- 
dral, which  were  excavated  by  Prince 
Biscari,  merit  notice,  although  part  of 
them,  the  Vapour  Baths,  have  been  re- 
entombed.  In  the  latter  the  Waiting- 
room  and  Furnaces  still  exist;  andBalls 
of  Lava,  found  near  these  Furnaces, 
have  led  to  a  belief  that  the  Balls  were 
made  red-hot,  and  then  used  for  keep- 
ing up  the  heat  of  the  fires.  The  extent 
of  this  subterranean  Edifice  appears  to 
have  been  very  considerable. 

The  Convento  de'  P.  P.  Carmelitani 
contains  a  Structure  which  evidently 
was  an  ancient  Laconicum.  Its  form  is 
octagonal ;  its  diameter  thirty-three 
feet;  and  it  has  a  hemispherical  Cupo- 
la: the  style  of  the  Building  and  the 
Inscriptions  are  Roman. 

The  Garden  of  the  P.  P.  Cappuccini 
contains  a  well-preserved  Circular 
Ancient  Tomb,  together  with  Ruins  of 
a  Sepulchre  in  a  pyramidical  shape, 
small,  but  similar  in  construction  to 
those  of  Egypt. 

Toward  the  northern  part  of  the  mo- 


(>)  Stersichorus  died  during  the  fifty-sixth  Olympiad, 
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dern  City,  near  the  Bastione  degl'  In- 
fetti,  are  remains  of  a  large  Structure 
of  excellent  Greek  masonry,  supposed 
to  be  part  of  the  celebrated  Temple  of 
Ceres,  to  which  females  only  were  al- 
lowed access,  and  whence  a  peculiarly 
fine  Statue  of  the  goddess  was  stolen  by 
the  insatiable  Verres. 

Westward,  beyond  the  Walls  of  the 
City,  are  a  considerable  number  of  an- 
cient Tombs.  At  the  Chiesa  delta  Mecca 
is  a  well-preserved  Columbarium ;  and 
another  Burial-place  of  the  same  de- 
scription may  be  found  in  the  Garden 
belonging  to  the  Minoriti. 

In  April  1834,  when  the  Author  of 
this  Work  visited  Catania,  it  was  im- 
possible to  ascend  to  the  summit  of 
./Etna,  so  immensely  deepwas  the  snow 
which  covered  its  sides;  but,  neverthe- 
less, Travellers  found  no  difficulty  in 
going,  either  on  a  Mule,  or  in  a  Letti- 
ga,  to  Nicolosi,  a  Village  twelve  miles 
distant  from  Catania,  and  situated  in 
the  lowermost  Region  of  JElna.  The 
Path  to  Nicolosi  is  a  gentle  and  safe 
ascent;  and  amidst  deluges  of  volcanic 
sand,  cinders,  and  Lava,  this  ride  dis- 
plays fields  of  grain,  vineyards,  fruit- 
trees  of  almost  every  description,  among 
which  are  the  mulberry  and  date-bear- 
ing palm;  and  here  likewise,  gigantic  in 
their  species  as  the  Mountain  which 
gives  them  birth,  are  the  usual  fences 
of  Sicily,  the  aloe  and  the  Indian  Fig.f>; 
The  Inn  at  Nicoiosi  contains  one  large 
room,  where  four  or  five  beds,  not  of  the 
best  description,  are  placed  in  recesses: 
but  it  neither  affords  eatables  nor  any 
other  accommodations  for  Travellers. 

Signor  Mario  Gemellaro,  who  has  re- 
sided many  years  in  this  village,  and 
devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  exami- 
nation of  ./Etna,  is  a  person  of  science, 
and  moreover  extremely  kind  in  giving 
aid  and  information  to  Travellers;  and 
as  it  seems,  from  his  report  combined 
with  the  testimony  of  former  ages,  that 
the  Eruptions  of  ^Etna  have  usually 
taken  place  in  its  lower  Regions,  Tra- 
vellers who  are  impeded  by  snow  from 
visiting  the  upper  parts  of  the  Mountain 

(>)  The  aloe  and  the  Indian  fig  not  only 
form  all  the  fences  of  Sicily,  but  are  so  large 
that  the  stem  of  the  latter  is  in  girlh  nearly 
the  size  of  a  small  forest  tree,  as  likewise  is 
the  stalk  which  bears  the  flowers  of  the 
aloe. 


would  find  themselves  repaid  for  the 
trouble  of  making  a  tour  round  its 
Base,  and  thereby  seeing  the  various 
sheets  of  Lava  which  have,  at  different 
periods,  issued  from  the  sides  of  this 
gigantic  Volcano.  (2) 

An  ascent  to  the  heights  of  JEtna  is 
unprofitable,  and  seldom  practicable 
unless  the  weather  be  warm,  serene, 
and  settled.  Persons  who  resolve  to 
attempt  this  ascent  should  provide 
themselves  with  strong  thick-soled  half 
boots  (those  lined  with  fur  are  the  most 
comfortable),  gloves  lined  with  fur,  or 
made  of  the  beard  of  the  Pinna  Marina, 
stockings  made  of  the  same  material, 
or  thick  worsted,  and  travelling-caps 
lined  with  fur.  Thick  veils  are  likewise 
exceedingly  useful  to  guard  the  eyes, 
and  prevent  the  sulphureous  clouds 
which  frequently  roll  down  iEtna  from 
affecting  the  breath.  Light  but  very 
warm  pelisses,  or  great  coats,  are  also 
needful;  and  Sicilian  travelling-cloaks 
with  hoods,  the  whole  made  of  leather, 
are  particularly  convenient,  as  they  ex- 
clude rain.  A  strong  Walking-slick, 
with  an  iron  spike  at  the  end,  is  like- 
wise a  great  convenience  between  the 
Casa  degl'  Inylesi  and  the  summit  of 
the  Mountain.  Mattresses  and  Pillows, 
warm  Coverlids,  a  Tinder-box  and 
Matches,  Lamp-oil,  a  Lantern  contain- 
ing a  Lamp,  Water,  and  a  block-tin 
Kettle  for  heating  it,  Carbonella,  Char- 
coal, an  iron  Saucepan  and  Cover, filled 
with  strong  Soup  in  jelly,  Coffee,  Sugar, 
Spice,  Wine  powerful  enough  to  be 
mixed  with  boiling  water,  and  Bum,  or 
Brandy,  for  the  Guides,  are  necessary 
appendages  to  this  expedition.  Travel- 
lers, however,  should  on  no  considera- 
tion follow  the  example  of  their  Guides, 
by  drinking  spirits  to  fortify  themselves 
against  the  intense  cold  in  the  upper- 
most Region  of  iEtna;  as  the  purpose 
would  not  be  answered,  and  serious 
illness  might  probably  ensue.  Travel- 
lers who  indulge  themselves  by  sleeping 
on  the  Mountain,  either  at  the  Casa 
delta  Neve,  or  the  Casa  degl'  Inglesi, 
should  take  especial  care,  while  they 

(»)  Signor  Abbate  told  the  Author  of  this 
Work  that  he  witnessed,  at  Catania,  some 
few  years  since,  an  Eruption  of  water, 
which  issued  from  Monte  Bosso  and  deluged 
the  Town. 
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sleep,  to  have  their  fires  composed  of 
Carbonella  unaided  by  Charcoal.  The 
Peasants  of  .Etna  are  celebrated  for 
being  robust,  intrepid,  civil,  and  ho- 
nest; and  in  case  of  danger  the  Mules 
and  Guides  of  Catania  are  less  trust- 
worthy than  those  of  Nicolosi;  conse- 
quently Travellers  often  prefer  the  lat- 
ter from  Nicolosi  onward. 

iEtna  rises  more  than  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Sicilian 
sea.(')  Pindar  mentions  it  as  an  active 
Volcano;  Homer  is  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  as  his  descriptions  of  coun- 
tries are,  even  now,  geographically 
true,  his  silence  may  be  considered  as 
strong  presumptive  proof  that  this  Vol- 
cano was  not  aclive  in  his  days.  Plato's 
first  visit  to  Sicily  originated  from  a 
wish  to  examine  the  Crater  of  ^Etna; 
and  Adrian  ascended  the  Cone  to  con- 
template the  rising  sun  from  its  sum- 
mit. The  base  of  the  mountain,  com- 
puted to  be  above  forty  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, is  full  of  conical  hills;  and 
this  firstRegion  likewise  displays, in  all 
directions,  Towns,  Villages,  Gardens, 
Vineyards,  Fields  of  Flax  and  Hemp, 
with  abundance  of  Fruit-trees.  The  se- 
cond Region,  called  Rosco  di  Paterno, 
is  clothed  with  Hexes,  and  toward  the 
north  with  Pines.  The  soil  here,  being 
Lava  converted  by  time  into  rich  ve- 
getable earth,  yields  aromatic  herbs 
and  flowers  of  various  descriptions, 
mingled  with  fern  :  but  beyond  the 
Grotta  delle  Capre,  formerly  used  as  a 
shelter  for  Travellers,  the  trees  become 
fewer  in  number,  deformed,  and  dwarf- 
ish; till  at  length  they  degenerate  into 
mere  shrubs,  and  are  lost  amidst  vol- 
canic sand.  Here  commences  the  third 
Region,  consisting  of  Scoria?,  Ashes, 
and  Snow,  and  leading  to  a  Platform,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  the  Crater.  The 
ascent  to  this  Platform  presents  no  dif- 
ficulty with  respect  to  its  steepness; 
but  the  excessive  coldness  of  the  air  on 
so  elevated  a  spot,  and  the  gusts  of 
wind  and  clouds  of  sulphur  which 
sometimes  .assail  Travellers,  are  dis- 
tressing, and,  if  not  promptly  guarded 
against,  dangerous.  There  are  now 
two  Refuges,  or  Resting-places  for  Tra- 

(•)  According  toFerraro,  it  is  ten  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety- eight  Paris  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and,  according  to 


vellers  on  jEtna,  the  Casa  della  Neve, 
consisting  of  one  room  only,  about 
thirty  feet  long,  and  originally  built  to 
shelter  Peasants  employed  in  collecting 
snow,  and  the  Casa  degl  Inglesi,  con- 
sisting of  three  rooms,  a  small  kitchen, 
and  a  stable  for  Mules,  and  executed  at 
the  expense  of  Lord  Forbes,  and  other 
British  Officers,  quartered  in  Messina, 
a.d.  1810.  The  Key  of  the  Casa  degl' 
Inglesi  is  kept  at  Nicolosi,  by  Signor 
Mario  Gemellara ;  and  Travellers  should 
call  for  it  on  their  way  to  the  summit 
of  ./Etna.  It  is  advisable  for  Persons 
who  undertake  this,  in  some  respects, 
perilous  journey,  to  put  on  a  part  of 
their  extra-clothing  when  they  arrive  at 
the  first  Refuge ;  and  it  is  likewise  ad 
visable  to  have  other  wrappers  carried 
by  the  Guides,  to  be  worn  by  Travellers 
on  their  arrival  at  the  Crater,  where  the 
cold,  generally  speaking,  is  almost  in- 
supportable. On  the  summit  of  the 
Cone  of  jEtna,  six  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, is  this  Crater,  which  continually 
ejects  sulphureous  smoke,  black  sand, 
cinders,  pumice  stones,  and  ashes;  its 
form  may  be  called  circular,  though  in 
some  places  it  by  no  means  describes  a 
regular  circle. 

The  great  object  on  visiting  the 
Heights  of  .Etna  is  to  see,  from  its  sum- 
mit, the  rising  of  the  Sun,  which  ascends 
from  behind  the  Calabrian  Mountains 
of  the  Apennine,  gilding  all  the  eastern 
coast  of  Sicily;  and  the  sea  which  sepa- 
rates that  Island  from  Calabria.  The 
Gulf  of  Tarento  may  be  distinguished 
from  this  giddying  eminence;  as  may 
Catania,  Augusta,  and  Siracusa  on  the 
right,  Taormina,  and  the  vicinity  of 
Messina  on  the  left;  while  the  divers 
Eruptions  of  .Etna,  the  woods,  plains, 
towns,  and  hamlets  of  Sicily,  together 
with  the  Lake  of  Lentini,  present  them- 
selves at  the  Traveller's  feet.  On  the 
opposite  side  is  the  road  to  Palermo* 
the  Coast  between  that  Capital  and  Mes- 
sina, and  the  Sicilian  Mountains,  partly 
cultivated,  partly  clothed  with  wood, 
and  partly  barren:  added  to  which  is 
the  Pyramidical  Shadow  cast  by  ^Etna 
over  Sicily. 

To  the  east  of  the  path  which  descends 

English  measurement,   ten   thousand    and 
thirty-two  feet  above  the  same  level. 
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from  the  Crater  are  Ruins,  called  La 
Torre  del  Filosofo,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  an  Altar,  or  yEdicula,  raised 
by  the  Romans  (when  they  possessed  Si- 
cily) to  yElnean  Jove.  Diodorus  says, 
there  were  in  the  Island  several  Altars 
thus  dedicated;  but  as  the  Torre  del 
Filosofo  is  circular  in  form,  and  com- 
posed of  masonry,  some  Writers  con- 
jecture that  it  was  a  Watch-tower 
erected  by  the  Normans. 

An  English  Gentleman  and  his  Wife, 
who  ascended  to  the  Crater  of  yEtna,  at 
Midsummer,  1826,  under  the  direction 
of  Vincenzo  Carbonaro,  a  judicious 
Guide,  give  the  following  report  of  their 
journey. 

"  The  weather  being  favourable,  and 
the  Mountain  clear,  we  set  out  at  half 
past  eight  in  the  morning  from  Ca'tania, 
where  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  was 
71°;  and  soon  leaving  the  new  road, 
which  leads  to  Messina,  reached  an  im- 
mense sheet  of  Lava,  commonly  called 
the  Port  of  Ulysses,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  that  described  by  Homer  as 
"  commodious;"  but  yEtna  has  so  com- 
pletely filled  its  Site  with  Lava  that  this 
Port  cannot  easily  be  traced.  From 
Catania  to  Nicolosi  the  country  is  co- 
vered with  small  villages,  well-cultivated 
farms,  and  a  profusion  of  fruit;  and  in 
sight  of  Nicolosi  is  a  small  Crater  of  an 
inconsiderable  depth  near  the  road. 
We  reached  Nicolosi  at  a  quarter  past 
eleven,  and  at  ten  minutes  after  twelve 
mounted  fresh  Mules,  and  took  two 
Muleteers,  besides  VincenzoCarbonaro, 
and  another  Guide.  We  then  travelled 
over  a  plain  of  fine  sand,  having  on  our 
left  Monte  Rosso,  whence  issued  the 
destructive  torrent  of  Lava  which,  in 
1689,  overwhelmed  Catania. 

"  Clouds  now  began  to  form  on  the 
summit  of  yEtna,  and  thunder  re- 
sounded like  cannon ;  but,  nevertheless, 
our  Guides  said  the  weather  would 
prove  favourable. 

"  After  crossing  a  patch  of  Lava,  we 
reached  the  Bosco,  or  Woody  Region, 
which  resembles  a  park;  and  here  we 
heard  the  cuckoo,  and  saw  May  in  full 
blossom:  but,  owing  to  various  torrents 
of  Lava,  we  were  obliged  to  take  a  zig- 
zag path,  in  some  places  unpleasant. 
The  Bosco  consists  chiefly  of  stunted 
Ilexes,  and  as  we  ascended  through  it 
the  thunder    continued,   though    the 
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clouds  did  not  conceal  the  summit  of 
Monte  Agnola.    We   now  perceived  a 
sensible  difference  in  temperature;  and 
before  our  arrival  at  the  first  Refuge  the 
thermometer  fell  to  66°.    This  Refuge, 
seven  miles  from  Nicolosi,  and  called 
the  C  as  a  delta  Nev>e,\\e  reached  at  a 
quarter  before  two.    The  Hut  has  no 
door,  and  several  of  the  tiles  have  been 
blown  off  its  roof:  but  placing  our  mat- 
tresses in  the  dryest  part  of  the  wet 
pavement,  and  nailing  a  coverlid  over 
the  doorway, we  dined  and  went  to  bed. 
The  Guides  and  Muleteers  slept  round 
an  immense  fire  on  the  outside  of  the 
Hut :  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  we  got 
up,  took  coffee  and  bread,  and  put  on 
warm  clothing.    The  clouds  had  dis- 
persed; the  stars  shone  brightly;  and 
the  Guides  said  we  should  have  a  fine 
ascent,  especially  as  the  wind  (the  thing 
of  all  others  they  fear  most)  had  sub- 
sided.   At  half  past  eleven,  when  the 
moon  rose,  we  set  out,  leaving  our  mat- 
tresses, etc.,  in  the  care  of  a  Lad  be- 
longing to  our  Guides ;  and  before  quit- 
ting the  Bosco  we  passed  the  Grotta 
delle  Capre,  a  small  Cavern  formed  by 
Lava.    On  quitting  the  Bosco  we  found 
the  degree  of  cold  increase ;  the  ascent 
likewise  became  steeper,  and  a  slight 
wind  arose.    Here  the  moon,  reflected 
in  the  Beviere  diLentini,  was  a  beautiful 
object.    Previous  to  reaching  the  snow 
the  ascent  became  much  steeper,  the 
cold  augmented,  and  one  of  our  party 
lost  for  a  short  time  the  use  of  a  finger. 
On  reaching  the  snow  we  found  it  hard 
and  very  slippery,  insomuch  that  the 
Mules  could  scarcely  keep  upon  their 
legs:  however,  we  arrived  without  any 
accident    at    the  Casa    degl'  Inglesi 
(duringsummer  the  usual  sleeping-place 
on  yEtna)  about  a  quarter  past  two  in 
the  morning.    The  distance  from  the 
Casa  della  Neve  to  this  second  Refuge 
is  eight  miles.    We  found  its  floors  co- 
vered with  ice,  and  its  chairs  and  table 
wet  with  drippings  from  the  roof,  the 
necessary  repairs  of  which  had,  during 
the  previous  winter,  been  neglected. 

"  Having  made  a  fire,  and  boiled  some 
snow,  we  took  hot  soup  and  warm  wine 
and  water;  after  which,  leaving  the 
Mules  in  the  Refuge,  we  proceeded  at 
three  o'clock  on  foot,  accompanied  by 
our  Guides,  who  told  us  the  walk  to  the 
Crater  would  occupy  about  an  hour; 
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adding,  that  it  is  always  advisable  to 
allow  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  order  to 
arrive  in  time  to  see  the  Sun  rise.  Be- 
tween the  Casa  degl'  Jnglesi  and  the 
Base  of  the  Cone  we  crossed  a  consider- 
able tract  of  frozen  Snow  and  Lava, 
finding  the  walk  over  the  former  not 
unpleasant,  but,  owing  to  want  of  day- 
light, it  was  very  troublesome  to  cross 
the  Lava. 

"  On  approaching  the  summit  of  the 
Cone,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  cloud  of 
sulphur,  and  were  ordered,  by  the 
Guides, to  move  quickly  to  the  westward; 
by  doing  which  we  soon  got  relieved 
from  this  smoke,  so  dense,  that  for  the 
moment,  it  nearly  blinded  us. 

"The  Edge  of  the  Cone  of /Etna  is  much 
wider  than  that  of  Vesuvius,  less  sandy, 
and  the  path  round  it  is  perfectly  safe  to 
walk  upon.  Theascent  likewise,  though 
longer,  is  preferable  to  that  of  Vesu- 
vius, being  firmer,  and  abounding  with 
large  steadily-fixed  stones,  which  afford 
good  footing.  We  found  the  Lava  at 
the  Edge  of  the  Cone  considerably  heat- 
ed by  its  numerous  vapour-apertures, 
but,  nevertheless,  we  could  not  keep 
ourselves  tolerably  warm.  In  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  however,  a  gleam  of  light 
over  Calabria  announced  a  brilliant 
sunrise  :and  although  the  glorious  orb 
of  Day  was  partially  concealed  by 
clouds,  their  tints  increased  I  he  beauty 
of  the  scene.  Other  clouds,  floating  on 
the  sea.resembled  wool, and  almost  hid 
the  tops  of  Vulcano  and  Lipari;  but 
these  clouds  soon  dispersed  ;  and  we 
then  saw  Stromboli,  and  the  other 
neighbouring  Islands,  distinctly.  Our 
view  over  the  circuit  of  Sicily  was  mag- 
nificent. Every  mountain  we  looked 
upon  seemed  to  have  shrunk  to  a  hil- 
lock; but  Melazzo,  Castro  Giovanni,  the 
Beviere  di  Lenlini,  Augusta,  and  Sy- 
racuse, were  very  conspicuous  objects. 
A  most  curious  and  singular  sight  was 
the  Shadow  of  the  Cone  of  yEtna,  in  the 
shape  of  a  Pyramid,  formed  apparently 
at  a  distance  over  the  south  side  of  Si- 
cily. As  the  Sun  rose,  this  Pyramid  de- 
creased in  height.  The  thermometer 
before  sunrise  fell  to  3(K  When  the 
wind  cleared  away  the  vapours,  we  occa- 

(«)  Near  the  summit  of  /Etna  is  a  sheet  of 
Lava,  under  which  lies  a  sheet  of  ashes,  and, 
under  the  ashes,  a  very  thick  sheet  of  frozen 


sionally.saw  down  the  Crater  of  ./Etna, 
which  in  some  places  is  nor  precipitous. 
To  walk  round  it  occupies  about  an 
hour:  but  it  has  none  of  the  grandeur 
displayed  by  the  Crater  of  Vesuvius, 
which  is  nearly  twice  its  size  with  re- 
spect to  circumference.  We  quitted  this 
stupendous  scene  with  the  greatest  re- 
gret; and,  passing  once  more  through 
sulphur-vapours,  commenced  our  de- 
scent at  a  steady  walking  pace.  The 
loftiness  of  the  Cone  was  now  strikingly 
apparent;  and  we  felt  surprised  to  see 
how  high  we  had  ascended.  («)  After 
taking  refreshments  at  the  Casa  dcgl' 
lnglesi,  we  remounted  our  Mules. 
Hence,  the  descent  was  rapid:  Snow 
nearly  covered  the  Piano  del  Lago; 
and  passing  Montaguista,  we  went  close 
to  piles  of  Lava,  and  had  the  steepest 
part  of  /Etna  to  descend. 
ft  I\everlheless,about  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing we  reached  the  Bosco,  took  off  our 
extra-clothing  at  the  Casa  della  Neve, 
and  arrived  by  ten  o'clock  at  Nicolosi, 
where,  not  having  been  expected  till  a 
much  later  hour,  we  were  detained 
some  time  in  changing  the  Mules. 
During  our  descent  it  was  interesting  to 
observe  the  numerous  Craters  which 
presented  themselves  to  view;  but  pro- 
ceeding rapidly,wilhout  diverging  from 
our  course  duly  to  examine  these  Cra- 
ters, we  reached  Catania  at  a  quarter 
before  one:  and  Abbate  declared  ours 
was  the  quickest  return  he  knew  of. 
The  thermometer  in  the  shade  at  Cata- 
nia, about  an  hour  after  our  arrival, 
was  77°." 

The  above  account  is  so  accurately 
given,  and  the  precautions  taken  to 
prevent  injury  from  cold  were  so  judi- 
cious, that  nothing  need  be  added  to  it 
except  this: — On  returning  to  Nicolosi, 
every  Lady  would  do  well  to  take  a 
Lettiga  from  that  Village  to  Catania. 

The  Casa  degl'  Inglesi,in  1834,  was 
reported  to  be  weather-tight;  but  in 
1826,  the  snow  which,  owing  to  the 
roof  being  out  of  repair,  had  penetrat- 
ed into  the  Refuge,  rendered  it,  even  at 
Midsummer,  so  wet  that  to  sleep  in  it 
would  havebeendangerous.LordForbes 
and  his  Brother  Officers,  who,  in  the 

snow.  This  remarkable  spot  is  seldom  shown 
to  Travellers,  unless  it  be  enquired  for. 
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genuine  spirit  of  philanthropy,  erected 
this  Refuge  for  the  use  of  Travellers, 
were  not  properly  seconded  by  the  per- 
sons in  whose  management  they  con- 
fided. 

A  party  of  English  Gentlemen,  who 
ascended  to  the  Crater  of  iEtna  dur- 
ing the  end  of  November,  1824,  gave 
the  following  account  of  their  jour- 
ney:— 

"  Being  advised  by  Abbate  to  sleep  at 
the  Casa  della  Neve,  we  did  not  set  out 
from  Catania  till  eleven  in  the  morning. 
The  conical  hills  in  the  first  Region  of 
iEtna  appear  to  be  formed  by  ashes, 
stones,  etc.  which  the  earth  ejects  at 
the  point  where  it  opens  to  discharge 
Lava;  and  after  a  certain  length  of  time 
curious  crystals  are  found  in  these  hills. 
Dining  at  Nicolosi,we  recommenced  our 
journey  soon  enough  toarrivejustbefore 
dark  at  the  Casa  della  Neve.  In  this 
Hut,  with  half  its  roof  untiled,  and  no 
door,  were  ourselves  and  six  Mules, 
Muleteers,  Guides,  etc.,  a  fire  made  with 
green  wood,  and  a  dense  smoke,  which 
threatened  to  stifle  us  all,  for  the  Hut 
has  no  chimney.  We  had  provided 
mattresses,  and  after  supper  lay  down  to 
sleep  if  possible,  wrapped  in  our  lea- 
ther Sicilian  cloaks,  which  proved  most 
useful.  The  Guides,  etc.  sat  round  the 
lire.  Soon  after  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  we  all  started  for  the  Casa 
degV  Inglesi,  which  our  Guides  told  us 
was  a  three  hours'  ride.  On  quitting 
the  Bosco  di  Palerno,  we  found  the  cold 
excessive,  insomuch  that  itwas  scarcely 
possible  to  speak  till  we  reached  the 
shelter  of  the  Casa  degV  Inglesi. 
Here,  one  of  our  servants  became  sick 
and  giddy  — (the  common  effect  of  in- 
tense cold  upon  Foreigners  on  the 
Heights  of  jEtna,  after  drinking  spi- 
rits)—  and  one  of  theGentlemen  found 
his  feet  so  completely  benumbed,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  he  recovered 
the  use  of  them;  while  a  Peasant,  who 
attended  the  Guides,  suffered  agonies, 
insomuch  as  to  feel  seriously  ill,  by 
putting  his  bare  feet  close  to  a  large 
fire.  The  situation  of  the  Casa  degV 
Inglesi  is,  however,  so  elevated,  that 
even  during  summer,  when  Travellers 
usually  sleep  here,  they  are  compelled 
to  have  large  fires,  but  ought  not  to 
approach  very  near  them.  On  quitting 
this  Refuge,  we  found  the  weather  fair, 


and  experienced  no  inconvenience  in 
our  ascent  to  the  Crater,  except  a  diffi- 
culty of  breathing;  and  this  partly  re- 
sulted from  the  hoods  of  the  Sicilian 
cloaks  which  the  extreme  cold  obliged 
us  to  put  on.  The  Sun  had  risen  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  we  reached 
the  summit  of^Etna,  and  was  a  little, 
though  a  very  little,  clouded;  but  over- 
head and  all  around  us  we  had  a  clear 
sky,  except  toward  the  north,  where  the 
clouds  lay  close  upon  the  land.  It  was  a 
few  minutes  past  eight  when  we  arrived 
at  the  Crater,  whence  huge  volumes  of 
sulphureous  smoke  were  issuing;  and  the 
wind  being  high  involved  us  in  a  small 
portion  of  this  smoke,  toward  the  latter 
part  of  our  ascent.  The  Crater  is  an- 
gular, and  of  a  prodigious  depth.  We 
found  it  partially  obscured  by  vapours, 
which,  on  rising  into  the  air,  were  tint- 
ed by  the  Sun  with  a  variety  of  brilliant 
colours;  but  the  cold  was  so  intense 
that  we  could  scarcely  continue  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  in  this  exalted  situation, 
where  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  fell  to 
18°.  Our  feet,  however,  from  having 
sunk  some  way  into  the  sooty  soil, were 
warm ;  andonremovingpartof  the  soot, 
to  look  for  sulphur-spars,  we  found  the 
heat  as  strong  as  the  hand  could  bear. 
These  specimens  of  sulphur  are  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  most  deceptive 
things  imaginable;  for  their  delicate 
and  lovely  bloom  rubs  off  with  the 
slightest  friction. 

"  On  our  descent  we  visited  the  Torre 
del  Filosopho;  thence  proceeding  east- 
ward, till  the  Guides  bandaged  our  eyes, 
and  led  us  to  a  point,  the  Brink  of  the 
Val  del  Bue,  where,  on  sight  being  re- 
stored, we  beheld  a  lofty  precipice  and  a 
tremendous  Crater.  Hence  we  descend- 
ed to  the  Casa  dellaNeve  ;  and,  the  day 
being  far  advanced,  we  were  under  the 
necessity  of  sleeping  at  Nicolosi,  in  an 
Hotel  more  distinguished  for  the  civi- 
lity and  attention  of  its  Landlord,  than 
for  his  means  of  rendering  the  house 
comfortable." 

A  Road  for  light  carriages, in  distance 
about  seventy  miles,  has  been  recently 
made  from  Catania  to  Messina;  and  is 
safe  and  good,  except  that  near  the 
latter  City  it  crosses  innumerable 
though,  generally  speaking,  small  beds 
of  torrents,  which  are  always  rough, 
and  sometimes  not  exempt  from  small 
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streams  of  water  pursuing  their  course 
to  the  sea. 

Vclturini,  at  Catania,  usually  charge 
for  three  strong  draught-horses,  a  good 
travelling-caleche  with  four  inside- 
places,  one  place  on  the  barouche-box, 
by  the  side  of  the  driver,  and  one  be- 
hind, for  the  boy  who  takes  care  of  the 
luggage,  from  five  ducats  to  five  piastres 
a  day,  buonamano  not  inclusive.  The 
journey  usually  occupies  two  days;  and 
the  sleeping-place  is  either  Giarra,  or 
Giardini,  as  best  suits  the  convenience 
of  Travellers. 

The  most  agreeable  plan  for  Persons 
who  avail  themselves  of  the  Carriage- 
road,  is  to  drive  on  the  first  day  to  Aci 
Iteale;  dine,  and  bait  the  horses  there, 
and  thence  proceed  to  Giardini,  in 
order  to  sleep  at  that  place,  see  Tauro- 
minium  early  the  next  morning,  and 
then  drive  to  Messina,  which  may  be 
done  without  stopping,  except  to  water 
the  horses. 

The  Carriage-road,  on  quitting  Ca- 
tania, passes  within  view  of  what  is 
denominated  the  site  of  the  Port  of 
Ulysses,  traverses  the  Lava  of  1669, 
and  proceeds  by  a  gradual  though  long 
ascent  to  Aci  Reale,  a  large  and  beauti- 
fully-situated Town,  containing  ten 
thousand  Inhabitants,  and  still  hand- 
some, notwithstanding  Earthquakes, 
and  torrents  ofLava,  which  have  shaken 
down,  unroofed,  and  buried  several  of 
its  buildings.  The  Hotel  here  is  tole- 
rably clean  and  comfortable,and  might 
be  used  as  a  sleeping-place. 

On  the  Sea-shore  below  AciReale,  and 
at  a  short  distance  from  it,  are  several 
Objects  of  Interest,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
Mules,  Travellers  sometimes  contrive  to 
visit  while  their  horses  bait.  One  of 
these  Objects  of  Interest  is  the  Scala  di 
Aci,  according  to  fabulous  history  the 
spotwhere  that  Shepherd  was  murdered 
by  his  Rival.  The  Steps  consist  of  an- 
cient Strata  of  Lava,  one  above  another, 
with  a  layer  of  vegetable  earth  between 
each.  There  are  at  least  Nine  Strata,  all 
formed  by  different  Eruptions;  and  a 
considerable  time  must  have  elapsed 
between  each  Eruption  to  have  allow- 
ed the  formation  of  soil. 

Not  far  remote  from  the  Scala  di  Aci 
are  the  Scopuli  Cyclopum  at  Trizza;  a 


I  cluster  of  rocky  Islands,  the  largest  of 
which  is  volcanic  and  basaltic;  and  the 
substruction  is  a  species  of  yellow  chalk, 
which  contains  small  crystals.  On  the 
summit  of  thislslandis  a  Springoffrcsh 
water.  The  Island  next  to  this  contains 
fine  Basaltic  Columns;  and  five  other 
Islands  belong  to  the  Group,  though 
only  three  bear  the  name  of  Scopuli 
Cyclopum.  Near  these  Rocks  are  the 
Castello  di  Aci,  a  strongly-situated 
Fortress,  built  upon  ancient  Lava,  and 
likewise  the  Site  of  what  is  called  the 
Port  of  Ulysses.  Theaccount,  however, 
given  by  Homer  of  this  Port,  which  he 
mentions  as  "commodious,"  cannot  be 
expected  to  agree  with  present  appear- 
ances, as  all  the  Eruptions  of  JEtna 
(immense  in  number)  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  subsequent  to  his  time. 
He  flourished,  according  to  the  Arun- 
delian  Marbles,  above  nine  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era;  and 
Pindar,  who,  as  already  mentioned, 
gives  the  first  account  of  an  Eruption 
of  iEtna,  was  not  born  till  more  than 
five  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Homer.  Thucydides  is,  next  to  Pindar, 
the  earliest  authority  who  speaks  of  an 
Eruption ;  and  he  describes  it  as  having 
occurred  between  the  eleventh  Olym- 
piad, b.  c.  736,")  and  the  seventy-fifth 
Olympiad,  b.  c.  479. 

From  Aci  Reale  the  Carriage-road 
goes  to  Giarra,  a  considerable  Town, 
containing  twolnns;  thebest  of  which, 
called  The  Galignano,  is  provided  with 
tolerably  clean  beds;  and  the  neatness 
of  the  houses  at  Giarra,  together  with 
the  number  of  vessels  building  in  its 
Port,  announce  the  prosperity  of  its 
Inhabitants,  who  are  reputed  to  exceed 
fourteen  thousand.  The  Road  hither 
is  hilly  but  good ;  and  the  prospects  are 
beautiful. 

Travellers  not  pressed  for  time  fre- 
quently stop  at  Giarra  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Giardini,  hire  mules  in  the 
former  Town,  and  make  an  excursion, 
which  occupies  about  five  hours,  in 
order  to  visit  some  gigantic  Chestnut- 
trees,  one  of  which  is  called  "  Castagno 
di  cento  Cavalli"  It  now  looks  like  six 
trees,  close  together;  and  the  fact,  per- 
haps, may  be  that  it  is  a  fine  old  Stock, 
whence  Chestnut  underwood  was  cut, 
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and  that  six  Sprays  were  allowed  to 
form  the  apparently  six  trees  in  ques- 
tion, which  are,  in  the  aggregate,  about 
a  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  three  feel  from  the  earth.  Near 
this  Tree  are  others  of  an  extraordinary 
size;  but  the  surrounding  soil  is  so  pe- 
culiarly rich  that  all  its  productions 
luxuriate;  and  the  immense  size  of  se- 
veral descriptions  of  trees  in  Sicily 
render  the  dimensions  of  these  Chest- 
nuts less  wonderful  than  they  would 
otherwise  appear.  The  distance  from 
Giarra  to  the  Chestnut-trees  is  about 
six  miles  :  and  although  the  path  is 
steep,  and  the  footing  for  Mules  slip- 
pery and  disagreeable,  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  country  renders  the  ride 
delightful.  Persons  who  make  this  ex- 
cursion, however,  would  find  it  difficult 
to  reach  Giardini  the  same  night. 

Travellers  going  on  Mules,  instead  of 
availing  themselves  of  carriages  from 
Catania  to  Messina,  frequently  make  a 
circuit  between  Giarra  and  Giardini,  by 
passing  through  Francavilla.  This  cir- 
cuitous route  occupies  eleven  hours; 
but  the  beauty  of  the  scene  compensates 
for  the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  The 
Mule-track  from  Giarra  to  Francavilla 
passes  through  Calatabiano,  a  pictu- 
resque Village  overhung  by  a  Castle; 
thence  it  follows  the  course  of  the 
river  Taureminius ,  now  the  Alcan- 
tara, up  a  lovely  vale,  adorned  with 
a  view  ofMola  crowning  a  lofty  rock, 
and  likewise  with  a  view  of  Castigione 
finely  placed  on  a  conical  Mount.  After 
crossing  a  wild  Brook,  which  exhibits  a 
Cascade,  this  sweetly  variegated  path 
reaches  Francavilla,  where  Travellers 
should  ascend  the  Hill  to  see  a  magni- 
ficent prospect,  in  which  the  Capuchin- 
Convent  forms  the  grand  feature.  Tra- 
vellers may  likewise  vary  their  route  by 
going  to  Francavilla  on  one  side  of  the 
Taureminius,  and  returning  on  the 
other.  Thrown  across  this  river  is  an 
Ancient  Bridge,  now  a  pile  of  ruins, 
whence  the  retrospective  view  may  with 
truth  be  called  enchanting.  The  dis- 
tance from  Giarra  to  Francavilla  is  eigh- 
teen miles,  and  thence  to  Giardini  ten. 

But  to  return  to  the  Carriage-road. 
Giardini,  a  dirty  Fishing  Town,  com- 
puted to  be  about  forty  miles  from  Ca- 
tania, has  nothingto  recommend  it,  but 
the  circumstance  of  being  immediately 


under  the  Mountain  where,  placed  in 
the  most  magnificent  situation  imagi- 
nable, are  the  Remains  of  Tauro mi- 
nium. Giardini  contains  two  small 
Inns,  one  of  which,  called  The  Albergo 
all'  Uso  del  Paese,  was,  during  1834, 
kept  by  a  respectable  Man,  whose  beds 
were  tolerably  clean,  and  who  did  his 
utmost  to  accommpdale  Travellers. 
The  other  Inn,  called  La  Fortuna,  was, 
during  1834,  kept  by  a  Priest,  and 
more  disgustingly  dirty  than  any  other 
Hovel,  denominated  an  Hotel,  between 
Palermo  and  Messina;  added  to  which 
its  Master's  sole  aim  was  extortion ;  and 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose, 
and  deprive  the  other  modest  little  Inn 
of  custom,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  brib- 
ing Velturini  and  Muleteers  to  bring 
Travellers  to  his  filthy  abode,  and  then, 
by  dint  of  insolence,  compelling  them 
to  pay  most  extravagantly  for  beds  full 
of  vermin,  and  green  sticks  called  ma- 
terials for  making  a  fire. 

The  ascent  from  Giardini  to  Taor- 
mina,  the  ancient  Taurominium,  is  in 
length  about  two  miles,  and  very  steep. 
The  road  passes  through  beds  of  tor- 
rents: it  is  therefore  liable  to  be  wet, 
rough,  and,  for  Pedestrians,  very  un- 
pleasant. Travellers  consequently  sel- 
dom attempt  going,  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival  at  Giardini;  but,  after  sleeping 
in  that  Town, 'usually  order  their  car- 
riages early  the  next  morning  to  wail 
for  them  on  a  spot  about  one  mile  and  a 
half  from  Giardini,  and  in  the  way  to 
Messina,while  they  visit  Taurominium, 
and  then  descend  to  join  their  carriages. 

Mules,  if  attainable,  might  aid  Travel- 
lers in  ascending  from  Giardini  to  Tau- 
rominium, but  not  in  descending,  be- 
cause the  path  is  often  slippery,  and  oc- 
casionally very  narrow.  This  circuit 
makes,  in  distance,  about  three  miles 
and-a  half. 

Taormina  is  beautifully  and  strongly 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  wild  and 
lofty  rocks,  in  a  salubrious  air,  and 
crowned  by  an  ancient  Saracenic  Castle. 
This  now  inconsiderable  Town  was  once 
the  magnificent  City  of  Taurominium, 
supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from  the 
Taureminius  which  flows  near  it.  The 
ZancleansandHyblaeans,in  theageofthe 
Elder  Dionysius,  built  this  City  amidst 
mountains  at  that  period  celebrated  for 
the  grapes*  they  produced  and  the  pro- 
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spects  Ihey  exhibited:!1)  and  at  the  pro- 
sent  moment  the  red  wine  of  Taormina 
is  excellent. 

Here  are  interesting  monuments  of 
Antiquity,  pre-eminent  among  which 
stands  The  Theatre,  a  colossal  Kdifice, 
placed  on  a  height  above  the  modern 
Town,  and  commanding  a  stupendous 
view  of  jEtna,  the  Coast  stretching  to 
Messina,  and  the  Country  richly  culti- 
vated, and  clothed  with  olive  and  mul- 
berry trees  between  Giardini  and  Ca- 
tania.   A  peculiar  Hollow  in  the  upper 
part  of  a  Rock  was  chosen  for  the  Site 
of  this  Edifice,  which  appears  to  have 
been  originally  Grecian,  although  its 
perfectly  semi-circular  form,  instead  of 
that  resembling  a  horse-shoe,  leads  to 
a  belief  that  it  underwent  alterations 
by  the  Romans,  whose  theatres  were 
semi-circular.  Its  Order  of  architecture 
likewise  is  not  Doric  but  Corinthian,  a 
circumstance  which  strengthens   this 
belief.     The  Scena,   of  masonry   and 
nearly  perfect, had  threeEntrances  from 
the  Postscenium,  the  Centre  Door  being 
much  larger  than  the  others.    Between 
this  large  Door  and  each  of  the  small 
ones  were  three  Niches,  and  beyond 
each  of  the  small  Doors  was  one  Niche. 
The  Proscenium  is  only  five  palmi  in 
breadth ;  but  might,  nevertheless,  have 
been  large  enough  to  contain  the  Cho- 
rus.   The  Orchestra  likewise  is  narrow 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  Edifice. 
Inder  the  Proscenium  and  Scena  is  a 
Subterranean  Passage,  in  part  open  to 
the  Theatre.    The  use  of  this  Passage  is 
not  known;  but  Antiquaries  seem  in- 
clined to  suppose  it  was  for  the  Promp- 
ler,  and  that  he  read  the  parts,  while 
Ihe  Actors  merely  supplied  gesticula- 
tion. The  Scenic  Masks,  however,  com- 
prising a  kind  of  speaking-trumpet,  and 
universally  worn  by  all  the  ancient  Ac- 
tors, mutes  excepted,  prove  this  last 
conjecture  to  be,  generally  speaking, 
groundless;   although   the  Prompter's 
station,   notwithstanding,  might  have 
been  here.    On  each  flank  of  the  Scena 
are  square  Structures,  which  probably 
were  Dressing-rooms  for    the  Actors, 
andwilhdrawing-roomsfortheAudience 
in  case  of  bad  weather.     Under   the 
Theatre  are  an  Aqueduct  and  a  Reser- 
voir, probably  constructed  to  convey 


away  the  rain  which  fell  in  the  Corri- 
dors, and  likewise  on  the  Seats  :  of  the 
latter  no  vestige  remains.  The  Walls 
appear  to  have  been  lined  with  White 
Marble,  Fragments  of  which  are  dis- 
coverable: and  in  consequence  of  an 
Excavation  made  during  the  years  1748 
and  1749,  a  large  quantity  of  Frag- 
ments of  Columns  of  Granite,  Cipollino, 
Porto  Santa,  and  Saravenza  Marble,  was 
found  here;  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, as  the  marbles  indigenous  to 
Taurominium were  celebrated  for  their 
beauty  :  but  the  Romans  had  a  rage  for 
every  description  of  marble;  and  to  the 
Romans,  perhaps,  the  natives  of  Tau- 
rominium might  owe  foreign  kinds  less 
beautiful  than  their  own.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  architectural  ornaments  found 
in  and  near  the  Theatre  of  Tauri- 
minium  evince  its  magnificence;  and 
such  is  its  perfection  with  regard  to  the 
conveyance  of  sound, that  words  uttered 
in  the  lowest  tone  of  voice,  on  or  near 
the  Scena,  are  now  heard  distinctly 
even  in  the  Corridor  which  terminates 
the  Edifice. 

The  Ancient  Saracenic  Castle  above 
the  Town  of  Taormina  commands  a 
superb  view;  and  Persons  not  afraid  of 
incurring  too  much  fatigue  by  extend- 
ing their  researches  among  these  re- 
mains of  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Saracenic 
Structures,  would  do  well  to  visit  the 
Castle  in  question. 

The  Naumachia  at  Taurominium  is 
in  shape  a  parallelogram,  containing 
on  one  side  thirty-seven  Niches,  alter- 
nately large  and  small.  The  length  of 
this  Edifice  is  four  hundred  and  twenty  • 
five  palmi;  the  breadth  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  palmi.  Channels  of  ma- 
sonry to  conduct  water  are  still  dis- 
coverable here, and  the  whole  Structure 
seems  to  be  Roman,  some  of  the  Bricks 
which  compose  it  having  Roman  Cha- 
racters stamped  upon  them.  Above  the 
Naumachia  are  remains  of  Five  Pis- 
cina, similar  to  each  other  in  form,  but 
not  in  size:  they  were  lined  with  the 
Opus  Signinum,  and  the  smallest  of  the 
five  is  in  the  best  preservation.  A  row 
of  eight  pillars  divide  this  building  into 
two  Aisles,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  palmi  long,  forty-eight  wide,  and 
thirty  high;  and  the  Apertures  for  the 
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entrance  of  the  water  are   discover- 
able.^) 

The  Church  of  S.Pancrazio  is  evi- 
dently the  Cella  of  an  Ancient  Grecian 
Temple,  the  Walls  of  which  are  still 
preserved  ;  they  consist  of  large  Blocks 
of  White  Marble  joined  together  with- 
out cement,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  famous  Marble 
Quarry  in  this  neighbourhood.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  Church  are  Ruins  of  an 
Aqueduct,  and  likewise  Remains  of  a 
Wall  cased  with  White  Marble,  and  pro- 
bably the  Ruins  of  a  Temple  erected  to 
Apollo  by  the  People  of  Naxos,  when 
they  found  an  asylum  in  Tauromi- 
nium.  The  size  of  this  Structure  seems 
to  have  been  immense. 

The  Walls  of  the  ancient  City  of  Tau- 
rominium  are  in  some  places  discover- 
able; and  the  Lava  of  TEtna  gave  to  this 
City,  as  it  did  to  Catania,  a  Port. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  picturesque 
beauty  which  the  remains  of  fantastic 
Rocks  of  Lava  have  left  on  the  Coast  be- 
tween Giardini  and  the  spot  where  car- 
riages are  usually  ordered  to  wait  for 
Travellers  descending  from  Taormina: 
indeed  that  one  mile  and  a  half  of  road 
displays  scenery  sufficiently  enchanting 
to  compensate  for  all  the  extortion,  and 
almost  all  the  filth  which  torment  Tra- 
vellers in  the  Albergo  della  Fortuna  at 
Giardini. 

The  distance  from  Giardini  to  Mes- 
sina is  about  thirty -five  English  miles, 
and  midway,  at  the  Village  of  Latro- 
janni,  it  might  be  possible,  in  case  of 
necessity,  to  sleep;  though  Vetturini 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  stopping  longer 
than  an  hour  to  refresh  their  horses. 
The  road  on  approaching  Messina,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  intersected  by 
torrents;  but  it  passes  through  a  fine 
country;  and  near  Sant  Alessio,  a  Fort 
erected  by  the  British  Nation,  the  views 
are  superb. 

Messina,  called  by  the  Siculi  Zancle 
(a  Sickle),  from  its  Beach  shaped  like  a 
crescent,  was  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  sixteen  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era :  and  some  of  the  clas- 
sic Writers  report  that  Anaxilaus,  Sove- 
reign of  Rhegium,  made  war  against 
the  Zanclaeans  with  the  assistance  of 


the  Messenians  of  Peloponnesus;  and, 
after  proving  decisively  victorious,  call- 
ed the  conquered  city  Messana,in  com- 
pliment to  his  allies.  This  event  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  about  four 
hundred  years  previous  to  the  Christian 
era.  In  subsequent  limes  the  Mamer 
tini  (mercenary  Soldiers)  took  posses- 
sion of  Messana;  after  which  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  was,  for 
a  considerable  period  their  chief  Hold 
in  Sicily.  The  modern  Messenians  aided 
Ruggero  of  Normandy  in  delivering 
their  Country  from  the  Saracenic  yoke ; 
and  were  recompensed  by  him  with 
immunities,  some  of  which  they  still 
retain. 

But  the  misfortunes  of  Messina  have 
latterly  been  great.  The  Plague,  in 
1743,  swept  away  full  fifty  thousand  of 
its  citizens;  and  the  earthquake,  in 
1783,  nearly  destroyed  its  magnificent 
Quay,  and  the  splendid  Crescent  of  Edi- 
fices by  which  it  was  embellished. 
These  Edifices,  the  Pride  of  Messina, 
were,  in  a  few  minutes,  levelled  with 
the  dust,  and  reduced  to  piles  of  ruins: 
the  wide  Streets  were  rendered  nearly 
impassable  by  fallen  buildings;  and  the 
narrow  Streets  from  the  same  cause 
completely  blocked  up.  Some  of  the 
public  structures,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  solidity,  remained 
standing;  and  among  these  was  the 
Cathedral:  but  the  almosttotal destruc- 
tion of  private  dwellings  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  encamp  in  wooden  huts. 

The  dreadful  effects  of  this  Earth- 
quake were  not  occasioned  by  one 
shock  only,  but  by  several,  which  suc- 
ceeded each  other  from  the  fifth  to  the 
seventh  of  the  month  of  February.  The 
first  shock  was  the  most  violent;  but 
providentially  an  interval  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes, between  the  first  and  second, 
enabled  the  Inhabitants  to  escape  from 
the  Town,  and  take  refuge  in  the 
country. 

At  the  Entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  on  the  Calabrian  side,  a  vio- 
lent shock  of  this  earthquake  being  felt 
about  noon,  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood fled  to  the  Sea-shore;  where 
they  remained  in  safety  till  eight  o'clock 
at    night;    when,    owing   to    another 
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shock,  the  sea  swelled  suddenly,  and, 
precipitating  its  towering  waves  on  the 
Beach,  ingulphed  upward  of  a  thousand 
persons.  The  same  tremendous  swell 
sunk  the  vessels  in  the  Port  of  Messina, 
and  destroyed  the  Quay.  The  dogs  in 
Calabria  appeared  to  anticipate  this 
awful  convulsion  of  nature  by  howling 
piteously;  the  sea-fowl  flew  to  the 
mountains;  and  a  noise,  like  that  of 
carriage-wheels  running  round  with 
great  velocity  over  a  stone  pavement, 
preceded  the  first  shock  of  the  Earth- 
quake, while,  at  the  same  moment,  a 
dense  cloud  of  vapour  rose  from  Cala- 
bria,  gradually  extending  to  the  Faro 
and  Town  of  Messina.  The  loss  of  pro- 
perty here,  public  and  private,  was  im- 
mense :  splendid  Churches,  Works  of 
Art,  Libraries  and  Records,  being  all 
involved  in  the  common  ruin  :  but  such 
was  the  probity  of  the  Messinian  Mer- 
chants that  no  one  of  them  availed  him- 
self of  this  severe  visitation  bydeclaring 
that  the  public  calamity  had  rendered 
him  a  bankrupt. 

Messina  is  large,  and  deliciously  situ- 
ated, partly  on  an  eminence,  and  partly 
in  a  plain,  surrounded  by  a  luxuriant 
country,  and  blessed  with  a  climate  less 
oppressively  hot  than  any  other  place 
in  the  Island  during  summer,  and  at  all 
seasons  salubrious.  The  Inhabitants 
of  this  City  once  amounted  to  more 
than  eighty  thousand;  but  their  number 
is  much  diminished.  The  Quay  and  its 
splendid  edifices,  thrown  down  by  the 
Earthquake  of  1783,  are  rebuilt,  though 
not  with  their  original  magnificence. 
Most  of  the  Churches  and  private  Build- 
ings are  likewise  restored.  The  Corso 
is  a  fine  Street;  and  the  Strada  Ferdi- 
nanda  is  one  of  the  widest,  cleanest, 
and  handsomest  Streets  in  Europe. 
Part  of  this  Street,  which  is  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  runs 
parallel  with  the  Quay,  where  stand  the 
Palazzo  Comunale  and  other  Public 
Edifices  called  the  Teatro  Maritimo, 
after  that  erected  by  order  of  the  Vice- 
roy Emmanuel  Filberto  of  Savoy,  which 
was  finished  in  1622,  and  thrown 
down,  as  already  mentioned,  in  1783. 

That  part  of  the  Teatro  Maritimo 
which  comprehends  the  Palazzo  Co- 
munale is  a  beautiful  Edifice;  and  the 
Piazza  adjoining  to  it  is  ornamented 
with  a  derai-colossal  Statue  in  bronze, 
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representingFerdinando  I.  and  executed 
by  Nicolo  Mancusi.  Contiguous  to  this 
Statue  is  another  demi-colossal  work  in 
bronze,  representing  Carlo  III.,  and  exe- 
cuted by  Buceti:  and  here  likewise  is  a 
celebrated  Fountain,  by  Fra  Giovanni 
Angelo  Montorsoli,  representing  Nep- 
tune as  drawn  by  four  Sea-horses,  and 
in  the  act  of  calming  a  tempest  excited 
by  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

The  Cathedral,  a  spacious  Edifice, 
displays  on  the  outside  both  Saracenic 
and  Norman  architecture.  The  inside 
is  shaped  like  a  Latin  cross,  and  em- 
bellished with  twenty-six  Columns  of 
Egyptian  Granite,  surmounted  by  Ca- 
pitals of  various  descriptions,  probably 
taken  from  ancient  Temples.  Marbles 
of  different  kinds  compose  the  Pave- 
ment, which  is  enriched  by  a  Meridian 
Line;  and  the  High  Altar,  superbly  de- 
corated, was  one  of  the  First-made 
specimens  of  Florentine  Mosaic  Work, 
called  Opera  di  Commesso.  It  consists 
of  the  most  rare  and  costly  pietre  dure, 
representing  figures  and  flowers  in  their 
natural  colours.  Behind  the  High  Altar 
is  a  Pyramid,  containing  a  Portrait  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  and  the  Cupola  un- 
der which  the  Altar  stands  is  encrusted 
with  well-preserved  Mosaics,  supposed 
to  have  been  executed  in  the  days  of 
King  Federico  and  the  Archbishop 
Guidotlo.  In  the  Choir  is  a  Pulpit 
painted  by  Guagliali,  a  Sicilian,  whose 
style  resembles  that  of  Tintoretto;  and 
the  Church  likewise  contains  a  Marble 
Pulpit  decorated  with  Bassi-rilievi  by 
Gaggini,  and  a  Font  incrusted  with  Mo- 
saics, reputed  to  be  the  work  of  Gaddo 
Gaddi,  Fiorentino.  The  two  Side-doors 
of  this  Cathedral  were  designed  and 
sculptured  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio; 
they  are  beautifully  executed:  and  on  a' 
Column  which  supports  the  Vase  for 
Holy  Water  near  the  Sacristy-door,  is  a 
Greek  Inscription,  denoting  that  .Escu- 
lapius  and  Sygeia  were  the  tutelary 
Divinities  of  the  City.  The  Plate  be- 
longing to  the  Sacristy  merits  notice, 
as  it  was  made  by  Guevara,  a  celebrated 
Artist,  called  the  Cellini  of  Sicily. 

The  Piazza  del  Duomo  contains  a 
Fountain,  the  decorations  of  which 
were  sculptured  by  Fra  Giovanni  An- 
gelo, and  a  colossal  Equestrian  Statue 
of  bronze,  by  Serpotta,  representing 
Carlo  II., King  orspain  and  the  twoSici- 
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lies:  his  horse  is  particularly  admired. 
The  Church  of  Saint  Gregorio,  to 
which  a  Ladies'  Convent  is  annexed, 
was  built  on  the  foundations  of  an  an- 
cient Temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  Jove.  It  stands  on  a 
lofty  eminence,  commands  a  magnifi- 
cent view,  and  is  more  superbly  and 
more  elegantly  decorated  than  any  other 
Church  at  Messina.  A  peculiarly  fine 
copy  of  the  celebrated  picture  of  Saint 
Gregorio  at  Bologna  is  found  here. 

The  Library  belonging  to  the  Colle- 
nio  or  Public  Seminary,  merits  notice, 
it  once  contained  a  very  large  and  rare 
collection  of  Manuscripts,  and  likewise 
of  Printed  Works  executed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Art;  but  public  ca- 
lamities lessened  this  collection.  Still, 
however.a  considerable  number  of  rare 
Greek  Manuscripts,  together  with  print- 
ed Volumes  of  the  earliest  date,  may  be 
found  in  this  Library,  which  is  shown 
with  the  utmost  civility  to  Travellers. 

The  Largo  del  Palazzo  Reale  con- 
tains a  colossal  Statue  in  bronze  of  Don 
Giovanni  of  Austria,  by  Calamech. 

The  Orto  Botanico  is  a  small  though 
pretty  Garden,  which  contains  several 
<)'ants  indigenous  to  Africa,  together 
with  a  considerable  number  of  those 
found  in  Sicily;  but  this  Garden,  in 
1834,  was  recently  made,  and  scarcely 

finished.  ,i««    *, 

The  Citadel  erected  in  164/,  by 
Carlo  II.,  is  strongly  and  handsomely 
built, and  provided  according  to  report, 
with  three  hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 
A  Garrison  of  four  thousand  men  is 
deemed  sufficient  for  this  Fortress, 
which  merits  the  observation  of  Tra- 
vellers, but  cannot  be  seen  without  an 
order  from  its  Governor.  Beyond  the 
CitadelaretheProtcstanLBunal-ground, 

the  Lazzaretlo,  the  Salt- Works,  and  the 
modern  Pharos,  which  stands  almost 
close  to  the  Eddies  of  Ctarybdis,  and 
was  erected  in  1555,  according  to  the 
designs  of  Fra  Giovanni  Ange.o.  The 
Sail-Pits  serve  as  an  Asylum  to  several 
Foreign  Aquatic  Birds,  among  which 
are  the  Pelican,  the  Anas  Sponsa,  the 
Anas  Autumnalis,  and  the  Anas  Spec- 

tabilis.  ,  . 

On  standing  near  the  modern  Pharos 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  the  Current 
now  reported  to  run  in  and  out  of  the 
straits  of  Messina  alternately  every  six 


hours;  and  this  Current  occasions 
Breakers,  called  Charybdis,  but  rarely 
dangerous  at  the  present  moment. 
Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
water,  there  may,  perhaps,  be  sunken 
rocks  under  these  Eddies,  though  the 
strength  of  the  Currents  alone  would 
account  for  the  phenomenon,  and  in- 
duce us  to  credit  the  records  respecting 
vessels  which  have  been  whirled  round 
bytheseEddies,nolonly  in  ancient  but 
likewise  in  modern  times.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  contemplate  from  this  point  the 
opposite  Coast  of  Calabria,  and  the 
Town  of  Beggio,  only  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, without  believing  ^Eschylus,  who 
tells  us  that  the  name  of  Rhegium  is 
owing  to  a  great  convulsion  of  nature, 
which  severed  Italy  and  Sicily  from 
each  other. 

The  capacious  and  magnificent  Port 
of  Messina  is  semi-circular,  safe,  sur- 
rounded with  exquisite  scenery,  and 
viewed  to  most  advantage  when  ap- 
proached by  the  Straits;  the  entrance  to 
which  is  stupendously  fine,  as  are  all  the 
prospects  down  this  narrow  Channel. 
Scylla  presents  itself  on  the  fertile  Coast 
of  Calabria,  and  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lofty  rock  separated  by  some 
accidental  cause  from  the  main  land, 
to  which,  however,  it  still  joins.  The 
towering  and  beautiful  Promontory  of 
Pelorum,  with  the  ancient  Pharos  and 
Town  of  Messina,  present  themselves  on 
the  right;  while,  guarding  the  mouth 
of  the  Harbour,  stands* the  venerable 
Fortress  of  S.  Salvadore,  previous  to 
the  erection  of  the  Citadel  the  strongest 
Hold  at  Messina. 

It  is  said  that  a  Ruinous  Tower  near 
Fort  Castellacio,  which  commands 
Messina  on  the  land-side,  was  erected 
by  Bichard  I.  of  England. 

The  Promenades  round  this  City  arc 
embellished  with  lovely  views,  the 
finest  of  which  is  that  displayed  at  the 
Telegraph,  which  stands  on  a  lofty  hill 
about  five  miles  from  the  Town.  A  road 
for  light  carriages  has  been  recently 
made  to  the  summit  of  this  hill.  There 
likewise  is  a  road  for  light  carriages  to 
the  Citadel,  and  thence  to  the  Pharos 
which  overlooks  Charybdis.  The  Town 
also,  generally  speaking,  is  well  paved, 
and  may  be  called  carrozzabile. 

Messina  possesses  two  Theatres,  and 
is  enlivened  by  a  Conversazione  with 
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dancing  once  a  fortnight.  It  likewise 
possesses  three  tolerably  good  Hotels, 
the  best  of  which,  in  1834,  was  The 
Gran  Bretagna.  The  Albergo  da' 
Fiorentini  has  been  recently  opened, 
and  stands,  as  does  the  Gran  Bretagna, 
in  a  pleasant  situation,  but  is  small. 
The  Leone  d'oro  contains  several  large, 
airy,  and  clean  rooms,  and,  in  1834, 
the  table  was  well  served.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  house  is  not,  however,  plea- 
sant; and  no  one  of  these  Hotels  would, 
for  alongresidence,  prove  comfortable, 
which  is  unfortunate  in  a  Place  where 
ready-furnished  private  Lodgings  can 
seldom  if  ever  be  met  with. 

The  necessaries  of  life  at  Messina  are 
cheap  and  abundant.  Fish  (including 
the  Pesche  Spada,theMuraena  Anguilla, 
and  the  Muraena  Gymnothorax,  highly 
prized  by  the  ancient  Romans)  is  most 
excellent :  butchers'  meat  is  good; wild 
fowl,  including  the  Francolino,  or 
heath-cock,  and  the  wild  Peacock,  is 
reported  to  be  plentiful;  as  are  hares 
and  rabbits.  Bread,  wine,  kitchen-ve- 
getables, butler,  cow's  milk,  and  fruit, 
are  good ;  the  last,  indeed,  is  delicious; 
and  the  water  here  is  deemed  the  best 
in  the  Island.  Another  very  great 
advantage  to  Messina,  during  the  year 
1834,  was  that  of  having  a  skilful 
resident  Scotch  Physician,  Doctor 
Nimmo. 

Silks  for  dresses,  silk  stockings,  light 
broad  cloth,  and  carpets  somewhat  si- 
milar to  those  of  Turkey,  are  manu- 
factured in  thisCity.  Coral,  and  valuable 
shells,  may  be  obtained  here;  and  in 
the  environs  are  grain  ofall  descriptions, 
and  plants  indigenous  to  all  quarters  of 
the  world.  The  neighbouring  Mountains 
produce  granite,  crystals,  alabaster, 
transparent  and  opaque  sulphur,  silver, 
lead,  iron,  copper  and  antimony:  but 
the  principal  articles  for  exportation  at 
Messina  are  raw  silk,  and  manufactured 
silks,  olive  and  linseed-oil. 

With  respect  to  ancient  buildings  this 
City  is  a  barren  waste;  as  every  vestige 
of  Greek  and  Roman  edifices  seems  to 
have  been  shaken  down,  or  ingulphed 
by  earthquakes.  Columns  which  pro- 
bably adorned  a  Temple  consecrated 

(0  The  best  Vetturino  at  Messina,  in  1834, 
was  reputed  to  be  Pietro  Vadala,  Largo  del 
Teatro  Grande. 


to  Neptune  on  this  Shore  are,  however, 
seen  in  the  Cathedral :  and  Cicero  tells 
us  that  Messina  was  once  adorned  with 
a  celebrated  Statue  of  Cupid  by  Prax- 
iteles, which  Verres,  according  to  his 
usual  custom,  purloined. 

The  Vetturini  at  Messina  supply  Tra- 
vellers with  Job-carriages  (Caleches)  for 
the  Town  and  its  environs,  and  also 
provide  them  with  good  Caleches  and 
horses,  either  for  Catania  or  Palermo. (•) 
Moreover,  the  master  of  the  Gran  Bre- 
tagna atMessinahad,  in  1834,aBrother, 
by  name  Nobile,  who  undertook  to  guide 
and  attend  upon  Travellers  purposing 
to  make  the  Tour  of  the  Island  by  the 
Sea-coast,  instead  of  going  by  the 
Carriage-road  to  Palermo.  Nobile  is 
deemed  the  most  eligible  Guide  at 
Messina  :  but  as  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  frequently  absent  from  their 
place  of  residence,  and  as  good  Guides 
are  rare,  except  at  Palermo,  Travellers 
going  in  a  Steam-packet  to  Messina,  in 
order  to  make  the  Tour  of  Sicily,  would 
find  their  account  in  bringing  with 
them,  from  Naples,  either  Gioacchino 
Peruggi,who  might,  in  1834,  be  heard 
of  at  No  36,  Strada  Saint  Lucia,  or 
Salvatore  Sale,  who  may  always beheard 
of  at  the  Albergo  della  Gran  Bretagna  in 
Naples.  Both  these  Persons  are  respect- 
able, intelligent,  well  acquainted  with 
Sicily,  and  accustomed  to  conduct 
Travellers  round  that  Island. 

The  summit  of  Capo  Pelora  meriLs 
notice,  on  account  of  the  sublime  view 
it  exhibits  :  and  traces  of  ancient  Edi- 
fices (perhaps  Pelasgic)  may  be  found 
there. 

Melazzo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Messina,  likewise  merits  notice.  The 
Bridle-road  to  this  Town  is  good,  and 
commands  bold  scenery;  and  Melazzo 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient 
Mylce,  where  Ulysses's  Companions  slew 
the  Oxen  of  the  Sun.  (*)  The  Herds  con- 
secrated to  Apollo  were  labouring  Oxen, 
employed  in  tillage,  and  it  was  esteem- 
ed by  the  Ancients  a  profanation  to 
destroy  a  labouring  Ox,  and  criminal  to 
eat  it.  Between  Melazzo  and  Lipari  was 
fought,  by  Octavius  Caesar  and  Marcus 
Agrippa   against  Sextus  Pompey,   the 

(a)  See  Homer's  Odyssey,  book  xiL 
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battle  which  put  an  end  to  the  power 
of  that  piratical  Commander,  who  fled 
by  night  to  Melazzo,  and  thence  took 
refuge  with  Antony. 

Melazzo  is  a  well-fortified  Town,  en- 
riched by  a  Thunny  Fishery  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  June,  and 
from  the  beginning  of  August  till  Sep- 
tember. The  Spada  Fishery  also  en- 
riches this  part  of  the  Sicilian  Coast 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July. 

An  Excursion  by  water  is  frequently 
made  from  Messina  to  visit  Scylla  and 
land  at  Reggio,  about  four  leagues 
distant,  and  whither  it  is  sometimes  ne- 
cessary to  be  towed  part  of  the  way  by 
oxen,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the 
Current. 

Reggio,  anciently  Rhegium,  displays 
melancholy  traces  of  the  Earthquake  of 
4783.  One  handsome  street,  in  which 
stands  the  Cathedral,  is,  however,  ca- 
pable of  being  perfectly  restored  with- 
out much  expense.  The  Cathedral  de- 
serves notice.  The  University  con- 
tains curious  imitations  of  Plants. 
The  Manufactory  of  Bergamotte  oil  is 
worth  seeing ;  and  in  this  Town  Travel- 
lers are  shown  a  house  called  the  Birth- 
place of  Ariosto;  although  Reggio  in 
Italy  {Regium  Lepidum)  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Spot  where  that  great  Poet  was 
born. 

The  Author  of  this  Work  cannot 
close  the  account  she  has,  in  the  fore- 
going Pages,  given  of  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  Sicily,  without  expressing 
her  gratitude  to  Messrs.  Prior,  Turner, 
and  Thomas,  Bankers  at  Palermo,  to 
the  Family  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  British 
Vice-Consul  at  Syracuse  (he  being 
absent  in  1834),  and  likewise  to  J.  L. 
Payson,  Esq.  Banker,  and  American 
Consul  at  Messina,  for  their  kindness  in 
promoting  the  purpose  for  which  she 
visited  Sicily,  by  giving  her,  with  re- 
spect to  that  Island,  every  information 
she  required  ;  and  by  showing  her  the 
most  gratifying  attention.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Payson  she  feels  peculiar  thankful- 
ness, having  no  claims  whatever  upon 
them,  who  are,  unfortunately  for  the 
British    Isles,    no    longer    her    Com- 

(0  A  Speronara  is  a  safe  kind  of  boat,  with 
from  six  to  ten  oars,  according  to  its  size, 
and  a  Helmsman.  The  hire  of  a  Speronara 
large  enough  to  convey  half-a-dozen  Pas- 


patriots.  She  likewise  feels  it  incum- 
bent on  her  to  repeat  her  acknowledg- 
ments to  E.  I.  Rudge,  Esq.,  and  other 
intelligent  and  enlightened  British  Tra- 
vellers, who,  not  many  years  since, 
visited  Sicily;  and  from  whose  Journals, 
kindly  submitted  to  her  perusal,  she  de- 
rived correct  and  important  instruc- 
tion. 

Travellers,  in  order  to  complete  their 
Tour  round  the  Sea-coast  of  Sicily, 
usually  prefer,  wind  and  weather  per- 
mitting, to  embark  in  a  Speronara  at 
Messina,  visiting  the  Lipari  Islands,  and 
going  thence  to  Cefalu,  instead  of  going 
by  land  to  the  latter  Place ;  for  although 
the  Mule-track  is  good  as  far  as  Melazzo, 
it  is  rough  and  mountainous  thence  to 
Cefalu.  (•) 

This  little  voyage,  generally  speaking, 
occupies  about  three  days;  and  is  not 
incommodious;  because  a  Speronara 
has  a  deck,  with  a  fixed  awning  for 
Passengers,  who  eat  and  sleep  under  it, 
finding  their  own  mattresses,  pillows, 
and  coverlids. 

The  following  account  is  an  extract 
from  the  Journal  of  an  English  Gen- 
tleman, who  went  from  Messina  to 
Cefalu  by  Sea,  during  Midsummer, 
1826. 

"  We  set  out  at  seven  in  the  morning 
in  our  Speronara,  with  a  Helmsman, 
ten  Rowers,  and  two  Boys.  After  pass- 
ing the  Faro,  we  found  the  wind  unfa 
vourable,  and,  taking  in  our  sails,  rowed 
to  Acqua  Nera,  landing  there  at  one 
o'clock.  At  a  quarter  past  five  the  wind 
dropped,  the  sea  was  calm,  and  we  re- 
sumed our  voyage.  A  fair  breeze  dur- 
ing the  night  brought  us  near  Strom- 
boli,  the  ancient  Strongyle,  where, 
with  occasional  rowing,  we  arrived  at 
nine  in  the  morning.  By  the  aid  of  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  a  Priest 
called  Don  Giuseppe,  we  procured  a 
room  to  dine  in,  and  feasted  on  exqui- 
site figs.  At  half  past  two  we  set  out  for 
the  summit  of  the  Mountain,  finding 
the  ascent  rapid,  and  the  heat  excessive. 
The  depth  of  the  sand,  and  the  steep- 
ness of  the  pa  th,'render  this  ascent  more 
toilsome  than  those  of  jEtna  and  Ve- 

sengers  from  Messina  to  Cefalu,  is  about  fif- 
teen ounces,  which  make  forty-five  Nea- 
politan ducats. 
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suvius;  it  occupied  nearly  three  hours. 
From  the  summit  we  saw  the  Crater, 
about  half-way  down,  and  the  sight  was 
grand  and  imposing.  The  Eruptions 
were  only  occasional,  and  resounded 
like  cannon,  shaking  the  ground.  At 
eight  in  the  evening  we  re-embarked, 
and  rowed  under  the  Island  till  we  eame 
in  sight  of  its  beautiful  little  volcano. 
Two  small  Mouths  threw  up  fire  inces- 
santly, that  on  the  south  being  the  most 
active,  and  at  intervals  its  force  increas- 
ed; while  a  northern  Mouth,  between 
every  sixth  and  tenth  minute,  threw  up 
large  quantities  of  stones  ;  but  they 
were  ejected  with  less  violence  than 
those  thrown  from  the  opposite  side. 
The  finest  Eruption  we  saw  startled  us; 
for  it  began  with  a  sound  like  the  dis- 
charge of  artillery,  which  was  followed 
by  a  shower  of  stones  so  vivid  that  the 
whole  side  of  the  Mountain  glowed 
with  these  bounding  red-hot  balls. 
Some  of  the  largest  broke  to  pieces  as 
they  rebounded  against  others;  but  be- 
fore they  reached  the  sea,  their  heat 
was  nearly  gone.  These  Eruptions, 
reflected  in  the  water,  were  magnifi- 
cent. 

"Leaving  this  extraordinary  scene,  we 
steered  with  a  fair  wind  for  JApari;  and 
at  about  half  past  seven  in  the  morning 
were  close  to  its  remarkable  Hill  of 
White  Pumice,  which  is  exported  in 
large  quantities,  and  a  source  of  wealth 
to  the  Island.  We  cast  anchor  close  to 
the  Lazzaretto  at  ten  o'clock,  and  re- 
mained on  board  till  one,  waiting  for 
our  passports;  because  the  Authorities 
were  not  quickly  found,  it  being  a  Fesla. 
At  one,  however,  the  British  Vice- 
Consul,  hearing  of  our  arrival,  invited 
us  to  his  house,  and  received  us  most 
hospitably.  Lipari  contains  Hot  Baths, 
■about  four  miles  from  the  Port,  in  a 
rocky  narrow  Valley. 

"We  slept  on  this  Island;  and,  embark- 
ing next  morning  at  a  quarter  before 
four,  reached  the  Bay  of  Vulcano  at  a 
quarter  before  five.  The  Bay  exhibits 
Wild  Rocks.  The  Island  rose  out  of 
the  sea  two  hundred  and  two  years 
previous  to  the  Christian  era,  and 
was  consecrated  by  the  Greeks  to 
Vulcan  :  indeed  all  the  Lipari  Islands 
were  denominated  Vulcani  Insula.  We 
landed  at  five,  and,  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  reached  the  Base  of  the  Crater, 


to  the  summit  of  which  the  ascent  is 
gradual,  the  path  good,  and  the  lime 
occupied  in  ascending  about  forty 
minutes.  We  went  down  by  an  easy 
declivity  into  the  Crater, which  is  deep, 
grand,  and  exceedingly  splendid  with 
respect  to  the  colours  of  its  crystal- 
sulphurs,  large  numbers  of  which  are 
continually  collected.  On  retracing  our 
steps  we  reached  the  summit  at  ten 
minutes  past  seven,  and  embarked  in 
our  Speronara  at  eight.  Having  cleared 
Vulcano,  we  steered  for  Cefalu;  but  the 
ap|>earance  of  a  strange  Sail  made  us 
cautious  as  we  had  been  told  of  Pirates ; 
and,  soon  after  passing  Capo  d'Orlando! 
we  coasted  along  to  Cefalu,  arriving 
there  about  midnight.  Next  morning 
we  got  pratique,  settled  with  our 
Captain,  gave  his  men  a  buonamano, 
and  did  not  regret  having  made  this 
little  voyage,  by  which  we  were  much 
interested,  though  considerably  fa- 
tigued." 

Cefalu,  which  stands  near  the  Site  of 
the  ancient  Cephaladium,  is  beauti- 
fully situated,  and  said  to  contain  ten 
thousand  Inhabitants.  Ruggero  erected 
its  Cathedral,  in  consequence  of  a  vow 
he  made  during  a  tempest  which  over- 
took him  in  the  Gulph  of  Salerno,  and 
put  his  life  in  danger  for  two  days.  The 
vow  imported  that  wherever  he  might 
chance  to  land  he  would  raise  a  Temple 
to  the  Saviour  of  the  Human  Race.  The 
tempest  drove  him  to  Cefalu,  where, 
however,  he  landed  in  safety,  and  built 
its  Cathedral,  probably  with  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Cephaltedium,  which  had 
fallen  to  decay  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Saracens.  The  Nave  and  Choir  of 
this  Church,  raised  as  a  Votive  Offering, 
are  ornamented  with  ancient  Columns 
and  ancient  Capitals.  The  two  Pillars 
between  theNaveand  Transept  display- 
Figures  of  Men  supporting  the  Abacus; 
and  beyond  the  Nave  are  Mosaics.  No 
vestiges  remain  of  Cephalwdium,  which 
stood  above  the  modern  Town,  except 
a  Fragment  of  its  Walls,  -consisting  of 
quadrilateral  stones  put  together  with- 
out cement,  and  reported  to  be  of  a 

more  extraordinary  size  than  any  others 
applied  in  Sicily  to  the  same  purpose. 
Travellers  who  arrive  by  water  at 
Cefalu  are  liable  to  a  short  detention  at 
the  Custom-house  before  they  proceed 
to  Termini,  whiehis  twenty-four  miles 
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distant.  The  Mule-path,  there  being  no 
carriage-road,  lies  between  coppices  of 
aloes  and  myrtles;  and  the  lime  oc- 
cupied by  this  ride  is  about-five  hours 
and  a  quarter. 

Termini  was  called  by  the  Ancients 
Thermce  Himerenses,  on  account  of  its 
Hot  Baths;  and  remains  of  an  ancient 
Edifice  semi-circular,  but  nevertheless 
conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  Baths, 
may  be  traced  in  the  modern  Town, 
which  is  fortified  with  strong  Walls  and 
a  Castle,  and  furnished  with  a  tolerable 
Hotel.  The  modern  Town  likewise  con- 
tains Hot  Salt  Baths;  and  hence  to 
Palermo  there  is  a  good  Carriage-road, 
twenty-four  miles  in  distance. 

To  the  vegetable  productions  of  Si- 
cily, mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
may  be  added  hemp  and  cotton  :  and, 
according  to  report,  the  tea-shrub,  si- 
milar to  that  which  grows  in  China,  and 
the  coffee-shrub,  similar  to  that  found 
in  Africa,  are  indigenous  here. 

The  Oxen  throughout  the  Island  are  of 
a  dun  colour,  large,  strong,  beautifully 
shaped,  and  adorned  with  horns  in 
length  and  thickness  so  extraordinary 
as  to  render  these  fine  animals  per- 
fectly majestic,  and  worthy  of  being  de- 
nominated "  The  Oxen  of  the  Sun." 
The  immense  Flocks  of  Marinos  Sheep, 
which  browse  on  the  heaths  of  Sicily, 
are  likewise  beautiful  animals,  small  in 
size,  and  clothed  with  black  wool, which 
hangs  down  to  their  feet.  Here  also  is 
a  species  of  Ram,  so  large  that  one 
might  almost  fancy  Ulysses  could  have 
swung  himself  under  such  an  animal, 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  Cave  of 
Polyphemus. 

With  respect  to  climate  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  Island  are  wholesome  dur- 
ing Winter  and  the  first  four  weeks  of 
Spring;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
season,  in  Summer,  Autumn,  and  even 
till  the  middle  of  November,  Malaria 
prevails  in  several  Places,  especially  at 
Selinuntium,  at  and  near  Lentini,  and 
Carlentini,  and  likewise  at  and  near 
Syracuse. 

Sicilian  scenery,  so  far  as  relates  to 
colours,  is  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
gay  and  brilliant;  the  sky  in  general 
being  cloudless,  and  the  sunrise  and 
sunset  magnificent  beyond  description. 
Sicily,  however,  is  not  uniformly  beau- 
tiful; for   although   some  tracts   are 


luxuriant  to  excess,  and  cultivated  to 
perfection,  others  are  dreary,  wild,  and 
neglected :  and  this  extensive  Island, 
once  so  fertile  that  it  is  reported,  by 
Pliny,  to  have  recompensed  the  Hus- 
bandman a  hundred-fold,  does  not  at 
present  contain  any  surplus  of  agricul- 
tural weallh,  nor,  according  to  the 
highest  computations,  above  seventeen 
hundred  thousand  Inhabitants. 

The  Sicilians,  taken  collectively,  are 
good-humoured,  though  prone  to  mo- 
mentary wrath,  acute,  animated,   elo- 
quent, and  endued  with  considerable 
talents :  but  owing  to  that  fickleness  of 
disposition  common  to  the  Descendants 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  they  are  said  to 
be  less  pre-eminent  in  arts  and  sciences 
than  perseverance  might  make  them. 
They  are  proud  of  what  their  country 
once  was,  and  by  no  means  deficient  in 
that  chivalrous  spirit  which  might,  if 
encouraged,  render  them  again  a  pow- 
erful People.  They  are  accused  of  an 
unwarrantable  propensity  to  jealousy, 
originating,  perhaps,  from  their  being 
too  sensitive. 

In  eating  and  drinking,  the  modern 
Sicilians,  unlike  their  Ancestors,  are 
very  temperate,  and  appear  to  indulge 
in  but  few  luxuries.  For  hospitality  to 
Strangers  they  were,  however,  always 
famed;  and  respecting  this  virtue  the 
present  race  have  not  degenerated  from 
their  Ancestors;  as  the  poorest  Sicilian 
Peasant  will  offer  the  best  of  every  thing 
his  cottage  affords  to  the  Traveller  who 
pauses  at  his  door. 

A  striking  instance  of  hospitality  in  a 
much  higher  rank  of  life  demands  no- 
tice. The  Author  of  the  foregoing 
Pages,  with  the  Viscountess  Ashhrook 
and  Miss  Flower,  whom  she  had  the 
honour  of  accompanying  round  the 
Island,  were  on  their  way  from  Catania 
to  Trapani;  and,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  provided  at  the  first  named 
Town  with  bad  mules  and  worthless 
muleteers,  they  were  unable  to  reach 
their  destined  sleeping-place,  Calta- 
girone.  The  weather,  too,  was  bad,  for 
it  rained  torrents;  and  the  Muleteers, 
seeing  their  Mules  slide  at  every  step, 
declared"they  could  notproceed  farther 
than  the  country  residence  of  the  Ca- 
valiereAntoninoGrimaldiColonna,who 
often  sheltered  distressed  Travellers, 
and  whose  old  Castle  was  close  at  hand." 
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Without  longer  delay,  into  the  Cava- 
liere's  farm-yard  they  marehed, conduct- 
ing their  Mules  and  Passengers  to  the 
door  of  his  dwelling.  The  Cavalierc  and 
his  family,  on  hearing  the  mule-bells, 
ran  down  theirGrecian  outside  staircase 
(which  was  deluged  with  rain  j  to  receive 
and  make  welcome  their  troublesome 
and  uninvited  guests,  instantly  provid- 
ing the  best  meal  their  larder  could 
furnish,  and  resigning  their  own  beds  to 
the  Author's  Friends  and  herself;  doing 
the  whole  with  an  alacrity  which  doubled 
the  obligation. 

The  Sicilian  Peasants  are,  generally 
speaking,  civil,  sober,  and  honest;  and 
their  manners,  customs,  and  domestic 
economy,  are  said  to  be  at  this  moment 
whatTheocritus  represents  them.  These 
Peasants  appear  to  live  chiefly  on  goats' 
milk,  fruit,  kitchen  vegetables,  and 
bread;  as  do  the  inhabitants  of  country 
villages. 

Against  one  description  of  Peasants, 
called  Lettiga-men  and  Muleteers,  Tra- 
vellers should,  however,  be  guarded;  as 
nothing  but  the  check  of  an  intelligent, 
spirited,  and  respectable  Guide,  who 
hires  and  pays  them  for  his  Employers, 
can  keep  Ihese  knavish  Boors  in  order. 

The  costume  of  the  Female  Peasants 
of  Sicily  is  Grecian,  unless  it  be  in  large 
Towns,  where  the  Spanish  Mantilla  is 
almost  universally  worn  in  the  streets 
and  churches. 

Black  leather,  or  oilskin  cloaks,  with 
pointed  Capuchin-hoods,  are  worn  in 
badweather  by  every  Sicilian  horseman. 

PARTICULARS  RELATIVE   TO  TRAVEL- 
LING  IN   SICILY. 

A  Lettiga,  the  national  carriage  of  this 
Island,  holds  two  persons,  and  is  in 
shape  something  like  the  body  of  a  Vis- 
a-vis.  This  Vehicle,  provided  with  poles 
resembling  those  of  a  Sedan-chair,  is 
carried  by  Porter-mules,  as  the  body  of 
a  travelling-carriage  was,  in  past  times, 
conveyed  over  the  Mont-Cenis.  Two 
Mules  go  before,  and  one  behind,  ac- 
companied by  a  Muleteer  on  fool, 
armed  with  a  stick  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  long,  to  guide  the  Mules ;  while  an- 
other Muleteer  rides  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalcade.  A  Lettiga  goes  up  and  down 
every  hill,  however  precipitous,  passes 
at  the  brink  of  precipices,  and  fre- 
quently fords  torrents;  it  is  requisite 


therefore  that  this  Vehicle,  and  espe- 
cially its  poles,  should  be  in  good  condi- 
tion ;  and  it  is  likewise  requisite  that  the 
Porter-mules  should  be  thoroughly 
broken-in,  powerful,  and  quiet.  Mule- 
bells  are  hung  in  a  triangular  form  on 
the  back  of  the  lcadingmule,and  some- 
times prevent  the  muleteers  from  hear- 
ing when  called  to;  but  the  greatest  in- 
convenience of  a  Lettiga  is  that  Ladies 
can  neither  get  into  norout  of  it,  unless 
aided  by  a  Muleteer's  knee  to  step  upon, 
or  a  chair.  The  motion  of  the  Vehicle 
resembles  that  of  a  donkey,  and  is  not, 
to  persons  in  general,  fatiguing:  beside 
which,  the  circumstance  of  being  de- 
fended from  the  rays  of  the  sun  is  very 
advantageous  to  Travellers. 

Saddles  and  bridles,  whether  for  La- 
dies or  Gentlemen  who  mean  to  ride, 
should  be  hired  at  Naples;  as  pack- 
saddles  only  can  be  obtained  in  Sicily, 
unless  by  accident.  Panniers  composed 
of  matting,  to  preserve  baggage  from 
injury  when  placed  on  mules,  may  not 
only  be  purchased  at  Palermo,  but 
likewise  at  Messina,  and  in  several  large 
towns. 

Other  necessaries  for  Travellersin  Si- 
cily arc,  leather  sheets,  linen  sheets, 
table-linen,  towels,  coarse  cloths  for 
kitchen-use,  iron  stew-pans  and  covers, 
one  of  them  large  enough  for  boiling 
fish,  a  small  gridiron,  a  block-tin  tea- 
kettle, tea-pot,  and  coffee-pot,  common 
strong  knives  and  forks,  box  spoons  and 
three-pronged  box  forks,  silver  tea- 
spoons, a  lantern  with  wire  on  the  out- 
side to  protect  the  glass,  a  tinder-box 
provided  with  matches  and  the  tinder 
of  the  country,  which  is  excellent; 
common  strong  cups  and  saucers,  the 
former  without  handles,  rummers  of 
double  flint-glass,  or  Bohemian  crystal. 
Sugar,  tea,  coffee,  potted  butter,  Maca- 
roni, Parmesan  cheese,  hams,  bacon, 
and  pigs'  faces;  all  of  which  should  be 
taken  from  Naples,  or  the  Piano  di 
Sorrento.  It  is  also  requisite  for  Tra- 
vellers to  purchase  butchers'  meat  and 
poultry  in  the  large  towns  of  Sicily,  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  to  find  the  latter,  and 
impossible  to  procure  the  former,  in 
country  villages. 

Large  double  silk  parasols,  straw 
hats,  and  bonnets  double-lined  with 
thick  English  post-paper,  are  needful 
securities  at  all  seasons,  in  Sicily,  against 
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a  coup  du  soleil :  and  some  Travellers, 
who  do  not  regard  Ihe  expense  of  an 
extra-mule,  take  mattresses,  though 
they  are  seldom  required,  except  on 
ascending  Jitna. 

Letters  of  recommendation  to  the 
Consuls,  Vice-Consuls,  and  Bankers  re- 
siding in  this  Island,  are  highly  advan- 
tageous to  Travellers; and  Passports  on 
leaving  Naples  for  Sicily,  and  on  leaving 
Messina  to  visit  Reggio,  or  the  Lipari 
Isles,  are  indispensable. 

SICILIAN  MONEY. 

1  piastre  of  Naples  makes  Tari 
of  Sicily 12 

10  grani  of  Naples  make  Tari    1 

5  ditto Carlini    1 

1  grana     .     makes  Baiocchi    1 

122  ditto Grani    1 

1  grana  of  Sicily  makes  Piccoli   6 

Each  of  the  Tari  is  worth  twenty  Gra- 
ni of  Sicily. 

The  usual  price  for  a  Job-carriage  at 
Palermo,  Girgenti,  Siracusa,  and  Mes- 
sina, is  two  piastres  and  a  half  per  day. 
The  usual  price  for  a  strong  travelling- 
Caleche,  with  three  good  horses,  four 
inside,  and  one  outside  place,  a  net 
fixed  like  a  well  to  contain  baggage,  and 
a  Boy  who  goes  behind  to  take  care  of 
it,  is  from  five  ducals  to  five  piastres 
a  day,  Barriers  and  passage  of  rivers  in- 
clusive, but  not  buonamano. 

Nine  Sicilian  Grani  are  paid  at  every 
Barrier  for  a  carriage  with  three  horses ; 
and  for  everyLettiga  and  its  three  mules, 
which  pass  a  river  in  a  Pont-volant, 
the  fixed  price  is  two  Tari.  Each  Bag- 
gage or  Saddle-mule  pays  three  Grani 
ofSicily. 

The  usual  fee  given  to  Forders  who 
precede  a  Lettiga  through  a  river  is  six 
Tari. 

At  Palermo  the  prices  charged  at 
Hotels  were,  in  1834,  as  follows. 
Breakfast,  consisting  of  eggs,  milk, 
bread,  and  sometimes  honey,  for  Mas- 
ters, three  Tari  —  dinner,  eight  Tari  — 
board  for  a  servant,  per  day,  six  Tari— 
and  an  apartment  containing  one 
Master's  bed-room,  two  Servants'  bed- 
rooms, and  one  sitting-room,  twelve 
Tari  per  day. 

At  Girgenti  the  prices  charged  by 
each  of  the  two  Landlords  of  The  Leone 
d'oro  were,  for  a  Master's  bed-room 
lour  Tari— for  aServant's  bed-room  two 


Tari— and  for  oil,  fire -wood,  and  the  use 
of  a  kitchen,  the  charge  was  very  high. 

At  Siracusa  the  price  at  that  excellent 
Inn,  11  Sole,\\as  for  a  Master's  breakfast 
four  Tari  —  dinner,  eight  Tari —  bed- 
room, six  Tari — board  and  lodging  for  a 
Servant,  per  day,  nine  Tari. 

At  Catania,  in  Abbale's  comfortable 
Hotel,  the  price  was,  for  Master's  break- 
fast, three  Tari — dinner,  eight  Tari— 
bed-room,  four  Tari.  Board  and  lodging 
for  a  Servant,  per  day,  from  seven  to 
eight  Tari. 

At  Messina,  in  The  Leone  d'oro,  the 
prices  were,  for  a  Master's  breakfast, 
three  Tari — dinner,  six  Tari — bed-room, 
four  Tari — board  and  lodging  for  a  Ser- 
vant, per  day,  eight  Tari. 

At  Country  Inns,  where  nothing  is 
usually  found  except  beds,  the  price  of 
a  Master's  bed  is  three  Tari,  of  a  Ser- 
vant's bed,  two  Tari;  and  for  Charcoal, 
with  the  use  of  a  kitchen,  the  charge 
ought  to  be  proportionate  to  the  trou- 
ble given,  and  the  eharcoal  required. 

For  a  large  boat  at  Syracuse,  to  visit 
the  Source  of  the  Anapus,  the  price  is 
twenty  Tari ;  for  a  small  boat  half  that 
sum. 

The  Abate  Lopresti,  who  frequently 
has  the  kindness  to  act  as  Cicerone  to 
Travellers  at  Agrigentum,  does  not  like 
to  be  remunerated  by  money,  unless  it 
be  presented  in  the  shape  of  a  subscrip- 
tion for  a  Work  he  is  about  to  publish 
respecting  the  Antiquities  of  Agri- 
gentum. 

Signor  Politi,  the  Cicerone  at  Syra- 
cuse, expects,  as  a  remuneration,  one 
piastre  a-day;  and  both  these  Gentle- 
men require  a  place  in  the  carriage  of 
the  Party  they  conduct. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what 
ought  to  be  the  price  of  Mules  and  the 
national  conveyance  called  a  Lettiga, 
when  hired  by  the  day;  because  Mule- 
teers always  endeavour  to  over-reach, 
and  charge  a  much  higher  price  to 
Strangers  than  to  the  Natives  of  the 
country.  The  former,  however,  seem 
usually  to  give  for  every  Saddle  or  Bag- 
gage Mule,  per  day,  on  travelling-days 
eight  Tari;  on  halting-days  half-price; 
and  six  Tari  per  day  for  returning  home 
unladen.  A  very  good  Lettiga  and  strong 
quiet  porter-mules  are  seldom  pro- 
cured under  twenty-four  Tari  a-day  for 
travelling-days  (twenty-six,  indeed,  is 
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more  commonly  demanded);  from  twen- 
ty to  twenty-two  for  resting-days,  and 
the  same,  per  day,  for  returning  home 
unladen.  A  particularly  strong  and  safe 
Lcltigawas,  in  1834,  lobe  hired  atCal- 
tagirone;  and  the  Muleteers  belonging 
to  this  Town  are  the  best  in  Sicily;  at 
Catania  they  are  the  worst. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  superfluous  to 
warn  Travellers  against  believing  the 
tales  usually  poured  into  their  ears  by 
Lettiga-men  respecting  Bandits,  who 
are  rarely  met  with  in  Sicily;  though, 
during  the  Spring  of  1834,  a  gang  of 
Ruffians,  headed  by  three  persons  nam- 
ed Palombi,  broke  into  and  pillaged  a 
couple  of  Convents;  a  circumstance  the 
less  extraordinary  as  the  Sicilians  often 
deposit  their  portable  wealth  with  reli- 
gious Communities. 

ROUTE  ROUND  THE  SEA -COAST  OF  SICILY, 
FROM  MESSINA  TO  CATANIA,  IN  A  CA- 
LECFIE  WITH  THREE  HORSES  —  FROM 
CATANIA  TO  TRAPANI  IN  A  LETTIGA— 
AND  FROM  TRAPANI  IN  A  CALECHE  TO 
PALERMO;  BETWEEN  THE  MIDDLE  OF 
APRIL  AND  THE  MIDDLE  OF  MAY. 

1st  day.  Giardini*,^)  miles  35.  Inn 
All  Uso  del  Paese.  At  the  distance 
of  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
Giardini,  Travellers  usually  quit  their 
carriages  in  order  to  mount  by  a  steep 
ascent  on  the  right,  to  the  Temple  of 
Apollo,  the  ancient  Town,  and  the 
Theatre  of  Taurominium  ;  whence,  as 
already  mentioned,  a  rugged  path 
leads  to  Giardini. 

2d  day.  AciReale+,m\\es20.  Cata- 
nia*, miles  16.    Inns.   The  Crown 

—  The  Elephant. 

3d  day.  Case  Nuove+.  A  Stable  for 
mules.  Between  Catania  and  thisHam- 
letTravellers cross  the Samethus, now 
called  the  Giaretta,  in  a  Pont-volant. 

—  Siracusa*,  miles  42.  Inn,  II  Sole. 
4th  day.    Palazzolo*,  miles  24.    Road 

bad.  Remains  of  the  ancient  Town 
of  Acra  within  half  a  mile  of  Pa- 
lazzolo, and  very  interesting,  espe- 
cially its  Tombs.  Only  one  small 
Inn. 
5th  day.  Chiaramonte*,  miles  24. 
Road  indifferent.  Only  one  small 
inn. 


6lhday.  Terranova*,20.  Road  good. 
Inn,  The  English  Hotel. 

7th  day.  Ca'ltagirone*,  24.  Three 
Inns;  that  in  the  Market-place,  kept 
by  a  Palcrmitan  named  Giuseppe, 
was,  in  1834,  the  best. 

8lh  day.  Licata*,  miles  18.  Best  Inn, 
The  Hotel  de  Londres.  Travellers 
pass  the  Salso,  anciently  the  Himera, 
in  a  Pont-volant,  previous  to  their 
arrival  at  Licala. 

9th  day.  Girgenti*,  miles  26.  Two 
Inns:  that  kept  by  Maestro  Pietro, 
the  Bishop's  Cook,  was,  in  1834,  the 
best.  During  this  day's  journey  Let- 
tiga-men usually  bait  their  mules  at 
Palma,  twelve  miles  from  Licata.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
ascent  to  Girgenti. 

10th  day.  Monte  Alegro*,  miles  18. 
This  Hamlet,  which  stands  at  the  foot 
of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  an- 
cient Fortress,  does  not  possess  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  an  Hotel.  Two 
small  private  houses,  however,  re- 
ceive Travellers :  that  which  belongs 
to  a  very  civil  Clergyman  is  clean, 
and  notwithstanding  its  diminutive 
size,  comfortable  ;  the  other  is  mise- 
rably dirty. 

Monte  Alegro,  so  called  because  ex- 
empt from  Malaria,  suffers  almost 
yearly  depredations  from  Corsairs, 
who  land  near  the  Hamlet  and  steal 
the  cattle. 

11th  day.  Sciacca',  miles  24.  Inns, 
The  Locanda  del  Sartore,  and  that 
of  Alberto  Modica.  Travellers  pass 
the  Castle  of  Daedalus,  situated  on  a 
Hill  to  the  right,  as  they  approach 
Sciacca. 

12th  day.  Selinuntium*,  miles 21.  The 
approach  to  these  stupendous  Piles  of 
Ruins  was,  in  April,  1834,  completely 
covered  with  a  dwarf  plant  in  full 
flower,  resembling  the  Gum  Cystus. 
A  Gentleman  at  Selinuntium,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  kindly  allows  Tra- 
vellers to  shelter  themselves  in  his 
Casino  while  they  take  refreshments. 
—  Castel  Vetrano*,  miles  7.  Inn, 
The  Locanda  of  Don  Viccnzo. 

13th  day.  Marsala*,  miles  26.  Two 
Inns;  one  on  the  outside  of  the  Walls 
being  large,  but  dirty;  the  other, 
within  the  Walls,  small,  but  tolerably 


(«)  Sleeping-places  are  marked  with  an  asterisk;  baiting-places  with  a  cross. 
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clean.  Travellers,  on  leaving  Gastel 
Vetrano,  usually  go  to  the  Stone  Quar- 
ry near  Campobello,  a  distance  of  six 
miles,  thence  proceeding  to  Mazzara, 
six  miles  farther,  and  from  Mazzara 
to  Marsala. 

14th  day.  Trapani*,  miles  18.  Two 
Inns.  That  called  The  Leone,  in  the 
Largo  del  Castello  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Town,  contains  several  small  and 
dirty  rooms;  the  other,  in  the  High 
Street,  is  cleaner,  and  contains  a  Res- 
taurant. 

AtTrapani  commences  an  excellent 
Carriage-road  to  Palermo;  but,  by 
changinga  Leltiga  for  a  Caleche,  Tra- 
vellers unprovided  with  saddles  risk 
losing  the  pleasure  of  visWmgJEgesta, 
and  seeing  the  most  majestic  ancient 
Edifice  which  now  adorns  Sicily;  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  at  Calatafimi, 
fourmilesfromJE'(/esfa,  and  where  the 
Vetturini  stop  to  bait,  to  find  any  con- 
veyance, except  a  mule  with  a  pack- 
saddle. 

15th  day.  Calatafimi-}-,  miles  26.  Two 
Inns,  both  bad:  that  called  The  Se- 
gesta  is  perhaps  the  better  of  the  two. 
Near  Calatafimi,  on  ascending  a  hill, 
and  opposite  to  the  mile-stone  num- 
bered 44,  the  Carriage-road  passes 
within  sight  of  the  Basilica  ofsEgesta, 
which,  though  some  miles  off,  makes 
a  most  impressive  figure. — Alcamo  *, 
miles  11.  Inn,  kept  by  a  respectable 
Abate  clean  and  comfortable. 

16th  day.  Partinico+,  miles  10. — 
Palermo*,  miles  21.  Inns,  Page's 
English  Hotel— French  Hotel. 

From  Partinico  the  road  ascends 
for  seven  miles,  displaying  beautiful 
scenery:  it  then  descends  for  twelve 
miles,  passing  through  Monreale, 
where  the  Vetturini  are  always  willing 
to  stop  half  an  hour,  that  Travellers 
may  see  its  Cathedral  and  Benedictine 
Convent. 

Innkeepers  and  Muleteers  always  ad- 
vise Travellers  to  follow  the  Route  be- 
tween Catania  and  Caltagirone  detailed 
at  length  in  the  foregoing  pages,  by 
sleeping  the  first  night  at  Lentini,  in- 
stead of  going  from  Catania  to  Siracusa 
in  one  day,  which  good  mules  can  al- 
ways accomplish;  especially  if,  on  set- 
ling  out,  they  take  the  road  by  the  sea- 
side, which,  as  already  mentioned,  is 


shorter,  and  better  than  the  upper  road, 
unless  the  weather  be  stormy. 

Muleteers  likewise  counsel  Travellers, 
on  leaving  Siracusa  for  Girgenti,  to  re- 
turn to  Lentini,  in  order  to  get  into  the 
best  road;  thus  sleeping  in  that  pes- 
tiferous ai/a  second  night :  this,  how- 
ever, is  unnecessary,  and  as  the  ancient 
Leontium,  the  modern  Lentini,  and  its 
Lake,  furnish  nothing  very  attractive, 
and  the  direct  road  to  Girgenti,  through 
Palazzolo,  abounds  with  objects  of  in- 
terest, and,  moreover,  as  the  only  great 
objection  to  this  road  is  its  being  ex- 
tremely rocky  nearPalazzolo, Travellers 
who  do  not  dislike  walking  occasionally 
might,  perhaps,  find  that  the  most  judi- 
cious plan  is  to  take  the  direct  road. 

ROUTE  FROM   CATANIA  TO   THE   SUMMIT 
OF  JiTNA. 

Nicolosi,  miles  12— hours  employed  in 
going,  either  in  a  Lettiga  or  on  a 
Mule,  two  and  three  quarters. 

Casa  della  Neve,  miles  7— Win  ter  sleep- 
ing-place. Hours  employed  in  riding, 
one  and  three  quarters. 

Casa  degl'  Inglesi,  miles  8 — summer 
sleeping-place.  Hours  employed  in 
riding,  two  and  three  quarters. 

Walk  to  the  summit  of  the  Cone,  hours 
one  a  half. 

Descent  to  the  Torre  del  Filosofo, 
Val  delBue,  Nicolosi,  and  Catania, 
hours  ten,  and  sometimes  more ;  be- 
cause the  intense  cold  on  the  summit 
of  Mina  is  so  apt  to  affect  the  health, 
that  Travellers  are  often  compelled 
to  pause  either  at  the  Casa  degl'  In- 
glesi, or  the  Casa  della  Neve,  in  or- 
der to  recover  themselves. 

A  Party  who  ascended  to  the  top  of 
the  Cone,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May, 
found  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  at 
half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  50  1]2° 
— at  eleven,  45°— at  half-past  twelve, 
41 1?2 >— at  two  in  the  morning,  30° — 
at  thirty-five  minutes  past  two,  near 
the  Casa  degl'  Inglesi,  27  1?2°— at  a 
quarter  before  four,  at  the  Casa  degl' 
Inglesi,  20°— and  on  the  summit  of  the 
Mountain  at  five  o'clock  19  122°. 

To  shorten  the  time  spent  in  the  cold 
Regions  of  .Etna,  and  likewise  to  avoid 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  carrying 
mattresses  and  coverlids  thither,  Tra- 
vellers, capable  of  bearing  long-con- 
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linued  exercise,  should  set  out  from  Ca- 
tania about  noon,  proceed  to  Nicolosi, 
repose  there,  then  sup,  leave  Nicolosi 
seven  hours  before  sunrise,  proceed  to 
the  Casa  delta  Neve,  remain  there  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  only,  to  put  on  warm 
clothing,  thence  ride  to  tbe  Casa  degV 
Inglesi,  remain  there  half  an  hour 
only,  to  procure  hot  negus  or  soup,  and 
thence  walk  to  the  summit  of  the  Moun- 
tain. The  ascent  thus  managed  usually 
occupies  about  six  hours  and  three 
quarters. 

ROUTE       ROUND      THE       SEA-COAST     OF 

SICILY,    ON     MULES,    BETWEEN     THE 

LATTER      PART     OF     MAY      AND    THE 

EARLY  PART  OF  JULY,  1826. 

Miles  from     Hours  employed 
Palermo.  in  riding. 


1st  day.  Partinico  .  19  .  . 

Alcarno    .      .      .  12  .  . 

2d  day.  JEgesta      .  9  .  . 

Trapani     .      .      .  21  .  . 

3d  day.  Marsala       .  18  .  . 

4th  day.  Mazzara  .  12  .  . 

Stone  Quarry  8  .  . 

Castel  Vetrano    .  8  .  . 

5th  day.  Selinuntium    9  .  . 

Sciacca     .      .      .  21  .  . 

6th  day.  San  Pedro  19  .  . 

Siculiana.      .      .  11  .  . 

7lh  day.  Girgenti    .  12  .  . 

8th  day.  Palma     .  16  .  . 

"  Licata .      .      .      .  12  .  . 

9th  day.  Terranova  18  .  . 
10th  day.  A  stable 

for  mules       .      .  17  .  . 

Caltagirone    .     .  7  .  . 

11th  day.  A  Brook  .  17  .  . 

Lentini    9.      .      .  13  .  . 
12th  day.    A  water- 
ing-place .      .      .  17  .  . 

Sifacusa    .      .      .  13  .  . 
13th    day.       Scaro 

d'Agnuni .      .      .  24  .  . 

Catania      .      .      .  18  .  . 

14th  day.  Trizza    .  7  .  . 

Giarra .     .      .      .  17  .  . 
15th  day.   Franca- 

villa    .      .      .      .  18  .  . 

Giardini  .      .      .  10  .  . 
16lh  day.  A  water- 
ing-place,    going 

round    by   Tauro- 

miniuni     .      .      .  14  .  . 

Messina     .      .      .  20  .  . 

As  much  care  as  possible 
taken  to  give,  in  the  forcgoin 


5  1/4. 
3  1/2. 
3. 

6  3/4. 
6  1/2. 
2  324. 
2. 

2. 

2  2/2. 

3/4. 

3/4. 

3/4. 

1/2. 

1/4. 

1/2. 


4 
4 
2 
3 
5 
3 
5. 


3/4. 
3/4. 
1/2. 
3/4. 

3/4. 
3/4. 


6  1/2. 
4  1/4. 
2. 
3  1/2. 

5. 
3. 


5  1/4. 

5. 

has  been 
g  Routes, 


the  distances  from  place  to  place  with 
tolerable  accuracy;  but  on  extensive 
heaths  without  milestones  this  is  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  accomplish.  The  miles  of 
Sicily,  judging  from  the  milestones 
placed  on  carriage-roads,  are  not  quite 
so  long  as  the  ancient  Roman  mile. 

SHORT     CUT     FROM    GIRGENTI     TO    PA- 
LERMO. 

1st  day.  In  a  Lettiga,  or  on  a  Mule. 
The  road  lies  chiefly  in  the  bed  of  a 
torrent,  which  it  passes  and  re-passes 
above  thirty  times;  and  consequently 
this  road  is  not  practicable  during 
Winter,  and  occasionally  unsafe  in 
Spring  and  Autumn. 

2d  day.  A  good  Carriage-road  to  Pa- 
lermo. Travellers,  by  making  this 
short  cut,  lose  the  sight  of  Selinun- 
tium. 

CARRIAGE-ROADS. 

ROUTE  FROM  PALERMO  TO  MESSINA, 
WITH  A  CALECHE  AND  THREE  HORSES. 

1st  day.  Villafrati*.  A  bad  Inn  with 
a  good  Stable. 

2d  day.    Manganaro  -J-. 
Vallelunga  *.    A  bad  Inn  ;  but  beds 
may  be  procured  at  private  houses. 

3d  day.    Sa.Caterina+.    Inn  (<  toler- 
able;" by  which  word  is  meant  little 
more  than  a  shelter  from  sun  and 
rain. 
Alia  Misericordia. 

4th  day.   Leonforte  + .    A  good  Inn. 
Regalbuto  *.     A  bad  Inn,  but  beds 
may  be  procured  at  private  houses. 

5th  day.    Aderno  +•    Inn  tolerable. 
Randazzo  *.      Travellers   may  get 
beds  here,  though  not  good  ones. 

6th  day.  Piedimonte  +.  Inn  tolerable. 
Locanda delMessinese*.    Tolerable. 

7th  day.    Messina. 

Reside  the  Inns  and  Raiting-places  al- 
ready mentioned,  on  this  road,  are  the 
following :  Ponte  di  Yicari,  a  Stable  an- 
nexed to  a  corn-chandler's  shop— the 
Locanda  di  Potenza,  a  new  and  clean 
Inn;  but  if  Travellers  cannot  reach  it 
they  may  sleep  at  Yillarosa— Nissuria,  a 
bad  Inn— Aggira,  ditto— Bronte,  ditto— 
Linguagrossa,  ditto— Giardini,  Al  Uso 
del  Paese,  a  clean  Inn— Letojanni,  a  bad 
Inn— Capo  di  S.  Alessio,  a  place  where 
provender  and  good  fish  may  be  pro- 
cured. 
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Persons  who  make  the  Tour  of  Sicily, 
during  fine  weather,  find  it  pleasanter 
and  more  economical  to  dine  out  of 
doors  on  cold  meat  in  a  shady  situation 
and  near  a  spring  or  stream  of  good 
water,  than  in  a  Country  Hotel. 

ROAD  FROM  PALERMO  TO  MESSINA,  WITH 
THE  DISTANCE  OF  EVERY  TOWN  AND 
VILLAGE  FROM   THE  CAPITAL. 

Miles  of  Sicily. 

Misilmeri 9 

Ogliastro 16 

Yillafrati 22 

Ponte  di  Vicari 30 

Fondaco  diManganaro.      .      .  37 

Fondaco  della  Gulf  a    ...  49 

Vallelunga 58 

Santa  Caterina 80 

Villarosa .      .            ....  91 

Locanda  di  Potenza.      ...  90 

Leonforte.      .      ,      .      .      .      .  115 

Nissuria 120 

Aggira,  Birth-place  ofDiodorus 

Siculus 125 

Regalbuto 135 

Aderno 151 

Bronte 162 

Randazzo       .      .      .      ,      .      .173 

Linguagrossa 186 

Piedimonte 189 

Giardini 198 

Letojanni 202 

Fondaco  del  Prete    ....  205 

Capo  S.  Alessio 208 

Bucalo 210 

BagnidiAli 215 

Borgo  di  Scaletta    .      .      .      .219 

Mil* 225 

Porta  Eustachia  di  Messina     .  231 

Torre  di  Faro     .      .      .      .      .  240 

ROAD  FROM  PALERMO  TO  TRAPANI, 
WITH  THE  DISTANCE  OF  EVERY  TOWN 
AND  VILLAGE  FROM  THE  CAPITAL. 

Miles  of  Sicily. 

Monreale 4 

Borgetto 17 

Partinico 18 

Alcamo 31 

Calatafimi 42 

Trapani 68 

ROAD  FROM  PALERMO  TO  TERMINI,  WITn 
THE  DISTANCE  OF  EVERY  TOWN  AND 
VILLAGE  FROM  THE  CAPITAL. 

Miles  of  Sicily. 


Ficarazzi. 


Bagheria.   ........      9 


MALTA.  [Ch.  XIII. 

I  Miles  of  Sicily. 

Solanto jo 

Altavilla 14 

Trabia 21 

Termini 24 

STEAM- PACKETS. 

One  of  these  Vessels,  during  Spring, 
Summer,  and  Autumn,  usually  goes  from 
Naples  to  Palermo,  or  Messina,  once  a 
fortnight;  and  the  price  paid  hy  a  first 
class  Passenger  for  going  was,  in  1834, 
twenty  ducats;  and  by  a  second  class 
Passenger  twelve  ducats. 

These  Vessels  (the  Real  Ferdinando, 
and  Francesco  Primo)  make,  during  the 
latter  part  of  Spring,  a  voyage  to  Mes- 
sina, returning  by  Syracuse,  Malta,  Gir- 
genti,  and  Palermo:  or  to  Palermo  in 
the  first  place,  and  thence  to  other 
Ports  of  Sicily,  and  likewise  to  Malta, 
that  Passengers  may  see  most  of  the 
principal  Antiquities  of  Sicily,  and  also 
visit  Malta.  This  practice  seems  likely 
to  be  continued;  and  therefore  the  fol- 
lowing short  account  of  Malta,  under 
English  Government,  may  not,  perhaps, 
prove  unwelcome  to  the  Public. 

MALTA. 

Malta  and  its  dependencies  consist 
of  three  Islands;  Malta  itself,  originally 
called  Melita,  either  from  the  goodness 
of  its  honey,  or  in  honour  of  one  of  the 
Daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris;  Gozo, 
anciently  Gaulos;  and  Comino,  once 
known  by  the  name  of  Ephwstia. 

This  little  group  of  Islands  abounds 
with  interesting  souvenirs,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  comprehended  the  long- 
sought  Atlantis,  and  the  Ogygia  of  Ca- 
lypso. Saint  Paul  was  shipwrecked  here, 
and  resided  three  months  with  Publius, 
the  Roman  Governor,  by  whom  he  was 
hospitably  treated,  and  who  afterwards 
became  a  Martyr  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Malta,  according  to  Homer,  was  in  the 
first  instance  peopled  by  Phaeacians. 
In  1519,  b.  c.  the  Phaenicians  took  pos- 
session of  it.  In  736  b.  c.  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Greeks,  who  maintained 
it  till  528,  b.  c.  when  the  Carthaginians 
conquered  and  held  it  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  Punic  war,  at 
which  period  it  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Romans.  The  Vandals  took  pos- 
session of  it,  a.  d.  454;  but  were  ex- 
pelled ten  years  after   by  the  Goths, 
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from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  Belisarius. 
In  870,  the  Arabs  took  possession  of  it, 
and  introduced  the  Arabic  language, 
which  is  still  spoken  by  the  Natives. 

In  1120,  the  Normans  became  Mas- 
ters of  Malta.  Afterwards  it  successive- 
ly passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans, the  French,  and  the  Spaniards. 
In  1530,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  ced- 
ed it  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  Knights 
of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  a 
few  years  previously  been  expelled  from 
Rhodes  by  the  Sultan  Soleyman.  It  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  Knights  till 
1798,  when  it  was  taken  by  Napoleon 
on  his  way  to  Egypt:  and  finally,  in 
1800,  it  fell  into  the  power  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Malta  is  twenty  miles  in  length,  twelve 
in  breadth,  and  sixty  in  circumference: 
its  distance  from  Girgenti  being  ninety 
miles,  and  from  Cape  Passaro  fifty-four. 
Its  number  of  Inhabitants  amounts  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand; 
of  whom  about  eighteen  thousand  be- 
long to  Gozo. 

On  landing  at  Malta  there  is  no  trouble 
with  the  Custom-house;  baggage  being 
never  examined. 

The  best  Hotels  at  Valetta,  the  Capi- 
tal of  Malta,  are  Madame  Gouban's  Cla- 
rence Hotel,  in  the  Strada  Reale,  close. 
to  the  Palace,  the  Post -Office,  and 
Saint  George's  Square— This  Inn  con- 
tains hot  and  cold  Baths,  together  with 
a  Table  d'Hote,  and  a  good  Cook— Be- 
verley's Hotel,  in  the  Strada  Ponente, 
overlooking  the  Quarantine  Harbour; 
the  apartments  arc  spacious  and  good — 
Micalleff's  Hotel,  in  Strada  Stretla,  with 
hot  and  cold  Baths— Vicary's  Hotel,  in 
Strada  Vescovo— and  an  Hotel  and  Res- 
taurant at  the  corner  of  Strada  Teatro 
e  Forni,  kept  by  the  Messman  of  one  of 
the  Regiments  belonging  to  the  Garri- 
son. The  prices  usually  charged  at 
these  Hotels  are— for  breakfast,  fifteen 
pence  English  money ;  for  dinner,  from 
three  shillings  to  three  and  six-pence; 
for  an  apartment,  per  day,  from  five  to 
ten  shillings.  The  table-wines  are  those 
of  Sicily :  and  Marsala  is  charged  at  one 
shilling  the  bottle.  The  money  chiefly 
used  at  Malta  is  that  of  England;  but 
theNeapolitan  Piastre,  equal  to  four  and 
two -pence,  and  the  Spanish  Dollar, 
equal  to  four  and  four-pence,  likewise 
circulate  here.    The  original  Maltese 


currency  is  the  Scudo,  subdivided  into 
twelve Taris,  and  eachTari  into  twenty 
grani.  Twelve  Scudi  make  one  pound 
sterling,  and  are  consequently  equal  to 
one  and  eight-pence  each. 

House-rent  is  cheap:  from  twenty  to 
fifty  pounds  per  annum,  according  to 
the  size,  being  the  utmost  which  any 
person  ought  to  pay  for  a  house. 

Private  Lodgings  may  be  hired  for  five. 
shilIingsa-night;especiallyinthe(Strad{. 
Britanica,  No.  86. 

The  Market  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  excellent  beef  and  mutton  from 
Barbary,  veal  and  game  from  Sicily,  and 
a  great  variety  offish,  among  which  are 
the  delicate  Grand  Masters,  the  rock- 
cod,  barboni,  and  soles.  Good  oysters 
likewise  are  attainable  at  Valetta,  and 
occasionally  Alexandrian  turtles.  Lob- 
sters may  be  found  at  Gozo.  Fruits  and 
vegetables,  unknown  both  in  Italy  and 
England,  are  seen  in  the  Market  at 
Malta,  and  the  oranges  are  proverbially 
good,  particularly  those  of  the  man- 
darin and  egg  kind. 

The  best  mode  of  keeping  house  at 
Malta  is  to  hire  a  Cook,  paying  him  a 
certain  sum  per  day  for  every  thing 
which  may  be  wanted,  and  taking  his 
receipt  three  times  per  week. 

CUSTOMARY  PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS. 


Bread,  per  lb. 

Beef    .     .     . 

Mutton 

Fowls,  each    . 

Milk,  per  pint 

Rice,  per  pound 

Oil,  per   pint. 

Common  wine,  per  pint . 

Coffee,  per  pound 

Common  sugar,  per  pound 


s. 

d. 

0 

2 

0 
0 

1 

3  122 
3  1?4 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1  1|2 

2  1^2 
6 

0 

1 

1  3?4 
9 

0 

4  3*4 

The  carriages  in  general  use  are  ca- 
lecheswith  two  wheels  and  one  horse, 
by  whose  side  the  Driver  runs.  There 
are.  however,  a  few  four-wheeled  car- 
riages drawn  by  two  horses. 

A  four-wheeled  carriage,  by  $.  d. 

the  day  costs   ....  7  0 

By  the  half-day.     ...  4  2 

A  caleche  by  the  dav  costs.  3  6 
By  the  half  day.      ."..20 

A  riding-horse  per  day  costs  3  0 

By  the  half-day,      ...  2  0 

The  hire  of  a  boat  with  two  men  is, 
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according  to  the  established  tarif,  four- 
pence  an  hour. 

\mong  the  best  shops  ms  that  or  Ma- 
dame   le  Grand,    Milliner  and   Dress- 
maker, opposite  to  St.  John's  Church- 
that  of  Barbar,  Strada  San  Giovanni, 
where  bottled  wines,  porter,  and  gro- 
cery, are  sold— that  of  Paolo  Vella,  in 
Strada  Santa  Lucia,  where  haberdashery 
is  sold— that  of  Mrs.  Smith,  who  sells 
hosiery    and  childbed    linen— that  oi 
Giuseppe,  Strada  Reale,  Tailor— that  of 
Mrs.Watson,  Strada  Reale,  Bookseller— 
lhatofCretien,  Strada  Forni,  Jeweller 
and  Goldsmith-that  of  Dimeck,  Strada 
S.  Giovanni,  who  sells  Vases,  and  or- 
naments in  Malta-stone— that  of  Dar- 
manin,  Strada  Levante,  who  sells  Tables 
of  pietra  dura, Monuments,  etc.— that  o 
Pugens,  Strada  Reale,  Hatter— and  that 
of  Micallef,  under  the  Library  Arcades, 
who  sells  ices  and  preserved  truits. 

The  principal  Banking-house  is  that 
of  Bell,  Harris,  and  Co. 

Good  medical  advice  may  be  easily 
procured,  as  Doctor  Davy,  Brother  to 
the  late  Sir  Humphrey,  is  Physician  to 
the  Land  Forces,  and  Doctor  Lidell  Phy- 
sician to  the  Navy. 

The  Palace  at  La  Valletta  merits  no- 
tice :  it  forms  one  of  the  sides  of  St. 
George's  Square,  and  contains  severa 
Paintings  in  oil,  together  with  historical 
Frescos,  representing  various  achieve- 
ments of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  from  the 
ncriod  when  they  took  possession  of 
Rhodes;  and  likewise  several  of  their 
naval  combats  with  the  Moslems.  The 
Armoury  in  this  Palace  also  merits  no- 

tice. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  John, 
though  unpromising  on  the  outside,  is 
superb  within,  and  has  a  pavement  com- 
posed of  coloured  marhles,  representing 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Knights. 
Here  are  seen  the  Tombs  of  L'lsle  Adam, 
La  Valette,  etc.  . 

The  Government  Library  contains  a 
large  collection  of  valuable  Books,  and 
some  Antiquities  found  in  the  Island. 
This  Library  is  open  to  the  Public ;  and, 
by  paying  five  shillings  half-yearly, 
books  may  be  taken  home  to  read. 

Adjoining  isthe  Garrison-Library,  to 
which  Strangers,  on  being  proposed  by 
a  Member,  and  on  paying  five  shillings 
a-month,  are  admitted. 

The  Monuments  raised  to  the  memory 
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of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings,  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  etc., 
may  be  seen  on  the  Fortifications  :  and 
cut  out  of  the  Rock  under  the  Works, 
are  large  Vaults,  where  corn  sufficient 
for  three  years'  consumption  is  kept. 

The  Ospizio,  or  Poor-house,  to  which 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  is  attached,  and 
the  House  of  Industry  for  Poor  Chil- 
dren, merit  notice;  as  likewise  does  the 
Botanic  Garden. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Harbour 
are  the  celebrated  Lines  ofCottonera, 
the  Dock-yard,  Fort  Saint  Angelo,  etc. 
and  at  the  point  which  separates  the 
Great  Harbour  from  the  Quarantine 
Harbour  stands  Fort  Saint  Elmo,  oppo- 
site to  which  is  PointDragut,  where  the 
famousTurkish  Admiral  thus  named  was 
killedduringthe  siege ofMalta,in  1565. 
Higher  up  is  Fort  Manuel,  and  close  to 
that,  the  Lazz<retto,  where  Tra- 
vellers, arriving  from  the  Levant',  are 
comfortably  lodged  for  half  a  crown 
aday. 

The  interior  of  the  Island  contains 
many  places  worth  visiting,  among 
which  are  the  Villa  and  Gardens  be- 
longing to  the  Governor,  and  situated 
at  Saint  Antonio— the  ancient  Capital  of 
Malta,  called  Civitd  Vecchia,  or  Citd 
Notabile,  where  may  be  seen  Saint 
Paul's  Cave;  Catacombs;  the  Cathedral; 
remains  of  ancient  Temples;  a  Crucifii 
brought  from  Rhodes,  and  the  House  of 
Industry  established  by  the  Bishop  of 
Malta.  4t  some  distance  is  Boschetto, 
with  a  Nursery  for  Silkworms;  and 
westward  of  Valetta  is  Saint  Paul's 
Bay,  and  what  the  Natives  call  Calypso's 

Cave.  „       ,'-, 

Gozo  contains  a  Town  founded,  ac- 
cording to  report,  by  the  Sister  of  Dido 
—a  famous  double  Phoenician  Temple, 
now  called  "The Giant's  Tower"— and 
some  Catacombs. 

The  roads  at  Malta  and  at  Gozo  are, 
generally  speaking, tolerably  good;  and 
the  Society  at  Malta  is  very  good. 

Strangers  are  received  with  hospita- 
lity :  Balls,  Concerts,  and  Soirees,  fol- 
low each  other  during  winter  in  rapid 
succession;  and  there  likewise  is  an 
Italian  Opera. 

At  the  Auberge  de  Provence  a  Club 
has  been  established,  to  which  Strangers 
are  introduced  for  a  Month,  on  being 
presented  by  a  Member. 
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The  Island 
Rabbits. 

A  Steam-packet  with  the  Malta  Mail 
leaves  England  on  the  third  of  every 
month,  touches  at  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and 


Algiers;  reaches  Malta  about  the  six- 
teenth or  seventeenth ;  goes  on  to  Patras 
and  the  Ionian  Islands;  returns  to 
Malta  about  the  twenty-seventh,  and 
starts  again  for  England  the  next  day 


RETURN  TO  ENGLAND,  THROUGH  GERMANY. 

Journey  by  the  Via  Flaminia,  from  Rome  through  Perugia  to  Florence.— Objects  best  worth 
notice  on  that  road.— Hannibal's  Route  inlo  Italy. — Journey  from  Florence  to  Dresden. — 
Ferrara.— Rovigo.— Padua.— Baths  of  Abano.— Arqua.— Venice.— Objects  most  worthy  of 
notice.— Basilica  di  San  Marco.— Campanile.— Palazzo  ex- DucaJe.— Accademia  delle  Belle 
Arti.— Chiese  de'  Gesuili  — de'  Carmelitani  — del  Carmine— di  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  — di  S. 
Giorgio  Maggiore  —  del  Redentore—  di  S.  Maria  della  Salute.  —  Palazzi,  Pisani  Morcta  — 
Grimani— Barberigo.— Scuola  di  San  Rocco.— Palazzo Manfrini. — Arsenale.— Promenades. 
—Theatres.— Hotels.— Water.— Conegliano.— Pordenon.— Tagliamento.— San  Tommaso.  — 
Ponleba— Cu  tom-house there.— Villaeh.— Beds  and  Provisions  in  Germany.— Table-linen. 
— Peasantry.—  Country  Towns,  etc.  —  Klagenfurt.  —  Friesach.  —  Judenburg.—  Leoben.— 
Merzhofen.— Schotlwien.- Traskirken.- Vienna.— Custom-house.— Holels.-Ealing-houses. 
—Coffee-houses.— Lodging-houses.— Population.— Climate.— Water.— Fountains,  etc.- -Ca- 
thedral, and  other  Churches.— Imperial  Residence.— Jewel-Office. -Cabinet  of  Natural 
History.-  Public  Library. — Belv^dereGallery  of  Paintings.— Belvedere  ancient  Armoury.— 
Lichtenstein,  and  other  private  Galleries.— Great  Arsenal.— Hdtel  d(s  Invalides.--Porcelaiu- 
Manufacture.— Theatres.— Fauxburghs.— Church  ofSt. Charles. —Summer  Palaces  of  Princes 
Schwartzenberg  and  Lichtenstein.— Prater.— Augarten.— Schcenbrunn.-^National  Dish.— 
Austrian  Wines.  —  Distance  from  Florence  to  Vienna.  -  Baden.  —  Stockerau.  —  Znaim.  — 
Schelletau.  —  Iglau.—  Sleeken.—  Czaslau.— Planian.  —  Prague.—  Population.-  Objects  best 
worth  notice.— Inns.  -New  Post-road  from  Prague  to  ilresden.— Inns. -Saxon  peasants- 
—Dresden.- Custom  house.— DistancefromVienoa.-Population.— Architecture.  R  ligion. 
—Objects  best  worth  a  Traveller's  attention.- Mode  of  obtaining  Admittance  to  the  Picture- 
Gallery,  etc.— List  of  some  of  the  most  striding  Pictures.— Treasury.— Cabinet  of  antique 
Sculpture.  —  Dresden  Porcelain.  — Theatres. —  Distance  from  Dresden  to  Berlin.  -Voyage 
down  the  Elbe  to  Hamburg.—  Population  of  Hamburg.  —  Description  of  the  Town  and 
Port.  -Inns.-Private  Lodgings. -Sagacity  or  a  Stoik.  -St  earn -pack  el  from  Hamburg  to 
London.— Voyage  from  Hamburg  to  Cuxhaven.— Harwich  Packets.  — Prices.  — Days  on 
which  these  Vessels  sail.  —  Inns  at  Cuxhaven.  —  Best  Road  from  Dresden  to  Berlin.  — 
Potsdam.— Description  of  Berlin— Distance  thence  to  Hamburg. 


Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  Cascade 
of  Terni,  and  the  celebrated  Lake  of 
Trasimenus,  should  go  from  Rome 
through  Perugia  to  Florence.  ,  The 
pleasantest  way  of  going,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  beauty  of  country,  is  by  the  Via 
Flaminia:  and,  in  order  to  pursue  this 
Road,  Travellers  should  turn  to  the 
right  after  having  passed  the  Ponle 
Molle ;  and  proceed  to  Grotta  Rossa  (the 
ancient  Saxa  Rubra,  marked  in  the 
Itineraries  by  the  name  of  ad  Rubras), 
Rignano  (the  ancient  Rostratam  vil- 
lain), and  Civita  Castellana;  instead  of 
going  to  the  last-mentioned  town  by  the 


road  which  was  made,  during  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Pius  VI.,  through  Nepi.(') 

The  first  object  of  interest,  presented 
by  the  Via  Flaminia,  is  a  magnificent 
view  of  Rome,  seen  from  a  steep  hill,  at 
the  base  of  which  are  luxuriant  pastu- 
rages on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Two 
miles  and  a  quarter  from  the  Ponte 
Molle,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  are 
several  lofty  rocks;  on  delving  one  of 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
stones  to  repair  the  Via  Flaminia,  the 
workmen  unclosed  the  mouth  of  an  an- 
cient Sepulchre,  formed  in  the  rock  by 
Q.  Nasonius  Ambrosius,  of  the  Ovidian 


r«)  The  Via  Flaminia  was  the  road  always  used  by  Travellers,  between  Rome  and  Ci- 
vita Castellana,  till  the  reign  of  Piuo  VI. 
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family,  to  serve  as  a  mausoleum  for 
himself  and  his  successors,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Ovid.(')  The  front  of  this  Mausoleum 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  square,  and 
was  ornamented  with  pilasters  and  ter- 
minated by  a  pediment,  The  Sepulchral 
Chamber,  which, when  first  discovered, 
was  uninjured  by  time,  is  forty  Roman 
palmi  in  length,  and  twenty  broad:  it 
contained  seven  sarcophagi,  placed  in 
niches  on  a  level  with  the  pavement, 
which  is  mosaic.  The  niches  still  remain 
perfect;  but  so  large  a  quantity  of  earth 
now  covers  the  pavement,  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  niches  cannot  be  seen.  The 
roof  and  walls  of  the  Chamber  were 
ornamented  with  frescos  emblemati- 
cal of  the  life  to  come,  and  bordered 
with  beautiful  stucco.  Several  of  these 
frescos  may  still  be  traced ;  as  may 
some  of  the  stucco  ornaments.  The 
paintings  allusive  to  Ovid  surrounded 
the  nicheat  the  upper  end  of  the  Cham- 
ber. Several  remains  of  other  Sepul- 
chres are  seen  on  the  right  of  the  Via 
Flaminia.  About  three  miles  from  the 
Ponte  Molle  isGrotta  Rossa,  the  ancient 
Saxa  Rubra,  which  still  continues  to 
be  a  wretched  wine-house,  as  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Cicero  ;  who  upbraids 
Antony  for  having  loitered  there  a 
whole  day,  drinking  hard.  Near  Grolta 
Rossa,  and,  like  the  Nasonian  Sepul- 
chre, formed  in  a  rock,  are  remains  of 
an  Ergastulum,  or  Dungeon  under- 
ground, where  slaves,  as  a  punishment, 
were  compelled  to  work  in  chains:  and 
lo  the  left  of  Grotta  Rossa  is  the  valley 
of  the  Cremera,  which  river  rises  near 
Raccano,  and  descends  through  the 
valley  to  unite  its  waters  with  those  of 
the  fiber.  Reyond  the  Bridge  thrown 
over  the  Cremera  is  a  Gate  leading  into 
the  Valley,  which  is  beautifully  border- 
ed with  brushwood  and  rocks,  and  car- 
peted by  turf;  and  that  part  nearest  to 

(')  Ovid  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  To- 
mus,  in  Pontus,— to  which  place  he  was  ex- 
iled by  Augustus ;  and  when  the  Polish  ar- 
my, in  the  year  1581,  were  at  Pont-Euxine, 
they  found,  according  to  report,  among  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  City  of  Tomus,  a  large 
stone,  with  an  inscription  on  it,  which  they 
supposed  to  be  Ovid's  epitaph.  There  is, 
however,  a  tradition  that  he  was  banished 
to  Julia  Alba,  in  Lower  Moldavia,  formerly 
the  country  of  the  Getes ;  and  that  the  peo- 


the  site  of  the  Citadel  of  Veii  displays 
remains  of  ancient  Etruscan  Sepul- 
chres, Niches,  delved  in  the  rocks,  to 
support  cinerary  urns,  and  a  fragment 
of  an  Etruscan  Wall.  The  Author  of 
this  Work  was  driven  in  a  caleche,  by  a 
very  skilful  coachman,  through  the  Val- 
ley to  a  footpath  on  the  right,  which 
leads  to  the  position  of  the  Citadel  of 
Veii;  and  according  to  the  report  of 
shepherds  and  goatherds  who  frequent 
the  Valley,  a  caleche  might  pass  safely 
through  it,  to  Isola  Farnesina,— a  dis- 
tance of  about  four  miles  from  the  Gale 
already  mentioned. 

Thefirst  town  of  consequence,  on  this 
branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  is  Civita 
Castellana,  which  stands  at  the  distance 
of  thirty-five  miles  from  Rome,  in  a 
remarkably  strong  and  beautiful  situa- 
tion. It  has,  by  modern  writers,  been 
mistaken  for  Veii:  an  inexplicable 
blunder!  as  Veii  is  recorded  to  have 
been  only  one  hundred  stadia  from 
Rome,  and  Civita  Castellana  is  more 
than  three  times  that  distance;  beside 
which,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  from 
ancient  records,  that  Civita  Castellana 
stands  upon  the  site  of  the  Pelasgic 
Fortress  of  Fescennium,  or  upon  that 
of  Falerii,  likewise  a  Pelasgic  fortress, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called 
Falisci.  Plutarch  and  Zonaras  describe 
this  Pelasgic  fortress  as  having  been 
placed  on  a  lofty  eminence ;  and  the 
latter  mentions  that  the  fortress  was 
destroyed,  and  a  new  town,  bearing  the 
same  appellation,  built  in  the  conti- 
guous plain.  Cramer  supposes  this 
record  to  be  authenticated  by  the  iden- 
tity of  the  new  Falerii  with  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  Falari,  near  four  miles 
west  of  Civita  Castellana,  on  the  track 
of  the  Via  Flaminia,  and  where  the 
Itineraries  place  that  town :  but,  never- 
theless, according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  very  enlightened  antiquaries,  the 

pie  of  the  country  still  venerate  his  memory, 
saying,  "  There  came  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  an  extraordinary  man,  who  had  the 
gentleness  of  a  child,  and  the  goodness  of  a 
parent ;  that  he  sighed  incessantly,  and 
sometimes  talked  to  himself ;  but  when  he 
addressed  others,  honey  seemed  to  How 
from  his  mouth."  Ovid  had  a  Villa  near 
the  remains  of  the  Nasonian  Sepulchre:  so, 
also,  had  Augustus.    See  Lumfsden. 
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eminence  on  which  Civita  Castellana 
stands  was  the  site  of  Fescennium. 
Falerii  is  said,  by  Dionysiu?,  to  have 
been,  in  his  time,  occupied  by  the 
Romans;  and  he  mentions,  as  a  proof 
of  its  Pelasgic  origin,  that  among  its 
edifices  was  a  temple  consecrated  to 
Juno, and  built  precisely  after  the  model 
of  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos.  We 
learn  from  Pliny  that  Falerium  became 
a  Roman  Colony,  under  the  appellation 
of  Falisca;  and  we  are  likewise  told 
that  this  was  the  town  which,  when 
besieged  by  Camillas,  submitted  to  that 
General,  in  consequence  of  his  just  and 
celebrated  punishment  of  a  treacherous 
schoolmaster,  who  decoyed  his  pupils 
out  of  the  gates  to  deliver  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  besiegers  ;  but  was  con- 
demned by  Camillus  to  be  flogged  back 
into  the  town,  by  the  youths  whom  he 
sought  to  betray. 

Recent  excavations,  contiguous  to 
the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Falari,  have 
brought  to  light  remains  of  a  Theatre, 
several  Statues,  and  other  antiquities. 
Beyond  Civita  Castellano  lies  Bor- 
ghetto;  and  between  that  village  and 
Otricoli  the  Road  crosses  the  Tiber  on  a 
line  Bridge,  erected  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  repaired  by  Sextus  V. 
Ocriculum,  now  Otricoli,  situated  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  was,  accord- 
ing toLivy,the  first  Umbrian  city  which 
voluntarily  submitted  to  Rome.  Ocri- 
culum suffered  much  during  the  Social 
War ;  but  appears,  in  Strabo's  time,  to 
have  been  a  place  of  consequence;  and 
numerous  and  beautiful  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, which  were  found  among  its 
ruins,  now  embellish  the  Vatican  Mu- 
seum. 

Narni,  the  next  considerable  Town 
on  this  Road,  acquired  the  name  of  Ne- 
quinum,  from  the  obstinacy  of  its 
citizens;  who,  during  a  siege,  killed 
their  wives  and  children,  in  order  to 
save  their  provisions;  and  when  all  these 
were  consumed,  chose.rather  to  lay  vio- 
lent hands  upon  themselves  than  sur- 
render. This  Town  received  a  Roman 
Colony  a.u.c.  454.  Us  situation,  on  a 
lofty  eminence,  beneath  which  flows 
the  Nar  (now  the  Nera),  has  been  de- 
scribed by  several  poets.  Narnia, — as 
it  was  called  by  the  Romans,  —  gave 
birth  to  the  Emperor  Nerva. 
A  little  beyond  Narni,  and  about  a 


mile  out  of  the  road,  are  remains  of  a 
magnificent  Bridge,  supposed  to  have 
been  thrown,  by  Augustus,  over  the  Nar, 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  two  hills.  In 
order  to  examine  this  stately  ruin,  Tra- 
vellers should  get  out  of  their  carriage, 
and  walk  down  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  the  Bridge.  It  consists  of  large 
stones  joined  together  without  any  ce- 
ment, and  cut,  on  their  outsides,  into 
the  form  of  diamonds.  On  the  dry  land, 
next  to  Narni,  is  one  entire  arch,  the 
piers  of  which  are  above  forty  common 
paces  asunder.  The  piers  still  remain- 
ing in  the  water  prove  the  immense 
size  of  the  other  arches;  which  were 
not,however,of  an  equal  diameter.  The 
length  of  this  Bridge  is  supposed  to  have 
been  eight  hundred  and  lifty  Roman 
palmi ;  and  a  Roman  architectural 
palmo  fas  already  mentioned)  is  nearly 
nine  English  inches.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  piers  of  the  first  arch  is  com- 
puted to  be  one  hundred  palmi,  and  its 
height  one  hundred  and  fifty;  the  dis- 
tance between  the  piers  of  the  second, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  palmi;  that 
between  those  of  the  third,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty;  and  the  last  arch,  which 
ends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nar,  is 
one  hundred  and  ninety  palmi  in 
breadth. 

Terni  derives  its  ancient  name,  /n- 
teramna,  from  the  two  arms  «f  the  Nar, 
between  which  it  is  situated.  Accord- 
ing to  an  Inscription  eited  byCluverius, 
Interamna  ©f  Umbria  was  founded 
during  the  reign  of  Nu«ia.  It  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  most  potent  towns 
of  municipal  rank  in  Italy;  but  it  suf- 
fered much  from  civil  war,  during  the 
days  of  Sylla  and  Marius.  Pliny  men- 
lions  that  its  meadows  were  mown  four 
times  in  the  year.  Cornelius  Tacitus, 
and  the  Emperors  Tacitus  and  FIo- 
rianus,  were  born  in  this  City;  which 
contains  the  ruins  of  an  Amphitheatre 
in  the  Episcopal  Garden,  and  those  of  a 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  in  the  Church  of  S. 
Salvadore.  At  S.  Siro,  in  the  Cellars  of 
the  College,  are  remains  or  a  Temple  of 
Hercules,  and,  in  the  Casino,  of  the 
Casa  Spada,  Ruins  of  ancient  Baths. 

Four  miles  from  Terni,  is  the  magni- 
ficent Cascade  called  Caduta  delle 
Marmore,  and  formed  by  the  fall  of  the 
Velino  (anciently  the  Velinus)  into  the 
the  Nar.    These  Cataracts  are  said  to 

4°. 
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have  been  made  about  the  year  of  Rome 
671,  by  Curius  Dentatus,  who  (as  al- 
ready mentioned),  in  order  to  drain  the 
territory  of  Reate  of  its  standing  waters, 
cut  channels,  through  which  he  dis- 
charged them  into  the  Velino,  and 
thence  into  IheNar:  forming  by  these 
means  a  Cascade,  consisting  of  three 
leaps;  the  first  computed  to  be  three 
hundred  English  feet;  the  two  others, 
united,  between  four  and  five  hundred. 
Persons  who  wish  to  see  these  Cataracts 
in  perfection,  should  set  out  from  Terni 
about  ten  o'clock  of  a  clear  morning, 
and  ascend  the  Monte  di  Marmore  in 
a  caleche  :  but,  on  approaching  the  Ve- 
lino, which  announces  itself  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  by  its  thundering 
noise,  they  should  walk  to  view  the  nar- 
row Pass  through  which  it  rushes  down 
the  fall  of  three  hundred  feet ;  and 
afterwards  proceed  to  a  Temple  built 
on  a  Promontory,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting the  three  leaps  together.  Here 
they  should  remain  till  twelve  o'clock; 
when  the  effect  of  the  sun  upon  water 
which,  from  the  velocity  of  its  fall,  rises 
into  vapours,  resembling  millions  of 
curled  white  feathers,  is  beautiful  be- 
yond description  ;—  indeed,  there  are 
very  few  celestial  rainbows  half  so  bril- 
liant as  the  terrestrial  ones  at  Terni. 
After  having  seen  these,  Travellers 
should  return  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Monte  di  Marmore;  and  then  walk  to 
view  the  Cataract  from  below.  This 
Walk  occupies  nearly  two  hours ;  and 
lies  through  Private  Grounds. 

Spoleto  (formerly  Spoletium),  is  a 
very  ancient  City,  situated  on  the  ac- 
clivity of  a  mountain,  and  watered  by 
the  Clitumnus,  now  the  Clitumno :  a 
river  famed,  in  days  of  yore,  for  the 
whiteness  of  the  cattle  which  grazed 
near  it.  Spoletium  was  colonised  by 
the  Romans  a.  u.  c.  512:  its  citizens 
repulsed  Hannibal  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Trasimenus ;  and  they  still 
preserve  a  Gate,  called  Porta  Fuga,  with 
an  Inscription  recording  the  event.  The 
Wall  on  the  side  of  this  Inscription  me- 
rits notice.  The  Cathedral  contains 
Paintings,  Bassi-rilievi,  and  ancient 
Mosaics.  The  Aqueduct  is  a  beautiful 
fabric,  supported  by  stone  arches,  and, 
in  one  part,  by  a  Double  Arcade,  said  to 
be  three  hundred  feet  high. 

South-west  of  Spoleto,  on   another 


branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  stood 
Carsulce,  noticed  by  Slrabo  as  one  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Umbria:  and  be- 
tween San  Gemino  and  Acqua  Sparta, 
may  be  found  the  site  of  this  town, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Carsoli; 
and  where  ruins  of  ancient  edifices  are 
still  visible. 

About  eight  miles  to  the  north-west, 
and  near  the  Tiber,  stood  the  ancient 
Tuder  (now  Todi),  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  situated  on  a  com- 
manding eminence,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  towns  of  Umbria.  It  appears 
to  have  been  celebrated  for  its  worship 
of  Mars ;  and  among  its  ruins  is  a  Doric 
Temple,  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
dicated to  the  god  of  war.  Tuder  be- 
came in  course  of  time  a  Roman 
Colony. 

South  of  Tuder,  and  also  near  the  Ti- 
ber, stood  Ameria,  now  Amelia,  a  po- 
tent and  very  ancient  Umbrian  town, 
built,  according  lo  Cato,  1045  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  When  sub- 
jugated by  the  Romans  it  obtained  the 
privileges  ofaMunicipium,  and  became 
a  Colony  under  Augustus.  The  cele- 
brated Rosci  us  was  a  native  of  Ameria. 

Returning  to  the  post-road,  we  find, 
between  Spoleto  andFoligno,  just  be- 
yond Le  Vene,  the  Temple  of  Clitumnus, 
now  converted  into  a  Chapel,  and  de- 
dicated to  S.Salvadore.  The  front  to- 
ward the  plain  is  ornamented  with  four 
Columns,  two  Pilasters,  and  a  Pedi- 
ment: the  edifice  is  oblong,  and  ex- 
hibits the  following  words,  cut  in  stone : 
"  T.  Septimius  Plebeius" 

According  to  Suetonius,  however,  it 
does  not  seem  certain  that  the  present 
Chapel  of  S.  Salvadore  was  anciently  the 
Temple  of  Clitumnus;  because  he  as- 
serts that  Caligula  went  to  Mevania  to 
see  that  Temple;  but  Pliny  places  it 
contiguous  to  the  source  of  the  Clitum- 
nus, close  to  which  spot  the  Chapel 
stands.  Bevagna,  a  small  modern  town 
on  the  Via  Flaminia,  now  represents 
the  ancient  Mevania,  which  was  si- 
tuated at  the  junction  of  the  rivulets 
Timia  and  Topino ;  and  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  considerable 
towns  of  Umbria.  It  is  memorable  as 
the  birthplace  of  Propertius. 

On  a  hill  north  of  the  source  of  the 
Clitumnus  stands  the  little  town  of 
Trevi,  erected  in  an  amphitheatrical 
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form,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Trebia, 
and  within  view  of  the  road. 

Fulginium,  now  Foligno,  on  the  Via 
Flaminia,  seems  to  have  been,  in  for- 
mer days,  a  place  of  consequence ;  as, 
judging  from  an  Inscription  discovered 
there,it  presided  over  an  association  of 
fifteen  towns  of  Umbria,  Its  Cathedral 
merits  notice.  (J) 

Between  Foligno  and  Perugia  lies 
Assist  (anciently  Assisium),  the  birth- 
place of  S.Francesco.  (2)  It  is  situated 
on  a  Hill  so  near  to  the  great  road,  that 
Travellers  may  visit  it  with  ease.  The 
Church  of  S.  Francesco,  in  this  city, 
contains  several  Pictures,  of  the  old 
School.  The  Monastery  of  Franciscan 
Nuns,  called  the  Nuns  of  St. Clare,  de- 
serves attention ;  and  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria,  or  the  Filipini,  once  the 
Temple  of  Minerva,  is  a  beautiful  piece 
of  antiquity. 

Perw</m(ancienlly  Augusta  Perusia), 
the  present  Capital  of  the  rich  and  beau- 
tiful province  of  Umbria,  and  in  remote 
ages  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  Etru- 
ria,  was,  as  we  learn  from  Justin,  of 
Achaean  origin,  and  scarcely  inferior  in 
antiquity  to  Cortona.  Livy  mentions 
that  the  Romans,  having  penetrated  for 
the  first  time  beyond  theCiminian  Fo- 
rest, defeated  the  Perugians,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  sue  for  peace.  Perusia 
became  a  Roman  Colony  about  709  u.  c; 
and,  some  years  after,  sustained  a  me- 
morable siege,  in  which  Antony  held 
out  against  Octavius  Caesar,  till  com- 
pelled by  famine  to  surrender.  On  this 
occasion  thetown  wasburnt;  butitrose 
again  from  its  ashes;  and  under  the  Em- 
peror Justinian  maintained  a  successful 
siege  against  the  Goths,  It  was  magni- 
ficently placed  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  and  seems  to  have  been  by 
nature  almost  impregnable :  such  indeed 
was  the  strength  of  Perusia,  and  such 
the  valour  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  days 
of  Hannibal,  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
attack  it,  even  after  having  gained  the 
important  battle  of  Trasimenus  :  and  to 
this  moment,  the  Perugians  are  distin- 
guished for  being  the  most  courageous 
of  the  Roman  people.  The  modern 
Town  occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Peru- 

(0  Beyond  Foligno  the  modern  post-road 
no  longer  follows  the  course  of  the  Via 
Flaminia. 


sia,  and  contains  Antiquities  and  Paint- 
ings well  worth  observation;  but,  ex- 
clusive of  this,  Travellers  should  sleep 
here,  in  order  to  avoid  passing  a  night 
at  Torricella.  A  new  and  comfortable 
Hotel  is  said  to  have  been  recently  es- 
tablished at  Perugia. 

Between  Torricella  and  Camuscia,  at 
five  miles' distance  from  the  former,  is 
the  miserable  village  of  Passignano, 
rendered  famous  by  the  above-named 
victory  gained  near  ttiis  spot  by  Hanni- 
bal, 217  years  before  Christ. 

Six  miles  farther  on,  is  the  Ponte 
Sanguinetto,  situated  below  a  Village 
of  the  same  name;  and  both  so  called, 
from  the  effusion  of  Roman  blood  spilt 
there. 

Between  Passignano  and  the  rivulet 
called  Sanguinetto,  the  site  of  the  Ro- 
man Camj),&ndthe  Pass  through  which 
Hannibal  came  down  from  the  heights, 
may  be  discovered. 

Four  miles  farther  is  Spilonga,  a  small 
hamlet  on  the  confines  of  Tuscany;  and 
three  miles  from  Spilonga  stands  Os- 
saia, where,  on  a  House  in  the  Street, 
is  the  following  Inscription : — 

"  Nomen  habet  locus  liic  Ursija,  ab  ossibus  illis 
Quae  dolus  Annibalisfudit  et  hastasimul." 

"This  place  bears  the  name  of  Ossaia, 
from  the  bones  of  those  unfortunate 
men  whom  Hannibal  slew  here." 

Ossaia  is  by  many  writers  supposed  to 
have  been  the  actual  field  of  battle; 
though,  perhaps,  it  rather  was  the  hill 
to  which  the  small  remains  of  Flami- 
nius's  troops  retired  ;  because,  thirteen 
miles,  the  reputed  distance  between 
Passignano  and  Ossaia,  seems  too  largea 
space  for  the  contending  armies  to  have 
occupied.  It  is  impossible  to  view  the 
country  between  Passignano  and  Ossaia 
without  feeling  the  highest  admiration 
of  the  military  skill  of  Hannibal;  who 
contrived,  on  an  enemy's  ground,  to 
draw  that  enemy  in  to  a  narrow,  swampy, 
and  uncommonly  foggy  plain,  where  no 
army,  however  brave,  could  long  have 
defended  itself;  for  on  three  sides  are 
heights,  which  were  possessed  by  the 
troops  of  Carthage:  and  on  the  other 
side  is  a  large  unfordable  Lake. 

(a)  Mttastasio  also  was  born  At  Assisi. 
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On  the  Hill  aboveCarauscia,  and  with- 
in the  distance  of  a  walk,  stands  Cor- 
tona (formerly  Corithus),  said  to  be  the 
most  ancient  of  the  twelve  great  Cities 
ofEtruria.  We  are  told,  by  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  that  the  Pelasgi,  who 
had  landed  at  Spina  on  the  Po,  subse- 
quently advanced  into  Italy,  and  occu- 
pied Cortona,  which  they  fortified;  af- 
terwards forming  other  settlements  in 
Tyrrhenia.  It  seems,  however,  from 
this  account,  that  Cortona  existed  pre- 
vious to  its  becoming  a  Pelasgic  For- 
tress; and  Virgil  alludes  to  the  land  of 
Corithus  as  the  country  of  Dardanus, 
the  founder  of  Troy.  The  origin  of  this 
fable  cannot  be  traced;  but  the  anti- 
quity of  Cortona  is  proved  by  positive 
historical  evidence.  According  to  sup- 
position, it  was  colonised  by  the  Ro- 
mans about  the  time  of  Sylla.  The  an- 
cient Etruscan  Walls  of  this  venerable 
city  are  in  some  places  well  preserved; 
— they  were  constructed  with  immense 
blocks  of  stone,  without  any  cement 
whatsoever.  Here,  likewise,  may  be 
traced  the  ruins  of  a  Temple  sacred  to 
Bacchus  ;  and  the  vestiges  of  ancient 
Baths,  ornamented  with  Mosaics.  In 
the  Cathedral  is  a  large  Sarcophagus, 
supposed  to  have  contained  the  remains 
of  the  unfortunate  Consul  Flaminius; 
and  representing  the  Battle  of  the  Lapi- 
thae  and  Centaurs.  A  Picture  of  the 
Nativity,  by  Pietro  di  Cortona,  is  like- 
wise seen  in  this  Cathedral.  Some  of 
the  other  Churches  are  curious,  in  point 
of  architecture ;  and  most  of  them  pos- 
sess good  paintings  both  of  the  old  and 
new  school.  Several  Private  Houses 
are  embellished  with  valuable  Pictures: 
and  Etruscan  Antiquities  may  be  found 
in  private  Museums  belonging  to  the 
nobles  of  Cortona,  and  likewise  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Etruscan  Academy. 

At  Camuscia,  two  posts  beyond  Peru- 
gia, a  road,  not  of  great  length,  goes 
through  Montepulciano  and  Chianciano 
(famous  for  its  Baths),  to  Chiusi,  the  an- 
cient Clusium;  which  merits  notice  on 
account  of  the  Etruscan  Antiquities 
still  discoverable  there.  Clusium,  al- 
ready mentioned  as  having  once  con- 
tained the  mausoleum  of  Porsena,  was  a 

(>)  During  the  year  565  u.c,  aRoman  road 
was  constructed  from  Arretium  XoBononia, 
by  the  Consul  C.  Flaminius,  son  of  the  un- 


principal  city  of  Etruria ;  and,  as  we 
learn  from  Livy,  originally  bore  the 
the  name  of  Carriers.  Probably,  there- 
fore, it  owed  its  existence  to  the  Ca- 
mertes,  a  people  ofUmbria:  and  after- 
wards fell  into  the  power  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. Pliny  speaks  of  Clusium  Vetus, 
and  Clusium  Nooum,  and  the  site  of 
the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  occupied 
by  the  modern  town. 

Arezzo,  anciently  Arretium,  is  the 
nextpost-town  to  Camuscia, on  the  road 
to  Florence ;  and  appears  to  have  been, 
during  remote  ages,  one  of  the  strong- 
estcities  of  the  Etruscan  confederacy: 
but  when  the  Romans  penetrated  beyond 
the  Ciminian  Forest,  the  Aretini, unable 
to  contend  against  them,  sued  for  peace 
and  obtained  it.  Once  afterwards,  Ar- 
retium renewed  hostilities ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  ill  success,  again  sued  for 
peace,  and  became  subject  lo  the  Ro- 
mans. This  city  was  colonised  soon 
after  the  daysofSylla;  and  the  Consul 
Flaminius  took  post  here,  in  order  to 
defend  the  entrance  of  Etruria  against 
Hannibal :  but  that  great  master  of  the 
art  of  war  chose  for  the  Carthaginian 
army  a  route  unlhought  of  by  Flami- 
nius, and  marched  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Florence  to  the  stations 
marked  in  the  Itineraries  " Aquileia, 
Fines,  Biturgia,  and  ad  Grcecos ;  leav- 
ing Arretium  on  his  left,  crossing  the 
Palus  Clusina,  now  Val  di  Chiana, 
and  thence  entering  the  narrow  passage 
at  the  end  of  the  Lake  of  Trasimenus, 
where  he  entrapped  the  rash  and  ill- 
judging  Consul. 

Pliny  ranks  the  terra  cotta  vases 
of  Arretium  with  those  of  Saguntum 
and  Samos.(')  Remains  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre, built  by  the  Romans,  may  be 
traced  in  the  modern  town  of  Arezzo, 
which  is  pleasantly  situated,  well  paved, 
and  embellished  with  handsome  build- 
ings. Its  Churches  contain  good  pic- 
tures; and  in  that  belonging  to  the  sup- 
pressed Abbey  of  Monte  Casino  is  a  fa- 
mous Cupola  in  perspective,  executed  by 
the  Jesuit  del  Pozzo.  The  Cathedral,  a 
Gothic  edifice,  raised  about  the  year 
1300,  contains  a  High  Altar,  and  a  Tomb 
of  a  Bishop  named  Guido  Tarlati  di  Pie- 
fortunate  general  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Trasimenus.  This  passage  of  the  Apcnninc 
was,  however,  frequented  previously. 
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tramala,  both  of  which  were  designed 
by  Giovanni  Pisano.  Arezzo  gave  birth 
to  Petrarca  :  its  population  amounts  to 
ten  thousand  persons. 

As  the  preceding  detail  of  objects  best 
worth  notice  near  Perugia  has  led  to 
the  mention  of  Hannibal,  it  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  inapplicable  to  the  subject 


to  subjoin  an  account  of  what  appears 
to  have  been  his  Route  into  Italy :  traced 
from  an  ancient  map,  as  far  as  Embrun, 
upon  the  river  Durance,  in  Dauphin^; 
and  afterwards  founded  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Polybius,  strengthened  by  the 
present  appearance  of  the  ground. 


HANNIBAL  SET  OUT  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  WINTER,  U.  C.  536,  WITH  AN  ARMY  OF  FIFTY 
THOUSAND  FOOT,  AND  NINE  THOUSAND  HORSE,  BESIDES  ELE^NTS,  FROM 

(Ancient  Names.)  (Modern  Names.) 

Septa      .      .      .      .      .      .  Ceuta,  in  Africa,  a  sea-port,  and  crossed  to 

Fretum  Erculeum    .      .      .  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar    whence  he  probably 
r  .  proceeded  by  sea  to  v  "**""* 

talpe Tariffa    the  Pillar  of  Hercules  in  Europe  •  then 

r               ,„     n  passed  through  the  Pf   ncn 

Malfr?  °f     6  BaStUh  '      *  l^^dom  of  Granada,  in  Spain,  to 
Malaca    .      .                        .  Malaya;  and  thence  proceeded  through  the 
Country  of  the  Bastiani     .  The  kingdom  of  Murcia,  to  the  camp  ofluarla- 
r     ,,        *r  rms;  thence  going  to  p         F 

Carthago  Nova    .      .      .      .  Carthagena,  and  traversing  the 
Provmce  of  ContestanorumJ  The  Kingdom  of  Valmtia,  lo 
AloneW Alicant  ;al  which  sea-port  it  seems  probable  that 

Sucm  cJie  embarlLed  n«s  troops,  and  passed  up  the  River 

•5Mcro Segura,  or  Xucar,  to 

Iberus  whrfn?'  lhei??F  Proceeding  along  the  River 

lvcrus       .      .      .      .      .      .  Ebro,  through  the 

Country  of  the  Ilecaones       .  The  Principality  of  Catalonia,  to 
Tarraco,  or  Tqrrago.      .      .  Tarragona,  and  "'<""«>  ™ 

Carthago  Vetus  ....  Villa  Franca;  he  then  crossed  the 

Gerunda         The  River  Llobregat,  proceeded  to,  and  crossed,  the 

JiZJn V"  RweJ  Ger°™>  and  then  came  to 

JVloaa Rosas: though  someauthors  assert,  that  he  followed 

the  course  of  the  Geronato  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains, and  crossed  (hence  into  Gaul.  From  Rosas, 

Veneris  Fan,,™  p^0;veyer  ^cording  to  the  map,  he  went  to 

r  eneris *  anum    .      ...  Pert  \  endres,  thence  to 

Cauco^em>0r  Ilhberis.      .  Collioure,in  the  province  of  the  Voices  Teclosaaes 

Nnrhn  01  Rossig Hone;  thence  he  proceeded  to  • 

Aaathn NarbonnetheCountryoftheBebriciUnd  thence  to 

j±yuina lYIontpellier,  and 

isemausus Nisines;  when,  passing  through  the  country  of  the 

Rhodanu*  T,J>hTrec^omii>  he  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  the 

AVfnfn  V1-  Rhon\dwn  which  river  he  passed  to 

rl.?      "/•*,'   „'      '      '      '  Avignon;  thence  traversing  the 
Country  of  the  Casuares      .  Provence,  to  Dauphine,  the  country  of  the  Alio- 
*„„,,.      n  .      t.  „  broges,"  thence  he  proceeded  to 

i/uentfa  Trwastmwum     ;  ^/^^CAdtea^andthenwentbytheRiver 

E™br°dunus  -      •      •      •      .  Embrun;  whence  he  marched  to,and  crossed 
Mons  Vesulus,  or  Visus     .  Monte  Viso,  one  of  the  great  Alps,  said  to  be  ni 


nine 


thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  English 
feet  in  height,  but  not  so  difficult  of  access  as  are 
many  ofthose  mountains;  itliesalmostin  a  direct 
line  with  Embrun,  and  the  road  to  it  is  not  stronglv 
guarded  by  narrow  defiles,  as  are  many  passages 
Pinamh,™  «.into  ,ta,y-  Thence  he  went  to  J  '        6 

tmaroium    .  .      .      .  Pignerol,  a  City  of  Upper  Dauphine",  about  20  miles 

from  Turin ;  thence  he  followed  the  course  of  the 

(0  Cal'ed,  by  some  authors,  Luciniurn. 
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(Ancient  Names.)  (Modern  Names.) 

Padus Po,  then  went  to 

Alba-Pompeia     ....  Alba, 

Dertona Tortona,  and 

Ticinum Pavia;  crossed  the  River 

Trebia,  subdued 

Piacenza, 

Parma, 

Regium The  duchy  of  Modena,  and 

Mutina Modena  itself;  then  came  to 

Fwsulas Fiesole  ;  thence  proceeded  to 

Arretium Arezzo  ;  and  thence  to 

Trasimene     .      ...     .  The  lake  of  Perugia,  or  Trasimenus* 


Hannibal  is  supposed  to  have  passed 
through  Gaul  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in 
ten  days.  It  seems  an  impossibility 
that  he  should  have  reached  Cenis,  St. 
Bernard,  or  St.  Gothard,  in  so  short  a 
lime.  It  likewise  seems  improbable 
that  he  should  have  rejected  the  pas- 
sage of  Monte  Viso,  which  lay  directly 
before  him,  to  search  for  some  olher  at 
a  greater  distance  ;  especially  as  his 
only  route  to  that  other  was  through 
narrow  and  dangerous  defiles.  He  is 
said,  by  Polybius,  to  have  passed 
through  the  country  of  the  Allobroges, 
over  an  immense  Alp,  whence  he  saw, 
and  pointed  out  to  his  soldiers,  the  rich 
and  beautiful  plains  of  Italy  ;  after 
which  he  immediately  descended  into 
valleys  watered  by  the  Po. 

All  this  exactly  describes  Monte  Viso; 
on  the  Italian  side  of  which  lie  the 
plains  of  Piedmont,  and  through  these 
plains  runs  the  Po,  which  rises  in  Monte 
Viso.  Polybius  likewise  says,  the  first 
city  taken  by  Hannibal  in  Italy  was 
Turin:  and  that,  too,  might  be;  for 
Turin  is  only  twenty  miles  distant  from 
Pignerol.(') 

From  Florence  to  Vienna  the  Author 
of  this  work  travelled  en  voiturin;  and 
though  her  journey  was  not  undertaken 
till  the  middleof  April, yet,  even  at  that 
mild  season,  she  found  the  wind  on  the 
Apennine,  between  the  latter  City  and 
Bologna,  almost  insupportably  cold  ; 
and  moreover  the  stoves,  universally 
substituted  in  Germany  for  fire-places, 
the  damp  beds  (for  there  are  no  warm- 
th Persons  who  have  ascended  Monte  Viso 
report  that  the  plains  of  Italy  are  discern- 
able  from  its  summit. 

(*)  In  Moravia  and  Bohemia  there  are  no 
coverlids  to  the  beds,  except  small  eydcr- 
down  quilts,  which  generally  slip  off. 


ing-pans,  nor  any  other  machines  for 
drying  beds  in  German  Hotels),  the 
keen  air,  from  the  Alps,  between  Venice 
and  Vienna,  and  the  severity  of  the 
climate  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  are 
much  to  be  dreaded  by  Travellers;  and 
persons  afflicted  with  pulmonary  com- 
plaints could  not  take  this  journey  at 
any  season,  summer  excepted,  without 
risking  their  Iives.(»)  The  first  day's 
journey  from  Florence  to  Vienna,  en 
voiturin,  is  to  Ferrara,  on  a  good  road, 
and  through  a  most  productive  coun- 

try. 

Midway  between  this  City  andBologna 
stands  a  neat  and  pleasant  inn,  the  Al- 
bergo  delta  Fenice,  called  11  Te,  where 
Travellers  may  dine  or  sleep. 

Ferrara  (anciently  F orum  Allieni)  is 
a  fortified  Town,  celebrated  for  con- 
taining thehouse  ofAriosto;  and,  in  its 
public  Library,  the  Tomb  of  that  great 
poet :  as  also,  his  Chair,  Inkstand,  and 
some  of  his  handwriting;  together  with 
a  Bronze  Medallion  found  in  his  Tomb; 
where  likewise  was  found  an  account  of 
his  last  illness  and  death.  This  Library 
also  contains  the  original  manuscripts 
ofTasso's  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  and 
Guarini's  Pastor  Fido,  with  several 
Volumes  of  Music,  illuminated  by  Gos- 
mei ;  and  in  the  Hospital  of  Sant'  Anna, 
Travellers  are  shown  the  cell  where 
Tasso  was  confined.  The  Inn  at  Ferrara 
(/  tre  Mori)  is  large  and  comfortable. 
The  Climate  is  unwholesome,  and  the 
Water  bad.(3) 

The  second  day'sjourney,  to  Monse- 

(3)  Boats,  large  enough  to  accommodate  a 
Family,  may  be  hired,  at  Ferrara,  1o  go  to 
Venice;  and  this  Voyage  occupies  about 
twenty  hours. 
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lice  (anciently  Mons  Silicis),  is  ttdious, 
owing  lo  the  sandiness  of  the  road  for 
some  miles.  —  Soon  after  quitting  Fer- 
rara,  Travellers  cross  the  Po  on  apont- 
volant,  and,  beyond  Rovigo,  pass  the 
Adige  (anciently  the  Athesis)  in  a  simi- 
lar conveyance.  The  Post-house  at 
Monselice  is  a  good  Inn. 

The  third  day's  journey,  through  Pa- 
dua to  Mestre,  may  be  accomplished  in 
about  ten  hours,  allowing  time  suffi- 
cient to  see  every  thing  best  worth 
notice  at  Padua. 

The  last-named  Town,  anciently  de- 
nominated Patavium,  is  placed  be- 
tween the  Meduacus  Major  and  Minor 
—  now  called  the  Brenta  and  Bacchi- 
glione;  and  was,  according  to  tradition, 
founded  by  Antenor,  soon  after  the  fall 
of  Troy.  Livy,who  was  born  at  Padua/1) 
mentions  the  following  circumstance, 
as  most  honourable  to  his  native  city. 
A  Spartan  fleet,  commanded  by  the  son 
of  Cleomenes,  being  driven  by  contrary 
winds  into  the  Adriatic,  anchored  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Brenta;  and  sent  a 
strong  party  of  soldiers  and  mariners 
up  the  stream,  in  light  vessels,  to  land 
and  plunder  the  adjacent  villages.  The 
landing  was  effected  ;  but  when  this 
news  reached  Padua,  a  force  was  so 
rapidly  despatched  to  repel  the  in- 
vaders, that  they  were  surprised  and 
subdued  before  they  could  apply  for 
reinforcements  to  their  commander; 
who  was  attacked  at  his  moorings  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Padua,  and  with 
great  loss,  both  in  galleys  and  men, 
made  hisescape.  The  victors  suspended 
ihe  shields  of  the  discomfited  Greeks, 
and  the  beaks  of  their  vessels,  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Padua;  and  an  annual 
mock-fight  on  the  Brenta  perpetuated 
ihe  memory  ol  the  event.  Strabo  speaks 
of  Patavium  as  the  most  flourishing 
city  in  northern  Italy ;  adding  that 
there  were,  in  his  slime,  five  hundred 
Roman  Knights  among  its  citizens.  Its 
manufactures  of  cloth  and  woollen 
stuffs  were  renowned  throughout  the 
Roman  territories ;  and  its  traffic  in 
foreign  articles  was  considerable  ;  for 
vessels  could  come  up  to  Patavium 
from  the  sea,  by  means  of  the  Medua- 
cus, which  river  had  a  capacious  har- 
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(•)  Livy  was   not  only  born  but  died  at 
Padua,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 


bour  at  its  mouth.  Thrasea  Partus,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  the  cruelty  of  Nero,  was 
a  native  of  Padua. (a)  The  modern  Town 
is  large,  and  strongly  fortified;  but  not 
adorned  with  many  handsome  edifices; 
except  its  University,  which  was  built 
after  the  designs  of  Palladio. 

This  University,  founded  by  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Bologna,  once  contained  eighteen 
thousand  students  ;  and  still  possesses 
Public  Schools,  a  Chemical  Laboratory, 
an  Anatomical  Theatre,  a  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  a  Botanic  Garden. 

The  Palazzo  della  Giustizia  con- 
tains an  immense  Town- hall,  the  ceiling 
and  walls  of  which  were  originally 
painted  by  Giotto  and  his  scholars;  and 
retouched,  in  1762,  by  Zannoni :  the 
ceiling, however, was  destroyed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  roof  blowing  off  ;  but 
the  Paintings  on  the  Walls  remain. 
This  apartment  contains  a  Monument 
to  the  memory  of  Livy,  and  two  Egyp- 
tian Statues. 

In  the  Palazzo  del  Podestd  is  a 
Painting,  by  Palma  il  Giovane,  of  our 
Saviour  blessing  the  city  of  Padua. 

The  Duomo  contains  a  modern  Mo- 
nument to  the  memory  of  Petrarca;  a 
Madonna,  by  Giotto,  which  once  be- 
longed to  Petrarca;  and, in  theSacristy, 
a  Portrait  of  that  Poet,  among  the 
other  Canons. 

The  Church  dedicated  to  S.  Antonio 
di  Padova  was  begun  by  Niccolo  Pi- 
sano,  in  1255  ;  and  finished  by  Sanso- 
vino,  in  1307.  It  contains  Statues  of 
Cardinal  Bembo,  and  other  eminent 
haracters;  Bassi-rilievi,  by  T.  and  A. 
Lombardo,  Sansovino,  Campagna,  etc.; 
a  Crucifix,  by  Donatello ;  and  Frescos, 
by  Giotto.  In  the  adjoining  Scuola  are 
Frescos,  by  Titian;  and  in  the  Area 
before  the  Church  is  an  Equestrian 
Statue,  by  Donatello,  of  the  famous 
General  surnamed  Gattamelata. 

The  Church  dedicated  to  S.  Giustina, 
built  by  Andrea  Riccio,  after  the  de- 
signs of  Palladio,  and  a  fine  specimen 
of  <tr.ehitecture,  is  embellished  with  a 
celebrated  painting  over  the  high  altar, 
by  Paolo  Veronese;  together  with  beau- 
tiful Bassi-rilievi,  said  to  have  been 
executed  by  Reichard,  a  French  artist; 


(*)  Tacitus  says, 
with  Pectus." 


That  Virtue  perished 
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Ihey  ornament  the  Stalls  in  the  Choir. 

Paduacontains good  Hotels;  themost 
comfortable  of  which  is  the  Stella 
d'Oro  ;  and  from  this  City  a  public 
Passage-boat  sets  out  every  morning, 
at  an  early  hour,  for  Venice.  A  Dili- 
gence, likewise,  goes  every  morning 
from  the  Post-office  at  Padua  to  Ve- 
nice, in  four  hours  and  a  half;  and  is  a 
much  quicker  conveyance  than  the 
Passage-boat. 

The  village  of  Abano  (anciently  called 
Aponium),  from  containing  a  cele- 
brated spring  of  water  denominated 
Aponus  Fons),  is  between  five  and  six 
miles  from  Padua ;  and  much  frequent- 
ed, during  summer,  on  account  of  the- 
Warm  Baths  in  its  neighbourhood, 
where  the  Sudatory,  and  Bagno  di 
Fango,  or  Mud  Bath,  are  reported  to 
have  proved  in  many  cases  beneficial. 
It  seems  doubtful,  whether  Pliny,  by 
the  PatavinceAquce,  means  the  present 
Baths  of  Abano;  for  he  reports  the  for- 
mer to  have  emitted  smells  from  which 
the  latter  are  exempt. (') 

About  six  miles  from  Abano  stands 
the  Villa  Catajo,  celebrated  for  con- 
taining Frescos,  by  Paolo  Veronese ; 
and  one  mile  from  Catajo  is  the  little 
Town  of  Bataglia,  so  named  from  the 
rapid  conflux  of  two  rivulets.  About 
three  miles  from  Bataglia  lies  Arqua, 
or  Arquato,  embosomed  in  the  Euga- 
nean  Hills,  and  famous  for  being  the 
Burial-place  of  Petrarca  ;  and  where 
the  house  in  which  he  resided  is  still  to 
be  seen. 

The  drive  from  Monselice  to  Padua  is 
extremely  interesting  ;  as  the  road  runs 
parallel  with  the  Canal  leading  to  Ve- 
nice, and  is  bordered  with  villas,  built 
after  the  designs  of  Palladio,  and  embel- 
lished with  a  fine  view  of  the  Rhetian 
Alps.  The  road  from  Padua  to  Mestre 
exhibits  a  fine  view  of  Venice. 

After  sleeping  at  Mestre,  where  there 
is  a  comfortable  Hotel,  Travellers  usu- 
ally hire  a  Gondola,  and  embark  for 
Venice  ;  whither  one  of  these  boats 

(»)  There  once  existed,  near  these  Springs, 
an  Oracle  of  Geryon,  which  was  consulted  by 
the  throwing  of  dice. 

(=)  Travellers,  who  have  no  carriage  of 
their  own,  frequently  embark  at  Francolino, 
which  is  five  miles  from  Ferrara,  and  go  all 
the  way  to  Venice  by  water:  a  Voyage  of 


conveys  a  family,  in  about  two  hours.}, 
for  five  francs  and  a  half,  buonamancf 
inclusive. i2) 

The  Venetians  are  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  a  people  of  Paphlago-{ 
nia,  who,  led  by  Antenor,  colonised 
near  Padua,  not  long  subsequent  to  the! 
destruction  of  Troy.  They  were  called] 
Veneti;  and  from  them  Venice  proba- 
bly derived  its  name:  though  the  Town 
of  Rialto,  now  denominated  Venice,! 
was  not  built  till  some  centuries  after! 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  stands  on  piles,  in  the  midst 
of  Shallows  called  Lagunes  ;  and  con 
tains  about  a  hundred  thousand  inha- 
bitants.^) 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  discover  the 
magnificent  edifices  of  Venice  floating, 
as  it  were,  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
without  exclaiming,  "  Singular  and 
beautiful  City  !  of  whose  appearance 
imagination  can  form  no  idea,  because 
no  other  work  of  man  is  like  thee." 

Venice  is  seven  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  composed  of  a  large  number 
of  islets,  separated  by  canals,  and  re- 
united by  bridges ;    the   great  Canal, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  an  S,  divides 
the  City  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
The  Bridge  called  the  Rialto,  the  mag-j 
nificent  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  contain-l 
ing  the  gorgeous  and  beautiful  Church! 
dedicated  to   that  evangelist,  and  its  I 
Campanile, above  three  hundred  feetinj 
height,  together  with  all  the  Churches 
and  Palaces  erected  by  Palladio,  San- 
sovino,  Scamozzi,  and  Sammicheli,  par- 
ticularly deserve  notice ;  as  does  the 
Arsenal,  though  only  a  shadow  now  of 
its  former  self :  but  what  excites  most 
interest  at  Venice,  is  to  see  how  amply 
and  conveniently  this  town  is  supplied, 
not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but  the 
luxuries  of  life,  though  it  possesses, 
naturally,  neither  soil  nor  fresh  water. 

The  Basilica  of  S.  Marco,  begun, 
according  to  repute,  in  the  year  977, 
and  finished  in  1071,  contains  the 
Relics  of  St.  Mark ;  which  were  removed 

eighty  miles,  on  the  Po,  the  Adige,  the 
Brenla,  and  the  Lagunes. 

(3)  According  to  a  statistical  table,  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1700,  the  population  of 
Venice,  at  that  period,  amounted  to  doubl* 
the  present  number. 
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hither,  from  Alexandria.  The  exterior 
Gates,  ten  in  number,  and  five  within 
the  Church  fall  transported  to  Venice 
from  Constantinople),  are  Corinthian 
brass.  The  Front  of  this  venerable 
edifice  displays,  above  the  principal 
Entrance,  a  figure  of  St.  Mark,  finely 
executed  in  Mosaic  :  the  interior  is 
completely  lined  with  Mosaics  ;  and 
those  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  are 
much  admired.  The  Pavement  is  Mo- 
saic ;  and  here  are  eight  Columns  of  a 
serpentine  form,  brought  by  the  Vene- 
tians from  Constantinople,  when  they 
conquered  that  city,  and  supposed  to 
have  once  belonged  to  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  Most  of  the  numerous  Co- 
lumns which  ornament  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  Edifice  are  Saracenic. 
The  celebrated  Horses  of  bronze  gilt, 
carried  to  Paris  by  Napoleon,  but  now 
returned,  and  extremely  ill  placed  above 
the  principal  Door  of  entrance,  on  the 
outside  of  this  Church,  are  four  in 
number;  and,  according  to  general 
opinion,  the  work  of  Lysippus :  they 
originally  adorned  Corinth;  where,  it 
is  supposed,  they  belonged  to  the  Cha- 
riot of  the  Sun  :  from  Corinth  they  were 
brought  to  Rome  by  the  Consul  Mum- 
mius  fsurnamed  Achaicus,  for  having 
sacked  Corinth);  thence  they  were  re- 
moved to  Byzantium,  and  thence  trans- 
ported to  Venice,  by  the  Doge  Dandolo, 
in  1204.  Winckelmann  calls  them  the 
finest  bronze  horses  extant.  («) 

The  View  from  the  top  of  the  Campa- 
nile of  S.  Marco  is  well  worth  seeing; 
and  the  ascent  easy.  This  Tower  was 
the  place  where  Galileo  made  his  astro- 
nomical observations. 

The  Palazzo  Ex-Ducale  contains,  in 
the  great  Council-Chamber,  Tintoretlo's 
largest  Easel  Picture;  which  serves  to 
show  how  entirely  great  talents  may  be 
thrown  away  by  want  of  proper  attention 
to  methodical  arrangement, — for  the 
whole  work  is  a  mass  of  confusion  ; 
though  it  abounds  with  fine  groups, and 
in  some  parts  is  wonderfully  well  exe- 
cuted. On  the  Ceiling  of  this  Apartment 
s  a  Fresco,  by  Paolo  Veronese,  repre- 
enling  Venice  crowned  by  Fame!  and 
imong  the  Sculpture  is  a  beautiful  Group 

(>)  The  Treasury  of  the  Church  of  S.  Marco 
s  said  to  contain  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark, 
-vritten  with  his  own  hand;    and   a  Mis- 


in  marble,  of  Ganymedcs  and  the  Eagle, 
attributed  to  Phidias.  The  Hall  with 
Four  Doors  contains  a  Painting,  by  Ti- 
tian, of  Faith,  St.  Mark,  etc.  The  Hall  of 
the  Inquisition  is  ornamented  with  a 
Picture  by  the  Cav.  Bassano  land  another 
by  the  School  of  Titian.  TheCollegial 
Hall  contains  Europa,  by  Paolo  Vero- 
nese! and  two  Pictures  by  Tintoretto. 
The  Cabinet  contains  a  Fresco  on  its 
Ceiling,  by  Paolo  Veronese;  together 
with  Easel  Pictures ;  one  being  by  the 
same  master,  and  others  by  Tintoretto. 

The  Procuratie  Nvove  is  now  con- 
verted into  the  Palazzo  Iieale,  to 
which  the  BibliotecaAntica  is  annexed. 

The  Accademia  delle  belle  Arti  pos- 
sesses several  fine  Pictures;  among 
which  are,— the  Assumption,  by  Titian, 
originally  placed  in  the  Church  where 
he  lies  buried!!!— the  same  subject,  by 
Palma  Vecchio— the  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  by  Bassano  !— the  Marriage  of 
Cana,  by  Padovanino— Adam  and  Eve, 

by  Tintoretto— the  Holy  Family^  by  Paolo 
Veronese— and  the  Miracle  of  St.  Mark 
by  Tintoretto. 

The  Chiesa  de'  Gesniti  (a  handsome 
Edifice,  elegantly  incrusted  with  Mo- 
saics of  vcrde  antique,  etc.  resembling 
in  their  effect  green  damask  hangings), 
contains  a  Picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Lorenzo,  by  Titian;  and,  in  the  Sa- 
cristy, the  Presentation,  by  Tintoretto. 

The  Chiesa  de'  Carmelitani  is  lined 
with  precious  marbles. 

The  Chiesa  del  Carmine  has  the  best 
Organ  at  Venice;  and  a  Picture  of  the 
Presentation,  by  Tintoretto. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Giovanni  e  S.  Paolo 
contains  a  Painting,  by  Titian ;  another, 
by  Perugino;  a  beautiful  Window,  of 
painted  glass;  and,  in  a  large  Chapel 
adjoining  the  Church,  some  fine  Alti- 
rilieri. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore 
was  built  by  Palladio,ina  style  of  grand 
simplicity. 

The  Chiesa  del Redentore  was  likewise 
built  by  Palladio,  and  is,  in  point  of  ar- 
chitecture, a  beautiful  Church. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  della  Salute 
contains  — the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  painted  by  Titian  when  he  was 

sal  illuminated  with  Miniatures,  by  Giulio 
Clovio. 
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sixty-four  ;  two  Pictures,  by  Luca  Gior- 
dano; and  one,  by  Antonio  Treva,  which 
was  buried  eighteen  years,  without 
being  materially  injured. 

In  the  Palazzo  Pisani  Moreta  is  a 
Picture  of  Alexander  with  theFamily  of 
Darius,  by  Paolo  Veronese— a  work  which 
seems  composed  in  defiance  to  classical 
Knowledge  and  good  taste;  but  so  har- 
monious is  the  colouring,  and  so  beauti- 
ful the  painting,  that  few  persons  can 
contemplate  this  Picture  without  for- 
getting its  faults,  and  dwelling  only  on 
its  excellencies. 

The  Court  of  the  Palazzo  Grimani 
displays  a  Colossal  Statue  of  Marcus 
Agrippa;  which  was  originally  placed  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 
This  Statue  is  Greek  workmanship,  and 
much  admired. 

The  Palazzo  Barber igo,  in  which  Ti- 
tian died,  contains  a  Picture  of  the 
Saviour,  by  that  great  artist— the  Holy 
Family,  by  Tintoretto— the  portrait  of  a 
Venetian  Senator,  by  Titian— the  Magda- 
lene, likewise  by  Titian!— Venus— Paul 
III.— and  San  Sebastiano,  all  by  Titian; 
— who  left  the  last  unfinished,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  death— Susanna  and  the 
Elders,  by  Tintoretto — and  the  Prodigal 
Son,  by  Leandro  Rassano. 

The  Scuola  di  S.  Rocco  contains,  on 
the  ground  floor,  a  Picture  of  the 
Annunciation,  and  other  works,  by 
Tintoretto;  who  painted  in  this  School 
for  thirty  years:  and  in  a  room  above- 
stairs  is  a  very  large  and  fine  picture  of 
the  Crucifixion,  likewise  by  Tintoretto. 

The  Palazzo  Manfrini  is  embellished 
with  a  splendid  Collection  of  Pictures; 
which  may  be  seen  by  Travellers  every 
Monday  and  Thursday,  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  four. 

The  Arsenal  occupies  an  Island  near 
three  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  so 
well  defended  by  lofty  walls,  turrets,  etc. 
as  to  resemble  a  fortress.  Its  principal 
entrance  is  ornamented,  on  the  outside, 
with  the  winged  Lion  of  Venice;  a  Co- 
lossal Lion  in  white  marble,  taken  from 
the  Piraeus  at  Athens !  another  Lion,  ta- 
ken from  Athens;  a  Lioness,  taken  from 

(>)  A  Steamer  goes  from  Venice  to  Trieste 
twice,  and  sometimes  thrice  a-week ;  usually 
accomplishing  the  voyage  in  ten  hours.  Fare, 
in  the  Chief  Cabin,  twenty-eight  Austrian 
zwanzigeis. 


Corinth;  and  another,  having  the  word 
"Attica"  marked  upon  it.  During  the 
year  1687,  the  Venetians  planted  the 
banner  of  St.  Mark  in  Athens ;  which,  at 
that  period,  they  wrested  from  the  Otto- 
man Porte.  They  had  previously  cap- 
tured Corinth;  and  the  four  above- 
named  Statues  were  among  their  spoils 
transported  to  Venice.  The  object  best 
worth  notice,  now,  within  the  Walls  of 
the  Arsenal,  is  the  ancient  Armoury — a 
melancholy  contemplation,  considering 
what  this  Arsenal  once  was;  but  "The 
Soul  of  the  City  is  fled!" 

The  Rialto,  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco, 
and  the  Street  and  Garden  made  by 
Napoleon  (a  magnificent  work),  are  the 
only  Promenades  at  Venice.  This  City 
contains  several  Theatres;  the  largest 
of  which  is  the  Fenice  :  it  likewise  con- 
tains good  Hotels;  namely,  L'Albergo 
Reale  and  II  Leone  bianco. 

The  Gold  Chains  made  in  this  City 
are  particularly  beautiful,  and  the  Wax 
Candles  remarkably  good. 

Persons  anxious  to  obtain  spring- 
water  may  be  supplied  from  the  terra 
firma.(') 

On  the  Adriatic,  and  not  far  remote 
from  Venice,  thoughmoreinland, stood, 
in  early  times,  a  powerful  city,  founded, 
as  already  mentioned,  by  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians. It  was  called  Hadria,  and  is  ce^ 
lebratedforhavingtransmitteditsname 
to  the  neighbouring  sea.  Hadria  was 
situated  near  a  river  and  gulf  of  a  si- 
milar denomination  :  the  river  is  now 
called  the  Tartaro,  but  the  gulf  exists 
no  longer.  The  city,  when  Strabo  wrote, 
had  dwindled  into  insignificance.  Adda, 
an  episcopal  see,  eighteen  miles  from 
the  coast,  now  occupies  its  site;  and 
here,  buried  deep  in  the  earth,  a  few 
Etruscan  antiquities  have  been  found. 
The  Portus  Hadrianus  appears  to 
have  been  (as  was  usual  in  remote  ages) 
some  miles  distant  from  the  town  of 
which  it  was  the  haven. 

Travellers,  on  the  day  when  they  quit 
Venice,  commonly  dine  there;  and  then 
embark  in  a  Gondola  for  Mestre,  sleep- 
ing in  that  Town;  whence  the  fourth 

Travellers  may,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  know 
that,  since  Venice  became  a  Free  Port,  they 
are  not  liable  to  the  examination  of  Custom  - 
house  Officers  on  their  arrival  in  that  City. 
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day's  journey,  by  land,  is  to  Conegliano; 
a  considerable  place,  with  a  good  Inn, 
La  Posta.  About  ten  miles  from  Weslre 
the  road  passes  through  Treviso;  then 
crosses  the  Piave;  and  subsequently 
traverses  the  spot  where  Napoleon 
fought  an  obstinate  battle. 

The  fifth  day's  journey,  to  Pordenon, 
is  tedious;  and  the  road  between  this 
place  and  Conegliano  unpleasant  after 
heavy  rain,  as  it  lies  close  to  the  foot  of 
the  Alps, from  vvhichMountainstorrents 
of  water  frequently  descend,  and  inun- 
date the  adjacent  country.  La  Posta, 
at  Pordenon^  is  a  good  Inn* 

The  sixth  day's  journey  is  to  San 
Tommaso,  where  the  Inn  does  not 
merit  commendation. 

The  road,  as  far  as  Spilimbergo,  lies 
near  the  Alps*  and  through  the  bed  of  a 
Torrent*  disagreeable  at  all  limes,  and 
unsafe  after  rain  ;  and  from  Spilimbergo 
descends  into  the  Tagliamento, — a  tre- 
mendous Torrent  after  rain,  but  in  dry 
weather  fordable.     It  formerly  occu- 
pied a  full  hour  to  travel  through  this 
torrent,  with  the  assistance  of  oxenand 
guides;  but  a  fineBridge  has  been  lately 
thrown  over  the  most  dangerous  part. 
The  seventh  day's  journey  is  to  Pon- 
tebba,  or  Pontefel,  for  the  place  has 
both  names  :  its  Inn  Is  a  very  bad  one  ; 
and  the  road  hither  rough,  so  far  as 
Ospilaletto;  after  passing  which  Town 
it  enters  a  defile  of  the  Alps,  leading  to 
Venzone,  a  pretty  Village,  embosomed 
in  these  mountains ;  and  hence  to  Res- 
ciuta  the  road,  which  lies  parallel  with 
the  bed  of  the  Tagliamento,  is  excellent; 
the  views  are  sublime,  and  the  Alpine 
plants  which  enamel  the  rocks  particu- 
larly beautiful.    The  Inn  at  Resciuta  is 
clean  and  comfortable;  but  the  water 
here,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  Alps,  is 
bad;    and  many   inhabitants    of   this 
country,  especially  women,  are  afflicted 
with  immense  goitrous  swellings.  From 
Resciuta,  which    is   somewhat  above 
half-way    to  Pontebba,  the   road   lies 
through  defiles  of  the  Alps,  near  the 
bed  of  the  Tagliamento,  and  is  good, 
though    loo    narrow :    the   views   are 
lovely;  and  this  part  of  the  Alps  dis- 
plays five  or  six  Bridges  made  of  wood 

(■)  Unmade  silks,  etc..  are  plumbed.  Tra- 
vellers are  asked,  What  road  they  purpose 
taking?  and  receive  an  order  for  the  money 


and  covered  at  the  top.  In  Germany, 
likewise,  the  Bridges  are  usually  made 
with  wood,  though  not  all  covered  at 
the  top. 

Pontebba,  the  Frontier  Town  of  Ca- 
rinthia,  is  a  miserable-looking  place  ; 
and  at  the  Custom  house  here,  luggage 
undergoes  such  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion, in  the  open  street,  that  Travellers 
who  can  avoid  Pontebba  would  act 
wisely  by  so  doing.  Writing-boxes, 
pocket-books,  and  manuscript  papers 
of  all  descriptions,  are  liable  to  be  exa- 
mined :  gold  and  silver  lace,  snuff,  and 
tobacco,  are  seizable  ;  and  for  unmade 
silks,  and  gauzes,  Travellers  are  com- 
pelled to  deposit  double  the  worth— to 
be  paid  back,  however,  when  they  quit 
the  Imperial  territories.  (')  The  Cus- 
tom-house Officers  accept  no  fees,  and 
are  slower  in  their  operations  than  it  is 
possible  to  conceive. 

The  eighth  day's  journey  is  to  Vil- 
lach;  through  a  wide  defile  of  the  Alps, 
a  good  road,  and  a  beautiful  country  ; 
every  mountain  being  clothed  to  its 
summit  with  noble  fir-trees.  The  Ger- 
man villages,  however,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  in  some  measure  spoil 
Ihe  beauty  of  the  scene,  as  nothing  can 
be  more  uncouth  than  the  wooden 
buildings  which  compose  them,  except 
the  fences,  which  are,  if  possible,  sjill 
worse.  The  houses  are  roofed  with 
wood  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
these  awkward  edifices  are  continually 
destroyed  by  fire. — TheGermans  seldom 
have  a  wash-hand  basin  in  any  bed- 
room of  their  eountry  inns;  and  even 
at  Villach,  a  large  town,  this  necessary 
accommodation  was  not  to  be  found  a 
few  years  since.  The  Inn  at  Villach  is, 
however,  clean  and  good;  though  tall 
people  cannot  sleep  comfortably  either 
here  or  in  any  part  of  Germany ;  the 
beds,  which  are  very  narrow,  being 
placed  in  wooden  frames,  or  boxes,  so 
short,  that  any  person  who  happens  to 
be  above  five  feet  high  must  absolutely 
sit  up  all  night,  supported  by  pillows; 
and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  way  in  which 
the  Germans  sleep. 

With  respect  to  provisions,  there  is 
no  cause  for  complaint ;  meat,  bread, 

they  have  deposited  to  be  returned  at  (he 
Custom-house  on  the  confines. 
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and  wine  (somewhat  like  Hock),  beer, 
soup,  and  bouilli,  sour-crout,  stewed 
prunes, coffee,and  milk,  being  excellent; 
and  water,  generally  speaking,  good. 
The  usual  dinner-hour  is  twelve  o'clock  ; 
at  which  time  Travellers  may  always 
find  something  to  eat  at  the  inns,  Ger- 
man cookery  being  simple  and  whole- 
some: but  as  one  requisite  to  a  com- 
fortable meal,  clean  table-linen,  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  obtained  in  small  towns,  per- 
sons who  travel  through  Germany  would 
find  it  worth  while  to  purchase  table- 
cloths and  napkins  for  their  journey. 

Women,in  this  country,  seem  to  work 
harder  than  men  ;  andat  public-houses 
female  servants  not  only  cook  the  din- 
ner and  wail  at  table,  but  even  feed  the 
horses.  The  peasantry  have  fine  com- 
plexions, with  a  great  appearance  of 
health  and  strength,  but  their  counte- 
nances seldom  express  good  humour, 
or  quickness  of  apprehension  ;  they 
dress  neatly,  and  wear  high  shoes,  like 
those  of  our  English  Farmers. 

Most  of  the  country  towns  consist  of 
straight  streets,  with  a  large  square  in 
their  centre,  decorated  by  an  obelisk, 
statues  of  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour, 
etc. — The  German  horses  are  remark- 
ably -strong  and  handsome ;  and  the 
whole  country,  from  Pontebba  to  Vi- 
enna, wears  the  face  of  wealth,  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

Travelling  in  this  quarter  of  Germany 
seems  like  living  some  hundred  years 
ago  in  England;  as  the  dresses,  cus- 
toms, and  manners  of  the  people  pre- 
cisely resemble  those  of  our  ancestors. 
Many  of  their  implements  of  husbandry, 
also,  appear  similar  to  ours  ;  and  their 
kitchens  are  furnished  with  plates, 
dishes,  basins,  and  ewers  of  pewter,  and 
wooden  trenchers,  exactly  like  those 
which  may  still  be  seen  among  us,  in 
old  farm-houses.  The  herbs  and  shrubs 
also  resemble  those  of  England, — ex- 
cept that  barberry  bushes  are  substi- 
tuted for  blackberries;  while  the  firs 
grow  so  luxuriantly,  and  sow  them- 
selves so  thickly,  that  young  plants,  a  few 
inches  high,  literally  carpet  the  woods. 

The  road  from  Ospitalelto  to  Villach 
possesses  one  great  advantage,  that  of 
being  perhaps  the  only  approach  to 
Italy  (except  the  road  from  Nice, 
through  Genoa,  to  Lucca)  which  does 
not  pass  over  the  summits  of  the  Alps. 


It  is  likewise  tolerably  level ;  and  has 
no  capital  fault,  but  that  of  being  too 
narrow. 

From  Villach  the  ninth  day's  journey 
is  to  Elagenfurt,  through  a  good  road, 
and  a  finely-cultivated  and  beautiful 
country,  adorned  with  a  noble  sheet  of 
water,  called  the  Lake  of  Fel.  The  val- 
leys are  variegated  with  small  villages 
and  rustic  churches,  like  those  of  Eng- 
land; the  near  mountains  clothed  to 
their  summits  with  firs  and  other  trees, 
while  behind  them  rise  Alps  covered 
with  eternal  snow. 

Klagenfurt,  the  capital  of  Carinthia, 
is  a  large  city  ;  the  houses  are  tolerably 
neat,  the  spires  of  the  churches  built 
in  the  Turkish  style,  and  covered  with 
white  metal;  and  the  Inns  chiefly  re- 
sorted to  are  not  uncomfortable.  After 
sleeping  at  Klagenfurt,  Travellers  usu- 
ally proceed,  on  the  tenth  day,  to  Frie- 
sach, through  an  excellent  road,  and  a 
bold,  finely-wooded,  and  richly-culti- 
vated country.  In  the  way  to  Friesach 
lies  St.  Veil,  a  handsome  Town.  The 
Inn  at  Friesach  is  good ;  and  after 
sleeping  there,  Travellers  usually  pro- 
ceed, on  the  eleventh  day,  to  Juden- 
burg ;  stopping  at  Neumarkl  to  dine. 
The  road  to  the  latter  Town  is  good; 
and  the  country  well  cultivated,  though 
not  picturesque;  but  near  Judenburg 
it  is  clothed  with  magnificent  woods. 
This  Town  contains  a  clean  and  com- 
fortable Inn. 

After  sleeping  at  Judenburg,  Travel- 
lers usually  proceed,  on  the  twelfth  day, 
to  Leoben,  the  road  to  which  Town 
is  good,  winding  near  a  meandering 
stream  called  the  Muhr  :  the  views  are 
beautiful.  Travellers  usually  dine  about 
midway  at  Kraubath.  Leoben  is  fur- 
nished with  a  comfortable  Inn ;  and  the 
Town,  for  this  country,  may  be  called 
handsome  :  several  of  the  houses  being 
built  with  stone  or  brick. 

The  thirteenth  day's  journey  is 
through  Bruck  to  Murzhofen,  or  the 
next  Post,  as  Travellers  best  like.  The 
Inn  at  Murzhofen  furnishes  tolerable 
accommodations. 

The  fourteenth  day's  journey  is  to 
Schoitwien,  whither  the  road  through 
Krieglach,  as  far  as  Murzuschlag  (where 
Travellers  generally  dine),  is  good;  but 
between  this  Town  and  Schotlwien  lies 
a  lofty  Mountain,  the  ascent  to  the  sum- 
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rait  of  which  occupies  about  an  hour  ; 
the  descent  emlpoys  more  than  double 
that  time, and  is  very  rapid— insomuch, 
that  waggons  ascend  on  the  Schottwien 
side  with  sixteen  and  sometimes  twenty 
horses.  The  country  from  Murzhofen  to 
Schottwien  is  wild  and  finely  wooded  ; 
and  the  Post-house  at  Schottwien  is  a 
tolerable  Hotel. 

The  fifteenth  day's  journey  is  to 
Traskirken.  The  road  traverses  an 
extensive  plain,  well  cultivated,  to  Neu- 
kirken,  and  Neustadt  (where  Travellers 
generally  dinei :  both  Towns  are  large, 
and  contain  good  Hotels.  Neustadt  is 
fortified.  The  road  hence  to  Traskirken 
is  level  and  smooth,  exhibiting,  to  the 
right,  a  prospect  of  Hungary,  and  the 
Danube.  Traskirken,  though  large, 
does  not  possess  comfortable  inns. 

The  sixteenth  day's  journey  (a  very 
short  one)  is  to  Vienna;  through  a  flat 
country,  abounding  wilh  game,  and 
spotted  thickly  with  villages,  but  not 
well  cultivated. 

On  entering  Vienna,  Travellers  are 
taken  to  the  Custom-house,  where  their 
trunks  undergo  an  examination.  The 
best  Hotels  in  this  City  (during  1829) 
were  :—L'Archiduc  Charles  /expensive, 
but  much  frequented  by  British  travel- 
lers, and  situated  in  the  Kaernthners- 
trasse — L  Homme  Sauvage  —  and  Le 
Cygne*  in  the  same  situation — L'lmpe- 
ratrice  d'Autriche,  in  the  Weihbourg- 
gasse;  a  goodHolel — LEmpereur  Ro- 
main,  on  the  Freyung—Le  Bceuf  d'or, 
in  the  Seilergasse — Le  Roi  d'Hongrie, 
near  the  Custom-house—  La  Couronne 
d'Hongrie,  in  the  Himmelpfortgasse — 
La  Ville  de  Londres,  and  Le  Loup  blanc, 
in  the  Fleish  Markt — and  L.a  Sainte 
Trinite,  in  the  Hohen  Markt.  The 
Fauxburghs  likewise  contain  several 
Hotels,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  the 
Lamb*  The  above-named  Inns  are  of 
two  descriptions;  those  with  Lodging- 
rooms,  and  those  which  are  merely  Eat- 
ing-houses. The  first  description  of 
Hotel  is  provided  with  a  public  Eat- 
ing-room, where  one  finds  a  carte-d- 

(«)  Travellers  should  endeavour,  at  Vienna, 
to  procure  old  Austrian  Wine,  as  it  is  more 
wholesome  than  the  common  Wines  of  Hun- 
gary. The  Germans,  if  report  may  be  cre- 
dited, frequently  mix  a  poisonous  metallic 
substance  with  Iheir  White  Wines;  particu- 
larly those. of  the  tthine. 
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manger,  which  specifies  tbe  price  of 
eatables,  both  for  dinner  and  supper; 
but  Travellers  may  be  served  in  their 
own  apartment,  if  they  wish  it.  The 
lowest  price  per  Lodging-room,  without 
fire,  in  these  Hotels,  is  two  florins  a-day. 
Among  the  best  Eating-houses,  are:— 
Le  Cor  de  Chasse — Le  St.  Esprit— the 
Fisch-hof — Seitzerhof — La  Croix  de 
Bourgogne — Le  Canard  d'or — L'Etoile 
d'or  —  the  Mefdgrube  —  and  Widt- 
mann's,  in  the  Singerstrasse.  Dinners 
are  usually  better  served  at  JJArchiduc 
Charles,  Le  Cygne  blanc,  and  at  Widt- 
mann's,  than  in  any  other  public  Eat- 
ing-houses at  Vienna.  At  the  houses 
of  Restaurateurs,  dinners  are  served 
from  twelve  o'clock  till  three;  every 
person  paying  a  fixed  price,  and  every 
party  having  its  own  table.  The  lowest 
price  for  dinner,  without  bread  and 
wine,  is  three  florins  a-head,  at  the 
houses  of  good  Restaurateurs;  but  at 
those  of  an  inferior  description,  dinner 
may  be  procured  for  forty  or  fifty  kreut- 
zers  a-head.  (0 

The  first  Coffee-house  in  Christian 
Europe  was  established  at  Vienna,  in 
1683.  Those  most  frequented  now  are 
—that  of  Madame  Tschitschmann,  at 
La  Couronne  d'or,  in  the  Graben;  that 
of  Schweigger,  in  the  Graben;  that 
of  Neuner,  in  the  Plankengasse ;  and 
those  of  Curty,  Place  Joseph,  etc. 
The  Newspapers  of  all  the  European  na- 
tions may  be  found  in  these  Coffee- 
houses. Vienna  does  not  eontain  rea- 
dy furnished  private  Lodging-houses: 
but  several  of  the  Shops  are  provided 
with  second-hand  Furniture;  which  Fo- 
reigners may  hire  by  the  week,  month, 
or  year:  and  as  the  Hotels  in  this  City 
are  not  so  good  as  might  reasonably  be 
expected  in  the  Capital  of  a  great  em- 
pire, the  most  comfortable  mode  of 
living  is  to  take  a  private  apartment, 
and  employ  a  traiteur. 

Vienna,  placed  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Wien,(*)  was  ori- 
ginally a  small  village  encircled  with 
marshes  and  forests,  and  peopled  by 

(=)  The  source  of  this  small  river,  from 
which  Vienna  derives  its  present  appellation , 
is  in  the  Wiener- Wold,  about  three  league* 
from  the  Town. 
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fishermen  :  but  when  the  Roman  Le- 
gions arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube, they  found  this  village  so  advan- 
tageously situated,  for  commanding  the 
two  rivers,  that  they  established,  in  its 
vicinity,  a  Castra  Stativa,  or  intrench- 
ed camp,  which  gradually  grew  into 
a  city,  called  Vindobona,  probably  be- 
cause the  ancient  inhabitants  bore  the 
name  of  Windes:  and  in  process  of 
time  Vindobona  was  changed  into 
Vienna;  which,  properly  so  called,  is 
small:  its  fauxburghs,  however,  are  im- 
mense, and  contain  finer  buildings  than 
the  town  itself;  where  the  palaces  are 
few,  and  not  spacious,  and  the  want  of 
splendid  streets  and  squares  prevents  it 
from  appearing,  in  foreign  eyes,  a  hand- 
some city.  Its  population  amounts  to 
near  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
persons,  exclusive  ol  the  garrison,  and 
itinerants  from  the  Austrian  dominions 
and  other  countries,  who  commonly 
amount  to  above  seventy  thousand. (■) 
— Its  climate  is  most  variable,  not  only 
from  day  to  day,  but  even  from  hour  to 
hour;  and  these  transitions  are  as  great 
as  they  are  sudden.  The  air  is  seldom 
damp,  owing  to  a  high  wind,  which  pre- 
vails almost  every  morning,  between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock;  but  this  wind,  though 
it  purifies  the  atmosphere,  raises  such 
clouds  of  dust,  as  to  weaken  the  sight 
and  likewise  irritate  the  lungs  to  such  a 
degree  that  pulmonary  maladies  destroy 
a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Chil- 
dren undera  twelvemonth  oldalsodie  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  water,  in 
some  parts  of  the  city,  is  not  palatable; 
and  water-drinkers  would  do  well,  while 
resident  here,  to  supply  themselves 
either  at  the  Capuchin  Convent,  in  the 
Place  Neuve,  or  at  the  Palace  of  Prince 
Schwarzenberg. 

Among  the  objects  best  worth  notice 
are :— the  Burgthor,  a  fine  Gate,  which 
leads  to  the'  Imperial  Palace  — two 
Fountains  in  the  Hof,  ornamented  with 
sculpture,  by  Martin  Fischer— the  Sculp- 
ture, by  Baron  Fischer  and  Conradini, 
in  the  Hohe  Markt—the  Sculpture  in 

(>)  If  report  may  be  credited,  thirty  thou- 
sand dogs  are  kept  in  Vienna. 

(*)  The  Redoules  commence  with  the  new- 
year,  and  end  wilh  the  Carnival.  The  rooms 
appropriated  to  these  assembles  are  opened 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening:  each  ba!l- 


the  Neu-Markt,  by  Donner,  represent- 
ing the  four  ?  rincipal  Rivers  of  Lower 
Austria— the  Equestrian  Statue  of  Jo- 
seph II.,  by  Zauner,  in  the  Place  Jo- 
seph—the Metropolitan  Church  of  St. 
Stephen; a  Gothic  edifice, three  hundred 
and  forty-two  feet  long,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-two  leel  wide,  and  seventy- 
nine  in  height.  The  Picture  which 
adorns  the  High  Altar  is  by  Bock;  and 
those  over  the  large  Altars  on  each  side 
are  by  Sandrart.  The  Church  contains 
an  Ecce  Homo,  attributed  to  Correggio ; 
a  Crucifix,  by  Donner;  the  Tomb  <f 
Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy  ;anda  Sacristy, 
furnished  with  superb  Plate:  the  Ta- 
pestry displayed  on  Festivals  is  likewise 
very  precious.  The  celebrated  Belfry 
of  this  Cathedral  measures  four  hundred 
and  thirty-four  Paris  feet  and  a  half  in 
height—  the  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter  is  built  in  imitation  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome — the  Church  of  St.  Michael,  a 
handsome  edilice,  is  embellished  with 
a  Group,  of  the  Archangel  Michael  van- 
quishing Satan,  by  Matlielli— f/te  Church 
belonging  to  the  Augustine  Convent 
contains  a  Fresco,  by  Malbertsch,  over 
the  High  Altar;  the  Tomb  of  the  Empe- 
ror Leopold  II.,  by  Zauner;  the  Tomb 
of  Marshal  Daun;  and  the  Monument 
raised  to  the  memory  of  the  Archdu- 
chess Maria  Christina  of  Austria,  and 
executed  by  Canova— in  the  Church  be- 
longing to  the  Capuchin  Convent, 
is  the  Burial" Place  of  the  Austrian 
Princes.  The  Imperial  Residence,  in  the 
Burgplatz,  is  an  assemblage  of  edifices 
erected  at  various  periods.  Here  are 
two  Chapels,  one  of  which  contains  a 
representation  of  the  Saviour  on  the 
Cross,  in  lead,  by  Donner;  the  other  is 
ornamented  wilh  a  picture  by  Carlo 
Maratla,  of  the  Death  of  St.  Joseph.  A 
fine  Library,  a  superb  Manege,  and 
the  Rooms  appropriated  to  the  Re- 
doutes,{2)  make  part  of  the  Palace;  as 
does  the  Imperial  Jewel-Office',  which 
contains  a  celebrated  large  diamond, 
called  the  Florentine,  and  once  the 
property  of  Charles  the  Bold,  of  Bur- 
room  (two  in  number)  has  its  orchestra ; 
which  plays  minuets  and  allemandes  till  six 
in  the  morning,  when  the  party  breaks  up. 
Masks  are  admitted;  and  refreshments  of 
every  description  may  be  procured  in  apart- 
ments adjacent  to  the  ball-rooms. 
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gundy,  who  lost  it  in  the  field  of  Gran- 
son,  where  it  was  found  by  a  Swiss  sol- 
dier: he  sold  it  to  a  tradesman  at  Berne, 
for  five  tlorins;  and  at  length  it  was 
lodged  in  the  Royal  Jewel-office  at  Flo- 
rence, whence  the  Emperor  Francis  I. 
brought  it  to  Vienna.    This  Emperor 
seems  to  have  had  a  passion  for  dia- 
monds: he  purchased,  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Mein,  another,  of  an  extraordinary 
size;  and  likewise  enriched  the  jewel- 
office  in  question  with  a  set  of  Coat-but- 
tons, each  being  a  single  diamond.    The 
set  is  valued  at  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand    florins;    and    the    diamond 
called  the  Florentine  is  supposed  to  be 
worth  above  four  limes  that  sum :  it 
weighs  a  hundred  and  thirty-nine  ca- 
rats and  a  half.    Here  are  twenty-two 
Vases  of  gold,  found,  a.  d.  1799,  in  the 
Banat  of  Temeswar,    and    apparently 
made  during  the  sixth  century. — The 
Imperial  Cabinet  of  Antiques  and  Me- 
dals (Corridor  des  Au(justines),  con- 
tains, in  the  first  Saloon  shown  to  stran- 
gers, a  valuable    Statue  of  Isis,   with 
black  drapery,  and  head,  hands,  and 
feet  of  white  marble ;  a  bronze  Statue  of 
Mars,  found  in  Carinthia;  a  Sarcopha- 
gus, ornamented  with  fine  Greek  sculp- 
ture; a  fine  Basso-rilievo,  in  marble,  re- 
presenting the  Muses;  a  Sphinx,  with 
four  heads— said  to  be  unique;  and  a 
Bust  of  Vitellius,  in  porphyry,  etc.  etc. 
The  second  Saloon  contains  an  immense 
collection  of  Coins  and   Medals,  both 
ancient  and  modern.    The  third  Saloon 
contains  Camei,  Inlagli,  Etruscan  and 
Grecian  Vases,  etc.,  etc.    Among  the 
Camei  is  a  splendid  work,  called   the 
Apotheosis  of . Augustus:  it  represents 
that  Emperor  and  his  Family!!    Here, 
likewise,  is  a  Silver  Dish,  the  ornaments 
of  which  represent  Triptolemus  offering 
a  sacrifice  to  Ceres:— it  was  found  at 
Aquileia:  and  is  beautifully  executed. 
The  fourth   Saloon    contains   nothing 
very  remarkable;  but,  in  the  fifth,  there 
is  a  large  collection   of  Etruscan  and 
Grecian  Vases.  (»)    The  Egyptian  Anti- 
quities, which  once  belonged  to  this 
Cabinet   are  now  removed  to  No.  972, 

(■)  The  Cabinet  of  Antiques  may  be  seen 
every  day,  festivals  excepted;  and  the  Egyp- 
tian Antiquities  every  Saturday,  from  ten  in 
the  morning  till  one. 

(a)  Dioscorides  was  Physician  to  Antony 
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in  the  Johannesgasse. — The  Imperial 
Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  etc.,  in 
the  Place  Joseph,  may  be  seen  every 
Wednesday  morning,  before  twelve 
o'clock,  by  an  application  to  the  Direc- 
tor.— The  Imperial  Public  Library 
(Place  Joseph),  is  placed  in  a  magnifi- 
cent Apartment,  two  hundred  and  forty 
feet  long,  by  fifty-four  wide,  and  high 
in  proportion.  Its  centre  displays  the 
Statues  of  Charles  VI.,  and  twelve  other 
Emperors  of  Germany:  the  Ceiling  is 
painted  by  Daniel  Gran  ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  printed  Volumes  deposited  in  this 
Apartment  is  supposed  to  be  three  hun- 
dred thousand,  besides  six  thousand 
(in  another  Itoomj,  which  were  printed 
between  the  time  when  typography 
was  invented,  and  the  year  1500. 
The  number  of  Manuscripts  is  comput- 
ed to  be  twelve  thousand;  and  the 
Library  is  likewise  enriched  with  a  su- 
perb Collection  of  Engravings,  among 
which  are  above  two  hundred  volumes 
of  Portraits.  Some  of  the  most  valuable 
Manuscripts  are  —  Original  Hierogly- 
phics of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  consist- 
ing of  Figures  and  Symbols— Oriental 
Manuscripts,  purchased  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  1677— a  Work  written  by 
Dioscorides,  (aj  with  Paintings  of  medi- 
cinal Herbs,  executed  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury—a Codex,  containing  the  fifth  De- 
cade of  Livy^j— the  Manuscripts  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.— the  Poem  of  "Je- 
rusalem Delivered,"  in  Tasso's  hand- 
writing—the celebrated  Table  of  Peu- 
tinger— the  original  Roman  Senatus 
Consultum  of  the  year  u.  c.  567,  pro- 
hibiting Bacchanals— Leaves  of  the  Ko- 
ran, writen  in  the  ninth  century— and 
Pieces  of  Egyptian  Papyrus.  The  Impe- 
rial Public  Library  is  always  open  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  twelve;  and 
fromthreeintheaflernoon  till  six, during 
Summer;  and  likewise  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  twelve,  during  winter — 
Sundays,  other  Festivals,  and  Vacation 
times,  excepted;  and  persons  who  wish 
to  read,  or  make  extracts  from  any  of 
the  books,  are  permitted  to  ask  for  the 
volume  they  want,which  is  immediately 

and  Cleopatra,  and  wrote  a  Work  upon  Me- 
dicinal Herbs. 

(3)  The  first  five  Books  of  the  fifth  Decade 
of  Livy  were  disco1  ercd  at  Worms,  a.  n. 
1401. 
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carried  into  the  Reading-room,  where 
pens  and  ink  are  provided;  and  where 
silence  is  enjoined,  that  students  may 
not  be  interrupted. — The  Imperial  col- 
lection of  Paint inys,  called  the  Belve- 
dere Gallery,  highly  merits  notice. 
The  Great  Hall  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Edifice  in  which  this  Collection  is 
placed  has,  on  both  sides,  a  Gallery, 
each  of  which  leads  to  nine  Rooms,  in- 
cluding Cabinets.  The  Rooms  on  the 
right  contain  Paintings  of  the  Italian 
Schools;  and  the  Rooms  on  the  left 
comprise  the  productions  of  the  Fle- 
mish School.  On  the  second  Floor,  the 
two  first  Rooms  on  the  right  con- 
lain  Works  of  the  ancient  German 
School.  In  the  third  Room  are  Works 
of  the  very  ancient  Flemish  School;  and 
in  the  fourth  Room  Paintings  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  Rooms  on  the  left 
contain  ancient  and  modern  works  of 
the  Italian,Flemish,  and  German  Schools 
mixed  together.  Among  the  Pictures 
on  the  Ground-floor  are— a  large  Work, 
by  Titian,  finely  executed,  but  inferior 
to  his  masterpieces  at  Venice— charm- 
ing Pictures,  by  Rembrandt;  especially 
a  Portrait  of  himself;  which,  for  bra- 
vura and  truth,  may  be  denominated 
his  chef- d'asuvre — a  fine  Picture,  by  Ru- 
bens, representing  an  Emperor  receiv- 
ing pardon  for  an  offence  committed 
against  the  Holy  See — Jupiter  and  Io,  by 
Correggio!' — Ganymedes,  by  the  same 
great  master!!  The  former  of  these 
last-named  Works  has  been  retouched 
in  the  back-ground,  but  is,  exclusive  of 
this  circumstance,  pure  from  the  pencil 
of  Correggio— two  Heads  by  Denner— 
and  some  excellent  Flower-pieces,  by 
Van  Huysum.  The  rooms  above-stairs, 
likewise,  contain  Pictures  highly  de- 
serving of  notice,  from  being  the  Works 
of  the  very  earliest  masters  of  the  Fle- 
mish and  German  Schools.  They  are  in 
excellent  preservation,  possess  consi- 
derable merit,  and  form  a  most  inte- 
resting history  of  the  progress  of  the 
Art.  One  of  these  Pictures  (an  oil  paint- 
ing) is  reputed  to  have  been  executed 
during  the  year  1292.  Several  of  the 
Pictures  in  the  Belvedere  Collection  be- 
longed to  Charles  I.  of  England.    This 

(0  It  is  usual  to  give  a  couple  of  florins 
for  seeing  this  Gallery. 
(*)  Here,  one  florin  is  sufficient  for  the 
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Gallery  is  open  to  the  public  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays,  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  continues  open  till  two  in  the 
afternoon,  from  the  last  of  September 
to  the  twenty-third  of  April:  and  the 
remainder  of  the  year  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  twelve;  and  again  from 
three  in  the  afternoon  till  six,  festivals 
and  rainy  days  excepted. (■)— The  Lich- 
tenstein  Gallery,  situated  in  the  Lich- 
tenstein  Garden,  Fauxburgh  Rossau, 
contains  upward  of  seven  hundred  Pic- 
tures, some  of  them  very  fine  ones :  but, 
in  order  to  see  this  collection,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  ask  permission  of  the  Inspec- 
tor.^)— The  Pictures  of  Prince  Ester- 
hazy  may  be  seen  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  from  nine  to  twelve  in  the 
morning,  and  from  three  to  six  in  the 
afternoon. — The  Gallery  of  the  Comte 
de  Fries  contains  a  particularly  fine 
Claude.— The  Great  Arsenal,  in  the 
Renngasse,  merits  notice — as  does  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  which  is  orna- 
mented with  two  large  Pictures,  by 
Krafft;  one  representing  the  Battle  of 
Leipsic,  the  other  the  Battle  of  Aspern. 
— The  University  at  Vienna  was  found- 
ed a.  d.  1237,  by  the  Emperor  Fre- 
deric II.;  but  the  Empress  Maria  The- 
resa built  the  presentEdifice, which  was 
opened  in  1756.  A  public  Library, 
containing  about  ninety  thousand  vo- 
lumes, a  Collection  of  Natural  History, 
and  a  Botanic  Garden,  belong  to  this 
University;  and  the  present  Sovereign, 
Francis  II.,  has  established  at  the  Upper 
Belvedere  another  Botanic  Garden,  in 
which  may  be  found  nearly  all  the  plants 
indigenous  to  Germany.  The  Public 
Charities  at  Vienna  are  numerous;  and 
the  General  Hospital,  which  contains 
two  thousand  beds,  I'Hopital  des 
Freres  de  Charite,  and  I'Hopital  des 
Religieuses  Elisabethines,  are  remark- 
ably well  conducted.  This  City  con- 
tains two  Theatres;  that  called  Burg 
Theater,  and  that  called  Kaernthner- 
thor  Theater.  There  are  others,  in  the 
Fauxburghs;  and  one  of  them,  which 
stands  on  the  Wien,  is  capacious  and 
handsome. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  where  Operas  are 
performed,  is  not  striking,  either  with 

Custode  above-stairs;    and  1wo  pauls  are 
enough  for  the  Porter  below. 
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respect  to  architecture  orstage  decora- 
tions: but  its  instrumental  and  vocal 
Performers  may,  generally  speaking,  be 
called  the  best  in  Europe. (») 

The  objects  most  worthy  of  observa- 
tion in  theFauxburghs  are:  the  Church 
of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  a  splendid  edi- 
fice, on  theWieden— the  Imperial  Por- 
celain Manufactory ,  in  the  Fau.xburgh 
Rossau-the  Summer  Palaces  of  Princes 
SchwarzenbergandLichtenstein,w\\ere 
the  Gardens   are   open  to  the  public 
—  the  Prater,  a   magnificent  Prome- 
nade, situated  on  the  large  Island  of  the 
Danube,  and  frequented  daily  by  the 
rich    and  great,  either  on  horseback, 
or  in  carriages.    On  Sundays,  and  other 
festivals,  the  shopkeepers  and  mecha- 
nics likewise  resort  in  flocks  to  the  Pra- 
ter, to  amuse  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren with   nine-pins,   conjurors,   see- 
saws, and  round-abouts;  and  likewise 
to  dine  under  the  trees,  or  in  little  pa- 
vilions erected  near  small  and  pretty 
wooden  buildings,  occupied  by  restau- 
rateurs  and    musicians. — The    Volks- 
garten.  near  the  Burgthor.    This  is  a  fa- 
vourite Promenade  at  Vienna,  and  com- 
prises a  semicircular  building,  where 
coffee  and  other  refreshments  may  be 
procured;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  Gar- 
den  is  an  Edifice    copied   from    the 
Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  and  em- 
bellished with  a  group,  by  Canova,  of 
Theseus  slaying  the  Minotaur.    Under 
this  Edifice  are  the  Catacombs. — The 
Augarten,  situated  on  the  large  Island 
of  the  Danube,  and  communicating,  by 
two  Alleys,  with  the  Prater.    The  Au- 
garten contains  two  largeEating-rooms, 
where  parties  are  supplied  with  dinner 
by  a  good  traiteur ;  every  party  having 
its  separate  table.    Private  rooms  may 
likewise  be  obtained;  and  parties  some- 
times dine,    under  the   shade  of  fine 
horse-chestnut  trees,  in  this  Garden. 
A  band  of  music,  which  plays  during 
dinner,   receives,   from  each  party,  a 
paul  or  two.    Dinner  is  served,  at  va- 
;  rious  prices,  from  the  first  of  May  to  the 
last  of  September.    Here  are  a  Billiard- 
room,  a  Dancing-room,  and  a  Coffee- 
room;  and  the  Waiters  speak  French 

(«)  It  is  difficult,  at  this  Theatre,  for  a  Fo- 
reigner to  obtain  a  Box :  but  Ladies  may, 
without  any  impropriety,  sit  in  the  Parterre, 
sending  beforehand  for  scats. 


and  Italian.  On  the  first  of  May,  the 
Garden  is  crowded  to  excess.— The  Bri- 
gitten  Au,  a  Paddock,  containing  a 
Church  and  two  Public-houses,  has  its 
share  of  dinner  company  in  fine  wea- 
ther. The  first  Sunday  and  Monday  after 
Saint  Bridget's  Day,aF6te  is  celebrated 
on  this  spot:  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  come  to  dance  and  amuse 
themselves  usually  amounts  to  near 
thirty  thousand.  At  Schcenbrunn  (an- 
nexed to  the  Imperial  Residence),  is 
another  Public  Garden,  where  dinners 
are  served  in  the  same  manner,  and 
during  the  same  months,  as  at  the  Au- 
garten. The  Imperial  Residence  at 
Schcenbrunn  is  superbly  furnished  with 
Tapestry,  Porcelain,  Mirrors,  Lustres  of 
Bohemian  Crystal,  Ornamented  Clocks, 
and  Paintings.  The  Ceiling  of  the 
Great  Saloon  is  by  Guglielmi;  and  that 
of  the  Chapel,  by  Daniel  Gran.  The 
Altar-piece  in  this  Chapel  is  by  Troger; 
and  the  Statues  are  by  Roehl. 

Vienna  is  celebrated  for  Fire-works, 
displayed  in  the  Prater  three  or  four 
times  a- year.  Each  exhibition  lasts 
from  thirty  to  forty  minutes;  and  re- 
presents temples,  grottos,  fountains, 
parterres  of  flowers,  fortresses,  etc. 

The  national  dish  in  Germany  consists 
of  small  chickens  fried  very  dry  ;  being 
first  cutinto  pieces,  as  for  a  fricassee: 
and  this  dish  is  particularly  well  served 
by  traiteurs.  » 

The  best  Austrian  Wines  grow  near 
Vienna;  and  are  those  of  Weidling, 
Grinzing,  Nussdorf,  Pisamberg,  and 
Brunn.  They  are  excellent,  in  point  of 
flavour:  but  not  salutary,  till  they  be- 
come old.  Delicious  Hungarian  wines 
may  likewise  be  procured  at  Vienna. (a) 
The  necessaries  of  life,  lodgings  and 
firewood  excepted,  are  cheap  in  this 
City ;  and  the  number  of  Voitures  de Re- 
mise,Fiacres,  and  Sedan-chairs, affords 
great  accommodation  to  Travellers. 

The  distance  from  Florence  hither  is 
computed  to  be  about  nine  hundred 
Tuscan  miles;  and  the  expense  of  bar- 
riersand  turnpikes,  forone  four-wheel- 
ed carriage,  is  from  five  to  six  Tuscan 
sequins. 

(a)  Those  of  Erlau,  Rust,  Neustadt,  Szexard, 
St.  George,  and  Menisch,  are  some  of  the 
best. 
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Better  carriages  are  built  at  Vienna 
than  in  any  other  City  of  the  Continent; 
and  that  sort  known  by  the  name  of 
Bdtarde  is  safe  and  convenient  for  tra- 
velling. 

Baden,  two  posts  from  Vienna,  is  situ- 
ated near  a  branch  of  the  Kahlenberg  : 
itsHot  Baths  were  known  to  theancient 
Romans,  who  called  them  Aquce  Cetice, 
or  the  Baths  of  Mons  Cetius,  now  the 
Kahlenberg.  Baden  is  a  small  Town, 
with  extensive  Suburbs  :  its  Valley  of 
St.  Helena  islovely;  and,  consideringits 
vicinity  to  the  Styrian  Alps,  the  climate 
is  not  rigorous.  Here  arc  several  Lodg- 
ing-houses; each  of  which  has  its  trai- 
teur :  here,  likewise,  are  two  public  re- 
staurateurs: the  one  at  the  Hotel  de  la 
Couronne,  the  other  at  the  Casino. 
These  public  restaurateurs  have  the 
privilege  of  sending  out  dinners,  which, 
at  their  own  houses,  are  served  from  an 
ecu  to  five  florins  per  head.  Superadded 
to  the  already-named  Inns  are,  the  Cerf 
d'or,  I'Aigle  noir,  le  Cygne  d'or,  etc. 
The  price  for  each  Bath  is  from  one 
florin  to  four  groschen. 

From  Vienna  to  Dresden  the  Author 
of  this  Work  travelled  en  voiturin :  but 
it  is  more  expedient,  between  Vienna 
and  Dresden,  to  travel  post;  because 
the  roads,  of  late,  have  been  consider- 
ably improved;  and  the  regulations, 
with  respect  to  travelling  post,  are  now 
excellent.  Moreover,  the  Post-masters 
and  other  Innkeepers,  between  Vienna 
andDresden,  are  unaccommodating  to 
Voi  tuners.") 

The  first  day's  journey,  en  voiturin, 
between  Vienna  and  Dresden,  is  to  Stoc- 
kerau,  on  a  good  but  sandy  road;  which, 
beyond|Vienna,displaysa  beautiful  view 
of  the  Danube,  with  several  Royal  Parks 
andGardens,  formingaltogethera  lovely 
scene.  The  Danube  is  immensely  wide, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  translucent,  as 
to  be  a  great  embellisher  of  every 
country  through  which  it  flows.  The 
roadtoStockerau  traverses  a  vast  plain, 
richly  cultivated,  and  interspersed  with 
several  towns. 

The  second  day's  journey  is  to  TJolla- 
brunn;  a  handsome  Town,  which  con- 
tains comfortable  Hotels.  The  road 
hither  has  no  fault  but  that  of  being,  in 
some  places,  sandy :. the  country  is  well 


cultivated,  and  resembles  the  south  of 
France.  Not  far  from  Hollabrun  stands 
an  Imperial  Chateau.  The  towns  on 
this  side  of  Vienna  are  chiefly  built  with 
brick  and  stone ;  and  the  villages  consist 
of  neatly-thatched  cottages. 

The  third  day's  journey  (not  a  long 
one)  is  through  Jetzelsdorf,  the  first 
Town  of  Moravia,  to  Znaim;  and  the 
road  is  good  and  flat,  one  steep  hill 
beyond  Jetzelsdorf  excepted.  Znaim 
stands  in  a  vast  and  richly-cultivated 
plain,  abounding  with  corn  and  vine- 
yards: it  contains  several  Hotels:  is 
large,  handsome,  and  built  somewhat 
like  an  Italian  city.  Travellers  here  have 
nothing  tocomplainof,exceptbad  water. 

The  fourth  day's  journey  is  to  Schelle- 
tau;  on  the  way  to  which  Town  Travel- 
lers usually  stop  to  dine  at  Schinta, 
where  the  Inn  cannot  be  commended. 
The  road  to  Schinta  is  occasionally 
rough;  and  thence  to  Schellelau  rougher 
still;  it  lies  through  a  swampy  plain. 
Near  Schelletau  are  fine  woods  of  fir; 
and  the  Hotel  in  this  Town,  the  Post- 
house,'^  tolerably  good. 

Travellers  usually  proceed,  on  the 
firth  day*— throughlglauandStecken,to 
Deutschbrodt ;  a  long  drive,  in  order  to 
avoid  sleeping  at  Stecken,  where  the  ac- 
commodations arenotatall  comfortable. 

Iglau,  thelastCityof  Moravians  hand- 
somely built  in  the  Italian  style;  and  the 
outsides  of  some  of  the  houses  are  em- 
bellished with  curious  old  Paintings. 
The  Square  contains  good  Htflels.  The 
Spires  of  the  Churches  in  this  country, 
like  those  of  Carinthia,  are  chiefly  co- 
vered with  white  metal.  The  dress  of 
the  female  peasants  is  pretty;  but  what 
looks  strange  to  foreign  eyes,  the  women 
wear  short  petticoats  and  drawers,  while 
the  men's  coats  reach  to  their  shoes. 
Fur  seems  much  worn  by  both  sexes. 
Travellers  usually  dine  at  Iglau;  thence 
proceedingona  good  road, and  through 
a  country  richly  cultivated  with  corn 
and  variegated  with  woods,  to  Stecken 
and  Deutschbrodt; — beyond  the  former 
of  which  towns  the  road  traverses  a 
lofty  hill.  Sleeken  is  the  first  Post-town 
in  Bohemia. 

The  sixth  day's  journey,  similar  to  the 
last  respecting  scenery,  is  loCzaslau;  a 
handsome  Town,  with  a  large  square, 


;o  An  Eilwagen  goes  from  Vienna  to  Prague  in  thirty- six  hours, 
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and  obelisk,  in  its  centre  :  the  houses 
are  chiefly  white,  and  tiled  at  the  top; 
the  ornaments  of  the  belfries  here,  and 
in  Moravia,  consist  of  five  or  six  spires 
and  a  cupola,  all  covered  with  white 
metal.  The  Post-house  at  Czaslau  is  a 
tolerably  good  Hotel :  and  here  the 
Author  of  this  Work  left,  by  accident,  a 
valuable  brace  of  pistols,  which  were 
immediately  sentafter  her. 

The  seventh  day's  journey  is  to  Boeh- 
mischbrod,  through  a  vast  plain  of  corn, 
interspersed  with  towns;  among  which 
is  Planian,  where  Travellers  usually 
dine,  and  where  the  Post-house  is  a 
good  Hotel. 

The  eighth  day'sjourney  is  to  Prague; 
through  a  good  road,  which  traverses 
an  immense  plain,  well  cultivated  and 
enriched  with  towns  and  villages.  There 
is  a  gradual  descent,  for  several  miles, 
into  Prague. 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  Cities 
in  Europe,  built  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
famous  for  its  Bridge  :  its  size,  likewise, 
is  considerable,  and  its  fortifications  are 
strong.  The  inhabitants,  however,  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  capaciousness  of 
the  town,  as  they  do  not,  according  to 
the  best  computations,  amount  to  ninety 
thousand.  The  University  of  Prague 
has  long  been  celebrated.  The  Cathe- 
dral, a  finely-situated  German  Gothic 
Structure,  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  merit  notice.  The  beautiful 
Bridge  of  Prague  is  thrown  over  the 
Moldau,  which  runs  into  the  Elbe. 

Here  are  several  Hotels :  theRotheTIaus 
(good  and  cheap),  and  the  Schwartze 
Ross,  are  those  most  frequented. 

The  vulgar  tongue  in  Bohemia,  and 
part  of  Moravia,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Scla- 
vonic, 

Between  Prague  and  Dresden  a  good 
Road,  twenty  posts  and  a  half  in  dis- 
tance, has  been  lately  made  through 
Strzedeluk,  Schlan,  Teinitz,  Laun, 
Merschowitz,  Toplitz,  Ormensa,  Pe- 
terswald, and  Zchist ;  and  at  Toplitz 
there  is  an  excellent  Hotel,  the  Goldner 
Schiffe,  kept,  not  long  ago,  by  a  person 
called  Mademoiselle  Fani;  — but,  be- 
tween Toplitz  and  Dresden,  the  road 
passes  over  a  tremendous  hill,  the 
Donnersberg;  at  the  base  of  which  lies 


Culm,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  there, 
when  Van  Damme  was  taken.  The  Prus- 
sians haveerected  a  Monument  torecord 
this  battle.  Between  Toplitz  and  Dres- 
den the  views  are  lovely.  Peterswald  is 
the  last  town  in  the  Imperial  dominions; 
and  the  country  from  Prague  thither 
abounds  with  corn,  hops,  and  game. 
Beyond  Peterswald,  the  road  passes 
through  luxuriant  fields  ofcorn  to  Dres- 
den ;  and  descends  (with  one  exception) 
almost  the  whole  way.  On  entering 
Saxony,  Travellers  find  tolerable  Inns, 
neat  villages,  clean,  and  apparently 
well-fed  peasantry—no  beggars;  in  short, 
the  approach  to  the  Metropolis  an- 
nounces the  wealth  of  thcKingdom.The 
costume  of  the  Saxon  peasants  resem- 
bles that  worn  in  England  some  cen- 
turies ago;  and  when  spoken  to  in 
English,  they  frequently  understand  it, 
Private  carriages  are  not  often  stopped 
at  the  Gate  of  the  City,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  trunks,  etc.  examined :  but 
Travellers  are  followed  to  their  Hotel  by 
a  Custom-house  Officer,  who,  on  being 
presented  with  a  couple  of  florins,  imme- 
diately retires. 

The  distance  from  Vienna  to  Dresden 
is  computed  to  be  about  three  hundred 
English  miles ;  and  the  expense  of  ferries 
and  barriers,  for  one  carriage,  is  about 
three  Tuscan  sequins. 

The  population  of  thelatler  Town(thc 
Capital  of  Saxony)  has  been  supposed  by 
some  writers  not  to  exceed  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants  :  but,  judging  from  its  size, 
it  must  contain  a  much  more  numerous 
population.  The  architecture  of  Dres- 
den is  light  and  elegant;  the  streets 
are  straight,  wide,  and  clean;  the 
squares  spacious;  the  palaces,  churches, 
and  other  public  edifices,  handsome; 
and  the  Bridge  thrown  over  the  Elbe, 
which  divides  the  old  from  the  new 
buildings,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
ThisMetropolis  is  partitioned  into  three 
parts,  the  Old  Town,  the  New  Town,  and 
Frederickstadt;  and  was  once  strongly 
defended  by  fortifications,  now  de- 
stroyed. Here  are  several  good  Hotels, 
the  best  of  which  is  The  Hotel  de  Po- 
logne;{1)  and  private  Lodgings  may  be 
procured  without  difficulty.  The  en- 
virons of  Dresden  are  rich,  and  beau- 


(>)  Among  other  Inns  are,  the  Hdtel  de  Saxe ;  ihe  Hotel  dc  Berlin;  and  the  Hotel 
de  toutes  les  Russies. 
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tiful;  and  the  Elbe,  though  not  clear,  is 
broad  and  magnificent.  Lutheranism 
is  theestablished  religion  of  Ihe  country; 
but  the  Calvinisls  have  public  meeting- 
houses; and  the  Sovereign,  being  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  has  one  public  Roman 
Catholic  church.  - 

The  inhabitants  of  Dresden  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  well  disposed,  pleasing 
in  their  manners,  and  very  civil  to  Fo- 
reigners; who  live  herewith  comfort,  at 
a  moderate  expense  :  and  Painters  may 
study  with  great  advantage  at  Dresden  ; 
not  only  on  account  of  the  splendid 
pictures  which  are  submitted  to  public 
view,  but  likewise  because  there  reigns 
throughout  this  Town  a  tranquillity 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  Studious. 
The  objects  most  worthy  of  a  Travel- 
ler's notice  are—  The  Royal  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  celebrated  for  uncom- 
monly fine  Sacred  Music;  an  excellent 
Organ,  by  Silbermann;  and  a  fine  Pic- 
ture of  the  Ascension,  by  Mengs — (the 
Belfry  of  this  church  is  above  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  height)—  The  Picture-Gal- 
lery—The  Treasury,  or  Jewel-Office— 
The  Collection  of  ancient  Dresden 
Porcelain — The  Gallery  of  Antiquities, 
and  The  Royal  Libraries.  The  Cabinet 
of  Natural  History,  and  The  antique 
Armoury,  should  likewise  be  visited,  if 
Travellers  have  time  to  spare. 

In  order  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
Picture-Gallery,  the  Treasury,  the  Gal- 
lery of  Antiquities,  and  the  Royal  Li- 
braries, it  is  requisite  for  Travellers  to 
send,  over  night,  their  name,  country, 
and  quality,  to  the  respective  Directors; 
together  with  the  number  of  persons  in 
their  party,  and  the  hour  at  which  they 
mean  to  come.  The  Picture-Gallery, 
Treasury,  etc.,  are  open  from  nine  till 
half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  and  from 
half-past  ten  till  twelve;  from  two  till 
half-past  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  from  half-past  three  till  five.  Fees 
have  not  lately  been  expected  by  the 
Director  of  the  Picture-Gallery;  but 
a  subordinate  person  appointed  to  at- 
tend there  is  thankful  for  a  small  gra- 
tuity. The  Master  of  the  Jewel-Office,  or 
his  deputy,  expects  a  small  present; 
as  likewise  does  the  Custode  who  shows 

(■)  As  the  expectations  concerning  gra- 
tuities of  the  Attendants  at  the  Picture-Gal- 
lery, Treasury,  etc.  vary  from  year  to  year, 


the  Collection  of  Dresden  Porcelain. («) 

Picture  Gallery.  This  immense  col- 
lection, the  finest  of  its  kind  in  Europe, 
contains  Chefs-d'wuvre,  well  preserv- 
ed, of  the  best  masters;  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  any  person  to  study 
the  Dresden  Gallery,  without  becoming 
a  real  Connoisseur. 

Here  are,  in  the  Flemish  School, 
Adonis  and  Venus— a  Satyrand  a  Faun- 
Neptune  calming  a  Tempest— Meleager 
presenting  the  Boar's  head  to  Atalanta 
—and  St.  Jerome  meditating;  all  first- 
rate  productions,  by  Rubens.  Several 
works  by  Netscher  (particularly  a  Man 
seated,  and  writing),  which  show  pre- 
cisely how  small  pictures  ought  to  be 
painted.  Admirable  works  by  Teniers, 
Ostade,Ruysdaal,Wouvermans,Brughel, 
Berghem,  and  Paul  Potter.  The  Annun- 
ciation—and the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
both  by  Vander  Werf!!— and  the  Ma- 
donna with  the  Saviour  in  her  arms,  a 
sick  Boy,  and  a  Burgomaster  and  his 
Wife,  by  Holbein  !! 

The  Italian  School  contains  the  Ma- 
donna enthroned  with  the  Saviour,  by 
Correggio,  in  his  first  manner — the  Ma- 
donna enthroned  with  the  Saviour,  St. 
George, etc.,  by  the  same  great  master!!! 
— his  Magdalene,  a  small  recumbent 
figure,  said  to  be  the  most  faultless  pic- 
ture ever  painted  !!!— and  the  Nativity, 
called  "Correggio's  Night,"  and  by  many 
persons  considered  as  the  chef-d'onuvre 
of  colouring,  though  now  injured  by 
having  been  washed!!!— the  Madonna, 
the  Saviour,  etc.  called  "Correggio's 
St.  Sebastian!!!" — and  a  Portrait,  by 
Correggio,  of  his  Physician  !— The  Tri- 
bute Money,  by  Titian,  one  of  his  finest 
pictures!!— and  the  Madonna,  the  Sa- 
viour, Pope  Sextus  V.,  Cherubim,  etc. 
Thisexquisite work. called  theMadonna 
di  San  Sislo,  was  executed  in  the  year 
i 520,  by  Raphael;  and  originally  in- 
tended for  the  Benedictine  Convent  at 
Piacenza!!! 

Other  celebrated  Paintings  in  the  Fle- 
mish School  are — Noah  sacrificing  after 
having  left  the  Ark,  by  N.  Poussin — 
Luther  and  his  Wife,  by  J.  Holbein— a 
Child  borne  away  by  an  Eagle!  This 
picture,  the  work  of  Rembrandt,  seems 

Travellers  should  make  inquiries  as  to  what 
fees  they  ought  to  give. 
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improperly  called  the  Rape  of  Gany- 
medes— a  Portrait  of  Rembrandt,  by 
himself;  and  another  of  his  Mother, 
weighing  gold,  likewise  by  Rembrandt 
—Portrait  of  Salvator  Rosa,  by  himself 
—Peasants  dancing,  by  Teniers— Por- 
trait of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  by  J. 
Holbein— a  Girl  with  a  lighted  candle 
gathering  grapes,  by  Gerard  Dow!— a 
Head  of  N.  Poussin,  by  himself— Moses 
found  in  the  Nile,  by  Poussin— Rem- 
brandt's Daughter,  by  Rembrandt— a 
small  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Albert 
Durer— Fruit  and  Flowers,  by  A.  Minjon 
— a  Landscape,  by  Berghem;  and  a  Land- 
scape, with  rattle,  by  Ruysdaal — our 
Saviour  raising  the  Dead,  with  other 
small  but  highly-finished  Pictures,  by 
Dietritch— a  Landscape,  with  Lions, 
by  Rubens !— a  Landscape,  with  a  forest 
and  a  hunted  Stag,  by  Ruysdaal  and 
Vander  Velde! — Manoah  and  his  Wife 
sacrificing,  and  the  Angel  ascending  to 
Heaven,  by  Rembrandt— the  Repose  in 
Egypt,  by  Ferdinand  Bol !— the  Feast  of 
Ahasuerus.by  Rembrandt— a  Girl  stand- 
ing at  an  open  window  and  reading  a 
letter,  School  of  Rembrandt— Narcissus 
and  Nymphs,  by  N.  Poussin — the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Erasmus,  by  ditto— a 
Landscape,  with  Cattle,  by  Vander  Velde 
— a  Cock  and  Hen  endeavouring  to  op- 
pose an  Eagle  who  has  seized  one  of 
their  chickens,  by  Hondekoeter! — a 
Landscape,  with  a  Shepherd  playing  on 
his  pipe,  by  Claude— a  Landscape,  by 
Berghem— a  Battle,  by  Wouvermans! — 
the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by  Van- 
dyck!  —  several  exquisitely  finished 
Heads,  by  Denner  and  Seybold— a  Phi- 
losopher reading,  by  Konink!— a  Banker 
conversing  with  a  Peasant  who  has 
brought  him  money,  byQuintinMatsys! 
—aForest,  Dogs,  and  Falcons,  by  Vander 
Velde  and  Paul  Potter! — Joseph  pre- 
senting his^Father  to  Pharaoh,  by  Fer- 
dinand Bol— a  head  of  Seybold,  by  him- 
self—the Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and. St. 
Anne,  by  J.  Van  Eyk,  the  reputed  in- 
ventor of  oil-colours — St.  Jerome  peni- 
tent, by  Vandyck— a  Tooth-Drawer,  by 
G.  Honthorst— Venus  seated,  and  Cupid 
playing  with  a  Dove,  by  Vander  Werf! 
—a Bankerweighinggold,  and  a  Woman 
looking  at  him,  by  Quintin  Matsys!— 
Syrinx  and  Pan,  by  N.  Poussin— Noah 
sacrificing  after  the  Deluge,  and  a 
Bacchanalian  Scene,  both  by  Poussin— 


a  Stable,  by  Wouvermans— and  the  Ido- 
latry of  Solomon,  by  Poussin. 

Other  celebrated  paintings,  belong- 
ing to  the  Italian  School,  are — St.  Ceci- 
lia, etc.,  by  Giulio  Romano — a  recum- 
bent Magdalene,  by  P.  Baltoni— Par- 
nassus, by  Tintoretto— a  Concert,  by 
the  same  master— the  Resurrection  of 
our  Saviour,  by  Paolo  Veronese — a  Wo- 
man carried  off  by  a  Man,  at  whose  feet 
liesanotherMan  wounded,  by  J.  C.  Pro- 
caccini— the  Repose  in  Egypt,  by  Tre- 
visani— Head  of  a  Man  with  a  cap  on, 
by  Titian !— Adam  and  Eve  driven  from 
Paradise,  by  Albano!— Mars  sealed,  by 
Benvenuto  Garefolo— Samson  combat- 
ing the  Philistines,  by  Giulio  Romano— 
Herodiaswith  the  Head  of  St.  John,  by 
Leonardoda  Vinci— theGenius  of  Glory, 
by  Annibale  Caracci— the  Repose  in 
Egypt,  by  Lodovico  Caracci— the  Ma- 
donna and  our  Saviour,  by  Annibale 
Caracci— the  Woman  detected  in  Adul- 
tery, by  Tintoretto— the  same  subject, 
by  Bartolommeo  Biscaino! — a  recum- 
bent Venus,  by  Titian,  and  another  by 
Guido— Peace,  by  Dosso  Dossi— Justice, 
by  ditto— the  Saviour  in  the  Stable,  with 
Angels  adoring  him,  by  Albano!— the 
Saviour  crowned  with  thorns,  and  sup- 
ported by  an  Angel,  by  Annibale  Ca- 
racci!—a  Bacchanalian  Feast,  by  Ga- 
rofolo— a  young  Bacchus,  by  Guido— 
the  Assumption,  by  Annibale  Caracci 
—St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  attributed 
to  Raphael— an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Guido 
—Lot  and  his  Daughters,  by  Guercino 
—the  Angel  and  Tobias,  by  Titian— Ti- 
tian's Mistress,  by  himself— the  Head  of 
our  Saviour,  by  Annibale  Caracci— a 
Candle-light  piece,  by  Rubens!— a  Holy 
Family,  called,  the  Madonna  with  the 
Basin,  by  Giulio  Romano— Loves  danc- 
ing, and  Venus  above,  in  the  clouds, 
by  Albano — two  Pictures  of  Galatea,  by 
ditto— the  Fall  of  the  Angels,  by  Tinto- 
retto—the good  Samaritan,  by  Paolo 
Veronese— a  Madonna  and  Child,  by 
Schidone— the  Portrait  of  Thomas  Parr, 
when  above  a  hundred  years  old,  by 
Vandyck — and  the  Madonna  and  our 
Saviour  in  glory,  by  Ramenghi,  called 
Bagnacavallo. 

Cabinet  of  Drawings  in  Pastel— 
Portrait  of  Raphael  Mengs,  by  himself 
—of  his  Father,  by  the  same— and  of 
Cupid,by  the  same!— several  other  beau- 
tiful Drawings,  and  some  small  Paint- 
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ings  in  enamel.   This  Gallery  is  warm. 

Treasury,  or  Jewel-Office.  The  most 
striking  things  here  are — Second  Room 
— a  Ship  of  ivory,  and  a  Vase  of  the 
same,  with  Bassi-rilievi,  representing  a 
Battle.  Third  room— a  Chimney-pieee 
ornamented  with  specimens  of  all  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  Saxony; 
namely,  porcelain, diamonds, and  other 
precious  stones,  pearls,  etc.  Fourth 
room — superb  pieces  of  Plate,  etc. 
Fifth  room— (fitted  up  with  peculiar 
elegance)  fine  Camei — a  Basso-rilievo 
on  the  shell  of  aNautilus— another  large 
Basso-rilievo  representing  a  Youth  tra- 
velling into  foreign  countries  upon  an 
Unbridled  Horse;  but,  having  Virtue 
for  his  guide,  Vice  flies  before  him. 
Sixth  room— three  pieces  of  Enamel,  by 
Mengs— antique  Enamel— Pearls  repre- 
senting men  and  women  about  one  fin- 
gerhigh,  among  which  a  Potter  is  much 
admired.  Seventh  room— a  Pyramid  of 
Precious  stones,  antique  Camei,  etc.,  in 
he  centre  of  which  is  the  Head  of  Au- 
gustus II.:  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyra- 
mid are  small  enamelled  Figures,  in  the 
respective  dresses  of  the  several  Euro- 
pean nations.  This  pyramid  is  said  to 
have  cost  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
Eighth  room— an  Onyx,  esteemed  the 
largest  in  the  known  world— the  Great 
Mogul  seated  on  his  Throne,  and  cele- 
brating his  Birth-day,  a  superb  toy— an 
Egyptian  Temple,  likewise  a  superb  toy 
—the  Jewels  of  the  Crown :  being  a  daz- 
zling collection  of  fine  brilliants— a 
large  and  beautiful  green  Diamond,  said 
to  be  unique,  with  several  large  red  and 
yellow  Diamonds.  The  rooms  are  pav- 
ed with  marble,  and  very  cold. 

Cabinet  of  antique  Sculpture.  The 
most  striking  things  here  are— a  young 
Bacchus  eating  grapes— Meleager— one 
of  the  Sons  of  Niobe,  dead— an  Etruscan 
Statue  of  Minerva,  the  drapery  of  which 
is  curious— a  Basso-rilievo  of  Artemisia, 
in  jasper,  attributed  to  Lysippus— Sta- 
tues of  two  female  Fauns— JEsculapius 
and  Venus,  the  head  of  the  first  particu- 
larly fine— Statues  of  Vestals,  found  in 
Herculaneum  by  the  Prince  d'Elbeuf, 
and  by  far  the  finest  things  in  this  col- 
lection; the  drapery  being  wonderfully 
executed !!!— a  Fragment  of  a  Gladiator 
or  Wrestler,  going  to  anoint  himself, 
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attributed  to  Phidias!— an  Etruscan 
Altar— a  Grecian  Altar,  with  Niches  in  it 
—a  Sarcophagus,  displaying  a  Dog. 
Here  are  other  valuable  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture; but,  as  most  of  them  have  been 
mutilated  and  ill  restored,  artists  only 
can  appreciate  their  merits.  This  Ca- 
binet is  cold. 

Under  the  apartments  which  contain 
the  above-named  antiquities  is  a  Collec- 
tion of  Dresden  Porcelain,  from  its 
commencement,  by  J.  F.  Bottcher,  in 
1701,  to  the  present  period.  The  in- 
ventor of  this  Porcelain  was  an  apothe- 
cary's man  at  Berlin;  and,  finding  him- 
self suspected  of  being  able  to  make 
gold,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  to 
Dresden;  where,  being  ordered  to  pre- 
pare a  powder  for  the  transmutation  of 
metals,  he  happened,  in  the  course  of 
his  studies  on  this  occasion,  to  discover 
the  art  of  making  Dresden  Porcelain. 
The  rooms  in  which  this  Porcelain  is 
kept  are  damp  and  cold. 

Dresden  contains  two  Theatres;  in 
one  of  which  German  plays  and  Italian 
operas  are  represented  alternately,  by 
an  excellent  set  of  actors,  and  some 
very  tolerable  singers.  A  good  Reading- 
Boom,  furnished  with  English  news- 
papers and  reviews,  may  likewise  be 
usually  found  in  this  City. 

The  distance  from  Dresden  to  Berlin 
is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  English 
miles :  but,  the  road  being  sandy,  Tra- 
vellers, who  feel  no  particular  wish  to 
see  Berlin,  usually  go  down  the  Elbe  to 
Hamburg:  a  voyage  accomplished  in 
five  or  six  days,  provided  the  wind  be 
fair ;  and  in  seven  or  eight,  if  it  be  con- 
trary; even  though  passengers  stipulate 
to  cast  anchor  for  a  few  hours  every 
night,  in  order  to  avoid  the  noise  made 
by  the  watermen,  during  their  progress. 
The  Elbe  is  a  remarkably  safe  River 
betweenDresdenandHamburg;  though, 
in  some  parts,  so  shallow  that  large 
boats  are  apt  to  touch  ground  :  but  this 
does  no  harm,  as  the  bottom  is  a  soft 
sand.  For  the  hire  of  an  excellent  Boat 
with  three  cabins,  four  beds  (each  hav- 
ing two  mattresses),  curtains  to  all  the 
cabin-windows,aplacebehind  for  men- 
servants,  and  a  place  before  for  bag- 
gage, the  sum  demanded  is  about  two 
hundred  dollars  of  Saxony ;(»)  the  Mas- 


(')  The  Author  of  this  Work  paid  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars— an  extravagant  price. 
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ter  of  the  Boat  finding  beds,  fuel,  cook- 
ing-utensils, knives,  forks,  spoons, 
glasses,  cups  and  saucers,  plates  and 
dishes,  and  likewise  paying  all  the  Port 
Duties  to  the  Princes  whose  territories 
arc  passed  during  the  voyage,  and  main- 
taining himself»and  four  watermen.  A 
Boat  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate 
a  small  family  may  be  hired  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  of 
Saxony.  Travellers  usually  take  bottled 
beer,  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  from  Dres- 
den ;  and  provide  themselves  with  bread, 
meat,  fish,  vegetables,  eggs,  milk,  but- 
ter, and  wine,  at  the  villages  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe.  These  banks  are 
finely  wooded;  and  the  most  remark- 
able Towns  within  view  of  the  River 
are,  Meissen,  where  the  Dresden  Por- 
celain is  made,  and  where  the  Cathe- 
dral merits  notice ;  Torgau,  where  there 
is  a  covered  bridge  over  the  Elbe  (the 
country  from  Dresden  hither  abounds 
with  vineyards) ;(')  Wittenberg,  a  hand- 
some Town, which  contains  a  University, 
and  is  famous  for  having  been  the  abode 
of  Luther,  whose  Tomb  is  in  the  Church 
belonging  to  the  Castle :(2)  here,  like- 
wise, is  a  Bridge  thrown  over  the  Elbe ; 
and  here  provisions  of  all  kinds,  beer, 
and  wine,  may  be  purchased  better  and 
cheaper  than  in  any  other  place  be- 
tween Dresden  and  Hamburg;  Coswick, 
rather  a  large  Town,  not  far  from  which 
are  the  celebrated  Gardens  of  Verlit- 
zen;  and  by  landing  at  a  place  where 
the  boatmen  pay  a  tax,  and  walking  to 
another  place,  where  they  likewise  pay 
a  tax,  Travellers  may  see  these  Gardens 
without  delaying  their  voyage :  Magde- 
burg, a  large  and  strongly- fortified 
City,  belonging  to  Prussia;  where,  how- 
ever, strangers  cannot  land  without 
having  their  passports  examined;  and 
where  the  Masters  of  boats  going  down 
the  Elbe  are  frequently  detained  a  con- 
siderable time,  in  order  to  pay  the  Port 
Duties.  Beyond  this  City  lie  several 
Hanoverian  villages:  among  which  is 
Launburg,  larger  than  the  others,  and 
inhabited  by  a  robust  race  of  people, 
with  a  great  appearance  of  poverty. 
The  Elbe  becomes  immensely  broad 

(»)  Of  all  the  excellent  Wines  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, that  of  Torgau  is  deemed  the 
best. 

(»)  Luther  was  chosen  first  to  teach  [shi- 


as  it  approaches  Hamburg,  which  City, 
supposed  to  contain  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  is  built 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  an  old  English 
country  town.  The  streets  are  straight, 
and  planted  with  trees  close  to  the 
houses ;  the  Quay  abounds  with  natives 
of  every  nation;  the  Port  is  crowded 
with  ships;  and  the  whole  City  exhibits 
an  appearance  of  being  the  world's 
exchange.  Here  are  no  duties  to  pay  at 
the  Custom-house.  The  Inns  at  Ham- 
burg are  much  better  now  than  they 
were  formerly;  the  Hotel  de  toutes 
les  Russies,  in  1829,  was  deemed  the 
best. 

Large  numbers  of  Storks  inhabit  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  Town  of 
Hamburg ;  and,  wh.it  is  remarkable, 
these  birds  are  held  in  such  veneration 
by  the  common  people,  that  they  would 
probably  murder  any  foreigner  who 
attempted  shooting  a  stork. 

The  filial  piety  of  this  fowl  has  long 
been  celebrated;  and  its  sagacity  in 
other  instances  seems  equally  extraor- 
dinary, judging  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance:—A  wild  stork  was  brought 
by  a  farmer  into  his  poultry -yard,  to  be 
the  companion  of  a  tame  one  he  had 
long  kept  there ;  but  the  tame  stork, 
disliking  the  idea  of  a  rival,  fell  upon 
the  stranger,  and  beat  him  so  unmerci- 
fully, that  he  was  obliged  to  take  wing, 
and  with  some  difficulty  got  away. 
About  four  months  afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  returned  to  the  poultry-yard, 
recovered  of  his  wounds,  and  attended 
by  three  other  storks,  who  no  sooner 
alighted  than  they  fell  upon  the  tame 
stork  and  killed  him. 

A  Steam-Packet  goes  from  London  to 
Hamburg,  and  vice  versa,  during  the 
latter  part  of  Spring,  the  whole  Summer, 
and  part  of  Autumn.  The  prices  paid 
by  Passengers  in  this  vessel  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Appendix,  page  506. 

Passage-boats  likewise  go  down  the 
Elbe,  from  Hamburg  to'Cuxhaven: 
and  the  hire  of  one  of  these  vessels, 
containing  beds,  and  a  fire-place,  and 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  from 
six  to  eight  persons,  is  about  seventy 

losophy,  and  afterwards  theology,  in  the 
University  founded  by  Frederick  Elector  of 
Saxony,  at  Wittenberg. 
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marks ;  the  Watermen  finding  their 
own  provisions*  The  time  of  embarka- 
tion depends  upon  the  tide  ;  and  the 
royage  usually  occupies  about  eighteen 
hours. f>) 
Every  Cabin,  or  Whole  Passenger,  pays 

for  going  from  Cuxhaven  to  Harwich 

in  a  Post-Office  Packet  .  £5  5  0 
Every  Half-Passenger  ...300 
Every  four-wheeled  carriage  (the  charge 

for  shipping  it  not  inclusive)  8    0    0 

Female  Servants  pay  as  Whole  Pas- 
sengers;—Children,  under  six  years,  as 
Half  Passengers;— and  above  thai  age 
as  Whole  Passengers. 

Harwich  packets  sail  to  Cuxhaven 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  weather 
permitting;  and  return  twice  a-week, 
if  possible. 

Cuxhaven,  though  a  small  town,  con' 
tains  clean  inns. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  go  from  Dres- 
den, by  way  of  Berlin,  to  Hamburg, 
should  take  the  road  through  Meissen, 
Klappendorf,Oschatz,Torgau,Pretsche, 
Wittenberg,  Kropstadt,  Treuenbritzen, 
Belitz,  and  Potsdam,  to  Berlin  ;  going, 
however,  from  Kropstadt  through  Jut- 
terbock  to  Treuenbritzen.  The  number 
of  Posts  from  Dresden  to  Berlin,  by 
this  road,  is  thirty  and  a  half>)  The 
Hotel  at  Meissen  (the  Sun);  those  at 
Oschatz,  Torgau,  and  Pretsche  ;  the 
Wein  Traube,  and  the  Hotel  de  Lon- 
dres,  at  Wittenberg  ;  and  the  Einsied- 
ler,  and  the  Stadt  Rom,  at  Potsdam, 
all  afforded  tolerable  accommodations 
in  1827 :  and  the  existing  laws  with 
respect  to  Innkeepers  and  Post-horses, 
throughout  Prussia, are  excellent.  This 
road  presents  no  objects  particularly 
interesting,  which  have  not  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  till  it  reaches  Pots- 
dam; a  Town  containing  near  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants:  and  its  Long 
Bridge— Church  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Qlwst~  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  — 
Church  frequented  by  the  Court,  and 
Garrison  — Roman  Catholic  Church, 
embellished  by  thePaintings  of  Pesne— 

(>)  Public  Boats  convey  passengers  and 
luggage  from  Hamburg  to  Cuxhaven,  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  weather  permitling. 
The  price  paid,  by  a  Cabin  Passenger,  is  fif- 
teen marks ;  by  a  Steerage  Passenger,  eleven 
marks  and  four  skillings;  and  by  Servants, 
four  marks  and  twelve  skillings  each. 


and  the  New  Palace,  and  Gardens,  the 
former  of  which  contains  the  Private 
Library  of  Frederick  the  Great,  are  usu- 
ally visited  by  Travellers.  This  splendid 
Palace  was  built  immediately  after  the 
famous  seven  years'  war. 

Berlin,  the  Metropolis  of  Prussia,  and 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  Cities  in 
Germany,  is  watered  by  the  Sprehe  ; 
and  supposed  to  contain,  comprising 
its  garrison,  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  inhabitants.  Some  of  the 
objects  best  worth  notice  here  are,  the 
Chateau  Royal— Monbijou— the  Royal 
Stables  —  the  Arsenal,  considered  as 
the  finest  Building. of  its  kind  in  Eu- 
rope :  its  Court  contains  twenty-one 
Masks,  representing  Death;  and  exe- 
cuted bySchluler:  the  Statue  of  Frede- 
rick I.  is  by  Schluterand  Jacobi.—  The 
New  Theatre,  which,  for  the  classical 
beauty  of  its  exterior,  and  the  conve- 
nience and  splendour  of  its  interior, 
and  magnificent  Concert-Room  an- 
nexed, may  vie  with  the  most  cele- 
bratedTheatres  in  Europe  {*)— the  Royal 
Library,  built  after  the  design  of  Fre- 
derick II. — the  Buildings  of  the  Royal 
Academy— the  National  Collection  of 
Pictures— the  Churches  in  the  Place  de 
Gens  d'armes — the  Hotel  de  Ville — 
the  Governor's  Palace — the  Hotel  des 
Cadets— the  Hotel  des  Invalides—the 
Cathedral— the  Church  of  St.  Hede- 
wige  —  the  Church  belonging  to  the 
Garrison,  and  containing  four  Pictures, 
by  Rhode,  which  represent  the  Death 
of  four  celebrated  Prussian  Warriors — 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter — the  Church  of 
St.  Mary  and  its  Gothic  Tower-^the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  remarkable 
for  its  antiquity,  Paintings,  and  Sculp- 
ture ;  and  likewise  for  the  Monument 
of  Puffendorff—  the  Churches  of  St. 
Sophia  and  St.  Dorothy;  the  latter  of 
which  contains  the  monument  of  Count 
de  Mark — the  Parochial  Church— the 
Place  de  Guillaume,  embellished  with 
Statues  —  the  colossal  Equestrian  Sta- 
tue of  the  Elector  Frederick-William, 
considered    as    the    Chef-d'auvre   of 

(>)  For  this  Route  see  Appendix,  under 
11  Italy." 

(3)  The  price  of  a  seat  in  the  Pit  at  this 
Theatre  is  sixteen  Gute  Groschen  ;  and  these 
seats  are  particularly  commodious. 
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Sc hi uter — the  Pont  Royal — the  magni- 
ficent Brandenburg  Gate,  built  alter 
the  model  of  the  Propylea,  at  Alhens — 
and  the  Manufacture  of  Porcelain, 
which  is  superb. 

The  Palace,  denominated  Monbijou, 
contains  an  interesting  collection  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities;  and  among  the 
articles  usually  comprised  in  cabinets 
of  this  description  are  —  Implements 
used  in  various  Arts — Household  Uten- 
sils—Specimens of  the  Product  of  seve- 
ral Trades — very  fine  Linen — Sandals — 
a  Medicine-chest,  containing  Alabaster 
Phials  filled  with  drugs  — a  Pallet— a 
Paint-box  with  a  sliding  Lid — Paint,  in 
Shells — Painting-brushes — Musical  In- 
struments of  wood  and  metal  —  Em- 
balming-Instruments—  Spices —  Bitu- 
men —  Specimens  of  the  Egyptian 
Plough— Bows  and  Arrows— a  Spindle, 
a  Distaff,  and  a  Comb  for  flax — toge- 
ther with  the  Sarcophagus  and  other 
contents  of  the  Tomb  of  an  Egyptian 
Priest. 

In  the  Royal  Library,  which  contains 
about  300,000  printed  volumes,  and 
nearly  5,000  manuscripts,  are,  the  He- 
brew Bible  from  which  Luther  made  his 
Translation,  with  Marginal  Notes  in  his 
band-writing  ;  and  likewise  the  Bible 
which  Charles  I.  of  England  carried 
with  him  to  the  Scaffold. 

The  most  valuable  Pictures  of  the 
Royal  Galleries  of  Potsdam,  Sans  Souci, 
etc.  are  now  placed  in  the  National 
Picture-Gallery,  at  the  Museum :  a 
splendid  Edifice,  which  was  opened  to 
the  Public  in  1830.1')  The  National 
Picture-Gallery  may  be  seen  every  Sa- 
turday and  Monday,  Holidays  excepted, 
from  ten  in  the  morning  until  three, 
during  the  six  winter  months;  and, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  one;  and  from 
three  in  the  afternoon  till  six,  on  Sa- 
turdays. A  Note  put  into  the  Letter- 
box at  the  Museum,  and  announcing 
the  name  and  address  of  the  Applicant, 
will  procure  Tickets  of  Admission ; 
which  the  Applicant  receives  next  day, 
by  the  Town-Post. 

(■)  Among  these  Pictures  are :  Io  and  Ju- 
piter—and the  Progress  of  Love— both  from 
the  Orleans  Gallery,  and  both  by  Correggio- 
but  not  pleasing,  because  indelicate— Isaac 
ble>  sing  Jacob,  by  Vandyck— an  Ecce  Homo, 
by  Raphael— Moses  (a  Sketch),  Ly  Rembrandt 


Clubs,  called  Les  Ressources,  and  the 
Fishery  at  Stralau,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  August,  serve  to  diversify  the  amuse- 
ments of  this  City,  in  which  there  are 
two  fine  Theatres,  beside  that  already 
mentioned. 

The  principal  Promenades  are,  under 
the  Lime-trees— the  Place  de  Guillaume 
—  the  Place  de  Doehnhof — the  Pare  — 
the  Cercle— Bellevue  —  the  Gardens  of 
the  Royal  School  —  and  the  Coffee  and 
Lemonade  Gardens. 

Berlin  cannot  boast  of  many  good 
Hotels;  but  that  chiefly  frequented  by 
British  Travellers,  the  Stadt  Rom,  con- 
tains excellent,  though  high-priced, 
apartments:  other  charges,  however, 
are  moderate.  The  Hotel  de  toutes 
les  Russies,  near  the  Schlossbrucke, 
and  the  Hotel  de  Brandenburg,  are 
likewise  frequented  by  Travellers;  and 
a  Tariff  exhibiting  the  prices  at  these 
Inns,  which  prices  are  fixed  by  Govern- 
ment, is  open  to  public  inspection. 

Ready-furnished  Lodgings  may  be 
obtained  at  Berlin,  and  are  usually 
advertised  in  the  newspapers ;  but  for 
well-situated  apartments,  a  consider- 
able rent  is  demanded. 

A  Table  d'Hote  may  be  found  at  all 
the  principal  Inns;— and  the  best  Eat- 
ing-houses in  1833  were  Jagor's,  No. 
33,  under  the  Lime-trees,  and  the  Cafe 
Royal,  No.  44,  in  the  same  situation. 

The  Shop  of  Stehely,  Confectioner, 
at  the  corner  of  Charlotten  and  Jager 
Strasse,  was,  in  1833,  well  supplied 
with  Newspapers. 

A  Valet- de-place,  if  hired  for  one 
hour  only,  expects  to  receive  five  silver 
groschen  ;  and,  if  hired  for  the  day, 
twenty  silver  groschen,  or,  at  most,  a 
thaler. 

The  charge  for  a  Voiture  de  Remise 
is  from  two  to  three  crowns  per  day, 
according  to  its  goodness, and  the  price 
of  provender.  The  Fare  in  Hackney 
Carriages  is  in  great  measure  regulated 
by  the  length  of  the  drive.  A  Hackney 
Carriage,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  con- 
veying only  one  passenger,  costs,  per 
quarter  of  an  hour,  five  silver  groschen; 

—Roman  Filial  Piety,  by  Guercino— the  four 
Evangelists,  by  Vandyck— Venus  attired 
theGraces— and  theJudgmentof  Paris; both 
by  Rubens—  Vertumnus  and  Pomona,  attri- 
buted to  Leonardo  da  Vinci  — and  Venus 
sleeping,  by  Titian. 

4*. 
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per  hair  hour,  ten  ditto ;  for  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  thirteen  ditto;  and  per 
hour,  fifteen  ditto.  Hackney  Carriages, 
conveying  two  passengers,  are  more  ex- 
pensive. 

The  environs  of  Berlin  contain  seve- 
ral objects  worth  notice;  and  especially 
SansSouci,  and  its  Gardens:  the  latter 
display  a  series  of  Terraces,  with  the 
choicest  flowers,  shrubs,  and  orange- 
trees:  the  former  is  celebrated  for  its 
splendid  Picture-Gallery,  superbly  gilt, 
and  embellished  with  marble  Columns 
of  immense  value. 

The  Marble  Palace,  on  the  Lake, 
also  merits  notice :  and  persons  fond  of 
Water  Parties  may  go,  in  boats,  to 
Treptow  and  Charlottenburg ;  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  the  latter  of  which 
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places  merit  notice— not  only  because 
they  contain  the  Monument  of  Louisa, 
Queen  of  Prussia,  but  likewise  because 
they  are  well  laid  out.  The  Public  have 
free  access  to  these  Gardens ;  and  the 
Castellain  of  the  Palace  of  Charlotten- 
burg, who  resides  in  the  Wing  nearest 
to  the  Orangery,  shows  the  Monument 
raised  in  memory  of  the  Queen. 

From  Berlin  to  Hamburg  the  distance 
is  sixteen  posts  and  three-quarters ;(«) 
and  the  road  good,  two  German  miles 
excepted:  but  this  part,  which  belongs 
to  Denmark,  is,  in  consequence  of  ne- 
glect, full  of  holes,  and  almost  imprac- 
ticable for  carriages. 

An  excellent  road  extends  from  Berlin 
to  St.  Petersburg;  and  the  journey 
may  be  accomplished  in  twelve  days. 

(«)  See,  in  the  Appendix,  "Italy.-Route  from  Dresden,  through  Berlin,  to  Hamburg.'' 
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CLIMATES  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 

Although  several  of  the  Climates  of 
Ihe  European  Continent  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  foregoing  pages,  il  may 
be  convenient  to  Travellers  to  see  the 
most  eligible  combined,  as  follows, 
under  one  head. 

Nice,in  times  past, was  recommended 
«s  an  excellent  winter  residence  for 
persons  afflicted  with  pulmonary  dis- 
eases; but  experience  has  proved  that 
the  fervid  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  the 
piercing  vent  de  bise,  which  continually 
combat  with  each  other  at  Nice,  are 
destructive  to  persons  who,  owing  to 
weak  lungs,  or  any  other  circumstance, 
cannot  support  sudden  and  frequent 
vicissitudes  from  heal  to  cold. 

Massa,  in  point  of  climate,  is  the 
counterpart  of  Nice  ;  Genoa,  although 
preferable  both  to  Nice  and  Massa  as  a 
winter  residence,  is  considerably  cold- 
er, and  more  subject  to  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  than  some  of  the 
southern  cities  of  Italy;  but  Pis>,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  best 
winter  climates  of  Europe,  and  ought, 
in  pulmonary  complaints,    to  be  de- 

(0  Persons  who  are  under  the  necessity  of 
exposing  themselves  to  the  influence  of  the 
sun  in  warm  climates,  ought  to  line  the 
crowns  of  their  hats  with  writing-paper, 
several  times  doubled;    and,  likewise,  to 


cidediy  preferred  to  every  other  city  of 
Italy,  from  the  commencement  of  Oc- 
tober till  the  end  of  April.  The  marshy 
ground  and  standing  water  about  Pisa 
formerly  rendered  the  air  unwhole- 
some; but  this  evil  is  now  removed; 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  popu- 
lation has  not  only  banished  grass  from 
the  streets,  but  dispensed  cheerfulness 
and  health  throughout  this  elegant 
City.  It  seems  requisite,  however,  to 
give  Invalids  who  purpose  residing  here 
one  caution,  namely,  never  to  sit, 
stand,  nor  walk  in  the  sun,  without 
being  defended  by  a  parasol;  and  al- 
ways to  prefer  walking  on  the  shady 
side  of  a  street. 0)  Newly-built  houses 
should  be  avoided  here,  and  in  every 
other  part  of  Italy  and  Magna  Grajcia ; 
as  it  is,  generally  speaking,  five  years 
before  new  walls  become  perfectly  dry. 
Houses,  not  built  on  arches,  should 
likewise  be  avoided ;  and  ground-floors, 
during  winter,  spring,  and  autumn,  are 
unwholesome,  though  healthy  in  sum- 
mer. That  side  of  the  Pisa  Quay  called 
La  Parte  di  mezzo  yiorno,  is,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  best  winter  situa- 
tion for  Invalids,  because  warmer  and 

sponge  themselves  daily  with  vinegar :  in- 
deed, this  wash  is  not  only  a  preservative 
against  those  fevers  which  result  from  hot 
weather ,  or  MaV  aria,  but  also  a  most  salu- 
tary application  in  consumptive  cases. 
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less  damp  than  any  other;  for,  although 
the  Climate  is  uniformly  soft  (owing  to 
mountains  which  operate  as  a  screen 
from  every  wind,  except  sea-breezes), 
it  is  sometimes  complained  of  for  being 
moist  and  wanting  elasticity;  but  this 
very  want  frequently  proves  beneficial 
to  weak  lungs;  and,  judging  from  ex- 
perience, the  lives  of  many  Consump- 
live  Persons  might  be  saved,  were  they 
sent  by  sea  to  Leghorn,  advised  to  win- 
ter at  Pisa,— cautioned  against  travel- 
ling much  by  land  ;  and,  above  all 
things,  interdicted  from  crossing  the 
Apennine  and  Alps,  which  Travellers 
often  do,  in  order  to  spend  the  summer 
months  in  Switzerland,  one  of  the  most 
unequal  climates  of  Europe.— From  the 
beginning  of  May  till  Midsummer,  the 
Baths  of  Pisa  and  the  City  of  Florence 
are  sufficiently  cool  to  be  wholesome; 
and  during  the  height  of  summer,  the 
spacious  Villas  situated  on  the  Hills 
beneath  Fiesole  are  seldom  intensely 
warm,  because  frequently  fanned  by 
refreshing  breezes  from  noon  till  sun- 
set. Here,  however,  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer often  rises  to  85  deg.,  and 
sometimes  higher.  A  more  temperate 
summer  climate  may  be  found  at  the 
Baths  of  Lucca,  where  the  thermometer 
rarely  rises  above  78  deg.  The  Town 
of  Carrara,  likewise,  is  an  eligible  sum- 
mer abode,  owing  to  the  loftiness  of  its 
position,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  sea. 
Florence,  as  already  mentioned,  is, 
during  the  height  of  summer,  oppres- 
sively hot;  in  autumn  temperate;  but 
in  winter  foggy  and  cold.  Siena,  from 
being  built  on  an  eminence,  and  there- 
fore often  visited  by  refreshing  breezes, 
is  considered  as  a  salubrious  summer 
residence ;  but,  owing  to  that  reflected 
heat  from  which  no  large  city  can  be 
exempt,  it  is  often  oppressively  hot 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
Rome,  from  the  end  of  October  till  the 
end  of  April,  is,  when  the  lungs  are  not 
ulcerated,  even  a  better  Climate,  in 
consumptive  cases,  than  Pisa:  and  at 
£ll  seasons,  that  part  of  Rome  not  af- 
fected by  Mai' aria  is  particularly  con- 
genial to  Old  Persons;  insomuch  that 
there  are  not,  perhaps,  half  so  many  in- 
to The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  however, 
usually  go  into  the  country  during  the  month 
of  October,  or  take  very  strong  exercise,  to 
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stances  of  longevity,  without  infirmi- 
ties, in  any  other  populous  city  of  Eu- 
rope.(')  Naples,  from  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  with  which  its  atmosphere  is 
impregnated,  cannot  be  a  good  situa- 
tion in  all  stages  of  a  decline :  at 
Naples,  likewise,  the  wind  is  frequently 
strong  and  piercing;  and  the  continual 
vicissitudes  from  heat  to  cold,  which 
are  common  here,  during  winter  and 
spring,  render  the  Climate,  at  those 
seasons,  a  bad  one.  But  the  neigh- 
bouring Piano  di  Sorrento  possesses  a 
Climate  which  is  excellent  during  the 
whole  year;  and  has,  consequently, 
been  mentioned  at  large  in  the  preced- 
ing account  of  that  beautiful  District, 
where  the  thermometer  seldom,  or 
never,  rises  above  77  deg.  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  when  its 
usual  height  is  from  74  to  76  deg. ; 
and  where,  during  winter,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  always  above  temperate 
in  the  day,  and  very  little  lower  in  the 
night.  But  the  perfection  of  the  Sor- 
rentine  Climate  consists  in  the  inva- 
riable coolness  of  the  nights  during 
summer ;  at  which  period,  the  thermo- 
meter, immediately  after  sunset,  sinks 
gradually  to  64  deg.,  and  often  to  62 
deg.,  rising  again  with  the  sun  next 
day.  Invalids,  therefore,  who  visit  the 
Continent  merely  to  try  the  effect  of 
Climate,  should  pitch  their  tent  in  that 
part  of  the  Town  of  Sorrento,  or  its 
Piano,  which  is  most  contiguous  to  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  It  would,  however,  be 
uncandid  not  to  subjoin,  that  the  Sor- 
rentine  shore,  during  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinox,  is,  like  other  coun- 
tries near  the  sea,  visited  by  storms ; 
but  they  are  not  sufficiently  violent  to 
injure  the  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
which,  loaded  with  golden  fruit  during 
the  months  of  November,  December, 
and  January,  unite  with  the  evergreen 
olives,  ilexes,  and  pines,  to  give  this  fa- 
voured spot  the  semblance  of  perpetual 
spring. 

The  Piano  di  Sorrento,  Siena,  and  the 
Lucca  Baths,  are  usually  exempt  from 
Musquitoes;  a  serious  torment  at  Flo- 
rence, Naples,  and  in  several  other 
cities  of  the   Continent,   during  the 

preserve  themselves  from  the  bilious  fever  I 
prevalent  in  the  city  during  that  period. 
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months  of  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber. 

The  Climate  of  Northern  Italy  is  cold 
during  winter,  and  at  other  seasons 
liable  to  sudden  and  unwholesome 
changes.  Lisbon,  also,  is  subject  to 
these  destructive  vicissitudes  of  wea- 
ther; insomuch  that  but  few  consump- 
tive Invalids  have  recovered  the  bless- 
ing of  health  from  visiting  the  banks  of 
the  Tagus.  Spain,  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence, is,  on  some  accounts,  objection- 
able ;  because  the  water  and  provisions 
(fruit  and  vegetables  excepted]  are  not, 
generally  speaking,  good  in  that  coun- 
try ;  but,  with  respect  to  Climate,  Bar- 
celona, Valencia,  and  Alicant,  are,  dur- 
ing winter,  preferable  even  to  Pisa;(«) 
as  likewise  is  Messina,  in  the  Island  of 
Sicily. 

PASSPORTS. 

Travellers  who  intend  going  from 
London  through  France  to  Italy,  and  do 
not  regard  the  expense  of  purchasing  a 
Passport  from  the  British  Secretary  of 
State's  Office,  may,  by  making  this  pur- 
chase, obtain  the  signatures  of  the 
French,  the  Austrian,  and  the  Sardinian 
Ambassadors,  and  thereby  avoid  the 
trouble  and  detention,  with  respect  to 
Passports,  which  frequently  occur  at 
Paris:  as  a  Traveller,  thus  provided,  is 
authorised  to  direct  the  Police-office, 
either  at  Calais  or  Boulogne,  or  at  any 
other  French  Port  where  he  may  land, 
to  forward  his  Passport  to  the  last  Cus- 
tom-house in  his  road  through  France : 
he  is  also  authorised  to  demand  a  pro- 
visional Passport;  on  showing  which,  at 
the  Pont-de-Beauvoisin,  or  any  other 
FrontierCustom-housc  whither  he  may 
have  ordered  his  original  Passport  to  be 
sent,  he  receives  that  passport  again, 
and  is  thereby  enabled  to  enter  Italy. 
But  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  London 
will  sign  no  Passport  for  a  British  Sub- 
ject, unless  it  be  issued  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  Office;  and,  without  his 
signature,  the  aforesaid  plan  cannot  be 
adopted.  Persons  adopting  this  plan 
have  no  trouble  respecting  their  pro- 
visional Passports  at  Paris,  except  that 
of  getting  them  properly  signed  at  the 
Police-office  there. 

(«)  Persons  who  wish  to  preserve  health, 
in  Portugal,  Spain,  Southern  Italy,  and 
Magna  Grcecia,  during  winter,  should  en- 


Travellers  who  wish  to  avoid  expense 
should  apply  for  Passports  to  theFrench 
Ambassador  in  London  (at  whose  house 
they  are  obtained  gratis,  a  trifling  gra- 
tuity to  the  Porter  excepted);  or  to  the 
French  Consul,  who  at  present,  1836, 
resides  at  No.4,  Token  House  Yard, 
London.  Passports  for  France  may 
likewise  be  obtained  at  Southampton, 
and  at  Brighton.  Passports  for  Ham- 
burg are  granted  by  the  Hanseatic  Con- 
sul, 76,  Cornhill;  and  I  assports  for 
Botterdam  by  the  Dutch  Ambassador, 
11,  Princes  Street,  Cavendish  Square: 
they  may  likewise  be  procured  either  at 
Southampton,  or  at  Portsmouth,  or  of 
Mr.  John  Schmidt,  Agent,  Ball  Court, 
Cornhill.  Persons  who  wish  to  go 
through  Belgium  or  Holland,  to  Paris, 
may  procure  a  passport,  free  of  expense, 
by  addressing  a  letter  to  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Belgium,  or  Holland,  signed 
by  two  respectable  housekeepers. 

British  subjects  cannot  enter  France 
without  Passports  from  a  French  Minis- 
ter; neither  can  Postmasters  at  Paris, 
nor-within  forty-five  miles  of  that  City, 
supply  a  Foreigner  with  horses,  unless 
he  have  a  Passport:  and  now,  indeed, 
Passports  are  called  for,  and  strictly  ex- 
amined at  all  the  confines,  and  likewise 
in  every  large  town  on  the  Continent. 

British  Subjects  travelling  through 
France  to  Italy,  with  French  Passports, 
find  it  requisite  to  go  by  way  of  Paris, 
in  order  to  reclaim,  at  the  Passport 
Office  there  (Prefecture  de Police)  these 
Passports,  which  are  taken  from  them 
at  the  Frontier  and  sent  to  the  Metro- 
polis; they  having  a  provisional  Pass- 
port instead,  it  is  necessary  that  each 
reclaimed  Passport  should  be  carried 
first  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Paris 
for  his  signature;  next  to  the  Sardinian 
and  Tuscan  Ambassadors;  next  to  the 
Pope's  Nunzio,  provided  the  Traveller 
be  going  to  Borne;  next  to  the  Austrian 
Ambassador;  then  once  more  to  the 
Prefecture  de  Police;  and,  lastly,  to 
the  Office  of  the  Ministre  des  affaires 
etrangeres ;  where  ten  francs  are  paid 
for  the  official  seal.  The  Prefecture  de 
Police,  and  the  Office  of  the  Ministre 
des  affaires  etrangeres,  are  open  from 

deavour  to  keep  themselves  warm,  by  means 
of  additional  clothing  rather  than  fires. 
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nine  in  the  morning  till  four:  but  the 
signature  of  the  British  Ambassador  can 
only  be  obtained  from  eleven  in  the 
morning  till  one. 

It  is  necessary  for  persons  who  travel 
with  a  British  Secretary  of  State's  Pass- 
port, if  they  are  going  to  Rome,  to  ob- 
tain the  signature  of  the  Pope's  Nunzio 
at  Turin,  Milan,  or  Florence:  and  pre- 
vious to  leaving  Rome  for  Naples,  it  is 
requisite  that  British  Subjects  should 
have  their  Passports  countersigned  by 
the  British  Consul  at  Rome,  the  Police, 
and  the  Neapolitan  Ambassador. 

Passports  originally  granted  by  the 
French  Ambassador  in  London  must  be 
countersigned  by  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor resident  at  Rome,  previous  to  their 
presentation  to  the  Neapolitan  Ambas- 
sador for  his  signature. 

On  returning  from  Naples  through 
Rome  to  England,  British  Travellers 
must  have  Passports  from  their  own 
Ambassador  at  Naples,  countersigned 
by  the  Police,  and  by  the  Roman  Nun- 
zio. It  is  likewise  necessary  to  have  a 
Passport  from  the  Neapolitan  Minister 
for  foreign  affairs;  which  Passport  is  in 
itself  sufficient  between  Naples  and  Ter- 
racina,  but  no  farther.  At  Rome,  the 
British  Ambassador's  Passport  must  be 
countersigned  by  the  British  Consul,  or 
his  representative;  by  the  Police;  by 
the  Ambassador  of  Austria  and  Tuscany; 
and  by  tlve  Sardinian  Ambassador,  or 
Consul  General.  At  the  first  French 
Custom  house,  en  route,  this  Passport 
is  forwarded  to  Paris,  and  a  provisional 
one  given  to  the  Traveller;  who,  on 
arriving  at  Paris,  must  send  this  pro- 
visional paper  to  the  Passport-office 
{Prefecture  de  Police,)  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  original  Passport;  which,  on 
being  recovered,  must  go  to  the  British 
Ambassador  for  his  signature;  and 
lastly,  the  Traveller  must  take  it  again 
to  the  Passport-office,  where  the  busi- 
ness is  immediately  finished. 
But  if  Travellers, on  arriving  at  a  French 
Frontier  Custom-house,  express  an  un- 
certainly with  respect  to  their  passing 
through  Paris,  they  are  allowed  to  retain 
their  passports ;  and  are  thus  exonerated 
from  the  necessity  of  either  applying  to 
the  Prefecture  de  Police,  or  the  British 
Ambassador,  in  the  French  Capital. 

Previous  to  going  from  Florence  to 
Rome,  it  is  advisable  for  British  Sub- 
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jects,  provided  they  travel  in  their  own 
carriage,  to  apply  to  the  British  Consul 
at  Rome,  or  his  representative,  for  a 
Lascia  passare,  for  Ponte  Centino,  the 
Frontier  Custom-house   of  the  Eccle- 
siastical   State,  and   another   for   the 
Porta  del  Popolo  at  Rome:  and, previous 
to  going  from  Naples  to  Rome,  it  is  like- 
wise advisable  for  British  Subjects,  who, 
travel  in  their  own  carriage,  to  apply  to  0 
the  British  Consul  at  Rome,  or  his  repre- 1 
sentative,  for  a  Lascia  passare  for  Ter- 1 
racina  (which  Town  contains  a  Frontier  I 
Roman  Custom-house),  and  another  fori 
the  Porta  di  San  Giovanni,  at  Rome. 

Travellers  not  thus  provided  are 
driven,  on  arriving  atRome,  to  the  Cus- 
tom-house, where  their  luggage  is  ex- 
amined; and,  on  quitting  Naples  for] 
Rome,  they  must  either  allow  their 
trunks  to  be  searched  at  Terracina,  or 
deposit  four  piastres  for  having  them 
plumbed.  These  four  piastres,  how- 
ever, are  returned  at  Rome. 

A  Lascia  passare  is  never  granted  to 
persons  who  travel  in  public  carriages. 


OTHER  REQUISITES  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 

Circular  Exchange-notes,  from  Ber- 
ries and  Co.,  St.  James's  Street,  or  Ham- 
mersleyand  Co.,  Pall  Mall,  are  advan- 
tageous to  Travellers;  because  payable 
at  sight  in  all  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe;  and  likewise  exempt  from  the 
deduction  of  one  per  cent.,  to  which 
common  letters  of  credit  are  subject. 
Letters  of  Recommendation  to  all  the 
British  Ministers  on  the  Continent  are 
also  highly  advantageous.  Letters  to 
respectable  Foreigners  are  useful;  and 
frequently  guard  Travellers  from  im- 
position. The  English  complain  of  be- 
ing pillaged  in  foreign  countries;  but  if 
they  would  procure  recommendations 
to  men  of  respectability,  instead  of 
trusting  to  Couriers  and  Valets-de- 
place,  they  might  find  themselves  much 
less  imposed  upon.  The  above-named 
Domestics  are  in  the  habit  of  obtaining 
long-established  perquisites;  so  long 
established  as  to  have  become,  in  their 
opinion,  a  right.  Thus,  if  a  Valet-de- 
place  hire  your  lodging,  he  receives 
(from  the  landlord)  a  certain  stipend 
during  your  stay ;  and  this  sum  never 
fails  to  be  added  to  your  rent :  if  he  hire 
your  carriage,  he  receives  a  fee  from 
the  job-man;  while  you  pay  dearer  in 
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consequence:  nay,  every  artist  or  me-  , 
chanic  you  employ,  and  every  article  j 
you  purchase,  is,  generally  speaking, 
taxed,  either  by  your  Valet-de-place  or 
your  Courier.  Persons  who  go  to  Italy  by 
sea  cannot,  however,  require  this  latter 
description  of  Attendant:  and  persons 
who  go  by  land,  in  their  own  carriage, 
provided  they  travel  en  voiturin,  may 
supply  the  want  of  a  Courier,  by  having 
in  their  suite  an  active  intelligent 
English  Man-servant,  who  understands 
how  to  grease  and  chain  wheels,  and 
likewise  how  to  load  and  take  care  of 
English  carriages. 

The  following  articles  are  useful  to 
Travellers  in  general ;  and  some  of  them 
particularly  needful  to  Invalids. 

Leather  sheets,  made  of  sheepskin, 
or  doe-skin— pillows — blankets — calico 
sheets  —  pillow  cases  —  a  travelling 
chamber-lock— (these  locks  may  always 
be  met  with  in  London  ;  and  are  easily 
fixed  upon  any  door  in  less  than  five 
minutes)  —  Bramah  locks  for  writing- 
desks  and  coach-seats — a  tinder-box 
and  matches — a  small  lantern — towels, 
(able-cloths,  and  napkins,  strong  but 
not  fine— pistols — a  pocket-knife,  to  eat 
with — table-knives— a  carving-knife  and 
fork— a  silver  tea-pot—or  a  block-tin 
tea-kettle,  tea-pot,  tea,  and  sugar  canis- 
ter, the  three  last  so  made  as  to  fit  into 
the  kettle—  pen-knives— pens— razors, 
straps,  and  hones  —  needles,  thread, 
tape,  worsted,  and  pins— gauze-worsted 
stockings — flannel— double-soled  shoes 
and  boots,  with  elastic  soles ;  which  are 
particularly  needful,  in  order  to  resist 
the  chill  of  brick  and  marble  floors- 
warm  pelisses,  great-coats,  and  tra- 
velling-caps— the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh Dispensary;  or  the  Universal 
Dispensary,  by  Recce — a  thermometer 
— a  medicine-chest, with  scales, weights, 
an  ounce  and  half-ounce  measure  for 
liquids — a  glass  pestle  and  mortar— 
Shultleworth's  drop-measure :  an  article 

!  («)  The  lately-invented  and  most  valuable 
medicine,  used  in  preference  to  powder  of 
bark,  and  called  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  may 
!>e  found  at  Paris,  Geneva,  Florence,  Rome, 
;md  Naples,  quite  as  good  as  in  England. 

{•)  Sous-soupentes  are  not  necessary  un- 
less a  carriage  be  heavily  laden,  and  its 
springs  weak. 

(3)  This  useful  article  may  now  be  pur- 
chased   at  Pari.0,  Florence,   and    Naples; 


of  great  importance,  as  the  practice  of 
administering  active  fluids  by  drops  is 
dangerously  inaccurate  —  tooth  and 
hair-brushes — James's  powder — sal-vo- 
latile—sulphuric acid — pure  opium — 
liquid  laudanum — ipecacuanha — emetic 
tartar — prepared  calomel — diluted  vi- 
triolic acid — essential  oil  of  lavender — 
spirit  of  lavender — sweet  spirit  of  nitre 
—  antimonial  wine  —  supercarbonated 
kali — court-plaster  and  lint.(')  A  strong 
English  carriage,  hung  rather  low, with 
well-seasoned  corded  jack-springs,  iron 
axle-trees,  and  sous-soupentes  of  rope, 
covered  with  leather  (a) — strong  wheels 
—anti-attrition  grease (3) — strong  pole- 
pieces  —  two  drag-chains,  with  very 
strong  iron  shoes;  and  another  drag, 
made  of  leather(4) — a  box,  containing 
extra  linchpins,  tools,  nails,  bolts,  etc. 
—for  repairing,  mounting,  and  dis- 
mounting a  carriage:  this  box  should 
be  made  in  the  shape  of  a  trunk,  pad- 
locked, and  slung  to  the  hind-axletrec 
— one  well,  if  the  carriage  be  crane- 
necked  ;  two,  if  it  be  not— a  sword-case 
—a  very  light  imperial— two  moderate- 
sized  trunks,  the  larger  to  go  before — 
a  patent  chain  and  padlock  for  every 
outside  package— lamps,  and  a  stock  of 
candles  fitted  to  them  —  a  barouche- 
seat,  and  a  very  light  leather  hat-box, 
or  a  wicker  basket  with  an  oil*skin 
cover  suspended  under  it.  The  bottom 
of  the  carnage  should  be  pitched  on  the 
outside;  the  blinds  should  be  made  to 
bolt  securely  within  side  ;  and  the  doors 
to  lock.  A  second-hand  carriage,  in 
good  condition,  is  preferable  to  a  new 
one;  crane-necks  are  unnecessary  The 
tire  of  wheels  made  for  travelling  on  the 
Continent  should  be  convex,  and  the 
boxes  brass.  Mail-coach,  or  common 
brass,  boxes  answer  best.  In  those 
parts  of  Germany  where  the  roads  are 
bad,  it  is  advisable  to  cord  the  wheels  of 
travelling-carriages ;  and  the  mode  of 
doing  this  effectually  is,  to  attach  the 

though  not  so  cheap  as  in  London,  at  No.  39, 
Charing  Cross,  near  the  Admiralty. 

(4)  On  descending  steep  hills,  especially 
when  the  road  is  rough,  a  shoe  may  be 
forced  off  from  the  tire  of  a  wheel ;  and  in 
this  case  the  leather  strap,  which  careful 
drivers  always  put  on  at  the  same  time  with 
the  shoe,  keeps  the  wheel  dragged,  and  pre- 
vents danger.  A  strap,  with  a  proper  fast- 
ening, is  more  secure  than  a  hook. 
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cords  to  iron  cramps  fixed  on  the  tire ; 
afterwards  fastening  them  round  each 
nave.  Every  trunk  ought  to  have  a 
cradle ;  that  is,  some  flat  smooth  pieces 
of  oak,  in  length  the  same  as  the  inside 
of  the  trunk,  ahout  two  inches  and  a 
half  wide,  nearly  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  cross-barred  by,  and  quilted  into, 
the  kind  of  material  used  for  saddle- 
girths;  a  distance  of  three  inches  being 
left  between  each  piece  of  wood.  This 
cradle  should  be  strapped  very  tight 
upon  the  top  of  the  trunk  (after  it  has 
been  packed)  by  means  of  straps  and 
buckles  fastened  to  its  bottom:  and 
thus  the  contents  can  never  be  moved, 
by  jolts,  from  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  originally  placed.  Every 
trunk  should  have  an  outside  cover  of 
strong  sail-cloth  painted. 

Carriages  without  perches,  invented 
by  Elliot  and  Holbrook,  Westminster- 
Road,  are  particularly  well  calculated 
for  the  Continent,  from  being  suspended 
on  springs  without  the  aid  of  leather 
(which  is  a  perishable  commodity  in 
warm  climates);  and  likewise  from  be- 
ing less  liable  to  overturn  than  are  car- 
riages with  perches.  (») 

Savage,  in  Queen  Street,  Long  Acre, 
fits  up  travelling-carriages  remarkably 
well,  charges  reasonably,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent coachmaker. 

Persons  who  travel  with  their  own 
sheets,  pillows,  and  blankets,  should 
double  them  up  of  a  convenient  size,  and 
then  place  them  in  their  carriage,  by 
way  of  cushions,  having  red  leather 
cases  as  envelopes. 

Ten  drops  of  essential  oil  of  lavender, 
distributed  about  a  bed,  will  drive  away 
fleas :  and  five  drops  of  sulphuric  acid, 
put  into  a  large  decanter  of  bad  water, 
will  make  the  noxious  particles  deposit 
themselves  at  the  bottom,  and  render 
the  water  wholesome ;  twenty  drops  of 
diluted  vitriolic  acid  produces  the  same 
effect.(») 

Persons  who  wish  to  preserve  health, 
during  a  long  journey,  should  avoid 

;«)  Elliot's  carriages,  however,  cannot  be 
dismounted  and  placed  with  safety  in  a 
iraineau ;  neither  do  they  carry  so  much 
luggage  as  carriages  wilh  perches. 

(*)  After  the  vitriolic  acid  has  been  put 


sitting  many  hours  together  in  a  car- 
riage; by  alighting  and  walking  on, 
while  their  horses  are  changed,  pro- 
vided they  travel  post:  and  by  walking 
up  the  ascents,  provided  they  travel  en 
voiturin. 

Travellers  should  never  fail,  before 
they  enter  an  Inn  upon  the  Continent, 
to  make  a  strict  bargain  with  the  Land- 
lord, relative  to  their  expenses;  and 
bargains  of  every  description  should  be 
made  in  the  currency  of  the  country, 
and  without  the  intervention  of  an  Oc- 
casional Servant.  It  is  especially  need- 
ful to  observe  this  rule  in  treaties  with 
Voiturins. 

The  most  profitable  money  Travellers 
can  lake  from  London  to  Paris  and 
northern  Italy,  is  Napoleons;  as  they 
pass  current  for  their  full  value  in  both 
countries;  neither  does  any  loss  accrue 
from  carrying  them  into  southern  Italy: 
and  on  returning  to  England  from 
southern  Italy,  or,  indeed,  from  any 
part  of  the  Continent,  it  is  equally  ad- 
visable to  preferNapoleons  to  other  mo- 
ney; unless  there  be  an  agio  on  gold: 
in  which  case  Spanish  dollars  are  more 
profitable. 

Persons  who  are  going  from  London 
to  the  Continent,  and  wish,  previous  to 
their  departure,  to  exchange  Bank  Notes 
for  Napoleons,  may  be  provided  with 
the  latter,  at-a  few  hour's  notice,  by 
Thomas,  No.  102,  Bank  Buildings,  Corn- 
hill  ;  and  likewise  by  Solomon,  New 
Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  and  Smart,  No. 
55,  Prince's  Street,  Leicester  Square. 

CONTINENTAL  CUSTOM-HOUSES. 

Throughout  France  and  Switzerland, 
persons  travelling  in  their  own  carriage 
are  not  often  put  to  much  inconve- 
nience by  Custom-house  officers;  and 
throughout  the  Italian  States,  the  King- 
dom of  Naples  excepted,  the  best  way 
of  preventing  trouble  and  detention  is, 
to  have  baggage  plumbed,  and  likewise 
to  make  a  trifling  present,  at  every 
Frontier  Custom-house. 

into  the  water,  it  should  stand  two  hours ; 
and  then  three  parts  of  the  water  should  be 
poured  into  another  decanter,  and  the  rest 
thrown  away. 
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FRANCE. 

Steam-packets  from  London  to  Calais  or  Boulogne.— Other  Steam-packets  from  Dover  to 
Calais  or  Boulogne,  etc.— Diligence  from  London  to  Paris. -Dejean  and  Cbahot,  Voilurins. 
-Dover,  best  Inns.— Calais,  best  Inns.— Expense  of  hiring  Carriages.— Tax  upon  English 
Carriages.— Sealed  Litters.— Money  of  France.— Expense  attendant  upon  Travelling  on 
the  Continent.— Excursion  from  Soulhamplon  to  Guernsey,  Si.  Ma!o,  Nantes,  Tours ,  and 
Orleans.— Price  of  Post  horses,  etc.— Water  Diligence— Public  Can  iages.— Canal  of  Lan- 
guedoc— Messagei  ie  a\  cheval.— Distance  from  Calais  to  Paris  through  Amiens.— Ditto 
through  Beauvais.— Distance,  from  Ostend  to  Paris-  from  Dieppe  to  Paris— from  Havre  to 
Paris.— Route  from  Calais  thtongh  Amiens  to  Paris.— Ditto  from  Calais  through  Beauvais 
to  Paris.— Ditto  from  Calais  to  Paris  Ihrough  St.Omer  and  Amiens.— Ditto  from  Ostend 
through  Lille  to  Paris.— Ditto  from  Dieppe  through  Rouen  to  Paris.— Ditto  from  Dieppe  to 
Paris  through  Cisors.— Ditto  from  Havre  to  Paris.— Ditto  from  Ilelvoetsluys  through 
Antwerp  and  Brus.els  to  Pari?.— Hotels  in  the  last-named  City.— Quarters  of  the  Town  in 
which  Apartments  at  Furnished  Hotels  are  most  expensive.— Quarters  in  which  they  are 
most  reasonable.— Unfurnis-hed  Apartments.— Eatables  and  Wine.— Restaurateurs.— Cafes. 
— Very,  a  celebrated  Restaurateur.— Wages  of  a  Valet-de-p'ace.— Price  of  Job  Coaches, 
and  Hackney  Carriages.— Ditto  of  public  Carriages  which  go  to  Versailles,  etc.— Ditto  of 
public  Boats,  Provisions,  Breakfast,  and  Dinner  at  a  R(  staurateur's.  —  Best  Shops.— 
English  Library  and  Newspapers.— Professors.— Notary  Public  who  transacts  business  for 
the  British  Nation.- Engli.^h  Surgeon.- Apothecaries  and  Chemists.— Messagerics  Royales, 
and  those  of  LafHtte  and  Co.— Offices  of  the  Coche  d'eau.— Voituriers,  where  to  be  found'. 
—Their  usual  Prices.— General  Post.— Petite  Poste.— Route  from  Paris  through  Fontaine- 
bleau  and  Dijon  to  Geneva. —Paris  to  Dijon  through  Tonnerre.— Ditto  through  Troyes.— 
Paris  to  Pontarlier.— Paris  through  Lyons  to  Chanihery.— Paris  through  Nevers  and  Mou- 
lins  to  Lyons.— Lyons  through  Avignon  and  Aix  to  Nice. -Lyons  to  Avignon  by  Water.— 
Avignon  to  Nismes  and  Monlpeilier.— Aix  to  Marseilles  and  Toulon.— Paris  to  Bordeaux: 
and  Bayonne.— Paris  to  Bordeaux,  through  Orlean?,  Blois,  Tours,  Poitiers,  and  Angou- 
leme.— Paris  to  Brest. -Paris  to  Dunkerque.- Lille  through  Yprcs  to  Ostend.— Lille  to 
Brussels.— Paris  Ihrough  Brussels  to  Ostend  -  Paris  through  Rheims  to  Liege.— Paris 
Ihrough  Chalons-sur-Marne  1o  Strasbourg.— Paris  through  Troyes  to  Strasbourg.— Paris 
through  Langres  to  Besancon.— Paris  to  Grenoble.— Paris  through  Toulouse  to  Perpignan. 
—Paris  through  Charlres  to  La  Roehelle.— Paris  through  Caen  toCherbourg.— Paris  through 
Rennes  to  L'Orient. -Paris  to Nanks. -Nantes  through  Rennes  to  Sl.Malo.-Paristo  Plotn- 
bieres.-Paris  to  Barreges  and  Bagneres.— Paris  to  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.— Paris  to 
Hamburg  and  Stockholm. 


Between  the  first  week  in  April,  and 
the  last  in  November,  Steam-packets 
run  almost  daily  (weather  permitting) 
from  their  Moorings  off  the  Tower  of 
London  toCalaisand  Boulogne,in  about 
twelve  hours;  and  likewise  from  Calais 
and  Boulogne  to  London,  in  about  the 
same  time.  In  winter,  they  start  only 
once  a-week.  Carriages,  horses,  and 
luggage,  conveyed  by  Steam-packets, 
are  shipped  and  re-landed  free  of  ex- 
pense. 

Fares  from  London  to  Calais,  and 
vice  versa.— In  winter,  Chief  cabin,  11. 
10s.— Fore  cabin,  11.  In  summer,  Chief 
cabin  11.  Fore  cabin  17s.  Qd. — Chil- 
dren under  ten  years  of  age  pay  half- 
price;  and  Servants  attending  families, 

(0  Godfrey  has  very  comfortable  Private 
Apartments  for  families  who  come  from 


fore  cabin  price.— Carriage  with  four 
wheels,  41.  4s. —Carriage  with  two 
wheels,  21.  2s.— Horses,  each,  31.  3s. 
Dogs, each,  5s.— Refreshments  maybe 
had  on  board.  Every  Passenger  is  al- 
lowed one  hundred-weight  of  baggage; 
which  must  be  sent  to  the  London  Cus- 
tom-house Quay  not  later  than  one 
o'clock  the  day  previous  to  starting: 
and  Passengers'  names,  with  the  keys  of 
their  trunks,  must  be  sent  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Agent  for  these  Packets  : 
whose  address  may  be  procured  at  the 
Company's  Office,  Lombard  Street;  or 
of  Godfrey,  at  the  Green  Dragon, 
BishopsgateStreet.(') 

Steam-Boats  run   from  Dover  to  Ca- 
lais, and  from  Calais  to  Dover,  every 

Calais  to  London  by  the  Steam  Navigation 
Company's  Packets. 
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day.— Fare s.— Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and 
Female  Servants,  10s.  6d.  each.— Men 
Servants,  5s.  each.— Carriage  with  four 
wheels,  32.  3s.— Horses,  each,  32.  3s., 
duty  inclusive.  Persons  who  embark  at 
Dover  usually  have  a  few  shillings  to 
pay  for  Town,  Harbour,  and  Custom- 
house Dues. 

Steam-Packets  likewise  run  regularly 
between  Dover  and  Boulogne;  and  per- 
sons who  land  at  the  latter  Port,  instead 
of  Calais,  save  four  posts  and  a  quarter 
on  their  way  to  Paris  :  but  the  passage 
from  Dover  to  Boulogne  is,  generally 
speaking,  less  favourable  than  from  Do- 
ver to  Calais;  although,  on  returning  to 
England,  the  Packets  which  go  from 
Boulogne  usually  have  a  shorter  passage 
than  those  which  go  from  Calais. 

Steam-Packets  run  from  London  to 
Ostend,  and  vice  versa,  about  twice  a- 
week,  during  the  season.-Fares.-Chief 
cabin,  22.  Fore  cabin,  12.  10s.— Car- 
riage with  four  wheels,  42.  4s.— Horses, 
each,  42.  4s.— Dogs,  5s. 

A  Steam-Packet,  with  the  Post-office 
bag,  goes  every  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, from  London  to  Rotterdam/-)  and 
returns  on  same  days.— Fares.— Chief 
cabin.  22.  2s.— Fore  cabin,  12.  15s.— 
Deck,  1/.— Children  under  ten  years  of 
age,  half-price.— Berlin,  or  Landau,  62. 
— Caleche,  52.—  Carriage  with  two 
wheels,  32.—  Horses  each,  62.  —  Dogs 
each,  10s. 

Another  Steam-Packet  starts  from 
London  for  Rotterdam  every  Sunday, 
and  returns  every  Tuesday.  This  vessel 
likewise  calls  at  Nymegen,  Dusseldorf, 
Cologne,  and  the  Hague.— Fares.— To 
Nymegen  :— first  cabin,  32.— second  ca- 
bin, 21.— steerage,  1/.— To  Dusseldorf: 
first  cabin,  32. 5s.— second  cabin,  21. 8s. 
steerage,  12.6s.— To  Cologne,  nearly  the 
same  as  to  Dusseldorf,— To  the  Hague  : 
first  cabin, 32. 3s.— second  cabin,  21.  3s. 
steerage,  11.  3s. 

Steam-Packets  run  from  Rotterdam 
to  Cologne,  every  Sunday,  Tuesday,  and 
Friday  morning.  They  likewise  run 
from  Rotterdam  to  Antwerp,  and  vice 
versa,  daily. 

Steam-Packets  run  from  London  to 
Hamburg,  and  vice  versa,  every  Satur- 
day morning,  during  the  season,  as  al- 
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ready  mentioned.— Fares.-Chief  cabin, 
6/.  6s.  Fore  cabin,  42. 4s.—  Children, 
under  ten  years  of  age,  half-price. — Car- 
riage with  four  wheels,  102.— Carriage 
with  two  wheels,  62. 6s.— Horses,  each, 
82.8s.— Dogs,  each,  11. 

Two  Steam -Packets,  called  the  Ca- 
milla and  Apollo,  run  from  Southamp- 
ton to  Havre,  and  wee  versa,  about  four 
times a-week  during  the  season.-Fares. 
—Chief  Cabin,  12.10s.— Fore  cabin,  12. 

Two  Steam-Packets  ply  between  Rouen 
and  Havre,  in  order  to  meet  the  above, 
and  convey  Passengers  to  the  former 
town.  The  Fares,  in  these  Steam-Pack- 
ets, are  :— for  a  Chief  cabin  Passenger, 
13  francs— for  a  Fore  cabin  Passenger, 
8  francs— and  for  a  Carriage  with  four 
wheels,  40  francs. 

Steam-Packetsrun  about  twice  a-week 
during  the  season,  from  Brighton  or 
Shoreham  to  Dieppe  and  Havre,  and  vice 
versa. — Fares. — Chief  cabin,  12.  10. 
Fore  cabin  12.  In  summer  12.  and  17s. 
6c2.  Children,  under  ten  years  of  age, 
half-price.— Carriage  with  four  wheels, 
42.  4s.— Carriage  with  two  wheels,  22. 2s. 
—Horses,  each,  32.  3s. — Dogs,  each,  5s. 

A  Post-office  Packet  goes  once  a-week 
from  Dover  to  Ostend.— Fares. — 12.1s. 
—Servants,  10s.  6c2.  Persons  who  land 
at  Ostend,  instead  of  Calais,  save  two 
posts  and  a  half  on  their  way  to  Paris, 
beside  an  extra  charge  of  half  a  post, 
which  is  paid  on  leaving  Calais. 

The  distance  between  Dover  and  Ca- 
lais is  twenty-six  miles  and  a  half;  and 
between  Dover  and  Ostend,  fifty  miles. 

A  Steam-Packet  goes  from  Hull  to 
Hamburg,  and  vice  versa,  weather  per- 
mitting; and  the  passage  usually  occu- 
pies from  three  to  four  days. 

A  Steam-Packet  goes  from  London  to 
Amsterdam,  and  vice  versa,  weather 
permitting;  and  the  passage  usually  oc- 
cupies about  thirty-six  hours. 

A  Steamer  runs  from  Havre  and  also 
from  Amsterdam  to  Hamburg,  and  an- 
other from  Hamburg  op  the  Elbe  to 
Magdeburg.  The  latter  voyage  occupies 
thirty-six  hours. 

Carriages,  without  beingdismounted, 
are  safely  conveyed  both  into  and  out  of 
Steam-Packets;  which  likewise  possess 
the  advantage  of  being  less  liable  than 


(«)  Passports  for  Rotterdam,  Cologne,  etc.  may  be  procured  at  No.  123,   Fenchurch 
Street,  London. 
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other  vessels  to  produce  sea-sickness. 

Persons  who  prefer  crossing  IheChan- 
nel  in  a  Sailing-Boat,  to  going  in  the 
usual  way,  in  a  Steam-Packet,  should 
endeavour  to  reach  Calais  soon  enough 
to  save  the  tide  ;  by  doing  which,  they 
are  enabled  to  land  from  their  vessel  on 
the  Quay,  instead  of  being  taken  ashore 
in  a  French  Harbour-boat,  and  compel- 
led to  pay  four  francs  and  a  half  per  head 
for  going. 

Persons  who  land  in  a  Harbour-boat 
at  Dover  (which  is  only  needful  when 
the  tide  does  not  serve  to  bring  deck- 
vessels  close  to  the  Dover  Quay)  are 
charged  4s.  per  head. 

Coaches  corresponding  with  the  Mes- 
sageries  Royales,  Rue  Notre  Dame  des 
Victoires,  and  with  the  establishment  of 
Laffite,  Caillard,  and  Co.,  at  Paris,  go 
every  morning  and  evening  from  the 
Golden  Cross,  Charing-cross;  and  also 
from  the  Cross  Keys,  Wood  Street, 
Cheapside.(') 

The  whole  expense  usually  incurred 
by  each  inside  Passenger,  from  London 
to  Paris,  is  about  five  pounds;  and  out- 
side Passengers,  of  course,  pay  less  : 
they  sit  with  the  Conduct  eur,{*)  on  a 
comfortable  seat,  which  holds  three 
persons,  in  front  of  the  Diligence.  Every 
Passenger  is  allowed  to  take,  cost-free, 
as  much  luggage  as  weighs  fourteen 
pounds. 

Dejean,  ofGeneva,  conveys  Passengers 
from  London,  through  Paris,  to  Switzer- 
land and  Italy;  allowingthem  to  remain 
two  days  in  the  last-named  city,  or 
longer  provided  they  agree  to  pay  an 
extra  price  for  so  doing.  Further  parti- 
culars may  be  obtained  by  an  appli- 
cation at  No.  33,  Haymarket,  London. 

The  best  Inns  at  Dover  are,  The  Ship, 
The  London  Hotel,  and  The  York 
Hotel. 

The  most  comfortable  Inn  at  Calais 
is  the  Royal  Hotel,  already  named. 
/,' 'Hotel  Dessin,  and  L Hotel  Quillacq, 
are  likewise  excellent  inns.  They  all 
furnish  travelling-carriages,  which  may 
be  either  purchased  or  hired  rand  a 
carriage  hired  at  Calais,  to  go  to  Paris, 

(■)  In  these  offices  places  may  be  secured 
to  Dover,  Calais,  Paris,  and  all  the  great 
towns  of  France ;  and  likewise  to  Brussels, 
Geneva,  and  Milan.  They  also  engage  to 
convey  luggage  of  every  description  to  any 


remains  there,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Hirer,  during  fifteen  days;  so  that  he 
may,  within  that  period,  return  it  to 
Calais  without  additional  expense.  A 
French  Cabriolet  may  usually  be  hired 
for  about  four  Napoleons;  and  a  Coach 
for  five  or  six. 

Every  English  Carriage,  on  entering 
France,  is  valued  at  the  Custom-house  ; 
and  one  third  of  the  value  deposited 
there,  by  the  Owner ;  who,  on  quitting 
France,  receives  back  about  two  thirds 
of  the  deposit,  unless  he  stay  beyond 
three  years ;  in  which  case,  the  whole 
sum  is  forfeited.  Should  he  quit  France 
by  a  route  different  to  that  whereby  he 
entered,  he  musthave  his  Custom-house 
papers  countersigned  at  the  last  Fron- 
tier Bureau ;and  then,  either  send  them 
to  the  Custom-house  where  his  deposit 
was  made,  requesting  to  have  the  sum 
due  to  him  remitted  to  his  Banker;  or, 
should  he  design  passing  again  through 
France  within  the  specified  three  years, 
he  may,  by  retaining  his  papers,  and 
producing  them  at  the  Custom-house 
belonging  to  the  Port  where  he  embarks 
his  carriage,  recover  the  two  thirds  of 
his  deposit.— Beside  this  deposit,  a  duty 
of  20  francs  is  paid  upon  every  English 
carriage  when  landed  in  France;  and 
between  thirty  and  forty  francs  more 
are  usually  charged  for  clearance,  etc. 

English  families,  on  arriving  at  Calais 
orBoulogne,  generally  commission  their 
landlord  to  clear  their  luggage;  and  th*' 
great  Inns  at  Calais,  and  Boulogne,  are 
provided  with  Commissionaires  who 
manage  this  business;  for  doing  which 
they  expect,  per  carriage  and  family, 
ten  francs. 

Travellers  charged  with  sealed  letters 
should  not  expose  them  to  the  view  of 
Custom-house-officers. 

Luggage  is  always  liable  to  exami- 
nation on  entering  a  new  territory,  but 
seldom  on  quitting  it. 

MONEY  OF  FRANCE. 

Gold  Coins  most  in  use  are:  the  Na- 
poleon, or  new  Louis,  worth  twenly 
francs ;  and  the  double  Napoleon,  worth 

part  of  the  Continent,  either  by  the  Diligence 
or  the  Roulage. 

(*)  The  Conducteur  has  the  charge  of  pas- 
sengers and  luggage. 
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forty  francs. — Silver  Coins  most  in  use 
are  :  the  piece  of  five  francs;  the  piece 
of  two  francs;  the  piece  of  thirty  sous; 
the  franc-piece;  and  the  pieces  of  fifteen, 
ten,  and  five  sous  each. — Copper  coins 
most  in  use  are :  the  piece  of  two  sous, 
being  ten  cenlimes;and  the  piece  Of  one 
sous,  being  five  centimes.  Twenty  sous 
make  one  franc. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  francs  and  cen- 
times, both  by  Bankers  and  other  per- 
sons :  but  as  the  different  Banking- 
houses  at  Paris  vary  in  Ihe  prices  Ihey 
give  for  paper  drawn  on  them,  it  is  ad- 
visable for  Travellers  to  make  inquiries 
respecting  this  subject,  before  they  leave 
England. 

The  expense  attendant  upon  travelling 
on  theContinent  greatly  depends  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  Travellers,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  travel.  Per- 
sons who  go  post  in  an  English  carriage, 
preceded  by  a  Courier,  usually  disburse 
a  large  sum  of  money,  without  living  at 
all  more  luxuriously  than  persons  who 
travel  in  a  Diligence.  At  small  provin- 
cial Inns,  personswho  dine  at  the  Table 
d'H6te  are  often  better  served  than  per- 
sons whose  dinner  is  ordered  at  a  high 
price  by  a  Courier :  and  it  sometimes 
occurs,  in  the  latter  case,  thatTravellers 
are  compelled  to  wait  for  the  refuse  of 
the  Table  d'Hote;  probably  because 
the  larder  at  a  provincial  Inn  may  not 
always  be  sufficiently  well  stored  to 
provide  for  persons  who  go  post,  and 
are  therefore accidentalGuests;  though 
Diligence  Passengers,  being  constant 
Customers,  are  certain  to  find  a  good 
meal  prepared  for  them.  Travellers  who 
go  post  in  France  with  a  Courier 
seldom  pay  less,  per  head,  than  three 
francs  for  breakfast,  and  ten  for  supper 
and  beds  :  but  persons  who  travel 
without  parade  (though  in  their  own 
carriage),  seldom  pay  more,  per  head, 

(•)  Personswho  travel  in  their  own  car- 
riage are  usually  charged,  by  Roberts,  at  the 
Hotel  Royal  at  Calais,  for  breakfast,  per 
head,  from  thirty  to  forty  sous;  dinner,  four 
francs :  and  an  apartment  large  enough  to 
contain  one  master  and  four  servants,  from 
six  to  eight  francs.  The  charge  for  servants, 
per  head,  is  from  three  fraucs  and  a  half  to 
four  francs  a-day. 

Rob?rls  is  famed  for  the  goodness  and 
variety  of  his  wines,  as  has  already  been 


than  two  francs  for  breakfast,  three  for 
dinner,  and  from  five  to  six  and  a  half 
for  supper  and  beds.(') 

Fees  to  Servants  at  Public-houses  are 
very  moderate;  a  Porter  never  expecting 
more  than  ten  sous,  and  a  Chambermaid, 
or  Waiter,  never  more  than  double  that 
sum,  from  each  Traveller.  One  franc  is 
likewise  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
Servant  who  greases  the  wheels  of  a 
travelling-carriage.  French  Inns,  some 
years  since,  were  not  celebrated  for 
cleanliness,  beds  and  table-linen  ex- 
cepted ;  but  now  they  are,  on  all  points, 
so  much  improved,  that  it  is  rare,  on 
great  roads,  to  find  a  bad  Inn. 

An  English  Gentleman,  who  lately 
made  an  excursion  from  Southampton^) 
to  Guernsey,  and  thence  to  St.  Malo, 
Rennes,  Nantes,  Tours,  and  Orleans, — 
gives  the  following  account  ofexpenses, 
etc. : — Passage  from  Guernsey  to  St. 
Malo,  for  an  Adult,  in  the  Bristol  Steam- 
Packet,  twelve  shillings  for  the  best 
cabin,  and  eight  shillings  for  the  fore 
cabin;  and  for  a  child,  under  ten  years 
of  age,  half-price.  The  road  from  St. 
Malo  to  Rennes  is  rough;  from  Rennes 
to  Nantes,  better;  and  from  Nantes  to 
Tours  and  Orleans, excellent.  Thebanks 
oftheLoire,betweenSt.MaloandOrleanr, 
areenchanting.Steam-boats  may  be  met 
with  to  descend  the  Loire  from  Orleans 
to  Nantes,  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful aquatic  excursions  in  France.  The 
latter  isahandsome  town,  pleasantlysi- 
tuated,and  containingexcellent  Inns.(3) 
Good  dinners,  table-wine  inclusive,  are 
furnished  by  the  Innkeepers  here,  at 
three  francsa-head  ;  and  a  large  Family 
may  live  very  comfortably  in  this  part 
of  France  for  five  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  Tours  is  a  handsome  Town, 
containing  two  excellent  Inns,  the 
Hotel  d' Angleterre,  and  the  Faisan; 
and    likewise   an   English  Protestant 

mentioned  ;  but  Travellers  are,  generally 
speaking,  better  supplied  with  wine,  at  a 
French  provincial  hotel,  by  ordering  the 
best  Vin  du  pays,  than  the  more  expensive 
kinds ;  which  can  seldom  be  got  genuine 
from  an  Innkeeper's  Cellar: 

(*)  A  Steam-packet  runs  between  Guern- 
sey and  Southampton. 
,(3)    L> Hotel   de  France;    V Hotel    rfes 
Elrangers,  etc. 
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Chapel.  Innkeepers  at  Tours  furnish 
breakfast,  without  tea,  for  one  franc  a- 
head;  dinner,  table-wine  inclusive,  for 
three  francs;  and  a  bed  for  about 
thirty  sous.  The  fruit  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  delicious,  and  remarkably 
cheap. 

PRICE  OF   POST-HORSES,    ETC. 

The  usual  price  for  every  horse  is  one 
franc  and  fifty  centimes  (thirty  sous)  a 
post;  and  a  French  post  is,  generally 
speaking,  nearly  five  English  miles  in 
length.  A  driver  cannot  demand  more 
than  seventy-five  centimes  (fifteen  sous) 
a  post;  but  expects  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  sous  for  a  common  post,  and 
'twice  that  sum  for  a  post-royal.  Posti- 
lions, indeed,  both  in  France  and  Italy, 
seem  to  think  they  have  a  right  to  the 
same  sum,  per  post,  for  themselves,  that 
the  postmasters  charge  per  horse. i1) 

A  postilion  has  no  right  to  change 
horses  with  other  postilions  on  the  road, 
unless  it  be  with  the  consent  of  the 
persons  he  is  driving. 

Postmasters  are  answerable  for  any 
accident  which  may  occur,  either  from 
the  carelessness  of  their  postilions,  or 
the  restiveness  of  their  horses :  and 
Travellers  are  requested  to  enter  every 
complaint  they  may  have  to  make 
against  postmasters  or  postilions,  in  a 
Register  kept  at  each  post-house,  and 
regularly  examined  by  inspectors  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose. 

Travellers  are  directed  to  pay  each 
postmaster  for  his  horses  before  they 
set  out. 

According  to  an  ordonnance  issued 
by  the  French  Government,  in  1831, 
(the  sum  of  thirty  sous  a  post,  for  every 
horse,  can  only  be  demanded  for  horses 
actually  employed  in  the  service  of 
Travellers :  thus,  if  a  carriage  be  per- 
iiitted  to  travel  with  three  horses,  four 
[>eing  paid  for,  the  price  of  the  fourth 
lorse  must  be  settled  by  the  postmaster 

find  the  Traveller,  according  to  mutual 

Agreement. 

!  In  cases  where  permission  is  granted 
o  postmasters  to  put  on  extra  horses, 

lach  extra  horse,  or  cheval  de  renfort. 

Is  charged  at  thirty  sous  per  post.   This 

1(0  Some  Travellers  allow  each  Driver  forty 

laus  a  post,  but  this  is  too  much. 

I  (»)  As   there  are  no  regular  toll-gates, 
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permission  is  sometimes  granted  for 
the  whole  year,  and  sometimes  for  the 
six  winter  months  only,  commencing 
on  the  first  of  November. 

A  carriage  drawn  by  three  horses 
must  not  carry  more  than  1401bs.  of 
luggage :  and  if  carriages  contain  above 
the  usual  number  of  persons,  postmas- 
ters have  a  right  to  charge  one  franc 
per  head  for  every  person  above  the 
usual  number :  they  likewise  have  a 
right,  so  far  as  possible,  to  proportion 
the  number  of  horses  to  that  of  persons 
conveyed.  For  one  child,  if  under  ten 
years  of  age,  no  extra  charge  is  allow- 
able. Two  children,  if  not  more  than 
ten  years  of  age,  are  considered  as 
equivalent  to  one  adult:  and  if  a  car- 
riage convey  above  two  children  under 
ten  years  of  age,  and  more  than  three, 
postmasters  have  a  right  to  charge  fifty 
centimes  per  post  for  each  of  them. 

Postmasters  at  Paris,  and  within  fif- 
teen leagues  of  that  city,  are  forbidden 
to  supply  a  Stranger  with  post-horses, 
unless  he  can  produce  a  permission  to 
travel  post,  from  the  Directeur  Gene- 
ral ;  which  permission  is  delivered, 
gratis,  to  every  person  who  presents  a 
proper  passport. 

it  is  Ihe  custom  in  France  to  put 
shafts  to  every  English  post-chaise, 
lashing  the  pole  under  the  perch  :  be- 
cause an  English  post-chaise,  conveying 
four  persons,  is  permitted  to  travel  with 
one  postilion  and  three  horses  (four 
being  paid  for),  provided  it  have  shafts : 
which  can  always  be  obtained  in  Post- 
towns  for  20  francs .:— and  this  mode  of 
travelling  generally  costs  about  four- 
teen-pence,  English,  per  mile,  fees  to 
postilions  inclusive. 

An  English  post-chaise,  conveying 
three  persons  only,  is  permitted  to  tra- 
vel with  one  postilion  and  three  horses, 
no  fourth  horse  being  paid  for,  pro- 
vided the  carriage  have  shafts. 

Distances  in  this  country  are  com- 
puted by  leagues;  one  French  league 
being  equal  to  about  three  thousand 
geometrical  paces :  and  stones  are 
frequently  placed  half  a  league  from 
each  other,  on  great  roads,  to  mark 
distances.  (a) 

either  in  France  or  Italy,  Travellers  seldom 
find  Ihemselves  called  upon  to  contribute  to- 
ward the  expense  of  repairing  the  roads: 

45. 
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TARIFF   OF   1832. 

Cabriolet  or  Chaise. 

No.  of  Per-  No.  of  Charge  per  Sum 

sons.  Horses.  Horse.  Total. 

l,or2  2       lfr.  50  c.    3  francs. 

3  3        1,      50       4,50  c. 

Caleche  with  one  Seat  and  a  Pole. 

l,or2  2       1,     50       3 

3  2  4 

4  4       1,     50       6 

Carriage  with  two  Seats  and  Shafts. 

1,2,  or  3       3       1,     50       4,    50 

One  franc  is  charged  for  each  person 
exceeding  three. 

Berline  with  two  Seats  and  a  Pole. 

1,2,3,  or  4   4       1,     50       6 

5  4  7 

6  6       1,     50       9 

One  franc  is  charged  for  each  person 
exceeding  six ;  but  it  is  not  allowable  to 
put  more  than  six  horses  to  a  berline. 

It  is  customary,  in  ascending  the 
mountain  of  Tartare,  near  Lyons,  and 
the  mountain  of  Echelles,  to  employ 
oxen ;  and  to  pay  for  them,  per  pair, 
thirty  sous  per  post. 

Travellers,  on  arriving  in  France, 
ought  to  purchase  a  book  published 
every  year  by  the  Government,  and  en- 
titled, "  Le  Livre  des  Postes ;"  and  as 
alterations  are  frequently  made  in  this 
post-book,  it  is  advisable  to  inquire  for 
the  last  edition. 

The  Posts  in  France  are  well  served  : 
and  the  roads,  generally  speaking,  good 
during  summer  and  autumn.  It  has, 
however,  of  late,  been  much  the  prac- 
tice to  travel  in  Diligences ;  which  go, 
both  by  land  and  water,  from  Paris 
to  all  the  departments  of  the  empire. 
The  water-diligence,  called  a  Coche 
d'eau,  is  often  preferred  to  the  land- 
diligence  in  those  provinces  where  the 
roads  are  rough,  and  where  the  travel- 
ler   can  descend  a  river ;   to  ascend 

except  it  be  on  crossing  some  of  the  new 
bridges ;  where  a  Toll  of  from  one  to  three 
francs  per  carriage  is  paid  ;  and  likewise  on 
crossing  the  Simplon,  the  Mont  Cenis,  and 
Splugen. 

(«)  If  Travellers  find  themselves  aggrieved, 
either  by  an  Innkeeper  or  a  Postmaster  in 
France,  Ihey  should  have  immediate  re- 
course to  the  Maire  of  the  district ;  that  Ma- 


being  tedious :  but  on  rivers  where 
Steam-Packets  have  been  established, 
they  are  far  preferable  to  the  Coche 
d'eau,  in  which  the  company  is  not 
often  of  a  pleasant  description. 

Persons  who  wish  to  travel  with  rapi- 
dity in  France  should  go  by  the  Malles 
Postes,  which  convey  the  letter-bags. 
The  carriages  so  called  are  commodi- 
ous,—some  of  them  carrying  thrpe,  and 
others  four  passengers;  each  of  whom 
pays  thirty  sous  per  post,  and  is  al- 
lowed 501bs.  of  luggage. 

Another  expeditious  mode  of  travel- 
ling is  to  ride  post,  preceded  by  a  posti- 
lion on  horseback;  the  luggage  being 
carried  in  saddle-bags  by  the  Travel- 
ler's horse.  The  postilion,  also,  will 
carry  a  portmanteau  behind  him,  pro- 
vided its  weight  does  not  exceed  thirty 
pounds.— When  these  equestrian  par- 
ties consist  of  more  than  three  persons, 
two  postilions  are  indispensable.(') 

THE  USUAL  PRICE  OF  PUBLIC  CARRIAGES 
THROUGHOUT    FRANCE. 

One  inside  place,  per  league,  in  a 
Diligence         .       .       .         Sous    16 

One  place  in  the  cabriolet,  or 
outside  seat  of  a  Diligence     .       .    10 

One  place  in  a  Fourgon,  or  lug- 
gage-cart          © 

One  place  in  a  Coche  d'eau       .       3 

Public  carriages  in  France  are  more 
convenient,  and  less  crowded,  than  in 
England;  and  the  civility  Foreigners 
generally  receive  from  Conductors  of 
Diligences,  Passengers,  and  Innkeep- 
ers, renders  this  mode  of  travelling 
pleasant ;  beside  which,  luggage  of 
every  description  is  conveyed  remark- 
ably safe  by  the  French  Diligences.(=) 

CANAL  OF  LANGUEDOC 

This  Canal,  begun  by  Henry  IV.,  and, 
about    two  hundred    miles  in  length, 
unites  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

From  Bordeaux  to  Toulouse,  against 

gistrate  being  bound  to  redress  grievances. 
(»)  The  family  of  the  Author  sent  their 
imperials  from  Lyons,  by  the  Diligence,  to 
Nice:  — they  contained  trinkets,  lace,  etc.  of 
considerable  value;  and,  owing  to  a  neglect- 
ful Courier,  were  neither  locked  nor  cord- 
ed, but,  nevertheless,  arrived  at  Nice  in  per- 
fect safety. 
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the  stream,  the  merchant-boat  is  ten 
days  in  going  up  the  Garonne:  from 
Toulouse  to  Bordeaux,  with  the  stream, 
three  days  in  going  down.  The  price, 
per  head,  in  the  merchant-boat,  from 
Bordeaux  to  Toulouse,  is  twelve  francs. 
The  price,  per  head,  in  the  Government 
Packet-boat  down  the  Canal,  from  Tou- 
louse to  Beziers,  is  nine  francs  ten  sous ; 
and  the  accommodations  are  good. 
Luggage,  per  quintal,  costs  four  francs 
twelve  sous;  and  the  time  employed  in 
going  is  three  days.  The  voyage,  on 
board  a  merchant-boat,  from  Toulouse 
to  Cette,  generally  occupies  a  week. 
Merchant-boats  take  carriages;  but  the 
Government  Packet-boat  does  not. 
Between  Bordeauxand  Toulouse,  during 
summer,  the  Garonne  is  occasionally 
so  shallow  thatboats  cannot  pass.  The 
Canal  shuts,  on  the  fifteenth  of  August, 
that  it  may  be  cleansed;  and  opens 
again  on  the  first  of  October. 

The  towns  visited  by  Travellers  who 
pursue  this  route,  are:  Bordeaux,  Tou- 
louse, Villefranche,  Carcassonne,  Be- 
!  niers,  and  Adge;  where  vessels  bound 
for  Marseilles  may  be  heard  of  daily,  by 
an  application  at  the  Custom-house. 

Travellers  may  go  from  Paris  to  Cette 
by  the  inland  navigation. 

The  passage  by  sea,  for  one  person, 
from  Cette  to  Leghorn,  costs  three  Na- 
poleons ;  and  from  Marseilles  to  Leghorn, 
I  five  Napoleons.  (') 
!  The  distance  from  Calais  to 

Paris,  through  Amiens,  is 
.    computed   to  be,  English 

miles 186 

From  Calais  to  Paris,  through 

Beauvais 178 

From  Oslend  to  Paris,  through 

Lille 192  3/4 

From  Dieppe  to  Paris,  through 

Rouen         125 

From  Havre-de-Grace  to  Paris, 

through  Rouen.     .     .      ,(»)164  'A 

ROUTE  FROM  CALAIS,  THROUGH  AMIENS, 
TO  PARIS. 

Posts. 

1  'A  Haut-Buisson. — Road  good.    An 

(0  There  are  two  very  fine  Steam-Vessels 
that  start  from  Marseilles  for  Naples,— 
touching  at  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  also  at 
Civita  Vecchia,— every  ten  days ;  viz.  on  the 
10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month.    There 
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extra  half-post  is  paid  on  quit- 
ting Calais. 

1  Marquise — Best  Inn,  Le  Cerf. 
1 3/i  Boulogne  —  Road  paved.    When 

the  pavement  is  not  well  kept, 
say  to  your  postilion,  "Allez  sur 
la  terre;"  and  he  will  generally 
take  the  road  on  the  side  of  the 
pavement.  Best  Inn,  L'Hotel 
du  Nord,  already  mentioned. 

2  Samer— The  Te'te  de  Boeuf  is  a 
good  Inn. 

1        Cormont— Best  Inn,  Le  Renard. 

1  'A  Montreuil— Inns,  L'Hotel  de  la 
Cour  de  France,  and  L'Hotel 
de  Londres,  already  mentioned. 

1  'A  Nampont. 

1  Bernay— The  Post-house  here  is 
a  remarkably  clean  and  comfort- 
able Inn,with  anexcellent  larder. 

1  Nouvoin— The  country  from  Ca- 
lais hither  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, open,  and  thinly  peopled. 

1  7a  Abbeville— Best  Inns,  the  Tete  de 
Boeuf,  etc.  already  mentioned. 

1  'A  Ailly  le  Haut-Clocher. 

1  «A  Flixcourt. 

1  Pecgwgwy— Half  a  league  from 
this  town  is  an  ancient  Camp 
supposed,  from  its  shape,  to  have 
been  a  work  of  the  Gauls. 

1  7a  Amiens— Anciently  Ambianum, 
was  the  Capital  of  the  Ambiani 
previous  to  Caesar's  conquest  of 
Gaul:  its  fortifications  exist  no 
longer;  but  its  houses,  generally 
speaking,  are  well  built,  and  its 
streets  wide  and  straight.  The 
CathedraV here  was  begun  in 
1220,  by  Everard,  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  continued  by  his 
successor,  Godefroy.  Us  inte- 
rior is  ornamented  with  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  pillars,  of  a 
delicate  though  bold  construc- 
tion; and  forty-four  of  the  num- 
ber are  detached.  Those  which 
surround  the  choir,  and  those 
placed  against  the  walls  separat- 
ing the  different  chapels, resound 
like  bells  when  struck — and 
hence  are  called  les  Colannes 

are  likewise  others,  but  their  departures 
are  not  on  fixed  days. 

(a)  It  appears  that   these  distances  arc 
over -rated. 
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Sonnantes:  that  denominated 
Le  Pilier  Sonore  is  peculiarly 
sonorous.  These  pillars  support 
an  immense  and  very  lofty  vault. 
The  edifice  contains  three  cir- 
cularwindows,  of  beautiful  stain- 
ed glass.  The  pulpit  merits  no- 
tice; and  the  stalls  of  the  choir, 
finished  in  1519,  are  finely  exe- 
cuted. On  each  side  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  a  Cenotaph  in 
bronze ;  the  one  erected  in  ho- 
nour of  Everard,  the  otherof  Go- 
defroy.  The  interior  of  this  Cathe- 
dral is  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  feet  in  length,  fifty  in  breadth, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
in  height.  Us  Nave  has  the  re- 
putation of  being  the  most  per- 
fect piece  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  France;  and  the  Public  Pro- 
menade, called  L'Autoy,  merits 
notice.  Amiens  is  watered  by 
the  Somme,  and  contains 40,000 
inhabitants,  together  with  a  good 
Inn,  I'Hotel  de  la  Poste.  The 
country  from  Abbeville  hither 
abounds  with  corn;  and  many 
parts  of  the  road  are  bordered 
with  fruit  trees.  An  extra  half- 
post  is  paid  on  quitting  Amiens. 

1  'A  Hebecourt 

1       Flers 

1  'A  Breteuil — The  Hotel  de  VAnge 
here  is  a  tolerably  good  Inn. 

1  7a  Wavignies 

i  St.  Justei1)— The  road  from  Bou- 
logne hither  is  good,  and  not 
paved; — hence*  to  Paris  it  is  pav- 
ed, and  usually  well  kept. 

2  Clermont— This  is  a  small  but 
prettily-situated  Town,  on  the 
summit  of  a  steep  hill,  watered 
by  the  river  Oise:  and  the  Ter- 
race which  surrounds  an  old 
Castle  here  (once  the  property  of 
the  Conde  family,  but  now  con- 
verted into  a  House  of  Correction) 
is  worth  visiting.  The  painted 
Glassin  the  Windows  of  the  Castle 
merits  notice.  BestInn,jL'JEpee. 

1  74  Laigneville 

1  7a  Chantilly—  From  the  days  of 
Louis  XIII.,  to  those  when  Louis 
XVI.  was  unjustly  doomed  to 
suffer  death  on  a  scaffold,  the 


Park  and  splendid  Palace  of 
Chantilly  belonged  to  the  Mont- 
morencies  and  the  Condes;  but, 
during  the  last-named  period, 
the  Park  was  laid  waste,  and  the 
Palace  nearly  destroyed.  What 
remains,  however,  of  this  prince- 
ly residence  merits  notice.  The 
Hotel  d'Angleterre  at  Chantilly 
is  a  good  Inn. 

1  7;  Luzarches 

1  74  Ecouen— After  passing  the  forest 
of  Chantilly,  the  road  goes 
through  a  pretty  country  to  this 
Town,  where  a  magnificent  Cha- 
teau, erected  by  Anne  de  Mont- 
morency, in  the  reign  of  Francis 
I.,  still  remains.  The  Hotel  de 
Lille  at  Ecouen  is  a  comfortable 
Inn. 

1  74  St.  Denis 

1  Paris— An  extra  post  is  paid,  both 
on  entering  and  on  quitting  this 
City. 

35  posts. 

ROUTE    FROM    CALAIS,   THROUGH   BEAU- 
VAIS,  TO  PARIS. 

This  road  is  less  hilly  than  that  through 

Amiens,  and  in  all  respects  equally  good, 

with  less  pavement. 

13  3A  Abbeville  —  See   the    preceding 

route,    from     Calais,    through 

Amiens,  to  Paris. 

274  Airaines—  The   Post-house  is  a 

tolerable  Inn. 
1  74  Camps 
1  7a  Poix— Inn,  Le  Berceau  d'Or,  and 

tolerably  good. 
1 3/4  Granvilliers—  The  Hotel  d'An- 
gleterre is  the  only  good  Inn. 

1  74  Marseille-sur-Oise— Best  Inn,  the 

Epee  Royale. 

2  7+  Beauvais.    Best  Inns,  L'Ecu  de 

France,  etc.,already  mentioned. 

1 3/+  Noailles 

1  7a  Puiseux 

1  7t  Beaumont-sur-Oise  —  Best  Inns, 
Le  Paont  etc.,  already  men- 
tioned. 

1  7a  Moiselles 

1  7a  St.  Denis 

1        Paris 


32  7»  posts. 


(■}  The  Postmaster  has  a  right  to  put  on  an  extra  horse  from  St.  Juste  to  Clermont. 
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2  'A  Ardres 

1       La  Recousse 

2       Saint  Omer— 

This 

Town  contains 

20,000  inhabitants. 

2       Avroult 

1  '/a  Lillers 

1  'A  Pernes 

1  'A  St.  PoJ 

1  *A  Frevent 

l3/; 

2       Doullens 

l'A 

1 3/;  Talmas 

2       Amiens 

17       Paris 

JO  'A  posts. 

dOUTEFROMOSTENDTO  PARIS,  THROUGH 
LILLE. 

Ostend  is  a  considerable  Town,  with 
12,000  inhabitants,  and  a  good  Port,— 
,hough  the  entrance  to  it  is  not  perfect- 
y  safe,  except  at  high  water.    Some 
Ine  Paintings,  by  Flemish  masters,  may 
je  seen  here.    The  Town-Hall  isa  hand- 
some building,  and  the  Hotel  Bellevue 
a  comfortable  Inn.    Here  likewise  is 
i  more  recently-established  Inn,  The 
Bath  Hotel,  which  furnishes  a  Table 
VHote. 
4  lA  Fumes 
2  7;  Rousbrugge 
2  3A  Ypres 

Lille— This  ancient  Capital  of 
French  Flanders  is  a  large  and 
strong  Town,  watered  by  the 
Deule.  It  was  originally  built 
on  marshy  ground  encircled 
with  water — a  circumstance  to 
which  itowes  its  name.  The  in- 
habitants amount  to  60,000. 
The  streets  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, regular  and  handsome;  and 
the  Rue  Royale  would  not  dis- 
grace an  Italian  city.  The  thea- 
tre is  a  good  one:  and  the  Inns, 
namely,  L'Hotel  de  Gandt  and 
L'Hotel  de  Bourbon,  are  very 
comfortable.  The  Citadelof  Lille 
was  planned  by  Vauban,  and  is 
*  deemed  one  of  the  finest  in  Eu- 
rope. 

An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid 
on  quitting  Lille. 
'A  Pont  a  Marcq 
2  'A  Douay— This  Town,  seated  on  the 
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river  Scarpe,  is  large,  well  forti- 
fied, and  remarkable  for  regu- 
larly built  streets,  and  ramparts 
which  form  pleasant  Prome- 
nades.lt  contains  one  of  the  finest 
Arsenals  in  France,  a  Cannon- 
Foundry,  a  Theatre,  a  College, 
and  a  Public  Library.  It  is  the 
birth-place  of  Giovanni  di  Bolo- 
gna; and  its  inhabitants  amount 
to  17,000. 

Bac-Aubencheul 

Cambray  — anciently  Camara- 
cum,  contains  14,000  inhabit- 
ants. Its  streets  are  handsome ; 
and  the  Grande  Place  and  Hotel 
de  Ville  merit  notice.  The 
Steeple  of  the  Cathedral  is,  in 
point  of  construction,  bold  and 
elegant;  theCitadel,which  stands 
on  a  commanding  eminence,  is 
splendid;  and  the  new  Abbey 
Church  contains  celebrated 
Paintings  in  imitation  of  Bassi- 
rilievi  by  an  artist  of  Antwerp. 
Cambray  was  the  residence  of  the 
great  and  virtuous  Fenelon;  to 
whose  memory  its  citizens  have 
erected  a  monument. 

Bo  navy 

Fins 

Peronne— This  is  a  fortified  town, 
seated  on  the  Somme. 

Marche  le  Pot 

Fonches 

Roye 

Conchy-les-Pots 

Cuvilly 

Gournay-sur-Aronde 

Bois  de  Lihus 

Pont  St.  Maxence 

Senlis 

LaChapelle-en-Serval 

Louvres 

Bourget 

Paris 


ROUTE  FROM  DIEPPE  TO  PARIS,  THROUGH 
ROUEN. 

Dieppe  is  an  old  Town,  supposed  to 
derive  its  appellation  from  the  name  of 
a  contiguous  river,  once  called  the 
Deep.  Dieppestandsat  the  mouth  of  the 
Arques,  which  forms  alongand  narrow 
Harbour,  between  Rocks  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  Quay  on  the  other.  TheGrande  Rue 
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embellished  with  handsome  Shops;  and 
the  Church  of  St.  Jacques,  erected  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  Gothic  architecture.  The 
Castle,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Town, 
now  serves  for  barracks :  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  ancient  structure;  but 
that  part  which  still  exists  was  built  in 
1435.  The  view  from  its  summit  is 
beautiful.  Among  the  modern  improve- 
ments at  Dieppe  are  the  Canal,  the 
Bathing -Establishment,  the  Theatre, 
and  the  Dock.  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants is  computed  at  about  20,000 ;  and 
the  number  of  visiters,  during  the  bath- 
ing season,  is  very  considerable.  Here 
are  three  good  Inns ;  namely,  the  Hotel 
Royal,  the  Hotel  d' Albion,  and  Tay- 
lor's Hotel.  On  the  cliff,  about  onemile 
to  the  east  of  the  Town,  is  a  vast  earth- 
work, denominated  Le  Camp  de  Cesar; 
but  supposed  to  be  of  Celtic  origin. 

An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid  on 
quitting  Dieppe. 

2        Omonville 

1  'A  Totes— The  Inn  here  is  tolerably 
good. 

1  'A  Cambres 

2  Rouen  — This  City,  anciently  call- 

ed Rotomagus,  is  supposed  to 
contain 80,000 inhabitants.  The 
Cathedral,  begun  by  William, 
the  Conqueror  of  England— the 
Churches  of  St.  Ouen  and  St. 
Maclou — the  Bridge  of  Boats 
thrown  over  the  Seine — and  the 
Ruins  of  a  Stone  Bridge,  built 
by  the  Empress  Matilda,  the 
daughter  ofHenry  I.  of  England, 
deserve  notice.  In  the  Hotel 
de  Yille,  formerly  the  Benedic- 
tine Convent  of  St.  Ouen,  is  a 
Public  Library,  containing  up- 
wards of  70,000  volumes,  and 
a  Gallery  of  Paintings. 
Among  the  Hotels  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Travellers  is  the 
Grand  Hotel  de  Rouen. 
Steam-Boats  run  between  Rouen 
and  Paris ;  and  are  three  days  in 
going  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  City:  they  do  not  lake  pas- 
sengers, being  calculated  for  the 
transportofmerchandiseonly.  (') 
An  extra  half-post  is  paid  on  quil- 
ting Rouen. 

(<)  A  steam-boat  for  Passengers  has  com- 
menced (1836)  running  from  Paris  to  Rouen. 


1  'A  Forge-Feret 

1  Bourg-Baudouin 
1 3/4  Ecouis 

2  Thilliers 
2       Magny 

1  rA  Bordeau-de-Vigny 

2  Pontoise— This  Town  is  placed  at 

the  confluence  of  the  Oise  and 
the  Viorne;  and  its  upper  build- 
ings command  a  magnificent 
prospect. 

1        Herblay 

1  'A  Courbevoye 

1  Paris— This  road  from  Dieppe  to 
Paris  is  good,  though  hilly  be- 
tween the  former  town  and 
Rouen. 


22  '/4  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  DIEPPE  TO  PARIS,  THROUGH 
GISORS. 

1  'A  Bois  Robert 

2  Pommereval 

3  Forges— Celebrated  for  its  mine 

ral  waters. 
2  "A  Gournay  —  Famous    for    good 

butter. 
1  'A  Talmontier 

1  'A  Gisors— The   Church  here  con- 

tains windows  of  fine  painted 
glass;  and  the  Chateau,  built 
toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  by  Philip  Augustus,  is 
very  curious. 

2  Chars 

2  'A  Pontoise 

3  'A  Paris 


20  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  HAVRE-DE-GRACETO  PARIS, 
THROUGH  ROUEN  AND  ST.  GERMAIN- 
EN-LAYE. 

Havre,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  is  a  flourishing  commercial  City, 
whichcontains  20,600  inhabitants,  and 
possesses  the  advantage  of  a  Port  ac- 
cessible during  almost  every  wind:  its 
Floodgates  and  Basins,  made  by  Na- 
poleon, merit  notice.  Its  best  Inns  are, 
the  Hotel  du  Bienvenu,  and  the  Hotel 
des  Indes. 

An  extra  half  post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Havre. 
2       La  Botte 

It  takes  about  13  hours  to  go  and  about  18  to 
relurn. 
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17. 

2  3/4 
2'A 
2 

17a 

2 

l3/4 

l3/4 

17a 

1% 

2 

7a 

3A 


Bolbec 

Yvetot 

Barentin 

Rouen 

Port  St.  Ouen 

Louviers 

Gaillon 

Vernon 

Bonnieres 

Mantes 

Meulan 

Triel 

St.  Germain-en-Laye 

Courbevoie 

Paris 


2 


7  V,  posts. 

OUTE  FROM  HELVOETSLUYS  AND  ROT- 
TERDAM, THROUGH  ANTWERP  AND 
BRUSSELS,  TO  PARIS. 

The  Steam-Packet,  Attwood,  which 
uring  the  season)  leaves  London  once 
1-week  for  Rotterdam,  enters  the  Maes 
t  Breille,  when  the  tide  permits;  and, 
t  other  times,  goes  by-way  of  Helvoet- 
uys;  proceeding  direct  to  Rotterdam. 
1  74  Breille  —  Situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Maes.  Best  Inn,  the 
Golden  Lion. 
%  7a  Botterdami1) 

li  Stryensaas 
I  V4  Moerdyck 
Cruyslaeste 
It  Coin  d'  Argent 

/,  Antwerp  —  This  City,  once  the 
centre  of  commerce, contained, 
at  that  period,  150,000  inha- 
bitants :  now,  it  has  little  more 
than  one  third  of  the  number  : 
but  some  of  its  stately  build- 
ings, together  witha  finestreet, 
called  La  Place  de  Mer,  still 
remain.  Antwerp  is  seated  on 
the  Scheldt,  a  tide-river,  twenty 
feet  deep  at  low  water ;  there- 
fore vessels  are  enabled  to 
anchor  close  to  the  Quays.  The 
Cathedral,  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture, contains  fine  pictures  by 
Flemish  masters,  pre-eminent 
among  which  is  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  by  Rubens.  The 
interior  of  this  Church  is  solemn 
and  grand;  and  its  Spire,  four 
hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  high, 


is  very  beautiful.  The  Church 
of  St.  James  contains  a  Chapel 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
Rubensjwhoseashes  restbelow 
the  Altar,  above  which  is  a 
picture  by  that  fine  artist,  re- 
presenting the  Infant  Saviour 
on  his  Mother's  knees,  St.  Je- 
rome, St.  George,  two  Female 
Figures, andan  aged  Bishop.  St. 
George  and  the  Female  Figures 
aresaid  to  be  portraitsofRubens 
and  two  of  his  wives.  The  Mu- 
seum contains  fine  paintings 
by  Rubens  and  Vandyck.  The 
Communion  of  St.  Francis  is  by 
the  former,  and  Christ  on  the 
Cross,  with  St.  Catherine  and 
St.  Dominic  mourning,  is  by 
the  latter.  The  Exchange  and 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  are  hand- 
some; and  the  best  inn  is  the 
Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

2  3/4  Mechlin  —  The  Churches  here, 
and  the  ChapeloftheBeguines, 
deserve  notice;  as  they  contain 
Paintings  by  Rubens,  Van- 
dyck, etc. 

1  7a  Vilvorte—  The  pleasantest  mode 
of  travelling  hence  to  Brussels 
is  by  the  Canal ;  from  which, 
the  superb  Palace  of  Schcenberg 
maybe  seen  to  great  advantage. 

1  74  Brussels— This  City,  the  Capital 
of  Belgium,  is  watered  by  the  lit- 
tle river  Senne,and  supposed  to 
have  about75,000  inhabitants. 
Its  fortifications  are  destroyed, 
anditsRamparts  (beingplanted 
with  trees)  are  converted  into 
Promenades.  The  Palace  of 
Lacken  is  pleasantly  situated; 
the  Park  and  Place  Boyale  arc 
splendid;  and  the  Tower  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  a  fine  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture,  is  three 
hundred  and  sixty -four  feet 
high,  and  has,  on  its  summit,  a 
Statue  of  St.  Michael,  which, 
though  colossal,  turns  with  the 
wind.  The  public  Gallery  of 
Paintings  and  the  public  LA- 
brary  (rich  in  illuminated  ma- 
nuscripts) merit  notice ;  as  does 
the  Church  of  St.  Gudule.  The 
Opera-house  is  handsome;  and 


(0  See  Appendix—"  Holland." 
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the  Lace  made  here  has  long 
been  celebrated.  At  the  English 
Establishment  of  Messrs.  Pratt 
and  Barry,  a  good  Colection  of 
Books,  Newspapers,  etc.,  may 
be  found. 

Inns,  Hotel  de  V  Europe, 
Place  Boyale— Hotel  d' Angle- 
terre — Hotel  de  Bellevue,  etc. 

This  maybe  called  a  cheap  city 
for  permanent  residence  ; 
though  house-rent  is  dear. 
About  nine  miles  from  Brussels, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ge- 
nappe,  a  market-town  on  the 
river  Dyle,  is  the  Field  of  Wa- 
terloo; where  a  small  band  of 
British  Heroes  subdued  the  Gi- 
gantic power  of  France,  and 
put  to  flight  herablest  General. 

Hal 

La  Genette 

Soignies 

Mons— This  Town  is  said  to  have 
22,000  inhabitants,  and  a 
Castle  erected  by  Julius  Cfesar. 
The  Church  is  a,  handsome 
building,  and  itsSide  Altars  are 
of  Jasper. 

An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is 
paid  on  quitting  Mons. 

Boussa 

Quieverain 

Valenciennes— A  strong  Town, 
supposed  to  have  30,000  in- 
habitants. It  stands  on  the 
Scheldt,  and  the  Citadel  was 
constructed  by  Vauban.  Best 
Hotel,  Le  Pot  d'Etain. 

Bouchain 

Cambray 

Bonavy 

Fins 

Peronne 

Paris  («; 


69  3/4  posts. 

Paris  (as  already  mentioned)  is  said  to 
contain  three  hundred  good  Hotels, 
many  of  which  are  splendidly  furnish- 
ed :  some  of  them,  however,  may  be 
with  more  propriety  denominated  ready- 
furnished    lodging-houses;    as    they 

(«)  See  "  Route  from  Ootend  to  Paris 
through  Lille." 

(.)  The  bread,  throughout  France,  has  been 
very  much  improved  of  late  years;  and 


neither  provide  eatables  nor  waiters  : 
though  the  English  custom  of  doing 
both  has  lately  gained  ground.  Among 
the  best  Hotels  are  :— The  Hotel  Meu- 
rice,  Bue  de  Bivoli,  the  Hotel  Bristol, 
Place  Vendome;  the  Hotel  d'Hol- 
lande,  Bue  de  la  Paix;  the  Hotel 
de  Wagram,  Bue  de  Bivoli;  Lawson's 
Hotel,  Bue  St.  Honor  e ;  Prince  Begent 
Hotel,  Bue  St.  Hyacinthe;  Hotel  des 
Princes,  Bue  Bichelieu;  Hotel  de 
France,  Bue  Laffitte;  and  Fotel  d'An- 
gleterre,  Bue  des  Filles  St.  Thomas. 
Accommodations  for  a  small  family,  in 
the  quarter  of  the  Tuileries,  usually  cost 
from  four  to  five  hundred  francs  a- 
month;  but  the  same  accommodations 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  or  near  the  Messageriet 
Boyales,  for  two  thirds  of  that  sum. 

Ready-furnished  Apartments  may  be 
hired  in  private  houses ,  and  several  re- 
spectable Parisians  take  Boarders:  but 
Families  who  design  to  remain  some 
time  at  Paris,  and  wish  to  live  with  eco- 
nomy there,  should  rent  an  unfurnished 
apartment,  hiring  furniture  of  an  uphol- 
sterer. Persons  who  travel  in  a  Diligence 
may  usually  find  temporary  accommo- 
dation at  the  Hotel  attached  to  the 
Diligence-office,  or  some  other  in  the 
vicinity. 

Eatablesandwine  are  good  atParis;(») 
and  Traiteurs  will  send  plentiful  dinners 
to  large  families  at  from  three  to  five 
francs  a-head,— bread,  fruit,  and  wine, 
not  included  :  but  single  men  are  better 
served  by  taking  their  meals  at  the 
house  of  a  Bestaurateur ;  which  is  a 
sort  of  Tavern,  where  Ladies  likewise 
may  dine,  without  the  smallest  impro- 
priety. Ladies  are  also  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  the  Cer/es,where  tea,  coffee, 
chocolate,  etc.,  are  served  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  coffee,  liqueurs,  beer,  lemo- 
nade, and  ices,  in  the  evening.  Most  of 
the  Cafes  furnish  what  is  called  a 
dejeuner  froid  a  la  fourchette,  which 
consists  of  sausages,  cold  meat,  eggs, 
and  excellentwines;  and  as  the  Parisians 
seldom  dine  before  five  or  six  o'clock, 
they  frequently  take  these  meat  break- 
fasts. Very,  in  the  Palais  BoyaJ,  is  a 
celebrated  Bestaurateur.  The  Freres 

there  is  now  made,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pont-de  Beauvoisin,  a  cheese  similar  to  that 
called  in  England  Stilton. 
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Provengaux,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  like- 
wise are  celebrated.  At  Richard's, 
No.  137,  Galerie  de  Valois,  which  is  a 
good  house, one  may  dine  for  two  francs, 
and  have  for  that  sum  three  dishes  at 
choice,  soup,  bread,  half  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and  dessert.  Persons  who  dine  d 
la  carte  (that  is,  not  at  a  price  fixed 
beforehand)  should  take  care  to  order 
only  such  a  number  of  portions  of  each 
dish  as  they  are  likely  to  eat,  every 
portion  being  charged  separately.  The 
carte  dujour  is  put  into  your  hands  the 
moment  you  enter  these  taverns,  with 
the  price,  per  portion,  of  every  dish,  and 
a  list  of  the  wines,  and  their  prices.— 
Excellent  breakfasts,  ices,  wines,  and 
liqueurs,  may  be  found  at  the  Cafe  de 
Foy,  the  Cafe  de  la  Rotonde,  and  ^he 
Cafes  Lemblin,  Valois,  and  Orleans; 
also  in  the  Palais- Royal.  A  demi-tasse 
of  coffee  costs  eight  sous;  a  glass  of 
liqueur,  from  five  to  eight  sous,  and 
upward;  a  carafe  of  lemonade,  orgeat, 
or  bavaroise,  fifteen  sous;  a  glass  of  ice, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  sous;  and  a  tea- 
breakfast,  with  eggs,  etc.  thirty-six  sous. 
The  Cafe  Tortoni,  Boulevard  des 
Italiens,  and  that  of  Hardy,  sameRou- 
levard,  at  the  corner  of  the  RueLaffitte, 
are  famous  for  Ices,  and  Rreakfasts  d  la 
fourchette. 

A  good  Valet-de -place,  who  speaks 
English,  may  be  hired  for  four  or  five 
francs  a-day,  he  finding  himself  in 
every  thing. 

A  Job-coach  usually  costs  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty  francs  per  day ;  and 
from  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hun- 
dred francs  per  month :  but  if  these 
carriages  be  taken  a  few  miles  into  the 
country,  the  coachman  expects  five 
francs  for  himself. 

Hackney-Coaches,  Chariots,  and  Ca- 
briolets, are  paid  for,  either  by  the 
course,  or  by  time.  For  a  coach  or 
chariot,  the  price  is  thirty  sous  per 
course ;  the  driver  having  a  right  to 
demand  a  fare  whenever  ordered  to 
stop ;  but  if  he  be  not  ordered  to  stop, 
he  must  drive  from  one  extremity  of 
Paris  to  the  other  for  the  above-men- 
tioned price.  The  fare,  by  time,  is  two 
francs  and  five  sous  for  the  first  hour ; 
and  for  each  subsequent  hour  one  franc 
and  fifteen  sous ;  unless  it  be  from  mid- 
night  to  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  : 


between  which  hours,  the  course  is 
two  francs;  and,  by  time,  each  hour  is 
three  francs.  For  a  cabriolet,  from  six 
in  the  morning  till  midnight,  the  course 
is  twenty-five  sous;  and,  by  time,  the 
first  hour  is  one  franc  and  fifteen  sous, 
and  every  subsequent  hour  one  franc 
and  ten  sous.  From  midnight  till  six 
in  the  morning,  the  course  is  one  franc 
and  fifteen  sous ;  and,  by  time,  each 
hour  is  two  francs  and  ten  sous.  If  the 
clock  strike  twelve  immediately  before 
the  dismissal  of  a  fiacre,  the  coachman 
has  a  right  to  demand  ten  sous  extra. 
Drink-money  is  asked  for,  and  a  few 
sous  are  always  given  ;  but  this  is  op- 
tional. 

The  price  in  public  Carriages  which 
go  to  Versailles,  St.  Cloud,  St.  Denis,  or 
other  places  near  Paris,  is  from  15  to 
40  sous  each  passenger.  Those  which 
go  to  Versailles,  St.  Germain,  St.  Cloud, 
and  other  western  environs,  are  sta- 
tioned in  the  Rue  de  Rohan,  in  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Quai  des  Tuileries;  while  those 
which  go  to  St.  Denis  and  the  other 
northern  environs,  start  from  the  Rue 
St.  Denis,  or  the  Rue  d' Enghien,  near 
the  Gate  of  St.  Denis. 

A  considerable  number  of  public  car- 
riages, of  a  novel  description,  have  re- 
cently been  established  to  convey  pas- 
sengers from  one  quarter  of  Paris  to 
another.  Each  of  these  vehicles  con 
tains  fifteen  persons  ;  and  the  fare  paid 
by  each  passenger,  for  being  conveyed 
half  a  league,  is  six  sous.  The  names  of 
Omnibus,  etc.  are  given  to  these  car- 
riages; all  of  which  have  their  regular 
starting-posts. 

Passage-boats,  called  Coches  d'eau. 
are  established  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Seine,  to  convey  Travellers  or  goods  to 
any  village  or  town  on  the  banks  of  that 
river,  or  of  the  Marne  ;  and  likewise 
into  Champagne  and  Rurgundy:  but 
these  boats  travel  slowly,  and  never 
have  good  company  on  board. 

Several  steamers  leave  the  Port  de 
la  Greve  every  day,  during  summer, 
for  Choisy-le-roi,  Villeneuve  St. George, 
Corbeil,  Melun,  Fontainebleau,  and 
Monlereau,  and  vice  versa.  These  ves- 
sels do  not  convey  carriages. 

The  average  price  of  prime  joints  of 
butchers'  meat  is  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
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sous  the  pound^)— of  fowls,  from  forty 
sous  to  five  francs  each  —  of  the  best 
bread,  from  four  to  six  sous  the  pound 
—  and  of  common  table  wine,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  sous  the  bottle. 
Travellers  should,  however,  recollect, 
that  between  average  and  actual 
prices,  there  may  be  sometimes  a  dif- 
ference. 

A  breakfast  d  la  fourchette  usually 
costs  from  30  to  50  sous  a  head,  with- 
out wine. 

A  dinner  at  a  Restaurateur's  may 
usually  be  procured  at  from  three  to 
five  francs  a  head,  exclusive  of  wine. 

Corcellet,  An  Gourmand,  Palais 
Royal,  L'Amerieain,  147,  Rue  St.  Ho- 
nore,Chevet,jRweFmenne,andAymes, 
106,  Rue  du  Rac,  are  Marchands  de 
Comestibles: — they  sell  ortolans,  game, 
poultry,  Hamburg  beef,  Bayonne  hams, 
Bologna  sausages,  Perigord  and  other 
celebrated  meat-pies ;  Italian,  Swiss, 
and  English  cheeses ;  English  ale, 
porter,  mustard,  tea,  Cayenne  pepper, 
curry-powder,  and  fish-sauces  ;  wines, 
liqueurs,  and  almost  every  other  article 
of  luxury  for  a  table.  They  likewise  sell 
ratafias  ; — but  liqueurs  of  this  kind, 
whether  in  France  or  Italy,  are  ex- 
tremely deleterious.(2) 

Among  the  best  wine-merchants  are, 
Dep6t  of  Nathaniel  Johnson,  of  Bor- 
deaux, 21,  Rue  Louis  le  Grand;  A. 
Joubert,  Depdt  of  Barton  and  Guestier, 
33,  Rue  Neuve  Vivienne. — The  best 
Pastry-cooks  are,  Michel,  4,  Rue  Neuve 
du  Luxembourg ;  Tavernier,  353  bis, 
Rue  St.  Honori  ;  atid  Guerre,  36,  Rue 
de  Rivoli. — The  best  Butchers  are, — 
Cheval,  4,  Marche  St.  Honore,  and 
Le  moult,  26,  Rue  de  la  Chaussee 
d'Antin.  They  cut  meat  in  the  Eng- 
lish manner;  and  have  constantly  on 
sale  rounds  and  briskets  of  beef,  and 

(l)  The  French  pound  is  about  seventeen 
ouuces  and  a  half;  and  the  kilogramme 
about  Ihirty-five  ounces. 

(a)  A  melancholy  proof  of  this  occurred, 
not  long  since,  at  Pisa.  Two  Ladies  were 
living  together  in  that  city,  when  one  of 
them  complaining  of  cramp  in  her  stomach, 
the  other  gave  her  a  wine-glass  of  Ratafia, 
which  happened  to  be  in  the  house.  Shortly 
after  having  swallowed  it  she  died,  so  evi- 
dently in  consequence  of  poison,  that  strong 
suspicious  fell  upon  her   friend;  who,  to 
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neats'  tongues,  salted  d  I'Anglaise.— 
Tea-dealers  are,  the  London  Tea-Com- 
pany, 23,  Place  Vendome  ;  and  John- 
ston, 12,  Rue  Castig  Hone.— Mrae  La 
Rochelle  is  Dress-maker  to  the  Queen 
and  Princesses.  Mme  Desertine, 9, Rou- 
levard Montmartre,  and  Mme  Franco, 
7,  Rue  Louvois,  are  good  dress-makers. 
—  Mme  Clemencon,  8,  Rue  du  Port 
Mahon,  near  Rue  Louis-le-Grand,  was 
Corset- maker  to  the  late  Court  of 
France,  and  is  still  employed  by  Ladies 
of  distinction.— Among  the  most  cele- 
brated Tailors  are,  Schoenemann,  28, 
Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin;  Moulin, 
11,  Rue  Neuve  St.  Marc;  Humann, 
85,  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs; 
and  Blondel,  50,  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits 
Champs— Chewy,  8,  GalerieFeydcau, 
Passage  des  Panoramas,  is  a  good 
Hatter.— Ashley,  2,  Rue  Colbert,  Ley- 
marie,  8,  Rue  Louvois,  and  Montigaud, 
2  bis,  Rue  Vivienne,  are  good  Men's 
Boot  and  Shoe-Makers.  Pettron,  10,. 
Rue  Vivienne,  and  Melinotte,  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix,  are  good  Ladies'  Shoe- 
makers: they  charge,  whether  for  silk 
or  leather  shoes,  six  francs  the  pair ; 
for  thin  boots,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
francs  ;  and  for  thick  boots,  lined  with 
fur,  twenty-four  francs.  Ladies*  boots 
and  shoes,  ready-made,  may  be  pur^ 
chased  cheaper,  in  other  shops;  and 
excellent  Men's  shoes  and  boots,  toge- 
ther with  Ladies'  shoes,  called  piquees 
(and  calculated  to  resist  the  chill  of 
brick-floors),  may  likewise  be  met  with 
ready  made  at  Paris.(3) 

Shawls,  Silks,  Blonde,and  other  Lace, 
Cambric,  Merinos,  and  all  kinds  of 
Linen  Drapery,  are  sold  at  the  follow- 
ing warehouses  :  —  L'Heritiere,  356, 
Rue  St.  Honor e—Le  Grand  Colbert, 
2,  Rue  Vivienne — Aux  deux  Nuits, 
Place   de    la  Rourse — Au   Petit  St. 

prove  her  innocence,  took  the  same  quantity 
of  Ratafia  herself  that  she  had  administered 
to  the  deceased,  and  expired  in  a  few  hours. 

Prompted  by  this  circumstance,  Professor 
Santi,  of  Pisa,  wrote  a  beautiful  little  Work, 
to  show  that  Ratafia  has  of  late  years  been 
made  with  Italian  laurel-leaves;  the  extract 
from  which  is  a  deadly  poison. 

(3)  These  Piquees  are  sufficiently  large  to 
be  worn  over  shoes,  and  lined  with  calico 
wadding  or  cotton,  quilted  into  thin  white 
satin. 
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Thomas,  23,  Rue  du  Bac  —  De  Lisle, 
Rue  de  Grammont  —  La  Maison  du 
Pauvre  Diable,  Rue  et  Galerie  Mon- 
tesquieu, 3,  pros  le  Palais  Royal. — At 
Gagelin's,  93, Rue  Richelieu,  Silks,  Ball- 
dresses,  and  various  fancy  articles,  may 
be  purchased. — Desirabode,  54,  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  Mortimer,  11,  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  are  good  Dentists. — Didiot, 
166,  Galerie  du  Palais  Royal,  is  an 
excellent  Jeweller. — Martin,  21,  Rue 
Grange  Bateliere,  sells  good  Rouge. 
— Souriau,  10,  Rue  de  la  Paix,  is  a 
good  watchmaker ;  and  Deniers,  15, 
Rue  Vivienne,  has  a  rich  collection  of 
Time-pieces,  and  other  articles,  in 
bronze. — Vincent  Chevallier,  Quai  des 
L.unettes,  is  an  esteemed  Optician. — 
Sevres  Porcelain  is  to  be  purchased  at 
18,  Rue  de  Rlvoli,  first  floor — this 
Depot  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

Excellent  Professors  of  Dancing, 
Music,  Drawing,  and  Fencing,  may  be 
Found  at  Paris.  M.  Mathieu  Coulon,  3, 
Rue  de  Choiseul,  is  a  celebrated  Fen- 
cing-master: but  in  order  to  learn  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  the  cele- 
brated Professors,  Strangers  should 
apply  to  Messrs.  Galignani  and  Co.,  18, 
Rue  Vivienne. 

Druet,  27,  Rue  Neuve  du  Luxem- 
bourg, is  a  Notary  Public,  who  fre- 
quently transacts  business  for  British 
subjects.  — M.  de  la  Grange,  5,  Rue 
d'Llanovrc,  is  a  Chamber  Counsel. — 
Mr.  Okey,  35,  Rue  du  Faubourg  St. 
Honore,  is  a  Barrister  ;  —  and  Mr. 
Sloper,  12,  Place  Dauphine,  is  an  Eng- 
lish Solicitor. 

Messrs.  Galignani  and  Co.,  Librarians, 
d8,  Rue  Vivienne,  sell  French,  Eng- 
lish, Italian,  Spanish,  and  German 
iBooks,  together  with  Travelling  Maps 
for  every  part  of  Europe;  and  have 
'Reading  Rooms,  and  a  large  and  excel- 
lent Circulating  Library.  They  publish 
every  morning,  Sundays  excepted,  an 
English  Newspaper;  the  price  of  which 
is,  for  one  month,  10  francs— 28  francs 
for  three  months  — 52  francs  for  six 
months— and  100  francs  per  year.  Two 
|francs  per  quarter  must  be  added  to 
(receive  it  free  of  postage  throughout 
||France ;  and  five  francs  throughout 
^taly,  Switzerland,  or  Germany.  Sub- 
scriptions are  received  by  every  Book- 
seller, and  Director  of  the  Post-offices, 
throughout  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 


and  Germany:  they  must  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance. 

Reynolds  has  a  French,  English,  and 
American,  Circulating  Library,  at  55, 
Rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin. 

Roberts,  Surgeon  and  Apothecary, 
resides  at  23,  Place  Vendome,  where 
English  medicines  may  be  purchased. 
English  Patent  Medicines  are  also  sold 
at  Renard's,  19,  Rue  Vivienne,  and 
prescriptions  carefully  prepared.  And 
the  only  English  Cupper  at  Paris,  Mr. 
Backler,  resides  at  23,  Rue  Gaillon, 
near  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 

Laundresses  at  Paris  charge  nearly 
the  same  price  as  in  London  :  but  per- 
sons who  reside  in  the  provincial  Towns 
of  France  may  get  their  Linen  washed 
very  reasonably. 

The  Messageries  Royales,  or  Dili- 
gence-Office, is  in  the  Rue  Notre  Dame 
des  Victoires.,  No.  22 :  Laffille,  Can- 
lard,  and  Co.'s  Diligences  start  from 
Rue  St.  Honore,,  No.  $0,  or  Rue  de 
Grenelle  St.  Honore,  facing  the  Pas- 
sage Vero-Dodat.  From  these  offices 
Diligences  go  periodically  to  every 
Town  in  France  situated  on  the  great 
roads. 

The  Offices  of  the  Coche  d'eau  de 
Haute  Seine  are, — Quai  Dauphin,  lie 
St.  Louis,  No.  6,— Port  St.  Paul,  No.  8, 
— and  Rue  de  Bretonvilliers,  No.  1. 

Voituriers,  returning  from  Paris  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  may  generally  be 
met  with  at  the  H6tel  de  Toulouse,  Rue 
Git  le  Coeur,  No.  6,  near  the  Pont  St. 
Michel;  and  at  the  Hdtel  de  Montau- 
ban,  in  the  same  street;  and  persons 
going  to  Switzerland,  or  Italy,  would  of 
course  be  able  to  make  a  better  bar- 
gain with  these  men,  than  withaFrench 
Voiturin. 

The  Voituriers  belonging  to  Dejean 
may  be  heard  of  at  the  Hotel  de  Tou- 
louse; and  their  prices  usually  are  as 
follows: — For  each  inside  Passenger 
from  London  to  Geneva,  dinner,  supper, 
and  beds  inclusive,  twenty  Louis-d'ors; 
from  London  to  Florence,  thirty-six 
Louis-d'ors;  from  Paris  to  Florence, 
twenty-six  Louis-d^ors  ;  and  from  Paris 
to  Milan,  twenty-two  Louis-d'ors.  The 
expense  of  breakfasts,  and  the  gratui- 
ties to  Servants  at  Inns,  are  paid  by 
the  Passengers.  Each  Passenger  is  al- 
lowed a  cwt.  of  luggage. 
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GENERAL  POST-OFFICE. 


The  Office  where  letters  are  franked, 
is  open  from  nine  till  four.  Unpaid 
letters  are  received  at  the  General  Post- 
Office  and  Exchange  till  five.  Letters 
for  foreign  countries  must,  with  some 
exceptions,  be  franked.  The  post  for 
or  from  Great  Britain  is  every  day.  The 
postage  of  a  common-sized  letter,  to  or 
from  Great  Britain,  is  forty  sous;  but  as 
the  French  Post-Office  regulates  its 
charges  according  to  the  weight  of  let- 
ters, those  written  on  thick  paper  are 
charged  three  francs,  and  sometimes 
even  more.  Letters  can  be  franked 
throughout  from  Paris  to  London,  and 
vice  versa,  for  forty  sous,  or  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  France  or  England ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  charge  is  only  twenty  sous  or 
ten  pence. 

The  General  Post-Office  has,  in  the 
different  quarters  of  Paris,  several 
auxiliary  boxes,  called  Bureaux  d'ar- 
rondissement,  for  the  reception  of  let- 
ters: those  which  are  franked  must  be 
put  in  before  three  in  the  afternoon  ; 
and  those  which  are  not  franked,  be- 
fore half-past  three.  The  Poste  Res- 
tante  is  open  from  nine  till  six. 

Letters  and  parcels  of  particular  con- 
sequence are  insured,  on  the  payment 
of  double  postage.  Money  likewise 
may  be  conveyed  with  safety,  per  post, 
on  the  payment  of  five  per  cent. 

Beside  the  Mails  which  set  out  in  all 
directions  from  the  General  Post-Office 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  two  others 
are  usually  despatched  every  morning 
to  the  environs  of  Paris.  These  bags 
go  in  carriages ;  each  of  which  conveys 
four  passengers,  who  are  booked  at  the 
H6tel  des  Postes.  The  towns  receiving 
two  mails  per  day,  from  Paris,  send  the 
same  number  thither  in  return;  and 
the  towns  receiving  only  one  Mail  send 
but  one  in  return. 

PETITE  POSTE. 

The  Petite  Poste  boxes  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  quarters  of  Paris.  The 
postage,  per  letter,  is  three  sous  in 
Paris,  and  four  sous  in  the  environs ; 

(0  The  following  Route  through  Melun  to 
Fossard  is  half  a  Post  nearer  than  that 
through  Fontainebleau. 

1        Charenlon 

1  7*  nileneuve  St.  Georges 


and  the  letters  are  taken  out  of  the 
boxes,  and  distributed  every  two  hours. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  GENEVA, 
THROUGH  FONTAINEBLEAU  AND  DI- 
JON. (') 

1       Villejuif 

1  \L  Fromenteau 

1  yj  Essonne 

1  V4  Ponthierry 

1        Chailly 

1  74  Fontainebleau 

3       Fossard 

1       Villeneuve-la-Guiard 

1  'A  Pont-sur-Yonne 

1  7.  Sens— A  third  horse,  for  the  six 

winter  months,  both  going  and 

returning. 
1 74  Villeneuve-le-Roi 
1       Villevallier 
1       Joigny 

1  7a  Bassou 

2  Auxerre— A  third  horse,  for  the 

six  winter  months,  both  going 
and  returning.  An  extra  quar- 
ter of  a  post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Auxerre. 

1  St.Bris  —  A  third  horse,  for  the 

six  winter  months,  both  going 
and  returning. 

2  Vermenton 

2  y4  Lucy-le-Bois—k  third  horse,  for 
the  six  winter  months,  both 
going  and  returning. 

1  Avallon 

2  liouvray — A  third  horse,  all  the 

year,  from  Avallon  to  Rouvray ; 
and  vice  versa,  during  the  six 
winter  months. 

2  Maison-neuve  —  A  third  horse 
all  the  year  from  Maison-neuve 
to  Rouvray;  but  not  from  Rou- 
vray to  Maison-neuve. 

2       Vitteaux 

1 3/4  La  Chaleur  —  A  third  horse  all 
the  year  from  Vitteaux  hither, 
but  not  returning. 

1  'A  Pont-de-Pany  —  A   third   horse 

all  the  year  from  this  place  to 
La  Chaleur,  but  not  returning. 

2  7a  Dijon  —  An  extra  quarter  of  a 

post  is  paid  on  quitting  Dijon. 
2         Genlis 

1  V4  Lieursaint. 

1  3/4  Melun 

1  74  Chdtelet  J 

1       Panfoux 

1  74  Fossard. 
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1 3/i  Auxonne  —  A    third    horse,  for 

the  six  winter  months,  both 

going  and  returning. 
2       Dole 
2'A  Mont-sous-Vaudrey  —  A  third 

horse,   throughout    the    year, 

both  going  and  returning. 
2  74  Poligny 
1  7a  Montrond  —  A     third     horse, 

throughout  the  year,  going,  but 

not  returning. 
1  72  Champaynole 
1  '/a  Maison-neuvc  (Jura)  —  A  third 

horse  all  the  year,  both  going 

and  returning. 

1  7a  St.    Laurent    [Jura)  —  A    third 

horse  all  the  year,  both  going 

and  returning  :  a  fourth  horse 

going,  but  not  returning. 
i  7a  Morey  —  A  third   horse  all   the 

year,  both  goingand  returning. 
i  7a  Les  Rousses—A  third  and  fourth 

horseall  the  year,  going,  butnot 

returning. 
1 3/4  La  Vattay 

2  Gex—  This  is   the    last  French 

post.  A  third  and  fourth  horse 
all  the  year  from  Gex  to  La 
Vattay;  but  not  returning. 
2  Geneve— A  third  horse  through- 
out theyear  from  Geneva  toGex, 
but  not  returning. 
The  price  of  post-horses  be- 
tween Geneva  and  Gex  is  the 
same  as  in  France. («) 


64  3/4  posts. 

The  road  through  Dijon  and  Poligny 
to  Geneva  having  been  already  de- 
scribed, it  is  needless  to  add  any  thing 
further  on  the  subject  except  this,  that 
Travellers  ought  not  to  attempt  passing 
ithe  Jura  during  winter,  nor  very  early 
in  the  spring,  lest  their  progress  should 
be  impeded  by  snow. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  DIJON,  THROUGH 
TONNERRE. 

17  7a  Joigny 
2       Esnon 
1  7a  St.  Florentin 
1  7a  Flogny 

1  3/4  Tonnerre— This  town  is  furnish- 
ed with  a  good  Inn,  and  famed 
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for  the  excellence  of  its  Wines. 
2  7'f  Ancy-le-Franc 
2       Aizy-sur-Armancon 

1  7a  Montbard — Between  Montbard 
and  Villeneuve-les-Couvers,  a 
third  horseall  theyearjditto be- 
tween Villeneuve-les-Couvers 
and  Chanceaux  ;  and  ditto  be- 
tween Chanceaux  and  St.  Seine. 
Montbard  is  furnished  with  a 
tolerable  Inn. 

2  7a  Villeneuve-les-Couvers 
1  72  Chanceaux  —  The  source  of  the 

Seine  is  near  this  village. 
1  7a  St.  Seine  —  so  called  from  Seine 
(son  of  Count  de  Memont),  who 
founded  an  Abbey  on  this  spot. 

1  7*  Val-de-Suzon — Famous  for  deli- 
cious trout.  A  steep  and  stony 
ascent  from  St.  Seine,  through 
the  forest  of  the  Val-de-Suzon ; 
and  half  a  league  to  the  right 
of  this  valley  are  two  Grottos, 
encompassed  by  woods  and 
rocks,  and  as  remarkable  for 
their  stalactites  as  their  pic- 
turesque situation. 

2  Dijon— a  third  horse  all  the  year 
between  Val-de-Suzon  and  Di- 
jon; the  road,  however,  is  less 
mountainous  than  that  from 
St.  Seine  to  Val-de-Suzoiu 


38  3/4  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  DIJON,  THROUGH 
TROYES. 

(This  road  being  more  plentifully  pro- 
vided with  Inns,  than  that  by  way  of 
Tonnerre  to  Dijon,  is  therefore  the  pre- 
ferable Route  for  persons  who  travel  en 
voiturin.) 
1       Charenton 

1  7a  Grosbois—  The  Chateau  de  Gros- 
bois  is  embosomed  in  a  Forest, 
which  forms  a  Park  of  near  two 
thousand  acres. 

1  Brie- Comte- Robert  —  A     small 

Town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Yere&. 

2  Guignes 

1       Mormant 

1  7a  Nangis-A  small  but  pretty  Town. 

1  7a  Maison-rouge  (Seine  and  Marne). 


(0  See,  under  Appendix,  ','  Switzerland,"  the  continuation  of  this  route,  from  Geneva 
by  the  Simplon,  to  Milan. 

44. 
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1  'A  Provins— This  Town,  well  situat- 

ed in  a  beautiful  valley  watered 
by  theVoulzie  and  the  Durtein* 
possesses  a  Mineral  Spring  of 
some  repute :  and  an  old  Tower 
here,  which  once  formed  part 
of  the  Castle  of  the  Counts  of 
Champagne,  was  constructed 
by  the  Romans.  The  upper  and 
lower  Town  united  contain  near 
six  thousand  inhabitants,  good 
Inns,  Public  Baths,  a  College, 
and  Public  Library;  but  the 
climate  is  damp  and  unwhole- 
some. The  celebrated  rose 
of  Provins  is  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  hither  fromJudea. 

2  Nogent-sur-Seine  —  Beyond  Pro- 

vins the  Road  ascends  a  hill, 
which  leads  to  the  Forest  of 
Sordun;  thence  traversing  a 
marshy  plain  to  Nogent,  a  Town 
approached  by  two  Bridges 
thrown  over  two  arms  of  the 
Seine.  The  Bridge  of  a  single 
arch  merits  notice;  as  does'the 
Tower  of  the  Parochial  Church. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
Nogent  is  an  old  Road,  on  the 
right,  leading  to  Troyes.  And 
half  a  league  farther  is  the  fa- 
mous Abbey  of  the  Paraclete, 
founded  by  Abelard,  and  sub- 
sequently the  abode  of  Eloisa. 
The  Road  passes  near  the  Plan- 
tations which  belonged  to  this 
Monastery. 

Inns  at  Nogent,  le  Signe  de  la 
Croix  ;  les  trois  Rois  de  Jeru- 
salem. 
1       Pont-sur-Seine 

1  7*  Granges 

1 3/+  Grez—  A  third  horse  half  the 
year  between  Pont-sur-Seine 
and  Granges;  ditto  between 
Granges  and  Grez. 

2  7+  Troyes  — This  very  old  City,  the 

Capital  of  Champagne,  and  sup- 
posed to  possess  about  27,000 
inhabitants,  is  called,  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  Augus- 
tobona  ;  and  by  Ptolemy,  Au- 
gustomana :  it  was  likewise 
called  Tricasses,  after  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  inhabitants; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  arose  its 
modern  name  of  Troyes.  Its 
Walls  are  built  of  wood  painted, 


2  % 
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and  several  of  its  houses  are 
little  better  than  sheds  :  it  pos- 
sesses, however,  an  Academical 
Society,aCollege,agood  Public 
Library,  and  Public  Baths.  The 
Nave  of  the  Cathedral,  the 
Church  of  St.  Etienne,  and  the 
Chateau,  once  the  residence  of 
the  Counts  of  Champagne,  are 
the  objects  best  worth  a  Tra- 
veller's attention.  The  Water 
here  is  scarcely  drinkable.  The 
bestlnns  are,?' Hotel duMulet, 
and  les  Trois  Petits  Ecus. 

An  extra  half  post  is  paid  on 
quitting  Troyes. 

St.  Parre-les-Vaudes—La  Poste 
is  a  very  good  Inn. 

A  third  horse  half  the  year  be- 
tween Troyes  and  St.  Parre-les- 
Vaudes. 

Bar -sur- Seine  —  Inns,  I'Hotel 
Imperial; la  Couronne. 

Mussy-sur-Seine—A  third  horse 
half  the  year  between  Bar-sur- 
Seine  and  Mussy-sur-Seine. 

Chatillon -sur- Seine — On  ap- 
proaching Chatillon,  the  Road 
crosses  the  Seine  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Douix.  The 
latter  stream  issues  from  a 
Rock,like  the  Fountain  ofVau- 
cluse.  Chatillon  is  ornamented 
with  majestic  ruins  of  a  Castle, 
which  once  belonged  to  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  :  and,  on  a 
rising  ground,  to  the  right,  is  a 
splendid  Chateau,  erected  by 
Marshal  Marmont.  At  a  short 
distance  above  Chatillon,  the 
Seine,  duringsummer,becomes 
dry  :  but  the  waters  of  the  Douix 
supply  this  deficiency;  so  that, 
in  hot  weather,  it  is  the  Douix, 
and  not  the  Seine,  which  de- 
scends to  Paris.  The  Liond' Or, 
at  Chatillon,  is  a  very  good  Inn. 

St.  Marc—The  Road  traverses 
two  Villages,  Nod-sur- Seine, 
and  Aisey-le-Duc  ( the  latter  de- 
lightfully situated),  and  then 
ascends  a  steep  hill,  passing 
afterward  through  a  moun- 
tainous country,  clothed  with 
woods,  to  St.  Marc. 

A  third  horse  from  Chatillon  to 
St.  Marc  all  the  year. 

AmpiUy— A  third  horse  from  St. 
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Marc  to  Ampilly,  forsixMonths; 

but  not  vice  versa. 
Chanceaux — A  third  horse  from 

Ampilly  to  Chanceaux,  and  vice 

versdy  for  six  months. 
St.  Seine 
Val-de-Suzon 
Dijon 

posts. 


BOUTEFBOM  PARIS  TO  PONTARLIER  AND 
JOUGNE;    ON  THE  WAY    TO   LAUSANNE 

AND  GENEVA. («) 


1  'A 
174 

2  1 

37  3/4 

89 'A 

Dijon,  thro 

ugh  Auxerre. 

2 

Genlis 

*3/4 

Auxonne 

2 

Dole 

2 'A 

Mont-sous- 

Vaudrey 

2 

Mouchard 

1 

Salins 

2 'A 

Levier 

2 'A 

Pontarlier 

—Frontier  of  France, 

•2  'A 

Jougne — 
land. 

posts. 

Frontier  of 

Switzer- 

58 'A 

ROUTE   FROM      LYONS    TO     GENEVA,    BY 
CERDON  AND  ST.  GEBMAIN-DE-JOUX. 


1 

'A 

Miribel 

1 

'A 

Mont-Luel 

17i 

Meximieux 

1 

'A 

St.  Denis 

1 

St.  Jean-le-Vieux 

1 

TA 

Cerdon 

1 

'A 

St.  Martin-du-Fresne 

1 

Nantua 

1 

*A 

St.  Germain-de-J oux 

1 

Chdtillon 

1 

*A 

Avanchy 

1 

'A 

Collonge 

2 

St.  Genix 

1 

*A 

Gen eye 

20 

V4  posts. 

(>)  Pestalozzi's  celebrated  School  is  at 
Yverdon ;  and  four  miles  from  Berne,  at 
Hofwyl,  is  the  Fellenberg  School. 

(9)  The  following  Road,  from  Saulieu  to 
Chaions-sur-Sa6ne,  is  better  than  that  which 
passes  through  Autun,  and  nearer  by  one 
post  and  three  quarters:  — 

1  7a  From  SaiUieu  to  Maupas 


ROUTE   FROM   PARIS,   THROUGH  LYONS, 
TO  CHAMBEBY. 

29  V4  Rouvray  —  See  the  Route  from 
Paris  to  Geneva  through  Dijon. 

1      Roche-en- Br  enil 

1  'A  Saulieu,  Inn,  la  Poste,  and  good. 
A  third  horse  for  the  six  winter 
months,  both  going  and  return- 
ing-    , 

1  74  Pierre-Ecrite—A  third  horse  all 
the  year,  both  goingand  return- 
ing. 

1  'A  Chissey  —  A  third  horse  all  the 

year  from  Chissey  to   Pierre- 
Ecrite;  but  not  returning. 

2  'A  Autun— This  Town,  once  the  Ca- 

pital of  the  JEdui, was  originally 
called  Bibracte.  The  Mdui,  a 
powerful  Celtic  Tribe,  whose 
territory  extended  from  the 
Liger  to  the  Arar  (now  the 
Loire  and  the  Sa6ne),  materially 
assisted  Caesar  in  his  conquest 
of  Gaul;  and  were  rewarded  by 
that  general  with  the  title  of 
allies  of  the  Roman  people ;  and 
subsequently  admitted  into  the 
Roman  Senate.  Toflatter  Augus- 
tus, they  changed  the  ancient 
name  of  theirCapital  to  Augus- 
todunum.  Vestiges  of  its  ori- 
ginal Walls,  two  triumphal 
Arches,  well  preserved,  and 
now  called  Porte  d'Arroux  and 
Porte  St.  Andre,  remains  of 
Temples,  and  Ruins  of  an  Am- 
phitheatre, may  still  be  seen  at 
Autun,  which  contains  about 
9000  inhabitants.  Here  are 
several  Inns ;  but  the  Hotel  de 
la  Poste  is  that  most  frequent- 
.  ed.(») 

2  St.  Emilan—A  third  horse  all  the 
year  from  Autun  to  St.Emilan; 
and  vice  versa,  for  the  six  win- 
ter  months.  A  high  and  steep 
Hill.    Country  beautiful. 

1  V4  St.  Leger—A  third  horse  all  the 

1 3/4  4rnay-le-Duc 

2       Ivry 

1  74.  La  Rochepot 

1  74  Chagny 

2  Chalons- sur-Sadne 

9  3A  posts. 
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year  from  St.  Leger  to  St.  Erai- 
lan  ;  but  not  returning. 
1       Bourgneuf—A  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  return- 
ing. 

1  'A  Chalons-sur-Sa6ne  —  called,  by 

Cassar,  Cabillonum.  This  City, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Central  Canal  which  unites  the 
Sa6ne  and  the  Loire,  contains 
12,000  inhabitants,  and  was 
considerably  embellished  by 
Napoleon  :  its  Quay  is  hand- 
some; and  les  trois  Faisans 
is  a  very  good  hotel.  The 
Hotel  du  Pare,  and  VHotel  de 
VEurope,  are  likewise  good 
Inns.  A  Coche  d'eau  goes  daily 
from  Chalons  for  Lyons  ;  and 
Steamers  have  lately  been  esta- 
blished to  run  daily  from  Cha- 
lons to  Lyons,  and  vice  versa. 
The  Hirondelle,  which  belongs 
to  Lyons,  is  the  best  of  these 
boats,  and  a  very  quick-going 
vessel.  None  of  them  convey 
carriages.  The  fare  for  each 
chief-cabin  passenger  is  five 
francs. 

2  Senecey 

i  'A  Toumus  —  A  third  horse  both 
going  and  returning,  for  the  six 
winter  months.  Inn,  le  Sau- 
vage,  and  tolerable. 

2        St.  Albin 

2       Macon— This  City,  called  Matisco 
by  IheiEdui,  to  whom  it  origin- 
ally belonged,  contains  11,000 
inhabitants ;   and   a   beautiful 
Quay,  from  which  the  Alps  are 
discoverable.  The  Bridge  here, 
thrown  over  the  Sadne,  is  at- 
tributed  to   Caesar;    and    the  j 
ruins  of  a  Triumphal  Arch,  and  \ 
a  Temple   of  Janus,   likewise  i 
Found   here,  are   supposed  to  ; 
have  been  Roman  edifices.  The 
wine  of  Macon  is  particularly 
celebrated;  and  the  Hotel  de 
VEurope  is  an  excellent  Inn. 

2  Maison  Blanche  —  Inn,  I'Hotel 
deBourgogne,  and  remarkably 
clean  and  comfortable. 

1  3/+  St.  George-de-Reneins 

i  3/+  St.  George-d-Anse 

1  7»  Limonest—X    third   and    fourth 


horse  all  the  year  going,  but 
not  returning. 
1  7a  Lyon— A  third  and  fourth  horse 
all  the  year,  from  Lyons  to  Li- 
monest;  but  not  from  Limonest 
to  Lyons. — This  City  is  situated 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Lugdunum,  founded  by  Lucius 
Munacius  Plancus,  forty-two 
years  before  the  Christian  era, 
on  a  Hill  rising  above  the  mo- 
dern Town,  which  contains 
more  than  160,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  in  point  of  wealth 
the  second  city  in  France. — It 
stands  on  a  narrow  piece  of 
ground,  between  the  Rhdne 
(anciently  called  Rhodanus), 
and  the  Sa6ne;  is  encircled  by 
a  rich  and  beautiful  country, 
and  owes  one  of  its  Bridges, 
with  several  other  embellish- 
ments, to  Napoleon.  The  Quays 
of  the  Sa6ne  and  Rhdne  are 
magnificent,  especially  the  lat- 
ter; and  in  the  capacious  and 
handsome  Place  de  Bellecour  is 
an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  bronze,  erected  to  sup- 
ply that,  by  Desjardins,  which 
was  destroyed  during  the  great 
Revolution.  The  H6tel  de  Ville 
is  a  noble  structure;  and  the 
Hdtel  Dieu  is  one  of  the  best 
Hospitals  in  Europe;  where  an 
Order  of  Nuns,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number,  perform 
the  duties  of  Nurses ;  watch 
over  the  sick,  administer  the 
medicines,  and  prepare  the 
diet.  (' )  The  Public  Library, 
(a  splendid  Apartment)  contains 
above  a  hundred  thousand  vo- 
lumes, eight  hundred  of  which 
are  valuable  manuscripts;  and 
among  the  objects  best  worth 
notice  in  the  Public  Museum, 
are  the  following:  Celebrated 
Drawings  by  Poussin,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  the  Seven  Sa- 
craments—  several  Paintings; 
namely,  the  Last  Supper,  by 
Philippe  de  Champagne ;  an 
Allegory,  by  Rubens ;  a  fine 
Teniers ;  a  Wild  Boar  Hunt,  by 
Sneyders ;  and   the  Resurrec- 


(>)  See  Bell's  Observations  upon  Italy. 
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tion,  by  Le  Brun.  Among  the 
Antiquities  are  : — A  taurobolic 
triangular  Altar,  found  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  City,  and 
displaying  on  one  side  a  Bull's 
Head,  decorated  with  fillets; 
on  another  the  head  of  a  Ram  ; 
and,  on  the  third,  the  Crooked 
Sword  used  in  Sacrifices.  This 
Altar  bears  an  Inscription,  sig- 
nifying, that  at  midnight,  on 
the  fifth  of  the  ides  of  Decem- 
ber, a  Bull  was  offered,  as  an 
expiatory  Sacrifice,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Colony,  for  the 
health  of  Antoninus  Pius  —  a 
bronze  Fragment  of  a  Horse's 
Leg,  peculiarly  fine  workman- 
ship, and  found  in  the  Bed  of 
the  Sadne,  where  the  rest  of 
the  Statue  was  discovered,  but 
could  not  be  raised— a  Mosaic 
Pavement,  representing  Gym- 
nastic Exercises,  and  another 
representingChariol-races;  the 
latter  is  peculiarly  interesting, 
because  it  exhibits  Slaves  wa- 
tering the  Wheels  of  the  Cars, 
near  the  Mela— the  Table  on 
which  is  engraved  the  Speech 
made  by  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
in  favour  of  Lyons — Sacrificial 
Vases,  etc.,  that  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  a  Temple  of  Isis — 
Ancient  Lamps  —  Lares  —  and 
ancient  armour :  all  found  on 
thesite  of  Lugdunum.{')  There 
are  four  Theatres  at  Lyons,  and 
several  Inns:  V Hotel  des  Am- 
bassadeurs  —  V Hotel  de  Pro- 
vence—  V Hotel  de  V  Europe— 

(0  This  is  a  cheap  place  for  permanent 
residence:  but  persons  who  wish  to  live  eco- 
nomically, either  here  or  in  any  other  pro- 
vincial town  of  France,  should  lodge  and 
board  in  a  private  house  with  a  respectable 
French  Family.  Board  and  lodging  for  one 
person  seldom  costs  more  than  thirty  pounds 
sterling  per  annum.  House  rent  in  these 
towns  is  cheap;  as  a  comfortable  family  re- 
sidence may  sometimes  be  procured  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  per  annum.— 
Mutton  and  beef  are  cheap :  the  former  be- 
ing, on  an  average,  from  three  to  five  pence 
English  the  pound ;  the  latter  somewhat  less. 
Bread  is  cheap.  Fowls  and  ducks  are  about 
two  shillings,  English,  the  couple ;  and  tur- 
keys from  two  to  three  shillings  each :  game, 
also,  is  cheap  and  plentiful. 


I'Hotel  du  Nord— and  I'Hotel 
du  Pare— The  last  is  the  best ; 
the  others  are  not  good.  A 
Diligence  goes  daily,  in  four 
days  and  a  half  during  summer, 
and  in  four  days  during  winter, 
from  this  City  to  Turin.  A  Di- 
ligence goes  daily  to  Marseilles; 
and  a  Coche  d'eau  three  times 
a-week  to  Avignon. 
The  road  from  Rouvray  to  Lyons 
is,  generally  speaking,  tole- 
rable. An  extra  half-post  is 
paid  on  entering,  and  a  post  on 
quitting  Lyons. 

1  'A  Bron  —  A  third  horse  all  the 
year  going,  but  not  returning. 

1  St.  Laurent  des  Mures.  —  Inn, 
Hotel  des  quatre  Fontaines, 
and  very  clean. 

1  7a  La  Verpilliere  —  This  village 
contains  a  tolerable  Inn. 

1  7a  Bourgoin— Inn,  le  Palais-Royal. 

A  fine  road  from  Bron  hither. 

2  La  Tour-du-Pin—  This  Town  is 

seated  on  the  Bourbre.  Inn, 
I'Hotel  de  Cholat,  and  tolera- 
bly comfortable. 

1  Gaz  —  Immediately  beyond  La 
Tour-du-Pin,  on  the  right,  lies 
the  route  to  Grenoble. 

1  7+  Pont-de-Beauvoisin  —  Frontier 
of  France. (»)  At  Guingette,  be- 
tween Gaz  and  Pont-de-Beau- 
voisin, the  Rhdne,  the  moun- 
tains of  Bugey,  La  Chartreuse, 
and  Savoy,  are  all  discoverable. 
Pont-de-Beauvoisin  is  situated 
on  the  Guieres,  a  torrent  which 
divides  France  from  Savoy. 
Best  Inn,  la  Poste. 

(a)  Here  Travellers  have  to  encounter  a 
French  Frontier  Custom-house  on  one 
side  of  the  Bridge,  and  a  Savoyard  Fron- 
tier Custom-house  on  the  other.  At  the 
latter,  however,  a  small  fee  secures  bag- 
gage from  examination ;  and,  at  the  for- 
mer, persons  who  travel  in  their  own  car- 
riage are  treated  with  great  civility,  and 
have  very  little  trouble.  The  above-named 
Inn  (under  the  same  roof  with  the  French 
Custom-house)  is  a  dangerous  sleeping- 
place,  several  of  the  bed-rooms  being  so 
situated  that  the  beds  they  contain  are  damp. 
There  are  two  smaller  Inns,  the  Hdtel  de 
Savuie,  and  the  Hdtel  deVltalie;  and  at 
Echelles  (two  posts  from  Pont-de-Beauvoisin 
on  the  Chambery  side)  the  Post-House  af 
fords  very  good  accommodations. 
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Echelles— X  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  goingand  returning. 
The  Guieres,  a  torrent  over 
which  a  fine  Bridge  has  been 
thrown,  forms  the  Boundary 
between  France  and  Savoy  ; 
and  about  six  miles  from  this 
Bridge  is  the  once  terrific  Pas- 
sage of  La  Chaille:  but  the  pre- 
sent road  being  bordered  with 
a  strong  dwarf  wall,  every  ap- 
pearance of  danger  has  va- 
nished :  nevertheless,  as  the 
road  is  narrow,  and  occasion- 
ally encumbered  with  frag- 
ments of  fallen  rocks,  a  person 
ahead,  to  give  warning  of  ap- 
proaching carriages,  is  desir- 
able. The  Mountains  which 
tower  over  the  Passage  of  La 
Chaille,  form  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Jura  Chain. 
Echelles  is  seated  on  theGuieres, 
whose  waters  are  here  seen  is- 
suing impetuously  from  the 
mountains  of  La  Chartreuse  : 
and  about  five  hundred  paces 
beyond  Echelles  commences 
the  celebrated  Chemin  de  la 
GrotU,  made  by  Charles  Em- 
manuel, second  Duke  of  Savoy: 
and  so  much  improved  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  as  to  beat 
this  moment  one  of  the  safest 
and  most  magnificent  roads  in 
Europe.  The  Grotto  from 
which  this  road  derives  its 
name  is  of  a  considerable 
length,  lofty,  wide,  and  lighted 
by  three  lamps  during  the 
night. 

St.  Thibault-de-Coux —  A  third 
and  fourth  horse  all  the  year, 
both  going  and  returning. 

Between  the  Chemin  de  la  Grotte 
and  St.  Thibault-de-Coux  the 
road  traverses  a  lofty  moun- 
tain ;  and  about  three  miles 
from  Chambery,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  road,  is  a  fine 
Cascade,  formed  by  a  stream  of 
limpid  water,  which  falls  per- 
pendicularly from  the  height 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 

Chambery  — A    third    horse    all 
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the  year,  both  going  and  re- 
turning.(■) 


74  '/4  posts. 


Chambery,  the  Capital  of  Savoy,  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  valley 
watered  by  the  rivulets  Albano  and 
Leisse ;  and  contains  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  The  Royal  Palace 
is  an  old  Castle,  not  worth  notice  ;  but 
the  Church  opposite  to  it  contains  good 
painled  glass.  The  Promenade  is 
pretty  ;  and  the  New  Theatre  spacious 
and  handsome.  The  heights  which 
surround  this  little  Metropolis  are  co- 
vered with  vineyards,  pasturages,  and 
woods.  The  best  Hotel,  le  petit  Paris, 
is  very  comfortable ;  and  la  Poste  is  a 
good  Inn. 

ROUTE   FROM   PARIS   TO   LYONS, 
THROUGH  NEVERS  AND  MOULINS. 

7  7+  Fontainebleau —  See  the  Route 
from  Paris  to  Geneva,  through 
Dijon. 
An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is 
paid  on  quitting  Fontainebleau 
every  way,  the  Moret  road  ex- 
cepted. 

2  Nemours  —  This  little  Town  is 
well  placed,  well  built,  and  wa- 
tered by  the  river  Loing,  and 
the  Canal  of  Briare.  The  New 
Bridge  is  handsome,  and  the 
Innsare  tolerably  good. 

1  7*  La  Croisiere 

1  Fontenay 

2  Montargis 

1  7+  La  Commodite 

1       Nogent-sur-Vemisson 

1  7a  Bussiere 

1  7,  Briare— This  town  has  given  its 

name  to  the  Canal  which  forms 
a  communication  between  the 
rivers  Seine  and  Loire :  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  seen,  covered 
with  vessels,  from  the  hill  above 
Briare. 

2  Neuvy-sur-Loire 
1  ?/4  Cosne 

1  3/>+  Pouilly 

1  7,  La  Charite  —  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  Loire. 


KJ'iSe£? in  tne  Appendix,  under  "  Italy,"  the  contination  of  this  Route,  from  Chambery, 
by  the  Mont  Cenis,  to  Turin. 
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1  'A  Pougues— Here  are  Mineral  Wa- 
ters. 

1  •/,  Nevers— This  City,  anciently  JVt- 
vernum,  is  seated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Nievre  and  the 
Loire,  over  the  latter  of  which 
Rivers  there  is  a  fine  Bridge. 
The  Palace  of  the  Dukes  of 
Nevers  is  considered  as  a  good 
specimen  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. The  Choir  of  the  Cathe- 
dral merits  notice.— Principal 
Inns,  V Hotel  de  France,  V Ho- 
tel du  Lion  d'Or,  etc. 

1  'A  Magny 

1  'A  St.  Pierre-le-Moutier 

1  !/,  St.  Imbert 

i  'A  Villeneuve-sur- Allier 

1  'A  Moulins  —  This  Town,  situated 

on  the  Allier,  is  emhellished 
by  a  magnificent  Bridge;  and 
contains  the  Mausoleum  of 
Montmorency,  who  was  be- 
headed under  Louis  XIII.  It 
stands  in  the  College  Royal.— 
Best  Inns,  I' Allier  ;  VEcu;  le 
Lion  d'Or.  In  the  environs  of 
Bressol,  a  village  near  Moulins, 
there  is  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  petrified  wood. 

2  Bessay 

2  Varennes  —  About  noon,  the 
mountains,  called  Puy-de- 
Dome  and  Mont  d'Or,  are  dis- 
coverable from  this  Town. 

1  A  St.  Gerand  —  The  Inn  here  is  a 
good  one. 

1  74  La  Palisse 

1  'A  Droiturier 

1  St.  Martin  — K  very  high  situa- 
tion. The  road  near  this  Town 
exhibits  fine  landscapes. 

1       La  Pacaudiere 

1  'A  St.  Germain  I'Espinasse 

1  A  Roanne  —  Hence  to  Lyons  the 
road  is  very  hilly.  At  Roanne 
the  Loire  becomes  navigable. 

(«)  From  La  Palisse  toSt.GeYand  a  third 
horse  all  the  year  going,  but  not  returning. 
—From  La  Palisse  to  Droiturier  a  third  horse 
all  the  year  going,  but  not  returning.— 
From  Droiturier  to  St.  Martin  a  third  horse 
all  the  year,  both  going  and  returning.— 
From  Pacaudiere  to  St.  Martin  a  third  horse 
all  the  year  going,  but  not  returning.— From 
Pacaudiere  to  St.  Germain  a  third  horse  all 
the  year,  both  going  and  returning.— From 
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—Best  Inns.  V Hotel  de  Flan- 
dres,  and  I' Hotel  duRenard. 

2       St.  Symphorien-de-Lay 

1  •/•  Pain-Bouchain 

1  7a  Tarare—  Peasants  usually  keep 
oxen  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Tarare,  to  aid  carriages 
in  ascending.  The  Alps  arc 
discoverable  between  Tarare 
and  Lyons. 

1  'A  Arnas 

2  Salviqny 
l3/;  Lyon/) 


59  A  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  LYONS,  THROUGH  AVIGNON 
AND  AIX,  TO  NICE. 

1        St.  Fons 

1  St.  Symphoricn  -  d'  Ozon  —  A 
third  and  fourth  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  return- 
ing. 

1  'A  Vienue  —  A  third  and  fourth 
horse  all  the  year,  both  going 
and  returning.  An  extra  quar- 
j  ter  of  a  post  is  paid  on  entering 
and  on  quitting  Vienne.  This 
City,  once  the  Capital  of  the 
Allobroges,  and  made  a  Roman 
Colony  by  Tiberius,  contains 
several  Antiquities  :  among 
which  are :  A  square  Building, 
surrounded  withflutedColumhs 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  about 
thirty  feet  high,  capitals  and 
bases  inclusive,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Temple  dedi- 
cated to  Augustus  — a  Tri- 
umphal Arch,  raised  in  honour 
of  that  Emperor— considerable 
remains  of  an  Amphitheatre — 
and  a  quadrangular  Pyramid, 
reputed  to  have  been  aCenotaph 
erected  by  the  Romans.  [*) 

Roanne  to  St.  Symphoricn  a  third  horse  all 
the  year,  both  going  and  returning.— From 
St.  Symphorien  to  Pain-Bouchain  a  third 
horse  all  the  year  going,  but  not  returning. 
-From  Tarare  to  Pain-Bouchain  a  third 
horse  all  the  year  going,  but  not  reluming. 
—From  Arnas  to  Salvigny  a  third  horse  all 
the  year,  both  going  and  returning. 

(»)  Pontius  Pilate,  after  having  been  de- 
prived of  the  Office  of  Procure,  tor  of  Judea, 
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The  wine  called  Cote  rotie  is 
made  near  Vienne. 

Auberive—A  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  return- 
ing. 

Peage  de  Roussillon  —  A  third 
horse  for  thesix  winter  months, 
both  going  and  returning. 

St.  Rambert 

St.  Vallier—  This  Town,  seated 
atthe  confluence  of  the  Galaure 
and  the  lthdne,  contains  a 
good  Inn. 

Tain—  celebrated  for  red  and 
white  wine,  called  Hermitage. 

Valence  — A  third  horse  for  the 
six  winter  months,  both  going 
and  returning. 

Valence,  called  Valcntia  by  the 
Romans,  contains  a  University, 
and  an  Edifice,  now  made  into 
a  Church,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  built  by 
the  Romans.  Pius  VI.  died 
here.  Best  Inns,  la  Poste,  and 
V Hotel  Martin. 

La  Palliasse 

Loriol 

Derbieres  * 

Montelimart  —  The  Post-house 
here  is  one  of  the  best  provin- 
cial Inns  on  the  Continent. 

Donzere  —  A  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  return- 
ing. This  Town  contains  a 
good  Inn;  and  the  wines  of 
the  neighbourhood  are  excel- 
lent. 

La  Palud  —  A  third  horse 
throughout  the  year,  from  La 
Palud  to  Donzere. 

Mornas— A  third  horse  through- 
out the  year,  both  going  and 
returning. 

Orange— remarkable  for  a  very 
ancient  edifice  almost  entire, 
and  improperly  called  VArc  de 
Marius,  because  triumphal 
arches  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  common  use  before  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 
It  stands  near  the  high  road ; 
and  is  a  kind  of  Tower,  sixty 
feet  high,  resting  upon  three 
Arches.     That  in  the*  centre, 
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being  more  lofty  than  the 
others,  serves  as  a  passage  for 
carriages;  and  between  this 
and  the  lateral  arches,arefluted 
Corinthian  Columns, extremely 
injured  by  time.  The  Bassi- 
nlievi  still  remaining  on  the 
Edifice  represent  combats,  mi- 
litary and  naval  trophies,  and 
sacrificial  instruments. 

2       Sorgues— A  third  horse  through 
out  the  year,  both  going  and 
returning. 

17.  Avignon  —  This  City,  seated  on 
the  lert  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  and 
built  in  the  Italian  style,  was 
anciently  called  Avenio ;  it 
contains  23,000  inhabitants, 
and  a  considerable  number  of 
handsome  edifices;  the  most 
striking  of  which  is  the  Cathe- 
dral. In  the  Church  of  the 
Cordeliers,  now  destroyed,! 
were  the  Mausoleum  of  the 
gailant  Crillon,  and  the  Tomb 
of  Laura.  The  spot  which  the 
latter  occupied  is  distinguish- 
ed by  a  cypress,  surrounded 
with  the  ruins  of  the  Church, 
and  enclosed  in  grounds  be- 
longing to  a  gardener.  Francis 
I.  ordered  the  tomb  of  Laura 
to  be  opened,  and  found  there 
a  few  small  bones,  and  a  leaden 
box  containing  ill-written  Ita-I 
Han  poetry.  The  Hotel  del 
V Europe,  at  Avignon,  is  a  good 
Inn  ;  and  the  Hotel  de  Pe- 
trarque  et  Laure,  between 
Avignon  and  Vaucluse,  is  cele- 
brated by  Travellers  for  its 
dinners,  consisting  of  excellent 
trout  and  other  fish. 
The  fountain  of  Vaucluse  is 
within  a  few  miles  of  Avignon. 

% 74  St.  Andiol— Between  this  place 
and  Avignon  a  fine  wooden 
Bridge  has  been  lately  throwu 
over  the  Durance,  anciently 
Druentia;  a  rapid  river,  which 
Travellers  were  formerly  com- 
pelled to  cross  in  a  ferry,  some- 
times at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

1  74  Orgon— The  Inn  here  is  good. 

2  Pont  Royal—  The  country  from 


hisowSnd!  hi$  ira'practices'  rRd  brni5h«*  to  Vienne,  or  its  vicinity,  died  there,  by 
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St.  Andiol  hither,  is,  generally 
speaking,  flat  and  uninterest- 
ing. 

2       St.  Canat 

1  Aix— A  third  horse,  throughout 
the  year,  both  going  and  re- 
turning. The  two  last  stages 
are  "hilly. 

Aix,  anciently  called  Aquas  Sex- 
tice,  and  the  Capital  of  Provence, 
stands  in  a  spacious  plain,  wa- 
tered by  the  Arc,  is  handsomely 
built  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
contains  23,700  inhabitants. 
The  Mineral  Waters,  and  Hot 
Raths  here,  have  long  been  ce- 
lebrated. The  Cathedral  merits 
notice ,  as  that  part  called  La 
Rotonde,  is  adorned  with  Co- 
lumns which  once  belonged  to 
a  Temple  of  Vesla:  the  Doors  of 
this  Church  are  finely  carved; 
and  the  College  Chapel  is  em- 
bellished with  an  Annunciation, 
and  a  Visitation,  by  Puget. 
Aix  is  a  cheap  town  for  perma- 
nent residence  :  its  best  Inns 
are  I'Hotel  du  Cours,  I'Hotel 
des  Princes,  and  la  Mule 
Blanche. 
An  extra  half-post  is  paid  on  quit- 
ting Aix. 

1  'A  Chdteauneuf-le-Rouge 

1  3/i  La  Grande  Pug  ere 

2  'A  Tourves—A  third  horse  all  the 

year,  both  going  and  returning. 
Relween  La  Grand  Pugere  and 
Tourves  there  is  a  steep  Hill; 
and  the  whole  road  from  Aix  to 
the  last-named  Post  is  at  times 
rough  and  rotten. 

1  7,  Brignolles — This  Town  is  plea- 
santly situated  between  the  ri- 
vers Carancin  and  Issole.  A 
third  horse,  during  the  six  win- 
ter months,  both  to  go  and  re- 
turn. 

1  3/4  Flassans—A  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 

1  Luc — A  third  horse  all  the  year, 
both  going  and  returning.  The 
road  from  Rrignolles  hither  is 
good.  Thecountryaboundswith 
olives,  vineyards,  and  corn. 

1  3A  Vidauban 


1  3/4  Muy—A  third  horse  all  the  year, 

both  going  and  returning. 

2  Frejus —  A   third    horse  all  the 

year,  both  going  and  returning. 

Frejus,  called  by  the  Romans 
Forum  Julii,  still  exhibits  ves- 
tiges of  its  ancient  splendour; 
namely,  one  Arch  of  the  Port 
made  by  Caesar,  and  the  ruins  of 
an  Aqueduct,  etc. ;  but  what 
must  always  render  this  town 
memorable  is,  that  Napoleon 
landed  here  on  his  return  from 
Egypt;  embarked  here,  when 
banished  to  Elna  ;  and  landed 
again,  not  far  hence,  after  quit- 
ting that  Island. 

The  country  round  Frejus  is  mag 
nificently  wooded. 

2  L'Esterel—A  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 
The  Mountains  from  which  the 
last-mentioned  post  derives  its 
name  may  almost  vie  in  height 
with  the  Alps;  and  are  richly 
clothed  with  myi  tles,arbuti,  and 
a  great  variety  olother  flowering 
shrubs.  These  mountains  dis- 
play beautiful  scenery. 

3  Cannes— A  third  horse  all  the 

year,  both  going  and  returning. 
This  is  the  precise  spot  where 
Napoleon  landed  in  1815. 
Antibes—  A  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning 

2  Antibes,  anciently  called  Anti- 

polis,  and  celebrated  for  the 
elegance  of  its  Port,  which  is 
adorned  with  circular  Arcades, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  an- 
cient port  of  Ostia,  likewise  con- 
tains ruins  of  an  Amphitheatre. 

3  Nice— A  third  horse  all  the  year.(') 


65  74  posts. 

The  country  between  Antibes  and 
Nice  is  an  extensive  plain  near  the 
Mediterranean  Sea;  embellished  with 
hedges  of  pomegranates,  myi  lies,  and 
aloes;  and  watered  by  the  Var,  which 
divides  France  from  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia.  Travellers  going 
to  Nice  were  formerly  obliged  to  ford 
the  Var,  an  operation  which  was  al- 


(')  See,  in  the  Appendix   under  "  Italy, ■'  the  continuation  of  this  Route  from  Nice  to 
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ways  unpleasant,  and  often  dangerous  ; 
but  a  long  wooden  bridge  is  now  thrown 
over  that  torrent. 

ROUTE    FROM    LYONS    TO    AVIGNON,    BY 
WATER.  («) 

Families  who  wish  to  descend  the 
Khdne,  from  Lyons  to  Avignon,  may 
either  lake  the  Steam-Boat  or  the  Coche- 
d'eaulo  themselves  for  ten  Louis-d'ors, 
or  perhaps  less,  the  expense  of  putting 
a  carriage  on  board,  and  disembarking 
it  at  Avignon,  inclusive;  or  they  may, 
for  the  same  price,  hire  a  private  boat. 
Families  who  quit  Lyons  about  noon, 
arrive  before  six  in  the  evening  at  Con- 
drieux; where  it  is  usual  to  sleep.  The 
views  on  each  side  of  the  river,  between 
Lyons  and  Condrieux,  are  lovely.  The 
next  day's  voyage  is  to  Valence,  between 
which  Town  and  Condrieux  the  views 
are  enchanting.  A  magnificent  chain  of 
lofty  rocks,  clothed  wilh  vineyards,  and 
crowned  with  ruins  of  ancient  castles, 
form  thegreatfeatureofevery  landscape; 
while,  here  and  there,  a  small  village, 
at  the  water's  edge,  and  sometimes  a 
large  town  in  a  valley  between  the  hills, 
adds  to  the  richness  of  the  scenery.  De- 
serted Chateaux  and  Convents, placed  on 
!he  pinnacles  of  craggy  rocks,  present 
themselves  at  every  turn  of  the  river;  and 
these  rocks  frequently  appear  in  such 
wildandextraordinary  shapes,  that  they 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  castles  with 
giants  striding  on  their  battlements. 
This  scenery  is  rendered  doubly  beauti- 
ful by  the  immense  breadth,  peculiar 
clearness,  and  great  rapidity  of  the 
Rhdne.  Valence  (where  the  Post-house, 
a  tolerably  good  Inn,  is  the  usual  sleep- 
ing-place on  the  second  night)  com- 
mands a  distant  view  of  the  Alps,  and 
standsdirectly  opposite  to  a  picturesque 
rock,  crowned  by  the  remains  ofa  castle. 
The  third  day's  voyage  displays  views  of 
the  Alps;  and  early  in  the  afternoon  Tra- 
vellers reach  the  Pont  St.  Esprit ;  pass- 
ing under  the  middle  arch,  without  ex- 
periencing, in  consequence,  any  disa- 
greeable sensation,  provided  their  boat- 
men be  skilful.  This  celebrated  Bridge, 
three  thousand  feet  in  length,  is  built 

(»)  The  Road  from  Lyons  to  Avignon  and 
Marseilles  being  frequently  in  bad  condition, 
it  is  advisable  for  Travellers  to  go  down  the 
tth&ae,  if  possible. 


with  consummate  skill  and  beautiful 
simplicity;  and  owes  its  existence  to 
Monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Saturnin,  who 
devoted  a  large  sum  of  money,  offered 
at  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  the 
laudable  purpose  of  constructing  this 
Bridge,  which  was  commenced  in  1265, 
finished  in  1309,  and  named  Pont  St. 
Esprit  by  its  founders. 

The  Inn  at  St.  Esprit  (the  usual  sleep- 
ing-place  on  the  third  night)  is  good; 
and  the  voyage  hence  to  Avignon  is  ac- 
complished in  four  hours  the  next  morn- 
ing. There  are  two  Castles,  opposite  to 
each  other,  not  far  from  the  Pont  St.  Es- 
prit, which  form  a  picturesque  view:  but 
near  Avignon,  the  country  is  flat,  and 
the  prospects  are  uninteresting. 

ROUTE  FROM    AVIGNON  TO   NISMES    AN1> 
MONTPELLIER. 

1  tyj  La  Begude  de  Saze — A  third  horse 

all  the  year,  both  going  and  re- 
turning. 

2  La  Foux—A.  third  horse  all  the 

year,    bolh   going  and    return- 
ing.^) 

1  'A  St.  Gervasy—k  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 

1  y*  Nismes — This  City,  anciently  call- 
ed Nemausus,  and  said  to  con- 
tain about  40,000  inhabitants,  is 
ornamented  with  handsome  mo- 
dern buildings ;  but  more  particu- 
larly worth  seeing  on  account  of 
its  Antiquities, one  ofwhich,  call- 
ed La  Maison  Quarree,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  aCorinthian 
Temple,  erected  by  Grecian  ar- 
tists, and  dedicated  by  the  people 
of  Nismes,  about  the  year  of 
Rome  754,  to  Caius  and  Lucius, 
Sons  of  Agrippa.  This  splendid 
specimen  of  ancient  architec- 
ture is  in  high  preservation.  It 
has  a  spacious  Portico,  support- 
ed in  front  by  six  fluted  Corin- 
thian Columns;  and  three  on 
eachside, reckoning  those  in  the 
angles  twice.  Several  Steps  lead 
to  this  Portico,  which  is  the  only 
entrance  to  the  interior  build- 
ing, and  the  only  opening  for 

(»)  Travellers  who  go  by  the  Pont  de  Card, 
on  their  way  to  La  Foux,  pay  an  extra 
half  post. 
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light.    The  interior  building  has 
thirty  columns;  ton  being  de- 
tached from  the  walls,  and  twenty 
joined  to  them.    The  Columns 
are    twenty  seven     feet     three 
inches  high,  and  two  feet  nine 
inches   in  diameter.    The  total 
length  of  this  Temple  is  seventy- 
seven  feet;  its  breadth  thirty- 
eight  feet  six  inches;  and  its  ele- 
vation sixty-four  feet.    The  Cor- 
nices and  Friezes,  which  extend 
the  whole  length  of  the  building, 
are  finely  executed;  as  likewise 
are   the    Capitals;    particularly 
those  parts  representing  olive- 
leaves.    Another  ancient  Fabric 
peculiarly  well  preserved  is  the 
Amphitheatre;  the  exterior  walls 
ofwhich,  the  Porticos.Columns, 
Pilasters, and  other  Architectural 
Ornaments,  are  nearly  perfect. 
The  form  of  this  Edifice  is  oval; 
its  greatest  diameter  being  four 
hundred  and  forty  French  feet; 
its  smallest  three  hundred  and 
twenty:  its  circumference  eleven 
hundred ;  and  its  height  seventy. 
Two  rows  of  Porticos  form  two 
circular  Galleries,  one  above  the 
other;  each  being  composed  of 
sixty  Arcades,  separated  by  the 
same  number  of  Tuscan  Pilas- 
ters in  the  first  range,  and  of  Do- 
ric Columns  in  the  second.    The 
principal  entrances  are  four  in 
number;  and  one  of  them  pre- 
sents   a    magnificent    Portico, 
crowned  with  nulls'  Heads.    The 
circular  benches  for  Spectators, 
said  to  have  been  thirty-two  in 
number,  are  from   eighteen  to 
twenty  inches  broad.  The  whole 
Edifice  is  constructed  with  im- 
mense blocks  of  stone ;  and  those 
seen  to  project  from  the  top  of  the 
outer  wall  are  pierced  through 
in  the  centre,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  masts  which  sup- 
ported the  awning.  A  Fountain, 
near  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana, merits  observation.  This 
Spring  rises  in  a  Basin,  the  dia- 
meter ofwhich  is  about  seventy 
feet,  the  depth  twenty-four;  and 
sometimes,  without  any  apparent 
cause,   the  water  suddenly  in- 
creases, till  it  becomes  a  con- 


siderable river.  A  road  behind 
the  Fountain  leads  to  the  Turris 
Magna,  so  called  because  it  was 
the  largest  of  the  ninety  Towers 
belonging  to  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  Town.  Its  form  is  pyra- 
midical;  and  (being  several  sto- 
reys high)  it  is  supposed  to  have 
served  as  a  Pharos.  Not  far  dis- 
tant from  this  Tower  isan  ancient 
Gate,  discovered  in  1791,  and 
denominated  LaPortede  Cesar. 
It  is  built  with  large  blocks  of 
stone,  consists  of  four  Arches, 
and  bears  an  Inscription  signi- 
fying, that  Nemausus  owed  its 
walls  and  Gates  to  Augustus. 
Another  ancient  Gate,  called  La 
Porte  du  Nord,  may  be  seen  at 
Nismes.  The  Palais  de  Justice 
is  a  handsome  modern  structure, 
remarkable  for  the  Columns 
which  support  its  Pediment,  the 
superb  Hall  which  separates  the 
several  Courts,  and  the  elegant 
manner  in  which  each  Courtis 
decorated. 

Hotels,  le  Louvre,  and  le  Luxem- 
bourg. 
Between  three  and  four  leagues 
from   Nismes    is  the  Pont- de- 
Card,    an    ancient    Aqueduct, 
•which  crosses  the  river  Gard,  or 
Gardon,  and  extends  twenty-five 
English  miles,  uniting  two  moun- 
tains.   The  superstructure  con- 
sists of  three  ranges  of  Arches 
resting    on    each    other.     The 
channel  through  which  the  water 
passes  is  four  feet  three  inches 
in  breadth,  five  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  and  lined  with  the  opus 
Signinum.  The  ranges  of  Arches 
are  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  feet  in  length  at  the  upper 
part;  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
feel  in  elevation  from  the  level 
of  the  water  of  the  Gard:  and 
twenty-two  feet  seven  inches  in 
breadth.    The  blocks  of  stone 
which  compose  this  stupendous 
Fabric   are  immense;   and  the 
whole  work  is  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  productions  of  anti- 
quity.   History  does  not  say  by 
whom  it  was  erected;  but  the 
initials  "A.  M.  A."  still  distin- 
guishable on  it,  are  supposed  to 
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mean  AqueductusjEWAdriani. 

1 3/4  Uchau— An  extra  quarter  of  a  post 
is  paid  from  Nismes  hither. 

1  3/i  Lunel— celebrated  for  its  wines. 

1  'A  Colombieres 

1  Vi  Montpellier— This  Town,  ancient- 
ly called  Agathopolis,  and  sup- 
posed to  contain  33,000  in- 
habitants, has  long  been  famed 
for  its  climate;  which,  though 
unfavourable  to  weak  lungs,  is  in 
some  respects  salubrious.  Rain 
seldom  falls  here:  snow  and 
fogs  are  equally  uncommon ;  but 
the  marin.ov  sea-wind,  produces 
damp :  and  the  vent  de  bise, 
which  continually  visits  Mont- 
pellier, is  of  all  winds  the  most 
piercing.  (■)  The  principal  Ho- 
tels are,  le  Cheval  blanc,  V Hotel 
du  Midi,  le  petit  Paris,  and  le 
Palais-Royal :  but  persons  who 
purpose  to  reside  any  length  of 
time  at  Montpellier  should  hire 
a  ready- furnished  apartment, 
and  have  their  dinner  from  a 
Traiteur.  Here  are  a  Theatre, 
an  Aqueduct,  and  several  plea- 
sant Promenades.  Montpellier 
and  Grasse  are  famous  for  the 
best  perfumes  in  France. 
The  Mason-Spider  is  an  extraordi- 
nary insect,  which  Naturalists 
report  to  be  found  only  near 
Montpellier;  and  on  the  Moun- 
tain of  Cetle,  not  far  from  this 
Town,  are  found  very  poisonous 
Scorpions. 


13  74  posts. 

ItOUTH   FROM  A1X  TO  MARSEILLES    AND 
TOULON. 

2  Le  Grand-Pin— An  extra  quarter 
of  a  post  is  paid  on  quitting  Aix. 
A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both 
going  and  returning. 

2       Marseilles— BetweenLe  Grand-Pin 

(')  The  vent  de  bise  prevails  so  much,  in 
all  the  southern  part  of  France,  as  to  render 
the  climate  prejudicial  to  consumptive  per- 
sons :  and  besides  this  objection  to  the  above- 
mentioned  country,  there  is  another,  of  al- 
most equal  magnitude,  namely,  the  natives 
still  retain  the  character  given  them  by  Ho- 
race: — 

"  Xovisquc  rebus  infidclis  Allobrox." 
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and  Marseilles,  and  about  half  a 
league  from  the  latter,  is  one  of 
the  finest  views  in  France. 

Marseilles,  anciently  called  Mas- 
silia,  was  founded  b.  c.  539,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Phocasa,  in 
Asia  Minor;  who  emigrated  from 
their  country  to  avoid  the  yoke 
of  Cyrus. (a)  The  wisdom  of  its 
laws,  its  commercial  pursuits, 
and  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans, 
rendered  Massilia  in  early  ages  a 
place  of  great  consequence:  but 
by  espousing  the  cause  of  Pom- 
pey  against  Caesar,  it  incurred 
the  displeasure  ofthe  latter;and 
was  punished  with  loss  of  inde- 
pendence, wealth,  and  power. 
It  has  a  capacious  and  safe  Har- 
bour for  merchant -vessels, 
though  not  for  ships  of  war;  as 
the  greatest  depth  of  water  is 
only  four  fathoms.  The  entrance 
to  the  Town,  by  a  magnificent 
Promenade,  called  le  Cours,  is 
very  striking.  The  Hotel  de 
Ville,  a  splendid  Structure,  was 
built  by  Puget;  and  in  the  Great 
Council-Chamber  are  two  paint- 
ings, by  Serre,  of  the  Plague  at 
Marseilles.  La  Consigne  con- 
tains a  Basso-rilievo,  by  Puget, 
representing  the  Plague  at  Milan ; 
and  a  celebrated  picture  by  Da- 
vid, called  the  Plague  of  St.  Roch. 
The  Lazaretto  is  considered  as 
the  best  in  Europe:  one  ofthe 
Theatres  deserves  notice;  and 
the  inns  are  good.  (3j— Marseilles 
is  supposed  to  have  upward  of 
111,000  inhabitants.  Its  Quay 
and  Environs  are  beautiful;  but 
this  Town,  during  summer,  is 
infested  by  swarms  of  musqui- 
tos;  and  in  autumn  scorpions 
are  sometimes  found  in  the 
houses,  and  even  in  the  beds., '4) 

An  extra  half-post  is  paid  on  quit- 
tingMarseilles. 

(2)  According  to  Plutarch's  Life  of  Solon, 
Protus,  a  rich  and  distinguished  merchant 
of  antiquity,  was  the  founder  of  Marseilles. 

(3)  V Hotel  des  Jmbassadeurs, and  VHd- 
tel  des  Empereurs,  are  two  of  the  best. 

(4)  Two  French  Steam- packets,  the  Henry 
IV.  and  the  Sully,  of  the  first  class  for 
strength,  and  furnished  with  English  low- 
pressure  engines  managed  by  experienced 
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2        Aubagne 

1  'A  Cujes 

2  Beausset—\  third  horse  all  Ihe 

year,  bolh  going  and  returning. 
2       Toulon— A  third  horse,  during  the 
six  winter  mouths,  from  Toulon 
to  Beausset,  but  not  returning. 


11  'A  posts. 


Toulon  is  supposed  to  contain  28,000 
inhabitants;  and  its  Harbour,  one  of  the 
best  in  Europe,  is  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  line  of-battle  ships.  The 
Naval  Arsenal ;  the  Docks  (particular- 
ly that  constructed  by  Grognard);  the 
Forges ;  Sail, Rope,  and  Mast-Houses ; 
the  Military  Store  house;  Fort  Jou- 
bert ;  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  with  two  co- 
lossal Perses,  in  stone,  by  Puget;and 
VHopital  de  la  Marine,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Saiurs  Hospitalieres, 
who,  like  the  same  description  of  Nuns 
at  Lyons,  perform  the  duly  of  nurses  in 
this  City.  Here  are  several  good  Hotels. 
The  Croix  de  Malthe  is  recommended 
by  Travellers. 

Near  Toulon  is  the  small  Town  of 
Hyeres,  opposite  to  some  Islands  of  the 
same  name  (anciently  called  the  Sto- 
ckades), and  about  one  league  distant 
from  the  Sea.  This  Town  is  so  much 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  cli- 
mate during  winter,  that  Valetudina- 
rians are  sent  hither  from  all  parts  of 
France ;  but  during  the  summer  months 
itis particularly  unwholesome. Oranges, 
lemons,  and  pomegranates,  grow  most 
luxuriantly  at  Hyeres,  in  (he  natural 
ground;  and  sugar-canes  are  said  to  do 
so  likewise,  when  care  is  taken  to  culti- 
vate them  properly. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  BORDEAUX  AND 
BAYONNE,  THROUGH  ORLEANS,  CHA- 
TEAUROUX,  LIMOGES,  AND  PERIGUEUX. 

1  "A  Berny 
1       Lonjumeau 
1  %/i  Arpajon 
1  'A  Etrechy 
1       JZtampes 

English  Mechanics,  run  regularly,  when 
weather  permits,  between  Marseilles  and 
Naples,  touching  at  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and 
Civitavecchia.  Strangers  who  wish  for  in- 
formation respecting  these  packets  should 
apply  to  Messrs.  Bazin,  Marseilles;   or,  in 


1       Mondesir 
1  V4  Angerville 
1  3/4   Thoury 
1  72  Artenay 
1       Chevilly 

1  7*  Orleans — This  Gily,  anciently  Au- 

reliani,  contains  about  40,000 
inhabitants. (')  The  Cathedral 
merits  observation,  and  the  en- 
virons are  delightful.  The  Fau 
bourg  d'Olivet  communicates 
with  the  City  by  a  celebrated 
Bridge.  Orleans  is  embellished 
with  a  University,  an  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  a  Public  Li- 
brary. The  Hotel  de  Ville  con- 
tains a  Portrait  of  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans.—An  extra  half-post  is  paid 
on  quitting  Orleans,and  on  enter- 
ing,by  the  way  of  Ferttf  St.  Aubin. 
Inns,  Hotel  de  France,  the  Ho- 
tel des  Trois  Empereurs,  etc. 

2  7j  Ferte  St.  Aubin 
1  3/4  Gyons 

1  3/+  Nouan-le-Fuzelier 
1  3/4  Salbris 

1  74  La  Loge 

2  Vierzon.— A   small  but   ancient 

Town.— Inns,  la  Croix  blanche-, 
etc. 

1  74  Massay 

2  Vatan 

1 3/4  Maison-Neuve 

2  Chateauroux — This  Town  is  si- 
tuated in  an  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful plain.  Best  Inn,  Ste.  Cathe- 
rine. 

2       Lottier 

1  3/+  Argenton 

2  Fay 

2  72  Ville-au-BruH 

2  7a  Morterol 

2       Chanteloube 

2       Maison-Rouge 

1  7a  Limoges  —  This  City,  anciently 
called  Lemovices,  contains 
22,000  inhabitants.  The  ci- 
devant  Abbey  of  St.  Martial  is 
interesting,  on  account  of  its 
antiquity.  Best  Inn,  I'Hotel  du 
Perigord.    An  extra  quarter  of 

Paris,  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  No.  18,  Rue 
Vivienne.  There  are  other  steam-packets 
that  run  to  Italy  from  Marseilles,  but  their 
departures  are  not  upon  fixed  days. 
(■)  Orleans  is  a  remarkably  cheap  town  for 
permanent  residence. 

45. 
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13/+ 
17* 
IV. 
2 


a  post  is  paid  on  quitting  Li- 
moges. 

Aixe 

Chains 

La  Coquille 

Thiviers  , 

Palissons 

Perigueux— This  City,  anciently 
called  Pretrocorii,  is  famed  lor 
delicious  meat-pies.  Here  are 
some  Roman  Antiquities  ;  and 
near  the  Town  is  a  Fountain, 
remarkable  for  the  daily  flux  and 
reflux  of  its  waters.  Best  Inn, 
V Hotel  de  France. 

Massoulie 

Mucidan 

Monpon 

St.Medard 

Libourne 

Beychac 

Bordeaux— An  ^xtra  half-post  is 
paid  from  Beychac  hither 

Bordeaux,  anciently  called  Bur- 
digala,  one  of  the  largest,  rich- 
est, and  handsomest  cities  in 
France,  is  seated  on  the  Ga- 
ronne, and  supposed  to  con- 
tain 99,000  inhabitants.  The 
objects  best  worth  notice  are : — 
the  Cathedral, ornamented  with 
two  lofty  Gothic  Spires— the  Ex- 
change —  the  Theatre  —  the 
Quays  —  and  the  Remains  of 
Roman  Antiquities. — The  wines 
of  Bordeaux  are  excellent;  al- 
though the  climate,  during  win- 
ter, has  the  reputation  of  being 
foggy,damp,and  cold.  Best  Inn, 
I'Hotel  de  France. 

Bouscaut  —  An  extra  half-post  is 
paid  on  quitting  Bordeaux. 

Castres 

Cerons 

Langon 

Bazas— Inn,  le  grand  Paris. 


(«)  A  third  horse  throughout  the  year  at 
every  post,  both  going  and  returning,  be- 
tween Orleans  and  Argenton. 

A  third  horse  throughout  the  year  from 
Argenton  to  Fay,  but  not  returning. 

A  third  horse  all  the  year  between  Fay 
,«nd  St.Pardoux,  both  going  and  returning. 

A  third  horse  for  the  six  winter  months, 
both  going  and  returning,  between  Bor- 
deaux and  Langon. 

A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both  going  and 
returning,  between  Langon  andCapticux. 


1 
2 
i'/l 

I3/ 
2 
2 
2 

IV: 


'A  Captieux 

Poteau 
"A  Roquefort 
'A  Caloy 
V.  Mont-de-Marsan  — Inns,  VEtoile, 

etc. 
3A  Campagne 

Tartas 
'A  Pontons 
3/4  St.Paul-les-Dax 
St.  Geours 
Cantons 
Ondres 

Bayonne  — This  Town  is  finely 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Nive  and  the  Adour.  The  Ca- 
thedral is  a  venerable  Edifice. 
Travelling-beds  may  be  pur- 
chased atBayonne.  Inns,  VHotel 
du  grand  Commerce,  St.  Mar- 
tin, etc. 


108  V4  posts.  (•) 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  BORDEAUX 
THROUGH  ORLEANS,  BLOIS,  TOURS, 
POITIERS,   AND  ANGOULEME. 

143A  Orleans 

1  7*  Saint- Ay 

1  'A  Beaugency 

1  lA  Mer 

1  "A  Menars 

1  Blois— ThisTown,  which  contains 
aboull5,000inhabitants,is  built 
in  an  amphitheatrical  form,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Loire.  The 
Chateau,  now  converted  into 
barracks,  is  remarkable  for  a 
•  Tower,  called  that  of  lUary  de' 
Medici,  her  Stone  Work-table,  a 
curious  Staircase, and  some  Dun- 
geons and  Oubliettes,  which 
merit  notice;  as  likewise  does 
an  Aqueduct  constructed  by  the 
Bomans,  in  form  of  a  grotto,  and 

A  third  and  fourth  horse  all  the  year,  both 
going  and  returning,  between  Captieux  and 
Poteau. 

A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both  going  and 
returning,  between  Poteau  and  Roquefort. 

A  third  horse  all  the  year,  both  going  and 
returning,  and  a  fourth  horse  going,  but 
not  returning,  from  Caloy  to  Mont-de- 
Marsan. 

A  third  and  fourth  horse  throughout  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning,  between 
Mont-de-Marsan  and  Bayonne. 
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so  spacious  that  several  persons 
may  walk  in  it  abreast. 

1  'A  Chousy 

1  'A  Veuves 

1  'A  Amboise 

1  'A  La  Frilliere 

i  3/4  Tours  —  This  Town,  anciently 
called  Turones,  and  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Loire,  contains 
23,000  inhabitants. Thetfn'ctye, 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet  long— the  Quays 
— the  Towers  of  the  ancient  Ab- 
bey of  St.  Martin— and  the  Pro- 
menade du  Mail,  deserve  no- 
tice. The  Cathedral  Library 
contains  valuable  MSS. 

Tours  is  one  of  the  most  eligible 
situations  in  France  for  a  per- 
manent residence;  the  society 
there  being  good,  the  surround- 
ing country  beautiful,  and  the 
climate  salubrious,  because  sel- 
dom visited  by  the  vent  de  bise ; 
added  to  which,  provisions  and 
house-rent  are  cheap. 

An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid 
on  quitting  Tours,  except  by  way 
ofMonnoye.  Inns,  V  Hotel  d'An- 
gleterre  ;  le  Faisan,  etc. 

2  Montbazon 
i       Sorigny 

2       Sainte-Maure 

2       Ormes 

1  'A  Ingrande 

1       Chdtellerault 

1       Barres-de-Nintre 

1        Tricherie 

1  Clan 

2  Poitiers  — This   Town,   formerly 

called  Pictavium,  and  once  the 
Capital  of  the  Pictavi,  is  seated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Clain 
and  the  Boivre,  and  supposed  to 
have  about  22,000  inhabilants. 
Here  are  remains  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre and  an  Aqueduct,  erect- 
ed by  theRomans;  and  here  also 
is  a  Cathedral,  begun  during 
theeleventhcentury.byHenryll. 
of  England.  The  architecture  is 
Gothic,  and  the  Choir  much  ad- 
mired.    A  memorable  conflict 

0)  FromNegres  to  Mansle,  and  vice  versa, 
|a  third  horse  for  the  six  winter  months; 
ditto  from  Mansle  to  Churet ;  ditto  from 
Wtignac  to  Bai  bezieux  ;    ditto  from  La 


took  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
Poitiers,  between  the  French 
King  and  Edward  the  Black 
Prince.  Inns,  the  Hotel  de 
France ;  de  V Europe  ;  de  la 
Poste,  etc. 

1  Croutelle 

2  Vivonne 
1  'A  Minieres 

1       Couhe-  Verac 

1  7f  Chaunay 

1       Maisons  Blanches 

1  '/a  Ruffec 

1       Negres 

1  'A  Mansle 

2  Churet 

1  "A  AngoulCme  —  This  Town,  which 

commandsa delightful  prospect, 
is  watered  by  the  Charente,  and 
famous  for  brandy,  called  Co- 
gnac, and  considered  as  the  best 
in  France.  Angoulgme  contains 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants. 

2  Roullet 

1  Petignac 

2  Barbezieux 
1  'A  Reignac 

1  'A  Graulle 

2  La  Garde  Montlieu 

1  Chiersac 

2  Cavignac 
2  'A  Cubzac 

1  Carbon-Blanc 

2  Bordeaux 


77  3/+  posts. (-) 


ROUTE  FROM   PARIS  TO  BRK3T. 


2  74 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

2V4 

2 

174 


7a 

■A 
% 

V. 

3A 
7, 
7, 


Versailles— An  extra  half-post  is 
paid  on  quitting  this  Town. 
Pont  Chartrain 
La  Queue 
Houdan 
Marolles 
Dreux 
Nonancourt 
Tillieres 
Verneuil 
St.  Maurice 
Mortagne 
Mesle-sur-Sartfie 
Menilbroust 


Graulle  to  La  Garde-Montlieu ;  ditto  from 
Chiersac  to  Cavignac— An  extra  quarter  of 
a  post  is  paid  from  Cubzac  to  Charbon- 
Blanc,  on  account  of  the  ferry. 
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1  'A  Alencon— An  extra  quarter  of  a 
post  is  paid  on  quitting  this 
Town. 

i  'A  St.  Denis-sur-Sarton 

1  'A  Prez-en-Pail 

2  Ribay 

2  'A  Mayenne 

2  Martigne— The  Inn  here  is  very 
comfortable. 

2  Laval  —  This  Town  contains 
15,000  inhabitants  :  there  are 
quarries  of  jasper  in  its  vicinity. 
Hotels,  la  Tete  noire,  etc. 

2  'A  Gravelle 

2       Vitre— A  considerable  Town. 

2       Chdteaubourg 

1  'A  Noyal 

1  'A  Rennes — This  City  is  watered  by 
the  rivers  Vilaine  and  llle,  and 
contains  30,000  inhabitants.  Its 
original  name  is  said  to  have 
been  Caudate  —  but  under  the 
Roman  Emperors  it  was  called 
Urbs  Redonis,  from  being  peo- 
pled by  the  Redones,  a  Tribe  of 
the  Amorici.  The  Public  Li- 
brary at  Rennes  merits  notice: 
it  consists  of  about  thirty  thou- 
sand volumes;  among  which  are 
several  valuable  Manuscripts, 
and  rare  Editions  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Authors,  the  spoils  of 
the  neighbouring  Monasteries. 
The  butler  of  this  neighbourhood 
is  reputed  to  be  the  best  in 
France;  particularly  that  made 
on  a  farm  called  La  Prevalaye. 
Inns,  Hotel  de  France,  Hotel 
des  Voyageurs,  etc. 
1  'A  Pace 

1  'A  Bede 

1  >A  Montauban 

2  lA  Broons 

1  'A  Langouedre 

2  Lamballe 

2  'A  St.  Brieuc— This  Town  has  a  good 
Port.  Inns,  la  Croix  blanche. 
etc.  Remains  of  a  Druidical 
Temple,  a  Roman  Road,  and 
three  Temples  dedicated  to  Mars, 
may  be  found  here,  and  in  the 
vicinity. 

2       Chdtelaudren 

1  'A  Guingamp 

2  'A  Belleile-en-terre 


2  'A  Pontou 

2  Morlaix — This  Town  stands  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Jarleau 
and  Kent.  Its  Port  is  capacious, 
and  its  Quays  substantially  built 
of  granite.— ThcHotel  dcFrance 
is  a  good  Inn. 

2  'A  Landiviziau 

2       Landerneau 

2  'A  Brest(>)— An  extra  half-post  is  paid 
on  entering  this  town  and  on 
quitting  it. 


75  'A  posts. 

Rrest,  anciently  called  Brivates,  h 
supposed  to  contain  26,000  inhabit- 
ants; and  its  Harbour,  one  of  the  safest 
in  Europe,  is  sufficiently  capacious  to 
admit  five  hundred  ships  of  war.  The 
Quays  and  the  Arsenal  merit  notice. 
The  principal  Inns  are,  the  Hotels  de 
Provence,  du\Grand  Monarque,  de  la 
Tour  d?  Argent,  and  du  Grand  Turc. 

Another  road  from  Brest  to  Paris, 
through  Lamballe,  Dol,  Maienne,  and 
Alengon,  is  five  posts  shorter  than  the 
road  already  described. 

ROUTE  FROM   PARIS  TO  DUNKIRK. 

1  'A  Bourget 

1  'A  Louvres 

1  'A  Cfiapclle-en-Serval 

1       Senlis 

1 TA  Pont  St.Maxence 

1  'A  Bois  de  Lihus 

1 ',/;  Gournay 

1       Cuvilly 

1       Conchy-les-Pots 

1  'A  Roye 

1       Fonches 

1       Marche-le-pot 

1  'A  Peronne  —  Inns,    Hotel  de   St. 

Martin,  etc. 

2  Fins 

1  'A  Bonavy 

1  'A  Cambray 

1  'A  Bac-Aubencheul 

1  ?A  Douay— Inns,  Hotel  de  I'Europe*, 

etc. 
2TA  Pont-d-Marcg 

1  'A  Lille 

2  Armentieres 

1  'A  Bailleul 

2  'A  Cassel 


{■)  Postmasters  are  allowed  to  put  on  a  third  horse  at  almost  every  stage  between 
Mohtagne  and  Brest. 


I  ham.i:.,    ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  OSTEND,  THROUGH  BRUSSELS. 

2  'A  Berg  St.  Winox 
1       Dunkerque 
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38 'A  posts* 


Dunkirk,— so  called  from  the  Saxon 
word  Dun  (which  signifies  an  elevated 
and  open  place),  and  Kirk  (likewise  a 
Saxon  word,  which  means  a  church, — 
is  a  pretty  Town,  standing  near  exten- 
sive downs.  St.  Eloi, during  the  seventh 
century,  built  a  small  Church  here;  and 
another  Church,  erected  during  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  embellished  with  a 
modern  Portico,  is  dedicated  to  the 
same  Saint.  The  Roadstead  of  Dunkirk 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe ;  the  Quay 
merits  notice;  and  the  best  Inns  are, 
the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  the  Cheval 
volant,  the  Hotel  de  Flandres,  the 
Hotel  du  Sauvage,  and  the  Hotel  du 
Nord.  Dunkirk  is  supposed  to  contain 
nearly  thirty  thousand  inhabitants. (■) 

ROUTE  FROM  LILLE  TO  OSTEND,  THROUGH 
YPRES. 

2       Wtirneton 

2       Ypres— The  Church  of  St.  Mar- 

fm,  and  the  Canal  of  Boesingen, 

merit  notice. 

2  'A  Dixmude 

3  Ostende  —  See,  in  the  Appendix 

(under  "  Germany,";  the  route 
from  Vienna  through  Ratisbon 
and  Brussels  to  Ostend. 


9'A  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  LILLE  TO  BRUSSELS. 

1  '/2  Pont-a-Tressain 
1 3/4  Tournay 

2  Leuze 

1  Va   Ath 

1  'A  Enghien 

1  7f  Halle 

2  Brussels— See,  in  the  Appendix 

(under  "  Germany,")  the  route 
from  Vienna  through  Ratisbon 
and  Brussels,  to  Ostend. 


12  3/4 


(> )  From  Dunkirk  to  Paris,  through  Amiens, 
s  34  posts;  and  through  St.  Omer,  Arras, 
ind  Tironne,  37  posts. 
'  (•)  Persons  who  go  from  Brussels  to  Paris, 


ROUTE     FROM     PARIS     TO     OSTEND, 
THROUGH   BRUSSELS. 

1  7a  Bourget 

2  Mesnil-Amelot 

1  Dammartin  —  This   place  com- 

mands a  fine  view ;  and  the  ruins 
of  the  Castle  are  picturesque. 

1 3/4  Nanteuil-Haudouin 

i  'A  Levignen 

2  Villers-Cotterets 
1  7,  Verte-Fcuille 

1  7a  Soissons — anciently  called  Sues- 

siones,  is  supposed  to  contain 
8,000  inhabitants.  The  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  ci-devant  Abbey  of 
St.Medard,  where  Louis  le  D6- 
bonnaire  was  confined  by  his 
children,  merit  notice.  The  en- 
virons of  this  City  are  charming. 
An  extra  half-post  is  paid  on 
quitting  Soissons.  Inns,  the 
Lion  rouge,  etc. 

2  Vaurains 

274  Laon—  Prettily  situated  on  the 

summit  of  a  hill. 
2  3/4  Marie 

1  7a  Vervins 

2  7+  La  Capelle 
2       Avesnes 

2  Maubeuge— When  Travellers  arc 
obliged  to  send  for  horses  to 
Donzies,  they  pay,  in  conse- 
quence, an  extra  half-post. 

2  7a  Mons— The  famous  battle  of  Ge- 
mappe,  which  took  place  in 
1792,  was  fought  near  Mons. 
The  Abbey  de  Wautru  merits 
notice. 

1       Casteau 

1  7a  Braine-le-Comte 

2  Halle 

2  Brussels  —There  is  another  road, 
in  distance  34  7,  posts,  from 
Brussels  to  Paris,  through  Va- 
lenciennes. —  Both  roads  are 
chiefly  paved,  and  tolerably 
good;  though,  in  some  places, 
they  want  repair.  (a) 

1  7a  Asche 

1  'A  Alost 

2  Quadrecht 
1  74  Gand 

through  Gemappe,  Valenciennes,  Mons, 
Cambray,  and  St.  Quenlin,  should  visit,  at 
the  last-named  Town,  the  Tunnel  cut  through 
solid  rocks,  and  passing  three  miles  under 
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2  Alteren 

2  Bruges 

2  Oste'nd 


48  3/4  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM   PARIS,   THROUGH  RHEIMS 
AND   SEDAN,  TO  LIEGE. 


12  Vi 


2  74 
l'A 
1  .A 
2 


the   route  from 
Brussels  to  Os- 


2 

2  ya 
i'A 
l'A 
2 'A 


Soissons  —  See 
Paris  through 
tend. 

Braine 

Fismes 

Jonchery 

Rheims— This  town,  anciently  de- 
nominated Durocortorum,  or 
Durocortum,  is  celebrated  for 
being  the  place  in  which  Clovis, 
during  the  year  469,  was  bap- 
tised by  St.  Remy,  and  where 
several  Kings  of  France  have 
subsequently  been  crowned. 
The  Cathedral  of  Rheims  is  a 
venerable  Gothic  pile,  which 
contains  an  ancient  Roman  Sar- 
cophagus, improperly  called  the 
Tomb  of  Jovinus.  The  Porte 
de  Mars,  likewise,  is  ancient ; 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  tri- 
umphal Arch,  erected  in  honour 
of  one  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Town 
amount  to  30,000 ;  and  the  best 
Inn  at  present  (1832)  is  the 
Hotel  de  V Europe.  At  Courta- 
gnon  and  Merit  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rheims,  a  large 
number  of  fossils  are  continually 
discovered.  An  extra  quarter 
of  a  post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Rheims. 

Isle 

Bethel 

Sauce-au-Bois 

Launoy 

Mezieres— An  extra  quarter  of  a 
post  is  paid  on  quilting  this 
town.   A  third  horse  all  the  year 
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between  Rethel  and  Launoy, and 
Launoy  and  Mezieres. 

2  3/4  Sedan— Here  is  a  good  Arsenal 
and  a  Cannon-foundry.  The 
great  Turenne  was  born  here. 
Best  Inns,  la  Croix  d'or/ and  la 
Croix  d'argent. 

3  Palliseux 
2  %  Tellin 
2       Marche 
2       Bonzin 
2      Nandrin 
2      Liege  —  See,    in    the   Appendix 

(under  "  Germany")  the  route 
from  Brussels,  through  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  and  Liege,  to  Spa*(0 


ground,  to  facilitate  the  inland  navigation 
from  Cambray  to  the  Capital.  This  Tunnel, 
one  of  the  most  patriotic  works  of  Napo- 
leon, is  well  ventilated,  lighted  by  means  of 
lamp',  and  usually  provided  with  water 
about  six  feet  deep.  It  admits  one  barge 
only  at  a  time,  towed  by  men,  who  have  a 
commodious  gallery  to  walk  in. 


46  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  STRASBURG, 
THROUGH  CHALONS-SUR-MARNE,  ST. 
DIZIER,  BAR-LE-DUC,  NANCY,  LUNE- 
VILLE,  PHALZBURG,  AND  SAVERNE. 

1  'A  Bondy— This  Town  gives  its  name 

lo  the  neighbouring  forest. 

2  Claye— Between  Paris  arftl  Meaux 

is  a  plain,  famed  for  the  retreat 
of  the  Swiss,  in  1567,  under 
Pfyffer,  who  escorted  Charles 
IX.,  Catherine  de  Medici,  and 
the  ladies  of  her  court,  in  safely 
to  Paris,  by  cutting  his  way 
through  the  army  of  their  ene- 
mies. 

2  Meaux— This  town  stands  in  a 
beautiful  plain,  watered  by  the 
Marne,  and  was  the  first  place 
which  deserted  the  party  of  the 
League,  and  submitted  to  Henry 
IV.  Over  one  of  the  gates  are 
these  words  :—Henricum prima 
agnovi.  Good  cheeses  are  made 
at  Meaux.  Inns,  la  Sirene,  la 
Croix  d'or,  etc. 

1  x/i  St.  Jean 

1  La  F erte-sous-J ouarre—k  small 
Town,  embellished  with  pretty 
walks. 


(0  According  to  the  French  Post-Book  of 
1836,  the  distances  between  Palliseux  and 
Liege  are  as  follows  :  — 

23/4  Tellin 

2  'A  Marche 

2  'A  Bonsaint  or  Bonzin 

2  74  Fraineux 

3  Liege. 


Fraxck. 
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2       La  Ferme-de- Paris 

1  '•/»  Chateau-  Thierry  —  The  birth- 
place of  La  Fontaine.  Inn,  Les 
Mariniers. 

1       Cresancy 

1 3A  Dor  mans— Inn,  ie  Afon  d'or. 

1  Port-d-Binson 

2  Epernay— Famed  for  its  wines. 
2        Jalons 

2  Chalons-sur-Marne— the  ancient 
Duro(7afa/awnMrtt,containstwo 
remarkable  edifices,  the  Cathe- 
dral, built  in  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  ;  but  what  most  merits 
notice  is,  the  Promenade  called 
Le  lard.  Near  this  City,  Attila 
was  defeated  by  the  Franks  and 
Romans.  Best  Inns,  la  Cloche 
d'or,  le  Palais- Royal,  la  Ville 
de  Paris,  la  Croix  d'or,  and  la 
Ville  de  Nancy.  An  extra  quar- 
ter of  a  post  is  paid  on  quitting 
this  town. 

2       La  Chaussee 

2  Vitry-sur-Marne— -built  byFran- 
cis  1. 

2       Long  champ 

i  'A  St.  Dizier—Uere  the  Marne  be- 
comes navigable. 

1  'A  Saudrupt 

1  'A  Bar-le-Duc— Famous    for   sweet- 

meats, trout,  and  excellent  wine. 
Inns,  le  Cygne,  etc. 

2  Ligny 

1        St.  Aubin 

1 3A  Vo?d— Inn,  I'Aiyle  Royal. 

1  'A  Lay-St.-Remy 

1  'A  To ul — The  principal  Church  me- 
rits notice.  The  wines  of  Toul 
are  good. 

i  'A  Vclaine 

1  'A  Nancy  —  This  fine  City  suffered 
cruelly  from  a  battalion  of  Re- 
publicans, who  passed  through 
if  in  1792, and  destroyed  all  the 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  art  they  unfor- 
tunately met  with.  The  Place 
Royale  merits  notice;  as  do  the 
Tombs  of  the  ancient  Dukes  of 
Lorrain,  in  the  ci-devant  Fran- 
ciscan Church.   The  Cloister  of 

(')  A  third  horse  all  the  year  between 
Epernay  and  Jalons. 
Ditto  between  St.Dizier  and  Saudrupt. 
Ditto  between  Saudrupt  and  Bar-le-Duc. 
Ditto  between  Ligny  and  St.  Aubin, 


the  Franciscans  au  bon  Secours 
contains  the  Grave  of  Stanis- 
laus, the  great  embellisher  of 
this  Ci  ly.  The  Theatre  is  pretty, 
and  the  Hotel  de  petit  Paris 
and  the  Hotel  Royal  are  the 
principal  Inns.— An  extra  quar- 
ter of  a  post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Nancy. 

2       Domballe 

1  'A  Lnneville 

1  V+  Benamenil 

2  Blamont 
2       Heming 

1  Sarrebury — Here  the  Sarre  be- 
comes navigable. 

1      Hommarting 

1       Phalzbury 

1  'A  Saverne  —  The  road  over  the 
mountain  of  Saverne  is  much 
celebrated,  and  does  honour  to 
human  industry. 

1  3/4  Wasselonne 

1  'A  Ittenheim 

1  'A  Strasburg 


61    posts.(») 


Strasburg,  anciently  called  Argento- 
raturn,  contains  50,000  inhabitants. 
Its  Cathedral,  denominated  the  Mun- 
ster,  is  a  magnificent  Gothic  Edifice, 
with  embellishments  of  various  ages. 
The  Choir  was  built  during  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  and  escaped  the  mischief 
which  happened  to  this  Church  in  the 
eleventh  Century.  The  Nave  was  re- 
built in  the  twelfth  century.  The  stu- 
pendous Belfry,  begun  in  1229,  was 
not  finished  till  two  hundred  years  af- 
terwards. It  is  a  wonderful  structure, 
four  hundred  and  sixty-one  English  feet 
above  ground :  a  height  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  great  Pyramid  of  Egypt. 
The  Munster  Clock  is  a  masterpiece  of 
the  mechanical  art ;  and  the  interior  of 
the  Church  contains  fine  specimens  of 
Painted  Glass.  The  Mausoleum  of 
Marshal  Saxe,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Thomas;  the  Military  Hospital,  Bar- 
racks, and  Storehouses ;  and  the  wood- 
en Bridge   thrown    over   the   Rhine, 

Ditto  between  Velaine  and  Nancy. 
Ditto  between  Blamont  and  Heming. 
Ditto  between  Saverne  and  Wasselonne. 
A  third    horse    during    the    «ix  winter 
month?,  bctweeu  lltenhcim  and  Strasburg. 
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deserve  notice.  In  the  Arsenal  is  the 
Armour  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Swe- 
den ;  and  on  one  of  the  Islands  formed 
by  the  Rhine  is  an  elegant  Monument, 
erected  by  Napoleon  to  the  memory  of 
General  Desaix.  Strasburg  contains  a 
Public  Library  (open  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,and  Saturdays);  and  a  hand- 
some Theatre,  built  of  stone.  Inns, 
l' Hotel  de  V Esprit;  V Hotel  de  la 
Fleur  ;  V Hotel  du  Poe'le  des  Vigne- 
rons,  etc. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  STRASBURG, 
THROUGH  TROYES,  LANGRES,  VESOUL, 
BELFORT,  AND  BASLE. 

19/,  Troyes— Inns,  V Hotel  du  Mulet, 

etc. 
2  74  Montierame 

1  7a  Vandceuvre 

2  '/»  Bar-sur-Aube— Celebrated  for  its 

wines. 
1  3/4  Colombey 

1  Suzennecourt 

2  Chaumont— The  Front  of  the  Col- 

lege Church  is  admired.     Best 
Inn,  I'Arbre  d'or, 
2       Vesaignes 

2       Lantjres— This  is  the  highest-si- 
tuated Town  in  France.    Several 
Roman    Antiquities    have  been 
found  here;,and  the  Peristyle  of 
the  Choir  of  the  Cathedral  ap- 
pears to  be  the  remains  of  a  Pa- 
gan Tern  pie.    Inns,  I'Etoile,  and 
la  Comete;  the  latter  outside  of 
the  walls. 
1  7a  Griffonottes 
1  7»  Fay-Billot 
1  79  Cintrey 
1  7a  Combeau- Fontaine 
1  7a  Port-sur-Saone 
i  7a  Vesoul— Celebrated  for  its  wines. 
Principal  Inns,  les  Diligences, 
I'Aigle  noir ;  la  Te'te  d'orf    At 
Leugne,  a  Village  to  the  east  of 
Vesoul,  there  is  a  famous  Grotto. 
The  Mineral  Waters  of  Luxuel 
are  only  six  leagues  from  Vesoul, 

1  7»  Calmoutier 

2  Lure— This    Town   is  peculiarly 

situated  on  an  Island  formed  by 
a  pond,  and  surrounded  with 
woods  and  mountains, 

2  74  Champagney 

2      Belfort— A  strong  Town,    Princi- 


pal Inns,  le  Luxembourg;  la 
Villede  Versailles  ;  le  Sauvage. 

2       Chavannes 

2       Alt  kirk 

2  74  Mulhausen 

2  Basle (■)— Frontier-town  of  Swit- 
zerland. See  (under  "Appendix, 
Germany'')  the  route  from  Augs- 
burg to  Conslance,Schaffhauscn, 
and  Basle.  Travellers  ought  to 
avoid  arriving  late  at  night  here, 
lest  the  gates  of  the  town  should 
be  shut. 

1       St.  Louis-sous-Huningue 

1  7»  Gros-Kembs 

2  Bantzenheim 
1  7+  Fessenheim 

1  7a  Neuf-Brisack —  Built    by   Louis 

XIV.    The  Post-house  is  out  of 
the  town. 

2  Markolsheim 
2  74  Frisenheim 

1  7a  Kraft 

2  Strasburg— You  drive  through  the 

beautiful  plains  of  Alsace,  and 
discover,  at  a  great  distance,  the 
Munster-Town  of  Strasburg. 


74  7a  posts, 

ROUTE    FROM    PARIS    TO  BESAN^ON 
THROUGH   LANGRES. 

34  7a  to  Langres—See  "Route  from 
Paris  to  Strasburg,  through 
Troyes." 

1  7a  Lonjeau 

3        Champlitte 

2  3/f  Gray— A  pretty  Town,    Principal 

Inns,  la  Ville  de  Lyon,  and  h 
Chapeau  rouge, 
1  3/4  Bonboillon 

1  7a  Becologne 

2  Besancon 

47  posts. 


Besangon,  anciently  called  Vesentio, 
and  supposed  tocon  tain  30,000  inhabit- 
ants, is  a  large  and  handsome  Town, 
seated  on  the  Doubs,  and  possessing  a 
strong  citadel,  erected  on  a  rock  by 
Louis  XIV.  Here  are  several  remains 
of  antiquity;  the  most  interesting  of 
which  are,  an  Amphitheatre  of  an 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter; 
a  Triumphal  Arch,  and  the  ruins  of  a 
Temple.    Principal  Inns,  I'Hotel  Na- 


Pcrsonswho  like  water-parties  should,  if  possible,  go  down  the  Rhine  to  Strasburg. 
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tional;  I' Hotel  de  France;  etc.  The 
environs  of  this  town  arc  picturesque; 
and  contain  celebrated  Warm  Baths. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  GRENOBLE. 

59 Vi  To  Lyon— See  the  "Route  from 
Paris  to  Lyons,  by  Auxcrre  and 
Autun." 

1  •/»  BronC) 

1       St.  Laurent-des-Mxires 

1  'A  La  Verpilliere 

1  'A  Bourgoin 

1  'A  Eclose 

2  LaFrette 
1  'A  Bives 

1  'A   Yoreppc 

2  Grenoble 


73  'A  posts. 

This  City,  seated  on  the  Isere,  once 
belonged  to  the  Allobroges;  and  Plan- 
eus,  in  a  letter  to  Cicero,  calls  it  Cu- 
laro  ;  but  subsequently  this  name  was 
'changed  to  Gratianopolis,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  erection  of  its  walls  by 
he  Emperor  Gratian,  whence  comes 
the  word  Grenoble.  It  is  supposed  to 
contain  22,000  inhabitants;  and  gave 
(birth  to  Bayard,  the  "Chevalier  sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche,"  whose  Statue 
ornaments  the  College  here,  which 
merits  notice;  as  do  the  Hotel  of  the 
Prefect,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the 
Bridge  thrown  over  the  Drac.  The 
teven  Wonders  in  the  environs  of  Gre- 
noble (which,  by  the  by,  do  not  quite 
Jeserve  their  name),  arc — la  Tour  sans 
venin — la  Fontaine  ardente — la  Mon- 
lagne  inaccessible — les  Cuves  de  Sasse- 
nage — les  Pierres  opthalmiques  de 
Sassenage — la  Manne  de  Briangon — 
ind  la  Grotte  de  N.  D.  de  la  Balme. 

IOUTE  FROM  GRENOBLE  TO  GAP,  LEAD- 
ING TO  mont-genevre;  and  thence 

j  TO  TURIN,  BY  WAY  OF  EMBRUN,  MONT- 
I  DAUPHIN,  AND  BRIANCON. 

2  Vizille— It  is  much  to  be  lament- 
ed that  there  are  are  no  relays  of 
post-horses  on  the  direct  line 

(')  A  third  horse  all  the  year  from  Lyons 
o  Broa ;  but  not  returning. 

Ditto,  from  Bourgoin  to  Eclose;  but  not 
eturoing. 

Between  Eclose  and  I>a  Frette.  a   third 


from  Vizille  to  Briancon  and 
Mont-Genevre;  as  a  fine  Road 
has  been  lately  made  over  this 
Alp,  which  is  considerably  lower 
than  Cenis,  and  provided  with  a 
Convent  for  the  accommodation 
of  Travellers. 
A  third  horse  all  the  year  between 
Grenoble  and  Vizille. 
,  1  LaFrey  —  k  third  and  fourth 
horseall  the  year,  going,  but  not 
returning. 

1  'A  La  Mure—k  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 

1  3A  Souchons—k  third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 

1  3A  Corp*— A  third  horse  all  the  year, 

both  going  and  returning. 

2  La  Guinguette-de-Boyer 
1  'A  Brutinet 

1  Vi  Gap— The  last  Post-House  esta- 
blished on  this  Road  is  at  Gap. 
Principal  Inns,  VHotel  de  La- 
val, and  VHotel  de  Marchand. 


13  posts. 


ROUTE   FROM  GAP  TO  BRIAN£0N,  LEAD- 
ING TO  MONT-GENEVRK  AND  SUZA. 

2       Chorges 
2  3A  Embrun 

2  A  St.  Crepin 

3  Briangon 


10  'A  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  PERPIGNAIf, 
THROUGH    TOULOUSE. 

49      Limoges— See  the  Route  from  Pa- 
ris to  Bordeaux. 
3       Pierre-Buffiere 
1  'A  Magnac 

1  'A  Masse  re 

2  'A  Uzerche 

2       St.  Pardoux 
1  'A  Donzenac 

1  'A  Brive 

2  'A  Cressensac 
2       Souillac 

2  'A  Peyrac 

horse  during  the  six  winter  months,  both 
going  and  returning. 

A  third  and  fourth  horse  throughout  the 
year  from  Voreppe  to  Rives,  but  not  return- 
ing. 
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3 
2 

2  V, 


Pelacoy 

Cahors— anciently  called  Cadur- 
ci.  Here  are  some  remains  of  a 
Roman  Amphitheatre. 

Madeleine 

Caussade 

Montauban— A  handsome  Town, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Tarn, 
and  containing  25,000  inhabit-" 
ants.  The  best  Inns  are  I  Ho- 
tel de  France  ;  le  grand  Soleil; 
and  le  Tapis  verd.  An  extra 
quarter  of  a  post  is  paid  on  quit- 
ling  Montauban. 
2  74  Canals 

1  V4  St.  Jory 

2  7+  Toulouse 

90  3/4  posts. 


This  City,  watered  by  the  Garonne, 
and  anciently  called  Tolosa,  contains 
55,500  inhabitants.  It  was  once  the 
Capital  of  a  Celtic  Tribe,  called  the  Tec- 
tosagae  :  they  were  among  those  Gauls 
who  pillaged  Rome  under  Brennus,  and 
attempted,  some  time  after,  to  plunder 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Under 
Augustus,  Tolosa  became  a  Roman  Co- 
lony, and  was  subsequently  celebrated 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences.  The 
Church  of  La  Daurade,  now  in  ruins,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Temple  conse- 
crated to  Apollo;  and  the  rich  Temple 
of  Minerva,  which  was  sacked  by  the 
Consul  Servilius  Caepio,  stood  at  Tolosa. 
Remains  may  still  be  seen  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre about  two  miles  from  the  Town ; 
and  the  Bridge  which  forms  a  junction 
between  Toulouse  and  the  Faubourg  de 
Saint  Cyprien,  is  an  elegant  edifice,  ter- 
minated by  a  triumphal  Arch,  con- 
structed according  to  the  designs  of 
Mansart.  The  Bridge  is  eight  hundred 
and  ninety  feet  long,  and  remarkably 
wide.  Toulouse  stands  in  afine  country, 
embellished  with  a  distant  view  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  is  furnished  with  good 
Inns,  V Hotel  Baichere,  etc. 

( ' )  Postmasters  are  authorised  to  put  on  a 
third  horse  at  every  stage  between  Limoges 
and  Grizolles  ;  and,  al  Souillac,  the  Post- 
master is  authorised  to  add  a  pair  of  oxen  to 
every  four-wheeled  carriage,  going  either  to 
Peyrac  or  Cressensac ;  charging  three  francs, 
drink  money  for  the  driver  inclusive. 


17. 
17. 

2  7. 


17* 
1 


To  the  disgrace  of  human  nature,  Ca- 
las,  an  innocent  man,  was  broken  alive 
upon  the  wheel,  in  thisTown,  during  the 
18th  century,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three 
years. 

1 7»  Castanet— An  extra  quarter  of  a 
post  is  paid  from  Toulouse  to 
Castanet. 
Baziege 
Villefranche 

Castclnaudary — This    Town    is 
near  the  Great  Canal  of  Langue- 
doc— Inns,  Notre-Dame,  etc. 
Ville-pinte 
Alzonne 

2  74  Carcassonne— In  the  Upper-town  is 
a  Castle,  which  contains  some 
old  Law-deeds,  written  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner  upon  the  bark  of 
trees.  Principal  Inns,  I'Hdtel  de 
VAnge;  V Hotel  de  St.  Jean,  and 
I' Hotel  de  petit  Paris. 
2       Barbeirac 

1  'A  Moux— ThisTown  stands  in  a  plain 

covered  with  olives,  vines,  corn, 
and  mulberry-trees,  and  encir- 
cled by  barren  rocks. 

2  Cruscades 

2  7+  Narbonne— ThisTown  contiguous 
to  an  ancient  Canal,  made  by  the 
Romans,is  known  to  have  existed 
three  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Marius  established 
a  Colony  here,  a.  u.  c.  636 ;  and 
the  place,  in  consequence,  was 
called  Narbo  Martins;  and  gave 
its  name  to  the  whole  tract  of 
country  extending  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Pyrenees.  Caesar  establish- 
eda  new  Colony  here.  lnns,l'H6- 
tel  de  Daurade,  la  Poste,  etc. 

Sigean 

Fitou 

Salces 

Perpignan— the  Great  Church  de- 
serves notice.  Best  Inn,  VHotel 
des  Ambassadeurs. 


27a 

2 

174 
2 


118  posts.(') 


A  third  horse,  all  the  year,  between  Ville- 
franeheandCastelnaudary ;  for  the  six  winter 
months  between  Castelnaudary  and  Ville- 
pinte  ;  ditto,  between  Carcassonne  and  Bar- 
beirac; and  all  the  year  between  Narbonne 
and  Perpignan. 


France.  J  ROUTES  FROM  PARIS  TO  LA  ROCHELLE,  etc. 


ROITR  FROM  PARIS  TO  LA  ROCIIELLE, 
THROUGH  CHARITIES,  TOURS,  AM)  POI- 
TIERS. 

2  7i   Versailles 

2       Coignieres 

17f  Bambouillet— Here  is  a  strong 
Castle,  in  which  Francis  I.  ex- 
pired 

1  'A  Epernon 

1  Maintenon 

2  «/4  Chartres— anciently  called  Car- 

dites. The  Cathedral  and  its 
Belfry  are  worth  seeing.  Inns, 
le  Grand  Monarque,  etc. 

2       Za  Bourdiniere 

2       Bonne  val 

2       Chdteaudun 

1  7a  CJoye 

2  Pezou 

1  7a  Fcnrfdwe 

1 3/j  iVewue  Sf.  Amand 
1 3A  Chdteau-Regnault 

2  Monnoye 
i  7+  Tours 

2  Montbazon 

1  Sorigny 

2  Sf.  jjfaur* 
2  Ormes 

1  7a  Ingrande 
1        Chdtellerault 
1        Barresde-Nintre 
i       Z«  Tricherie 

1  C7an 

2  Poitiers 

1  Croutelle 

2  7a  Lusignan 

1  7a   Villcdieu-diirPerron 

2  Sf.  Maixent 
1  74  Xa  Crec/ie 

1  7a  Niort— This  Town  has  a  GoMfc 
Church,  which  was  built  by  the 
English.  Principal  Inns,  Ze  itof- 
*m  de  Bourgogne;  les  Trois  Pi- 
geons; V Hotel  de  la  PaAx,  etc. 
Niort  is  said  to  contain  15,000 
inhabitants. 

1  7a  Frontcnay 

1  ■/■  Mauze 

*       Za  Laigne 

13A   Nuaille 


•)  A  third  horse  all  the  year  between  Mon- 
noye and  Tours. 

Diito,  for  six  months,  between  Tours  and 
Ormes. 

Ditto,  all  the  year,  between  Poitiers  and 
Lusignan. 


54  a 

1  7a  Grolaud 

1  La  Rochelle— Hereare  the  remains 
of  a  celebrated  Dike,  which  was 
constructed  by  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu. La  Rochelle  contains 
15,000  inhabitants;  its  Harbour 
is  safe  and  commodious;  —  and 
its  principal  Inns  arc,  V  Hotel  des 
Ambassadeurs  ;  les  Trois  Chan- 
deliers;!'Hotel  des  Princes,elc. 
The  road  through  Tours  and 
Orleans  to  Rochelle  is  62  posts, 
and  that  by  way  of  Vendome, 
Tours,  Poitiers,  Niort,  and 
Saintes,  69  posts  and  a  half.  (•) 


61 7a    posts. 

ROUTE  FROM   PARIS  TO  CHERBOURG , 
THROUGH  CAEN. 

1       Courbevoie 

1 5ft  St.  Germain-en- Laye 

1  f/i  Triel 

1  Meulan 

2  Mantes 

1  7a  Bonnier es 

2  Pucy 

2  Evreux— This  Town  is  called,  by 
Ptolemy,  Mediolanum  Aulerco- 
rum— but,  some  centuries  after- 
wards, its  name  was  changed  to 
Civitas  Ebroicorum.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  the  Faubourgs 
of  Evreux  is  seen  the  splendid 
Chateau  of  Navarre;  so  called 
from  having  been  built  by  Jane, 
Queen  of  that  country.  This 
Chateau,  which  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Dukes  of  Rouillon,  is  cele- 
brated for  having  been  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine, and  now  belongs  to  the 
family  of  her  Son,  the  late  Prince 
Eugene  of  Leuchtenberg.  it  is  a 
princely  mansion,  surrounded 
by  extensive  woods  and  noble 
sheets  of  water. 

Evreux  contains  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  several 
Inns. 

Ditto,  all  the  year,  between  La  Creche  and 
La  Laigne. 

Ditto,  during  the  six  winter  months,  be- 
tween La  Laigne  and  Nuaille". 
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2  74  La  Commander ie 

2       La  Riviere-Thibouville 

1  'A  Ze  Marche-neuf 

1  V4  L'Hotellerie 
1 3/4  Lisieux 

2  Estreez 

1  3/4  Mouif 

2  Caen— A   large  City,  containing 

36,000  inhabitants,  is  seated  at 
theconfluenceoftheriversOdon 
and  Orne,  and  remarkable  for 
being  the  burial-place  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  of  England;— 
whose  Tomb  is  in  the  Church 
of  Saint  Etienne.  The  Steeples 
of  this  Church  deserve  notice; 
as  does  the  ancient  Abbaye  aux 
Hommes,  now  a  Boyal  College. 
The  Abbaye  aux  Dames  was 
built  by  William  the  Conqueror 
and  his  Queen  Matilda.  Some  of 
the  Churches  contain  beautiful 
Stained  Glass ;  and  the  Basin  of 
the  River,  below  the  Town,  is 
magnificent.  Principal  Inns, 
VHotel  d'Angleterre,  I' Hotel 
d'Espagne,  VHotel  de  la  Vic- 
toire,  and  VHotel  de  la  Place- 
Royale.  This  is  a  cheap  and  eli- 
gible City  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. An  extra  quarter  of  a 
post  is  paid  on  quitting  Caen.  (■) 

1  7a  Bretteville  V  Orgueilleuse 

2  Bayeux 

1  7»  Vaubadon 

2  7»  Saint  L6 — Inn,  le  Soleil  levant. 
1 3/4  St.  Jean  Day 

1  7a  Carentan 

1 7»  Saint e  Mere-Eglise 

2  Valognes 

2  7,  Cherbourg  —  The  improvements 
made  in  this  Harbour  by  Napo- 
leon highly  merit  notice.  Inns, 
VHotel  d'Angleterre  ;  Hotels 
de  France,  de  Londres,  du 
Nord,  du  Grand  Monarque, 
and  de  la  Baraque. 


44  7a    posts. 


(>)  At  Tile  de  Plaisance,  near  Caen,  Public 
salt  and  fresh  water  Baths  were  established 
in  1833,  with  comfortable  Apartments,  and 
a  good  Restaurant. 

(»j  A  third  horse,  during  the  six  winter 
months,  between  Rennes  and  Plflan. 


ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  L  ORIENT, 
THROUGH  RENNES. 
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Rennes— See  the  "  Route  from 
Paris  to  Brest." 
2      Mordelles 

2  72  Plelan 

3  Ploermel 

1  Roc-St.-Andre 

2  Pont-Guillemet 

274  Vannes — supposed  to  stand  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Dariori- 
gum, — is  situated  near  the  Celtic 
Monuments  of  Carnac,  which 
ought  not  to  escape  a  Stranger's 
notice.  Inns,  le  Dauphin,  le 
Lion  d'or,  and  the  Hotel  de 
France. 

2  Auray — Near  this  Town  is  a  ci- 
devant  Chartreuse,  which  me- 
rits notice. 

2       Landevan 

1  7a  Hennebon 

1  7a  L 'Orient  —  This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  Towns  in  France.  It 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Scorff,  and  was  built  by  the 
French  Eastlndia  Company.  Its 
Port  lies  at  the  extremity  of  a 
small  shallow  Bay,  behind  the 
Island  of  St.  Michel.  —  Inns, 
VHotel  de  Commerce,  VHotel 
de  France,  etc. 


64  3/4  posts.(*) 


ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  NANTES. 

10  74  Dreux— See  the  Route  from  Paris 

to  Brest. 
1  7a  Morvillette 

1  Chdteau-neuf 

2  7a  La  Louppe 
2  7a  Regmalard 
2       Belleme 

2       St.  Come  de-Vaiz 

1  7a  Bonnetable 

2  Savigne 

1  72  Le  Mans  —  This  Town,  watered 
by  the  Sarthe,  contains  above 


Ditto,  the  whole  year,  between  Pieian  and 
Ploermel. 

Ditto,  during  the  six  winter  months,  be- 
tween Ploermel  and  St.  Andre. 

Ditto,  the  whole  year,  between  St.  Andrt 
and  Vannes. 
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18,000  inhabitants:  its  name  is 
derived  from  the  Celtic  word 
Maen,  a  stone  ;  and  a  huge  mo- 
numental stone  may  still  be 
seen  here,  joined  to,  though  not 
inserted  in,  the  west  end  of  the 
Cathedral,  which  is  a  fine  Gothic 
edifice,  begun  during  the  ninth 
century,  and  finished  in  1477. 
Not  far  from  Mans  are  remains 
of  an  Amphitheatre.  Inns,  le 
Croissant ;  le  Dauphin;  and  la 
Boulc  d'or. 
Guecelard 
Foulletourte 

'A  La  Flee  he 

'/a  Durtal 
Suette 

'A  Angers— This  is  a  large  Town, 
seated  on  the  Mayenne,  and 
containing  35,000  inhabitants. 
Inns,  la  Boule  d'or ;  le  Lion 
d'or;  and  le  Cheval  blanc. 

'A  St.  Georges 
Champtoce 

'A  Varades 

3/4  Ancenis 

'/<  Oudon 

3/4  La  Sailleraye 

3/i  Nantes 


49 'A  posts. 


Nantes,  the  Condivicnum  of  the 
Romans,  and  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able cities  in  France,  contains  80,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  built  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Eudre  and  Sevres,  and  has 
twelve  Bridges,  most  of  which  are  hand- 
some, as  likewise  are  its  streets  and 
Squares.  It  contains  a  pretty  Theatre ; 
and  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  a  modern 
building,  does  honour  to  its  Architect. 
Nantes  seems  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  Namnetes,  to  whom  it  belonged 
in  times  past.  Inns,  VHotel  de  France, 
VHotel  des  Etrangers,  etc.  An  exlra 
quarter  of  a  post  is  paid  on  quilting 
this  City. 

(0  A  third  horse  all  the  year  between 
Nantes  and  Gesvres. 

Ditto,  during  the  six  winter  months,  be- 
tween La  Croix-Blanche  and  Novay. 

Ditto,  during  the  six  winter  month?,  be- 
tween Bout-de-Landc  and  Rcnnes. 


ROUTE  FROM  NANTES,  TI1R0UGH  RENNES, 
TO  ST.  MALO. 

1  74  Gesvres 

1  'A  La  Croix-Blanche 

2  Nozay 
1  «A  Derval 

1  'A  Breharaye 

2  Roudun 

2       Bout-de-Lande 
2       Rennes 
2  7a  Hede 

2  7a  Saint  Pierre-de-Plesguen 
1  7a  Chateau-neuf 

1  7a  St.  Malo— An  exlra  half  post  is 
paid  if  the  tide  be  high. 

22  7+  posts.(«) 


Saint  Malo,  situated  in  the  Peninsula 
formerly  denominated  Aaron,  is  built 
upon  a  rock  encompassed  by  sea,  and 
communicating  with  the  shore  by  a 
Causeway,  called  the  Sillon. 

The  Port,  which  lies  between  the 
Town,  the  Dyke,  and  the  land,  is  spa- 
cious and  safe ;  but  not  easy  of  access; 
owing  to  several  rocks  which  surround 
it. 

The  Town  was  founded  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Alelh,  who,  being  exposed, 
in  the  eighth  century,  to  the  attacks 
of  pirates,  took  refuge  on  the  rock  of 
Aaron,  which  could  more  easily  be  de- 
fended. 

The  Ramparts  and  Public  Walks 
command  a  fine  prospect.  Inns,  VHo- 
tel de  France,  VHotel  des  Voyageurs, 
VHotel  du  Commerce,  etc. 

ROUTE  FROM   PARIS  TO  PLOMBIERES. 

217;  Chalons-sur-Marne.  See  "  Route 
from  Paris  to  Strasburg,  through 
Chalons-sur-Marne." 

2       La  Chaussee 

2  Vitry-sur-Marne— Inns,  VEpee 
royale  ;  la  Croix  d'or  ;  etc. 

2      Longchamp 

1  7a  St.  Dizier 

1  72  Saudrupt— A  thirdhorsethrough- 

A  third  horse,  all  the  year,  between  Rennes 
and  Hede. 

Ditto,  during  the  six  winter  months  be 
tween  Hede  and  Chateau-neuf ;  andalHhe 
year  between  Chateau-neuf  and  St.  Malo. 

46. 
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out  the  year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 

1 '/»  Bar-le-Duc  —  A  third  horse, 
throughout  the  year,  going  and 
returning. 

2       Ligny 

2  7a  Houdelaincourt 

2  "A  Domremy  —  A  third  horse, 
throughout  the  year,  going  and 
returning. 

1  7a  Neufchdteau 

2  Houecourt 
2  74  Mirecourt 

2  7j  Darnieulle—A  third  horse  for  the 
six  winler  months,  going  and 
returning. 

174  Epinal 

2  Xertigny— A  third  horse  through- 
out the  year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 

i  7»  Plombieres  —  A  third  horse, 
throughout  the  year,  going  and 
returning. 


51  7a  posts. 

Plombieres,  a  pretty  town,  seated  on 
the  Angronne,  between  two  steep  Hills, 
and  reputed  to  contain  1,200  inhabit- 
ants, is  Tamed  for  its  Warm  Mineral 
Waters,  and  Baths. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  BARREGES  AND 
BAGNERES. 

77  3/4  Bordeaux  —  See  "Route  from 
Paris  to  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne." 

1  V4  Bouscaut—A  third  horse  for  the 
six  winter  months,  going  and 
returning. 

1 3/4  Castres 

1  7a  Cerons 

1  7a  Langon—A  third  horse,  for  the 

six  winter  months,  going  and 
returning. 

2  Bazas — A  third  horse,  through- 

out the  year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 

2  %  Captieux—A  third  horse  through- 
out the  year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 

2  Poteau — A  third  and  fourth  horse 
throughout  the  year,  going  and 
returning. 

(«)  Pau  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce 
in  Hams  (improperly  called  hams  of  Ba- 
yonne\  and  smoked  Legs  of  Geese.   The 


115  74  posts. 

Barreges,  situated  in  a  mountainous 
country,  and  containing  about  700  in- 
best  Inns  here  are,  Le  Grand  Cerf,  and 
L' Hotel  de  France. 


2  7a  Roquefort — A  third  horse,  for  the 
six  winter  months,  both  going 
and  returning. 

1  7a  Caloy 

1  7»  Mont-de-Marsan— Inns, I'Etoile, 

and  la  Providence.  A  third  and 
fourth  horse,  throughout  the 
year,  going  and  returning. 

2  7a  Aire— A  third  horse,  throughout 

the  year,  going  and  returning. 
2       Garlin—A  third  horse,  through- 
out the  year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 

1  '/a  Auriac— A  third  horse,  through- 

out the  year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 

2  7a  Pau — A  third  horse,  throughout 

the  year,  going  and  returning. 
Pau,  the  birth-place  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  contains  about 
11,000  inhabitants;  and  the 
Cradle  of  the  King,  made  with 
the  shell  of  a  large  tortoise,  to- 
gether with  his  Statue  in  marble 
(and  a  strong  likeness),  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  now  decaying 
Palace  where  he  was  born.  Pro- 
visions at  Pau  are  abundant  and 
cheap;  Lodging-houses  good; 
and,  if  taken  by  the  half-year,  a 
large  and  commodious  apart- 
ment may  be  hired  for  six  hun- 
dred francs;  the  society  also  is 
good;  and  the  situation  of  the 
town  lovely. (■) 

3  Lestelle—A  third  horse,  through- 

out the  year,  going  and  return- 
ing. 

2  Lourdes— Inns,  la  Clef  d'or  ;  le 
Lion  d'or  ;  and  les  Pyrenees. 

2  7a  Pierre/it te  —  A  third  ho\rse, 
throughout  the  year,  going,  but 
not  returning.    Inn,  la  Poste. 

2  Zuz — A  third  and  fourth  horse, 
throughout  the  year,  going  and 
returning.  Inn,  Cazaux's  Hotel. 

1  Barreges  —  A  third  and  fourth 
horse,  throughout  the  year,  go- 
ing and  returning. 
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habitants,  has  long  been  famed  Tor  the 
efficacy  of  its  mineral  waters,  in  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  rheumatic  affections, 
and  gunshot  wounds:  but  the  barren- 
ness of  the  soil  by  which  it  is  surround- 
ed, and  the  host  of  Cripples  who  are  its 
occasional  visitors,  render  this  Town  a 
melancholy  abode. 

Eight  posts  and  a  half  from  Barreges 
is  Bag neres  de  Bigorre,  a  small  town, 
seated  on  the  Adour,  and  celebrated 
for  its  Mineral  Waters  and  warm  Baths; 
which  were  held  in  high  estimation  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  and  still  retain 
great  celebrity.  Spring  and  Autumn 
are  the  seasons  when  Invalids  frequent 
Barreges  and  Bagneres.  The  latter  is 
furnished  with  good  but  high-priced 
lodgings :  provisions,  however,  are 
cheap;  and  for  a  well-cooked  dinner, 
sufficient  for  two  masters  and  two  ser- 
vants, the  usual  charge  is  three  francs. 

From  Bagneres  an  interesting  excur- 
sion may  be  made  into  the  Pyrenees 
(partly  on  horseback,  and  partly  in 
chaises-d-porteurs),  through  the  fertile 
Valley  ofCampan  to  Grip— Barreges 
— Luz —  St.  Sauveur  (a  small  but 
sweetly-situated  village,  composed  en- 
tirely of  Lodging-houses)  —  Gavarnic, 
particularly  worth  notice,  on  account 
of  its  romantic,  picturesque,  and  sub- 
lime scenery— and  thence  back  to  Luz 
i — and  by  Pierrefitte,  and  Cauterets 
(another  Watering-place,  which  is  much 
frequented),  through  Lourdes  to  Ba- 
gneres. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  BERLIN  AND  ST. 
PETERSBURG. 

(Given  on  the  authority  of  ihe  "  Livre  des 
Postes de  France  tour  l'an  1836") 

Posts  of 
ance. 

1  "A  from  Paris  to  Bondy 

2  Claye 
2      Meaux 
1  7»  St.  Jean  les-deux-Jumeaux 

1  La  Ferte-sous-J  ouarre 

2  La  Ferme-de- Paris 
1  y2  Chateau-Thierry 
1       Cresancy 
1  V4  Dormans 

1  Porl-a-Binson 

2  Epernay 
2  Jalons 

2  Chdlons-sur-Marne 

2  Somme-  Yesle 

2  Orbeval 


1  'A 


2 

2 

I7i 

17a 

174 
2  7, 


2% 


1 
2 

2  74 
17, 


2 
2 

1% 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 


7a 

3  7a 

3 
3 
3 
2 


St.  Menehould 
Clermont-en-Argonne — A  horse 

extra  all  the  year,  going  and 

returning. 
Domballe — An  extra  horse  for 

the  six  winter  months,  going 

and  returning. 
Verdun 
Manheule— An  extra  horse  for 

the  six  winter  months. 
Harville 
Mars-la-Tour 
Gravelotte 
Mentz  — An  extra   horse  from 

MentztoGravelotte  throughout 

the  year,  but  not  returning. 
Courcelles-Chaussy — An  extra 

horse  for  the  six  winter  months, 

going  and  returning. 
Fouligny 
St.  Avoid 
Forbach 
Sarrebruck — Hence,  to  Polan- 

gen,  Postmasters  calculate  the 

distance,  from  post  to  post,  in 

German  miles — one  of  which 

is  about  equal  to  one  French 

post. 
Rorbach 
Hombourg 
Bruchmuhlbach 
Landstuhl 
Kaisers-Lautern 
Sembach 
Standenbuhl 
Kirkeim-Boland 
Alzey 
Woerstadt 
Niderulm 
Mayence 
Hattersheim 
Francfort 
Hanau 
Gelnhausen 
Saalmiinster 
Schliichthern 
Neuhof 
Fuld 
Hunfeld 
Buttlar 
Wach 
Marksuhl 
Eisenach 
Gotha 
Erfurt 
Weimar 
Eckartsberge 
Naumburg 


5*8 


2 

Weissenfels 

2 

Liitzen 

2 'A 

Leipzig 

2 

Crensitz 

2 

Duben 

2 

Schmiedebery 

2 'A 

Wittenberg 

2 

Kroppstadt 

2 'A 

Trenenbrietzen 

2-A 

Belitz 

23/4 

Potsdam 

2 

Zehlendorf 

2 

Berlin 

3 

Vogelsdorf 

3V4 

Muncheberg 

2  74  Seelow 

2-A 

Custrin 

3-A 

Balz 

3 

Landsberg 

3V4 

Friedeberg 

27* 

Woldenberg 

2 

Hoczeit 

2 

Schloppe 

2 

Rouschendorf 

2  7a 

Deutsch-Crone 

2 

Freudenfiehr 

2  7a 

Jastrow 

3  74 

Pcterswalde 

3 

Schlochau 

2 

Konitz 

3  74  Kosaboude 

4  7a  Kyschau 

3 

Shoeneck 

4 

Praust 

17a 

Dantzig 

4  7a 

Nickelswalde 

7  7a 

Stouthof 

3  7a 

Kahlberg 

3 

Poulsky 

2 

Neatief 

2 

Pillau 

2 

Fischhausen 

2 

Widitten 

3  74 

Konigsburg 

3  7a 

Mulsen 

3 

Sarkau 

3  7a 

Rositten 

3'A 

Nidden 

4 

Schwarzort 

3 

Memel 

3 

Mimmersat 

1 

Polangen 

248    ] 

30StS. 

Versts  of 

Russia. 

27 

Oberbartau 

28 

Tadeyken 

APPENDIX. 

25  7a 

19 

23  7a 

29 

29 

24 

28  7a 

21 
19 
11 
15 
18 
20 
21 
19 
20 
20 
18 
22 
24 
25 
23 
28 
25 
25 
21 
22 
12 
17 
22 
20 
15 

22  7a 
29 

22% 

19  7a 
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Gross-Drogen 

Schrundern 

Trauenburg 

Bechhoff 

Doblen 

Mitau 

Oley 

Riga 

Neuenmulhen 

Hilekensfehr 

Engelhartshoff 

Ropp 

Lentzenhoff 

Wolmar 

Stakeln 

Gulben 

Teinitz 

Kuikatz 

Uddern 

Dorpat 

Iggafer 

Torma 

Nennal 

Ranna-Pungern 

Klein-Pungern 

Jewe 

Fokenhoff 

Waivara 

Narva 

Jamburg 

Opolie 

Tschirkowitz 

Kaskowa 

Kiepna 

Strelna 

St.  Petersburg 


830    versts. 


The  road  from  Berlin  to  St.  Peters- 
burg is  excellent;  and  persons  travel- 
ling post  may  accomplish  this  journey- 
in  twelve  days,  without  difficulty. 

ROUTE    FROM  PARIS  TO   HAMBURG   AND 
STOCKHOLM. 

Posts  of 
France . 

37  74  Brussels  —  See    "  Route    from 

Havre-de-Grace  toParis,through 

Rouen   and   St.  Germain  -  en- 

Laye." 

1  74  Vilvorte 

1  7a  Mechlin  (Malines) 

2  3/4  Anvers 
2  74  Gooring 
1 3/4  Grotzundert 
2      Breda 
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2  V,  Mordyck 

1  '/a  Dordrecht — Travellers  go  pari 

of  the   way  to  Dordrecht  by 
water. 

2  •/■  Rotterdam 

3  The  Hague 
2  74  Leyden 

2       Haarlem 
2       Amsterdam 

2  '/a  Naarden 

3  7+  Amersfoort 

2  Foorf/iutsen 

3  7;  Appeldoorn 

2  Deventer 
//o/fen 

Almclo 

Oofmarsum 

iVord/torn 

Lingen 

//aze/imen 

Loeningen 

Cloeppenbury 

Wildeshausen 

Breme 

Ottersberg 

Rotenberg 

Tostadt 

Haarburg 

Hamburg— Hence  to  Stockholm, 
Postmasters  calculate  the  dis- 
tance from  post  to  post,  in  Ger- 
man Miles. 
72  Altona 

3  7i  Ulzburg 

2  7»  Brimstedt 

3  Neumunster 
2       Nor  tor  f 

2  7a  Rendsborg 

3  7a  Sehleswig' 

4  7a  Flensburg 
2  7a  Apenrade 

2  'A  Hadersleben 

2       Jlrwesund 

2      Assens— It  is  necessary  to  cross 

the  Little  Bell,  in  order  to  reach 

this  Town. 

5  Odensee 
4       Nyborg 

4  Korsoer  —  It  is  necessary  to 
cross  the  Great  Belt,  in  order 
to  reach  this  Town. 

4      Soroc 


8  7. 
3 

2  74 
2 

2  7; 

2  7a 

2 
2 
3 
4 

3  /a 

2  7a 

3  74 

3 'A 


A  Osteedt 
A  Ilangcreck 

Jlelsingoer 

llelsingborg — It  is  necessary  to 
cross  the  Sound,  in  order  to 
reach  this  Town. 

Engelholm 

Laholm 

llalmstadt 

Quatsibo 

Jonkoping 

Grenna 

Skeninge 

Linkioping 

Norkoping 
7a  Telge 
2  7a  Stockholm 

231    posts. 

This  Route  is  given  on  the  Authority 
of  the  Livre  des  Postes  de  France  for 
1836:  a  book  which,  as  has  been  al- 
ready said,  is  published  every  year  by 
the  Government,  for  the  information  of 
Travellers. 


3 
3 
2 

10 
6 
3 
6 
3 
4 
7 


FRENCH  STEAM-BOATS, 
NOT  ALREADY   MENTIONED. 

On  the  Loire.— \  Steamer  goes  from 
Nantes  to  Orleans  three  limes  a-week, 
returning  on  the  alternate  days;  and 
touching  at  all  the  considerable  Towns 
en  route,  to  receive  or  land  Passen- 
gers. 

On  the  Garonne. — A  Steamer  goes 
from  Bordeaux  daily  up  the  river,  to 
Marmande  and  Langon  ;  and  another 
down  the  river,  returning  daily. 

On  the  Rhone. — A  Steamer  goes  from 
Lyons  to  Avignon  every  Thursday  and 
Saturday,  in  thirteen  hours,  starting  at 
five  in  the  morning.    Fare,  20  francs. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that 
Steam-boals  on  the  11  hone  do  not  con- 
vey carriages;  and  this  is  an  inconve- 
nience usually  attached  to  Steam-boats 
on  the  rivers  in  France. 

A  Steam-packet  goes  from  Toulon  to 
Corsica  twice  a-week ;  touching  at 
Ajaccio  andBaslia. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Money  of  Switzerland.— Price  of  Post-horses.— Prices  charged  by  Voiturins.— Most  advan- 
tageous way  of  seeing  Switzerland.-  Geneva.— Arrival  and  departure  of  Letter-couriers.— 
Expense  of  Living  at  Geneva.— Diligences.— Route  going  post  from  Jougnc  to  St.  Maurice— 
from  Geneva  to  Lausanne— from  Les  Rousses  to  Nyon— from  Geneva,  by  the  Simplon,  to 
Milan.— New  Road  over  Splugcn— from  Como  by  Splngen  to  Zurich. -New  Road  over  the 
Braglio  to  Innspruck.-Road  by  the  Finstermunz  to  Botzen.— Passage  of  St.  Gothard.— Pas- 
sage of  the  Grand  St.  Bernard.— Ancient  Alpine  Roads. 


MONEY  OF   SWITZERLAND. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Livres  and  Batz : 
one  Swiss  Livre  being  ten  Batz ;  and 
one  Batz  three  sous  of  France.  The  old 
Louis  d'or,  the  Napoleon,  and  the  other. 
French  coins,  are  what  pass  best 
throughout  Switzerland. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES. 

Every  Draught-horse,  per  post  (two 
leagues),  ten  Batz— every  Postilion,  five 
Batz — every  char-a-banc  or  cabriolet 
furnished  by  a  Postmaster,  five  Batz. 

Every  char-a-banc  conveying  from 
one  to  three  persons,  must  have  two 
horses  and  one  postilion  ;  but  if  it  con- 
vey four  persons,  it  must  have  three 
horses  and  one  postilion — Cabriolets, 
or  other  carriages,  with  two  places  only 
for  passengers,  and  conveying  one  or 
two  persons,  must  have  two  horses  and 
one  postilion  —  Cabriolets,  or  other 
carriages  (with  four  places)  mounted  on 
two  or  four  wheels,  and  conveying  from 
one  to  four  persons,  must  have  three 
horses  and  one  postilion— Close  car- 
riages a  brancards  (with  one  outside 
place),  conveying  from  one  to  three 
persons,  must  have  three  horses  and 
one  postilion ;  and  if  there  be  more 
than  three  persons  conveyed  in  any  of 
these  carriages,  the  fourth  person  must 
pay  ten  Batz  per  post — Berlines,  or  Li- 
monieres,  with  an  outside  seat  before, 
and  another  behind,  and  conveying 
from  one  to  three  persons,  must  have 
four  horses  and  two  postilions :  if  they 
convey  from  four  to  six  persons,  they 
must  have  six  horses  and  two  posti- 
lions ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  six 
persons  conveyed  in  these  carriages, 
every  person  beyond  that  number  must 
pay  ten  Batz  per  post. — A  Limoniere 
having  no  outside  seat,  and  conveying 


one  person  only,  must  have  three  horses 
and  one  postilion.  One  child,  if  not 
above  six  years  old,  is  considered  as  a 
nonentity ;  and  two  children,  under 
six  years  old.  as  one  passenger. 

Post-houses,well  provided  with  horses 
and  drivers,  are  now  established  on  all 
the  great  roads  of  Switzerland  leading 
to  the  Simplon,  and  in  several  other 
parts  of  the  Cantons.  The  magnificent 
road  from  Couvey  to  Neufchatel,  by  the 
Jura  Mountains,  was  made  about  the 
year  1819.  Another  new  road  is  mak- 
ing from  Lucerne  to  Zurich,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  dangerous  passage  of  the 
Allris ;  and  a  Post  road  was  opened,  in 
1824,  from  St.  Gall  and  the  Thurgovie, 
and  from  Zurich  and  the  Lake  of  Wal- 
lenstadt,  to  the  base  of  Splugen,  and 
over  that  stupendous  Alp  to  Bellinzona. 

Persons  who  wish  to  travel  envoitu- 
rin  may  always  hire  draught-horses  of 
SwissVoiturins :  who  commonly  charge, 
per  day,  from  eight  to  ten  francs  a 
horse,while  travelling;  and  three  francs 
a-day  for  each  driver;  and  on  days  of 
rest  half-price.  Swiss  Voiturins  like- 
wise charge,  for  the  return  of  horses  to 
the  place  where  they  were  hired,  eight 
or  nine  francs  a-day  per  horse ;  but 
nothing  for  the  driver.  Saddle-horses 
and  Mules  may  be  hired,  in  every  part 
of  Switzerland,  for  about  an  e"cu-neuf 
per  day.— But  the  most  advantageous 
manner  of  seeing  this  country  is  to 
travel  on  foot ;  a  plan  so  commonly 
adopted,  that  the  Foot-passenger  is  as 
well  received,  even  at  the  best  Inns,  as 
if  he  came  in  a  splendid  equipage.  The 
expense  incurred  by  travelling  on  foot 
through  Switzerland  seldom  exceeds 
five  shillings  of  English  money  per  day 
for  each  Traveller:  half-a-crown  being, 
on  an  average,  the  price  of  a  table  d'hote 
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supper,  wine  and  lodging  inclusive; — 
and  Pedestrians  should  make  supper 
their  principal  meal.(') 

GENEVA. 

ARRIVAL   AND  DEPARTURE  OF   LETTER- 
COURIERS. 

Letters  from  Great  Britain  arrive  on 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and 
Sundays,  at  six  in  the  afternoon,  by  the 
French  Courier. 

Letters  for  Great  Britain  go  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Satur- 
days, at  eight  in  the  morning,  by  the 
French  Courier. 

Geneva  is  not  a  cheap  place  for  per- 
manent residence;  but  there  areGene- 
vese  Families  who  take  Boarders  at  four 
Louis-d'ors  a-monlh;  whereas  a  person 
who  hires  a  private  lodging,  and  dines 
daily  at  a  table  d'hote,  cannot  spend 
less  than  double  that  sum.(a) 

This  Town  is  famous  for  watches,  and 
gold  trinkets  of  all  descriptions. 

Diligences  go,  several  times  a  week, 
from  Geneva  to  Lausanne,  Neufchatel, 
Lyons,  Grenoble,  and  Turin,  byway  of 
the  Mont-Ccnis  :  and,  when  weather 
permits,  there  is  a  constant  intercourse 
from  town  to  town,  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  by  means  of  Steam-boats. 

ROUTE,   GOING    POST,   FROM    JOUGNE  TO 
ST.  MAURICE. 

2  'A  Orbe— A  third  horse  fromOrbe  to 

Jougne;  but  not  returning. 
1  3/4  Cossonay—A  third  horse  going 
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and  returning. 

2 

Lausanne— A  third  horse  going 

and  returning 

2 -A 

Vevay— A  third  horse  from  Vevay 

to  Lausanne,  but 

not  returning. 

2'  , 

Au/le 

1 

Bez 

1 

Si.  Maurice 
posts. 

*1  v 

ROUTE,  GOING    POST,   FROM   GENEVA  TO 
LAUSANNE. 

1  74  Geneva  to  Coppet. 
1  3/i  Coppet  to  Nyon. 

(■)  The  Chambermaid  at  a  Swiss  Inn  does 
not  expect  more  than  five  batz  per  night, 
from  each  Traveller. 

Persons  who  travel  post  are  usually  charged 


1       Nyon  to  Rolle. 

1  "A  Rolle  to  Morges. 

1       Morges    to   Lausanne.     A  third 

horse  from  Morges  to  Lausanne, 

but  not  vice  versa. 

ROUTE,  GOING  POST,  FROM  LES  ROUSSES 
TO  NYON. 

1  'A  From  St.  Cergues  to  LesRousses. 
A  third  horse  from  the  former 
to  the  latter  place. 
1  3A  From   St.  Cergues  to  Nyon.     A 
third  horse  from  Nyon    to  St. 
Cergues,  but  not  vice  versa. 
The  expenses  attendant  on  dismount- 
ing and  remounting  carriages  during 
winter;  and  the  fees  of  Guides  who  aid 
in  conducting  carriages  not  dismount- 
ed, through  deep  snow,  are  all  fixed  by 
a  Tariff,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Post- 
houses. 

nOUTE,  GOING  POST,  FROM  GENEVA,  BY 
THE  SIMPLON,  TO  MILAN  ;  BEING  A 
CONTINUATION  OF  THE  MILITARY 
ROAD   MADE  BY  NAPOLEON. 


2' A 
2 

l'A 
2'A 

2'A 
2'A 
2'A 
274 
274 
274 
274 
274 

17a 

27. 

37a 

274 

27a 


Dovaine 

Thonon 

Evian 

Saint  Gingoux 

Vionnaz 

Saint  Maurice 

Mar tig ny 

Riddes 

Sion 

Sierre 

Tourtemagne 

Viege 

Brigg,  or  Bryg 

Barisello 

Sempione  (village  so  called 

Isella 

Domo  d'Ossola 

Vogogna 

Baveno 

Belgirate 

Sesto  Calend* 

Cascina 

B/io 

Milan 


493A  posts. 


rom  four  to  six  francs  a-head  for  dinner; 
and  from  six  to  eight  for  supper  and  beds. 

(»)  The  common  price  for  dinner,  at  a 
good  table  d'h&te,  is  three  francs. 
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PASSAGE  OF  SPLUGEN.     NEW  ROAD. 

Persons  travelling  from  Suabia,  or 
the  Canton  of  the  Grisons,  to  Venice, 
or  Milan,  find  this  the  shortest  route  : 
though  nobody  should  attempt  to  cross 
the  Mountain  of  Splugen  at  the  Season 
of  Avalanches.  (•)  But  after  the  winter 
snow  has  fallen,  and  become  sufficiently 
hard  for  a  sledge  to  glide  smoothly  over 
its  surface,  or  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September,when  the 
winter  snow  is,  generally  speaking, 
melted,  Travellers  may,  without  dan- 
ger, indulge  themselves  by  exploring 
this  passage  of  the  Alps  ;  which  very 
much  surpasses  in  magnificent,  sub- 
lime, and  awful  scenery  every  other 
Carriage  road  of  Europe.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
Galleries  of  this  road,  from  the  base  to 
the  summit  of  Splugen,  on  the  side  of 
the  Grisons,  are  too  narrow,  and  the 
turnings  too  sharp  for  English  travel- 
ling-carriages with  four  horses. 

The  Routes  which  lead  through  the 
Grisons  to  Splugen  unite  at  Bourg-de- 
Ragaz,  two  leagues  from  which  town 
are  the  celebrated  Baths  of  Pfeffers  — 
From  Ragaz  to  Coire  (the  Capital  of  the 
Canton  of  the  Grisons)  is  five  leagues. 
The  Road  crosses  the  Rhine  by  the 
wooden  Bridge  of  Tardis,  and  traverses, 
by  another  Bridge,  the  formidable  Tor- 
rent of  Lanquart,  which  has  often  me- 
naced the  surrounding  country  with 
destruction.  Here  commences  the 
superb  Road,  which  joins,  at  three 
quarters  of  a  league  from  Bellinzona, 
that  of  the  Canton  of  the  Tessin;  and 
forms  a  communication  between  Italy, 
eastern  and  northern  Switzerland,  and 
Germany.  From  Coire  (»)  to  the  village 
of  Splugen  (eleven  leagues),  the  Road 
resembles  a  majestic  avenue  to  an  im- 
mense park.  Two  leagues  from  Coire, 
the  two  arms  of  the  Rhine,  viz.  the 

(0  When  there  is  such  an  accumulation  of 
snow  that  the  pointed  rocks  on  the  summits 
of  the  Alps  are  covered,  Avalanches  may  be 
expected  hourly. 

(*)  A  Tariff,  containing  the  number  of 
Posts,  and  I  he  expense  of  Post-horses,  Guides, 
anddismountingand  remounting  Carriages, 
on  this  new  road,  has  been  published  by  the 
Government  of  the  Grisons,  and  may  be 
found  at  Coire. 

\})  The  Forest  of  the  Rhine  contains  Firs 


Vorder  Rhcin,  and  the  Hinter  Rhein, 
unite  in  face  of  the  picturesque  Castle 
of  Reichenau;  and  the  road  passes  over 
these  brawling  and  impetuous  streams 
by  two  splendid  single-arched  wooden 
Bridges  ;  one  of  which  was  the  work  of 
a  village-carpenter.  From  Reichenau  to 
the  small  Town  of  Just's  (three  leagues 
and  a  quarter),  the  road  lies  at  the  base 
of  the  luxuriant  Mount  Heinzenberg,  in 
the  Valley  of  Domleschg,  rendered  ste- 
rile by  the  inundations  of  the  Hinter 
Rhein  and  the  torrent  of  Nolla.  Here, 
in  a  peculiarly  picturesque  situation, 
are  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  R^alta  (called 
likewise  Hohen  RtuHien),  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  Tuscan  Emigrants, 
during  some  part  of  the  middle  ages. 
From  Tusis  to  Andeer  (nearly  three 
leagues)  the  Road  passes  through  the 
Valley  of  Schams,— crossing,  by  a  fine 
Bridge,  near  Tusis,  the  destructive  tor- 
rent of  Nolla,  and  approaching,  by  a 
Grotto  pierced  through  a  solid  rock,  the 
wild,  magnificent,  and  stupendous  Ra- 
vine, called  the  Rheinwald,  or  Vallev  of 
the  Forest  of  the  Rhine  ;(3)  through 
which  that  River  and  the  Road  wind, 
amidst  perpendicular  Rocks,  not  less 
than  three  thousand  feet  high,  and 
clothed  to  their  summits  with  stately 
firs,  the  branches  of  which  canopy  the 
narrow  glen  beneath  them.  The  Rhine 
runs  foaming  and  raging  with  terrific 
violence  close  to  the  Road  ;  which  has 
no  defence  against  its  impetuous  neigh- 
bour but  a  slight  parapet  wall.  From 
Andeer  to  Splugen,  is  nearly  three 
leagues;  and  on  approaching  that  vil- 
lage the  Ravine  widens,  and  displays 
magnificent  Cascades.  This  Defile,  be- 
tween Coire  and  Splugen,  bears  unde- 
servedly the  name  of"  Via  Mala."  The 
Village  of  Splugen,  situated  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Rheinwald,  contains  a 
good  Inn; (4)  as  do  two  other  Villages 
in  this  Valley,  those  of  Naffenen  and 

of  so  uncommon  a  magnitude,  that  one  of 
them  is  said  to  measure  twenty-five  ells 
round  the  trunk:  and  the  Fall  of  the  Rhine 
in  this  Forest  exhibits  one  of  the  sublimest 
objects  in  nature;  which,  while  it  fills  spec- 
tators with  awe,  affords  them  the  pleasure 
of  contemplating  scenes  in  the  creation  be- 
yond the  power  of  any  pencil  to  imitate. 

(4)   Travellers   going  post  over  Splugen 
usually  sleep  hero. 
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Ilinter  Rhcin:    the  last  stands  at  the 
base  of  the  Bernardino  ;  (■)  and  about  a 
league  and  a  half  from  this  Village,  the 
Valley  is  terminated  by  the  immense 
ilacier  of  Vogelberg,  the  Source  of  the 
llhine.— At  I  he  Village  of  Splugen   the 
lload  divides  into  two  Branches,  sepa- 
>aied  from  each  olher  by  a  chain  of 
oftymounlains.  One  of  these  Branches, 
"ailed  the  Bernardino  Road,  goes  from 
he  Village  of  Splngen  to  San  liernar- 
lino,  Misocco,  and  livllinzona;  while 
he  other,  called  the  Splngen  Road,  goes 
rom  S])lt)(}cn  to  Chiavenna ;  which 
irive   usually    occupies   about    seven 
qouis  and  three  quarters;  full  five  of 
vhich  are  spent  in  passing  the  Mountain 
)f  Splugen.'*)     The  Auslro-Lombardo 
lustom-house  is  two  leagues  beyond 
he  Village  of  Splugen.  The  Road  lead- 
ngdown  to  Chiavenna  has  been  formed 
nto  terraces;  and  the  descent  is  suffi- 
ciently gentle  to  preclude  the  necessity 
>f  using  a  drag-chain.   As  the  Traveller 
dvnnces  on  this  Road,   it  gradually 
lisplays  the  rich  culture  of  Italy;  till, 
it  length,    the   hills   near   Chiavenna 
which  are  clothed  with  fruit-trees)  pre- 
ent  themselves  to  view  ;  and  the  mild- 
less  of  the  Italian  climate  compensates 
or  the  coldness  of  the  Alps. 
On  the  Bernardino  Road  the  distance 
rom  the  Village  of  Hinter  Rhein  to  the 
irst  Refuge,  Berghaus,  is  nearly  two 
eagues ;  and  three  hours  are  usually 
•ccupied  in  going.   Berghaus  is  a  large 
difice, situated  in  a  wild  country  on  the 
hargin  of  a  Lake,  whose  sable  waters 
ive  birth  to  the  Moesa,  a  brawling  tor- 
ent,  which  falls  into  the  Ticino,  about 
hree  quarters  of  a  league  from  Bellin- 
ona.    From  Berghaus  to  the  Hamletof 
t.  Bernardino  is  one  league  and  a  half; 
nd  midway  the  road  passes  the  Moesa 
in  a  lofty  Bridge.  St.  Bernardino  is  fre- 
uented  during  summer  on  account  of 
|.s  mineral  waters  ;  and  consequently, 
uring  summer,  Travellers  find  the  Inn 

I  («)  A  good  Road  is  now  made  over  the 
irnardiiio;  and  Travellers  may,  by  taking 
lis  road,  see  the  source  <  f  the  Rhine. 
:  (»)  The  ascent,  on  the  Bhcinwald  side  of 
ie  mountain,  commonly  occupies  about  two 
ours. 

(3)  The  distance  from  Como,  through  Bar- 
ssina,  to  Milan,  is  three  posts  and  a  half. 

(4)  An  economical  and  a  safe  mode  of 
"ossing  the  Mountain  of  Splugen,  is  to  go 
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8t  this  Village  provided  with  a  wcll- 
i  locked  larder, and  frequently  take  eat- 
ables thence  to  the  next  bailing-place, 
Misocco,  where  the  Inn  is  not  good. 
To  Misocco  from  St.  Bernardino  is  three 
leagues.  From  Misocco  to  Bellinzona 
is  six  leagues  and  a  quarter;  and,  three 
quarters  of  l  league  from  Bellinzona,  at 
the  Bridge  of  the  Moesa,  the  new  Route, 
of  the  Bernardino  joins  the  superb 
High-road  of  the  Canlon  of  the  Tessin, 
which  terminates  at  the  base  of  St. 
Gothard. 

Travellers, during  summer,  may  reach 
the  High-road  to  Milan,  by  going  from 
Bellinzona  to  Magadino,  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore;  whence  the  season  permit- 
ting), a  Steam-boat  starts,  at  six  in  the 
morning,  every  day  of  the  week  except 
Sunday,  for  Sesto  Calende  ;  where  it 
arrives  about  noon.  The  price  paid  by 
a  chief-cabin  Passenger  in  this  vessel, 
from  Magadino  to  Sesto,  is  six  Italian 
livres;  the  charge  for  the  transport  of 
a  Berline  or  an  English  Post-chaise  is 
fifty  livres  ;  and  the  charge  for  the 
transport  of  a  Caleche  forty  livres. 

Travellers  may  likewise  reach  the 
high  road  to  Milan  by  means  of  Ihe 
Steam-boats,  which  ply  daily  on  the 
Lake  of  Como,'3)  weather  permitting: 
and  persons  who  avail  themselves  of 
these  vessels  usually  embark  alLaRiva. 
Another  way  of  reaching  the  high  road 
is  to  go  by  Lugano,  Ponte  cli  Tresa, 
and  Varesa,  to  Sesto.  (4) 

A  Steam-boat  sets  out  from  Com.» 
every  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Diligence  from  Milan, 
and  proceeds  up  the  Lake  as  far  as 
Domaso  ;  which  place  it  reaches  about 
two  o'clock.  It  then  returns  to  Como 
in  time  for  its  Passengers  to  get  back 
in  the  Diligence  to  Milan,  by  eleven  at 
night. 

The  most  striking  view  of  the  three 
Branches  of  the  Lake  is  near  Cadenol;- 
bia ;  which  contains  a  comfortable  Inn, 

under  the  guidance  of  the  Mcssager ,  who 
travels  every  week  from  Lindau  to  Milan  ; 
and  undertakes,  for  a  certain  price,  to  defray 
all  the  expenses  of  the  Passage,  board  and 
lodging  inclusive.— But,  in  whatever  way 
Travellers  cross  this  Mountain,  they  ought 
not  to  attempt  the  Passage  during  the  mom  hs 
of  May  and  June,  when  the  winter  snow  is 
melting.  Several  English  Families  have 
nearly  lost  their  lives  by  crossing  in  June. 
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called  I' Hotel  de  Vancienne  Poste,  and 
.situated  near  the  Villa  Sommariva — 
where  the  Garden,  the  two  Statues  by 
slanova,  and  the  fine  Bassi-rilievi  exe- 
cuted byThorwaldsen,for  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  merit  notice.  The  Villa 
d'Este,  once  the  residence  of  Queen 
i'aroline  of  England,  is  in  this  vicinity; 
as  likewise  is  the  Villa  Pliniana,  al- 
leady  mentioned. 

Cadenobbia  stands  at  the  distance  of 
about  ten  miles  from  the  Lago  Lugano : 
and,  at  Porlezzo,  a  boat  might  be  ob- 
tained to  convey  Passengers,  in  two 
hours  and  a  half,  to  Lugano ;  whence  to 
Luino,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  is  another 
ten  miles  by  land. 

A  Steam-boat  goes  from  Riva,  on  the 
Lago  di  Garda,  to  Desenzano,  every 
Monday,Wednesday,  and  Friday,  during 
the  summer  months ;  and  returns  from 
Desenzano  every  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday, 

ROUTE  FROM   COMO  BY  THE  MONT-SPLU- 
GEN,   TO   ZURICH. 

PGiven  on  the  authority  of  an  English  Tra- 
veller, who  passed  this  New  Road  in  Au- 
gust 1827.] 

The  Steam-packet,  managed  by  Eng- 
lishmen, conveys  Passengers  and  Car- 
riages about  thirty-five  miles,  from 
Como  to  Domaso  ;  and  usually  reaches 
the  latter  place  at  one  o'clock,  p.m. 
Small  Boats  take  Passengers  thence, 
through  the  shoals,  to  La  Riva  ;  and 
Boats  of  a  larger  size  convey  Travelling- 
carriages.  The  distance  from  Domaso 
to  La  Riva  is  about  twelve  miles  :  and  if 
the  wind  be  adverse,  the  Boats  em- 
ployed to  bring  Travelling-carriages 
from  the  Steam-packet  to  La  Riva  sel- 
dom arrive  till  night;  a  serious  incon- 
venience—as  La  Riva,  during  summer, 
is  liable  to  Malaria,  and  therefore  a 
dangerous  sleeping-place.  Small  four- 
wheeled  Chaises  may,  however,  be  hired 
at  the  Post-house,  for  nine  Austrian 
Zwanzigers  each  {buonamano  not  in- 
elusive),  to  convey  Travellers  to  Chia- 
venna— about  one  hour's  drive  ;  and 
the  Postmaster  undertakes  to  forward 
Travelling-carriages  from  La  Riva  to 
Chiavenna. 

1 'A  From  Chiavenna  to  Tsola  —  A 
third  horse. 

:>       Splugen— \  third  horse.    Time 


occupied  in  going  from  Chia- 
venna to  Splugen,  eight  hours. 

1       Andeer 

1  3/4  Tusis 

1 3/i  Coire— Time  occupied  in  driving 
from  Splugen  to  Coire,  seven 
hours  and  a  half. 

1  V4  Bourg-de-Ragaz  —  Time  occu- 
pied in  going,  two  hours  and  a 
half. 

1  "A  Wallenstatt— Time  occupied  in 
going,  four  hours. 


9^4  posts. 

At  Wallenstatt  the  Post  is  disconti- 
nued :  but  good  Boats  and  careful  Boat- 
men may  usually  be  found  to  convey 
Travellers  down  the  picturesque  Lake 
of  Wallenstatt  (which  is  twelve  miles  in 
length),  to  Wesen,  where  Voiturinsare 
always  ready  to  furnish  horses  for  Rap- 
perschwyl, beautifully  situated  on  the 
Lake  of  Zurich.  This  drive  occupies 
about  four  hours  and  a  half;  and  that 
from  Rapperschwyl  to  Zurich  about  five 
hours. 

The  New  Road,  during  the  month  of 
August,  1827,  was  free  from  snow,  safe, 
and  in  good  order ;  and  la  Couronne, 
at  Chiavenna—  la  Poste,  at  Splugen— 
la  Croix  blanche,  at  Coire — le  Sauvage, 
at  Bourg-de-Ragaz— la  Poste,  at  Wal- 
lenstatt—  VEpee,  at  Wesen  —  and  le 
Paon,  at  Rapperschwyl,  were  consi- 
dered by  the  Traveller,  from  whose 
journal  this  Route  is  an  Extract,  as 
comfortable  Inns. 

NEW  ROAD  FROM  THE  LAKE  OF  COMO 
OVER  THE  BRAGLIO  TO  INNSPRUCK. 

Colico. 

Morbegno—A  bad  Inn. 

Sondrio — A  tolerable  Inn. 

Tirano. 

Belladora. 

Bormio — A  good  Inn. 

Spondalunga. 

Santa  Maria. 

Windelen. 

Trafui. 

Pradt. 

Mais— A  good  and  not  a  dear  Inn, 

Nauders—A  very  clean  Inn. 

Pfunds. 

Ried. 

Landech, 

Imst. 


SWITZERLAND.  ] 


ROUTES. 


Nassereit* 

Ober  Micmingen. 

Platten. 

Innspruck. 

This  fine  military  Road,  exhibiting 
grand  and  sublime  Alpine  scenery,  was 
constructed  by  command  of  the  Empe- 
rorFrancislI.  of  Austria, at  the  expense 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  florins;  and 
forms  a  new  line  of  communication 
between  his  German  and  Italian  terri- 
tories. The  summit  of  this  Pass,  com- 
puted to  rise  nine  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, practicable  for  carriages,  except  it 
be  from  the  first  of  July  till  the  first  of 
October;  because,  during  other  periods 
of  the  year,  it  is  usually  covered  deep 
with  snow*  A  young  English  Traveller 
asserts,  however,  that  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  May,  1833,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  height  of  the  Pass  in  ques- 
tion, it  was  exempt  from  snow  :  and  he 
infers,  that  during  five  months  of  the 
year,  at  least,  it  is  practicable  for  car- 
riages: but  he  has  adopted  a  danger- 
ous opinion. 

The  passage  of  the  Braglio  (the  Juga 
Rhcetica  of  Tacitus)  begins  at  Bormio, 
and  ends  at  Mais :  and  the  distance  be- 
tween Bormio  and  Morbegno  is  eight 
Italian  Posts  and  a  half. 

Persons  who  travel  from  Innspruck 
to  Como  are  usually  about  four  hours  in 
ascending  from  Windelen  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Braglio.  The  ascent  from 
Trafui  has  been  generally  considered 
as  unsafe,  owing  to  the  want  of  strong 
fences  on  the  sides  of  the  precipices : 
but  if  we  may  credit  the  report  of  the 
young  English  Traveller  already  men- 
tioned, the  Road  in  question  was  well 
protected  by  fences,  and  the  whole  Pass 
safe,  and  in  excellent  condition,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  May,  1833. 

ROUTE  FROM  LINDAU  ON  THE  LAKE  OF 
CONSTANCE,  TO  FELDKIRCH  J  AND  BY 
THE  ARLBERG  AND  F1NSTERMTJNZ  TO 
BOTZEN  IN  THE  TYROL. 

1  7+  Bregentz 

1       Hohenens 

1       Feldkirch 

1  Va  Bludentz— Time  occupied  in  go- 
ing, hours  3  7i-  A  third  horse 
for  the  ascent  in  the  picturesque 
Valley  of  the  111.    Here  the  post 
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is  paid  in  Bavarian  florins ;  the 
price  per  horse  being  one  florin 
and  twelve  kreutzers. 

L  Dalans— Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  2'/4' 

I  Stubens— Time  occupied  in  go- 
ing, hours  2,  minutes  45. 

1  St.  Anton,  or  Nassarecn— Time 
occupied  in  going,  hours  1,  mi- 
nutes 45.  A  third  horse  for  the 
ascent  of  the  Arlbcrg,  which 
begins  at  Stubens. 

1  Flusch— Time  occupied  in  going, 
minutes  65. 

1  Landech— Time  occupied  in  go- 
ing, hours  1,  minutes  40.  Here 
the  road  enters  the  Valley  of  the 
Inn,  which  river  it  crosses  twice 
on  covered  bridges.  The  de- 
scent to  Ried  is  peculiarly  ro- 
mantic, 

1  Hied— Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  2,  minutes  10. 

1  P funds— Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  1,  minutes  55. 

1  Nanders— Time  occupied  in  go- 
ing, hours  2.  The  extraordinary 
Pass  of  the  Finstermunz  is  be- 
tween Pfunds  and  Nanders;  and 
the  whole  road  displays  sublime 
scenery. 

1  V4  Mais— Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  3,  minutes  15.  Mais  is 
placed  on  the  descent  to  a  beau- 
tiful Valley. 

1  Ener— Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  1,  minutes  35. 

1  Lutsch— Time  occupied  in  going, 

hours  2,  minutes  5. 

2  Meran— Time  occupied  in  going, 

hours  2,  minutes  45.  A  conti- 
nual descent  between  Lutsch 
and  Meran.  The  first  view  of 
the  Vale  which  bears  the  latter 
name,  resembles,  but  surpasses 
in  beauty,  the  Valley  of  Oomo 
d'Ossola. 
2  Botzen— Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  3,  minutes  15. 


20  «/a  posts. 


The  best  Inns  on  this  road  are  at 
Bludentz,  Landeck,  Mais,  and  Meran. 
The  Black  Eagle,  in  the  last-mentioned 
Town,  is  preferable  to  the  Post-house. 
The  time  occupied  in  changing  horses 
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at  each  post  amounts,  on  an  average,  to 
ten  minutes. 

PASSAGE   OF  ST.  GOTHARD. 

Previous  to  the  existence  of  the  new 
roads  over  the  Simplon  and  Cenis,  this 
was  one  of  the  most  frequented  Routes 
from  Switzerland  into  Italy  ;  and  the 
journey  from  Fluelen  to  Bellinzona  is 
easily  accomplished  in  four  days,  whe- 
ther on  foot  or  on  horseback;  neither 
can  this' passage  be  called  dangerousat 
any  season,  except  while  the  snow  is 
melting.  Between  Fluelen  and  LH6- 
pital,  the  P  faff  en  Sprung  Me  Cascade, 
the  Devil's  Bridge,  the  Schollenen,  the 
Urnerloch,  and  the  beautiful  prospect 
presented  by  the  Valley  of  Urseren,  are 
the  objects  best  worth  a  Traveller's  at- 
tention. A  little  beyond  the  village  of 
L'H6pilaI  once  stood  V Hospice  des 
Capucins,  where  Travellers  met  with 
•clean  beds,  good  wine,  and  a  hospitable 
reception;  but  the  Convent  no  longer 
exists,  and  an  Inn  is  established  on  its 
site.  The  summit  of  St.  Gothard  is  a 
small  plain,  encompassed  by  numerous 
peaks ;  and  the  elevation  of  this  plain 
is  supposed  to  be  six  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety  English  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Between  L'Hospice  and  Bellinzona  the 
views  are  beautiful ;  and  the  whole 
route  is  much  embellished  by  the  river 
Ticino,  the  forests  of  firs,  the  pastur- 
ages, the  pretty  hamlets  placed  in  ele- 
vated situations ;  and  the  vines,  pop- 
lars, chestnuts,  walnuts,  and  tig-trees, 
which  continually  present  themselves 
to  view. 

Travellers  who  pass  St.  Gothard,  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  usually  sleep  the 
first  night  at  Urseren;  the  second  at 
Airolo,  where  the  Inn  is  good  ;  the 
third  at  Giornico,  and  the  fourth  at 
Bellinzona.  A  carriage-road  has  been 
lately  made  over  the  St.  Gothard. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  GRAND  ST.  BERNARD. 

Persons  who  wish  to  go  the  shortest 
way  from  French  Switzerland  intoltaly 
usually  cross  the  Grand  St.  Bernard  : 

(')  The  most  elevated  point  of  the  Grand 
St. Bernard,  namely,  Mont-Velan,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  (as  already  mentioned)  more 
than  ten  thousand  English  feet  above  the 
e\el  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea:  and  L'Hos- 


there  is,  however,  no  carriage-road 
beyond  Branchier;  though  English  car- 
riages  have  occasionally  been  dis- 
mounted at  Martigny,  and  carried  over 
the  mountain  to  Aoste,  at  the  expense 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  Napoleons  per 
carriage,  according  to  its  size,  the 
transport  of  trunks  not  included.  The 
price,  per  day,  for  every  porter-mule 
employed  on  St.  Bernard,  is  twenty-six 
batz,  guide  and  tax  for  the  Commis- 
sary inclusive;  though  Foreigners  pay 
more. 

From  Martigny  to  L'Hospice  is  about 
nine  leagues;  and  persons  who  go  the 
whole  way  on  mules,  cannot  accom 
plish  this  long  ride  under  nine  hours. 
Travellers,  therefore,  often  sleep  at 
Liddes,  where  the  Inn  affords  tole 
rable  accommodation.  Beyond  Liddes 
the  ascent  becomes  rapid  ;  and  one 
league  from  this  Village  is  St.  Pierre, 
which  contains  an  Inn,  and  was  consi- 
dered by  the  ancient  Romans  to  be  the 
most  elevated  spot  of  ground  on  the 
Pennine  Alps:(')  they  in  consequence 
erected  a  Military  Column  here.  This 
country  is  remarkable  for  deep  hollows 
bordered  with  rocks;  and  into  these 
hollows  the  Dranse  precipitates  itself 
with  such  violence  as  to  form  a  scene 
by  many  persons  preferred  to  the  fall  of 
the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen.  From  St, 
Pierre  to  L'Hospice  is  three  leagues; 
every  step  of  which  toward  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  increases  thesteepness 
of  the  path,  and  the  wildness  of  the 
prospects.  White  partridges  are  seen 
here. 

About  one  league  beyond  St.  Pierre 
the  road  consists  of  snow  frozen  so 
hard,  that  a  horse's  hoof  scarcely  makes 
any  impression  upon  it:  this  road  tra- 
verses two  Valleys ;  the  first  being 
called  les  Enfers  des  Foireuses  ;  and 
the  second,  la  Vallee  de  la  Combe  ; 
between  which  spot  and  L'Hospice  the 
quantity  of  snow  decreases. — L'Hospice 
is  supposed  to  be  the  most  elevated  of 
all  human  habitations  in  the  old  world; 
and  some  benevolent  Monks  of  the  Au- 
gustine order  live  here  constantly,  for 

pice,  according  to  Saussure,  is  eight  thou- 
sand and  sevenly-four  Paris  feet  (Ihough 
subsequent  computations  make  it  only  six 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  Paris  feel) 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 


Switzerland.  ] 
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the  purpose  of  accommodating  and 
succouring  Travellers;  severalof  whom 
owe  their  preservation  to  these  humane 
Ecclesiastics,  who  make  a  practice  of 
searching  out  every  unfortunate  person 
lost  in  the  snow-storms,  or  buried  by 
the  avalanches ;  and  in  this  search  they 
are  aided  by  large  Dogs,  who  scent  Tra- 
vellers at  a  considerable  distance,  and, 
inspiteof  impenetrablefogsandclouds 
of  snow,  are  always  able  to  discover 
and  pursue  the  right  road.  These  use- 
ful animals  i,who  seldom  bark,  and 
never  bite  a  stranger),  carry  in  baskets, 
fastened  to  their  necks,  cordials  and 
eatables  calculated  to  revive  those  per- 
sons who  are  nearly  frozen  to  death  : 
and  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
lately  written  relative  to  the  extinction 
of  this  race  of  dogs,  they  are,  at  the 
present  moment,  more  numerous  than 
heretofore. (')  Every  Traveller  is  cour- 
teously received  at  L'Hospice;  and  the 
sick  are  provided  with  good  medical 
and  chirurgical  assistance,  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  sex,  country,  or  reli- 
gion ;  neither  is  any  recompense  ex- 
pected for  all  this  hospitality;  though 
persons  who  possess  the  means  seldom 
fail  to  leave  a  testimony  of  their  grati- 
tude in  the  Poor's  Box  belonging  to  the 
Church.  So  intense  is  th«  cold  at 
L'Hospice,  that,  according  to  report,  it 
preserves  from  putrefaction  the  dead 
bodies  deposited  in  its  Cemetery.  Not 
far  hence  lies  the  Col  de  Tenebres;  by 
ascending  which,  a  view  may  be  ob- 
tained of  that  part  of  Mont-Blanc  which 
cannot  be  seen  from  Chamouni.  The 
Valley  in  which  L'Hospice  stands  is 
long,  narrow,  and  terminated  by  a 
small  Lake,  on  the  extremity  of  which 
the  Convent  is  erected.  Near  this  spot 
there  formerly  was  a  Temple  conse- 
crated to  Jupiter ;  and,  according  to 
some  opinions,  the  Convent  stands  pre- 
cisely on  the  site  of  this  Temple,  from 
which  St.  Bernard  derives  its  ancient 
name  of  Mons  Jovis.  The  conventual 
Chapel  here  contains  a  Monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  French  General, 
Desaix;  who  is  represented  as  being  in 

(«)  The  St.  Bernard  Dog  has  a  deep  furrow 
in  the  nose,  which  makes  it  appear  double. 
One  of  these  Dogs  saved  the  lives  of  fifteen 
Travellers. 


the  act  of  falling  from  his  horse  inlo 
the  arms  of  a  Grenadier,  and  uttering 
the  words,  "  Allez,  dire  au  Premier 
Consul"  etc.  On  the  Monument  is  the 
following  inscription  :  "  A  Desaix, 
mort  a  la  bataille  de  Marengo."  The 
Body  was  brought  hither  from  Milan  by 
order  of  Napoleon,  who  creeled  this 
interesting  piece  of  sculpture  to  com- 
memorate the  heroic  death  of  his 
Friend.  The  descent  from  L'Hospice 
to  Aoste  occupies  between  six  and 
seven  hours.  From  Aoste  Travellers 
may  proceed  either  to  Turin  or  Milan. 
The  road  to  the  former  City  passes 
through  a  beautiful  country;  and  the 
time  occupied  in  going  need  not  exceed 
twenty  hours.f) 

Travellers,  wlio  wish  to  ascend  St. 
Bernard,  visit  L'Hospice,  and  return  to 
Martigny  without  crossing  the  Moun- 
tain ;  and  likewise,  to  make  this  excur- 
sion with  as  little  fatigue  as  possible, 
should  go  in  a  char-a-banc  from  Mar- 
tigny to  Liddes,  sleeping  at  the' latter 
place  ;  thence  proceeding,  next  day,  on 
mules, to  L'Hospice;  sleeping  there,  and 
remounting  the  char-a-banc  at  Liddes, 
in  going  back  to  Martigny. 

The  following  ancient  Alpine  Roads, 
given  on  the  authority^of  Cramer,  may, 
perhaps,  be  useful  to  (inquiring  Travel- 
lers : — 

ANCIENT  ROAD  OVER  THE  COTTIAN  ALPS,  AC- 
CORDING TO  THE  ITINERARY  OF  JERUSALEM. 


Ancient  Names.        Modern  Names.  Bom 
Matrona  Monte ....     Mont-Genevre. 

Gesdaonem Sezanne  .... 

Ad  Martem Oulx 

Segusionem Suza 

Ad  Duodecimum 

Ad  Fines Aviliano  .... 

Ad  Octavum Rivoli 

Taurinos Torino 

Ad  Decimum    ...... 

Quadrata 

Cestias Cizzengo .... 

Rigomagum Rinco 

Ad  Medias Cabiano  .... 

Ad  Cottias Cozzo 

Laumellum Lomello  .... 


an  Miles. 

V. 

vur 
XVI. 

XII. 
XJ.l. 
VIII. 
VIII. 
X 

XII 
XI 
VIII. 
X. 
XIII 
XII. 


The  two  last   stations  are  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul. 

(»)  See  this  Route  in  the  Appendix,  under 
"  Italy." 
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ANCIENT  ROADS  OVER  THE  GRAIAN  ALP,  OR 
LITTLE  ST.  BERNARD,  AND  THE  PENNINE 
ALP,  OR  GREAT  ST.  BERNARD,  ACCORDING  TO 
THE  TABLE  AND  ITINERARY  OF  ANTONINUS. 

Ancient  Names.  Modern  Names.  Roman  Miles. 

yllpc  Graia Little  St.  Bernard. 

Artolicam La  Tuile VI. 

Arebrigium Pre  St.  Didier  ....     VI. 

Augusium  Prcetoriam  Aoste XXV. 

Summo  Pennino    .  .  .     Great  St.  Bernard. 

Eitdracinum Etrouble X. 

Augustam  Prcetoriam      Aoste XV. 

Augusta  Pretoria    .  •     Aoste. 

Vitricium Verrez XXV. 

Eporediam Ivrea XXI. 

Farcellas Vercelli XXXHI. 

Novariam Novara XVI. 

Mediolanum Milan    .  .  • XXXIII. 

Or,  by  another  route, 

Vercellas Vercelli. 

Cottias Cozzo XIII. 

Laumcllum Lomello XII. 

Ticinum •  .  .  Pavia XXII. 

Mediolanum Milan XXII. 

Who  originally  discovered  these  mountain 
passes,  seems  unknown ;  but,  according  to 
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Slrabo,  they  were  much  improved  by  Au- 
gustus. 

There  were  also  two  passes  over  the  Rha?- 
tian  Alp?,  between  Coire  and  Milan;  the 
one  traversing  the  Splugen,  the  other  Mont 
Septimer,  and  bolh  meeting  at  Chiavenna. 
These  roads  were  probably  made  by  Au- 
gustus; but  the  passes  had,  according  to 
Strabo,  been  frequented  long  before.  The 
first  of  these  roads  iswthus  described  in  the 
Table,  and  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus :  — 


Modem  Names.  Roman  Miles. 
Coire. 


Ancient  Names. 

Curia 

Lapidarium \ 

Cuneum  Aureum    .  .  .  Splugen XVII 

Tarvessedum Madese    .  X 

Clavennam Chiavenna    '..  '.  '.  '.  .  XV. 

Ad  Lacurn  Comacenum  .  \ 

Per  Lacum  Comum .  .  Como    ....  .  LX. 

The  latter,  by  the  Itin.  Anton,  alone,  p.277. 

Curia Coire. 

Tinnelicnem Tintzen  ...  XX 

Murum La  Porta ■  xv" 

Summum  Lacum   .  .   .  Samolico  XX 

c°™m Como   ..'..'.'.'.'  LX 

Mediolanum.  .....  Milan XVWI 
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ITALY. 

Italian  Posts.— Kalian  Miles.— Price  of  Post-horses,  in  Northern  Italy  -Ditto,  in  Tuscany— 
Ditto,  in  the  Principality  of  Lucca— Ditto,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Territories.— Ditto,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.— Oi her  particulars  relative  to  Travelling  post  in  Paly. -Particulars 
relative  to  travellings  t»o*7«/'i;i.— Tuscany.-  Current  Coins.— Bankers'  Accounts.  —  Pound- 
weight.- Tuscan  Measure,  called  a  Braecio.— Price  s  at  the  principal  Hotels. -Buonamano 
lo  Attendants.— Wages  of  a  Valet-de-place. — Leghorn.— Price  of  Carriages. — Enlrance 
paid  by  English  Travellers  at  the  Theatre.— Articles  best  worth  purchasing. -Provisions- 
Asses'  Milk.— Fruit.— Bcccafichi.— Ortolans— Size  of  a  Tuscan  Barrel  of  Wine— Ditto,  of 
Oil— Ditto,  of  a  Cataslre  of  Wood.— Public  Carriages  fiom  Leghorn  to  Pisa.- Boats— Dili- 
gence from  Leghorn  to  Florence.— Environs  of  Leghorn  unwholesome.— Arrival  and  De- 
parture of  Letter  couriers.— Pisa. -Fees  to  Customhouse-officers  and  Musicians  -Winter 
Price  of  Lodging-houses.- Boxes  at  the  Theatre.— Entrance-money.— Expense  of  Job- car- 
riages.—S.-rvant's  Wages.— Dinner  at  a  Restaurateur's.— Mode  in  which  Dinners  should  be 
ordered  from  a  TraiteurV.— Firewood  —Mats.— Eatables.-  Milk,  Cream,  Oil,  and  Wine.— 
Scales  and  Weights  for  Kitchen-use  recommended— Fees  to  Medical  Men.— Banking  house. 
—Prices  for  making  Wearing- Apparel.— Bookseller. -Tuscany  recommended  as  a  Cheap 
Country  for  Permanent  Residence.- Arrival  and  departure  of  Letter-couriers  at  Pisa.— 
Price  for  franking  Litters. -Price  of  a  Seat  in  the  Diligence  from  Pisa  to  Flore  nee. -Per- 
sons going  this  j  nrftpy  advised  not  to  have  their  Baggage  plumbed.— Hotels  and  private 
Lodging-houses  at  Florence— Winter  Price  of  the  latter;  and  where  to  apply  for  inform- 
ation respecting  them.— Price  of  Board  and  Lodging  in  an  Italian  Family.- Further  par- 
ticulars relative  lo  Prices  at  Inns.-Coffee-houses.- Restaurateurs.— Table  d'HOte.— Price, 
per  month,  for  a  Carriage  and  Horses— Ditto,  per  day.— Provisions  in  general.— Asses' 
Milk,  Wine,  Oi',  Ice,  Medicines.— Pi  ice  of  Butcher's  Meat,  Bread,  Poultry,  etc.— Price  of 
Table-Wine— Best  Bookseller. -Shop  fur  foreign  Wine,  Tea,  English  Medicines,  etc.— 
Grocer.— Silk-mercer.  Linen-drapers.  Shoes  and  Boots.  -Tailors— Ladies' Dress-makers. 
—Coach-makers.— Money-changer.— Fire-wood.— Fees  to  Notaries  Public— Prices  at  the 
Thealres.-Music-masters,  etc. -Sculptors.— Painter.— Bankers.— Arrival  and  Departure  of 
Letter-couriers.— Country-houses  near  Florence. 


LENGTH  OF  AN  ITALIAN  POST. 

The  usual  length  of  a  Post,  in  every 
part  of  Italy,  except  the  Sardinian  ter- 
ritories, is  between  six  and  seven  miles : 
but  the  mile  of  Italy  differs  in  extent?; 
that  of  Piedmont  and  Genoa  being  con- 
siderably more  than  one  English  mile; 
that  of  Lombardy  about  sixty  yards  less 
than  an  English  mile;  that  of  Tuscany, 
a  thousand  geometrical  paces;  that  of 
the  EcclesiasticalState,  thesame length 
(which  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  short  of  an  English  mile);  and  the 
mile  of  Magna  Graecia  ithe  kingdom  of 
Naples)  is  longer  than  the  English  mile, 
by  about  twq  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 
ThePostsoftheSardinian  territories  are 
usually  of  the  same  length  with  those  of 
France;  though  somewhat  shorter  in 
the  Alps. 

PRICE  OF    POST-HORSES  IN  THE  SARDI- 
NIAN TERRITORIES. 

Every  draught-horse,  per  post,  one 
French  livre  and  fifty  centimes. 


Every  postilion,  one  livre  and  fifty 
centimes. 


No.  of  persons. 

1,  or  2 

3 

4 


TARIFF. 

Cabriolets. 

No.  of  horses. 

2  1 

3  1 
3         2 

Limoniercs. 


Price  for  each 
horse. 

liv.  50  cent. 
50 


50 


1,2,  or  3       3         1 
4  3         2 

Berlines. 

1,2,  or  3        4         1  50 

4,  or  5             6         1  50 

6                     6         1  75 

A  child,  if  under  six  years  of  age,  is 
not  paid  for. 

If  a  Limoniere  contain  above  four 
persons,  and  if  a  Berline  contain  above 
six,  an  additional  charge  is  made  of  one 
livre  and  fifty  centimes  per  post. 

Post-masters  are  not  allowed  to  fur- 
nish any  Traveller,  Cabinet  Couriers 
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excepted,  with  post-horses,  unless  the 
Traveller  present  the  necessary  Bullet- 
ton,  or  Order,  from  the  Director  Gene- 
ral of  the  posts :  and  unless  this  order 
for  post-horses  be  presented  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  it  has  been  ob- 
tained, it  is  of  no  use. 

The  money  of  the  Sardinian  terri- 
tories corresponds  in  value  with  that  of 
France. 

PASSAGE   OF  MONT-CENIS    AND  THE 
SIMPLON. 

From  the  first  of  May  to  the  last  of 
October,  Post-masters  are  authorised  to 
put  on  a  third  and  fourth  horse,  from 
Susa  to  Molaret— from  Molaret  to  Mont- 
Cenis— from  Lanslebourg  to  Mont-Cenis 
— from  Domo  d'Ossola  to  Isella— and 
from  Isella  to  the  village  of  Simplon; 
but  not  vice  versa:  and  between  the 
last  of  October  and  the  first  of  April, 
Post-masters  are  authorised  to  add  to 
every  carriage  going  from,  but  not  re- 
turning to,  the  above-named  stations, 
one  horse,  if  the  carriage  be  usually 
drawn  by  two  ;  and  a  pair  of  horses  with 
a  postilion  to  drive  them,  if  the  carriage 
be  usually  drawn  by  three,  four,  or  six 
horses. 

The  price  of  post-horses,  from  the 
first  of  November  to  the  thirtieth  of 
April,  is,  on  the  Mont-Cenis  and  the 
Simplon,  two  French  livres  a-horse,  per 
post.  Post-masters  are  not  authorised 
to  put  more  than  six  horses  to  any  car- 
riage whatever. 

PASSAGE  OF    THE   ECHELLES. 

The  Post-master  here  is  obliged  to 
furnish,  in  addition  to  his  horses, 
draught-oxen,  at  one  livre  and  fifty  cen- 
times the  pair,  per  post;  and  he  is  au- 
thorised to  add  an  extra  horse  to  St. 
Thibault-de-Coux. 

The  old  Post-road,  from  Novi  to  Ge- 
noa by  the  Uocchetta,  is  abandoned  ; 
and  the  new  and  fine  Road  of  the  Val 
di  Scrivia,  Rico,  and  Monte  Giovi,  open- 
ed in  its  stead. 

In  the  Sardinian  territories  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  persons  who  intend  to  tra- 
vel post  should  apply  to  the  Direzione 

(«)  The  price  of  Post-horses,  in  the  Duchies 
of  Parma  and  Modena,  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Lorn bardo- Venetian  realm;  except  from 
Fiorenzola  to  Cremona,  and  from  Castel  San 


generaledelle  Poste,  for  a  Bulletton,  or 
Order,  respecting  Post-horses. 

PRICE    OF     POST-HORSES    IN    THE    LOM- 
BARDO-VENETIAN    REALM. 

Every  pair  of  draught-horses,  per 
post,  five  French  livres,  and  fifty  cen- 
times. 

Every  Caleche,  furnished  by  a  Post- 
master, forty  centimes;  and  every  close 
carriage  furnished  by  a  post-master, 
eighty  centimes. 

Every  postilion,  one  livre  and  fifty 
centimes;  postilions,  however,  are  not 
satisfied  with  less  than  double  that 
sum.(') 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES  IN  TUSCANY. 

Every  pair  of  draught-horses,  ten 
pauls  a-post  except  on  quilting  Flo- 
rence, when  the  price  is  six  pauls  per 
horse. 

The  third  horse,  four  pauls. 

Every  saddle-horse,  five  pauls. 

Every  postilion,  three  pauls. 

Hostler,  at  every  post,  half  a  paul  for 
every  pair  of  horses. 

Every  Caleche,  furnished  by  a  post- 
master, three  pauls;  and  every  car- 
riage, with  four  places,  six  pauls. 

A  postilion  expects  five  pauls  for  every 
common  post,  and  six  pauls  on  quit- 
ting Florence. 

Persons,  while  travelling  post  in  Tus- 
cany, are  allowed  to  discontinue  this 
mode  of  conveyance,  and  proceed  en 
voiturin. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES  IN  THE  PRINCI- 
PALITY OF  LUCCA. 

Every  pair  of  draught- horses,  ten 
pauls  a-post. 

The  third  horse,  four  pauls. 

Hostler,  at.every  post,  half  a  paul  for 
every  pair  of  horses. 

Every  saddle-horse,  five  pauls. 

Every  postilion,  three  pauls. 

Every  Caleche,  furnished  by  a  Post- 
master, three  pauls ;  and  every  carriage, 
with  four  places,  six  pauls. 

Travellers,  on  quitting   Lucca,  are 

Giovanni  to  Pavia,  at  which  places  the  price 
is  seven  livres  and  fifty  centimes  for  every 
pair  of  draught-horses. 
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charged  fifteen  pauls  for  every  pair  of 
draught-horses. 

PRICE  OF  POST-nORSES  IN  THE  ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL   TERRITORIES. 

Every  pair  ofdraught-horscs,  ten  pauls 
a-post. 

The  third  horse,  four  pauls. 

Every  saddle-horse,  four  pauls. 

Every  postilion,  three  pauls  and  a 
half. 

Hostler,  at  every  post,  half  a  paul  for 
every  pair  of  horses. 

Every  Caleche,  furnished  hy  a  Post- 
master, three  pauls ;  and  every  carriage 
with  four  inside  places  (furnished  by  a 
Post-master),  six  pauls  per  post. 

A  postilion  expects  five  pauls  per 
post. 

Travellers  are  charged  an  extra  half- 
post  on  quitting  Rome. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES  IN  THE  KINGDOM 
OF  NAPLES. 

Great  Roads.  Every  draught  horse, 
and  every  saddle-horse?  six  carlini  and 
a  half  per  post. 

Every  postilion,  one  carlino  and  a 
half  for  each  horse  per  post. 

Hostler,  at  provincial  post-houses, 
half  a  carlino  for  every  pair  of  horses- 
hostler,  at  the  Naples'  post-house,  one 
carlino  for  every  pair  of  horses. 

Cross  Roads.  Every  draught-horse, 
nine  carlini  per  post. 

Every  postilion,  two  carlini  per  post. 

Every  carriage  with  two  inside  places, 
furnished  by  a  Post-master,  five  carlini ; 
and  every  carriage  with  four  inside 
places  (furnished  by  a  Post-masterj,  ten 
carlini  per  post. 

A  postilion  expects  seven  carlini  a- 
post. 

For  a  post-royal,  in  the  Neapolitan 
territories,an  extra  half-post  is  charged. 

Post-masters  are  prohibited  from  sup- 
plying Travellers  with  post-horses,  un- 
less authorised  by  an  Order  from  the  Di- 
rector General  of  the  Posts  at  Naples,  or 
from  a  Provincial  Director. 

Hostlers  in  Italy  are  seldom  contented 
with  less  than  twice  their  due;  and  the 
person  who  throws  water  over  the 
wheels  of  travelling-carriages  (a  neces- 
sary operation  in  hot  weather),  expects 
halfa  paul  for  his  trouble. 

An  English  post-chaise,  with  shafts, 
conveying  two  or  three  persons  only, 


and  not  heavily  laden,  is  allowed  to  tra 
vel  with  two,  or,  at  most,  three  horses, 
in  those  parts  of  northern  Italy  which 
arc  not  mountainous:  but,  if  the  car- 
riage convey  four  persons,  it  is  not  al- 
lowed to  travel  with  less  than  four  horses. 
A  Caleche,  conveying  three  persons  and 
only  one  trunk,  is  allowed  to  travel 
with  two  horses. 

In  Tuscany,  if  the  road  be  not  moun- 
tainous, an  English  post-chaise,  with  a 
pole,  conveying  three  persons  and  no 
trunk,  is  allowed  to  travel  with  two 
horses  only  :  butEnglish  carriages,  con- 
veying four  persons  and  trunks,  are  not 
allowed  to  travel  with  less  than  four 
horses.  In  the  Ecclesiastical  Territo- 
ries, a  two-wheeled  carriage,  conveying 
three  persons,  and  only  one  trunk,  is 
allowed  to  travel  with  two  horses;  but, 
if  it  convey  more  than  one  trunk,  three 
horses  arc  indispensable:  and  persons 
who  travel  with  more  than  two  large 
trunks,  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  two  pauls 
per  post  for  every  extra  trunk,  vache, 
or  portmanteau.  A  four-wheeled  car- 
riage, with  a  pole,  conveying  six  per- 
sons and  one  trunk,  is  allowed  to  travel 
with  only  four  horses;  but  if  itjeonvey  se- 
ven persons,  orsix  persons  and  two  large 
trunks,  six  horses  are  indispensable.  A 
four-wheeled  carriage,  half  open,  and 
conveying  only  two  persons,  and  one 
small  trunk,  is  allowed  to  travel  with 
only  two  horses. 

To  the  driver  of  every  extra  draught- 
horse,  it  is  customary  to  give  two  pauls ; 
though  he  cannot  demand  any  remune- 
ration. 

In  the  Neapolitan  Territories,  a  four- 
wheeled  carriage,  conveying  four  per- 
sons and  one  large  trunk,  is  allowed  to 
travel  with  four  horses  only;  but  if  it 
convey  six  persons, and  twolarge  trunks, 
six  horses  are  indispensable.  A  two- 
wheeled  carriage,  conveying  two  per- 
sons, and  one  large  trunk,  is  allowed  to 
travel  with  two  horses;  but,  if  it  convey 
three  persons  and  a  large  trunk,  three 
horses  are  indispensable. 

Every  Post-master  should  be  paid  for 
his  horses  before  they  set  out. 

Single  men,  if  they  wish  to  travel  with 
rapidity,  should  accompany  the  Letter- 
Couriers;  each  of  whom  has  one  place 
to  dispose  of  in  his  carriage. 

Shafts  are  not  used  either  in  the  Tus- 
can, Roman,  or  Neapolitan  Territories. 
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The  average  price  paid  in  Italy  for  ac- 
commodations at  Inns,  by  persons  who 
travel  post,  is  a  follows. 

Pauls. 

Breakfast,  per  head,  in  large  towns  .       .    3 

Ditto,  in  small  towns 2 

Dinner,  per  head,  in  large  towns     .       .  10 

Ditto,  in  small  towns 8 

Beds  from  three  to  five  pauls  each. 

It  is  more  economical,  and  less  trou- 
blesome in  Italy,  to  travel  en  voiturin, 
than  to  travel  post;  but  persons  who  ac- 
complish a  long  journey  with  the  same 
horses  must,  generally  speaking,  travel 
slower  than  if  they  changed  horses  at 
every  post;  and  therefore  those  who 
follow  the  latter  plan  need  not  rise  so 
early  as  those  who  follow  the  former. 
If  a  Voiturin  have  good  horses,  they  will 
go  from  forty  to  fifty  Roman  miles  a- 
day ;  arriving,  in  due  time,  at  the  des- 
tined sleeping-places.  Mules  are  less 
expeditious,  because  they  seldom  trot. 

Persons  who  travel  in  their  own  car- 
riage are  usually  expected  to  give  Ita- 
lian Voiturins  from  ten  to  fourteen  francs 
a-day  per  draught-horse :  six  francs 
a-day  fdr  each  master;  three  francs 
a-day  for  each  child;  and  four  francs  and 
a  half  a-day  for  each  servant:  and  for 
this  price  he  furnishes  good  horses,  or 
mules,  together  with  breakfast,  supper, 
and  beds;  but,  if  the  Voiturin  convey 
Travellers  in  a  carriage  belonging  to 
himself,  he  seldom  expects  more  than 
three  quarters  of  the  above-named  price; 
because  he  can  make  a  considerable 
profit  by  filling  the  carriage  with  passen- 
gers on  his  return. 

The  buonamano  usually  given  to  a 
Voiturier,  if  he  conduct  himself  well,  is 
half  a  Spanish  dollar  per  day,  provided 
the  journey  be  a  long  one;  and  double 
that  sum  provided  the  journey  be  a  short 
one. 

The  fare,  in  a  public  carriage,  from 
Florence  to  Rome,  and  likewise  from 
Rome  to  Naples,  is  ten  scudi,  suppers 
and  beds  inclusive;  and  twelve  scudi, 
dinners,  supper,  and  beds  inclusive; 
unless  it  be  a  voiture  de  retour,  in 
which  case  an  abatement  is  made  of 
about  two  scudi. 

If  passengers,  merely  to  accommodate 
themselves,  require  a  Voiturier  to  stop 
one  or  more  days  on  the  road,  he  ex- 
pects them  to  pay  five  or  six  francs  per 


night,  for  the  provender  of  each  of  his 
horses. 

A  Voiturin  commonly  pays  in  Italy* 
for  his  Passengers,  the  following  prices 
at  inns : 

Breakfast,  per  head,  from  a  paul  and 
a  half  to  two  pauls — dinner,  three  pauls 
—supper  and  bed,  five  pauls;  but  Fo- 
reigners who  pay  for  themselves  at  inns 
can  seldom,  if  ever,  make  so  good  a 
bargain. 

Italian  and  Swiss  Voiturins  usually 
pay  for  their  passengers,  in  France,  four 
francs  a-head  for  supper  and  beds;  and 
about  two  francs  for  dinner.  Italian 
and  Swiss  Voiturins  likewise  pay,  for 
permission  to  travel  in  France,  a  lax  of 
five  sous  a-horse,  per  post. 

On  entering  the  Tuscan  Territories, 
every  Voiturin,  who  is  not  a  Tuscan, 
pays  a  tax  of  two  Tuscan  pauls  per 
horse.  Foreign  travelling-carriages,  with 
four  wheels  and  springs,  pay  four  Tus- 
can pauls;  carriages  without  springs 
pay  two  Tuscan  pauls:  and  on  entering 
Capua,  every  Voiturin  pays  one  Neapo- 
litan ducat  per  wheel.  At  the  Simplon 
Barrier,  every  Voiturin  pays  six  francs 
per  horse  ;  and  at  the  Cenis  Barrier,  five 
francs  per  horse. 

An  Italian  Voiturin  is  obliged  to  se- 
cure his  outside  trunks  with  a  chain; 
and  if  he  leave  a  Town  before  day-light, 
he  is  obliged  to  take  a  guard,  for  his 
trunks,  from  his  sleeping-place  to  the 
gate  of  the  Town. 

As  Neapolitan  Voiturins  are  the  worst 
in  Italy,  because  notorious  for  break- 
ing their  engagements,  Travellers  should 
avoid  going  en  voiturin,  from  Naples 
to  Rome;  unless  it  be  with  the  Post- 
master's horses. 

Voiturins,  if  not  opulent  and  respect- 
able, are  sometimes  tempted  to  sell 
their  jobs:  in  which  case,  a  Traveller, 
during  a  long  journey,  is  liable  to  be 
consigned  to  three  or  four  different 
Conductors;  each  one  of  whom  tries  to 
gain  more  than  his  due;  either  by  pay- 
ing less  than  the  customary  sum  for  the 
Traveller's  maintenance  and  accommo- 
dations on  the  road;  or  by  omitting  to 
hire  extra  horses,  when  requisite. 
Other  and  more  serious  inconve- 
niences may  occur  to  travellers,  if  thus 
sold ;  and  care  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  this  kind  of  traffic. 
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TUSCANY. 
CURRENT    COINS. 

Ruspone. 

Zecchlno. 

Francescone,  or  Scudo{') 

Half  ditto. 

Piece  of  three  paoli,  or  pauls. 

Fiorino,  worth  two  paoli  and  a  half. 

Piece  of  two  paoli. 

Lira. 

Mezzo-fiorino. 

Paolo. 

Mezzo-paolo. 

Piece  of  two  crazie,  four  of  which 
make  one  paolo,  or  paul. 

Crazia,  eight  of  which  make  one  paul. 

Quattrino,  five  of  which  make  a 
erazia. 

Soldo,  one   of  which  makes  three 

quattrini.  ,     . 

The  one-paul  and  three-paul  pieces 
of  Rome,  with  Pope  Corsini's  arms,  are 
current  at  the  same  value  in  Tuscany. 

The  two-paul  piece  of  Rome  is  cur- 
rent for  two  pauls  of  Tuscany,  wanting 
four  quattrini. 

The  Spanish  dollar  is  usually  current 
for  nine  pauls  and  a  half.  This  coin  is 
frequently  called  a  colonnato. 

The  real  value  of  the  ruspone  is  only 
sixty  pauls ;  but  it  can  seldom  be  pur- 
chased under  sixty-three ;  owing  to  the 
agio  on  gold:  and,  from  the  same 
cause,  the  zecchlno,  which  is  worth 
only  twenty  pauls,  can  seldom  be  pur- 
chased under  twenty-one. 

Rankers'  accounts  throughout  Tus- 
cany, are  kept  in  pezze,  soldi,  and 
danari  ;  or  lire,  soldi,  and  danari. 

Twelve  danari  make  one  soldo  ; 
twenty  soldi  make  one  lira;{*)  five  lire 
and  fifteen  soldi,  or,  at  most,  six  lire, 
make  the  imaginary  coin  called  a  pezze, 
or  piece  of  eight ;  and  for  each  of  these, 
a  Ranker  charges  so  many  English 
pence,  according  to  the  exchange,  when 
he  gives  cash  for  a  bill  upon  London. (3) 
Rankers,  according  to  the  Tuscan  law, 
are  obliged  either  to  pay  in  gold,  or  to 
allow  an  agio  if  they  pay  in  silver :  the 

(O  Ten  pauls  make  one  Francescone,  or 
*cudo;  which  is  five  francs  and  sixty  cen- 
times of  France. 

Au  old  Louis  d'or  is  usually  current  in 
Tuscany,  for  about  forty-two  pauls;  and  a 
Napoleon  for  about  thirty-six  pauls:  but  the 
value  of  French  gold  is  fluctuating. 


agio  varies  from  week  to  week,  ac- 
cording to  the  demand  for  gold. 

The  pound  weight  of  Tuscany  is  di- 
vided into  twelve  ounces;  the  ounce 
into  twenty-four  deniers  ;  and  the  de- 
nier into  twenty-four  grains.  The 
Tuscan  ounce  is  somewhat  less  than  the 

English. 
The  common  Tuscan  measure,  called  a 

braccio,  is  about  22'/a  English  inches; 

two  braccia  making  one  ell. 

Prices  at  the  principal  Hotels  are 
much  the  same  in  Leghorn,  Pisa,  and 
Florence;  namely,  for  a  large  apart- 
ment, from  twenty  to  thirty  pauls  a- 
day  ;  and  for  smaller  apartments,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  pauls  a-day.  For  break- 
fast, from  two  to  three  pauls  a-head. 
For  dinner,  from  eight  to  ten  pauls  a- 
head.  For  servants,  from  four  to  five 
pauls  a-head  per  day;  and  with  regard 
to  buonamano  to  attendants  at  inns, 
the  Waiter  usually  expects  about  one 
paul  per  day  from  each  Gentleman  or 
Lady,  and  the  Chambermaid  less ;  that 
is,  jf  Travellers  reside  at  an  inn  by  the 
week  or  month ;  but,  if  they  come  for  a 
few  nights  only,  they  are  expected  to 
pay  more  liberally. 

The  wages  of  a  Valet- de- place, 
throughout  Tuscany,  is  five  pauls  by 
the  day,  and  four  by  the  month  ;  he 
finding  himself  in  board,  lodging,  and 
clothes. 

LEGHORN. 

The  price  of  close  carriages  here  is 
rather  exorbitant ;  but  open  carriages, 
called  Timonelle,  may  be  hired  on  rea- 
sonable terms. 

The  price  of  a  box  at  the  Theatre 
varies  according  to  the  merit  of  the 
Performers;  but  is  usually  high.  The 
entrancermoney  paid  by  English  Tra- 
vellers, exclusive  of  the  price  of  a  box, 
is  three  pauls  for  an  opera,  and  two  for 
a  play. 

Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  English  mustard, 
foreign  wines,  brandy,  rum,  arrack, 
porter,  Rristol  beer,  and  Gorgona  an- 

(*)  A  lira  of  Tuscany  is  one  paul  and  a 

half.  .  '    . 

(3)  If  the  exchange  be,  as  it  usually  is,  in 
favour  of  England,  every  paul  cost*  about 
five-pence  halfpenny. 
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chovies,  may  all  he  purchased  cheaper 
at  Leghorn  than  in  any  other  City  of 
Italy ;  so  likewise  may  soap  and  starch. 

Micali,  in  Via  Grande,  has  a  magni- 
ficent shop,  containing  sculpture  in 
alabaster  and  Carrara  marble:  paint- 
ings, jewellery,  silks,  linens,  muslins, 
etc. 

Linen-drapery  and  silks  may  be  pur- 
chased very  cheap  of  the  Jews  :  and 
persons  who  wear  flannel  should  pro- 
vide themselves  with  a  stock  at  Leg- 
horn, as  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find 
this  useful  article  of  clothing  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  Dunn,  at  the  Porta  Colon- 
nella,  sells  flannel,  and  other  English 
merchandise. 

Tesi,  the  successor  of  Masi  the  Book- 
seller, who  is  a  good  printer,  and  often 
reprints  English  works,  has  likewise  a 
Reading-room,  with  a  large  collection 
of  French  and  Italian  authors. 

Provisions  at  Leghorn  are,  generally 
speaking,  good;  butter  and  oil,  how- 
ever, must  be  excepted;  as  both  are 
very  indifferent;  but  it  is  easy  to  ob- 
viate this  inconvenience,  by  having 
Cascina  butter  from  Pisa,  and  oil  from 
Lari.  Carriers,  called  Procaccini,  go 
daily  to  the  former  place  ;  and  from  the 
latter  the  Peasants  come  to  sell  poultry, 
fruit,  etc.,  at  Leghorn,  three  or  four 
times  a-week. 

Invalids  may  be  regularly  supplied 
with  good  asses'  milk  at  one  crazia  the 
ounce  (the  jusual  price  throughout  Tus- 
cany); goats'  and  cows'  milk  may  like- 
wise be  procured  with  ease;  but  per- 
sons who  make  a  point  of  having  the 
last  quite  genuine,  should  send  into  the 
country  for  it ;  and  with  respect  to 
asses'  milk,  it  is  requisite  for  some 
trusty  person  to  watch  the  milking  of 
the  ass,  in  order  to  prevent  the  infusion 
of  hot  water.(') 

Malta  and  Genoa  oranges,  and  dates, 
may  frequently  be  purchased  at  Leg- 
horn. There  is  an  oyster-house  near 
this  City,  and  the  oysters  are  good,  but 
extremely  dear.  Figs  and  grapes,  in 
their  season,  are  abundant  and  excel- 
lent ;  particularly  the  white  fig,  and 
small  transparent  white  grape;  the  last 
of  which,  if  gathered  dry,  put  into  paper 

(■)  The  man  who  milks  the  ass  usually 
carries,  under  his  cloak,  a  bottle  filled  with 
hot  water ;  some  of  which  he  contrives  to 
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bags,  and  hung  up  in  an  airy  room, 
may  be  preserved  all  the  winter.  The 
best  sort  of  dried  figs  is  generally  sold 
in  small  baskets  of  about  one  foot  long, 
and  four  or  five  inches  wide.  Levant 
figs  and  Spanish  raisins  may  be  pur 
chased  at  Leghorn;  and  about  the 
month  of  September  large  nnmbers  of 
small  birds,,  resembling  the  English 
wheat-ear,(a)  are  caught  daily  on  the 
plain  near  this  Town.  Ortolans  are 
found  in  southern  Italy,  during  part  of 
the  summer. 

A  Tuscan  barrel  of  wine  contains 
twenty  flasks,  and  a  barrel  of  oil  sixteen 
flasks.  Wood  is  sold  by  the  catastre, 
the  dimensions  of  which  should  be 
these  :— length,  braccia,  six;  breadth. 
braccia,  one  and  a  half;  height,  brac- 
cia, two. 

A  Public  carriage  goes  daily  from 
Leghorn  to  Pisa. 

Public  boats  likewise  go  daily  by 
means  of  the  canal;  and  the  passage- 
money  in  these  vessels  is  six  crazie,  or, 
at  most,  one  paul  for  each  person.  The 
price  of  a  private  boat  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  livres;  and  the  price  of  one  place 
in  the  Diligence,  from  Leghorn  to  Flo- 
rence, twenty-five  pauls. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  Travellers  to 
hire  a  country  residence  near  Leghorn, 
its  environs  being  unwholesome. 

ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  LETTER- 
COURIERS. 

Sunday,  arrive  letters  from  all  parts 
ofTuscany,  Elba,  Lucca,  Rome, Naples, 
Sicily,  Lombardy,  Venice,Trieste, Swit- 
zerland, Holland,  Germany,  and  all 
northern  Europe. 

Monday,  from  Pisa,  Pietrasanta, 
Lucca,  Massa,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

Wednesday,  from  the  same  places  as 
on  Sunday,  Elba  excepted;  and  like- 
wise from  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Piedmont,  and  Genoa. 

Friday,  from  the  same  places  as  on 
YvTednesday  ;  and  likewise  from  Elba. 

Monday,  go  letters  for  Tuscany,Elba, 
Lucca, Naples,  Sicily,  Rome,  Lombardy, 
Venice,  Trieste,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  all   northern  Europe  ; 

mix  with  the  milk  so  expertly,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  delect  him. 
(*)  This  bird  is  called  beccafico  in  Italian. 
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Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
the  northern  part  of  France. 

Tuesday,  Tor  Pisa,  Pietrasanta,Massa, 
Lucca,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  and  the  cen- 
tral part  of  France. 

Wednesday,  for  the  same  places  as 
on  Monday,  Elba  excepted. 

Thursday,  for  the  same  places  as  on 
Tuesday. 

Friday,  for  Tuscany,  Elba,  Lucca, 
Rome,Naples,Sicily,Lombardy,Venice, 
Trieste,  Germany,  and  all  northern  Eu- 
rope, Holland,  Switzerland,  the  north 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and 
Portugal. 

Saturday,  for  the  same  places  as  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

The  respective  Couriers  arrive  about 
half-past  eight  in  the  morning  ;  and 
depart  about  half-past  six  in  the  even- 
ing. 

Letters  are  usually  delivered  about 
nine  in  the  morning  ;  and  must  be  put 
into  the  post-office  before  six  in  the 
evening,  and  franked  for  every  place, 
Tuscany  not  excepted. 

PISA. 

A  Custom-house  Officer  follows  Tra- 
vellers to  their  inn,  or  lodging,  when 
they  enter  Pisa,  and  expects  a  fee  of 
five  pauls.  Every  foreign  travelling- 
carriage  which  enters  Pisa  is,  in  fact, 
liable  to  a  tax  of  three  pauls.  A  Band  of 
Musicians  likewise  waitsupon  Strangers 
at  their  arrival,  and  expects  from  three 
to  five  pauls. 

BEST     LODGING-HOUSES.        AVERAGE 
PRICE   IN  WINTER. 

Casa  Agostini,  Lung'  Arno,  No.  722, 
about  twenty  sequins  per  month. — Casa 
Bertolli,  Lung'  Arno,  No.  721,  large  and 
handsome  apartments,  a  third  floor, 
about  thirteen  sequins  a-month. — No, 
742,ViaCarraia;  rooms  small, butneat, 
and  sufficient  in  number  for  two  per- 
sons ;  price  moderate. —  Casa  Lenzi, 
Lung'  Arno,  about  twenty  sequins  a- 
month. — No.  951,  Via  di  Sapienza,  two 
suites  of  handsome  apartments. — No. 
694,   Lung'  Arno,  one  suite  of  good 

(•)  By  Fountain-water  is  meant,  that  con- 
veyed to  Pisa  through  the  Aqueduct. 

(»)  It  is  an  excellent  general  rule,  either 
not  to  let  your  cook  market  for  you,  or  to 
limit  him  to  a  certain  sum  for  dinner,  kit- 
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apartments ;  thirty  sequins  a-month. — 
Marble  Palace,  Lung' Arno,  fine  apart- 
ments.— Casa  Chiesa,  a  good  apartment. 
—  Casa  Rau,  fine  apartments. —  Casa 
Panichi,  Lung'  Arno,  No.  716,  a  neat 
apartment  on  the  first  floor,  large 
enough  for  three  persons.  —  No.  887, 
Via  S.  Maria,  fourteen  well-furnished 
rooms,  and  a  small  garden;  twenty  se- 
quins a-month,  if  taken  for  half  a  year. 
All  these  lodging-houses  are  well  situ- 
ated for  Invalids:  other  apartments, 
which  have  not  this  advantage,  let  at  a 
much  lower  price.  Rooms  sufficient  to 
accommodate  a  moderate-sized  family 
may  usually  be  hired  at  Le  Tre  Don- 
zelle  for  about  twenty  sequins  a-month. 
The  price  of  every  lodging,  however, 
varies  from  year  to  year,  according  to 
the  number  of  Foreigners.  The  hire 
of  linen  per  month  is  generally  about 
five  sequins  for  a  large  family  ;  but 
linen  and  plate  are  commonly  found  by 
the  owners  of  lodging-houses. 

Boxes  at  the  theatre  may  be  procured 
on  very  moderate  terms;  except  during 
the  last  week  of  Carnival,  when  the 
price  is  considerably  augmented.  The 
entrance-money  paid  by  English  Tra- 
vellers, exclusive  of  the  hire  of  a  box, 
is  two  pauls. 

The  hire  of  a  carriage  and  horses, 
coachman's  wages  inclusive,  is  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  sequins  a-month  ; 
and  the  price  for  an  airing,  buonamano 
inclusive,  is  ten  pauls. 

The  wages  of  a  Housemaid,  through- 
out southern  Italy,  is  about  three 
crowns  a-month  and  a  dinner  ;  she 
finding  herself  in  lodging,  bread,  and 
wine— the  wages  of  a  Footman  from 
four  to  eight  crowns  and  a  dinner;  he 
finding  himself  in  bread  and  wine— the 
wages  of  a  Housemaid  who  finds  herself 
in  bedand board,  andfelches  Fountain- 
water,  is  at  Pisa  one  Lira  perday(')— 
and  the  wages  of  a  good  Cook,  through- 
out southern  Italy,  is  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  dollars  per  month  and  a  dinner, 
he  finding  himself  in  lodging,  bread, 
and  wine,  and  an  Assistant  to  wash 
saucepans,  dishes,  etc.(a) 

chen-firewood,  and  charcoal;  but  English 
Travellers,  who  are  accompanied  by  honest 
English  servants,  always  find  it  answer  to  let 
those  servants  market  for  them. 
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The  price  of  dinner,  per  head,  at  a 
Restaurant,  table-wine  and  bread  in- 
cluded, is  from  three  to  five  pauls. 

Families  who  have  their  dinner  daily 
from  a  Traiteur,  should  not  order  it 
per  head,  but  per  dish;  specifying  the 
kind  of  dinner  they  require,  and  the 
price  they  choose  to  give. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  fire-wood 
at  Pisa:  that  called  legna  dolce  is  the 
most  wholesome  ;  though  it  consumes 
very  quickly.  That  called  legna  forte 
is  usually  burnt  in  kitchens;  but  may 
be  mixed  with  the  other,  for  Parlour- 
consumption  ;  though  it  is  not  whole- 
some in  bed-rooms.  Venders  of  wood 
frequently  cheat  in  the  measure,  either 
by  bringing  a  braccio  to  measure  with, 
not  so  long  as  the  law  directs,  or  by 
placing  the  wood  hollow,and  thusmak- 
ing  it  appear  more  than  it  is. 

The  husks  of  olives  serve  for  fuel,  are 
an  excellent  substitute  for  charcoal, 
and  in  olive-countries  very  cheap. 

Invalids  always  find  it  necessary  to 
mat  their  rooms  duringwinter,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  chill  which  strikes  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet  from  brick  and  marble 
floors.  Mats  of  all  lengths  may  be  pur- 
chased on  the  Quay;  the  price  is  half  a 
paul  the  braccio;  and  every  mat  ought 
to  be  two  braccia  and  a  half  wide. 

The  Pisa  Market  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  good  one  ;  though  fresh  fish  can 
never  be  absolutely  depended  upon  but 
on  Fridays,  unless  it  be  in  Lent.  The 
best  fishes  are  the  dory,  called  pesce  di 
S.  Pietro;  the  grey  and  the  red  mullet, 
called «n#Wa;  the turbot,calledrow&o; 
the  thunny,  called  tonno;  the  lamprey, 
called  lampreda;  sturgeon,  called  sto- 
rione;  ombrina,  pesce  cavallo.spada, 
dentice,  parago  ;  the  sole,  called  so- 
gliola;  the  Mediterranean  lobster, 
calied  gambero  di  mare  ;  prawns  and 
shrimps.  The  fish  which  comes  from 
Via-Reggio  is  generally  excellent.  The 
tench  and  carp,  at  Pisa,  are  remarkably 
fine  ;  so  likewise  are  the  pike  and  other 
fishes  of  the  Arno  and  Serchio.  (*)  The 
mutton  of  Pistoja,  which  may  frequently 
be  purchased  at  Pisa,  is  excellent  in 

(«)  What  Italians  deem  the  best  fishes  are 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Pesce 
Mobile:  the  tasle  of  Englishmen,  however, 
does  not  exactly  agree  with  that  of  the 
Italians  in  this  particular. 


point  of  flavour,  and  particularly  light 
of  digestion.  TheLucca  veal,  frequently 
sold  at  Pisa,  is  excellent.  Beef  and 
pork  are  very  fine ;  turkeys  good ;  ca- 
pons and  fowls  indifferent;  hares  ex- 
cellent; other  game  plentiful,  but  not 
always  so  well-flavoured  as  in  England ; 
wildfowl  good  and  plentiful.  Venison 
may  be  purchased  both  in  spring  and 
autumn,  but  is  reckoned  best  during 
the  latter  season.  Wild  boar  may  be 
purchased  during  winter  and  spring. 
With  respect  to  vegetables,  the  broc- 
coli and  salads  are  particularly  good; 
but  vegetables  in  Italy,  salads  excepted, 
should,  generally  speaking,  be  stewed, 
or  they  may  probably  disagree  with 
weak  stomachs.  Pisa  is  well  supplied 
with  grapes,  figs,  pears,  apples,  and 
other  winter  fruits,  the  best  of  which 
come  from  Florence  and  Pistoja.  The 
butter  made  at  the  Royal  Cascina  is 
excellent.!2)  Good  cows'  milk  and 
cream  may  be  purchased  at  the  above- 
named  Cascina.  Good  oil  may  be 
bought  at  some  of  the  palaces;  as 
every  Tuscan  nobleman  sells  the  pro- 
duce of  his  olive-gardens  and  vineyards. 
With  respect  to  table-wine,  that  of  Pisa 
is  unwholesome;  but  that  of  Florence 
may  easily  be  procured  by  water-car- 
riage, and  is  not  only  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  but  salutary  to  most  constitu- 
tions.— There  are  several  kinds  of  Flo- 
rence wine ;  and  that  usually  drunk  as 
common  table  beverage  costs  from  a 
paul  and  a  half  to  two  pauls  the  flask. 

Scales  and  weights  are  necessary  ar- 
ticles of  kitchen  furniture  in  Italy. 

Persons  who  wish  to  be  instructed  in 
music,  drawing,  and  the  Italian  and 
French  languages,  may  procure  good 
masters,  upon  moderate  terms,  at 
Pisa. 

The  fee  usually  given  in  Italy  to  Bri- 
tish Physicians,  by  British  Travellers,  is 
a  Napoleon  per  visit,  if  the  attendance 
be  short;  and  a  guinea  for  three  visits, 
if  the  attendance  be  long :  and  Italian 
Physicians  expect,  from  British  Travel- 
lers, about  the  value  of  a  Napoleon  for 
three  visits. 

(a)  Pisa  butter  supplies  the  Roman  Mar- 
kets, and  suffers  very  little  from  its  journey. 
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Italians  usually  give  their  Physicians 
from  three  to  live  pauls  a  visit. 

The  present  proprietor  of  the  Ussero, 
Sig.  Peverada,  a  very  respectable  and 
well-informed  Person,  has  recently 
opened  a  Bank  at  Pisa;  and  is  autho- 
rized by  Messrs.  Hammersleys  and  Co., 
and  likewise  by  Messrs.  Farquhar  and 
Co.,  to  cash  their  Circular  Notes,  giving 
the  same  exchange  as  is  given  at  Leg- 
horn. 

The  price  of  common  shoes  is  eight 
pauls  the  pair,  whether  men's  or  wo- 
men's. 

The  price  for  making  a  man's  suit  of 
clothes  about  twenty  pauls,  all  charges 
inclusive. 

The  price  for  making  4  Lady's  dress 
nine  or  ten  pauls,  beside  body-lining. 

Carlo  Nistri,  in  the  street  called  the 
Borgo,  has  a  good  Circulating  Li- 
brary. 

Signor  Andrea  Carrai,  at  the  sign  of 
jEsculapius,  is  a  good  Chemist,  who 
keeps  excellent  drugs,  and  compounds 
prescriptions  with  accuracy. 

Cordon,  dealer  in  wines,  spirits,  beer, 
English  patent  medicines, grocery,etc, 
has  a  shop  on  the  Lung'  Arno,  during 
winter;  and  professes  to  sell  the  above- 
named  articles  at  Leghorn  prices, 

Pisa  may  be  called  a  cheap  place  for 
permanent  residence;  as  may  Pistoja, 
Florence,  and  Siena;  because,  suppos- 
ing the  exchange  in  favour  of  England 
(which  it  commonly  is  throughout  Tus- 
cany), a  moderate-sized  family  might, 
in  any  of  the  above-named  cities,  live 
handsomely  for  six  hundred  pounds 
sterling  per  annnum;  and  even  large 
families  who  visit  Italy,  either  for  the 
purpose  ofeducating  their  children,  or 
of  travelling  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  amusement,  will  not,  if  they 
know  how  to  avoid  imposition,  find 
their  disbursements  exceed  one  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  per  annum.  For  the 
purpose  of  education  better  masters 
may  usually  be  procured  at  Florence 
than  in  any  other  Italian  city. 

The  regulations  of  the  Post-office  at 
Pisa,  and  the  days  on  which  the  respec- 
tive Letter-Couriers  arrive  and  depart, 
are  the  same  as  at  Leghorn. 

The  price  for  franking  a  single  letter 
to  England  is  six  crazie. 

The  price  of  one  place  in  the  Dili- 
gence from  Pisa  to  Florence  is  15  paoli. 
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Persons  going  from  Pisa  to  Florence 
had  better  not  have  their  baggage 
plumbed,  it  being  necessary  either  to 
undergoan  examination,  or  present  the 
Custom-house  Officers  in  the  latter 
City  with  five  or  ten  pauls,  according 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  lug- 
gage. 

FLORENCE. 

Some  of  the  best  Hotels,  and  some  of 
thebestprivate  Lodging-houses  in  Italy, 
are  to  be  found  at  Florence;  and  the 
price  of  good  apartments,  compared 
with  the  prices  at  Rome  and  Naples,  is 
not  exorbitant. 

LODGING-HOUSES.    AVERAGE  PRICE  IN 
WINTER. 

Palazzo  S.  Clemente,  Via  S.  Bastiano, 
two  suites  of  handsome  apariments, 
each  thirty  sequins  a-month;  a  good 
garden;  and  the  warmest  situation  in 
Florence  —  Palazzo  Stiozzi,  Via  della 
Scala,  a  fine  house,  and  beautiful  gar- 
den; sixty  sequins  a-month — Palazzo 
Corsi,  Via  Ghibellina,  two  suites  of 
apartments,  each  thirty  sequins  for  one 
month  only ;  but  less  if  taken  for  a  longer 
term  —  Palazzo  Quaratesi,  Via  d'Ogni 
Santi,  one  set  of  apartments,  forty-five 
sequins  a  month;  another  set,  twenty- 
eight  ditto — Casa  Pucci,  opposite  the 
Teatro  Nuovo,  is  a  good  lodging— The 
Palazzo  Acciaioli,  Lung'  Arno,  contains 
several  apartments  —  Casa  Ricasoli, 
Lung'  Arno,  is  a  pretty  house  for  a  small 
family:  and  in  the  Piazza  S.  Maria  No- 
vella, and  several  other  parts  of  the 
Town,  small  apartments  may  be  easily 
met  with. 

JPlate  and  linen  are  generally  found 
in  the  lodgings  at  Florence;  but,  if  not 
found,  the  hire  of  linen  for  a  large  fa- 
mily is  about  five  sequins  a-montb. 
Noble  apariments  unfurnished  may  be 
hired  by  the  year  for,  comparatively 
speaking,  nothing. 

Two  Offices  have  recently  been  esta- 
blished in  this  City,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  information  with  respect  to  va- 
cant Lodging-houses;  one  is  on  the 
Lung'  Arno,  and  the  other  in  Via  della 
Condotta. 

Board  and  lodging  for  a  Lady,  or  Gen- 
tleman, in  an  Italian  family,  tea  and  fo- 
reign wine  not  inclusive,  usually  cost 
about  fifteen  sequins  a-monlh. 
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At  the  Hotel  des  Amies  d'Angle- 
terre,  kept  by  Gasperini,  a  Family,  con- 
sisting of  four  Masters  and  four  Ser- 
vants, may  have  a  good  apartment, 
breakfast,  excellent  dinners,  tea,  wax- 
lghts,  and  night-lamps,  for  eighty 
francesconi  a -week  :  and  Traiteurs 
will  usually  supply  four  Masters  and 
tour  Servants  with  breakfast,  dinner, 
a  good  dessert,  and  two  bottles  of 
table -wine,  together  with  milk  and 
butter  for  lea,  at  five  scudi  a-day. 

The  price,  per  head,  for  breakfast  at 
a  Coffee-house,  is  about  one  paul— tbe 
price  of  each  cup  of  coffee  or  chocolate 
being  usually  about  two  crazie ;  and  the 
price,  per  head,  for  dinner,  at  a  Restau- 
rant, or  a  Table-d'hote,  is  from  three 
to  five  pauls,  table-wine  inclusive.  C) 

The  price,  per  month,  for  a  good  car- 
nage and  horses,  coachman's  wages  in- 
clusive, is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
sequins,  according  to  the  expense  of 
provender. 

Innkeepers  usually  charge  for  their 
carnages,  by  the  day,  about  twenty 
pauls.  J 

Provisions,  in  general,  are  good; 
though  fresh  fish  can  only  be  procured 
on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  unless  it  be 
during  Lent.  Figs,  peaches,  water-me- 
lons, and  grapes,  are,  in  their  respective 
seasons,  excellent.  Good  butter  is  not 
to  be  obtained  without  difficulty,  though 
Italian  butter  has,  within  the  last  few 
years,  been  much  improved  in  the 
southern  districts ;  and  in  the  northern, 
itis  most  excellent.  Asses'milkis  good; 
and  the  wine  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ofFlorenceispalatableandwhole- 
some :  the  best  sorts,  are  Vino  Santo, 
Leatico,  Montepulciano,  Chianti,  and 
Artimino.  The  first  two  are  dessert 
wines.  The  oil,  likewise,  is  good.  Ice 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  frozen 
snowj  costs  two  pauls  and  a  half  for 
every  hundred  pounds. 

The  best  medicines  are  sold  at  the 
Farmacia  Forini,  in  the  Piazza  del  Gran- 
duca;  and  by  the  Grand  Duke's  Apo- 
thecary. 

The  average  price  of  provisions  is  as 

(•)  The  best  Restaurants  for  Single  Men 
to  dine  at  were,  in  the  year  1833,  Marcbe's, 
in  Via  della  Condotta,  and  La  Birra,  in  the 
Piazza  Gaetano ;  at  both  of  which  Reslau- 


followst— Beef,  of  the  best  quality,  from 
five  to  six  crazie  the  pound — veal,  seven 
crazie — mutton,  six  crazie— lamb,  six 
crazie  —  pork,  six  crazie  —  wild  boar, 
from  six  to  seven  crazie— good  fish, 
about  twelve  crazie — and  the  best  bread, 
from  three  to  four  crazie.  Turkeys 
usually  cost  about  one  paul  per  pound 
— large  fowls  about  three  pauls  and  a 
half  each— small  fowls  about  two  pauls 
each— pigeons,  one  paul  and  a  half  each 
—ducks,  three  pauls  each— wild  ducks, 
ditto  —  partridges,  ditto  —woodcocks, 
ditto— a  beccafico  costs  from  three  to 
five  crazie — an  ortolan  from  six  crazie 
to  a  paul— and  the  best  table-wine  from 
one  paul  and  a  half  to  two  pauls  the 
flask.  Grocers  usually  charge  for  Le- 
vant coffee,  unburnt,  about  two  pauls 
and  a  half  per  pound ;  and  for  West  In- 
dian coffee  somewhat  less  than  two 
pauls.  Lowe,  in  the  Palazzo  Ferroni, 
Santa  Trinita,  usually  charges  for  pearl 
tea,  per  pound,  twelve  pauls — for  Hyson, 
ten — forSouchoug,  from  eight  to  twelve, 
according  to  its  quality— for  Mocha  cof- 
fee, about  three  pauls— and  for  arrow- 
root, ten  or  twelve  pauls.  He  likewise 
sells  sugar,  and  other  groceries;  good 
foreign  wines  and  spirits  (his  Marsala  is 
excellent);  haberdashery,  patent  medi- 
cines, eau  de  Cologne,  anti-attrition, 
fish-sauce  ;  and  a  variety  of  English  ar- 
ticles.!2) 

The  Library  ofSignor  Giuseppe  Mo- 
lini  boasts  the  most  extensive  Collec- 
tion of  English  Books  in  Italy.  Molini 
receives  most  of  the  Works  of  merit 
published  in  London,  and  has  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  Elementary  Publications, 
new  Theatrical  Pieces,  Annuals,  etc. 
He  likewise  has  all  the  Editions  of 
English  Books  printed  at  Paris,  and  the 
best  Editions  of  Italian  Authors.  He 
undertakes  to  deliver,  in  London,  all 
purchases  made  at  his  Library,  on  re- 
ceiving a  deposit,  and  on  the  charges 
for  carriage,  etc.  being  repaid  to  his 
Correspondent,  Mr.  Frederick  Molini, 
No.  14,  Paternoster-Row.  Healso  has  a 
slock  of  English  Writing  and  Drawing 
Paper  of  every  quality;  together  with 

rants,  dinners  are  served  by  the  carte-a- 
manger. 

(a)  Lowe's  prices  are  usually  regulated  by 
the  current  prices  at  Leghorn. 
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Brookman  and  Langdon's  Pencils,  Wa- 
ter-colours, and  every  sort  of  Station- 
ary, at  moderate  prices.  He  likewise 
executes  orders,  especially  for  England. 

The  best  Silk-mercer  is  Burgagni, 
near  the  Piazza  del  Granduca.  Flo- 
rence silks  are  of  various  qualities;  one 
sort  being  from  nine  to  ten  pauls  the 
braccio;  another  from  six  to  seven; 
and  the  slightest  from  three  to  five 
pauls,  according  to  the  weight.  The 
best  Linen-drapers'  shops  are  kept  by 
Jews,  near  the  Mercato  Nuovo.  Shoes 
and  boots  are,  generally  speaking,  bet- 
ter made  at  Florence  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Italy:  the  usual  price  charged 
for  the  former  is  eight  pauls  the  pair; 
and  for  the  latter  from  thirty  to  forty 
pauls.  Florentine  Tailors  charge  for 
making  a  man's  suit  of  clothes  from 
twenty  to  twenty -five  pauls.  Ladies' 
Dress-makers  usually  charge  twelve 
pauls  for  making  a  trimmed  dress,  and 
nine  for  making  a  plain  one.  Pestel- 
lini,  Money-changer,  near  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo,  will  supply  Travellers  who 
are  going  to  Rome  with  dollars  and  Ro- 
man scudi  at  a  lower  price  than  they 
are  current  for  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
State.  Fire-wood  at  Florence  is  from 
thirty-five  to  thirty-eight  pauls  the  ca- 
tastre;  and  charcoal  from  three  to  four 
pauls  a-sack. 

The  sum  given  to  a  Notary-public,  for 
his  seal  and  attestation,  is  ten  pauls. 

Vieusseux,  Piazza  Santa  Trinity,  has 
the  best  Public  Reading-rooms  and  Cir- 
culating Library  in  Italy;  and  provides, 
for  the  perusal  of  Subscribers,  French, 
English,  German,  and  Italian  Newspa- 
pers, and  other  periodical  publications. 
The  Subscription    for  a  twelvemonth 

(«)  Travellers  who  purchase  Alabaster, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it  sent  to  Great 
Britaiu  by  sea,  should  deal  with  Pisaui; 
whose  punctuality  may  be  relied  on. 

(a)  Laundresses    in    Tuscany   commonly 
charge  for  washing   and  ironing  as  fol- 
lows :  — 
Sheets,  per  pair  ....  crazie  12 
Pillow-cases,  each     ....       1 
Table-cloth  (if  large)        ...       6 

Napkin \ 

Towel 1 

Shirt,  if  plain,  crazie  6 ;  if  frilled  .      7 

Shift .4 

Drawers 4 

Pantalcons 8 
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is,  pauls  120— for  six  months,  75— 
three  months,  45 — for  one  month, 20 — 
for  a  fortnight,  15— and  for  a  week,  10. 

A  box  at  the  Pergola  may  generally  be 
obtained  for  fifteen,  or,  at  most,  twenty 
pauls ;  besides  three  pauls  each  person 
for  admission.  At  the  Cocomero,  and 
the  Teatro  Nuovo,  boxes  usually  cost 
from  eight  to  twelve  pauls :  and  every 
person  pays,  besides,  for  admission  at 
these  Theatres,  two  paoli  when  Music  is 
performed ;  and  one  paolo,  when  prose. 

The  best  Music-masters  charge  ten 
pauls  a-lesson;—  other  Masters  do  not 
charge  more  than  five. 

The  most  distinguished  Sculptors  are, 
Ricci,  Bartolini,  and  Pisani.  (») 

Gulflocher,  in  Borgo  Ogni  Santi,  No. 
3951,  sells  alabaster. 

Ermini  is  a  good  Painter  in  miniature, 
and  may  usually  be  found  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Bankers  at  Florence  give  the  same  ex- 
change, and  nearly  the  same  agio,  as  at 
Leghorn.  Messrs.  Donat'  Orsi  and  Co. 
in  the  Piazza  del  Granduca,  are  honour- 
able in  their  dealings, and  very  obliging 
to  Foreigners ;  as  also  are  Messrs.  Ema- 
nuel Fenzi  and  Co.,  in  Piazza  del  Gran- 
duca, and  M.  Francesco  Borri,  in  Mer- 
cato Nuovo. 

The  best  Padroni  di  Vetture  at  Flo- 
rence are,  Balzani  (who  may  always  be 
heard  of  at  the  Aquila  Nera) ;  and  Pollas- 
tra,  Via  Vinegia,  behind  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio.(2) 

ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  LETTER- 
COURIERS. 

Monday,  about  one  in  the  afternoon, 
arrive  letters  from  GreatBritain,France, 

Corset  .......  -crazie  5 

Pocket-handkerchief        ...       1 

Neckcloth \ 

Kitchen-apron 2 

Pockets,  per  pair  .  .  .  .  o 
Sleeping-waistcoat  ....  4 
Niglit-cnp  (if  not  trimmed)  .  .  2 
Silk  Stockings,  per  pair  ...  4 
Cotton  Stockings,  per  pair  .  .  2 
Plain  While  Dresses,  each  .      ^      ,     l(> 

Petticoats,  each 8 

Persons  who  wish  to  be  economical  in 
Italy,  should  have  their  linen  washed  out  of 
the  hoiase,  and  ironed  at  home. 

Franeesca  Lambardi,  in  the  Piazza  S.  Spi- 
rit©, No.  2079,  is  a  good  Laundress. 

48. 
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Spain,  Piedmont,  Switzerland,  Genoa, 
Sarzana,  Massa,  Pisa,  etc. 

Tuesday,  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
from  Leghorn,  Lucca,  Pisa,  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  Rome,  Siena,  Pescia, 
Pistoja,  Prato,  and  Volterra  :  and  Tues- 
day, about  ten  in  the  morning,  from 
Germany,  Russia,  Prussia,  Flanders, 
Switzerland,  Venice,  Trieste,  Upper  Ita- 
ly, Rologna,  Perugia,  Cortona,  Casti- 
glione  Fiorentino,  and  Arezzo. 

Wednesday,  from  the  same  places  as 
on  Monday. 

Thursday,  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
from  Leghorn,  Lucca,  Porto  Ferrajo, 
Piombino,  and  Pisa;  Siena,  Prato,  Pis- 
toja, and  Volterra— and,  about  ten  in 
the  morning,  from  Germany,  Russia, 
Prussia,  Flanders,  Switzerland,  Trieste, 
Venice,  Upper  Italy,  Bologna,  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  Rome,  Perugia,  Cortona, 
Castiglione  Fiorentino,  and  Arezzo. 

Friday,  from  the  same  places  as  on 
Monday  and  Wednesday. 

Saturday,  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
from  Porto  Ferrajo,  Piombino,  Leghorn, 
Lucca,  Pisa,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
Rome,  Siena,  Cortona,  Castiglione  Fio- 
rentino, Arezzo,  Pescia,  Pistoja,  and 
Prato. 

Tuesday,  at  four  o'clock  post  meri- 
dian, go  letters  for  Germany,  Russia, 
Prussia,  Flanders,  Switzerland,  Trieste, 
Upper  Italy,  Bologna,  France,  Great  Bri- 
tain, Spain,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Sarzana, 
Massa,  Lucca,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  Siena, 
Rome,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  Arezzo, 
Cortona,  Castiglione  Fiorentino,  Prato, 
Pistoja,  Pescia,  and  Volterra. 

Thursday,  about  one  o'clock  post 
meridian,  for  Arezzo,  Castiglione  Fio- 
rentino, Cortona,  Perugia,  Rome,  and 
theKingdom  of  Naples— and,  about  four 
o'clock  post  meridian,  for  Germany, 
Russia,  Prussia,  Flanders,  Switzerland, 
Upper  Italy,  Trieste,Bologna,  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  Spain,  Piedmont,  Genoa, 
Sarzana,  Massa,  Piombino,  Porto  Ferra- 
jo, Lucca,  Pisa,  and  Leghorn ;  Siena, 
Pistoja,  Prato,  and  Volterra. 


Saturday,  about  four  o'clock  post 
meridian,  for  Germany,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Flanders,  Switzerland,  Trieste,  Upper 
Italy,  Bologna,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  Piedmont, Genoa,  Sarzana,  Lucca, 
Massa,  Siena,  Rome,  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  Arezzo,  Cortona,  Castiglione 
Fiorentino,  Perugia,  Pistoja,  Pralo,and 
Pescia— and,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  for  Leghorn,  Pisa,  Piombino, 
and  Porto  Ferrajo. 

Letters  for  every  country,  Tuscany 
excepted,  must  be  franked,  and  put  into 
the  Post-office  before  four  o'clock. 

COUNTRY-HOUSES  NEAR  FLORENCE. 

Villa  Mattei,  near  the  Porta  San  Gallo; 
a  large  house. 

Villa  del  Cav.  Gerini,  eighteen  miles 
from  Florence,  on  the  Bologna  road;  a 
good  house,  well  furnished,and  delight- 
fully situated. 

Villa  Vitelli,  at  Fiesole,  healthy  and 
cool. 

Villa  Baroni,  at  Fiesole;  ditto,  but  in 
too  elevated  a  situation  for  weak  lungs. 

Palazza  Bruciato,  near  the  Porta  San 
Gallo;  an  excellent  house,  in  rather  too 
warm  a  situation  for  summer. 

Villa  di  Nero ;  a  most  excellent  house, 
in  a  cool,  dry,  beautiful  and  healthy  si 
tuation. 

There  are,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Florence,  many  other  Villas,  which 
might  be  hired  from  Midsummer  till 
the  commencement  of  the  vintage  :  as 
the  Tuscans  seldom  occupy  their  coun 
try-houses  till  the  end  of  September, 
when  the  vintage  begins.  From  twenty 
to  thirty  sequins  a-month,  plate  and 
linen  inclusive,  is  the  highest  price  de 
manded  for  the  best  Tuscan  Villas. 

Madame  Hombert  has  fitted  up 
for  the  accommodation  of  Foreigners, 
a  Villa  at  four  miles'  distance  from  Flo- 
rence. It  is  delightfully  situated;  and 
apartments, with  or  without  board,  may 
be  had  there  on  reasonable  terms. 
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Money  of  Rome.  —  Bankers'  Accounts.  —  Pound- weight.  —  Measures.  —  Hotels  and  other 
Lodging-houses.— Best  Water.— Besl  Air.— Prices  or  the  best  Lodgings.— Prices  charged 
by  Traiteurs. — Price  of  Dinner,  per  head,  at  the  Houses  of  Restaurateurs— of  Breakfast  at 
a  Coffee- hou^e. — Prices  of  Job-carriages  and  Horses.— Expense  of  keeping  a  private  Car- 
riage— Hackney  -coaches.—  Wages  of  a  Valet-de-place.— Firewood.— Butcher's  Meat, 
Wiid-fowl,  Poultry,  Fish,  and  other  eatables.— Tallow  Candles.— Charcoal.— Best  Markets 
for  Fruit  and  Vegetables.— Wines  of  the  Country.— Foreign  Wines. -Best  Confectioner.— 
Oil.— Honey.— Tea.— Grocers.— Rum.— Best  Wax  Candles.— Medicines.— Woollen  Cloth.— 
Furs.—  Roman  Pearls.—  Silk  Mercer  .—Milliner.— Professors  of  Languages.— Mu  ic-masters. 
—Dancing-masters.— Drawing-masters.— Ancient  Bronzes,  etc.— Sulphurs.— Roman  Mo- 
saics.—Scajuola,  and  Paintings  all'  Encausto.— Bronze  Lamps,  and  Silver  Plate.— Stationer. 
—Manuscript  Music— Prints  and  Drawings.— English  Writing-paper,  and  English  Books. 
—Circulating  Library.—  Calcogralia  Cameralc— Fees  to  Medical  Men.— Theatres.— Price  of 
Boxes.— Unfurnished  Apartments.— Procaccio  from  Rome  to  Naples.— Best  Roman  Vet- 
turino.- Post-office.— Neapolitan  Territories.—  Passports.— Fees  toCustom-houseOfficcrs.— 
Money  of  Naples. -Exchange.— Common  Neapolitan  Measure,  Pound-weight,  and  Rotolo  — 
Hotels  and  other  Lodging-hou-es  at  Naples—  Job-carriages.  —  Expense  of  keeping  a 
private  Carriage— of  keeping  a  Saddle  hor.se.— Hackney  carriages.— Wages  of  aValet-de- 
place — of  a  Cook. — Mode  in  which  Persons  who  keep  their  own  Cook  should  orderDinner. 
—Price  of  unfurnished  Apartments —Price  usually  paid  by  Families  who  have  their 
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ROME, 

MONEY    OF    ROME. 

Doppia,  worth  thirty-two  paoli  and 
one  baioccho. 

Scudo ten  paoli. 

Mczzo-scudo,  worth  five  paoli. 

Piece  of  three  paoli. 

Piece  of  two  paoli. 

Piece  of  one  paolo. 

Mezzo-paolo. 

Baioccho,  worth  the  tenth  part  of  a 
paolo. 

The  old  Louis-d'or  is  current  at  Rome 
for  forty-four  pauls— the  Napoleon  for 
thirty-seven  pauls— and  the  Spanish  dol- 
lar for  ten  pauls. 

Bankers'  accounts  are  kept  in  pauls. 

The  Roman  pound-weight  is  twelve 
ounces;  the  Roman  canna  is  about  two 


yards  and  a  quarter  English  measure; 
and  the  Roman  mercantile palmo  is  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  English  inches. 

HOTELS  AND  OTHER  LODGING-HOUSES. 

The  principal  Hotels  at  Rome  have 
been  already  named:and  suitesofapart- 
ments  in  these  Hotels  cost  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  pauls  a-day,  according  to  their 
size  and  the  number  of  beds  they  con- 
tain. For  a  hot  breakfast  dlafourchette 
the  usual  charge,  at  the  Europa,  is  five 
pauls— for  dinner,  ten  pauls — for  each 
servant,  per  day,  five  pauls— and  for  an 
apartment  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date one  Master  and  four  servants, 
fifteen  pauls  per  day. 

The  Piazza  di  Spagna  consists  chiefly 
of  Lodging-houses  ;  the  warmest  of 
which  is  Casa  Rinaldini. 
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Via  San  Bastianello  contains  goodlodg- 
ings ;  as  does  the  house  called  Marga- 
riti's,  and  situated  on  the  ascent  to  the 
Trinitade'Monti.  The  Palazzo  Palmieri, 
Via  Propaganda,  contains  good  lodg- 
ings. The  Palazzo  Negrone  is  an  ex- 
cellent lodging-house;  as  likewise  is 
No.  54,  Via  Gregoriana.  No.  70,  Piazza 
Barbcrini,  contains  good  apartments. 
Via  Babuino,  Via  della  Croce,  Via  Con- 
dotti,  Via  Fraltina,  and  Via  de'  due  Ma- 
celli,  abound  with  lodgings;  as  do  Via 
Vittoria,  Via  Pontefici,  Via  Condotti, 
and  Via  Bocca  di  Leone :  the  Palazzo 
Canino,  in  the  last-named  street,  is  a 
good  lodging-house.  The  Palazzo  Ga- 
votti,  the  Palazzo  Fiano,  and  the  new 
part  of  the  Palazzo  Sciarra  (all  on  the 
Corso),  contain  good  accommodations; 
as  do  the  Piazza  Colonna,  and  the  Pa- 
lazzo Cardella,  near  Via  di  Ripetta  ;  in 
which  street,  likewise,  several  lodgings 
may  be  met  with.  The  Piazza  de' Santi 
Apostoli  con  tains  goodapartments.  The 
Palazzo  Sceva,  and  the  Palazzo  Collicola, 
near  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  contain  good 
apartments;  as  does  the  Palazzo  Maggi, 
near  the  Capitol.  No.  152,  Via  Rasella, 
is  a  large  well-situated  house;  as  is 
Casa  Giorgio,  in  the  Lavatore  del  Papa. 
The  Palazetto  Albani,  and  the  Villa 
Miollis,  are  good  houses,  but  unwhole- 
somely  situated;  especially  the  latter. 
The  Palazzo  Albani  is  an  excellent 
house,  in  a  healthful  situation. 

The  best  water  at  Rome  is  that  of  the 
Fontana  di  Trevi,  and  the  Piazza  di  Spa- 
gna ;  the  best  air,  that  of  the  centre  of 
th«  Corso,  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  Tri- 
nita  de'  Monti,  the  environs  of  the  Fon- 
tana diTrevi,  and  the  Foro  Trajano,  and 
its  environs.  The  price  lately  given  for 
the  best  apartments  at  Rome,  plate  and 
linen  inclusive,  has  been  from  thirty  to 
fifty  Louis-d'ors  .  -month.  Large  and 
well-situated  lodgings  may,  however,  be 
procured  for  about  eighty  scudi  a- 
month;  and  small  apartments  for  half 
that  sum.  (•')  The  best  Traiteurs  usually 
charge  English  Families  ten  pauls  a- 
head  for  dinner,  bread  and  wine  not  in- 

(■)  Persons  who  are  not  anxious  to  live  in 
that  part  of  Rome  which  the  English  usually 
prefer,  would  do  well  to  seek  apartments  in 
the  Strada  Giulia ;  where  the  rent  of  two  or 
three  good  rooms  is  not  more  than  from  ten 
to  twelve  scudi  a-montii. 
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elusive;  and  this  dinner  usually  fur- 
nishes the  servants  with  more  than 
they  can  eat:  but  (as  already  mention- 
ed) persons  who  get  their  dinner  from  a 
Traiteur  should  not  order  it  per  head, 
but  per  dish.  (*)  The  Traiteur  near  the 
Palazzo  Sciarra,  on  the  Corso,  will  sup- 
ply one  person  with  dinner  for  five 
pauls:  and  at  the  houses  of  Restaura- 
teurs in  general  a  gentleman  may  be 
found  in  dinner,  bread,  and  table-wine, 
for  five  pauls.  Breakfast  at  a  Coffee- 
house usually  costs  about  one  paul,  and 
the  charge  for  every  cup  of  coffee  is 
two  baiocchi. 

Dalbano,  at  No.  10,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
is  an  excellent  Traiteur,  who  not  only 
supplies  Travellers  with  dinners,  but 
likewise  with  plate,  porcelain,  glass, 
and  table-linen. 

The  Restaurant  at  the  Palazzo  Lepri, 
in  Via  Condotti,  is  much  frequented; 
but  The  Polidore,  in  the  Corso,  near  the 
Piazza  Colonna,  was,  during  the  winter 
of  1834,  the  best  Restaurant  for  single 
men  to  dine  at.  Zaccaria,  in  Via  San 
Bastianello,  sends  out  dinners. 

The  average  price,  per  month,  for  a 
carriage  and  horses,  coachman's  wages 
inclusive,  is  from  sixty-five  to  seventy- 
five  scudi,  according  to  the  expense  of 
provender.    The  price,  per  day,  about 
twenty-four  pauls;  and  for  four  hours, 
either  morning  or  evening,  from  ten 
to  twelve  pauls.    A  good  carriage  and 
horses  may  frequently  be  purchased  for 
about  one  hundred  pounds  sterling; 
and   the    expense  of   keeping  them, 
coachman's  and  footman's  wages,  with 
grease  for  wheels  inclusive,  does  not,  II 
in  Roman  families,  amount  to  more  [ 
than  twenty -six  scudi  per   month.    A  I 
coachman's  wages  in  a  Roman  family,  II 
is  eight  scudi  per  month,  he  finding! 
grease  and  oil;  and  a  footman's  wages  I 
six  scudi  per  month.    They  expect  live- 1| 
ries  once  a-year. 

Hackney-carriages  may  usually  be 
hired  for  four  pauls  the  first  hour,  and 
three  pauls  for  each  succeeding  hour. 
These  carriages  stand  in   the  Piazza 

(*)  Four  or  five  dishes,  sufficiently  large  to 
supply  four  Masters  and  four  Servants  with 
a  plentiful  dinner,  bread  and  dessert  not  in- 
clusive, usually  cost  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  pauls. 
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di  Monte  Cilorio,  and  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna. 

The  wages  of  a  Valet-de-place  is  from 
four  to  five  pauls  a-day,  he  finding  him- 
self in  every  thing. 

Fire-wood  is  sold  by  the  cart-load, 
which,  during  winter,  usually  costs  about 
twenty-eight  pauls  (but  sometimes 
much  more),  without  carriage  and  por- 
terage,and  this  comes  to  five,  six, seven, 
or  eight  pauls,  according  to  where  the 
wood  is  conveyed.  The  best  wood  may 
generally  be  obtained  at  the  Ripelta. 

Rome  is  better  suppliedwith  eatables 
than  any  other  City  in  Italy.  The  ave- 
rage price  of  the  best  beef  is  from  seven 
to  eight  baiocchi  a-pound— gravy-beef, 
from  five  to  six  baiocchi— mutlon, from 
six  to  ten  baiocchi  —  lamb,  from  five 
to  six  baiocchi  —  veal,  from  ten  to 
eighteen  baiocchi — kid,  ten  baiocchi— 
excellent  pork,  from  six  to  seven  baioc- 
chi—excellent  wild  boar,  from  six  to 
eight  baiocchi — hams,  about  fifteen 
baiocchi— bacon,  about  ten  baiocchi — 
venison,  about  seven  baiocchi — wood- 
cocks, from  twenty  to  twenty-five  bai- 
occhi each — a  wild  goose,  from  four  to 
five  pauls--wild  ducks,  ditto, per  brace- 
widgeons  each,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
baiocchi — and  teal, about  one  paul  each 
— partridges,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  baiocchi  each — small  chickens, 
about  eighteen  baiocchi  each — large 
fowls,  about  twenty-five  baiocchi  each 
— hares,  from  three  to  four  pauls  each — 
rabbits,  twenty-five  baiocchi  each— ca- 
pons, forty-five  baiocchi  each — turkeys 
(the  best  poultry  in  Italy;,  ten  baiocchi 
a-pound,  and  sometimes  less — tame 
ducks,  each,  at  least  three  pauls — pi- 
geons, two  pauls  each — quails,  from 
four  to  eight  baiocchi  each— a  hecca- 
fico,  from  two  to  four  baiocchi— orto- 
lans, twelve  baiocchi  each. — Soles,  tur- 
bots,  carp,  (0  and  other  prime  fish,  are 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  baiocchi  the 
pound — common  fish,  from  eight  to  ten 
baiocchi — dried  salmon  is  ten  baiocchi 
i  a-pound — salted  cod,  about  five  baioc- 
I  chi. — Good  butler  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen baiocchi  the  pound;  except  dur- 
ing Carnival,  when  it  rises,  as  do  pro- 
visions in  general. — Cows'  milk,  per  fo- 
glietta,   four    baiocchi—  goats'   milk, 

(0  The  carp  brought  from  the  Lake  of  Al- 
bano  to  the  Roman  fish-market  sometimes 
weigh  twenty  pounds  each ;  and  are  par- 


three  baiocchi— Parmesan  cheese,  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  baiocchi  the  pound 
— Dutch  cheese,  seventeen  baiocchi — 
Brinzi,  about  eighteen  baiocchi— cream 
cheese,  seven  baiocchi— Strachino  di 
Milano  (particularly  good  cheese),  two 
pauls  a-pound,  and  sometimes  less — 
Household  bread,  about  two  baiocchi  a- 
pound— a  panetto,  or  roll,  always  one 
baioccho— Spanish  rolls,  about  two  bai- 
occhi and  a  half  each— Grapes,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  and  apricots,  from  two 
to  four  baiocchi  the  pound— Oranges 
and  lemons,  if  fine,  a  paul  per  dozen- 
potatoes,  about  two  baiocchi  the 
pound— Beans  and  pease,when  plentiful, 
from  one  baioccho  and  a  half  to  two 
baiocchi  the  pound— Eggs,  per  dozen, 
from  six  to  ten  baiocchi— Wax  lights, 
about  three  pauls  the  pound— Spoleto- 
tallow  candles,  twelve  baiocchi  the 
pound— Roman  ditto,  ten  baiocchi.— 
Charcoal,  per  sack,  containing  about 
1301bs.,  sixty  baiocchi— common  wine, 
per  foglietta,  three  baiocchi— Levant 
coffee,  unburnt,  twenty-two  baiocchi 
a-pound— Martinique  coffee,  unburnt, 
sixteen  baiocchi  a-pound  — common 
green  tea,  about  twelve  pauls  a-pound, 
and  black  lea,  ten  pauls— pearl  lea,  six- 
teen pauls— common  sugar,one  paul  a- 
pound— best  sort,  eleven  baiocchi.  The 
best  markets  for  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  those  of  the  Piazza  Navona  and  the 
Pantheon;  the  melons  of  Perugia,  the 
asparagus  of  Tivoli,  and  the  Roman 
broccoli,  are  excellent. 

The  wine  of  Orvietto,  usually  sold  at 
fifteen  or  sixteen  baiocchi  the  small 
flask,  is  good,  but  seldom  genuine:  in- 
deed, the  Romans  are  accused  of  adul- 
terating their  white  wines  with  a  poi- 
sonous metallic  substance.  The  wines 
of  Albano  and  Genzano  may  usually  be 
purchased  at  the  Scotch  College  for  two 
scudiandahalf,  or,at  most,  three  scudi 
the  barrel.  A  barrel  contains  fourteen 
large  flasks,  and  every  large  flask  five 
fogliette.  The  foglietta  is  nearly  an 
English  pint.  Good  Marsala,  together 
with  French  wines,  spirits,  tea,  groce- 
ries, English  patent  medicines,  fish- 
sauces,  mustard,  and  good  wax  candles 
at  somewhat  less  than  three  pauls  the 
pound,  if  purchased  in  large  quantities, 

ticularly  delicious.  The  best  fishes  of  the 
Tiber  are  the  Slurio,  or  sturgeon,  and  the 
Spigola,  or  Lupus. 
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are  sold  by  Lowe,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spa- 
gna.  French  wines  are  sold  by  Sig.Bru- 
nelli,  Vicolo  del  Gallinaccio,  Via  due 
Macelli,  No.  9.  Spillman,  No.  81,  via 
della  Croce,  sells  good  foreign  wines 
and  spirits ;  he  is  the  best  Confectioner 
at  Rome,  and  remarkably  honourable 
in  his  mode  of  dealing;  his  ices,  and 
ponche  a  la  Romaine,  are  excellent. 
Oil  varies  in  price  from  eight  to  twenty- 
four  baiocchi  the  foglietla,  according 
to  its  quality  ;  but  good  salad-oil  is  not 
easily  obtained.  Roman  honey  is  good, 
and  seldom  costs  more  than  seven  or 
eight  baiocchi  the  pound.  No.  90,  in 
the  Piazza  di  Trevi,  is  a  good  Grocer's 
shop.  Wax  torches  may  usually  be  pur- 
chased in  this  shop  for  twenty-eight 
baiocchi  the  pound,  and  wax  candles 
for  thirty.  Good  brandy  (four  pauls 
the  bottle)  is  sold  at  No.  Ill,  Piazza  di 
Monte  Citorio.  Faiella,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  sells  good  groceries.  The 
brothers  Cogorni,  grocers,  in  the  Piazza 
Rondonini,  sell  good  rum  at  six  pauis 
the  bottle;  or  five  and  a  half,  provided 
the  empty  bottles  be  returned ;  they 
likewise  sell  Bordeaux,  Cyprus,  and  Ma- 
laga. Genuine  wine  of  Nice  may  some- 
times be  purchased  at  the  Palazzo  Bor- 
romeo>  for  four  pauls  a-bottle.  The 
average  price  of  Bordeaux  Laffitte  is 
eight  pauls,  and  of  the  inferior  sort  six 
pauls,  the  bottle.  The  average  price  of 
good  Marsala  is  three  pauls,  and  of  good 
Malaga  three  pauls  and  a  half  the  bot- 
tle. Wine-merchants,  in  general,  allow 
from  three  to  five  baiocchi  for  every 
empty  bottle,  when  returned.  No.  31, 
Via  della  Cinque,  is  a  good  shop  for 
Amaringa  puffs  and  sweet-meats :  and 
No.  14,  in  the  Corso,  near  the  Piazza 
Colonna,  is  a  celebrated  shop  for  hams, 
bacon,  and  cheese. 

The  best  medicines  are  to  be  pur- 
chased at  the  Farmacia  Marini  Borioni, 
Via  del  Babuino,  No.  98;  and  this  shop 
contains  excellent  castor  oil,  Epsom 
salts,  pearl  barley,  oatmeal,  sago,  and 
sulphate  of  quinine:  but  if  medicines 
be  wanted  during  the  night,  they  can 
only  be  procured  at  the  Spezieria  in  the 
Via  del  Gambero. 

Furs  are  very  good,  and  not  dear. 
Roman  pearls,  if  made  and  sold  by 
Pozzi,  No.  101,  in  Via  Pasquino,  are 
well  worth  purchasing:  but  those  made 
and   sold  in  Via  Padella,   and   other 
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places,  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality, 
and  liable  to  turn  yellow.  The  best 
silk-mercer  is  Bianchi,  No.  82,  Cantone 
della  Piazza  della  Minerva,  Via  Minerva 
e  Palembella.  Good  Florence  silks, 
full  three  quarters  wide,  may  be  pur- 
chased in  this  shop  for  thirty-two  pauls 
the  canna  ;  and  slight  silk  of  the  same 
width  for  ten  pauls  thecanna.  Ciampi, 
Roselli,  and  Co.  at  No.  471,  on  the 
Corso,  have  a  large  and  well-furnished 
shop,  containing  woollen  cloth,  silks, 
gauzes,  ribands,muslins,  laces,  etc.,  all 
of  which  are  sold  at  fixed  prices.  Ca 
rani,  on  the  Corso,  has  a  good  shop  of 
the  same  description;  and  Celi,  on  the 
Corso,  has  another.  The  most  cele 
brated  Milliner  and  Dress-maker,  Ma- 
dame Hilaire,  has  a  shop  in  the  Piazza 
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Mignanelli.     Madame   Rinaldini    like- 
wise is  a  good  Milliner.  Maria  Fontali 
Via  S.  Ignazio,  makes  dresses  for  La 
dies :  and  Leva,  Via  della  Maddalena,  is 
a  tolerably  good  Shoemaker 

The  most  eminent  Professors  of  Lan 
guages  at  Rome  are,  Sig.  Giuntotardi 
Sig.  Ignazio  Valletta,  and  Sig.  Giuseppe 
Porta.  The  most  celebrated  Music 
Masters  are  Signora  Terzini,  Doria,  Ma 
roni,  Cartoni,  and  Confidate.  Sig.Giun 
totardi's  price  is  one  zecchino  for  three 
lessons.  Eminent  Music-Masters  ash 
ten  pauls  a  lesson.  Dancing-Master 
charge  from  five  to  seven  pauls  a  les 
son;  and  Painters,  if  eminent,  seldorc 
give  lessons  under  ten  pauls  an  hour. 

Vescovali,  at  No.  20,  in  the  Piazza  d 
Spagna,  has  a  large  collection  of  An 
cient  Bronzes,  Vases,  Medals,  etc.,  foi 
sale.  Sulphurs  are  sold  at  No.  31,  Vu 
Capo  le  Case,  for  three  scudi  per  nun 
died;  they  are  likewise  sold  at  No.  53 
on  the  Corso ;  and  in  the  Piazza  d 
Spagna,  by  Paoletti,  who  is  deeme( 
particularly  skilful  in  the  art  of  making 
pastes  and  sulphurs.  Liberotli,  in  Vi 
colo  del  Vantaggio,  No.  22,  is  an  excel 
lent  Engraver;  and  his  Camei  likewise 
are  highly  finished  and  uncommon!: 
beautiful.  Small  and  beautiful  speci 
mens  of  Roman  Mosaics  may  be  foum 
in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  its  en 
virons.  Fioppi,  at  No..  76,  Via  Con 
dotti,  has  a  large  assortment  of  Camei 
Mosaics,  and  other  works  of  art.  Spe 
cimens  of  Scajuola,  and  Paintings  all 
Encausto,  may  be  found  at  No.  3,  ii 
the  Forum  Romanum,  near  the  Arch  o 
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Severus;  and  Ceccarini,  Vicolo  del  Di- 
vino  Amoro,  has  fine  specimens  oflta- 
lian  marbles.  One  of  the  best  shops  for 
bronze  Lamps,  and  silver  Plate,  is  that 
of  Sig.  Belli,  No.  63,  in  Via  Valle.  One 
of  the  best  Stationer's  shops  is  in  the 
Piazza  Colonna,  and  opposite  to  the 
Post-office.  Manuscript  Music,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  is  sold  by  the  Ab- 
bate  Santini,  at  No.  49,  Via  Vittoria  : 
and  good  harp  and  guitar  strings  may 
be  bought  at  No.  32,  Via  Torre  Argen- 
tina. Scudellari,  Printer,  No.  19,  Via 
Condotti,  sells  Pinelli's  Works,  and 
other  celebrated  Prints, miniature  fres- 
cos, writing-paper,  etc.  Monaldini, 
Printseller,in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, sells 
English  Books,  English  writing  and 
drawing  paper,  etc.  Bouchard,  Book- 
seller, No.  69,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  sells 
English  books,  prints,  miniature  fres- 
cos, etc. ;  and  Piale,  at  No.  428,  on  the 
Corso,  has  a  small  Circulating  Library, 
which  contains  a  few  English  books. 
The  subscription  to  this  Library  is  six 
j  pauls  for  one  month  only;  and  fifteen 
pauls  per  quarter.  Large  assortments 
of  Prints  and  coloured  Drawings  are  to 
be  found  on  the  Corso  ;  and  likewise  at 
the  Calcografia  Camerale  (No.  43,  Via 
I  Condotti):  here,  the  prices  of  the  prints 
are  specified  in  the  catalogue;  and 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  is  deducted, 
I  if  a  large  number  be  purchased.  Treb- 
|bi,  No.  23,  Via  Condotti,  deals  in  Mo- 
saics, and  other  Works  of  Art:  (•)  Dies, 
Via  Condotti,  No.  16,  deals  in,  and  sets, 
Camei-necklaces,  ear-rings,  and  other 
personal  ornaments;  and  Buonafede, 
No.  9,  Via  Frattina,  sets  necklaces,  etc., 
particularly  well. 

(0  Trebbi  forwards  Works  of  Art  to  Great 
Britain;  as  likewise  does  Dc  Sanctis,  win 
resides  in  the  Via  del  Babuino,  No.  84. 

(»)  Persons  who  wish  to  convey  luggage 
by  water,  from  Rome  to  Naples,  should  apply 
to  the  Masters  of  the  vessels  at  Ripa  Grande : 
but  as  luggage  going  either  by  the  Procaccio, 
or  by  water,  must  be  taken  to  the  Custom- 
house at  Naples,  it  is  not  advisable  to  send 
books,  or  any  thing  contraband,  by  these 
conveyances. 

(3)  Laundresses  at  Rome  commonly  charge 
for  washing  and  ironing  as  follows :  — 
Sheets,  per  pair  .              .       baioc'chi  8 
Pillow-cases,  each,  from  1  to        .2 
Table-cloth,  according  to  its  size,  from 
3  to 5 


Rome  (as  has  been  already  mention- 
ed) contains  six  theatres;  namely,  the 
Aliberti,  which  is  opened  for  Mask- 
balls  during  Carnival;  the  Argentina, 
where  operas  are  performed  between 
Christmas  and  Lent;  the  Valle,  where 
operas  and  plays  arc  performed  at  the 
same  season;  the  Apollo,  or  Tordinoni, 
likewise  an  opera-house ;  the  Pace;  and 
the  Pallacorda.  Added  to  these,  a 
very  small  Theatre,  adjoining  the  Pa- 
lazzo Fiano,  is  frequently  opened  for 
the  exhibition  of  Marionettes.  The 
price  of  a  good  box  at  the  Teatro  Ali- 
berti, during  Carnival,  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pauls;  beside  which,  every  per- 
son pays  three  pauls  for  admission.  At 
the  other  Theatres,  the  price  of  boxes 
varies  according  to  the  merit  of  the 
performers ;  but  nothing  is  paid  for  ad- 
mission, except  by  those  persons  who 
go  into  the  parterre. 

Travellers  who  intend  to  make  a  long 
stay,  and  to  live  economically  in  this 
City,  should  endeavour  to  hire  an  un- 
furnished apartment,  and  furnish  it 
themselves ;  furniture  being  very  cheap, 
and  the  rent  of  unfurnished  apartments 
very  low. 

A  Procaccio  goes  every  week  from 
Rome loNaples,  and  conveys  luggage.'2) 

The  best  Roman  Padrone  di  Vetture 
is  Balzani,  who  may  always  be  found,  or 
heard  of,  at  the  Locanda  del  Orso;  and 
is  the  brother  and  partner  of  Balzaci, 
the  Padrone  di  Vetture,  at  Florence; 
but  a  pleasanter  person  to  deal  with  : 
lately,  however,  he  has  been  deprived 
of  sight;  and  is  consequently  unable 
to  conduct  bis  business  so  well  as 
usual.  (3) 

Napkins  per  dozen  .  .  baiocchi  12 
Towels,  per  dozen  .  .  .  .12 
Shirt,  ir  plain,  from  5  to  6  ;  if  frilled, 

from  6  to 7 

Shift 4 

Drawers,  from  4  to  .       .  € 

Corset,  from  2  to  ....  5 
Pocket-handkerchiefs,  per  dozen  .  12 
Kitchen-aprons,  per  dozen       .       .     12 

Neckcloth 1 

Pockets,  per  pair  ....  2 
Sleeping-Waistcoat,  if  not  trimmed  4 
Neckerchief,  if  frilled  .  .  .  7 
Night-cap,  if  frilled  ....  2 
Plain  White  Dresses,  each,  from  15  to  20 
White  Dresses,  full  trimmed  .  .  30 
Upper  petticoats,  each,  from  4  to  .      5 
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POST-OFFICE. 


Monday  morning,  arrive  letters 
from  all  the  Ecclesiastical  Territories, 
but  Perugia;  and  likewise  from  Foreign 
Countries,  the  Towns  between  Florence 
and  Perugia  excepted. 

Tuesday  morning,  from  Perugia, 
and  the  Towns  between  that  City  and 
Florence. 

Thursday  and  Saturday  morning, 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  Territories,  and 
likewise  from  Foreign  Countries. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoon, 
at  four  o'clock,  and  Saturday  about 
midnight,  go  letters  for  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Territories,  and  also  for  Foreign 
Countries. 

Letters  for  Foreign  Countries  must  be 
franked,  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  be- 
fore two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  and 
on  Saturday  before  ten  at  night.  The 
expense  of  postage  in  the  Papal  Terri- 
tories has  been  of  late  very  much  aug- 
mented. 

Letters  from  Foreign  Countries  are 
usually  delivered  out,  at  the  Post-office, 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve  in 
the  morning. 

ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  DILI- 
GENCES. 

Roman  Diligences  arrive  on  Monday 
and  Saturday  morning,  from  Frosi- 
none,  Viterbo,  Civita-vecchia,  and  Su- 
biaco—  Tuesday  and  Friday  morning. 
from  Ferrara,  Via  delle  Marche— and 
Thursday  morning,  from  Frosinone, 
Civita-vecchia,  and  Tivoli. 

Roman  Diligences  set  out  from  Rome 
on  Tuesday,  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
for  Frosinone — at  twelve  the  same  night 
for  Civita-vecchia  and  Tivoli — onThurs- 
day  at  one  P.  S.,  for  Ferrara,  Via  delle 
Marche— at  four  the  same  afternoon 
for  Frosinone — and  at  midnight  for  Vi- 
terbo, Civita-vecchia,  and  Subiaco— on 
Saturday  at  eight  o'clock,  P.  S.  for 

Under  petticoats .  .  baiocchi  2 
Cotton  Stockings,  per  pair  .  2 
Silk  ditto,  from  4  lo  ....  5 
Socks,  per  pair l'A 

children's  clothes. 

Night-shirt 3 

Frilled-shirt,  from  4  to            .  5 

Frock .5 


Ferrara,  Via  delle  Marche— and  atone  in 
the  morning  for  Frosinone,  Viterbo, 
Civita-vecchia,  and  Subiaco. 

Persons  wishing  to  travel,  per  Dili- 
gence, beyond  the  Roman  territories, 
should  furnish  themselves,  at  the  Offi- 
cio della  Diligenza,  with  a  Tariff  speci- 
fying the  expense  attendant  upon  going 
to  Northern  Italy,  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Germany. 

NEAPOLITAN  TERRITORIES. 

Travellers,  on  quitting  Rome  for  Na- 
ples, derive  no  advantage  from  havin« 
their  luggage  plumbed:  as,  at  Tcrra- 
cina,  the  last  Town  in  the  Papal  terri- 
lories,  and  also  at  the  frontier  Custom- 
house, Officers  have  a  right  to  examine 
trunks,  etc.;  but  a  fee  of  from  five  to 
ten  pauls,  according  to  the  quantity  ol 
luggage,  usually  prevents  the  exercise 
of  this  right.  At  Fondi,  the  first  Town 
in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  from  six 
to  twelve  carlini  per  carriage,  given  at 
the  Custom-house,  will  generally  secure 
luggage  from  examination. 

MONEY   OF  NAPLES. 

Gold.  Piece  worth  thirty  ducati,  or 
ducats  —  ditto,  worth  fifteen  ducats- 
ditto,  worth  four  ducats— ditto,  worth 
three  ducats — ditto,  worth  two  ducats. 

Silver.  Scudo,  worth  grana,  or 
grains,  \%2—Pezzo-duro,  worth  grains 
from  123  to  124— Piastre, worth  grains 
120— Piece,  worth  grains  66— dilto, 
worth  grains  60— ditto,  worth  grains 
50— ditto,  worth  grains40— ditto, worth 
grains  30— ditto,  worth  grains  26— dit- 
to, worth  grains24— ditto, worth  grains 
20— ditto,  worth  grains  13— ditto,worlh 
grains  12— ditto,  worth  grains  10— 
ditto,  worth  grains  5. 

Copper.  Piece  worth  5  grains — ditto, 
worth  3  grains — dilto,  worth  2ya  grains 
—ditto,  worth  2  grains— ditto,  worth 
1  grain — ditto,  worth  half  a  grain. 

Trowsers     .       .       .  baiocchi  4 

Boy's  Vest  and  Pantaloons       .       .       8 

For  washing  sheets,  Laundresses  at  Rome 
often  charge  two  baiocchi  a  breadth. 

Rosa  Andrelini,  Via  Schiavonia,  Piazetta 
S.  Rocca,  No.32,  is  a  good  Laundress;  at 
likewise  is  Mariantonia  Enrietta,  Via  degli 
Avignonesi,  No.29,  2do  Piano. 
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One  ducato  is  worth  ten  carlini,  and 
one  carlino  is  worth  ten  grana. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  ducats  and 
{Trains.  The  exchange  upon  London  is 
fixed  every  Monday  and  Thursday  after- 
noon; and  Neapolitan  Bankers  give  so 
many  grains,  according  to  the  ex- 
change, for  every  pound  sterling. 

The  value  of  French  gold  varies  from 
time  to  time;  hut  an  old  Louis-d'or  is 
usually  worth  from  five  hundredand  for- 
ty to  five  hundred  and  sixty  grains ;  and  a 
Napoleon, from  four  hundred  and  sixty  to 
four  hundred  and  eighty-five  grains. 

Messrs.  Falconet  and  Co.,  Bankers  at 
Naples,  are  very  obliging  to  Travel- 
lers.!') 

The  common  Neapolitan  measure, 
called  a  canna,  is  equal  to  about  two 
yards  and  a  quarter  English  ;(2)  the 
Neapolitan  pound  to  about  eleven  Eng- 
lish ounces;  and  the  rotolo  to  about 
thirty-one  English  ounces. 

HOTELS  AND  OTHER  LODGING-nOUSES 
AT  NAPLES. 

From  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
ducats  a-month  have,  during  the  last  few 
years,  been  demanded  in  winter  and 
spring,  for  the  best  ready-furnished 
apartments  in  this  City  :  now,  however, 
handsome  lodgings,  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  accommodate  a  large  Family, 
may  be  obtained  for  a  hundred,  or,  at 
the  utmost,  a  hundred  and  fifty  ducats 
a-month,  in  those  parts  of  Naples  usu- 
ally frequented  by  Foreigners;  namely, 
the  Chiaja,  the  Chiatamone,  and  the 
Strada  di  S.  Lucia  ;  in  other  situations 
lodgings  are  much  cheaper.  The  best 
Hotels  have  been  already  named  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  Work :  it  may  not 
however,  be  superfluous  to  add,  that 
the  situation  of  the  Gran-Bretagna  is 
bleak  during  winter  and  spring;  and 
that  the  back  rooms  in  the  Crocele,  and 
other  hotels  near  the  tufo-rock,  are 
damp  and  unwholesome.  The  price  of 
apartments,  at  the   principal  hotels,  is, 

(■)  This  Bank  is  open  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  one;  and  from  five  till  seven  in 
the  afternoon. 

(»)  One  canna  contains  eight  Neapolilan 
palmi;  and  one  palmo  is  about  ten  and  a 
half  English  inches. 

(3)  In  the  year  1833  an  English  Gentleman 
kept  his  carriage  and  carriage-horses,  at 


generally  speaking,  higher  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Italy.  Dinner  usually 
costs,  during  winter  and  spring,  twelve 
carlini  per  head  for  masters;  breakfast, 
from  five  to  six  carlini;  and  servants' 
board,  per  day,  at  least  six  carlini  a 
head ;  but,  during  summer,  dinners  are 
usually  served  at  ten  carlini  a-head  for 
masters;  and  breakfastsat  four  carlini  a- 
head.  During  winter  and  spring  the 
best  apartments  in  good  Hotels  cost 
from  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  ducats  per  month  ;  and  during 
summer  the  same  apartments  cost  from 
sixty  to  eighty  ducats  per  month.  By 
the  day  it  is  difficult  to  procure  a  small 
apartment  under  three  ducats.  The 
House  of  Brizzi,  called  La  Maison  meu- 
blee,  situated  on  the  Chiatamone,  and 
numbered  9,  is  much  recommended  by 
persons  who  have  frequented  it,  as  pos- 
sessing the  conveniences  without  the 
bustle  of  an  Hotel. 

Jobmen,  who  supply  strangers  with 
carriages,  usually  charge  three  ducats 
per  day:  and  not  much  less  by  the 
month;  two  piastres,  per  half-day,  if  it 
be  a  Fesla ;  and  eighteen  carlini,  if  it  be 
not:  but  a  good  carriage  and  horses 
may  frequently  be  purchased  here  for 
less  than  one  hundred  pounds  sterling: 
and  the  expense  of  keeping  them 
amounts  to  about  fifty  ducats  a-monlh, 
including  twelve  ducats  for  the  coach- 
man's wages.  Provender  for  a  coach- 
horse  costs  about  four  carlini  per  day— 
a  stable  and  coach-house  four  ducats  a- 
month,  and  shoeing  each  horse,  one 
ducata-month.  Provender  for  a  saddle- 
horse  costs  about  three  carlini  per 
day.(3)  Hackney  carriages  of  all  de- 
scriptions are  to  be  met  with  in  everv 
quarter  of  Naples  at  the  following 
Prices :  Carriage  with4  places,  a  course, 
four  carlini:  and  if  taken  by  the  hour, 
first  hour,  five  carlini ;  and  every  subse- 
quent hour  three  carlini.  Carriage  with 
two  places, a  course,  twenty-six  grains: 
and  if  taken  per  hour,  first  hour  three 

Naples,  at  the  following  expense  per  month. 
Feeding  two  horses    .       .      ducats  18 


Coachman's  wages 
Stable  and  coach-house     . 
Farrier  for  shoeing  the  horses 


12 
4 
2 

36 


"9 
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carlini;  and  every  subsequent  hour, 
twenty  grains.  The  drivers  of  these 
carriages  cannot  demand  any  thing 
more  than  the  fare,  though  they  expect 
a  trifling  gratuity.  The  wages  of  a 
Valet-de-place  is  from  five  to  six  carlini 
a-day,  he  finding  himself  in  every  thing: 
and  a  good  Cook,  who  finds  his  own 
Assistant,  usually  asks  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  ducats  a -month.  Neapolitan 
Servants  expect  neither  board  nor 
lodging.  Persons  who  keep  their  own 
cook  should  order  dinner  at  so  much 
per  head,  firewood  and  charcoal  inclu- 
sive: and  persons  who  mean  to  reside 
long  at  Naples,  and  wish  to  live  econo- 
mically, should  endeavour  to  procure 
an  unfurnished  apartment ;  and  either 
purchase  or  hire  furniture  themselves. 
Good  apartments  unfurnished  may  be 
obtained  for  four,  or,  at  the  utmost, 
five  hundred  ducats  per  annum.  Fa- 
milies who  have  their  dinner  from 
a  Traiteur  are  seldom  well  served  under 
five  or  six  carlini  a-head,  Servants  inclu- 
sive; but  a  well -cooked  dish,  suffi- 
cient for  two  people,  may  be  procured, 
at  a  Cook's  shop,  for  five  carlini. 
Persons  who  dine  at  a  Restaurant 
arc  presented,  when  they  enter,  with 
the  carte  a  manger;  and  the  expense 
of  dining  at  these  taverns,  bread  and 
table-wine  inclusive,  is  from  three  to 
eight  carlini  a-head.  The  Restaurant 
at  the  Albergo  Reale,  Largo  del  Pa- 
lazzo, is  much  frequented  during  win- 
ter, and  the  early  part  of  spring:  and 
that  of  the  Palazzo  Cirella,  Santa  Lucia, 
during  summer,  on  account  of  its  beau- 
tiful situation,  and  excellent  dinner- 
room.  One  of  the  best  Traiteurs  for 
supplying  families  with  dinners,  at  their 
own  houses,  is,  at  the  present  moment 
Giuseppe  Gajoli,  No.  140,  Strada  di 
Chiaja.  One  cup  of  coffee  at  a  coffee- 
house usually  costs  three  grains;  one 
cup  of  chocolate  from  six  to  eight 
grains ;  and  breakfast  from  two  to  three 
carlini,  according  to  its  quality.  The 
price  of  provisions  is  very  variable; 
and  always  higher  during  Carnival  than 
at  any  other  period.  Beef,  on  an  ave- 
rage, costs  from  twenty  to  twenty-two 
grains  the  rotolo— mutton,  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  grains — veal,  from  thirty- 
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five  to  sixty  grains— pork,  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  grains— fish,  of  the  best  kind, 
from  five  to  twelve  carlini  (')— common 
fish,  from  thirty  to  forty  grains— rab- 
bits, per  brace,  and  remarkably  good, 
about  six  carlini— turkeys,  remarkably 
good,  about  ten  grains  per  pound— a 
large  fowl, from  thirty  to  forty  grains — a 
small  fowl,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
grains — hams,  about  three  carlini  the 
rotolo,  and  bacon  about  twenty-six 
grains — tame  ducks,  each,  about  thirty- 
five  grains,  if  large — hares,  from  eight 
to  ten  carlini  each— wild  ducks,  each, 
about  forty  grains— widgeons,  the  brace, 
aboutifive  carlini— partridges,the  brace, 
about  twelve  carlini— woodcocks,  the 
brace,  from  eight  to  twelve  carlini — 
quails,  each,  from  three  to  six  grains- 
Parmesan  cheese,  from  eight  to  nine 
carlini  the  rotolo— English  cheese,  from 
ten  to  twelve  carlini  the  rotolo— and 
bread  of  the  best  quality,  from  six  to 
eight  grains  the  rotolo.  Fusaro  oysters 
are  good;  though,  perhaps,  not  so  well 
fattened  as  in  the  days  of  Lucullus :  they 
usually  cost  from  two  to  three  grains 
each.  Oil  varies  in  price,  according  to 
the  produce  of  the  olive-gardens;  but 
the  best  usually  costs  from  four  to  five 
carlini  the  rotolo.  Milk  is  scarce  and 
dear.  The  only  good  butter  comes 
from  Sorrento.  The  best  veal,  fresh 
pork,  pig's  faces,  bacon,  and  hams,  like- 
wise come  from  Sorrento.  Moka  cof- 
fee, upon  an  average,  is  about  six  car- 
lini the  rotolo — black  tea  about  sixteen 
carlini  the  pound;  and  green  tea  eigh- 
teen carlini  the  pound.— Good  common 
lump  sugar,  broken  into  small  pieces, 
may  usually  be  obtained  for  fifty,  or  at 
most  fifty-five,  grains  the  rotolo ;  and 
loaf  sugar  costs  from  six  and  a  half  to 
eight  carlini  the  rotolo.  Fruit  is  cheap 
and  excellent.  (It  appears  that  in  Mag- 
na Graecia  the  ancients  iced  their 
cherries,  figs,  water-melons,  and  many 
other  fruits;  and  the  moderns  would 
do  wisely  by  adopting  the  same  plan.} 
Clean  ice,  or  rather  frozen  snow,  for 
mixing  with  water,  or  wine,  is  four 
grains  the  rotolo;  and  less  clean  frozen 
snow,  for  icing  liquors,  three  grains  the 
rotolo;  iced  water,  two  grains  per  quart; 
ices,  in  glasses,  are  eight  grains  each; 


(>)  During  summer,  sturgeon  and  thunny  may  usually  be  purchased  at  Naples,  for  about 
five  carlini  the  rotolo. 
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and  ices  in  cakes,  twelve  grains  each. 
The  wines  of  Posilippo,  Capri,  and  Ischia, 
are  palatable  and  wholesome;  and  cost 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  carlini 
the  barrel,  which  holds  fifty-six  caraffe, 
or  pints.    The    wines  of  Procida  and 
Calabria  are  good  and  wholesome;  and 
cost  about  four  ducats  per  barrel.    The 
Sicilian    wines    likewise    are   good.(') 
Firewood  usually  costs  from  twenty  to 
twenty-two  ducats  the  large  canna  ;(2) 
and  charcoal  fifteen  carlini  the  quintal. 
Wax-lights  of  the  best  quality,  called 
Venice-candles,  are  about  forty-five 
carlini  the  pound;  and  tallow  candles 
twelve  grains  the  pound  in  the  shops, 
and  eleven    grains  at    the    Fabbrica. 
Sig.  Graindorges  has,  in  the  Largo  del 
CastelIo,a  British  Warehouse,which  con- 
tains porter,  ale;  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portugal  wines;  Lachrymae,  and  other 
wines  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  Mar- 
sala, brandy,  rum,  Hollands,  liqueurs; 
gunpowder,  hyson,  and  black  tea ;  cof- 
fee, sugar  and  other  grocery;  Durham 
mustard;  English  writing-paper,  pens 
and  pencils;  fish-sauces;  court-piaster; 
English   cheese;   curry-powder;    anti- 
attrition;  English  razors,  saddles  and 
bridles;  James's   powder,  Epsom  and 
Cheltenham  salts,  soda-powders,  spirit 
of  hartshorn,  and  spirit  of  lavender,  eau 
de  Cologne,  etc.,  all  of  the  best  quality. 
Sig.  Graindorges  likewise  has  a  Shop  in 
the  Palazzo  Partanna,  Largo  Cappella 
Vecchia. 

Messrs.  Cotterell,  Iggulden,  and  Co., 
Wine-Merchants,  Bankers,  and  General 
Agents  to  Foreigners  visiting  Naples, 
No.  10,  Largo  della  Vitloria,  sell  excel- 
lent White  Falernian,  made  in  their 
own  vineyards,  and  resembling  Cham- 
pagne. This  wine  keeps  good  for  several 
years,  and  is  the  better  for  being  trans- 
ported to  Great  Britain.— Messrs.  Cotte- 
rell and  Co.  have  a  comfortable  Reading- 
room  (furnished  withEnglish  and  other 
Newspapers),  annexed  to  their  Bank. 

Strong's  Warehouse,  No.  1,  Strada 
Molo,  near  the  Fontana  Medina,  con- 
tains English  merchandise;  as  does  a 

(■)  Some  of  the  best  Calabrian  and  Sicilian 
wines  are  those  of  Picdimonte,  Mongibello, 
S.  Eufemia,  Marsala,  and  Siracusa.  Good 
Malaga  may  frequently  be  met  with ;  and  is 
sold  by  the  rubbio,  which  contains  about 
sixteen  English  quarts. 


shop  kept  by  Terry,  in  the  Slrada  To- 
ledo.—Paturle  and   Co.,  at  No.  329, 
Strada  Toledo,  have  a  large  assortment 
of  French  silks,  velvets,  gauzes,  lace, 
shawls,  ribands,  and  almost  every  arti- 
cle manufactured  at  Lyons.     Radice 
and  Co.,  No.  174,  Strada  Toledo,  keep 
a  hardware  shop,  and  deal  in  French 
and  English  fancy-works  of  various  de- 
scriptions.    Carlo  Torro,  at  No.  12, 
Strada  S.  Francesco  di  Paolo,  is  an  ex- 
cellent Ladies'  Shoemaker.  Cardon  and 
Co.,  at  No.  209,  Strada  di  Chiaja,  arc 
good  Milliners  and  Dress-makers;   as 
likewise  is  Mademoiselle  Houlemont, 
at  No.  24,  Strada  San  Matteo,  a  Toledo. 
Naples  iseelebrated  for  its  silks,  gauzes, 
ribands,  coral,  soap,  and  silk  stockings 
(made  at  Sorrento),  which  are  remark- 
ably strong;  and  may  be  purchased  of 
the  Maker,  at  No.  35,  Monte  Olivetto. 
Silks  for  Ladies'  dresses  are  usually  sold 
according  to  their  weight:    common 
siiks  of  various  qualities,  and  a  strong, 
warm,  and  cheap  article,  said  to  wash, 
and  called  Cottone  e  setta,  are  sold  in 
the  Strada  Sedile  di  Porto.    Strongand 
good  black  common  silks,  four  palmi 
wide,  and  strong  and  pretty-coloured 
silks  of  the  same  width,  which  wash  ex- 
cellently, costabout  twenty-two  carlini 
the  canna.    More  costly  silks  are  sold 
at  the  Fabbrica  Reale,  in  the  Strada 
Toledo.    Naples  is  likewise  famous  for 
its  Tortoise-shell  Manufacture,  and  for 
musical-instrument  strings  in  general, 
and  harp-strings  in  particular.     Ciri- 
elli,  in  the  Largo  Vittoria,  No.  47,  has 
a  large  assortment  of  Coral  and  Lava 
for  sale. 

Sig.Giustiniani,  a  celebrated  Imitator 
and  Restorer  of  Grecian  Vases,  has  a 
Warehouse  at  No.  394,  Toledo  ;  and 
another  on  the  Molo. 

Signor  Gaetanodi  Vito  paints  beauti- 
fully in  miniature  fresco,  for  sale,  Views 
of  Naples,  and  its  environs ;  together 
with  the  Eruptions  of  Vesuvius  :  his 
wife  is  an  excellent  Painter  of  Neapoli- 
tan coslumi :  and  their  works,  which 
are  not  expensive,  may  be  purchased  at 

(a)  The  large  canna  contains  sixty-four 
palmi,  it  being  a  rule  to  have  the  canna 
square  every  way. 
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No.  171,  Strada  di  Chiaja.  Signor  Ca- 
millo  di  Vito,  at  No.  25,  Vico  Paradiso 
e  Sette  Dolori,  paints  excellently  in 
miniature  fresco. 

Glass,  No.  54,  Piazza  San  Ferdinando, 
sells  English  Books,  and  is  a  good  Sta- 
tioner ;  as  likewise  is  Sig.  Angelo  Trani, 
in  the  Largo  del  Palazzo. 

Lewis,  No.  6,  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria 
Gappella,  is  an  English  Coach-maker, 
who  understands  his  business,  and  gets 
his  iron-work  from  England. 

Kernot,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  from 
London,  Strada  San  Carlo,  No.  14,  sells 
excellent  English  Medicines;  and  pre- 
pares Physicians'  Prescriptions. 

Wilkie  has  an  English  Pharmacy  on 
the  Chiaja. 

Sig.  Bullot  is  a  good  Dentist. 

Sig.  Gargiulo,  whose  address  may  be 
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obtained  at  the  Studii,  is  a  celebrated 
Restorer  of  the  Etruscan  and  Grecian 
Vases. 

Craik,  Saddler,  Palazzo  Partanna, 
Largo  Cappella,  takes  care  of  English 
Travelling'carriages  when  not  used. 

Signor  Leopoldd  Montuoro,  No.  129, 
Strada  Corso  di  Napoli,  is  a  good  Danc- 
ing-Master; and  Sig. Lanza,  a  celebrated 
Music  and  Singing-Master. 

Signori  Bevilacqua,  and  J.  B.  de  Fer- 
rari, are  good  Language-Masters ;  and 
the  address  of  the  latter  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Glass. 

There  is  a  Circulating  Library  and 
Reading-Room,  in  Strada  S.  Giacomo, 
No.  19,  near  the  Strada  Toledo;  and 
Sig.  Borel  has  a  large  collection  of 
Books  for  sale,  near  the  Church  ofTri- 
nita  Maggiore.(J) 


Teatro  di  S.  Carlo  . 


PRICES  AT  THE  THEATRES. 

.Palchi,  fourth  row  .  .  .  ducats  4,  carlini  5 

fifth  row 3,       »      6 

sixth  row 1,        »      8 

Platea,  numbered  seats,   each  —       »     5 


The  first,  second,  and  third  rows  of  Boxes,  are  not  let  by  the  night,  but  by  the 
season. 

Teatro  delFondo  .    .  Palchi,  first  row ducats  4,  carlini  — 

second  row 5,  »  ~ 

third  row 3,  »  6 

fourth  row .  2,  »  4 

fifth  row 1,  »  2 

Platea,  numbered  seats,  each   —  »  4 

Palchi,  first  row 3,  »  — 

second  row 4,  »  — 

third  row 3,  »  — 

fourth  row 2,  »  — 

fifth  row 1,  »  2 

Platea,  numbered  seats,   each  —  »  3 

Palchi,  first  and  second  row  .  .  3,  »  — 

third  row 2,  »  — 

fourth  row 1,  »  5 

fifth  row 1,  »  — 

Platea,  numbered  seats,   each  —  »  3 


Teatro  Nuovo   .    . 


Teatro  Fiorentini 


( > )  Laundresses  at  Naples  commonly  charge 
for  washing  and  Ironing  as  follows:  — 

Sheets,  per  pair  .       .       .       grains 

Pillow-case 

Table  cloth 

Napkin  and  Towel,  each   . 
Kitchen-apron   ... 
Shirt      ....... 

Day-Shift,  if  plain,  5;  Night-shift  . 

Drawers 

Sleeping-waistcoat     .... 

Night-cap 

Petticoat 


12 
2 
6 
1 
1 
7 
6 


Corset grains  5 

Neckcloth 2 

Pocket  handkerchiefs,  per  dozen  .  12 
Stockings,  per  pair  (if  silk)  .  .  4 
A  plain  White  Dress  .       .  .    '  25 

A  Frill 5 

A  muslin  Cap,  if  bordered  with  lace  5 
Stockings,  per  pair  (if  cotton)        .       2 

In  the  Strada  Vittoria,  No.  38,  there  is  a 
good  Laundress,  by  name  Lastrucci:  but 
her  charges  are  high.  She  speaks  English 
and  French. 
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Teatro  S.  Ferdinando    ...    San  Carlino  Company. 

Palchi,  first  and  second  row  .  ducats  1,  carhni  2 

third  row —       »      8 

fourth  row —       »      7 

Platea —       »    — grana  1 5 

Teatro  della  Fenice  ....    San  Carlo  Company         —  2 

Palchi,  first  and  second  row 1        »     2 

third  row 1        »      — 

Platea,  numbered  seats,    each   —       »      2 
The  Fondo  is  better  calculated  for  seeing  and  hearing  than  is  S.  Carlo. 

and  also  upon  the  season  of  the  year. 
During  summer,  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred  ducats  per  month  are  usually 
demanded  for  the  large  apartment  in 
the  Villa  Serra-Capriola  near  Carotto— 
about  fifty  ducats  per  month  for  the 
large  apartment  in  the  Villa  Spinelli — 
about  fifty  ducats  a-month  for  the  small 
apartment  in  the  second  storey  of  the 
Cocumella  —  about  sixty  piastres  a- 
month  for  a  large  apartment  in  the 
Palazzo  Guarracino,  at  S.  Pietro  a  Ma- 
jella— forty-five  piastres  a-month  for 
the  Villa  Angelis,  in  a  Garden  close  to 
the  sea— forty-five  piastres  a  month  for 
the  Villa  Pisani,  in  a  good  garden  close 
to  the  sea— sixty  ducats  a-month  for 
the  Villa  Loza,  in  the  Town  of  Sorrento 
—a  hundred  ducats  at  least  per  month 
for  the  Palazzo  Pignatelli,  at  Sorrento 
—a  hundred  and  fifty  ducats  a-month 
for  the  large  apartment  in  the  Palazzo 
Laurito,  at  Sorrento— and  sixty  ducats 
a-month  for  the  small  apartment- 
Rooms  calculated  to  accommodate  a 
Lady  and  her  servant,  or  a  single  Man, 
may  always  be  procured  for  fifteen 
ducats  a-month,and  frequently  for  less. 
Plate  and  linen  are  found  in  most  of 
these  lodging-houses. 


ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  LETTER- 
COURIERS  AND  PROCACCI. 

Monday ,, arrives  the  Courier  from 
Rome,  with  letters  from  Florence, 
Milan,  Great  Britain,  and  all  parts  of 
northern  Europe. 

Wednesday,  arrive  letters  from  Sa- 
lerno, and  Calabria. 

Thursday,  arrive  all  the  Foreign 
Couriers,  with  letters  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, etc. 

Saturday,  arrive  all  the  Foreign 
Couriers,  with  letters  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, etc. 

Tuesday,  go  letters  for  Rome,  Flo- 
rence, Milan,  Great  Britain,  and  all 
parts  of  northern  Europe. 

Wednesday,  go  letters  for  Puglia, 
the  Abruzzi,  Calabria,  Sicily,  Malta, and 
the  Ionian  Islands. 

Thursday,  go  letters  for  Rome,  Flo- 
rence, Milan,  Great  Britain,  and  all 
parts  of  northern  Europe. 

Saturday,  go  letters  for  Rome, Milan, 
Florence,  Great  Britain,  and  all  parts  of 
northern  Europe,  Puglia,  Calabria,  the 
Abruzzi,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands ;  and,  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
every  month,  go  letters  for  Ragusa  and 
Constantinople. 

Letters  for  Great  Britain  must  be 
franked;  and  the  price  is  fifteen  grains 
for  every  single  letter.  Letters  for 
France  must  be  franked;  and  the  price 
is  ten  grains  for  every  single  letter. 

The  office  for  franking  letters  is  open 
every  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday,  from  nine  in  the  morning 
till  twelve;  and  from  four  in  the  after- 
noon till  eight,  during  winter;  but  dur- 
ing summer,  from  five  in  the  afternoon 
till  nine. 

PIANO  DI  SORRENTO. 

Price  of  Lodging-houses. 

The  price  of  Lodging-houses  depends 
upon  the  term  for  which  they  are  taken, 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  PROVISIONS,  ETC. 

Excellent  beef  (prime  pieces),  from 
twenty  to  twenty-two  grains  the  rotolo 
—excellent  veal,  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-six  grains— delicious  pork,  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  grains  — excellent 
hams,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  grains 
—pigs'  faces,  and  bacon,  both  excel- 
lent, from  fourteen  to  fifteen  grains- 
vegetables,  from  one  to  two  grains- 
excellent  butter,  from  five  to  sixcarlini 
the  rotolo— bread,  made  by  Gargiulo, 
from  six  to  eight  grains  the  rotolo— 
macaroni,  best  sort,  ten  grains  the 
rotolo— fish,  from  one  to  sixcarlini  the 
rotolo— fruit,  from  two  to  four  grains 
the   rotolo  —  clean   ice,  or,   properly 

*9. 
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speaking,  frozen  snow,  to  mix  with 
wine,  two  grains — and  snow  for  iceing 
liquors,  one  grain  and  a  half— excellent 
salad-oil,  about  thirty  grains  the  mea- 
sure—  excellent  milk,  from  three  to 
four  grains  the  measure,  which  is  nearly 
an  English  quart  —  common  wine  of 
Sorrento,  per  caraffa, three  grains;  per 
barrel,  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  car- 
lini— White  Surrentinum,  called  Conti, 
from  two  to  three  ducats  the  barrel- 
red  Capri,  if  it  come  direct  from  that 
Island,  about  twenty-four  carlini,  car- 
riage inclusive— common  wine  of  Cala- 
bria, the  same  price— Charcoal,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  carlini  the  quintal— 
and  firewood,  from  seventy  to  eighty 
carlini  the  small  canna. 

Coffee  sold  at  the  Shop  of  Gargiulo, 
in  the  parish  of  Sant  Agnello,  is  from 
six  to  eight  carlini  the  rotolo — sugar, 
from  four  to  five— black  tea,  from  ten 
to  twelve ;  and  green  tea  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen— Brandy,  per  bottle,  is  five 
carlini  and  a  half— rum  four  carlini  and 
a  half— and  Gargiulo  has  two  Sons,  who 
undertake  the  place  of  Cook  in  English 
Families. 

Sorrento  and  its  Piano  are  famous  for 
delicious  honey,  clotted  cream,  and  a 
dish  called, in  Devonshire,  junket;  and 
•  (what  seems  extraordinary)  the  Sorren- 
tines  give  it  a  similar  name.  Quails, 
during  the  month  of  September,  are 
particularly  good,  plentiful,  and  cheap, 
in  this  country ;  woodcocks,  during 
winter,  are  sometimes  met  with;  but 
poultry  is  always  scarce,  and  seldom 
good :  fine  fish  is  likewise  scarce  in  the 
Piano  di  Sorrento;  though  attainable 
almost  every  evening  at  S.  Agata;  whi- 
ther it  is  brought  from  the  Gulf  of  Sa- 
lerno during  the  day,  in  order  to  be 
sent  to  Naples  at  midnight.  A  boat 
laden  with  fish  often  goes  from  the 
Town  of  Sorrento  to  Naples  at  daybreak; 
and  by  sending  to  the  Marina  at  Sor- 
rento, before  the  boat  goes,  fish  may 
sometimes  be  procured. 

Families  who  remove  from  Naples  to 
the  Sorrentine  shore,  would  do  well  to 

(«)  Letters  put  into  the  Post-office  at 
Meta  are  conveyed  perfectly  safe  to  Naples ; 
and  Letters  addressed,  either  to  Sorrento,  or 
any  of  the  Villas  in  the  Plain,  are  delivered 
with  punctuality. 

(a)  Remarkably  strong  Silk  and  Cotton 
Stockings  may  be  purchased,  for  a  moderate 
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take  with  them  wax-candles  and  cheese. 
Every  master  of  a  Sorrento  boat  may 
be  trusted  to  execute  commissions,  and 
even  to  bring  letters,  and  money,  for 
Foreigners.  The  Sorrento  boats,  and 
those  belonging  to  the  Marina  of  the 
Piano,  set  out  soon  after  daybreak,  and 
return  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
every  afternoon,  weather  permitting. 
The  Meta  boats  go  more  irregularly; 
there  being  at  times  a  dangerous  surf 
upon  that  beach.  The  price  paid  by 
the  Sorrentines  for  going  to  Naples,  in 
a  public  boat,  is  six  grains  per  head  ; 
and  the  best  method  of  conveying  a  Fa- 
mily from  Naples  to  Sorrento  is  to  hire 
one  of  these  public  boats,  and  embark 
about  mid-day ;  at  which  time  the  wind 
is  usually  favourable.  Boats  belonging 
to  the  Marina  of  Sorrento,  that  of  the 
Piano,  and  that  of  Meta,  may,  in  fine 
weather,  be  met  with  daily  (Sundays 
and  great  festivals  excepted),  in  the 
Molo  at  Naples,  from  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing till  twelve. (■) 

Don  Gennaro  Pace,  a  very  ingenious 
man,  is  an  excellent  Watchmaker. 

Don  Francesco  di  Luca,  a  Sorrentine 
Clergyman,  teaches  the  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French  languages ;  and  Signor 
Domenico  Quadri,  Professor  of  Music, 
and  well  known  for  his  Work  on  Tho- 
rough-bass, resides  in  the  Piano  di 
Sorrento,  and  gives  lessons  on  all  the 
instruments  most  in  use.  He  likewise 
leaches  singing  and  thorough-bass,  and 
lets  out  Piano-fortes  at  moderate  prices. 

Pasquale  Tramontano,  in  the  Borgo, 
near  the  Piano  Gate  of  Sorrento,  is  a 
tolerably  good  Traiteur.  He  usually 
supplies  a  family  consisting  of  five  per- 
sons with  a  plentiful  dinner  for  two 
ducats,  or,  at  most,  two  piastres;  four 
carlini  a-head  being  his  common 
charge.  The  Master  of  the  Cocumella 
Hotel  likewise  sends  out  dinners:  as 
also  does  RaffaeleAttardj,  a  good  Cook, 
who  resides  at  the  Cocumella. 

Excellent  Ices  are  made  at  Carotta: 
and  Fortunato  Valestra,  a  famous  Shoe- 
maker, resides  in  that  Village.(a} 

price,  at  the  Manufactory  of  Don  Filippo 
Castellano,  at  Carotto,  in  the  Piano  di  Sor- 
rento; and  excellent  gauze,  for  curtains, 
may  be  purchased  very  cheap  at  Sorrento, 
under  the  name  of  Sorrento  Gauze.  Black 
Ribands,  made  in  the  Piano  di  Sorrento,  are 
1  particularly  strong  and  cheap. 
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Small  open  carriages  are  let  by  the 
day  at  Sorrento,  for  ten,  or,  at  most, 
twelve  carlini ;  and  by  the  half  day,  for 
six  carlini  each.  For  a  mule  per  day, 
the  usual  demand  is  eight  carlini ;  and 
per  half  day,  four  carlini.  For  a  donkey, 
per  day,  the  usual  demand  is  six  car- 
lini; and  per  half  day,  three  carlini. 
For  a  mule  and  Guide  to  S.  Angelo  and 
back,  the  price  is  ten  carlini;  and  to 
Castellamare  and  back,  the  same.  For 
a  chaise-d-porteurs  to  the  Conti  and 
back,  the  common  price  is  two  pias- 
tres;  to  Airola  and  back,  the  same; 
and  to  Santa  Maria  Castello  and  back, 
four  piastres.  The  price  of  six  Portan- 
tini,  to  carry  a  lady  to  S.  Angelo  and 
back,  is  six  piastres;  and  to  Castella- 
mare and  back,  the  same.  The  price 
of  a  small  four-oared  boat,  per  day,  is 
two  ducats;  of  a  ten-oared  boat,  from 
four  ducats  to  four  piastres ;  and  of  a 
boat  sufficiently  capacious  to  convey 
a  family  and  their  luggage  to  Naples, 
six  piastres,  the  expense  of  conveying 
the  luggage  to  and  from  the  boat  inclu- 
sive. 

A  large  Family,  if  economical,  might 
live  comfortably  at  Sorrento  for  four 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  even 
less. 

Prices  charged  by  Laundresses. 

Sheets,  per  pair grains    6 

Pillow-cases,  each 1 

Table-cloth  of  a  moderate  size  .  •  .    4 

Napkins,  per  dozen 12 

Towels,  per  dozen 12 

Kitchen-aprons,  per  dozen 12 


Shirts  each,  if  plain,  grains  4;  if 

frilled 5 

Shifts  each,  if  plain,  grains  3;  if 

trimmed 5 

Drawers,  per  pair 4 

Sleeping-waistcoat 4 

Nightcap,  if  plain 2 

Petticoat,  if  plain 4 

Neckcloth 1 

Pocket-handkerchiefs,  per  dozen  .  .  12 

A  plain  white  dress 15 

A  frill 4 

Stockings  of  cotton,  per  pair  ....  2 

Silk  Stockings,  per  pair 4 

Corset 4 

Maddalena  Gargiulo,  Palazzo  Guarra- 
cino,  is  a  good  Laundress,  who  gets  up 
linen  in  the  English  manner.  Maria 
Guarracino,  and  Maddalena  di  Angelis, 
are  likewise  good  Laundresses. 


COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  EXPENSES 
IN  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 

A  French  franc,  usually  worth  about 
ten-pence,  will  go  as  far  in  France  as 
does  a  shilling  in  England:  a  Tuscan 
paul,  usually  worth  about  five-pence 
halfpenny,  will  go  as  far  in  Tuscany  as 
does  a  franc  in  France  :  a  Roman  paul, 
usually  worth  about  five-pence,  will  go 
as  far  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Territories 
as  does  a  Tuscan  paul  in  Tuscany  :  and 
a  carlino  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
usually  worth  about  four-pence,  will  go 
as  far  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions  as 
does  a  Roman  paul  at  Rome. 
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ROUTE  FROM  GENEVA  TO  CHAMBERY. 


ITALY. 

Route  from  Geneva  to  Chambery— from  Chambery,  over  the  Mont-Ccnip,  to  Turin.— New 
Road  made  by  Napoleon.— Passage  of  Mont-Genevre.—  Route  from  Nice  through  Genoa  lo 
Pisa,  by  the  new  Road-from  Genoa  through  Lucca  to  Pisa,  by  the  new  Road— from  Genoa 
to  Turin,  by  the  Val  di  Scrivia— from  Leghorn  through  Pisa  to  Florence— from  Pisal 
through  Lucca  and  Pisloja  to  Florence.— Expense  of  Travelling  en  voilurin  from  Luccaj 
through  Pistoja  to  Florence.— Price  charged  by  Voiturins  for  conveying  Luggage  from! 
Florence  to  Rome.— Route  from  Florence  through  Siena  to  Rome — from  Florence  through 
Perugia  to  Rome  —  from  Genoa  through  Bologna,  Rimini,  Sinigaglia,  Ancona,  Lorelo, 
and  Terni,  to  Rome— from  Fano  to  Rome,  by  ihe  Via  Flaminia— from  Milan,  through 
Bergamo,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Padua,  to  Venice,  Bologna,  and  Florence— from  Milan  to 
Bologna,  through  Piacenza,  Parma,  Reggio,  and  Modena— from  Milan  to  Turin-from 
Aoste  to  Turin— from  Turin  over  the  Maritime  Alps  to  Nice— from  Rome  to  Naples— from 
Rome  to  Terracina,  by  Marino  and  Piperno— from  Naples  to  Pseslum,  etc.— from  Paris 
through  Tonnerre  and  Brescia  to  Rome— Route,  en  voilurin,  from  Pisa  through  Volterra 
to  Sietia— from  Rome  to  Florence  through  Perugia— from  Florence  through  Siena  toRoine 
— from  Rome  to  Naples— from  Naples  to  Rome,  by  the  Via  Latina— from  Calais  to  Rome, 
during  Winter  —  from  Calais  by  Pontarlier  to  Neufchatel  —  from  Florence,  through 
Bologna,  Venice,  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Dresden  to  Hamburg— from  Florence,  through  Man- 
tua, and  by  the  Tyrol,  to  Augsburg  and  Wurtzburg  —  and,  during  Summer,  from  Rome, 
through  Florence  and  Milan,  by  the  Simplon  to  Geneva,  and  over  the  Jura  Alps,  to  Po- 
ligny,  Dijon,  Melun,  Paris,  and  Boulogne— during  Summer,  from  Florence  to  Venice, 
Milan,  Turin,  and  over  Mont-Cenis,  to  Pont- de-Beauvoisin— and  during  the  Spring  of 
1831,  from  Naples  by  the  Mont-Cenis  to  Calais. 

MontmeMllant  produce  good  wine. 
The  latter  town  is  finely  situated 
on  the  Isere,  which  river  the 
road  crosses  by  means  of  a  hand- 
some bridge:  and,  shortly  after, 
enters  the  savage,  grand,  and 
picturesque  Valley  of  the  Mau- 
rienne,  extending  to  the  base  of 
of  Mont-Cenis.  Inn  at  Mont- 
meillant  not  good. 
1  7a  Maltaverne.    A  very  good  Inn. 

1  'A  AiguebeUe--8inc\enl\yAqu(Ebell(B. 
The  country  between  Maltaverne 
and  this  village  is  barren;  but 
Aiguebelle  ha?  been  recently 
much  improved  in  appearance, 
and  its  situation  is  pleasant:  the 
inhabitants,  compared  with  their 
neighbouring  compatriots,  are 
wealthy;  the  Post-house,  though 
destitute  of  a  Remise,  is  in  other 
respects  a  tolerably  good  Inn ; 
and  V Hotel  de  V  Union  possesses 
an  excellent  Remise. 

2  Vi  La  Grande  Maison  —  Th\s  is  the 
Post-house,  and  a  comfortable 
Inn,  its  solitary  situation  consk 
dered. 

The  new  Road,  constructed  by  or- 
der of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
commences  just  beyond  Aigue- 


2 
2 

17 
IV 


Eluiset 

Frangy.    Two  good  Inns. 

Mionas 

Rumilly—A  small  village,  placed 
at   the  junction    of  the  Seran 
and  the  Nephe.    Inn,  les  Trots 
Rois. 
1  '/4  Albens 

1  7a  Aix-les-Bains — formerly  called 
Aqua  Gratiana.  The  mineral 
waters  of  Aix  are  in  high  repute; 
and  its  Baths  (supposed  to  have 
been  constructed  by  the  ancient 
Romans)  were  repaired  by  the 
Emperor  Gratian.  Inn,  VHotel 
de  I'Ecu  de  France,  where 
there  is  a  Boarding-Table  during 
the  period  when  the  Baths  are 
frequented. 

Chambery. 


'2 


11  3/4  pOStS. 

—       ♦ 

ROUTE    FROM     CHAMBERY,    OVER    THE 
MONT-CENIS,  TO  TURIN. 

2  Montmeillant-The  country  from 
Chambery  hither  is  well  culti- 
vated, and  the  vineyards  near 
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belle  and  passes  through  the 
Maurienne  — a  narrow  valley, 
bordered  by.  some  of  the  most 
gigantic  of  the  Maritime  Alps ; 
parts  of  which  display  barren 
scenery,  while  other  parts  are 
embellished  with  pasturages, 
and  clothed  with  woods. 

2  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne — Be- 
tween Aiguebelle  and  St.  Jean  de 
Maurienne  are  several  bridges, 
thrown  over  a  noisy  torrent  call- 
ed the  Arc,  and  one  of  the  tribu- 
tary streams  to  the  Isere.  The 
villages  of  Epierre,  La  Chapelle, 
and  La  Chambre,  all  situated  in 
the  Maurienne,  once  exhibited 
a  striking  picture  of  poverty  and 
disease:  Cretins  were  seen  at 
almost  every  door;  and  the  in- 
habitants were  universally  af- 
flicted with  Goitres.  But  Napo- 
leon, to  secure  his  new  road, 
drained  the  marshes,  and  con- 
fined within  its  proper  channel 
the  destructive  torrent  which 
continually  flooded  the  valley; 
and  by  these  means  he  rendered 
the  air  salubrious;  prevented 
the  increase  of  Cretins;  near- 
ly exterminated  Goitres;  and 
changed  a  glen  of  misery  into  a 
line  of  prosperous  towns  and 
hamlets.  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne 
has  been  handsomely  and  al- 
most wholly  rebuilt  within  the 
last  few  years.  Hotels,  LaPoste, 
and  I'Hotel  de  VEurope— the 
latter,  in  1835,  was  clean  and 
comfortable. 

2  St.  Michel— -Beyond  St.  Jean  de 
Maurienne  the  road  crosses  the 
Arvan  on  a  stone  bridge  ;  and 
then  traverses  the  Arc  on  an- 
other bridge;  facing  which  is  a 
rivulet  of  water  that  petrifies 
every  substance  it  touches;  and 
has,  consequently,  made  for  it- 
self a  natural  aqueduct.  Mid- 
way between  St.  Jean  de  Mau- 
rienne and  St.  Michel  is  the  ham- 
let of  St.  Julien,  celebrated  for 
its  wines.  St.  Michel  is  a  pretty 
village,  containing  a  good  Inn, 
the  Hotel  de  Londres. 

2  'A  Modane— From  St.  Michel  to  this 
little  Town,  the  road  lies  on  the 
banks  of  the  rapid  Arc,  between 


barren    rocks    surmounted   by 
stupendous   Alps;    from  which 
descend  innumerable  cascades, 
at  the  period  when  the  winter 
snow  is  melting.    Modane  con- 
tains two  Inns,  I'Hotel  du  Lion 
d'or,    and    I'Hotel   des    Voya- 
geurs:  both  tolerably  good. 
2       La  Verney — Not  far  hence  is  the 
'      double   Cascade   of  £t.  Benolt, 
one  of  the  finest  waterfalls  in 
the  Alps;  but,  though  near  the 
road,  not  seen  from  it.    Several 
cottages    have    been    recently 
erected,  and  a  post-house  esta- 
blished, at  a  place  called  Epi- 
erre, lying  in  this  road:  and  be- 
tween Modane  and  Termignon, 
which  is  near  the  base  of  Cenis, 
a  large  and  strong  fortress  has 
likewise  been  recently  erected  ; 
and  as  its  batteries  bear  upon 
the   road  in   all   directions,  it 
would  be  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  any  army  which  might  endea- 
vour to  invade  Italy  by  this  pas- 
sage of  the  Alps.    Piedmontese 
troops  now  occupy  the  Fortress. 
Termignon  merits  notice  on  ac- 
count of  its  singular  position. 
It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Arc,  not  far  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Leisse,  and  is 
so  much  surrounded  by  water 
as  to  resemble  an  island. 
2       Lans-le-Bourg. 
This  Town,  situated  at  the  base  of 
Cenis,  contains  a  considerable  number 
of  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed in  facilitating  the  passage  of  the 
mountain,  by  removing  the  new-fallen 
snow,  duringeight  or  nine  monthsin  the 
year,  from  those  places  where,  if  suffer- 
ed to  accumulate,  it  might  block  up  the 
road;  and  by  affording  Travellers  every 
assistance  they  require. 

L'Hotel  Royal,  at  Lans-le-Bourg,  is 
an  excellent  House,  with  stabling  and  a 
spacious  remise,  built  by  order  of  Napo- 
leon for  the  accommodation  of  his  Offi- 
cers :  this  H6tel,  in  1835,  was  tolerably 
comfortable. 

After  heavy  falls  of  snow,  carriages 
arc  sometimes  from  six  to  seven  hours 
in  ascending  Cenis  on  the  Savoy  side; 
and  from  four  to  five  hours  in  descend- 
ing on  the  side  of  Piedmont ;  and  when 
the  snow  is  particularly  deep,  carnages 
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are  dismounted,  and  put  into  trai- 
neaux:  this,  however,  rarely  happens; 
and  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  pas- 
sage ofCenis  during  winter,  namely,  the 
gallery  situated  at  the  base  of  an  ava- 
lanche, which  falls  annually,  is  now 
avoided  by  means  of  a  road  lately  made 
practicable  for  carriages,  from  the  Ita- 
lian Barrier  to  the  wild  and  almost  ter- 
rific Plain  of  San  Niccolo;  and  through 
the  centre  of  that  plain  to  Molaretto. 
This  new  part  of  the  passage,  though 
an  excellent  road,  and  perfectly  exempt 
from  danger  respecting  the  avalanche, 
should  on  no  account  be  passed  with- 
out a  guide,  either  in  the  dark,  or  after 
sudden  and  heavy  snow-storms;  as  it  lies 
close  to  the  brink  of  precipices  till  it 
enters  the  Plain. 

Few  scenes  can  be  more  astonishing 
or  more  truly  sublime,  than  that  pre- 
sented to  Travellers  who  cross  Cenis. 
Pompey  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  attempted  making  a 
passage  over  this  Alp;  which,  from  his 
days  till  the  year  1811,  could  only  be 
crossed  on  foot,  on  a  mule,  or  in  a 
chaise-d-porteurs.  Napoleon,  however, 
determined  to  make  a  carriage-road; 
and,  to  accomplish  his  purpose,employ- 
ed  the  Cav.  Giovanni  Fabbroni ;  who, 
in  five  months,  by  the  aid  of  three  thou- 
sand workmen,  formed  a  new  route, 
practicable  for  carriages  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year;  and  not  only  practicable, 
but  safe(the  circumstance  of  the  already 
mentioned  avalanche,  and  another, 
beyond  the  Plain  of  San  Niccolo,  ex- 
cepted), although  it  traverses  a  part  of 
Cenis  which  is  five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  English  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Thisexcellentand  wonderful  road 
unites  the  Valley  of  the  Arc  in  Savoy 
with  that  of  the  Doria  Riparia,  in  Pied- 
mont; passing,  at  Lans-le-Bourg,  over 
a  fine  bridge  thrown  across  the  Arc; 
thence  winding  up  the  side  of  Cenis,  by 
means  of  six  galleries,  cut  through  pas- 
turages and  forests,  to  La  Ramasse; 
whence,  during  winter,  venturous  Tra- 
vellers, when  coming  from  Piedmont, 
used,  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
carriage-road,  to  descend  to  Lans-le- 
Bourg  (a  distance  of  two  leagues)  in 
seven  minutes ;  each  Traveller  being 
seated  in  a  traineau,  guided  by  one 
man  only ;  who,  if  careless,  or  unskilful, 
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risked  the  loss  of  his  own  life,  togethe 
with  that  of  the  person  he  conducted 
at  present,  however,  these  vehicles  ma 
be  used  on  the  carriage- road  with  per 
feet  safety;  though  not  with  their  for 
mer  celerity  ;  the  descent  being  so  gra 
dual,  that  it  is  needless  for  a  light  car 
riage  to  have  a  drag-chain.  The  mos 
elevated  part  of  the  route  is  a  plain,  tw 
leagues  in  length,  encircled  by  the  lol 
tiest  peaks  of  Cenis,  and  containing  th 
Post-house,  theBarracks,  and  La  grand 
Croix  3  a  small  inn.  The  Plain  of  Ceni 
is  embellished  with  a  beautiful  and,  ad 
cording  to  report,  an  unfathomabl 
Lake,  whose  limpid  waters  reflect  th 
surrounding  heights,  and  nourish  th 
most  delicious  trout  in  Europe.  Th 
cheese  of  the  Mountain  is  likewise  ex 
cellent;  and  the  butter  and  wine  ar 
good. 

Fronting  the  Lake  stands  a  hamlel 
called  Tavernettes,  because  most  of  th 
houses  receive  Travellers;  and  at  th 
extremity  of  the  Lake,  on  the  Piedmon 
tese  side,  stands  L'Hospice;  which  wa 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Charlemagne 
for  the  accommodation  of  Travellers 
suppressed  at  the  commencement  c 
the  French  Republic,  but  restored,  an 
rendered  more  than  usually  flouris 
ing,  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

The  descent  from  the  Italian  Barrie 
into  Piedmont  displays  much  more  stu 
pendous  scenery  than  does  the  ascen 
from  Savoy;  and  the  difficulty  of  con 
structing  the  carriage-road  was  muc 
greater  on  the  Piedmontese  side  thai 
on  the  other.  The  first  gallery  whic 
presents  itself,  on  this  side,  is  six  hun 
dred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  cut,  i: 
several  places,  through  solid  rocks  c 
granite.  The  wild  and  sublime  Plain  c 
San  Niccolo  is  embellished  with  thre 
large  Cascades,  one  of  which,  bein, 
conveyed  finder  the  road  several  times 
makes  beautiful  water-falls,  by  issuinj 
from  arches  of  masonry.  After  cross 
ing  this  Plain,  the  road  ascends  to  * 
part  of  Cenis  where  stands  the  Inn,  o 
Refuge  numbered  IV.;  between  which 
and  that  numbered  III.,  the  gallery  i 
narrow,  and  surmounted  by  lofty  peak 
of  Cenis.  On  this  spot,  during  the  yea 
1831,  an  avalanche  fell,  and  destroye( 
a  considerable  number  of  travellers  am 
horses,  who  were  passing  at  the  mo 
ment.    According  to  report,  the  aya 
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anche  in  question  falls  very  seldom; 
>ut,  nevertheless,  it  would  be  desirable 
o  have  a  covered  way  pierced  through 
he  side  of  the  mountain  on  this  spot, 
o  secure  Travellers  from  danger.(') 
)pposite  to  the  hamlet  of  La  Fcrricre, 
s  another  gallery,  above  two  thousand 
eet  in  length,  and  cut  through  a  re- 
narkably  hard  and  precipitous  rock  of 
olid  granite.  Here,  a  wall,  nine  feet 
n  height  and  six  hundred  in  extent, 
lefends  the  gallery  from  earth  and  loose 
tones,  which  might  otherwise  fall  into 
ind  destroy  it.  The  scenery  in  this 
>art  of  the  route  is  enchanting.  Near 
tlolarelto,  on  the  right,  rise  the  fruitful 
lills  of  Chaumont,vvatered  by  the  Doria- 
tiparia,  which  descends  from  Mont- 
Senevre;  while  on  the  left  is  the  gigan- 
ic  Alp  of  Rochemelon,  (2)  soaring  to  a 
stupendous  height  above  the  beautiful 
Galley  of  Cenis,  and  extending,  as  does 
hat  Valley,  to  Susa.  From  the  Post- 
House  at  Molaretto  to  the  extremity  of 
Ihe  pass  ofGaiglione,theroad,  generally 
speaking,  is  cut  through  rocks  at  the 
>rink  of  a  precipice  flanked  by  a  strong 
Jwarf  wall ;  and  then  traverses  a  hill 
covered  with  rich  vegetation,  and  ex- 
libiting  a  distant  view  of  the  Valley  of 
he  Doria,  and  the  mountains  near  Tu- 
*in)  till  it  enters  the  Faubourg  of  Susa. 
As  travellers  who  passCenis  are  liable 
;o  encounter  fogs,  snow-storms,  and 
iangerous  gusts  of  wind,  Napoleon 
established,  in  the  most  elevated  and 
exposed  parts  of  the  route,  twenty-six 
small  Inns,  or  Refuges,  provided  with 
frells,  which  during  the  prevalence  of 
thick  fogs  are  rung,  to  guide  Travellers 
from  one  Refuge  to  another:  and  these 
Inns  are  tenanted  by  Cantonniers, 
iwhose  business  it  is  to  keep  the  road 
in  good  condition. 

(■)  In  1833  an  avalanche  fell,  about  the 
[Deginning  of  March,  into  the  valley  of  San 
Niccolo;  an  extraordinary  occurrence  so 
?arly  in  Spring;  but,  what  was  more  un- 
'isu:il,  such  a  tremendous  fall  of  snow  took 
jlace,  almost  immediately  after  the  avalanche 
iad  fallen,  that  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  of 
March  Cenis  was  impassable :  and  for  several 
successive  weeks  carriages  could  not,  even 
svhen  put  into  Iraineaux,  be  conveyed  from 
Lans-le-Bourg  to  Molaretto  without  danger. 

(»)  The  inhabitants  of  Susa  and  its  environs 
make  a  pilgrimage  once  a -year,  during  the 
middle  of  summer,  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Ma- 


The  number  of  Cantonniers  insti- 
tuted by  Napoleon  has  been  reduced 
by  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  who  still,  how- 
ever, preserves  two  companies,amount- 
ing  to  about  fifty  men:  and  to  assist  in 
defraying  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
new  route  in  repair,  and  maintaining 
the  establishment  at  L'Hospice,  there  is 
a  tax,  amounting  to  two  livres  for  every 
horse  or  mule  that  passes  Cenis,  three 
livres  for  every  carriage  not  on  springs, 
and  six  livres  for  every  carriage  with 
springs: — small  expenses  these,  com- 
pared with  what  was  formerly  paid  for 
conveying  Travellers, baggage,  and  car- 
riages over  this  Alp.(3) 

The  Cantonniers  of  Lans-le-Bourgare 
robust,  intelligent,  and  honest:  neither 
Cretins  nor  goitrous  swellings  of  any 
description  are  seen  here:  and,  what 
seems  extraordinary,  the  Savoyard  Pea- 
sants speak  better  French  than  the  Pea- 
santry of  France. 

3  Post-houseon  the  plain  of  Mont- 
Cam's. 

3  Molaretto—Near  this  Post-house 
is  a  small  Inn,  where  delicious 
Trout,  and  the  excellent  cheese 
of  Mont-Cenis,  may  be  had.  (4) 

2  Susa— This  Town  was  once  de- 
fended by  the  strong  fortress  of 
La  Brunetta,  which  is  now 
destroyed ;  but  the  ancient 
Triumphal  Arch,  mentioned  in 
the  former  part  of  this  Work, 
still  remains,  and  merits  obser- 
vation. Hotel,  la  Posta,  and 
very  comfortable. 
In  the  valleys,  between  the  base 
of  Cenis  and  Susa,  the  inhabit- 
ants are  afflicted  with  goitres; 
which  they  attribute  to  the  chill 
the  throat  continually  receives 

donna  des  Neiges,  near  the  summit  of 
Rochemelon ;  and  every  person  who  walks 
in  this  procession  is  shod  with  spiked  shoes, 
and  provided  with  a  stick  terminated  by  a 
sharp  spike  of  iron. 

(3)  Before  the  new  road  was  made,  the 
expense  of  conveying  four  persons  and  an 
English  coach  from  Lans-le-Bourg  to  No- 
valesa  was  ten  louis-d'or.  At  present  (1836) 
Voituriers  pay  five  francs  for  every  horse 
they  take  over  the  Mountain,  which  is  less 
than  was  paid  originally.  - 

(4)  There  is  a  neAv  and  handsome  Grotto  on 
the  road  between  Molaretto  and  Susa. 
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in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
coldness  of  the  water. 
The  new  road  over  Mont-Genevre, 
anciently  denominated  Matrona 
Monte,  which  commences,  on 
the  Italian  side,  near  Susa,  was, 
in  the  summer  of  1831,  very 
good.  The  ascent  from  Susa 
to  Mont-Genevre  occupies  one 
hour  and  a  half;  and  the  same 
time  is  employed  in  descend- 
ing. 

1  7a  S.  Jonard. 

1       S.  Antonino. 

1  S.  Ambrogio— -Inn,  la  Vigna,  and 

bad. 
1 3/4  Rivoli. 

2  74  Turin—The    road  between  this 

City  and  Susa  is,  generallyspeak- 
ing,  a  descent.  On  approaching 
S.  Ambrogio,  Travellers  are  pre- 
sented with  the  sight  of  a  pic 
turesque  Ruin,  seated  on  a  lofty 
eminence,  and  said  to  have  been 
a  fortress  of  the  middle  ages. 
Near  Turin  the  country.abounds 
with  meadow  land,  fertilised  by 
Canals,  which  distribute  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Doria. 

33  3/4  posts. 

The  usual  time  occupied  in  ascend- 
ing with  carriages  from  Susa  to  La 
Grande  Croix,  provided  the  road  be  in 
good  condition,  is  about  five  hours 
and  a  half:— and  the  usual  time  oc- 
cupied in  descending  to  Lans-le- 
Bourg,  if  there  be  not  any  snow  near 
the  Savoyard  Barrier,  is  about  three 
hours  without  a  drag-chain,  and  much 
less  with  one  ;  because  the  postilions  of 
the  post  are  in  the  pernicious  habit  of 
driving  fast  when  a  wheel  is  chained. 

PASSAGE  OF  MONT-GENEVRE. 

The  distance  from  Brian^on  to  Mont- 
Genevre  is  three  leagues  ;  and  the  road 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Cav. 
Giovanni  Fabbroni  over  this  mountain 
traverses  a  forest  of  pines,  firs,  and 
larches.     Forests    of    larches   crown 

(')  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no 
post-houses  are  established  between  Turin 
and  Mont-Genevre,  either  at  None,  Pignerol, 
or  Fenestrelle.  There  is,  however,  an  Inn 
at  Non£,  and  another  at  Fenestrelle ;  and  the 


the  heights  above  the  plain  of  Mont- 
Genevre,  which  exhibits  an  extra- 
ordinary sight  in  the  Alps,  namely 
fields  of  rye  and  oats,  seldom  unpro- 
ductive, though  frequently  injured  bj 
the  severity  of  the  climate;  and  here 
during  the  month  of  May,  when  Cenh 
stills  wears  his  winter  mantle,  Spring 
puts  on  her  gayest  dress,  and  exerts  hei 
utmost  activity  :  Travellers,  however 
who  pass  the  Mont-Genevre,  should  re- 
collect that  Wolves  are  more  commor 
here  than  on  Cenis.  The  plain  isnotsc 
extensive  as  that  of  the  last-namec 
mountain;  but  contains  a  village,  anc 
a  Convent  for  the  reception  of  Tra 
vellers.  (i) 

ROUTE  FROM  NICE,  THROUGH  GENOA,  T( 
PISA,  BY  THE  NEW  ROAD,  OPENED  F0I 
CARRIAGES  IN  1827. 

6       Mentone— A  small  Inn. 

1  7,  Ventimiglia— The  Hotel  de  Tu 

rin  is  a  tolerable  Inn. 

3  S.  Remo 

2  74  S.  Stefano 

2  3/4  Oneglia—A  tolerable  Inn. 

4  Alassio 
1  72  Albenga—A  tolerable  Inn. 

3  Finale 

3  3/4  Savona—A  tolerable  Inn. 

4  7,  Voltri 
3  7a  Genoa— An  extra  half-post  is  paic 

on  entering  Genoa. 

8574  posts. 

ROUTE   FROM   GENOA,  THROUGH    LUCCA 
TO  PISA,  BY  THE  NEW  ROAD. 

3  Recco— A  gradual  ascent.  Athirc 
horse  from  Recco  to  the  nexi 
post,  both  going  and  returning 
An  extra  half-post  paid  on  quit 
ting  Genoa. 

1  7a  Rapallo—A  third  horse  to  the 
next  post,  both  going  and  re 
turning. 

1  %  Chiavari— A    third    horse  to  the 

next  post,  going,  but  not  return- 
ing. —Two  Hotels  at  Chiavari. 

2  3A  Bracco— A  third  horse  to  the  sum- 
distance  from  the  last-named  village  to  Turin 
is  computed  to  be  eight  posts  and  thret 
quarters.  Persons  who  travel  en  voiturih 
may  pass  Mont-Genevre  without  difficulty. 
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mil  of  the  Mountain.    Price  one 
livre  and  five  sous,  buonamano 
inclusive. 
1  '/a  Mattarana—A  small  Inn;  not  a 
good  one. 

1  7a  Borghetto— A   third    and  fourth 

horse  from  Borghetto  to  Mat- 
tarana,  but  not  vice  versa.  Inns 
at  Borghetto,  I'Hotel  de  Lon- 
dres,and  the  Hotel  del Europe; 
latter  very  comfortable.  A  third 
and  fourth  horse  from  Borghetto 
to  La  Spezia,  and  vice  versa. 
3  La  Spezia.— Inns,  Hotel  de  V Eu- 
rope;  V Hotel  de  I'Univers;  and 
I'Hotel  de  Londres—lhe  second 
of  these  was,  in  1835,  clean  and 
comfortable. 

2  7+  Sarzana— Inn,   I'Hotel  de   Lon- 

dreSj  and  good.  This  Town,  the 
last  in  the  Genoese  Territories, 
is  famous  for  delicious  butter. 

1  Lavenza  —  The  post-road  from 
Lavenza  to  Massa  goes  through 
Carrara,  in  order  to  avoid  seve- 
ral miles  of  swampy  land. 

1  Massa— Inn,  Hotel  des  quatre 
Nations,  and  good. 

1  PietraSanta — Inn,  laPosta, and 
good. 

1  Montramido 

2  Lucca-^Inns,  the  Hotel  Royal  de 

la  Grande  Bretagne,  which  is 
magnificent,  the  Europa,  and 
the  Albergo  Reale  della  Croce 
di  Malta. 

2      Pescia 

1  7a  Pistoja — In n,  La  Locanda  di Lon- 
dra,  and  tolerable. 

1  7a  Prato 

1  7a  Florence 


293/4  posts. 

This  road  is  smooth,  hard,  and  excel- 
ently  made;  and  the  ascents  and  de- 
scents, though  numerous,  are  not  rapid. 
For  forther  particulars  see,  at  the  end 
if  this  Chapter,  "  Route  en  voiturin 
rom  Naples  through  Genoa,  and  by  the 
tfont-Cenis,  to  Calais,  in  Spring,  1831." 

*OUTE  FROM  GENOA  TO   TURIN,  BY  THE 
VAL  DI  SCRIVIA. 

2  Pontedecimo — A  third  and  fourth 
horse  from  Pontedecimo  loRon- 
co,  and  vice  versa. 

2  7a  Ronco— Inn,  La  Croce  di  Malta, 
and  the  Hotel  Royal. 


2  Arquata  — A  third  horse  from 
Arquata  to  Ronco;  but  not 
vice  versa. 

1  'A  Novi— Inn,  Hotel  de  VEurope, 

and  good.  The  road  between 
Pontedecimo  and  Novi  is  a  gal- 
lery cut  out  of  marble  rocks, 
with  a  torrent  beneath.  A  few 
miles  beyond  Novi  the  Alps  are 
discoverable. 
3  7»  Alessandria— The  Albergo  dell' 
Universo  is  the  best  inn.  An 
extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid 
on  quilting  Alessandria. 

2  74  Felizzano 
1  7a  Annone 

1  7a  Asti— Inn,  the  Leone  d'oro,  and 
small, but tolerablyclean.  There 
is  at  Asti  another  Inn,  The  Al- 
bergo Reale,  disgustingly  dirtv. 

1  7a  Gambetta 

1  7a  Dusino 

1  7a  Poirino— Inn,  the Angelo;  small, 
but  clean  and  comfortable. 

17a  Trufforello 

1  7a  Torino— An  extra  half-post  is  paid 

on  entering  and  on  quitting 
Turin.  This  Road,  by  the  Val 
di  Scrivia  to  Novi,  and  thence  to 
Turin,  is  excellent;  and  equally 
good  at  all  seasons. 

247+  posts. 

NEW  ROUTE  FROM  GENOA  TO  ARONA. 

2  7a  Pontedecimo 
2  7a  Ronco 

2       Arquata 

1  7,  Novi 

2  Ponte  di  Scrhna 

2  Pieve  del  Cairo 

3  Mortara 
3      Novara 

2       Olleggio 
2  7a  Arona 

23  posts. 

This  Road,  which,  at  Arona,  falls  into 
the  great  military  Route,  leading  to  the 
Simplon,  is  shorter,  by  a  few  posts, 
than  the  road  through  Milan  ;  but  be- 
tween Pieve  del  Cairo  and  Ponte  di 
Scrivia  the  Po  and  the  Tanaro  are 
crossed  in  ferry-boats;  and  both  these 
rivers  frequently  rise  so  high  after  rain, 
as  to  become,  for  a  time,  impassable. 
The  Hotel  at  Pieve  del  Cairo  is  a  very 
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good  one;  but  the  Post-houses  do  not 
abound  with  horses. 

ROUTE  FROM  LEGHORN,  THROUGH  PISA, 
TO  FLORENCE. 

2       Pisa 

1       La  Fomacette 

1       Castel  del  Bosco 

1  La  Scala— Inn,  La  Posta,  and 
not  a  comfortable  sleeping- 
place;  but  at  Ponte  d'Era,  a  few 
milesnearer  to  Vis&,lhe  Albergo 
dell'  Abbondanza,  also  called 
The  Albergo  Maggiore,  is  a 
good  Inn. 

1  Ambrogiana— Inn,  La  Posta,  and 
very  uncomfortable. 

1       La  Last r a 

1  Firenze  — The  whole  road  from 
Leghorn  to  Florence  is  excel- 
lent, and  almost  totally  exempt 
from  hills.  The  journey  does 
not  occupy  more  than  ten  hours 
with  post-horses.  Persons  who 
travel  en  voiturin  generally 
sleep  at  Ponte  d'Era. («) 

8  posts. 


ROUTE    FROM     PISA,     THROUGH     LUCCA 
AND  PISTOJA,  TO  FLORENCE. 

2  Lucca— An  extra  half-post  is  paid 
on  going  from  Pisa  to  Lucca; 
and  an  extra  half-post  on  quit- 
ting Lucca. 

2      Pescia 

1  j/2  Pistoja 

1  '/a  Prato 

1  'A  Firenze 

8  'A  posts. 

Voilurins  will  take  an  English  post- 
chaise,  carrying  three  or  four  persons, 
from  Lucca  through  Pistoja  to  Florence, 

(>)  Persons  who  wish  to  go  cither  from 
Leghorn  or  Pisa  to  Rome,  without  passing 
through  Florence,  may  save  three  posts,  by 
taking  the  direct  road,  through  Poggibonsi, 
to  Siena.— This  journey  en  voilurin  occupies 
about  six  days  and  a  half;  and  Foil ur ins 
usually  convey  an  English  carriage,  con- 
taining four  persons,  from  Leghorn  to 
Rome,  for  about  sixteen  louis-d'ors. 

The  direct  road  from  Leghorn,  through 
Pisa,  to  Poggibonsi,  is  as  follows:  — 
Posts  5,  to  La  Scala 

1  74  Caslel  Fiorenlino 
i  V^  Poggibonsi 


in  one  day  and  a  half,  for  nine  scudi, 
buonamano  not  inclusive  ;  and  they 
will  likewise  convey  luggage  from  Flo- 
rence to  Rome,  for  two  scudi  the  hun- 
dred-weight. 

ROUTE  FROM  FLORENCE,  THROUGH 
SIENA,   TO  ROME. 

1  S.  Casciano  —  A  post-royal.  A 
third  horse. 

1       Tavarnelle—A  third  horse. 

1  Poggibonsi— Inns,  the  Albergo 
della  Corona,  and  II  Leone 
rosso.  The  former,  though 
small,  was,  in  1835,  clean  and 
comfortable.  The  road  from 
Florence  to  Poggibonsi  is  hilly, 
and,  in  general,  paved. 

1  Castiglioncello—A  third  horse. 
— Road  good. 

1  Siena  —  Rest  Inn,  the  Aquila 
Nera,  already  mentioned.  Road 
hilly,  but  good.(a) 

1       Montaione 

1  Buonconvento — Road  from  Siena 
hither  excellent;  though,  near 
Ruonconvento,  there  is  a  long 
hill.  Inn  at  Ruonconvento,  the 
Cheval  Anglais,  small,  but  to- 
lerably good. 

1  Torrenieri  —  A  third  horse  to 
Poderina,  and  the  same  return- 
ing. 

i       Poderina 

1  Bicorsi—A  third  horse  to  Radi- 
cofani 

1  Badicofani — A  large  and  good 
Inn,  already  mentioned.  Road 
from  Ruonconvento  hither  ex^ 
cellent,  but  hilly. 

1  7a  Ponte  Centino — This  is  the  first 
Custom-house  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Territories;  and  Travellers 
who  are    not  provided  with  a 

(2)  Travellers  would  do  wisely  to  take  wine 
and  water  from  Siena,  for  the  rest  of  their 
journey,  both  being  excellent  here,  and  un- 
wholesome in  most  of  the  succeeding  towns. 
It  is  likewise  advisable  to  take  fruit  from 
Siena.  On  entering  this  city,  Travellers  are 
obliged  to  leave  the  keys  of  their  trunks  at 
the  Gale,  and  pay  half  a  paul;  for  which 
sum  the  keys  are  brought  to  the  opposite 
Gale,  and  delivered  up  when  their  owners 
emit  Siena. 
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Lascia  passare  for  Pon  te  Centino 
meet  with  an  unpleasant  deten- 
tion here,  and  pay  for  having 
their  baggage   plumbed.     The 
road   from  the  Post-house   on 
Radicofani,to  the  torrent  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  is  excel- 
lent ;    thence  it  traverses  the 
rough  bed  of  a  torrent ;   and, 
beyond   Toricelli,  this    torrent 
(as  already  mentioned)  is,  after 
rain,   sometimes    dangerous — 
but,  in  case  of  necessity,  Tra- 
vellers may  sleep  at  Ponte  Cen- 
tino.!1)     A    third   horse   from 
Ponte  Centino  to  Radicofani. 
1       Acquapendente — The  road  be- 
yond the  torrent,  to  this  Town, 
is  excellent;  the  Inn  here  is  a 
bad  one. 
3/i  San  Lorenzo  Nuovo — A  bad  Inn, 
already  mentioned.     Road  ex- 
cellent 
1       Bolsena — Road  excellent.  A  third 
horse   to    Montefiascone,    and 
likewise  to  S.  Lorenzo. 
1       Mon tefiascone— Road  good,  but 

hilly. 
1       Viterbo— Two  good  Inns,  already 
mentioned.     A  third  horse  to 
the  mountain. 
1       La  Montagna— Road  good,  but 

hilly. 
1       Ronciglione — Road  good.  Inn,  II 
Leone  d'oro.  A  third  horse  from 
Ronciglione  to  the  Mountain. 
1       Monterosi —  Inn,  La  Fontana, 

and  not  good. 
1       Baccano — Inn,  la  Posta,  and  to- 
lerably good. 
1       Storta 

1  74  Roma— The  road  between  Mon- 
terosi and  the  Ponte  Molle,  from 
the  spot  where  the  Loreto  and 
Siena  routes  join,  is  occasion- 
ally rough;  but,  from  the  Ponte 
Molle  to  Rome,  excellent.  Tra- 
vellers who  are  provided  with  a 
Lascia  passare  for  the  Porta  del 
Popolo  have  no  trouble  with 
respect  to  Custom-house  offi- 
cers ;  but  persons  not  so  pro- 
vided are  obliged  to  stop  at  the 
Custom-house,  and   give  from 

(0  The  price  of  oxen  per  pair,  for  aiding 
post-horses  to  draw  heavy  carriages  from 


five  to  ten  pauls,  in  order  to 
save  their  luggage  from  a  tedious 
examination.  An  extra  quarter 
of  a  post  is  charged  on  entering 
Rome,  and  an  extra  half-post  on 
quitting  it. 


23 'A  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  FLORENCE,  THROUGH 
PERUGIA,  TO  ROME. 

iya  Pontassicve—A  post-royal. 

1  'A  Incisa 

i       S.  Giovanni 

1       Levane 

1       Ponticino 

1       Arezzo— Inn,  la  Posta 
.  1       Rigutino — Inn  good. 

1       Camuscia — Inn,  la  Posta. 

1  ya  Case  del  Piano— A  third  horse 
hence  to  Camuscia. 

1  Magione—A  third  horse  to  Peru- 
gia, and  vice  versa. 

1  7a  Perugia—  Inn,  la  Corona,  and 
good.  The  road  from  Florence 
to  Perugia  is  excellent;  unless 
it  be  during  wet  seasons ;  when 
the  Lake  of  Trasimenus  some- 
times overflows,  and  renders 
this  route  dangerous. 

1  La  Madonna  degli  Angeli—A 
third  horse  to  Perugia,  but  not 
vice  versa. 

1  Foligno  —  Inn,  la  Posta,  and 
very  comfortable. 

1       Le  Vene 

1  Spoleto  —  Inn,  la  Posta,  and 
good.  A  third  horse  to  Strettura, 
and  vice  versa.  The  mountain 
of  La  Somma,  over  which  the 
road  passes,  is  the  highest  point 
in  this  part  of  the  Apennine.  La 
Somma  is  supposed  to  derive  its 
name  from  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  Summanus,  which 
stood  on  its  summit. 

1       Strettura 

1  Terni— Here  are  three  good  Inns. 
The  Hotel  de  VEurope  is  the 
best. 

1  Narni — A  third  horse  from  Narni 
to  Otricoli,  and  vice  versa. 

1       Otricoli 

Ponte  Centino  up  the  mountain  of  Radico- 
fani, is  sixty  baiocchi. 
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V;  Borghetto—k  third  horse  from 
Borghetto  to  Otricoli,  but  not 
vice  versa. 
3/4  Civita  Castellana  —  La  Croce 
biancais  a  tolerable  Inn,  though 
small. 
3/i  Nepi  —  Inn     comfortable    as    a 

sleeping-place,  though  small. 
3/4  Monterosi 
1       Baccano 
1       Storta 

17;  Roma  — The  road  from  Perugia 
to  Rome  is  excellent. 


27  'A  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  GENOA,  THROUGH  BOLOGNA, 
RIMINI,  SINIGAGLIA,  ANCONA,  LORETO, 
AND  TERNI,  TO  ROME. 

2       Pontedecimoi1) 
272  Ronco 

2  Arquata 
1  7a  iVom 

3  7j  Tortona— La  Croce  bianca  is  a 

good  Inn. 
274  Voghera 

1  7+  Casteggio 

1 3/4  Broni— Best  Inn,  Za  Posta 

2  Castel   S.  Giovanni  —  Between 

this  spot  and  Piacenza  the  road 
traverses  the  bed  of  the  Trebia.(2) 

2       Piacenza 

2  Fiorenzuola— The  Albergodella 
Posta  is  a  good  Inn. 

1       5.  Donnino 

1       Castel  Guelfo 

1       Parma 

1       S.  Ilario 

1       Reggio 

1       Rubiera 

1       Modena 

1  7»  Samoggia 

1  72  Bologna— Between  Samoggia  and 
this  City  there  is  a  Bridge  thrown 
over  the  Reno.  Bologna  is  fa- 
mous for  quinces. 

1  7»  S.  Niccolo— The  road  crosses  the 
Savena  on  a  Bridge. 

(•)  For  particulars  respecting  the  extra 
horses  Postmasters  are  empowered  to  add, 
between  Genoa  and  Novi,  see  ",  Route  from 
Genoa,  by  the  Val  m  Scrivia,  to  Turin." 

(a)  A  post-book,  published  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1835,  gives  the  distances  from  town  to 
town,  between  Castel  S.  Giovanni  and  S.  Ilario, 
as  follows ;  -~ 


17a 


1  74  Imo la— the  Forum  Cornelii  of 
the  Bomans  is  seated  on  the 
Via  Mmilia,  which  leads  from 
Bologna  to  Bimini. 

1  Faenza — Between  Imola  and  this 
Town  the  road  crosses  the  San- 
tcrno  on  a  Bridge.  Part  of  the 
road  between  S.  Niccolo  and 
Faenza  is,  during  wet  weather, 
dangerous. 

Two  posts  and  a  half  from  Faenza 
stands  Bavenna,  the  seat  of 
empire  under  Theodoric,  and 
worthy  of  notice  on  account  of 
its  antiquities,  and  likewise  be- 
cause it  contains  the  Tomb  of 
Dante.  The  Post-house  here  is 
a  tolerable  Inn. 

1  Forli— The  Post-house  here  is  a 
tolerable  Inn. 
Cesena — The  road,  previous  to 
entering  this  Town,  crosses  the 
Savio  on  a  magnificent  modern 
Bridge. 
Savignano  —  Anciently  Compi- 

tum. 
Rimini— The  road  between  this 
town  and  Fano  is  the  Via  Fla- 
minia.  Rimini,  the  Ariminum 
of  the  ancients,  and  once  a  con- 
siderable City,  still  exhibits  re- 
mains of  former  magnificence. 
Cattolica—  Previous  to  arriving 
at  this  Town,  the  road  crosses 
the  Conca  on  a  Bridge  :  but 
Travellers  should  bear  in  mind, 
that  when  the  Conca  rises  high, 
in  consequence  of  rain,  the  road 
is  dangerous. 

1  74  Pesaro 

1  Fano — La  Belle  Italie  is  a  good 
Inn. 

1  Marat ta  —  Between  Fano  and 
Maratta  the  road  crosses  the 
Metro,  anciently  Metaurus,  ce- 
lebrated for  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Asdrubal,  during  the  second 
Punic  war. 

1       Sinigaglia 

Posts  37a  from  Castel  S.  Giovanni  toPiacenza. 

3  7a  Fiorenzuola. 

IV4S.  Donnino. 

1 V4  Castei  Guelfo. 

1 3/4  Parma. 

1 3/4  S.  Ilario. 
Probably  this  compulation  is  made  in 
French  posts. 
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I 


t 


1 
1 
1 
1 

12 'A 


Case  Bruciate 

Ancona 

Osimo 

Loreto 

Recanati 

Sambucheto 

Macerata— The  Post-house  here 
is  a  good  Inn.— The  country  be- 
tween Loreto  and  Macerata  is 
beautiful,  and  richly  cultivated; 
and  near  the  latter  Town  are 
ruins  of  the  City  of  Helvia  Ri- 
cina,  built  by  Septimius  Severus. 
Macerata  is  famous  for  arti- 
chokes. 

Tolentino— The  Square  in  this 
town  exhibits  a  well-preserved 
piece  of  ancient  Sculpture.  After 
quitting  Tolentino,  the  road  tra- 
verses a  part  of  the  Apennine. 

Valcimara— The  number  of  tor- 
rents which  issue  from  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Apennine  is  so 
considerable,  that  Travellers 
should  not  venture  to  go  by  way 
of  Ancona  and  Loreto  to  Rome, 
after  recent  inundations,  caused 
either  by  hard  rain,  or  the  melt- 
ing of  snow. 

Ponte  alia  Trave 

Seravalle 

Case  Nuove 

Foligno 

Roma— See  the  Route  from  Flo- 
rence through  Perugia  to  Rome. 


74  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  FANO  TO  RdME  BY  THE  VIA 
FLAMINIA. 

1  Calcinelli— This  road  follows  the 
course  of  the  Metaro  toFossom- 
brone. 

1  Fossombrone—The  Inn  here  has 
recently  been  improved,  Be- 
tween  Fossombrone  and  Acqua- 
lagna  is  the  Pass  of  Furlo. 

1  Acqualagna, 
V;  Cagli —  Travellers  going  from 
Cagli  to  Acqualagna  are  charged 
only  three  quarters  of  a  posti 
The  post-house  here  is  a  com- 
fortable Inn. 
3/i  Cantiano— There  being  but  one 
hotel  in  this  Town,  it  is  advisable 
forTravellerswho  mean  to  sleep 
here  to  arrive  at  an  early  hour. 


—A  third  horse  from  Cantiano 
to  Scheggia. 

1       Scheggia 

1  Sigillo — This  place  contains  only 
one  Inn ;  and  therefore  Travel- 
lers who  wish  to  avoid  high 
charges  should  make  an  agree 
ment  with  the  landlord  previous 
to  entering  his  house  ;  which, 
though  small,  is  clean 

1       Gualdo 

1  Nocera— This  Town  is  frequented 
on  account  of  its  Baths,  and  a 
medicinal  Spring,  supposed  to 
be  in  many  cases  useful. 

1       Ponte  Centesimo 

1       Foligno 

1      Le  Vene 

1       Spoletto 

1       Strettura 

1       Terni 

1  Narni— A  third  horse  from  Nairn 
toOtricoli. 

1       Otricoli  —  A  third   horse  from 
Otricoli  to  Borghetto,  and  vice 
versa. 
3/4  Borghetto 

2/4  Civitd  Castellana— Persons  tra- 
velling post,  who  mean  to  con- 
tinue their  journey  by  the  Via 
Flaminia,  instead  of  going  by 
Nepi,  should  hire  horses  of  the 
Postmaster  at  Civita  Castellana, 
to  take  them  to  Rome ;  as  no 
Post-houses  are  now  established 
between  the  former  and  the 
latter  place. 

1       Rignano 

1       Castelnuovo 
3/4  Malborghetto 
3/4  Prima  Porta 

1  74  Roma 


22  3A  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  MILAN,  THROUGH  BER- 
GAMO, BRESCIA,  VERONA,  VICENZA, 
AND  PADUA,  TO  VENICE,  BOLOGNA, 
AND  FLORENCE. 

1  7»  Colombirolo— The  country  from 
Milan  hither  is  beautiful. 

1        Vaprio 

1  7a  Bergamo— Near  Canonica,  Tra- 
vellers cross  the  Adda,  anciently 
the  Adnay  on  a  superb  Bridge. 

1       Cavernago 

1      Palazzolo 
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Ospedaletto 
Brescia 
2       Ponte  S.  Marco 
1       Desenzano 
1  'A  Castelnuovo 
1 7a  Verona 
1  'A  Caldiero 
1  'A  i>/(mfe  #eZ/o 
1  '/4  Vicenza— Inns,  VAlbergo  Reale 

del  Cappello  rosso,  etc. 
1  74  Aslesega— The  country  from  Ve- 
rona hither  is  heautiful. 
1  74  Padua— The  Stella  d'oro  has  been 
already  mentioned    as  a  good 
Inn  :  the  Aquila  d'oro  likewise 
is  a  good  one. 
1  7a  Dolo 

1  72  Fusina— Road,  from  Milan  hither, 
excellent. 

Venice,  by  water,  five  miles. 
Travellers  who  go  by  land  to  Fu- 
sina, usually  return  by  water  to 
Padua;  whence  the  distance  is: 
to  Monselice 
Rovigo 
Polesella 

Ferrara— A  Procaccio  goes  twice 
a-week  from  Ferrara  to  Bologna, 
by  water. 
Malalbergo 
Capodaryine 
Bologna 

Pianoro— Hence  to  Lojano  a  third 
horse,  or  oxen,  to  every  caleche : 
—and  for  all  the  sharp  ascents 
of  this  passage  of  the  Apennine, 
carriages  which  usually  travel 
with  three    horses   must   have 
four,  and  carriages  which  usu- 
ally travel  with  four  horses  must 
have  six,  beside  oxen. 
7a  Lojano 
Filigare 
Covigliajo 

Monte  CarelU— On  going  from 
Monte  Carelli    to  Covigliajo,  a 
third  horse,  or  oxen. 
Cafaggiolo 
Fontebuona 
Firenze 


[Ch.  VI- 


7, 


V* 


42:7+  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  MILAN  TO  BOLOGNA, 
THROUGH  PIACENZA,  PARMA,  REGGIO, 
AND  MODENA. 

i  7»  Melegnano 


1  74  Lodi— Inns,  VAlbergo  del  Sole;  I 
tre  Re,  etc. 

1  7a  Casal  Pusterlengo 

2  Piacenza 

12  Bologna— See  "  Route  from  Ge- 
noa, through  Bologna,  Rimini, 
Sinigaglia,  Ancona,  Loreto,  and 
Terni,  to  Rome." 

18  74  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  MILAN  TO  TURIN. 

7a 


Sedriano 

Buffalora 
3  No  vara— This  is  an  episcopal  City, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Novaria,  built  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  now  called 
La  Gogna.  The  Cathedral  me- 
rits notice;  and  the  Inns,  three 
in  number,  are  les  Trois  Rois, 
la  Poisson  dor, and  le  Faucon. 
1  7a  Orfengo 

1  7a  Vercelli— This  Town,  originally 

called  Vercellas,  appears  to  have 
been  built  by  theCisalpineGauls, 
on  the  river  Sessites,  now  the 
Sesia.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  and  be- 
came a  Municipium.  Strabo 
mentions  some  gold-mines  near 
Vercellae:  and  ata  hamlet  called 
Pollone,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
there  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Temple,  or  Grove,  dedicated  to 
Apollo.  The  modern  Town, 
seated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Serva  and  the  Sesia,  is  large  and 
populous.  The  Portico  of  its 
Cathedral  merits  notice.  The 
principal  Inns  are,  le  Lion  d'or, 
and  les  Trois  Rois.  Between 
Novara  and  Vercelli  the  country 
is  marshy,  and  the  air  unwhole- 
some. Rice  grows  luxuriantly 
here,  and  seems  lobe  almost  the 
only  grain  which  is  cultivated  in 
this  neighbourhood. 
1 3/4  S.  Germano 

2  7a  Cigliano 

1  74  Rondizzone 

1  74  Chivasso 

1  7a  Settimo 

1  7a  Turin— Between  Settimo  and  Tu- 
rin the  road  is  excellent,  and  the 
country  fertile,  well  cultivated, 
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and  watered  by  the  rivers  Doria- 
Riparia,Stura,Molone,  Oreo,  and 
Doria-Baltea,  all  of  which  de- 
scend from  the  Alps. 


18'/+  posts 


ROUTE  FROM  AOSTE  TO  TURIN.  (') 

3V4 

Chdtillon 

3  3/4 

Donas 

3 

lvree —  Anciently  called  Epore- 

dia;  a  name  derived,  according 

to  Pliny,   from   a  Celtic  word, 

which  signifies  good  tamers  of 

horses.    This  Town  appears  to 

have  been  a  Roman  Colony  and 

a  Municipium. 

2 'A 

Caluso 

IV4 

Chivasso 

l'A 

Settimo 

l'A 

Turin 

17  74 

posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  TURIN,    OVER  THE  MARI- 
TIME ALPS,  TO  NICE. 

2  74  Carigndno 
2  74  Racconigi 
1  7»  Savigliano 
274  Centallo 

1  7*  Con i— Best  Inn,  la  Posta 
1 3/4  Robillant 

1 3/4  Limone 
4       Tenda 

2  72  Giandola 
2  72  Sospello 
2  7a  Scarena 

2  7a  Nice— Travellers  going  this  road 
should  provide  wine  for  their 
journey  at  Turin. 


27  7i  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  ROME  TO  NAPLES. 

2  Torre  di  Mezza  Via— Hence,  to 
Rome,  the  charge  is  only  one 
post  and  a  quarter. 

1  7a  Albano 
3/4  Genzano—A  third  horse  from  Al- 
bano to  Genzano  (but  not  vice 
versa);  and  for  a  carriage  with 

(•)  There  are  no  relays  of  post-horses  at 
the  hrst  three  stations. 
(»}  Travellers,  on   entering  Naples,   are 


either  four  or  six  horses,  two  in 
addition, 
t       Velletri  /       A  third  horse 

from  Velletri  to 
Genzano (but  not 
«j  vice  tters&j ;  and 
j=  for  each  carriage 
u  drawn  by  either 
1      Cisterna  J  ^fourorsixhorses, 

1  7a  Torre    de'    tre\  «two  in  addition. 
Ponti  1 .5  The  journey  from 

1      Bocca  diFiume    f  «X£ 
1      mesa  eu pies  from  four 

1     PonteMaggiorex      to.tive  hours  with 
1      Terracina  \    post-horses. 

1  7a  Fondi—A  third  horse  in  addition 
to  every  pair,  fromFondi  to  Itri. 

1       Itri 

1  Mola — From  Mola  to  Itri  a  third 
horse,  as  far  as  the  Cenotaph  of 
Cicero.  The  price  of  this  horse 
islen  grana. 

1  Garigliano  —  The  toll  paid  for 
every  Draught-horse,  or  Mule, 
on  passing  the  Bridge,  is  two 
carlini.  From  the  Garigliano 
to  S.  Agata  a  third  horse  is  added 
to  every  pair. 

1       S.  Agata  di  Sessa 

1  Sparanisi—A  third  horse  in  addi- 
tion to  every  pair,  from  Spara- 
nisi  to  S.  Agata. 

1  7a  Capua — At  the  barrier  here,  four 
ducats  are  paid  for  every  coach, 
or  post-chaise ;  and  two  pias- 
tres for  every  open  carriage  on 
springs. 

1      Aversa 

1  7a  Naples — An  extra  half-post  is  paid 
on  entering  and  on  quitting  this 
city.  (a) 


22  74  posts 


Persons  in  robust  health,  who  travel 
post  from  Rome  to  Naples,  may,  by  set- 
ting out  very  early  the  first  morning, 
reach  Terracina  before  the  close  of 
day ;  and  again,  by  setting  out  very  early 
the  second  morning,  they  may  reach 
Naples  that  night.  If,  however,  ill 
health,  short  days,  or  any  other  cause, 
compel  Travellers  to  sleep  two  nights 
on  the  road,  the  best  plan  is  to  go  to 
Velletri  the  first  day,  to  set  out  soon 

obliged  to  deposit  their  passports  at  the 
Police-office;  neither  can  they,  till  their 
departure,  legally  reclaim  them. 
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after  sunrise  on  the  second  day,  drive 
to  Mola  di  Gaeta,  sleep  there  ;  and  on 
the  third  day,  by  setting  out  early,  it  is 
practicable  to  reach  Naples  at  the  com- 
mon hour  for  dinner.  By  pursuing  this 
plan/Travellers  pass  the  Pontine  Marshes 
at  the  wholesomest  time,— namely,  be- 
tween nine  in  the  morning  and  three  in 
the  afternoon. 

A  light  Carratella,  containing  two 
persons  only,  with  but  little  luggage, 
usually  goes  from  Rome  to  Terracina  in 
ten  hours  and  a  half,  and  returns  in 
nine  hours  —  goes  from  Terracina  to 
Naples  in  fourteen  hours,  and  returns 
in  eleven  hours. 

ROUTE  FROM    ROME   TO  TERRACINA,  BY 
MARINO  AND  PIPERNO. 

2       Torre  di  Mezza  Via 

1       Marino 

1  F ajola— Between  Marino  and  Fa- 
jola  the  road  traverses  a  Moun- 
tain, clothed  with  wood,  and 
very  stony.  Fajola  is  a  small 
Town  near  a  Forest,  from  which 
its  name  was  derived :  and  that 
part  of  the  Road  which  traverses 
the  Forest  being  very  bad,  Tra- 
vellers usually  take  the  road 
by  Albano  and  Genzano  to  Vel- 
letri. 

1       Velletri 

1      Sermonetta— The  ancientSuZmo. 

1      Le  Case  Nuove 
3/4  Piperno— The  descent  from  this 
Town,  on  the  way  to  Naples,  is 
very  rapid. 

1       Maruti 

1  Terracina— The  road  in  the  valley 
between  Piperno  and  Terracina 
is  not  good;— it  consists  of 
sandy  mounds  covered  with 
cork-trees. 

iP/i  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  NAPLES  TO  PJESTUM. 

1  !/a  Torre  del  Annunziata—A  post 
royal— on  account  of  which,  an 
extra  half-post  is  charged. 

1  'A  Nocera 

1  'A  Salerno — FromNocera  toSalerno, 
an  additional  horse  to  every 
pair. 

1       Vicenza 


1  Eboli 

2  7,  PcBstum,  by  way  of  Persano. 

9  posts,  including  the  post-royal. 


ENVIRONS  OF  NAPLES. 

1       from  Naples  to  Caivano. 

1       from  Caivano  to  Caserta. 
72  from  Caserta  to  S.  Leucio. 

1       from  Naples  to  Pozzuoli. 

1       from  Pozzuoli  to  Fusara,  or  Li- 
cola. 

1       from  Naples  to  Astroni. 
7a  from  Naples  to  Capo  di  Monte. 

1       from  Naples  to  Portici,  LaFavo- 
rita,  or  Torre  del  Greco. 

ROUTE  FROM  NAPLES  TO  REGGIO, 

The  distance  being  calculated  in  Posts. 


17, 


17a 
17a 


17a 


17a 


17. 

17: 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 


1% 
17. 


Torre  del Annunziata — Ancient- 
ly Oplonti,  one  of  the  Stations 
of  the  Via  Domitiana,  which 
extended  to  Surrentum.  A  post- 
royal. 

Nocera  de'  Pagani — Anciently 
Nuceria  Alfaterna. 

Salerno — Anciently  Salernum, 
and  now  supposed  to  contain 
between  twelve  and  thirteen 
thousand  inhabitants. 

A  third  horse  to  every  pair  from 
Nocera  to  Salerno. 

Vicenza — No  relay  of  horses  here. 

Eboli — Anciently  Eburi. 

Duchessa — A  third  horse  to  every 
pair  from  Eboli  to  Duchessa,  and 
vice  versa. 

Auletta — A  third  horse  from  this 
place  to  Duchessa.  Auletta  is 
famous  for  abundance  of  Manna, 
and  likewise  for  bad  air. 

Sala— Supposed, by  some  writers, 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Marciliana. 

Athird  horse  from  Auletta  to  Sala. 

Casalnuovo — A  third  horse  from 
this  place  to  Lagonegro. 

Lagonegro 

Lauria 

Castelluccio 

Rotonda 

Castrovillari 

Tarsia— Supposed  to  be  the  an 
cient  Caprasice.  Air  bad;  yo 
pulation  small. 

Ritorto 

Cozenza  — Anciently   Consentia 
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and,  according  to  Strabo,  the 
Capital  of  the  Brutii,  is  now  the 
Metropolis  of  Calabria  <:itra,and 
the  See  of  an  Archbishop.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Busento  and  the 
Crati,  and  contains  about  eight 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  cli- 
mate is  damp. 

Jornandes,  Bishop  of  Ravenna, 
who  lived  in  the  sixth  century, 
records  that  Consentia,  or  ra- 
ther the  small  river  Baxentinus, 
which  he  represents  as  washing 
the  walls  of  Consentia,  was  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance :— Alaric, 
shortly  after  his  conquest  of 
Rome,  died  prematurely  at  or 
near  Consentia;  and  his  army, 
to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of 
their  lamented  Chief,  forcibly 
diverted,  by  the  labour  of  a  cap- 
tive multitude,  the  course  of  the 
river,  that  they  might  construct 
in  its  vacant  bed  the  Royal  Se- 
pulchre, embellished  with  the 
splendid  spoils  of  the  fallen  Mis- 
tress of  the  world.  No  sooner 
was  this  done  than  the  waters 
were  restored  to  their  natural 
channel ;  and  the  identical  spot 
where  the  remains  of  Alaric  had 
been  deposited  was  concealed 
by  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the 
prisoners  who  had  been  em- 
ployed to  execute  the  work. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
that  respect  for  a  departed  Hero 
which  induced  the  army  of  Ala- 
ric to  inter  him  where  his  re- 
mains could  neither  be  disturb- 
ed nor  insulted:  but  great,  in- 
deed, must  have  been  the  de- 
testation in  which  he  was  held 
by  Rome  and  her  Allies,  to  make 
such  a  precaution  needful. 

1  Rogliano 

2  Coraci 

2  Tiriolo— The  Gulphs  of  Saint  Eu- 
femia  and  Squiliace,  seen  on  de- 
scendingtheHill  beyondTiriolo, 
are  reputed  to  form  the  finest 
view  in  Calabria.  The  margin 
of  the  former  Gulph  once  con- 
tained a  large  and  populous 
town ;  which,  together  with  all 
its  inhabitants,  one  boy  ex- 
cepted (who  became  in  conse- 


quence of  the  catastrophe  a  ma- 
niac), sunk  suddenly  into  the 
water,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 
This  melancholy  event  was  caus- 
ed by  a  tremendous  earthquake. 

1  'A  Casino  Chiriaco. 

1  7t  Torre  Masdea 

1  "A  Monleleone— This  Town  was  built 

about  the  year  1254,  on  the  site 
(it  is  supposed)  of  the  ancient 
Hipponium,  which  (as  already 
mentioned),  on  becoming  a  Ro- 
man Colony,  took  the  name  of 
Vibo  Valentia.  Us  vicinity  was 
famous  for  a  Grove  and  Mea- 
dow of  singular  beauty,  where 
stood  a  magnificent  Temple  de- 
dicated to  Proserpine.  Us  Ha- 
ven is  recognised  in  the  present 
Harbour  of  Bivona.  The  Modern 
Town,  erected  partly  in  a  fertile 
plain,  and  partly  on  a  rising 
ground,  is  the  Capital  of  the  se- 
cond district  of  the  second  Cala- 
bria Ultra.  Us  wines  are  excel- 
lent; its  grapes  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  best  in  Eu- 
rope; and  its  horses  are  highly 
valued. 

2  Rosarno — Visited  by  Malaria. 

1  7»  Palmi— This  Town,  the  Capital  of 
the  third  division  of  the  second 
Calabria  Ultra,  contains  about 
six  thousand  Inhabitants. 

1  7a  Scilla— So  called  from  the  conti- 
guous Rock,  and  famous  for  its 
grapes  and  wine. 

1        Villa  S.  Giovanni 

1  Reggio—Eere  flourish  the  fruit- 
ing palm,  the  Indian  fig,  and  the 
American  aloe. 

From  Reggio  Travellers  cross  the 
Faro  to  Messina. 


40  Neapolitan  posts. 

Between  the  months  of  April  and  No- 
vember it  is  usual  to  go  from  Monte- 
leone to  Nicotera,  and  thence  to  Palmi; 
in  all  four  Posts. 

The  Strada  Regia  from  Naples  to  Reg- 
gio is  excellent:  but  Calabrian  Inns,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  furnish  very  few  ac- 
commodations, except  beds,  kitchen- 
fire-places,  stew-pans,  and  an  oven  for 
cooking  meat,  with  which  Travellers 
usually  provide  themselves.  Eggs,  ve- 
getables, bread,  and  table-wine,  may  be 
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obtained  in  large  towns:  and  a  servant 
who  understands  cookery  and  speaks 
Italian  may  usually  supply  Travellers 
with  tolerable  food  during  a  journey 
through  Calabria. 

ROUTE,  EN  VOITURIN,  FROM  NAPLES 
TO  SALERNO,  PjESTUM,  REGGIO,  AND 
MESSINA, 

With  a  light  open  carriage  contain- 
ing two  persons,  and  drawn  by  three 
horses.    Dining-placesin  thisRouteare 
marked  with   an   asterisk;    sleeping- 
places  with  a  cross. 
1st  day.    Salernof ,  miles  28. 
2d  day.    Eboli,  going  round  by  Pac- 
tum*, miles  25. 
Apertosaj-,  miles  21. 
3d  day.    La  Sala*. 

Lagoneroj-,  miles  34. 
4th  day.    Caserna*. 

La  Rotondaf,  miles  32.    The  ac- 
commodations at  Rotonda  are  toler- 
ably good. 
5  th  day.    Murano*. 

Cassano\,  miles  26.  Eight  miles 
out  of  the  direct  Road. 
6th  day.  Spezzano\>  miles  18.  The 
Inn  at  Spezzanois  tolerable:  butTra^ 
vellers,  instead  of  sleeping  here,  fre- 
quently seek  accommodations  for  the 
night  at  Cassano,  contiguous  to  the 
spot  where  stood  the  ancient  Cossa. 
7th  day.    Cozenza*. 

Rogliano\,  miles  38.    (The  Inn  at 
Rogliano  is  tolerable.) 
8th  day.    Casanova  di  San  Pietro*. 
San  Pietro  Tiriolof,  miles  32.    A 
very  bad  Inn. 
9th  day.     Pizzo*.     The    unfortunate, 
because  too  brave,  Murat  was  shot  at 
Pizzo,  after  a  mock  trial;:  and  the  bat- 
tle of  Maida  took   place   near   this 
Town,  which  borders  on  the  Gulph  of 
Saint  Eufemia. 

Monteleone*,  miles  30.   The  Inn  at 
Monteleone  is  good. 
10th  day.    Palmi* 

Bagnara\,  miles  36.  A  tolerable 
sleeping-place. 
11th  day.  Reggio*, miles  20.  TheLo- 
canda  di  Fran'casaro,  at  Reggio,  is 
tolerably  good. 
12th  day.  Messinaf ,  by  the  Straits. 
Best  Inn,  The  Gran  Bretagna. 

At  Salerno,  in  1834,  the  cleanest 
and  most  comfortable  Inn  was  The 
Hotel  des  Etrangers,  formerly  La 
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Speranza.    The  entrance  to  this  Ho- 
tel is,  however,  calculated  to  preju- 
dice Travellers  against  it. 
AnEnglish  Gentleman  who  went  from 
Naples  to  Messina  in  1833,  by  the  last- 
mentioned  Route,  kindly  gave  it  to  the 
Author :  and  this  Gentleman  paid,  for  a 
light  open   carriage   drawn  by  three 
horses,   sixty  ducats  from   Naples   to 
Reggio. 

ROUTE  FROM  NAPLES  TO  OTRANTO, 

Thedistances  being  calculated  in  Post?. 
1  '/a  Mariyliano 
1  7»  Cardinale 

1  '/a  Avellino-This  City  contains  above 
thirteen  thousand  Inhabitants. 
A  third  horse  to  every  pair  from 
Cardinale  to  Avellino,  and  vice 
versa. 
1  ya  Dentecane  —  A    third    horse    to 
every  pair  from  Avellino  to  Den- 
tecane, and  vice  versa. 
1  'A  Grottaminarda— A  third  horse 
to  every  pair  from  Dentecane  to 
Grottaminarda. 
1       Ariano—X  third  horse  to  every 
pair  from  Grottaminarda  to  Ari- 
ano.    This  Town  stands  on  an 
elevated  situation  ;  and  was,  ac- 
cording   to    report,    originally 
built  by  Diomedes.    Remains  of 
its  ancientWalls  and  Castle  may 
be  traced.  War  and  Earthquakes 
have  frequently  ruined  Ariano  ; 
but  it  now  possesses  near  twelve 
thousand  Inhabitants;  and  was, 
about  the  year  1070,  erected 
into  a  Bishoprick. 
1       Savignano 
1  7a  Ponti  di  Bovino 
1      Pozzo  d'Albero 
1       Foggia— A  large  City. 
1  7»  Passo  d'Orta 

1  Cerignola— This  Town  contains 
an  ancient  milliary  Column, 
bearing  the  names  of  Nerva  and 
Trajan,  the  inscription  upon  it 
being  as  follows:— 
LXXXI. 
Imperalor  Caesar 

div.  Nerv.  F. 

Nerva  Traianus 

Aug.  Germ.  Dacie. 

Pontif.  maxim,  trib.  pot.  XIII. 

Imper.  vi.  cons.  V. 

P.P. 

Viam  a  Benev.  Brundus. 

Pccunia  sua  F. 
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S.  Cassano 

Barletta— A  handsome  City  con- 
taining near  eighteen  thousand 
Inhabitants,  a  good  Theatre,  a 
fine  Mole,  and  a  Gate  called  Por- 
ta di  Marc,  erected  by  Charles 
III.,  and  worthy  of  observation. 

Bisceglie — A  beautifully-situated 
Town,  containing  upwards  of 
thirteen  thousand  Inhabitants. 

Giovinazzo— Here  are  handsome 
edifices  and  between  five  and 
six  thousand  Inhabitants.  The 
Walls  erected  byTrajan  may  still 
be  traced. 

Bari— This  City,  the  Capital  of  the 
district,  contains  nearly  nine- 
teen thousand  Inhabitant?,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Son  of  Daedalus.  In  the  days 
of  Nero  it  was  a  Municipium  :  its 
Cathedral  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Christian  Churches  in  Italy,  and 
its  other  public  buildings  are 
handsome,  especially  the  Thea- 
tre. Ruggero,  Monarch  of  Si- 
cily, was  crowned  at  Bari;  and 
Bona,  Queen  of  Poland  and 
daughter  of  Isabella  of  Arragon, 
died  here. 

Casamassima 

Gioja 

Mot  tola 

Tarento— A  large  Town. 
l       Monteparano 
1       Manduria 
1  3/4  Guagnano 

1  7a  Lecce— This  Town  has  upwards  of 
fourteen  thousand  Inhabitants; 
and  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Licia.  It  is  encircled 
by  strong  Walls,  ancr^posscsses 
a  Tower  built  or  repaired  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  to  whom 
one  of  its  Gates  was  dedicated. 
It  is  now  the  See  of  a  Bishop,  and 
was  once  a  Roman  Colony. 
i  7»  Martano 

1  xh  Otranto—Uere  are  strong  Forti- 
fications, and  a  handsome  Port, 
together  with  a  Cathedral,  the 

(0  For  an  account  of  the  extra  horses 
Postmasters  are  authorised  to  put  to  tra- 
velling-carriages, on  the  road  between  Vil- 
lejuif  and  Villevallier,  see  "Route  from 
Paris  to  Geneva,  through  Fontainebleau 
and  Dijon." 

(»)  For  an  account  of  the  extra  horses  be- 


pavement  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  executed  by  the  Nqr- 
mans.  Its  Columns  are  ancient, 
and  were  taken  from  a  Temple 
consecrated  to  Minerva. 
Otranto  is  the  See  of  an  Arch- 
bishop; and  contains  a  Laz- 
zaretto  which  accommodates 
three  hundred  individuals. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS,  THROUGH  TON- 
NERRE,  TO  GENEVA  ;  AND  THENCE,  RY 
TOP.  SIMPLON,  AND  THROUGH  BRES- 
CIA AND  MANTUA,  TO  ROME;  WITH 
THE  NAMES  OF  THE  BEST  INNS  FOUND 
ON  THIS  ROAD  DURING  THE  YEAR 
1830. 

1       from  Paris  to  Villejuif 

1  74  Fromenteau 

1  72  Essonne 

1  */t  Ponthierry 

1       Chailly 

1  7;  Fontainebleau— Inns,  Hotel  de 

la  Ville  de  Lyon— Grand  Hotel 

Britannique— Hotel  de  la  Si- 

rene. 
3      Fossard— Hotel  de  la  Poste. 
1        Villeneuve-la-Guyard 
1  '/2  Port-Sur-Yonne 
1  7a  Sens(')— Inn,  Hotel  de  XEcu,  and 

very  comfortable. 
1  V;  Villeneuve-le-Roi— Inn,  la  Poste, 

at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 

Town. 
i       Villevallier 

1  Joigny— Hotel,  les  Cinq  Mineurs, 

and  very  comfortable. 

2  Esnon 

1  7a  St.  Florentin 

1  7a  Flogny 

1 3/4  Tonnerre— Hotel  de  la  Poste,  a 
good  Inn. 

2  7+  Ancy-le  Franc 

2      Aizy-sur-Armangon 

1  7»  Montbard— Inn  tolerable. 

2  7a  Villeneuve-les-Couvers 
1  %  Chanceaux 

17*  St.  Seined) 

1  7+  Val  de  Suzon 

2  Dijonp)— Hotel  du  Pare,   and 

very  comfortable. 

tween  Montbard  and  St. Seine,  see  "  Route 
from  Paris  to  Dijon,  through  Tonnerri." 
(3)  For  an  account  of  the  extra  horses  on 
the  road  between  Dijon  and  Geneva,  see 
"  Route  from  Paris  to  Geneva,  through 
Fontainebleau  and  Dijon. 
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Genlis 

Auxonne — Hotel  du  Grand  Cerf. 
D6\e— Hotel  de  la  Ville  de  Paris. 
Mont-sous-  Vaudry — A    country 

Inn,  small  but  good. 
Poligny—  Hotel  de  la  Tete  d'or 

— Hotel  de  Geneve — the  latter 

is  the  better  of  the  two. 
Montrond  (Jura). 
Champagnole— Hotel  de  Geneve  ; 

and  much  improved  within  the 

last  few  years. 
Maison-Neuve 

St.  Laurent— Hotel  de  la  Poste. 
Morez— Hotel  de  la  Poste. 
Les  Rousses 
La  Vattay 

Gex— Inn,  les  Balances. 
Geneva— Inn,  les  Balances,  and 

very  comfortable. 
Dovaine 
Thonon— Inn,  les  Balances,  and 

improved  within  the   last  few 

years. 
Evian 
St.  Gingolph — Hotel  de  la  Poste, 

and  very  comfortable. 
Vionnaz 

St.  Maurice— Hotel  de  I'  Union. 
Martigny,  Inn,  le  Cygne. 
Riddes 
Sion— Best  Inn,  la  Poste:  sign,  le 

Lion  d'or. 
Sierre 
Turtmann— Inns,  le  Soleil  d'or, 

and  le  Lion  d'or;  both  toler- 
able. 
Viege 
Brig g  — Two    Inns:    the  Hotel 

d-  Angleterre  is  the  best. 
Barisello  —  Beds  may  be  found 

here  in  case  of  necessity. 
Sempione  —  Inn,  la  Poste, 

very  comfortable. 
Jsella 
Homo  d' Ossola— Inns,  the  Grand 

Hotel  de  la  Ville,  and  the  Hotel 

d'Espagne:  former  best. 
Vogogna 
Baveno — Inn,  la  Croix dcMalthe, 

and  very  comfortable. 
Arona— On  approaching  Arona, 

the  Boad  passes  a  Path  which 

leads  to  the  spot  where  the  Sta- 
tue of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  is 

erected. 
Sesto  Calende— Between  Baveno 

and  Sesto  are  two  Inns,  both  of 
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which  appear  to  be  good.    At 

Sesto  there  is  a  tolerably  good 

Inn  on  the  edge  of  the  Lake. 
2      Cascina  —  Inn,    la  Posta,   and 

good. 
1  7.  Bho  v 

1  74  Milan— Inn,  the  GranBretagna, 

and  very  comfortable. 
1  7.  Cascina  de'  Pecchi 
1       Vaprio 
1  72  Bergamo— Inns,  I'Albergo  Reale 

— V Hotel  du  Phenix. 
An  extra  quarter  of  a  post  is  paid 

for  ascending  to  the  Town. 
1       Cavernago 
1       Palazzolo 
1       Ospedaletto 

1  Brescia — Inn,  /  due  Torri,  and 
good 

This  Boad,  through  Bergamo  to 
Brescia,  is  usually  preferred  by 
Travellers,  for  the  sake  of  visit- 
ing the  former  City:  butthefol 
lowing  road  is  shorter,  by  four 
or  five  leagues ;  and  persons 
who  travel  en  voiturin  usually 
divide  the  journey  thus: — First 
Day  from  Milan,  Triviglio  and 
Calcio.  Inn  at  the  former,  la 
Regina  d' I  ng  hilt  err  a,  and  suf- 
ficiently good  for  a  dining-place 
— Inn  at  the  latter,  la  Croce  di 
Malta,  small  but  clean,  and  not 
uncomfortable  as  a  sleeping- 
place.  Six  miles  nearer  to  Bres- 
cia, ata  large  Town  called  Chiari, 
there  are  three  Inns,  Second 
Day,  Brescia  and  Desenzano. 
Inn  at  the  former  already  men- 
tioned. Inn  at  the  latter,  I'Al- 
bergo Imperiale  e  Reale,  and 
vary  good. 

2  Ponte  San  Marco 
1       Desenzano 
1  72  Castelnuovo 
1  72  Verona— Inns,  Torre  di  Londra 

—I'Hotel  du  Grand  Paris,  etc. 

Travellers  who  do  not  wish  to  vi- 
sit Veron.i  usually  take  the  fol- 
lowing Boad  to  Mantua;  because 
shorter,  by  two  posts  and  a  half 
than  that  which  passes  through 
Verona. 

From  Brescia  to  Ponte  San  Mar- 
co, posts  2 — from  Ponte  San 
Marco  ioCastiglione  le  Stiviere, 
posts  1  7a ;  and  from  Castig- 
lione  to  Mantua,  posts  3. 


and 
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1  74  Villafranca 
3/4  Roverbella 

1  Mantua— Inn,  the  Albergo  della 
Fenice 

1  'A  S.Benedetto— Inn, i? /.cone  bmn- 
co,  small  and  not  comfortable; 
it  contains,  however,  two  clean 
rooms  with  beds  in  each;  and 
two  other  bed-chambers  for 
servants.  Immediately  before 
reaching  San  Benedetto,  Tra- 
vellers cross  the  Po,  in  a  pont- 
volant. 

1 '/,  Novi 

i       Carpi— Inn,  II  Leone  d'oro. 

1  74  Modena— Inns,  the  Albergo  Reale 
—  the  Albergo  di  S.  Marco; 
both  are  good. 

i  7a  Samoggia 

1  72  Bologna (■) — Inns,  Grande  Alber- 
go Imperiale;  Hotel  Royal  de 
St.  Marc— both  good. 

1  7a  Pianoro 

1  7a  Lojano 

1       Filigare 

1       Covigliajo 

1       Monte  Carelli 

1       Cafaggiolo 

1       Fontebuona 

1  Firenze(2)— Hotels,  Schneiderff's, 
Gasperini's,  etc. 

1       San  Casciano— The  Inn  here  con- 
tains only  two  rooms  for  Tra- 
vellers :    both   are    small,  and 
badly  furnished ;  but  the  larder 
is  not  ill  provided. 
Tavarnelle 
Poggibonsi 
Castiglioncello 
Siena 

Montarone 
Ruonconvento 
Torrenieri 
Poderina 
Ricorsi 
Radicofani 
Persons  who  travel  en  voiturin 
usually  dine  at  La  Scala,  a  coun- 
try Inn,   beyond   San   Quirico, 

(')  For  an  account  of  the  extra  horses  on 
the  road  between  Bologna  and  Florence,  see 
V  Route  from  Mil\n,  through  Bergamo, 
Brescia,  Verona,  Vicenza  and  Padua,  to 
Venice,  Bologna,  and  Florence." 

(a)  For  an  account  of  the  extra  horses  on 
the  road  between  Florence  and  Rome,  see 
"  Route  from  Florence,  through  Siena, 
to  Rome." 
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and  provided  with  several  beds. 

1       Ponte  Centino 

1       Acquapendente — The  road  passes 
through  a  Torrent  on  approach- 
ing Acquapendente. 
3/4  San  Lorenzo 

1  Bolsena  —  The  Aquila  d'oro  is 
cleanandtolerably  comfortable; 
but  it  stands  in  a  pestiferous  air. 

1  Montefiascone  —  Inn,  the  Post- 
house,  outside  of  the  Town. 

1        Viterbo 

1       La  Montagna 

i  Ronciglione— Two  Inns;  il  Leon 
d'oro,  and  I'Aquila  nera. 

1       Monterosi 

1       Baccano 

1  Storta—X  bad  Inn,  with  one  to- 
lerable eating-room  for  Travel- 
lers, and  two  or  three  bed- 
chambers. 

1  7+  Roma  (3) 


174  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  ROME  TO  FLORENCE,  BY 
RIETI,  TODI,  ORVIETO,  AND  CLUSIUM, 
WITH  A  LIGHT  PHAETON  AND  GOOD 
HOKSES. 

Osteria  di  Correse,  miles  twenty— 4 
single  house,  with  only  two  beds,  and 
those  not  very  good.  Travellers  would 
do  well  to  provide  a  dinner,  and  take  it 
with  them  from  Rome. 

Rieti.  As  far  as  the  Osteria  of  Nerola, 
the  road  is  tolerably  level ;  but  from  Ne- 
rola to  Poggio  San  Lorenzo,  and  four 
milesfarther, there isasteepascent.  Ex- 
tra horses,  or  oxen,  may  be  procured  by 
sending  to  bespeak  them  at  Nerola ;  be- 
tween which  place  and  Poggio  San  Lo- 
renzo is  the  Osteria  di  Massacci,  built 
on  an  Ancient  Tomb,  and  still  retaining 
its  original  shape.  Opposite  to  it  are 
remains  of  other  Tombs;  and  between 
them  was  the  ancient  road.  Poggio  S. 
Lorenzo  is  a  very  small  Village,  with  a 
miserable  Osteria.  Beyond  the  ascent, 
for  which  oxen  or  extra-horses  are  re- 

(3)  Persons  who  pursue  this  Route  will 
find  it  particularly  advisable  to  have  their 
baggage  plumbed  at  the  Frontier  Custom- 
house between  San  Benedetto  and  Modena 
and  again  at  Pietramala ;  as  this  precaution 
secures  trunks  from  being  searched,  be 
tween  that  place  and  Ponte  Centino 
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quired,  the  road  descends  gently  the 
whole  way  to  Rieti,  and  is  in  excellent 
condition.  Renzi's  Hotel  on  the  Corso 
at  Rieti  was,  during  1834,  clean  and 
comfortable,  though  not  large.  The 
Duomo  contains  a  beautiful  Chapel,  by 
Bernini;  and  over  its  altar  is  a  Cameo 
of  the  Madonna,  in  white  marble  on  a 
dark  ground,  and  of  an  immense  size. 
In  the  subterranean  Church  called  "  La 
Grotta,"  is  an  Ancient  Milestone,  now 
used  as  a  support,  but  formerly  the 
forty-second  milestone  on  the  Via  Sa- 
laria.  The  Capuchin  Convent  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  ;  and  in  the 
ancient  Refectory  of  the  Convent  of  S. 
Domenico,  are  fine  Frescos  of  the  School 
of  Raphael.  The  Cav.  Ricci,  a  cele- 
brated Literary  Character,  has  at  Rieti 
a  Palazzo  which  contains  a  choice 
though  a  small  collection  of  Paintings 
by  old  Masters. 

The  road  from  Rieti  to  the  Falls  of 
Terni  is  level  and  excellent ;  and  in  dis- 
tance thirteen  miles ;  from  the  Falls  to 
the  Town  of  Terni  is  five  miles.  From 
Terni  a  road  goes  to  Todi;  and  after 
driving  four  miles  and  a  half  on  this 
road,  Travellers  usually  turn  to  the 
right,  in  order  to  see  the  village  of  Cesi, 
which  contains  a  Grotto  so  cold  that 
Cellars  are  made  to  communicate  with 
it,  and  preserve  wine  during  summer. 
Here  is  an  ancient  Fortress,  the  foun- 
dations of  which  were  put  together 
without  cement ;  and  here  likewise  is 
an  Estruscan  Wall. 

Hence  to  S.  Gemini  is  four  miles  and 
a  half:  and  two  miles  distant,  on  the 
road  to  Todi,  stood  the  ancient  City  of 
Carsoli,  scarce  any  remains  of  which 
exist,  except  a  small  Church  built  with 
fragments  of  the  City,  and  a  Trium- 
phal Arch,  twenty-eight  English  feet 
and  seven  inches  in  height,  sixteen  feet 
broad  above  its  base,  and  twelve  feet 
six  inches  below  it.  The  stones  which 
compose  this  Arch  are  large,  and  put 
together  without  cement.  Not  far  dis- 
tant is  a  Mineral  Spring,  containing 
Magnesia  and  Iron,  and  famous  for  its 
medicinal  qualities.  The  road  from  S. 
Gemini  to  Todi  is  excellent,  but  so  hilly 
that  carriages  in  general  would  require 
an  extra  horse.  At  Castel  Todino,  six 
miles  from  S.  Gemini*  there  is  an  Oste- 
ria  in  which  Travellers  may  dine.  Hence 
to  Todi  is  twelve  miles.    That  Town, 
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being  situated  on  a  hill,  is  visible  from 
a  great  distance,  and  commands  mag- 
nificient  views.  Its  Hotel,  La  Locanda 
di  Vicenzo  Sisti,  though  small,  is  clean, 
and  capable  of  accommodatinga family. 
Its  Cathedral  is  Gothic,  handsome,  and 
embellished  with  good  Frescos:  and 
the  Door  of  the  Church  of  S.  Fortunato 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. The  Church  called  II  Tempio 
della  Consolazione,  and  built  in  the 
form  ofa  Greek  Cross,  does  great  credit 
to  the  memory  of  its  Architect  Bra- 
mante  :  but  the  Edifice  most  worthy 
of  attention  is  the  remains  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Mars  ;  a  fine  specimen  of  Etrus- 
can architecture.  The  part  remaining 
was  the  interior  of  the  Temple,  and  is 
in  perfect  preservation.  Till  lately  it 
was  covered,  as  far  as  the  cornice  ;  but 
three  Niches  are  now  quite  uncovered. 
The  entire  length  of  the  Temple  is  a 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  English  feet ; 
and  the  height  thirty-one  feet  eight 
inches.  Each  of  the  Niches  is  fifteen 
feet  two  inches  wide;  and  the  distance 
between  theNiches  is  sixteen  feet  seven 
inches.  The  Cornice  is  handsome,  and 
in  depth  two  feet  ten  inches  and  a  half. 
From  Todi,  Travellers  usually  return 
to  Castel  Todino  with  an  extra  horse  ; 
and  then  proceed  on  their  journey  to 
Narni,  having  eight  miles  of  road  down 
hill  to  the  Ponte  Rotto.  Between  S. 
Gemini  and  Narni  are  two  very  ancient 
bridges,  one  of  which  passes  over  the 
Calamone,  and  the  other  over  the  Cal- 
daro.  The  Locanda  della  Campana 
at  Narni  was,  in  1834,  a  comfortable 
Hotel.  Thence  Travellers  who  wish  to 
visit  the  ancient  Fallari  usually  go 
overnight  to  Civita  Castellana,  although 
the  Post-house  there  is  not  a  comfort- 
able Inn.  Fallari  stood  at  the  distance 
of  five  miles  from  Civita  Castellana  ;  bul 
no  part  of  the  town,  except  its  walls, 
now  remains;  they  are  built  of  tufo,  in 
the  Etruscan  style;  and  are  nearly  per 
feet;  forming  a  circuit  of  about  two 
miles.  The  West  Gate  is  quite  perfect 
and  still  used  as  an  entrance.  From 
Fallari  Travellers  usually  proceed  tc 
sleepatRonciglione ;  thence  going  nex 
day  to  examine  the  Amphitheatre  a 
Sutri.  This  town  is  four  miles  fron; 
Ronciglione,  by  a  carriage-road,  thougt 
not  a  good  one.  In  its  Cathedral  art 
the  marble  tables  of  the  College,  anc 
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the  Succession  of  the  Pontiffs  of  Sutri 
down  to  the  time  of  Trajan.    The  Am- 
phitheatre stands  on  the  outside  of  the 
town,  and  is  cut  out  of  solid  tufo,  and 
even  now  nearly  perfect.     There  are 
three  ranges  of  seats;  and  round  the 
arena  is  a  covered  passage,  cut  through 
the  rock,  with  door-ways  leading  into 
it,  and   two   vomitories    on   one  side 
and  one  on  the  other.     The  form  of 
this  Amphitheatre  is  oval ;  its  greatest 
length  being  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  feet  and  a  half,and  its  greatest 
breadth  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
feet  three  inches.    The  slope  of  the 
seats,  from  the  top  o«f  the  arena  to  the 
upper  range,  is  fifty-three  feet,  and  the 
passage  behind  the  upper  seats  is  six 
feet  wide.     The  circuit  of  the  Arena 
is  about  six  hundred  and  twenty  feet; 
and  the  Arena  is,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment,   a   common    vegetable-garden. 
According  to  general  belief  this  Amphi- 
theatre was  erected  by  Statilius  Taurus, 
a  native  of  Sutri,  and  the  first  person 
who  built  a  similar  edifice  in  the  Campo 
Marzo  at  Rome.    From  Sutri  Travellers 
usually  proceed  to  Viterbo;  going  next 
morning  to  Orviete,  by  Montefiascone, 
and  the  Osteria   di   Capraccia,   eight 
miles  from  Montefiascone,  and  a  poor 
hovel.    Bagnara,  near  this  Osteria,  is  a 
small  town  with  a  little  Inn,  containing 
two  clean  beds;  and  close  to  it  stands 
a  Village  called  Civila,  and  placed  on  a 
perpendicular   tufo   rock  About   four 
hundred  feet  high,  and  having  only  one 
entrance.    The  road  from  Capraccia  to 
Orvieto  is  excellent,  and  chiefly  down 
hill,  though  the  descent  is  not  steep. 
The  appearance  of  Orvieto  from  the 
heights  above  it  is  singular.    Its  walls, 
formed  by  the  hand  of  nature  on  an  iso- 
lated tufo  rock,  rise  almost  perpendi- 
cularly, and  are  encompased  with  lofty 
hills.  The  river  Paglia  receives  another 
stream,  the  Chiane,    close  under  the 
town,  and  both  fall  into  the  Tiber  at 
three  miles  distance.    Orvieto,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  gave  refuge  to  thirty-two 
Popes  ;  the  first  of  whom  was  Giovanni 
X.,  the  last  Clement  VII.     At  present  it 
contains  only  seven  thousand  inhabit- 
ants ;  but  at  one  period  that  number 
was  doubled.     It  is  clean,  well  built, 
and  embellished  with  fine  palaces.    In 
that  called  the  Gualterio  are  Frescos  by 
iDomenichino,  Albano,  etc. :  and  in  the  j 


Chapel  of  this  Edifice  is  a  Fresco,  repre- 
senting the  Archangel    Michael,   sup- 
posed to  have  been  done  by  Luca  Sig- 
norelli.    In  the  Palazzo  Petrangeli  is  a 
fine  Painting  of  the  Madonna  and  five 
Saints,  by  rietro  Pcrugino.    The  great 
Well,  called  Pozzo  di  S.  Palrizzio,is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  Orvieto.     Clement 
VII.,  finding  that  if  the  town  were  be- 
sieged it  must  surrender  from  want  of 
water,  in  failure  of  rain,  employed  An- 
tonio da  Sangallo  in  the  construction  of 
this  Well,  which  was  not  finished  till 
the  lime  of  Paul  III.     There  is  but  a 
small  quantity  of  water  in  it  now;  and 
of  that  the  people  of  Orvieto  make  no 
use.    TheCathedral  here  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena,  recorded 
in  the  Stanzi  di  Raffaele  at  Rome.   The 
linen  cloth  stained  with  blood  by  this 
Miracle  was  brought  to  Orvieto  by  Ur- 
ban IV.,  and  the  inhabitants  erected 
their  Cathedral  as  a  proper  place  in 
which  to  deposit  this  relic.    The  Cathe- 
dral is  ornamented    with   fine  Bassi- 
rilievi  by  Giovanni  Pisano,  Arnolfo  of 
Florence,    Fra   Guielmo   of  Piea,  and 
other  Sculptors.    Here  likewise  is  the 
History  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  Mosaic ; 
the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour  ;   the  mar 
riage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  copied  from 
Pomerancio,and  her  Coronation,  copied 
from  Lanfranco.    The  circular  Window 
in  this  Church  is  particularly  beautiful; 
and  the  form  of  the  building  represents 
a  Latin  Cross  four  hundred   palmi  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  and   forty- 
eight  in  width.    Some  of  the  windows 
are  alabaster  in  place  of  glass,  and  the 
middle  Aisle  is  ornamented  with  Statues 
of  the  Apostles.     On  each  side  of  the 
High  Altar  is  a  Statue  by  Mochi.     The 
Coro  di  Tarsia  (inlaid  work  by  Sanese 
Artists)  merits  observation.    Behind  the 
High  Altar  is  the  Tabernacle  contain- 
ing the  linen  stained  with  blood.    The 
weight  of  the  Reliquario  (solid  silvery 
is  four  hundred  Roman  pounds,  and 
it  is   beautifully   worked   by  Ugolino 
Veri,   of  Siena.     The  Chapel    of   the 
Madonna    di    S.   Brizio  merits   espe- 
cial notice,  there  being  in  this  Chapel 
a  celebrated  Painting  by  Luca  Signo- 
relli,  which  Michel-Angelo    Buonaroti 
studied  frequently  before  he  finished 
the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome.  Some  parts 
of  this  Fresco  are  not  surpassed  either 
by  Buonaroti  or  Raphael.    The  Pietd 
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in  the  Cathedral  atOrvieto  is  a  beautiful 
Work,  by  Ipolito  Scalza,  the  Pupil  of 
Buonaroti.  It  is  cutout  of  a  single  block 
of  Carrara  marble,  and  consists  of  four 
figures  one  third  larger  than  life. 

The  Hotel  here  is  clean,  comfortable, 
and  cheap  ;  the  price  of  living  per  day 
being  only  five  pauls  (coffee  not  inclu- 
sive), for  a  single  man,  who  may  have  a 
well-furnished  lodging  for  about  thirty 
scudi  per  annum.  A  Bishop  resides  at 
Orvieto,  and  during  autumn  a  Cardinal. 

An  extra  horse  is  requisite  on  leaving 
this  town  to  proceed  to  Cittadella  Pieve, 
thirty  miles  distant.  The  road  winds 
down  to  the  river  Paglia,  which  it 
passes  on  a  Bridge  of  five  arches,  and 
then,  turning  to  the  left,  crosses  the 
Chiane  on  a  Bridge  of  one  arch.  Short- 
ly afterwards  the  road,  which  is  excel- 
lent, ascends  a  mountain  to  Ficulle. 
TheOsteriaatthe  last-named  place  only 
serves  to  refresh  horses  ;  Travellers 
therefore  proceed  through  Monteleone 
to  Citta  della  Pieve.  Monteleone  con- 
tains a  goodOsteria,  and  the  town  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Chiane.  On  the  mountain,  and  on  the 
side  of  the  road  near  the  town, are  large 
quantities  of  sea-shells.  The  country 
near  Monteleone  abounds  with  fine 
timber. 

Citfa  della  Pieve  is  a  considerable 
place,  with  broad  and  well-built  streets. 
Its  Cathedral  contains  a  painting  by 
Pietro  Perugino,  and  the  view  from  the 
Nunnery  outside  of  the  town  is  very 
fine.  In  1834  there  was  no  Hotel  at 
Cittadella  Pieve;  but  the  Magistrates 
were  building  one.  At  the  house  of  a 
person  named  Donna  Valentine  there 
were,  however,  comfortable  Lodgings 
for  three  or  four  Travellers.  Hence  to 
Chiusi,  anciently  Clusium,  is  chiefly 
down  hill ;  and  the  views  are  fine,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  Lake  of  Perugia. 

The  Collection  of  Etruscan  Antiqui- 
ties belonging  to  Signor  Cassuccini,  at 
Chiusi,  are  very  interesting  :  they  were 
found  in  his  own  grounds;  and  he  has 
erected  a  gallery  for  them:  he  is  parti- 
cularly civil;  and  any  person  wishing 
lor  a  sight  of  his  Gallery  has  only  to  send 
to  his  house,  which  is  opposite  to  the 
Inn,  and  he  immediately  despatches  a 
servant  with  the  key.  The  Tomb  pre- 
served in  his  grounds,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  is  curiously  cut  out  of 
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sand-stone,  and  painted  in  Fresco,  the 
colours  being  perfectly  fresh.  All  these 
grounds  are  full  of  Tombs,  much  below 
the  present  surface  of  the  earth;  and 
the  communication  was  by  streets,  or 
rather  lanes,  some  of  them  not  more 
than  three  feet  wide.  Close  to  the  Lake, 
in  ground  belonging  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  is  a  fine  Tomb  composed  of 
Travertino:  and  near  the  Nunnery  al- 
ready mentioned,  which  is  two  miles 
distant  from  Chiusi,  are  well-preserved 
Tombs.  The  Inn  at  Chiusi  is  small,  but 
clean. 

Here  are  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
Etruscan  Walls  of  Clusium. 

Hence  Travellers  usually  go  to  Fojano, 
passing  through  Vagliano.  Fojano  is 
furnished  with  a  small  but  comfortable 
Fnn;  and  the  Church  of  La  Fraternita 
in  this  town  contains  eight  Paintings 
by  Pietro  di  Cortona,  in  his  best  style. 

The  Females  at  Fojano  are  handsome, 
and  the  wine  is  excellent. 

Hence  to  Arezzo  the  road  is  level  and 
good,  and  equally  so  from  Arezzo  to 
Florence. 

ROUTE,    EN    VOITURIN,   FROM   PISA,  B 
WAY  OF  VOLTERRA,   TO   SIENA. 

1st  day.  Volterra —  Miles  of  Tuscany, 
about  38.  Inn,  the  Croce  di 
Malta  ;  a  tolerable,  though 
not  a  very  good,  sleeping- 
place. 

A  baiting-place  for  horses  may 
be  found  between  Pisa  and 
Volterra; — but  Travellers 
should  carry  provisions  with 
them. 

The  road  is  excellent ;  and  the 
ascent  to  Volterra  gradual. 
2d  day.  Siena. — Miles,  about  30. 

Boad  good,  but  hilly;  turnsj 
on  the  hills  somewhat  nar 
row.— -There  are,  however) 
no  precipices;  and  midway, 
at  Lower  Colle,  provendei 
for  horses  may  be  procured 
and  extra  horses  obtained,  i 
wanted.  The  descent  from 
Volterra  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lofty  eminence  on  which  thai 
City  stands  is  rapid;  the  de 
scent  from  Upper  to  Lowei 
Colle  is  likewise  rapid  (and 
slippery,  because  pavedj;  but 
the  ascent  from  Lower  Colle 
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to  Siena  is  gradual ;  one  short 
hill  excepted.    The  country 
between  Volterra  and  Siena 
is  bold  and  well-wooded. 
Eight  hours  should  be  allowed  for 
joing  from  Pisa  to  Volterra;  and  eight 
uore  for  going  from  Volterra  to  Siena. 
The  distance  from  Pisa  to  Siena,  by 
Lhe  road  which  Travellers  usually  pur- 
sue, is  as  follows:  — 

From  Pisa  to  Poggibonsi,  miles  49. 
!  From  Poggibonsi  to  Siena,  miles  16. 
i  Consequently,  this  road  is  very  little 
shorter  than  the  other;  though  prefer- 
lble  with  respect  to  accommodations. 

ROUTE,  EN  VOITURIN,  FROM  LUCCA  TO 
MODENA,  OR  REGGIO,  BY  THE  NEW 
ROAD  OF  THE  FOCE  A  GIOGO  ;  WITH  A 
LIGHT  OPEN  CARRIAGE  AND  TWO 
POWERFUL   HORSES. 

V5ilcs. 

13'A  Ponte  d'Oro—1  hours.  Road 
excellent,  and  parallel  with  the 
Serchio.  From  Ponte  d'Oro 
to  the  Baths  of  Lucca  is  one 
mile  and  a  quarter ;  and  here 
the  Traveller  should  sleep,  ei- 
ther at  The  Europa,  or  The 
Minerva,  both  being  comfort- 
able Inns. 

As  there  arc  no  post-horses  on 
this  Road  to  Modena,  and  as  no 
good  sleeping-place  can  be 
found  nearer  than  Paullo,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  journey  thither  in  the 
space  of  one  day,  to  have  extra 
horses  ;  which  are,  indeed,  re- 
quisite as  far  as  La  Foce. 
Thirty-five  Tuscan  pauls  for  a 
pair  of  extra  horses  to  La  Foce 
is  the  price  usually  demanded 
at  the  Baths  of  Lucca. 
"6  Tereglio— 1'A  hours.  Previous 
to  arriving  on  this  spot,  the 
Road  begins  to  ascend  amoun- 
tain;  and  this  ascent  continues 
to  La  Foce.  The  Road,  which 
is  excellent,  though  precipi- 
tous, passes  under  Tereglio; 
contiguous  to  which,  on  the 
left,  stands  a  handsome  Hotel, 
built  by  the  Government,  but 
sadly  neglected,  owing  to  the 
dearth  of  Travellers  on  this 
Road.  The  Hotel  in  question, 
however,  contains  several  beds, 


and  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
sleeping-place :  it  might  be 
made  tolerably  comfortable,  if 
its  Master  were  apprised  of  the 
intended  arrival  of  Lodgers. 
The  mountains  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  covered  with 
timber-trees,  chiefly  beeches 
of  a  large  size. 

9  Ospidaletto— 3%  hours.  Here 
stands  an  Osteria  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  Livorno,  Viareg- 
gio,  and  Val  d'Arno  ;  and  fur- 
nishing good  bread,  butter, 
eggs,  bacon,  and  wine,  but  nei- 
ther tea  nor  coffee.  The  Pa- 
drone, in  1831,  spoke  French 
and  Spanish.  During  six  months 
of  the  year  this  eminence  is 
clothed  deep  with  snow,  inso- 
much that  carriages  can  only 
pass  during  summer:  but  be- 
tween Tereglio  and  Ospidaletto, 
when  the  hoary  mantle  of  win- 
ter has  disappeared,  there  rises 
on  one  little  spot  such  a  host  of 
flowers,  as  may  vie  with  the 
celebrated  Prato  Fiorito,  near 
the  Bagni  di  Lucca.  Several  of 
the  Iris  tribe  are  most  beauti- 
ful, especially  the  orange  lily. 

3  La  Foce—ll/k  hours.  The  as- 
cent from  Ospidaletto  hither  is 
very  rapid ;  but  the  Road  is 
good,  and  passes  through  noble 
forests  of  pines.  La  Foce  is 
the  highest  point  of  the  whole 
Road;  and  was  not  exempt 
from  snow  at  the  end  of  June, 
1831.  About  three  miles  be- 
yond this  spot  stands  an  Oste- 
ria, where  food  may  be  obtained 
for  horses ;  and  about  four 
miles  farther  is  the  Pistoja  road, 
which  turns  off  to  the  right: — 
but  continuing  to  the  left,  the 
Traveller  descends  toFiumalbo, 
passing  the  Dogana  of  Modena 
by  the  way.  At  this  Dogana, 
in  1831,  passports  were  exa- 
mined, in  order  to  ascertain 
that  they  bore  the  signature  of 
the  Austrian  Minister  at  Flo- 
rence. 

8  Fiumalbo  —  1 74  hours.  This 
Placeliesunder  the  Road,  which 
consequently  does  not  pass 
through   it,    but    pursues    its 
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course  to  the  bed  of  a  torrent, 
which  it  crosses  by  means  of  a 
fine  Bridge,  consisting  of  four 
arches;  and  then  proceeds, by 
means  of  two  smaller  Bridges, 
to 

Pieve-a-Pelago—'/i  hour.  This 
is  a  litlle  Village  containing  an 
Osteria,  where  food  may  be  ob- 
tained for  horses.  Travellers 
in  general,  however,  proceed 
across  another  Bridge  to  Biri- 
gazzi;  the  last  eight  miles  to 
which  place  is  a  continual 
though  gentle  ascent. 
Birigazzi—1 3/4  hours.  The  Os- 
teria here  is  dirty,  and  affords 
food  for  horses  only;  but  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being 
little  more  than  half  a  mile 
distant  from  a  small  Volcano, 
called  by  the  neighbouring 
peasants  II  fuoco  del  Diavolo, 
and  similar  to  that  near  Pietra 
Mala,  on  the  way  from  Bologna 
to  Florence,  except  that  it  has 
a  slight  smell,  and  a  small  ap- 
pearance of  sulphur  about  it; 
and  except,  likewise,  that  it  is 
less  potent  than  the  Volcano 
near  Pietra  Mala,  as  rain  and 
wind  extinguish  it  for  the  mo- 
ment. There  are  Coal-mines 
near  this  spot. 

Santona  —  */*  hour.  A  small 
Village  with  an  Osteria. 
Paullo— 2  hours.  The  descent 
from  Santona  hither  is  gentle, 
and  the  Inn  at  Paullo  (called 
La  Posta,  though  destitute  of 
Post-horses)  is  a  clean  and 
comfortable  sleeping- place, 
where  the  charges  are  mode- 
rate. 

Fromigine— 4  'A  hours.  A  con- 
stant and  gradual  descent  from 
Paullo  hither.  The  country  is 
picturesque  and  highly-culti- 
vated ;  and  the  Road,  by  being 
placed  on  the  ridges  of  a  long 
line  of  hills,  exhibits  beautiful 
views  of  the  valleys  on  each 
side,  and  commands  a  prospect 
of  the  extensive  plains  of  Lom- 
l)ardy,  the  mountains  near  Bo- 
logna, etc.,  etc.  The  Road  is 
bordered  by  noble  chestnut 
and  walnut  trees,  and  perfumed 
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with  considerable  quantities  of 
sweet  briar.  The  Inn  at  Fro- 
migine (called,  like  that  at 
Paullo,  la  Posta)  is  disgust- 
ingly dirty,  and  famishes  little 
or  nothing  to  eat.  Here  IheRoad 
divides  into  two  branches; 
one  of  which,  leading  to  Mo- 
dena,  is  seven  miles  in  dis- 
tance; and  the  other,  leading 
to  Reggio,  twelve  miles  in  dis- 
tance. 
7  Modena—1 74  hours. 
12  Reggio— 2  y4  hours  — Going  by 
the  Cross-Road.  But  the  dis- 
tance going  from  Fromigine  to 
Modena,  and  thence  to  Reggio, 
is  twenty  five  miles. 

100y2  miles,  going  straight  to  Reggio. 

The  whole  of  this  Road  may  be  called 
excellent;  but  persons  travelling  with 
a  heavy  carriage  should  not  have  less 
than  six  horses,  or  four  horses  and  two 
oxen,  to  go  from  Tereglio  toLaFoce. 
The  ascents  are  much  more  rapid  on 
the  Lucca  side  than  on  that  of  Modena. 

Persons  going  from  Lucca,  or  its 
Baths,  to  Modena,  Milan,  or  Venice, 
would  shorten  their  journey  consider- 
ably by  preferring  the  road  of  the  Foce 
aGiogo  to  that  which  leads  round  by 
Florence  and  Bologna  :  but  as  the  for- 
mer is  not  a  post-road,  the  Inns  are 
scantily  provided  with  eatables;  and 
therefore  Travellers  usually  take  their 
provisions  with  them. 

ROUTE,  EN  VOITURIN,  FROM  ROME  TO 
FLORENCE,  THROUGH  PERUGIA,  WITH 
A  BERLIN  DRAWN  BY  FOUR  MULES. 

Hours. 

Monterosi.    .    .    7 

Civita  Castellana  3  y2 

Terni     .    ...    7  'A 

Spoleto  ....  5  'A  Between  Stret- 
tura  and  this  Town,  oxen  are 
required  to  ascend  the  Moun- 
tain of  La  Somma. 

Foligno     .    .    .    4  ya 

Perugia  ....  5  'A  Oxen  are  re- 
quired to  ascend  the  Mountain 
on  which  Perugia  stands. 

Torricella.    .    .    4 'A 

Camuscia  ...    6 

Arezzo  ....    5  'A 

San  Giovanni    .    6  'A 

Firenze  ....    7 
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It  is  unwholesome  to  travel  from  Flo- 
encc  through  Perugia  to  Rome,  from 
he  time  when  the  great  heats  conti- 
nence till  after  the  autumnal  rains  have 
'alien;  — and  it  is  almost  equally  un- 
vholesome  to  travel  fromRome  through 
Siena  to  Florence,  during  the  great 
leats.(') 

ROUTE,  EN  VOITURIN,  FROM  FLORENCE, 
THROUGH  SIENA  TO  ROME,  WITH  AN 
ENGLISH  FOST-CHAISE,  DRAWN  BY 
THREE   HORSES. 

Hours. 
6— First  dav. 
3 'A 
3>A 

2  3/4— Second  day. 
3 


Poggibonsi  .  . 
Siena  .... 
Buonconvento  . 
S.  Quirico  .  . 
fa  Scala  .  .  . 
Radicofani  .  . 
Torricelli  .  .  . 
S.  Lorenzo  Nuovo 
Bolsena .... 


/+— Third  day. 


fi  From  S.  Lo- 
renzo Nuovo  hither  the  road  lies 
on  the  margin  of  the  Lake  of 
Bolsena  ;  the  air  of  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  un- 
wholesome. 

Monte  fiascone   .    3— Fourth  day. 

Viterbo  ....    2  74 

Monterosi     .    .    6 — Fifth  day. 

Roma     ....    6— Sixth  day. 


ROUTE,  EN  VOITCRIN,  FROM  ROME  TO 
NAPLES,  WITH  AN  ENGLISH  POST- 
CHAISE,  DRAWN   BY  THREE  HORSES. 


Velletri  . 
Terracina 


Hours. 


Fondi  . 
S.  Agata . 
Capua  . 
Naples    . 


.    .    6— First  day. 

.    .    97a— a  stop  of  two 
hours  on  the  Pontine  Marshes 
inclusive. — Second  day. 
....    2 

.    .    6— Third  day. 

.       .       37a 

.      .      37a 


ROUTE,  EN  VOITURIN,  FROM  ROME  TO 
NA*PLES,  WITH  AN  ENGLISH  POST- 
CHAISE,   DRAWN  BY   FOUR  HORSES. 

Velletri  ....    First  day.  An  extra 
horse  from  Albano. 
Mola Second  day.  An  ex- 
tra horse  fromltri. 
Caserta  ....    Third  day. 
Naples    ....    Fourth  day.. ateight 
in  the  morning. 
The  usual  charge   for  conveying  a 
carriage,  in  this  manner,  from  Rome 
to  Naples,  and  finding  beds,  and  two 
meals  a-day,  for  one  master  and  four 
servants,  is  about  sixty  scudi,  buona- 
mano  not  inclusive. 


nOUTE,  EN  VOITURIN,  WITH  AN  ENGLISH  POST-CHAISE  AND  FOUR  HORSES,  FROM 
NAPLES  TO  ROME,  BY  THE  VIA  LATINA. 


Days. 


Roman  Miles. 


1st.  Capua 19, 


2d.  Albergo  delle  Pique  .    20, 


San  Germano 


14, 


going  round  by  Caserta,  in  order  to  see  the  Pa- 
lace and  Aqueduct  there,  and  the  Amphi- 
theatre at  ancient  Capua.  The  time  occupied 
in  travelling  from  Naples,  through  Caserta,  to 
modern  Capua  is  about  four  hours  and  a  half. 

hours,  four  and  a  quarter.  A  single  house,  and 
as  a  dining-place  tolerable. 

hours,  three.  The  Inn  here  contains  six  or  eight 
tolerable  beds,  and  an  eating-room.  On  ar- 
riving at  San  Germano,  Travellers  usually  visit 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  otCasinum; 
going  next  morning  to  the  Abbey  of  Monte 
Casino  (an  excursion  which  occupies  some- 
thing less  than  half  a  day),  and  afterwards 
proceeding  on  their  journey.  The  Abbot  of 
Monte  Casino,  who  resides  chiefly  in  a  spa- 
cious mansion  at  San  Germano,  is  exceedingly 


(■)  Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  Cascade  of 
rerni,and  avoid  sleeping  at  Torrecella,where 
Ihe  inn  is  comfortless,  should  stop  the  first 
night  at  Civila  Castellana  —  the  second  at 


Terni— the  third  at  Spoleto—  the  fourth  at 
Perugia— the  fifth  at  Carnuscia— and  the 
sixth  at  S.Giovanni;  or  the  Locanda  dtl 
Pian  delta  Fonte. 
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Days.      ■  Roman  Miles. 

hospitable,  and  often  receives  and  entertains 
those  Travellers  who  cannot  Gnd  beds  at  the  If 
Inn.  A  new  and  commodious  Hotel  was,  how- 
ever, building,  in  1832,  atSanGermano;  and 
another  is  now,  1835,  on  the  anvil ;  but  both 
are  unfinished. 

Beyond  San  Germano,  and  at  the  distance 
of  about  three  miles  from  the  Hotel  of  the 
Melfa,  stands  Aquino,  the  ancient  Aquinum, 
about  one  mile  out  of  the  High  Road;  and 
Travellers  would  do  well  to  make  their  ar- 
rangements for  seeing  Aquinum  on  their 
way  to  the  Hotel  of  the  Melfa. 

3d.  Hotel  of  the  Melfa  .  10,  hours,  two.  This  newly-erected  Hotel  is  plea- 
santly situated,  large,  and  furnished  with  clean 
beds:  but,  when  first  opened,  the  person  en- 
trusted to  conduct  it  was  ignorant  and  in- 
solent: a  complaint  was,  however,  made 
against  him;  and  he  has  been  replaced  by  a 
civil  and  intelligent  person, who  is  reasonable 
in  his  charges. 
From  the  Hotel  of  the  Melfa  Travellers  frequently 
extend  their  wanderings  to  Arpino,andlsola 
di  Sora,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles;  and 
persons  who  have  time  to  spare  are  well  re- 
paid for  going;  as  the  Saturnian  Fortress  of 
Arpinum,  the  Falls  of  the  Liris  at  Isola,  and 
the  remains  of  a  contiguous  Villa,  which  be- 
longed to  Cicero,  are  all  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. 
Arpino  (anciently  Arpinum),  situated  on  a  lofty 
eminence,  fourteen  miles  from  the  Inn  of  the 
Melfa,  contains  no  place  of  reception  for  Tra- 
vellers, except  a  small  Wine-house;  where, 
however,  chops  might  be  cooked,  and  vege- 
tables boiled.  It  belonged, in  1833,  to  a  pub- 
lican called  Andrea  Colli  Giacomo,  and  fur- 
nished three  tolerably  clean  beds.  Good  bread, 
wine,  and  mutton,  are  usually  found  in  this 
Town.  Hence  to  Isola  di  Sora  the  descent  is 
about  two  miles  in  length ;  and,  owing  to  the 
roughness  of  the  path,  it  is  difficult  to  reach 
the  two  Cascades  in  the  Village  of  Isola  un- 
der an  hour.  (>)  The  six  smaller  Cascades  are 
contiguous  to  the  Paper-Manufactory,  and 
near  a  Ferry  which  leads  to  the  Villa  Arpinas 
Ciceroni's,  the  Amalthea  Ciceronis,  etc.  It 
is  advisable  for  Travellers,  on  arriving  at  Ar- 
pino, to  send  their  carriages  to  wait  for  them 
at  Isola,  in  order  to  convey  them  to  Ceprano ; 
there  being  no  public-house  with  clean  beds 
at  Isola:  but  if  it  were  possible  to  procure  a 
tolerably  good  private  lodging  in  that  Vil- 
lage, Travellers  would  do  well  to  sleep  there 
and  proceed  next  morning  to  Ceprano. 

(»}  A  Carriage-road  was  making,  in  1833,  from  Arpino  to  the  Town  of  Sora. 
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•ays 
►th. 


Roman  Miles. 
From  the  Hotel  of  the  j 
Melfa  to  Ceprano    ) 


8, 


Frosinone 


12, 


hours,  two.  Ceprano,  the  Frontier  Town  of  the 
Roman  State,  contains  a  new  and  handsome 
Hotel,  tolerably  furnished  and  provided  with 
several  beds.  Respecting  eatables,  the  Pro- 
prietor does  his  best  to  please  Travellers. 

hours,  three.  The  ascent  to  this  magnificently- 
situated  Town  is  long  and  steep;  and,  being 
paved,  it  is  likewise  slippery:  oxen,  there- 
fore, are  requisite,  and  always  in  waiting,  to 
draw  up  heavy  carriages.  Frosinone  does 
not  contain  good  or  even  tolerable  Inns;  but 
half  a  quarterof  amile  beyond  theTown,and 
near  the  river  which  waters  it,  a  new  Hotel 
has  been  recently  built,  and  furnished  with 
several  good  beds.(«) 
From  Frosinone  Travellers  usually  make  an  excur- 
sion to  Veroli,  and  Alatri;  the  first  being 
about  four  miles  distant  from  Frosinone,  the 
Second  fonr  miles  distant  from  Veroli.  Light 
carriages  may  scale  the  commanding  emi- 
nence on  which  the  Pelasgic  Fortress  of 
Alatrium  stood,  and  proceed  to  the  entrance 
of  the  modern  Town,  called  Alatri;  but  as 
they  could  not  without  difficulty  penetrate  far 
into  the  streets,  Travellers  usually  go  on  foot 
to  examine  the  ancientWallswhich  surround 
the  modern  Town,  the  antique  Bassi-rilievi 
sculptured  on  the  stones  composing  those 
Walls,  the  Acropolis,  its  stupendous  angular 
Wall,  principal  Entrance,  and  Sallyport. 

This  deviation  from  the  direct  road  to  Valmon- 
tone  occupies  about  four  hours. 

Ferentinum,  another  Pelasgic  Fortress,  now 
called  Ferentino,  stands  on  an  eminence, 
close  to  the  road,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles 
from  Frosinone;  and  its  Walls,  Gates,  and 
Acropolis  may  be  seen  in  half  an  hour. 

hours,  five.  The  Inn,  here,  stands  on  the  outside 
of  the  Walls,  and  (as  already  mentioned)  is 
large,  and  contains  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  bed-rooms,  two  of  which  have  been 
recently  provided  with  three  clean  beds: 
but  Travellers  who  intend  sleeping  at  Val- 
montone  should  not  fail  to  send  before- 
hand to  Sig.  Pio.  Ballarati,  who  resides  in 
this  Town,  and  has  a  neat  lodging  with  three 
good  beds  to  let  by  the  night:  he  can  like- 
wise procure  beds  for  servants. 

hours,  five  and  a  half.  Beyond  Lugnano  the 
road,  on  ascending  and  descending  a  hill,  is 
rough;  because  the  ancient  pavement  of 
which  it  is  composed  wants  repair.  No  part, 
indeed,  of  the  road  from  Lugnano  to  Rome 


(«)  A  good  Carriage-road,  which  has  no  fault  but  that  of  being  in  some  places  sandy, 
extends  from  Frosinone  to  Terracina,  and  is  computed  to  be  thirty-five  miles  in  length. 


6th.  Valmontone 


25, 


7th.  Rome 25, 
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is  so  good  as  that  from  Naples  to  Lugnano, 
which  may  with  truth  be  called  most  ex- 
cellent. 


134  miles. 

As  no  post-horses  are  found  on  this 
road,  persons  who  wish  to  travel  rapidly 
without  stopping  to  examine  Pelasgic 
walls,  and  other  objects  of  interest, 
might  go  with  the  same  horses  from 
Naples  toSanGermano  the  first  day— 
from  San  Germano  to  Valmontone  the 
second  day— and  from  Valmontone  they 
might  reach  Rome  early  on  the  third 
day.  To  accomplish  this,  however,  it 
would  be  requisite  to  have  strong  horses 
and  a  light  carriage:  but  persons  who 
travel  with  a  heavy  carriage  might,  bY 
ordering  their  Voiturin  to  lead  his 
horses  over-night  to  Capua,  and  by 
taking  for  themselves  next  morning 
other  horses  from  Naples  to  Capua, 
reach  San  Germano  before  sunset:  and 
persons  travelling  from  Rome  to  Naples 
might,  by  ordering  the  Roman  Post- 
master to  send  four  horses  over-night 
to  Frosinone,  and  then  hiring  of  the 
Post-master,  for  themselves  next  morn- 
ing, four  other  horses  from  Rome  to 
Frosinone,  reach  Naples  on  the  second 
night  of  their  journey;  provided  they 


could,  in  case  of  their  horses  being  fa- 
tigued on  arriving  at  Capua,  procure 
fresh  horses  from  that  town  to  proceed 
to  Naples.  Travellers  should,  however, 
bear  in  mind  that  the  gates  of  Capua 
are  usually  closed  at,  or  soon  after,  sun- 
set, and  not  re-opened  till  sunrise. 

Roman  Voiturins  have  of  late  years 
been  prohibited  from  sending  relays  of 
horses  from  one  town  in  the  Roman 
States  to  another:  but  this  prohibition 
does  not  affect  Post-masters. 

The  Inns  on  the  Via  Latina  are 
scantily  provided  with  eatables,because 
the  number  of  persons  who  frequent 
the  road  is,  at  present,  small.  Good 
bread,  excellent  wine,  eggs,  macaroni, 
hams,  or  bacon,  may,  however,  be 
found  without  difficulty;  butchers' 
meat,  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  Travellers 
should  takewith  them  ;  and  theyshould 
likewise  bear  in  mind  that,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  theonly  eligible  sleeping- 
places  on  this  road  are  at  Capua,  San 
Germano,  the  Inn  of  the  Melfa,  Ceprano, 
Frosinone,  and  Valmontone. 


1820, 


and  ten  Louis-d'ors :  he  defraying  all 
expenses,  except  the  customary  fees  to 
Servants  at  Inns.  Had  this  journey  been 
undertaken  at  a  more  favourable  sea- 
son, Emery  would  not  have  demanded 
so  high  a  price. 

Inns. 


ROUTE,    EN  VOITURIN,   FROM  CALAIS  TO   ROME,    DURING  THE  WINTER   OF 
WITH  AN  ENGLISH  POST-CHAISE,  DRAWN  BY  FOUR  STRONG  HORSES. 

The  Voiturin  was  Emery,  now  de- 
ceased ;  who  charged,  for  conveying  a 
landaulet  drawn  by  four  horses,  and 
finding  two  meals  a-day,  with  three 
good  bed-rooms  every  night,  for  one 
master  and  two  servants,  a  hundred 
Days. 

1st    Boulogne Hotel  duNord. 

2d     Montreuil Hdtel  de  Londres. 

Bernay LaPoste. 

3d     Airaines La  Poste. 

Granvilliers Hdtel  d'Angleterre. 

4th    Beauvais Ecu  de  France. 

Beaumont Le  Paon. 

5tn    Paris Hotel  Bristol. 

6th    Montgeron H6tel  de  la  Chasse. 

Melun ,    Hdtel  de  France. 

7th    Fossard La  Poste. 

Sens L'Ecu 

8th    Joigny Les  Cinq  Mineurs. 

Auxerre Hdtel  de  Beaune. 

9th    Lucy-le-Bois La  Poste. 
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Gil 


Bouvray L'ancienne  Poste. 

Saulieu La  Poste. — A  good  Inn. 

Arnay-le-Duc 

La  Rochepot LeChevreuil. 

Chdlons-sur-Saone    ....  Les  Trois  Faisans. 

Tournus Hdtel  du  Sauvage. 

Macon Hdtel  de  l'Europe. 

Villefranche Le  Faucon. 

Lyon{>) H6tel  du  Pare. 

La  Verpellier Le  Chapeau  rouge  ;  a  bad  Inn. 

La  Tour  du  Pin (*)     ....  Hdtel  de  Cholat. 

Lesichelles La  Poste;  and  remarkably  clean. 

ChambOy Hdtel  du  Petit  Paris. 

Maltaverne  .......  A  good  Hotel. 

Aiguebelle Hdtel  de  I'Union. 

St.  Jeandc-Mauriennep)      .  Hdlel  de  l'Europe. 

St.  Michel Hdtel  de  Londres. 

Modanc Hdtel  du  Lion  d'or. 

Lans-le-boury Hdtel  Royal. 

Owing  to  an  uncommonly  rapid  and 
icavy  fall  of  snow  upon  Mont-Cenis,  it 
svas  found  needful  there  to  place  the 
Dodies  of  carriages  in  Trameaux,  as 
ar  as  Molaret ;  though  the  wheels  were 
Irawnover  the  mountain  without  being 
aken  off  their  axles.  Voiturins  pay 
rom  twenty  to  thirty  francs  for  con- 
veying the  body  of  a  carriage  in  this 

20th 


lOlh 

Llth 

12th 

t3lh 

14th 
15th 

1 6  th 

17th 

18th 

19th 


21st 

22d 

23d 

24th 

25th 

26th 

27th 


manner  from  Lans-le-bourg  to  Molaret 
or  Susa  ;  and  Travellers,  to  avoid  stop- 
ping at  the  former  place  while  their 
carriages  are  remounted,  usually  pro- 
ceed to  the  latter.  Carriages,  generally 
speaking,  are  five  hours  in  ascending 
in  a  Traineau  from  Lans-le-bourg  to  La 
Grande  Croix;  and  five  hours  in  de- 
scending from  La  Grande  Croix  to  Susa, 

La  Grande  Croix Delicious  Trout  may  be  procured  here. 

Susa La  Posta. 

S.  Ambrogio Albergo  della  Vigna;— a  badlnn. 

Turin La  Pension  Suisse. 

Villa  Nuova Albergo  di  S.  Marco. 

Asti II  Leone  d'oro. 

Alessandria Albergo  del  Universo 

Tortona La  Croce  Bianca. 

Broni La  Posta. 

Castel  S.  Giovanni^).    .    .    .  Albergo  di  S.  Marco. 

Fiorenzuola La  Posta. 

Borqo  S.  Donnino     ....  La  Croce  Bianca 

S.  Ilario La  Posta  ;  a  bad  Inn. 

Bubiera Only  one  Inn. 

Castel  Franco{5) Albergo  di  S.  Marco. 

Bologna(6) Albergo  Imperiale. 


(>)  Most  of  the  fine  forest-trees,  which 
>nce  bordered  the  road  from  Boulogne  hi- 
her,have  been  cut  down ;  and  small  houses, 
jhiefly  Inns,  have  risen  in  their  stead. 

(*)  French  and  Savoyard  Frontier  Custom- 
louses  are  found  between  La  Tour  du  Pin 
md  Les  Echelles. 

(3)  A  tolerable  Inn,  called  V Hdtel  du  Petit 
St.  Julien,  between  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne 
md  St.Michel. 

(4)  A  frontier  Custom-house,  belonging  to 
ilaria-Louisa.  Between  Castel  S.  Giovanni 
md  Fiorenzuola  Travellers  ford  that  cele- 


brated torrent,  the  Trebia ;  which  is  some- 
times dangerous  after  heavy  rains. 

(5)  A  Frontier  Custom-house  of  the  Pope's. 

(6)  Persons  travelling  en  voilurin  fre- 
quently sleep  at  Pogioli  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  wbich  they  dine  at  Bologna.  Pogiola 
is  a  single  house,  with  a  few  tolerably  good 
beds;  but  quite  a  country  inn.  The  next 
day  it  is  practicable  to  dine  at  Covigliajo, 
and  sleep  at  Le  Maschere;  where  the  ac- 
commodations, eatables  excepted,  are  toler- 
able: and  on  the  following  day  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  reach  Florence  at  an  early  hour. 
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Inns. 


Lojano La  Posta ;  not  a  good  sleeping-place. 

Covigliajo La  Posta. 

Le  Maschere A  single  House. 

Florence II  Pelicano. 

to  Florence,  during  frosty  weather, 


is  sometimes  needful  to  chain  one  hin 
wheel  and  one  fore  wheel  transversel 
at  the  same  moment,  and  always  ne 
cessary  to  douhle-chain  one  wheel. 


The  road  over  the  Apennine,  between 
Bologna  and  Florence,  is  so  well  con- 
structed, as  to  be  almost  constantly 
passable,  even  during  heavy  falls  of 
snow;    but  on  descending  from  Lojano 

30th    Tavarnelle Merely  a  resting-place  for  horses. 

Poggibonsi ,  La  Corona. 

31st     Siena L'Aquila  Nera. 

Buonconvento{1) Le  Cheval  Anglais. 

32d     Locanda  della  Scala     .    .    .  A  single  House. 

Radicofani H6tel  de   Mont-Cenis,  next  door  to  ti. 

Post-house. 


brink  of  precipices  is  dangerous  with 
out  good  driving  light;  although  th 
road,  over  Radicofani,  is  at  all  season 
smooth  and  hard. 


Travellers  who  arrive  late  in  the  day, 
during  winter,  on  the  summit  of  this 
mountain,  should  not  attempt  descend- 
ing till  the  next  morning;  as  the  de- 
scent, from  being  rapid,  and  near  the 

33d     Bolsena    ........  L'Aigle  d'or. 

Montefiascone The  Inn  here  was  shut  up  during  1835. 

34th    Ronciglione II  Leone  d'oro. 

Mont'erosi LaFontana, 

35th    Storta 


Roma t    •    •    • 

The  road,  after  heavy  rain,  is  very 
indifferent  between  Lucy-le-Bois  and 
Arnay,  between  La  Rochepot  and  Cha- 
lons/between Villefranche  and  Lyon, 
and  between  Tortona  and  Broni;  but, 


in  every  other  part,  perfectly  good 
After  heavy  rain,  however,  it  is  advis 
able  to  go  from  Turin  to  Milan,  an 
thence  to  Bologna,  instead  of  takin 
the  shorter  road  through  Alessandria. 


RDOTE,    EN  VOITURIN,    FROM    CALAIS,    BY    PONTARLIER,    TO     NEU£HATEL  J     ANE 
THENCE  THROUGH  LAUSANNE  AND  BEX,  BY  THE  SIMPLON,  TO  BOLOGNA. 

From  Calais  to  Auxonne,  this  Route  is  the  same  as  the  last. 

1st  day's  journey  from  Au\onne,  Mont-sous-Vaudrey  .  .  .  .  hours  5 'A 
Salins.    Inn,  le  Sauvage 4 

2d  »  Levier.    Inn,  le  Sauvage 4 '/» 

Pontarlier.    Inn,  le  Lion  d'or . 3 '/» 

Couvez.    Inn,  le  Lion  d'or 3  V, 


3d 

4tb 

5th 
6  th 

7th 

8th 
9th 


Neuchatel.    Inns,  le  Faucon—les  Balances 


4 'A 


Concise.    Inn,  I  Ecu  de  France 4  % 

Orbe.    Inn,  la  Maison  de  Ville 3  3/* 

Lausanne.    Inns,  le  Faucon—le  Lion  d'or    .    .  5 

Vevay.    Inn,  the  City  of  London 3 

Bex.    Inn,  I' Hotel  de  V  Union      , 4 

Martigny.    Inn,  le  Cygne    .    .    * 2 

Sion.    Inn,  le  Lion  d'or 4 

Tourtemagne.    Inn,  le  Lion  d'or 5 

Brigg.    Inn,  VHotel  d'Angleterre 4 

Village  of  Simplon.    Inn,  la  Poste 6  3/« 


(■)  Orai  are  requisite, during  winter,  to  draw  carriages  up  the  hill  near  Buonconvento 
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10th 
llth 

12th 
i3th 
)eHth 

15  Ih 

16th 


» 
» 
» 

» 
» 

» 
» 


Domo  d'Ossola.    Inn,  la  Posta    .    .    .    .    .    .  43/; 

Fariola.    Inn,  il  Leone  d'oro 4 

Sesto  Calende.    Inn,  la  Posta 5  'A 

Cascina.    Inn,  la  Posta 3  'A 

Milan.    Inn,  Gran  Bretagna 4 'A 

Lodi.    Inn,  la  Posta 4 'A 

Piacenza.    Inn,  Albergo  della  Tre  Ganasce  .    .  5 

Fiorenzuola.    Inn,  la  Croce  Bianca 4 

Parma.    Inn,  il  Paone 5 

Reggio.    Inn,  Albergo  Beale ,4 

Modena.    Inn,  Hotel  de  S.  Marco 4  TA| 

Samoggia.    Inn,  la  Corona 3 

Bologna 4 


The  Road  from  Auxonne  to  Salins  is 
?ood,tlll  it  approaches  the  latter  Town, 

"Situated  in  a  dell  of  the  department  of 
he  Jura,  and  consisting  of  old  houses 

h|ind  dirty  streets  execrably  paved,  but 
surrounded  with  picturesque  scenery, 
[ieyond  Salins  the  road  ascends  a  steep 
ind  lofty  mountain  ;  passes  through  a 
3newood  of  firs ;  and  then  descends 
o  Levier  and  Pontarlier.  The  verdure 
n  this  country  is  beautiful;  and  the 
urf,  which  resembles  velvet,  is  ena- 
nelled,  during  springand  autumn, with 
nultitudes  of  Alpine  flowers.  Pontar- 
ier  (anciently  Ariolica),  stands  in  a 
)retty  situation  ;  and  its  streets  are 
droad  and  clean:  almost  immediately 

i*  ieyond  it,  in  the  Village  of  Verrieres, 

us  the  French  frontier  Custom-house  ; 

ifmd  nearthis  spot  the  road  divides  into 
wo  branches;  one  going  to  Neuchatel, 
he  other  to  Lausanne. (')  The  Neuchatel 

Dfoad  passes  through  a  narrow  gorge  of 
he  Jura  to  a  plain,  whence  it  is  carried 
ibout  midway  up  a  mountain,  and 
ormed  into  a  magnificent  gallery  ;  the 
;oil  above  which  is  prevented  from  fall- 
ng  by  very  strong  hurdles,  placed  one 
ow  above  the  other:  and  beyond  this 
jallery  the  extensive  Lake  of  Neucha- 
,el,and  the  Glaciers  of  Berne  (being  the 
fungfrau,(2)  theMoine,theEigher,etc), 
;uddenly  present  themselves  to  viejw. 
The  road  then  descends  to  the  margin 
)f  the  Lake,  where  the  scenery  is  bold, 
ich,  and   beautiful. (3)     NeuchaUel,  a 

(«)  AtOuehy,  near  Lausanne,  there  is  a 
ood  Inn,  VHdlel  de  I'Jncre,  whence Steam- 
rs  go  to  and  from  Geneva  daily. 

(»)  This  Mountain  rises  from  the  Valley  of 
jauterbrounn  to  the  height  of  12,852  feet, 
ind  is  the  most  magnificent  and  extraor- 
linary  Alp  of  all  the  northern  chain. 


large  Town,  contains  two  Inn?,  le  Fau- 
con  and  les  Balances.  There  are 
several  handsome  villas  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; and  the  new  and  excellent 
road  from  Portarlier  hither,  is  a  superb 
work.  From  Neuchatel  to  Lausanne 
the  road  passes  through  a  lovely  coun- 
try to  Concise  ;  where  the  Inn  is  clean 
and  comfortable  :  and  thence  it  pro- 
ceeds to  Orbe,  which,  though  a  small 
village,  has  a  tolerable  Inn. 

This  Passage  of  the  Jura,  by  Salins. 
through  Pontarlier,  to  Lausanne,  is  far 
preferable  to  that  by  way  of  Poligny:— 
there  being  only  one  steep  hill  in  the 
Pontarlier  road,  and  nothing  to  alarm 
the  most  fearful  Traveller.  The  road 
from  Lausanne,  by  Vevay  and  Bex,  to 
the  Swiss  Frontier,  is  likewise  good  and 
flat,  one  steep  hill  between  Lausanne 
and  Vevay  excepted. 

The  Custom-house  at  Verrieres  is  no 
great  annoyance  to  persons  who  travel 
in  their  own  carriage. 

ROUTE  FROM  FLORENCE  THBOUGH  BO- 
LOGNA, VENICE,  VIENNA,  PRAGUE, 
AND  DRESDEN,  TO   HAMBURG.  (4^ 

23       Fusina—  See  "  Route  from  Milan 
through  Bergamo,  etc.,  to  Ve- 
nice, Bologna,  and  Florence." 
Venice,  by  water,  five  miles;— 
and  thence,  by  water,  to  Mestre, 
five  miles. 
1  'A  Treviso— Principal  Inn,  Da  Posta 
1       Spresiano 

■ 

(3)  A  Steam-packet  plies  upon  this  Lake, 
when  weather  permits,  between  Yverdon  and 
Neuchatel. 

(4)  See,  under  "  Gebmany,"  the  price  of 
post-horses  in  that  country- 
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ConegrJiano 
'A  Sacile 

Pordenone  («)  — anciently  Portus 
Naonis 
3/4  FaJoasone 

Codroipo 
3/4  Udine 
■/a  Nogaredo 
Goertz 
Cernicza 
Wippach 
Prawald 

Adelsberg  —  See,  under   "  Ger- 
many," the  Route  from  Vienna 
to  Trieste. 
1       Lasse 
1       Ober-Laybach 

1  '/a  Laybach— See,    under  "  Germa- 
ny," the  Route  from  Vienna  to 
Trieste. 
1  l/a  Podpetsch 
1       S.  Oswald 
1       Franz 
1       Zi7ty 
1 1/2  Gannowitz 
1       Freistritz 

1  '/a  Mahrburg— See,   under  "  Ger- 
many," the  Route  from  Vienna 
to  Trieste. 
1  7a  Ehrenhaussen 
1       Lebring 
1       Kahlsdorf 

1       Gratz— See,  under  "  Germany, 
the     Route    from    Vienna    to 
Trieste. 
1       Pegau 
1       Re'ttelstein 
1       Bruck  on  Me  Muhr— Inn,  T.4m- 

truc/tc. 
1       Murzhofen 
1       Krieglach 
1       Murzuschlag 
1  'A  Schottwein 
1  7a  Neukirchen 

1  iVeustadt— Inn,  Je  £i'on  d'or. 

2  Neudorf 
1       Vienna 

1       Enzersdorf 


(0  Travellers  who  take  the  Klagenfurt 
road  cross  the  Tagliamento,  and  then  pro- 
ceed lo  — 

Villach 

Velden 

Klagenfurt  .      .       . 

St.  Veil 

Friesach 

Neumarkt   . 


•     IV. 
1 

1 

1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


l3/4 
2 

17. 
17. 

2 
2 

17, 
1 

17= 
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Stockerau 

Mallebern 

Hollabrunn — Inn,  le  Cerf. 

Jezelsdorf 

Znaym 

Freynersdorf 

Budweis— Inn,  le  Cerf. 

Schelletau 

Stannern 

Iglau 

Stecken 

Deutschbrodt 

Steindorf 

Jenikau 

Czaslau 

Kollin 

Planian 

Bomischbrod  —  Inn,    the    Post 

house. 

Bicchowitz 
Prague 

Strzcdokluk 

Schlan 

Teinitz 

Laun 

Merschowitz 

Toplitz 

Ormensa 

Peterswald 

Zechist 

Dresden 

Meissen 

Stanchitz 

Wernsdorf 

Wurtzen— Inn,  la  Croix  Noire. 

Leipzig— See,  under"  Germany,' 
the  Route  from  Hamburg  I 
Leipsic. 

Landsberg— Inn,  I'Ours. 

Coethen 

Kalbe—lxm,  VEtoile. 

Magdeburg 
Prusse. 


101 


Burgstal 

Stendal 

Osterburg 

Arentsee 

Lenzen 


Inn,   la   Cour 


d 


Unzmarkt I  7. 

Judenberg *.7j 

Knitteleld l 

Lraubath 1 

Leoben J 

Bruck   .  * 

Post*  13/, 
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2  V4  Lubthen 
i  3/4  Boitzenburg 
2       Eschenburg 

1  7a  Hamburg — Inns,  Hotel  de  toutes 
les  Hussies,  etc. 


30  V4  posts. 


I  7, 
2 

*7i 
3  'A 
3 


2.7, 

2  74 
2  V; 

4 

17a 

2 

2 

17, 

OUTE    FROM   DRESDEN,  THROUGH   BER- 
LIN,  TO   HAMBURG. 

Meissen 

Klappendorf 

Oschatz 

Torgau 

Pretsche 

Wittenberg 

Grobstadt— Travellers  (as  already 
mentioned)  should  go  from 
Kropstadt  through  Jutterboek 
to  Treuenbritzen. 

Treuenbritzen 

Belitz 

Potsdam — Though  the  horses  are 
changed  between  Potsdam  and 
Berlin,  the  four  posts  arc  paid 
for  at  once. 

Berlin 

Botzow 

Fehrbellin 

Kyritz 

Eleezke 

Perlcberg 

Lenzen— This  Town  is  charming- 
ly situated.  A  ferry  over  the 
Elbe. 

Lubthen 

Boitzenburg 

Eschenburg 

Hamburg— The  Road  from  Berlin 
to  Hamburg  is  excellent,  two 
German  miles  excepted,  which 
belong  to  the  King  of  Denmark; 
who  has  hitherto  prevented  the 
amendment  of  the  road  in  his 
territories. 

7  74  posts. 


OUTE    FROM    BERLIN    TO    HAMBURG.— 

(NEW  ROAD.) 

>rman 
iles. 

1  Spandau— A  celebrated  Fortress. 
J  7a  Nanen 

2  Pessin 
3/4  Frisak 

I  7»  Wustcrhausen 


1  'A 


2  74 
17, 
2 

17a 


of 


1  Kyritz 
3       Kletzke 

2  74  Perleberg 

3  Wamow 

2       Ludwigslust  — The    Capital 

Mecklenburg  Schwerin.  . 
2  3/4  Redewin 
2  74  Vellahn 

2  7a  Boitzenburg 

4  7,  Echeburg 

3  Hamburg 


38  miles. 

The  whole  of  this  Road  is  good,  ex- 
cept that  part  which  passes  through  the 
territory  of  Denmark. 

ROUTE  FROM  FLORENCE, THROUGH  MAN- 
TUA AND  BY  THE  TYROL,  TO  AUGS- 
BURG AND  WURTZBURG. 


9 

17a 

17a 

1   74 

1 

17a 

17a 

1 

3/4 
174 

17a 

174 

174 
1 


174 


Bologna 

Samoggia 

Modena 

Carpi 

Novi 

S.  Benedetto 

Mantua 

Roverbella 

Villa  franca 

Verona 

Volar  ni 

Peri 

Ala— Inn,  la  Corona. 

Roveredo— This  Town  was  an- 
ciently called  Roboretum:  its 
principal  Inns  are,  la  Rosa  and 
la  Corona. 

Trent— From  Verona  hither  the 
road  follows  the  course  of  the 
Adige.— Trent,  anciently  called 
Tridentum,  is  placed  in  a  de- 
lightful valley  at  the  base  of  the 
Alps,  between  Italy  and  Germa- 
ny. Its  Cathedral,  a  Gothic  edi- 
fice, contains  an  excellent  Or- 
gan ;  and  beyond  the  Gate  of 
San  Lorenzo  is  a  fine  Bridge, 
thrown  over  theAdige.  Theprin- 
cipal  Inn  here  is  VAigle  d'or. 

Lavis  —  Between  Lavis  and  the 
next  post,  Salurn,  lies  the  Vil- 
lage of  San  Michele ;  opposite  to 
which,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Adige,  is  the  entrance  into  a 
Valley  anciently  denominated 
Naunia,  from  the  Naunus,  a 
considerable  river,  which  flows 


a  to 
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through  it.  The  Naunes,  a  brave 
Alpine  nation,  were  subjugated 
by  Augustus ;  whose  triumphal 
car,  according  to  Pliny,  they 
followed  to  the  Capitol.  Naunia 
is  now  called  the  Val  di  Non. 
The  Town  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance  to  this  Valley  bears  the 
name  of  Mezzo  Lombardo, — in 
Latin,  MetaLongobardica ;  and 
that  on  the  left  is  denominated 
Mezzo  Tedesco,— in  Latin  Meta 
Teutonica.  Signor  Pinamonti, 
of  Trent,  who  has  lately  publish- 
ed an  account  of  this  Valley, 
describes  it  as  containing  above 
forty  thousand  inhabitants;  as 
having  produced  several  dis- 
tinguished literati,  divines,  and 
statesmen;  —  and  as  being  so 
rich  in  picturesque  scenery,  that 
Travellers  would  find  themselves 
amply  repaid  for  visiting  it. 

1       Solum — Inn,  la  Couronne. 

1       Egna 

1       Brandzol 

1  Botzen— Inns,  the  Post-house, 
and  la  Scala.  Botzen  stands  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eisach,  amidst 
lofty  mountains;  and  hence  to 
Brixen  the  drive  is  lovely. 

1       Deutschen 

1       K oilman 

1  7A  Brixen— This  Town  is  beautifully 
placed  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Rienz  and  Eisach  :  its 
Cathedral  contains  good  pic- 
tures. Inns,  la  Croix  and  V Ele- 
phant. 

1       Ober-MUtenwald 

1  Sterzingcn— The  Post-house  is  a 
very  comfortable  Inn.  The  road 
between  Sterzingen  and  Inns- 
pruck  traverses,  for  several 
miles,  a  lofty  chain  of  Moun- 
tains called  the  Brenner. 

i  Brenner — The  Post-house  is  a 
good  Inn.  From  Sterzingen  to 
Brenner  a  steep  ascent,  but  an 
excellent  road. 

1       Steinach 

1       Schonberg— The  Inn  here  is  good. 

i  Innspruck— This  City,  the  Capital 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  reputed  to  con- 
tain 10,000  inhabitants,  is- 
placed  in  a  romantic  Valley, 
watered  by  the  river  Inn,  an- 
ciently the  JEnus.— The  Mauso- 
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leum  erected  here  in  the  Fran 
ciscan  Church,    to  record  the 
principal  incidents  of  the  life  o 
Maximilian,  merits  notice.    Le 
Soleild'or  is  a  good  Inn;  and 
I'Aigle  is  tolerably  good. 
1       Zirl— Few  scenes  can  vie  in  su 
blimity  with  the  Passage  of  the 

1       Flatten 

1       Ober-Miemingen 

1  74  Nassereit— Inn,  the  Post-house. 

1       Lermos — Inn,  le  Lion  d'or. 

1  7a  Reito— Inn,  the  Post-house. 

1       Fuessen 
3/+  Rosshaupten 

1  7a  Schongau 

1       Hohenwart 

1  74  Lech f eld 

1  7a  Augsburg— Principal  Inns  are,  the 
Three  Moors,  and  the  White 
Lamb.  See, under  "  Germany," 
the  Route  from  Frankfort  to 
Augsburg. 

1  7a  Meittingen 

1       Donawert 

1  72  Nordlingen 

1  7a  Dunkelspuhl 

1       Creilsheim 

1  72  Blaufelden 

1  7a  Mergentheim 

1       Bischefsheim 

1  7a  Wurtzburg  —  Principal  Inn,  la 
Cour  de  Baviere.  See,  under 
"  Germany,"  the  Route  from 
Vienna  to  Ostend. 


68  74  posts. 


The  road  through  the  Tyrol,  from 
Trent  to  Innspruck,  was  once  excellent; 
and  is  still  good,  though  it  has  been,  of 
late  years,  injured  by  heavy  cannon  and 
artillery-waggons  passing  over  it.  The 
views  in  this  country  are  picturesque, 
beautiful,  and  sublime:  and  where  the 
road  quits  the  plains  of  Italy  to  ascend 
the  Rhaetian  Alps,  are  two  gigantic  and 
extraordinary  rocks,  which  seem  to 
have  been  severed  by  the  hand  of  Na- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  pas- 
sage to  the  Adige  ;  whose  graceful  sinu- 
osities embellish  every  scene  in  which 
they  present  themselves. 

ROUTE  FROM  VENICE  TO  TRENT. 

Mestre,  by  water. 
1  7a  Treviso 
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i  V4  Castelfranco 
,  1  7a  Bassano 
.  2  '/a  Primolano 

-2  Jiorgo  di  Sugana— Between  this 
Town  and  Primolano,  Travellers 
pass  the  little  river  Riga,  and 
enter  the  Tyrol,  beginning,  at 
Borgo  di  Sugana,  to  pay  one 
florin  per  horse. 

1  'A  Pergine  —  k  third  horse  from 
Trent  to  Pergine,  and  vice  versa. 

1       Trent 

11  3/4  posts. 


ROUTE  EN  VOITURIN,  DURING  SUMMER, 
FROM  ROME,  THROUGH  FLORENCE  AND 
MILAN,  BY  THE  SIMPLON  TO  GENE- 
VA; AND  OVER  THE  JURA  ALrS  TO 
POLIGNY,  DIJON,  MELUN,  PARIS,  AND 
BOULOGNE.  (0 

rirst  day,  Baccano  and  Bonciglione. 
Second  day,  Viterbo  and  Bolsena. 
Third  day,  Radicofani  and  San  Qui- 
rico. 

At  the  Custom-house  on  Radico- 
fani, Travellers  usually  pay  from 
three  to  six  pauls,  according  to 
the  number  of  their  trunks,  for 
having  them  plumbed,— and  thus 
secured  from  examination  in  the 
Tuscan  State. 
Fourth  day, Montaroni  and  Siena. 
If  luggage  be  not  plumbed,  it  is 
examined  on  going  into  Siena,  by 
the  Roman  Gate. 
7ifth  day,  Barbarino  and  Florence. 
On  entering  the  latter  City,  Tra- 
vellers usually  give  a  few  pauls  to 
the  Custom-house  OfGcers.    The 
Aquila  Nera  is  the  Inn  usually 
resorted  to  by  Vetturini 
Sixth  day,   Le  Maschere  and  Pictra- 

mala. 

seventh  day,  Poggioli  and  Bologna. 
eighth  day,  Modena  and  Marsaglia. 
inth  day,  Parma  and  San  Donnino. 
en  th  day,  Piacenza  and  Casal-Puster- 
lengo. 

Beyond  Piacenza,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Po,  is  a  Custom-house 
where  trunks,  and  even  the  inside 
of  carriages,  undergo  a  strict  ex- 
i 

(»)  So  little  care  is  now  taken  of  the  Sini- 
>Ion  road,  that  Travellers  should  neither  at- 
empt  leaving  nor  entering  Italy  by  this 


amination  ;  but  where  nothing 
appears  to  be  considered  as  con- 
traband, except  silks,  and  other 
wearing-apparel  not  made  up.  It 
is  advisable  to  have  luggage 
plumbed  here. 

Eleventh  day,  Melegnano  and  Milan. 

Twelfth  day,  Cascina  and  Sesto  Ca- 
lende. 

Thirteenth  day,  Fariolo  and  Vogogna. 
Travellers  (if  the  weather  be  fa- 
vourable) usually  send  their  car- 
riages empty  from  Sesto  to  Fari- 
olo, going  themselves  in  the 
Steam-packet ;  or  hiring,  at  Sesto, 
a  boat,  which  costs  a  Napoleon, 
buonamano  to  the  Boatmen  in- 
clusive ;  and  proceed  first  to 
Arona,  next  to  the  Borromean 
Islands,  and  then  to  Fariolo. 

Fourteenth  day,  Damo  d'Ossola  and 
Simplon. 

Fifteenth  day,  Brigg. 

Sixteenth  day,  Touvtemagne  and  Sion. 

Seventeenth   day,   Martigny  and   St. 
Maurice. 

Eighteenth  day,  St.  Gingouphaml  Tho- 
non. 

Nineteenth  day,  Geneva. 

Twentieth  day,  Gex  and  Morez. 

Travellers  are  obliged  to  have 
their  passports  signed  at  Gex; 
and  at  the  French  Custom-house 
between  Gex  and  Morez,  trunks 
are  completely  unpacked,  and  ri- 
gorously examined;  as  likewise 
are  the  insides  of  carriages:  no- 
thing, however,  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered as  contraband,  by  the 
searchers  here,  except  wearing- 
apparel  not  made  up,  Roman 
pearls,  and  Geneva  watches  and 
trinkets  for  sale.  At  Morez, 
trunks,  etc.  arc  again  examined. 

Twenty-first   day,    Champagnole   and 
Poliqny. 

On  arriving  at  Poligny,  Traveller* 
are  usually  obliged  to  deliver  up 
their  passports  at  the  Sous-Pre- 
fecture,, whence  they  are  for- 
warded to  Paris:  new  passports 
(the  expense  of  which  is  fifty  sous 
each)  are  substituted  for  those 
left  at  the  Sous-PreTecture. 

route,  sooner  in  spring  than  June,  nor  later 
in  autumn  than  October. 
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Twenty-second-day,  Mont-sous -Vau- 

drey  and  Auxonne. 
Twenty-third  day,  Dijon  and  Pont-de- 

Pany. 

Twenty-fourth  day,  Vitteaux  and  Rou- 

vray. 
Twenty-fifth   day,  Lucy-le-Bois   and 

Auxerre. 
Twenty-sixth  day,  Joigny  and  Sens. 
Twenty-seventh  day,  Fossard  and  Me- 

lun. 

Twenty-eighth  day,  Charenton  and  Pa- 
ris. 
The  road  from  Fossard,  through 

Melun,   to    Paris,   contains   less 

pavement  than  that  through Fon- 

tainebleau ;  but  is  more  hilly,  and 

not  so  pleasant.    The  mode  of 

proceeding,  with  respect  to  pass- 
ports at  Paris,  has  been  already 

mentioned. . 
Twenty-ninth  day,  Beaumont  and  Beau- 

vais. 
Thirtieth    day,    Granvilliers  and  Ai- 

raines. 
Thirty-first  day,    Nouvion  and  Mon- 

treuil. 
Thirty-second  day,  Boulogne. 

it  has  been   already  mentioned, 

that  the  passage  from  Boulogne 

to  Dover  is,  generally  speaking, 

B«£™Y™°^  MILAN'    ™'    A™   OVER 

fv^co  w  P0NT-DE-BEAUV0ISIN,  DURING  THE  SUMMER  OF  1822,  WITH  AN 

ENGLISH  LANDAULET,  DRAWN  BY  THREE  HORSES.  ' 


accomplished  in  less  time  than 
from  Calais   to  Dover;   but   the 
Boulogne  Steam-packets  neither 
go  so  often,  nor  so  regularly,  to 
London,  as  those  from  Calais. 
The  Commissionaires at  the  Bou- 
logne Hotels,  undertake  to  em- 
bark carriages  and  luggage,  and 
pay  for  the  permit,  etc.,  which  al- 
together amounts  to  about  forty 
francs;  beside  ten  francs  for  the 
Commissionnaire. 
British    Travellers,    who    design 
landing  at  Dover,  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  bring  with  them  a  sin- 
gle  article  which  pays  duty,  if 
they  would  wish  to  avoid  deten- 
tion, fatigue,   and   needless  ex- 
pense. 
The  Voiturin  was  Balzani,  Padrone 
di  Vetture  at  Rome;  who  charged,  for 
conveying  a  landaulet  drawn  by  three 
strong  horses,   and  two  meals  a-day, 
with  four  good  bed-rooms,  every  night, 
for  two   Masters  and  two  Servants,  a 
hundred  Louis-d'or,  buonamano  inclu- 
sive :  he  defraying  the  expenses  of  bar- 
riers and  toll-bridges ;  and  likewise  fur- 
nishing extra  horses  whenever  needful, 
and  paying  the  tax  levied  in  France  up- 
on foreign  Voiturins.(') 


Hours. 
Le  Maschere  .  .  .  .  3y2 
Pietramala  ....  4y2 
Pof/gioli 5y2 


Bologna    . 
II  Te     .    . 

Ferrara  .  . 
Rovigo  .  . 
Monselice . 
Dolo .  .  . 
Mestre  .  . 
Venice  .  . 
Padua  .  . 
Vicenzp,  . 
Villa  Nuova 
Verona  .    . 


3% 
2-V4 
2'A 
7 

3'/. 
5 

4y2 

2>A 
6[A 

4<A 

4 

3-A 


Days. 

1st 


2d 

3d 

4th 

5  th 
6th 

7th 

8th 


(')  Tne  most  profitable  money  Travellers 
can  take  from  Rome  to  defray  the  expense 
of  this  journey  is  Louis-d'ors  and  Napoleons ; 
there  being  in  general  no  agio  upon  gold  at 


Inns. 

A  single  house. 

(Not  far  beyond  Pietramala  is  the  Bar- 
rier where  luggage  may  be  plumbed 
for  Venice.) 

San  Marco. 

A  single  house. 

I  Tie  Mori. 
La  Posta. 
La  Posta. 

La  Campana. 
La  Campana. 

II  Leone  Bianco. 
Stella  d'ora. 

I  due  Rode. 

A  comfortless  single  house. 

I  due  Torri. 

Rome.  But  if  there  be  an  agio,  the  best  plan 
is  to  take  Spanish  dollars,  and  change  them 
into  Napoleons  at  Florence. 


Italy.  ] 
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Peschiara  .    .    . 
Ponte  San  Marco 
Brescia  .... 

Antignate .    .    . 
Gorgonzola   .    . 


Hours. 
.  3 

.  3 'A 
.  2 
.  4'A 
.45/4 


Milan 

Magenta 

Novara 

Vercelli 

Cigliano 

Chivasso 

Torino   ....... 

S.  Ambrogio  .    .    .    . 

Susa[l)  ...... 

Lans-le-bourg    .    .    . 

Modane 

St.  Jeande  Maurienne 

Aiguebelle 

Chavanne  

Chambery 

Echelles 

Pont-de-Beauvoisin  . 


2 

3'A 

3  7a 

37, 
5 

27a 

37, 
4 

57a 
8 

27a 
37a 

6 

4 
2 

47a 
27a 


Days. 
9th 
10th 


Hth 

12th 
13  th 


Inns. 


Inn  bad. 
La  Posta. 

I  due  Torri. 

II  Pozzo. 

Albergo  Grande  al  Ponte  :  extravagant- 
ly dear,  and  comfortless. 

Gorgonzola  is  famous  for  its  eicellent 
cheese,  called  Stracchini. 

Gran  Bretagna. 

Albergo  Grande. 

I  tre  Re. 

I  tre  Re. 

La  Corona  grossa. 

I  due  Buovi  Rossi. 


14th 
15th 
16th 

17th 

A  comfortless  single  house. 
18th 

La  Poste. 
19th    La  Poste. 


ROUTE,  EN  VOITURIN,  FROM  NAPLES  TO  ROME,  SIENA,  FLORENCE,  LUCCA,  GENOA, 
TURIN,  AND  BY  THE  MONT-CENIS  TO  PONT-DE-BEAUVOISIN,  PARIS,  AND  CALAIS, 
DURING  THE  SPRING  OF  1827,  WITH  AN  ENGLISH  LANDAULET,  DRAWN  BY  FOUR 
HORSES. 


If  Travellers,  instead  of  going  by  way 
of  Florence,  turn  off  at  Poggibonsi, 
passing  through  Caminiano,  La  Scala, 
and  Pisa,  to  Lucca,   they  save  about 

Days.  Roman  Miles. 

1st.  Capua 16 

S  Agata     ....  16 
Mola 17 


twenty  miles ;  and  make  this  by  far  the 
shortest  road  from  Naples  to  Calais— 
that  by  the  Simplon  excepted. 


2d. 
3d. 


Terracina  ....  24 
Pontine  Marshes    .  26 

Vellctri ....       14 


4th.  Albano it 

Rome 16 


5th. 

Monterosi .    .    . 
Ronciglione    .    . 

.  24 
.  10 

6th. 

Montefiascone    . 
Acquapendente  . 

.  27 
.  21 

7th. 

La  Scala     .    .    . 

.  12 

Buonconvento     . 

.  16 

Road  rough.    Inn?the  Post-house. 

Road  excellent.    Inn,  the  Post-house. 

Road  excellent.    Inn,  the  Villa  di  Caposele. 

Road  excellent.    Inn  good. 

Road  excellent.    Inn  at  Torre  dc'  tre  Ponti,  or 

opposite  to  the  Braschi  Villa:  former  best. 
Road  excellent.    Inn,   Albergo  Nuovo,  Piazza 

del  Duomo. 
Road  good.    Inn,  I'Europa. 
Road  excellent. 

Inn,  Fa  Fontana. 

Inns,   the  Aquila  Nera,  and 


not 


8th.  Siena 16 


Road  excellent. 
Road  excellent. 

Leone  d'oro. 
Road  excellent. 
Road  excellent. 

good. 
Road  excellent,  the  bed  of  the  torrent  excepted. 

Inn,  a  single  house. 
Road  excellent.    Inn,  the  Cheval  Anglais* 
Road  excellent.    Inn,  the  Aiglc  Ncir. 


Inn,  outside  of  the  town. 
Inn,  the  Post-house,  and 


(■;  Balzani's  drivers  take  post-horses  from  Susa  to  the  Italian  Barrier. 


020 
Days. 


9th. 
10th 

11th. 
12lh. 


. 

Roman  Miles 
Poggibonsi    .    .    .16 

Florence     ....  24 

Pistoja 20 

Lucca 25 

Massa 25 

Sarzana 14 
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La  Spezia 


13th.  Bor ghetto 


13'/ 


14 


J  4th.  Sestri 20 


15th.  Ruta 


15 


Genoa 


.  15 


16lh.  Ronco 18 


Road  excellent.  Inn,  the  Albergo  della  Co- 
rona. 

Road  excellent. 

Road  good.    Inn,  La  Locanda  di  Londra. 

Road  good.    Inn,  la  Croce  di  Malta. 

Road  good.     Inn,  Hotel  des  Quatre  Nations. 

First  seven  miles  a  narrow,  rough,  and,  in  wet 
weather,  a  swampy  road;  which  may  be 
avoided  by  going  through  Carrara.  Inn,  Ho- 
tel de  Londres. 

At  a  short  distance  beyond  Sarzana,  Travellers 
cross  theMagra.(')  Road  good,  but  it  crosses 
the  beds  of  two  small  torrents.  Inn  at  La 
Spezia,  the  Hotel  de  VUnivers. 

A  high  hill  beyond  La  Spezia;  after  passing 
which  the  road  descends  to  the  side  of  the 
Magra.  Inn  at  Rorghetto,  I'Europa.  The 
Passage  of  a  part  of  the  Apennine,  called  the 
Rracco,  commences  at  Rorghetto,  and  ter- 
minates atSestri. 

Inn,  Hotel  de  la  belle  Europe.  From  Ror- 
ghetto to  Matlarana  is  an  ascent  of  eight 
miles;  theinclinalion  of  theroad  beingabout 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Simplon;  but  the 
width  is  not  so  great.  Mattarana  contains  a 
small  Inn,  where  Travellers,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, might  sleep.  Hence  the  ascent  con- 
tinues for  four  miles;  the  road  being  cut 
through  rocks  of  marble,  on  the  side  of  a 
lofty  mountain;  and  as  this  part  of  the  pas- 
sage is  unsheltered,  it  would, in  stormy  wea- 
ther, be  dangerous.  The  descent  to  Sestri 
is,  in  length,  about  eight  miles;  and,  with 
regard  to  smoothness  and  hardness,  the 
whole  road  from  Rorghetto  to  Sestri  is  per- 
fection. 

inn,  the  GranBretagna;  a  small  breakfasting- 
place.  From  Sestri  the  road  lies  on  the  sea- 
shore as  far  as  Chiavari,  where  it  begins  to 
ascend  another  branch  of  the  Apennine,  and 
is  again  cut  through  marble  rocks  at  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  which  overhangs  the 
sea.  About  midway  between  Sestri  and  Ruta, 
it  passes  through  two  Grottos,  delved  in  a 
rock  of  hard  yellow  marble.  Near  these 
Grottos  there  is  a  sad  want  of  parapet-walls. 
On  coming  to  Ruta,  the  road  passes  through 
another  Grotto,  the  length  of  which  is  very 
considerable. 

The  goodness  of  the  road  between  Sestri  and 
Chiavari,  and  thence  to  Genoa,  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded even  in  Italy;  where  fine  roads  are 
now  almost  universal. 

Inn,  La  Croce  di  Malta,  and  very  comfortable. 


;>)  The  passage-boat  is  a  tolerably  good 
one:   and,  according    to  the  (ariff,  every 


four-wheeled    carriage,    drawn    by    four 
horses,  pays  three  francs  for  the  passage. 
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. 


Novi 


20 


lTlh.  Alessandria.    ...  12 

Asti    .    .    .    .    .    .18 

18th.  Poerino 15 

Turin 12 

19th.  5.  Ambrogio   .    .    .  12'/; 

Susa 10 

20th.  Lans-le-bourg .    .    .  20 


Modane 14 


21st. 

St.  Jean-de-Mau- 

nenne     .    .    . 

20 

Aiquebelle  .    .    . 

16 

22d. 

Montmelliant     .    . 

14 

Chambe>y   .    .    .    . 

10 

23d. 

Pont-de-Beauvoisin 

24 

La  Tour-du-Pin .    . 

16 

24th. 

La  Verpilliere     . 

.  18 

18 

25th. 

St.  Georges     .    .    . 

24 

20 

Road  excellent;  it  passes,  for  five  miles, 
through  a  flat  country,  and  then  ascends  a 
lofty  mountain  of  the  Apennine,  not  exposed 
to  every  blast  of  wind,  like  the  old  road 
over  the  Bocchetta;  but  securely  sheltered 
throughout  the  whole  passage,  which  termi- 
nates at  Ronca. 

Inn,  Hotel  de  I'Europe.  The  road,  which  is 
flat  and  good,  passes  through  a  lovely  little 
valley,  almost  circular,  and  embellished  with 
a  water-fall. 

Inn,  Grande  Albergo  d'ltalia.    Road  good. 

Inn,  Jl  Leone  d'oro.    Road  good. 

Inn,  VAngelo.  From  Asti  hither  there  is  a 
gentle  descent  almost  the  whole  way.  Road 
good. 

Road  excellent. 

Inn,  la  Vigna.    Road  excellent. 

Inn,  la  Posta.    Road  good. 

Inn,  the  Hotel  Royal.  Road  excellent  to  the 
first  Post-house.  Hours,  in  ascending,  two 
and  a  half.  Near  the  Valley,  embellished 
with  a  pretty  miniature  Lake,  an  Avalanche 
seems  to  have  fallen  lately;  the  trees  and 
fences  being  broken  by  immense  masses  of 
snow;  but  the  road  remains  uninjured. 
Hours,  in  ascending  from  the  first  Post-house 
to  La  Grande  Croix,  about  two  and  a  half. 
Road  excellent,  and,  thus  far,  free  from  snow. 
From  La  Grande  Croix  to  Lans-le-bourg,  some 
snow  in  the  road,  and  an  immense  quantity 
on  each  side.  Time  employed  in  going,  two 
hours  and  fifty  minutes.  Beyond  the  Post- 
house,  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  road, 
on  the  16th  May  1827,  was  a  sheet  of  ice, 
bordered  with  walls  of  snow  twenty-feet  high ; 
and  the  Lake  of  Mont-Cenis  was  completely 
frozen. 

Inn,  the  Lion  d'or.  The^road  from  Lans-le- 
bourg  to  Modane  suffered  by  the  inclement 
winter  of  1827:— one  of  the  Galleries  gave 
way  ;  and  considerable  quantities  of  earth 
fell  from  the  heights  above  it.  These  mis- 
chiefs, however,  are  now  repaired. 

Inn,  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe.    Road  excellent. 

Inn,  the  Hotel  de  V  Union.    Road  excellent. 

Inn,  the  Post-house.    Road  excellent. 

Inn,  Hotel  du  petit  Paris.    Road  excellent. 

Inn,  la  Posta.    Road  excellent. 

Inn,  Hotel  Chdlat.  Road  requires  some  tri- 
fling repairs. 

Inn,  the  Chapeau  Rouge.    Road  tolerable. 

Inn,  Hotel  du  Pare.    Road  tolerable. 

Inn,  Hotel  du  Chene  vert.    Road  tolerable. 

Inn,  Hotel  de  I'Europe.  Road  in  bad  condi- 
tion, 
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Roman  Miles. 
Tournus     .    .    .    .18 
Chdlons-sur-Saone  .  16 


27th.  La  Rochepot    .    .    .  18 


28th. 
29th. 
30th. 


Arnay 20 

Saulieu 18 

Rouvray      .    .    .    .14 
Vermont  on     ...  27 

Auxerre 16 

Joigny    .....  19 


Sens    .    . 
Fossard . 


18 
33 


Melun 23 


32d. 


Montgeron.    ...  18 
Paris 15 


Beaumont 
Noailles 


.    .     .    . 
.    .     .    . 


20 
16 


Marseille-sur-VOise  24 


35th. 
36th. 

37th, 


Poix  .    . 
Abbeville 


.    .    .    . 


16 
26 


Bernay 13 

samer     .    .    ,    .    .  11 


Inn,  le  Sauvage.    Road  bad . 

Inn,  les  Trots  Faisans.  Road  better  than  near 
Macon. 

Inn,  le  Chevreuil.  Road  badly  paved  for  two 
miles  beyond  Chalons,  and  afterwards  tole- 
rable. 

Inn,  la  Croix  Blanche. 

Inn,  the  Post-house. 

Inn,  V Hotel  de  I'ancienne  Poste. 

Inn  comfortless.    Road  bad. 

Inn,  Hotel  de  Beaune.    Road  tolerable. 

Inn,  Hotel  des  Cinq  Mineurs.  Road  tolera- 
ble ;  some  part  of  it  paved. 

Inn,  VEcu.    Road  heavy,  and  ill  kept. 

Inn,  la  Poste.  Some  part  of  the  road  is  paved, 
the  rest  heavy  and  ill  kept. 

Inn,  the  Hotel  de  France.  Near  Melun  the 
road  is  paved,  and  in  bad  condition. 

Inn,  the  Ville  de  Lyon.    Road  indifferent. 

Road  tolerably  good. 

Inn,  le  Paon.    Road  paved,  and  well  kept. 

Inn,  Hotel  de  Calais.    Road  tolerably  good. 

Inn,  the  Epee  Royale.    Road  tolerably  good. 

Inn,  the  Berceau  d'or.    Road  good. 

Inn,  the  Tete  de  Bceuf.    Road  good. 

Inn,  the  Post-house.    Road  good. 

Inn,  the  Tete  de  Bceuf.    Road  good,  except 
the  pavement  and  hill  in  the  Town  of  Mon- 
treuil. 
Inn,  Hotel  du  Nord.    Road  good. 
Inn,  Roberts's  Hotel.    Road  good. 


Boulogne    .    .    .    .11 
Calais  , 22 

Number  of  Roman  miles  1236 
Number  of  English  miles 

from  Calais  to  London 

by  the  Steam-packet  .    126 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  with  any 
degree  of  precision,  the  distance  from 
Naples  to  Calais;  because  French  posts 
are  not  all  of  the  same  length ;  and  the 
length  of  Italian  posts  varies  mate- 
rially; added  to  which,  there  are  no 
mile-stones  placed  regularly  in  any  part 
of  the  Route;  and  consequently  the 
foregoing  calculations  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  Roman  miles  from  one 
stage  to  another  may  sometimes  be 
erroneous:— but  the  state  of  the  roads 
in  May,  1827,  (after  a  long  series  of 
heavy  rain)  is  given  with  accuracy ;  and 

ROUTE,  EN  VOITURIN,  FROM  ROME,  THROUGH  VOLTERRA,  PISA,  LUCCA,  GENOA, 
AND  TURIN,  BY  MONT-CENIS  AND  CHAMBERV,  TO  PARIS  AND  CALAIS,  WITH  AN 
ENGLISH   POST-CHAISE  AND  FOUR  HORSES. 

Days. 

1st.  Boccano Dining-place.    Inn,  the  Post-house,  and  much 

improved. 


the  best  Inns  are  recapitulated,  for  the 
convenience  of  Persons  who  travel  en 
voiturin. 

The  following  Route,  nearly  similar 
to  that  which  precedes  it,  is  given  for 
the  benefit  of  persons  who  travel  en 
voiturin,  and  who  may  wish  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
roads,  during  the  height  of  summer,  in 
Italy  and  France,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, 1835  ;  and  who  may  likewise 
wish  to  know  what  Inns  are  at  present 
the  most  comfortable. 
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Ronciglione Sleeping-place.    Inn,  11  Leone  d'oro,  and  tole- 
rably good. 

2d.     Viterbo .    Dining-place.    Inn,  the  AquilalS'era,  and  very 

comfortable. 

Bolsena Sleeping-place.    Inn,  the  Aigle  d'or,  and  good. 

View  of  the  Lake  from  the  Inn  very  beautiful. 

3d.    La  Novella Dining-place.    Inn,  a  single  house  ;  small,  but 

clean  and  comfortable.  The  person  who  built 
this  Inn  likewise  built  at  Ponte  Centino  an- 
other, which,  though  small,  is  clean. 
LaScala    .......     Sleeping-place.  Inn,  a  single  house,  containing 

clean  beds,  but  not  a  good  larder. 
4th.  Buonconvento    ....    Dining-place.    Inn,  the  Cheval  Anglais,  and 

tolerably  good. 

Siena Sleeping-place.     Inn,  the  Aquila  Nera,  and 

very  comfortable. 
5th.  Volterra Dining-place.    Inn,  the  Croce  di  Malta.    Dis- 
tance from  Siena  about  thirty  miles. 

Poggibonsi Sleeping-place.     Inn,  Albergo  della  Corona, 

and  very  comfortable.    Distance  from  Vol- 
terra to  Poggibonsi  about  twenty  miles.(') 
6th.  La  Scala  di  Pisa   .    .    .    Dining-place.    Inn,  the  Post-house  ;  and  better 

to  dine  than  to  sleep  at. 

Ponte  d' Era Sleeping-place.    Inn,  the  Albergo  Grande,  and 

very  comfortable. 

7th.  Pisa Dining-pl.ice.    Inn,  the  Albergo  dell'  Ussero, 

remarkably  well  regulated,  and  comfortable. 

Lucca Sleeping-place.      Inn,  VEuropa;  clean,  well 

furnished,  and  provided  with  a  good  cook. 
8th.  Pietra  San ta     . ,    .    :    Dining-place.    Inn,  the  PosV-house,  and  good. 
Sarzana    ......    Sleeping-place.    Inn,  Hotel  de  Londres,  and 

good.  As  the  boat  which  conveys  carriages 
over  the  Magra  is  safe,  Travellers  should,  at 
all  seasons,  prefer  going  in  this  boat,  to  ford- 
ing the  river. 

9th.  La  Spezia Dining-place.     Inn,  Hotel  de  I'Univers,  and 

very  comfortable. 

Borghetto Sleeping  place.    Inn,  Hotel  de  I'Europe,  and 

tolerably  comfortable. 

10th.  Sestri ,    Dining  and  sleeping-place;  as  the  passage  of 

the  Bracco,  between  Borghetto  and  Sestri, 
occupies  nearly  a  whole  day.  Inn,  Hotel  de 
la  belle  Europe. 

1 1  th,  Buta Dining-place.      Inn,    the   Grande  Bretagne, 

small. 

Genoa Sleeping-place.    Inn,  the  Croce  di  Malta,  and 

excellent. 

12th.  Ronco Dining  place.    Inn,  the  Croce  di  Malta,  and 

very  comfortable. 
Novi  ........    Sleeping-place.    Inn,  Hotel  de  I'Europe,  and 

good. 


(•)  The  most  direct  way  of  going  from 
Siena  to  Volterra  and  Pisa  is  by  the  new 
Road,  lately  constructed,  between  the  last- 
named  City  and  Volterra ;  as,  by  taking  that 

• 


Road,  Travellers  avoid  going  round  through 
Poggibonsi.  The  distance  from  Volterra  to 
Pisa  is  thirty-eight  miles  of  Tuscany,  as  al- 
ready mentioned. 
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Days. 

i3th.  Alessandria   .    .    .    •    .    Dining-place.     Inn  good,  the  Albergo  Grande 

d'ltalia. 

Asti Sleeping-place.    Inn,  II  Leone  d'oro. 

14th.  Poirino Dining-place.    Inn,  VAngelo  ;  small,  but  very 

clean  and  comfortable. 

Turin     .    , Sleeping-place.    Inn,  the  Pension  Suisse,  and 

very  comfortable 
15th.  S.  Ambrogio  .     ....    Sleeping-place.    Inn,  la  Vigna,  and  better 

dine  than  to  sleep  at. 

16th.  Susa Dining-place.    Inn,  the  Post-house,  and  good. 

Lans-le-bourg    ....    Sleeping-place.    Inn,  the  Hotel  Royal. 

17th.  St.  Michel  i Dining-place.    Inn,  the  Hotel  deLondres,  and 

very  comfortable. 
Grande  Maison .    .    .    .    Sleeping-place.    This  is  a  single  house;  and,! 

though  Aiery  small,  clean  and  comfortable. 
Being  the  Post-house,  it  is  provided  with  good 
coach-houses. 
18th.  Maltaverna  ....        Dining-place.    Inn,  the  Post-house,  and  very 

comfortable. 

Chambe>y Sleeping-place.    Inn,  the  Hotel  dupet it  Paris, 

and  good. 
19th.  Pont-de-Beauvoisin  .    .    Dining-place.    Inn,  the  Post-house,  and  a  good 

place  to  dine  at;  but    the  bed-rooms  are 
damp.  (■) 
L>%  Tour-du-Pin    .    .    .    Sleeping-place.     Inn,  Hotel  du  Cholat,  and 

tolerably  good. 
20th.  St.  Laurent-des- Mures  .    Dining-place.     Inn,  Hotel  des  Quatre]  Fon- 
taines ;  very  clean,  but  the  larder  is  not  well 
supplied. 

Lyon Sleeping-piace.    Inn,  Hotel  du  Pare,  and  very 

comfortable. 

21st.   Villefranche Dining-place.  Inn,  Hotel  duFaucon,  and  good. 

Maison  Blanche     .    .    .    Sleeping-place.   Inn,  Hotel  deBourgogne,  and 

remarkably  clean  and  comfortable. 

22d.   St.  Albin Dining-place.     Inn,  the  Hotel  de  Vancienne 

Poste  ;  small,  but  clean. 

Tournus Sleeping-place.  Inn,  le  Sauvage,  and  tolerably 

good. 
23d.   Chalons  sur-Saone .    .    .    Dining-place.     Inn,  the  Trois  Faisans,  and 

very  comfortable. 

La  Rochepot Sleeping-place.      Inn,  the  Post-house;  small, 

but  comfortable. 

24th.  Amay Dining-place.    Inn,  the  Post-house,  and  good 

Saulieu Sleeping-place.   Inn,  the  Post-house,  and  good. 

25th.  Rouvray    ......    Dining-place.     Inn,  the  Hotel  de  Vancienne 

Poste,  and  very  comfortable;  it  is  kept  by 
the  children  of  the  late  Postmaster. 
Vermanton    ......    Sleeping-place.  Inn,  la  Madeleine,  and  so  bad, 

that  it  ought  to  be  avoided. 
26th.  Auxerre Dining-place.    Inn,  Hotel  de  Beaune,  and  re- 
markably comfortable. 

Joigny Sleeping-place.     Inn,  the  Cinq  Mineurs,  and 

very  comfortable.  ,  , 

27th.  Sens Dining-place.  Inn,  VEcu,  and  very  comfortable. 

Fossard ".    Sleeping-place.    Inn,  I'Hotel  de  la  Poste,  and 

very  comfortable. 

(•)  There  is  now  a  new  landlord,  who  is  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  dampness  in  the 
bed  rooms. 
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Days. 

28th.  Melun Dining-place.     Inn,  the  Hotel  de  France,  and 

remarkably  comfortable. 

Montgeron Sleeping-place.     Inn,  Hotel  de  la  Chasse,  and 

good. 

29th.  Paris Dining-place.   Inn,  Hotel  de  Hungerford,  Rue 

Caumartin,No.  31.  Clean, quiet,and  cookery 
good. 

30th.  Beaumont Dining-place.     Inn,  le  Paon,  and    tolerably 

good. 

Noailles Sleeping-place.    Inn,  Hotel  de  Calais;  small, 

but  clean. 
3lst.  Marseille-sur-V  Oise    .    .    Dining-place.  Inn,  the  Epee  deF  ranee  /small, 

but  clean, 

Poix Sleeping-place.   Inn,  Hotel  du  Berceau  d'or; 

clean  and  comfortable,  but  no  lock-up  coach- 
house. 
32d.   Abbeville Dining-place.     Inn,  the  Bull's  Head,  and  re- 
markably comfortable. 
Bernay Sleeping-place.     Inn,  the  Post-house,  and  re- 
markably comfortable. 

33d.    Montreuil Dining-place.  Inn, Hoteldela Courde France, 

and  good. 

Samer -.    .    Sleeping-place.    Inn,  the  Te'te  de  Boeuf,  and 

very  comfortable. 

34th.  Boulogne Dining-place.    Inn,  the  Hotel  du  Nord,  and 

remarkably  comfortable. 

Calais Sleeping-place.    Inn,  the  Hotel  Royal,  kept  by 

Roberts,  and  remarkably  comfortable. 


During  thesummer  of  1831,  the  road 
rom  Rome  to  Ronciglione  was  in  excel- 
ent  condition  ;  thence  to  Viterbo  per- 
fectly good;  and  between  Viterbo  and 
Radicofani  good,  except  the  bed  of  the 
;orrent,  which  is  always  rough.  From 
Radicofani  to  Genoa  the  whole  of  the 
•oad  was  excellent ;  and  from  Genoa  to 
Turin  equally  so.  At  Genoa  it  was  ne- 
cessary, in  1831,  for  Travellers  going  to 
Turin  and  Paris,  to  have  their  passports 
iiamined  and  signed  at  the  Police- 
)flice ;  for  which  the  fees  demanded 
vere  about  five  francs.  It  was  likewise 
lecessary  to  have  the  signature  of  the 
?rench  Consul  at  Turin,  which  costs 
lothing.  From  Turin  to  Lans-le-bourg 
he  road  was  excellent;  and  equally  so 
o  Pont-de-Beauvoisin:  from  that  town 
o  La  Tour-du-Pin  the  road  was  good, 
hough  hilly :  and  thence  to  Lyon  ex- 
;ellent;  from  Lyon  to  Villefranche  the 
scent  is  somewhat  rapid ;  but  the  road 
vas  good  all  the  way  to  Chalons,  a  piece 
»f  rough  pave  on  approaching  that  town 
incepted.  From  Chalons  toChissey  the 
oad  was  good :  and  thence,  by  La 
tochepot  and  Arnay  to  Saulieu,  very 


good,  it  being  now  a  post-road,  which 
was  not  the  case  formerly.  From  Sau- 
lieu to  Avallon,  and  about  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  latter  town,  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  road ; 
but  nearLucy-le-Bois  improvements  are 
still  needful.  From  Lucy-le-Bois  to 
Melun  the  road  was  good  (a  few  pieces 
of  rough  pave  excepted) ;  this  would 
not,  however,  have  been  the  case  in 
winter;  and  from  Melun  to  the  pretty 
village  of  Montgeron,  the  road  was 
rough  even  during  summer.  Mont- 
geron is  only  five  leagues  distant  from 
Paris,  to  which  Metropolis  a  new  ap- 
proach has  been  lately  made,  by  means 
of  a  handsome  iron  Bridge,  called  the 
Pont  d'lvry;  and  Travellers  who  cross 
this  Bridge,  and  go  through  Ivry  to 
Paris,  save  a  full  hour. 

From  Rome  to  Calais,  including  the 
passage  of  Mont-Cenis,  a  drag-chain  is 
unnecessary  for  any  carriage  not  im- 
moderately loaded  :  and  at  the  present 
moment  the  most  profitable  money  for 
a  Traveller  going  en  voiturin,  to  take 
from  Rome*  is  Spanish  dollars;  which 
persons  passing  through  Genoa  to  Paris 
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should  convert  into  French  iive-franc 
pieces  at  Genoa.  (■) 

As  Travellers  may  derive  benefit  from 
knowing  what  was  the  state  of  the  roads 
in  France  and  Italy  during  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1833,  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  Author's  journey  from 
Calais  to  Naples  at  that  period,  by  the 
last-mentioned  Route,  is  subjoined : 
and  it  may  likewise  be  useful  to  inform 
Travellers  that  the  Inns  specified  in  the 
last-mentioned  Route  were  those  she 
stopped  at  in  1835,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Albergo  del  Moro,  now  the  Post- 
house  at  Castel-Fiorentino,  where  she 
dined,  on  her  way  from  Ponte  d'Era  to 
Siena.  11  Moro,  at  Castel-Fiorentino, 
is  a  new  Inn,  which  contains  several 
good  bed-rooms  furnished  with  clean 
beds.  The  larder  also  is  usually  well 
furnished  ;  and  here  may  be  had  an  ex- 
cellent white  wine,  served  in  peculiarly- 
shaped  flasks,  with  necks  of  an  extra- 
ordinary length.  This  wine  is  supposed 
to  be  so  salutary  that  medicines  through- 
out Tuscany  are  commonly  administer- 
ed in  it. 

The  Author  set  out  from  London  for 
Calais  on  the  29th  of  January  1833,  and 
learnt,  from  dear-bought  experience, 
that  Travellers  should  not  trust  a  Com- 
missionnaire  to  pass  their  luggage 
through  the  Calais  Custom-house,  but 
attend  to  the  business  themselves;  as 
the  Custom-house  officers  in  that  Port 
were,  during  the  year  1833,  unjustifi- 
ably rigorous,  seizing  Ladies'  dresses, 
although  cut  out  and  made  up,  the  im- 
mense sleeves  then  worn  excepted. 

The  whole  Road  from  Calais  through 
Beauvais  to  Paris  was,  during  the  winter 
and  early  part  of  spring,  1833,  in  very 
bad  condition  ;  and  between  Paris  and 
Mongeron,  almost  impassable;  owing 
to  deep  ruts  and  overpowering  quanti- 
ties of  mud.    Through  Melun  to  Lyon 

(■)  Spanish  dollars  are  usually  current  for 
nearly  their  full  value  between  Rome  and 
Genoa :  where  they  pass  for  rive  lire  and  six 
soldi  of  that  Town,  but  not  of  the  Sardinian 
kingdom  in  general.  Twenty  soldi  of  Genoa 
make  one  lira  of  Genoa.  Twenty-four  soldi 
are  required  to  make  a  Sardinian  lira. 
Spanish  dollars  may  usually  be  exchanged 
for  nearly  their  full  value  at  Paris,  but  not 
upon  the  road  between  that  city  and  Genoa. 

pj  While  the  Author  of  this  Work,  in 
March,   1833,  was  directing  her  Servants 
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the  road  was  execrable  as  far  as  Arnay ; 
but  good,  comparatively  speaking,  from 
Saulieu  to  Lyon ;  bad  from  Lyon  to  Pont- 
de-Beauvoisin  ;  but  good  thence  to 
Chambery:  through  the  rest  of  Savo} 
much  less  good  than  usual ;  through  the 
Maurienne,  from  St.  Jean  onward,  thick- 
ly sprinkled  with  snow;— and  from  Mo- 
dane  to  Lans-le-bourg,  on  the  eighth  ol 
March,  almost  impassable,  owing  to  a 
great  fall  of  snow,  and  a  tempestuous 
wind,  justly  denominated,  by  theNatives 
of  the  Alps,  a  Tourmente ;  as  it  lifts  the 
fine  particles  of  frozen  snow  into  the  air, 
and  then  drives  them,  with  terrific  vio- 
lence, into  the  eyes  of  Travellers,  often 
producing  blindness,  and  sometimes 
occasioning  death.  On  the  eighth  and 
ninth  of  March  Cenis  was  impassable  ; 
the  track  from  Lans-le-bourg  on- 
ward being  completely  lost  in  snow; 
but,  on  the  tenth,  the  Courier  passed; 
and  consequently  the  Author  of  this 
Work  ventured  to  put  herself  and  her 
carriage  into  one  traineau,  her  Female 
Servants  into  another,  and  her  luggage, 
pole,  and  wheels,  into  a  third;  and  then, 
by  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  mule  to 
each  traineau,  eight  Cantonniers  to 
support  and  clear  the  way  for  the  carri- 
age, and  others  to  take  care  of  the  ser- 
vants, wheeis,  etc.,  she  was  fortunate 
enough  to  pass  the  Mountain  in  safety ; 
the  only  inconvenience  she  sustained 
being  that  of  having  her  carriage  filled 
by  small  particles  of  frozen  snow  ;  as 
she  was  fearful  of  drawing  up  the  glasses, 
lest  an  overturn  should  occur  ; — for  the 
descent  into  the  Valley  of  San  Niccolo, 
and  that  part  of  the  Gallery  beyond  il 
where  an  avalanche  fell,  some  time 
since,  and  did  serious  mischief,  were 
extremely  dangerous,  notwithstanding 
that  every  possible  care  was  taken  by 
the  Cantonniers.  (»)  The  traineaux 
were  dismissed  at  a  Refuge  near  Mola- 

with  respect  to  the  manner  of  placing  hei 
carriage  (one  of  Elliot's  construction)  in  a 
traineau  at  Lans-le-bourg,  the  Landlord  o! 
the  Hotel  there  introduced  to  her  notice  i 
Female  Peasant,  born  and  bred  at  Lans-le- 
bourg,  and  (according  to  the  certificates  sh? 
produced)  in  her  hundred  and  nineteentt 
year.  Her  countenance  was  pleasing,  auc 
exempt  from  those  deep  furrows  whict 
usually  mark  extreme  old  age ;  her  eyei 
were  expressive,  although  they  had  a  grey- 
ish hue ;  her  voice  was  clear  and  strong ;  hei 
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etlo,  instead  of  being  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Post-house  there;  a  wrong 
neasure;  because  the  Refuge  furnishes 
10  sort  of  lever  for  mounting  carriages. 
The  road  from  the  above-named  Refuge 
o  Susa  was  good  ;  and  IhePassage  of  the 
Mountain,  from  Lans-le-bourg  to  Susa, 
eckoning  a  slop  to  purchase  bread  and 
vine  at  La  Grande  Croix,  and  another 
top  at  the  Refuge,  to  remount  the  car- 
iage,  occupied  nearly  twelve  hours. 

The  Road  from  Susa  to  Turin,  and 
Yom  Turin  to  Genoa, was  good;  though 
lot  so  superb  as  usual :  but  from  Genoa 
o  Sestri,  and  by  the  Rracco  to  Spezia, 
Sarzana,  Carrara,  and  Pisa,  itwas  excel- 
ent,  and  thence  to  Rome  very  good. 

rom  Rome  to  Naples,  likewise,  it  was 
;ood  ;  except  that  part  which  lies  be- 
ween  Capua  and  Naples,  and  to  avoid 
.vhich,  Travellers  have  been  already  ad- 
vised to  go  by  Caserta. 

The  time  employed  by  the  Author  in 
massing  the  Rracco,  with  a  light  English 
)ost-chaise  and  four  horses,  was  as  fol- 
ows;— 

Mounting  to  the  first  Post-house  be- 
yond Sestri,  aided  by  extra  horses, 
bout  two  hours.  Descending  to  Ror- 
jhetto,  about  three  hours. 

Six  miles  may  be  saved  by  going 
traight  from  Pietra  Santa  to  Pisa,  in- 
tead  of  passing  through  Lucca,  and  the 
traight  road  is  perfectly  good. 

With  respect  to  the  roads  of  France, 
hey  have  lately  been  so  much  neglected 
s  to  make  it  advisable  for  persons  tra- 
elling  from  Calais  to  Paris,  during  win- 
er,  to  go  by  way  of  Amiens;  and  like- 
vise  for  persons  travelling  at  the  same 
eason,  from  Paris  to  Lyon,  to  go  by  way 

erson  slim,  but  rather  short ;  and  her  man- 
ler  of  walking  announced  strength  and  ac- 
ivity.  Her  hearing  was  perfect,  and  her 
ye-sight  good;  but  she  complained  very 
auch  of  not  being  able  to  see  quite  so  well 
vith  one  eye  as  with  the  other.    She  said 


ofFontainebleau:  the  road  which  passes 
through  Amiens  being  less  affected  by 
winter  rains  than  that  which  passes 
through  Reauvais ;  and  the  Road  which 
passes  through  Fontainebleau  being, 
at  every  season,  better  than  that 
which  passes  through  Melun. 

It  has  already  been  noticed,  under 
the  article  "Passports,"  that  Travel- 
lers going  from  Paris  into  Tuscany 
must  now  have  their  passports  signed 
by  the  Tuscan  as  well  as  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  at  Paris ;  a  new  regulation. 

ROUTE,  EN  V0ITURIN,  FROM  ROME, 
THROUGH  NICE  AND  MARSEILLE,  TO 
LYON  AND  PARIS. 

See  the  preceding  Route  so  far  as 
Genoa. 

Days. 

1st.  From  Genoa,  sleep-    Savonam 
ing-place   .    .    . 

2d.   Sleeping  place     .    Oneglia. 

3d.    Sleeping-place     .     Vintimiglia. 

4th.  Sleeping-place     .    Nice. 

5th.  Sleeping-place    .    Cannes. 

6lh.  Sleeping-place     .    Flassans. 

7lh.  Sleeping-place    .    Pin. 

8th.  Sleeping-place     .    Marseille. 

9th.  Sleeping-place    .    Saint  Canal. 
10th.  Sleeping-place     .    Avignon. 
11th.  Sleeping-place    .    Montelimart 
12th.  Sleeping-place    .    Valence. 
13lh.  Sleeping-place    .    Vienne. 
14th.  Sleeping-place    .    Lyon. 

From  Lyon  to  Paris,  see  the  preceding 
Route. 

A  drag-chain  is  necessary,  between 
Genoa  and  Nice,  for  every  description 
of  carriage. 

she  had  been  married  four  times  without 
having  any  children  ;  and  added  that 
throughout  her  long  life  Providence  had 
blessed  her  with  uninterrupted  health.  She 
was  living,  and  well,  in  1835. 
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AUSTRIAN  DOMINIONS. 

Passports.— Money  of  the  Imperial  Territories.  -Bankers'  Accounts. — Vienna  Bank-bills  — 
Price  of  Post- h  )res,etc.  in  the  Austrian-German  Dominions.— Most  profitable  Money  Tra- 
vellers can  t  ke  from  Tuscany  toGermany.—  Persons  goingfrom  Tuscany  to  Venice  should 
have  their  Baggage  plumbed  at  Florence.  -Fees  to  Custom-house  Officers  at  Bologna  and 
Venice.— Price  of  Apartments  at  Hotels  in  Venice— of  Dinner -of  a  Gondola.— Wages  of  a 
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No  Foreigner  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
without  exhibiting  a  passport,  signed 
by  an  Austrian  Ambassador.  (') 

MONEY    COINED    IN    THE    IMPERIAL 
TERRITORIES. 

Gold.  Souverain— worth,  in  Austria, 
florins  13,  kreutzers  20,  con- 
vention money. 

Half- souverain  —  florins    6 'A, 
kr.  10. 

Imperial  ducat— florins  4,  kr. 
30. 
Silver.  Imperial  crown— florins  2. 

Imperial  florin— florins  1. 

Half-florin— kr.  30. 

Piece  of  kreutzers  20. 

Ditto  of  kreutzers  10. 

Ditto  of  kreutzers  5. 

Ditto  of  groschen  1— kr.  3. 

Italian  crown — florins  2. 

Italian  half-crown— florins  1. 

Livre  of  Austria— kr.  20. 

Half-livre— kr.  10. 

Quarter  of  a  livre— kr.  5. 
Copper.  Piece  of  kreutzers  6. 

Groschen  1— kr.  3. 

Piece  of  kreutzers  2. 

Kreutzer— worth  deniers  4. 

Half-krcutzer— denicrs  2. 

{<)  Persons  who  1  ravel  with  their  own  car- 
riage in  those  parts  of  Germany  where  the 
roads  are  rough,  and  the  ruts  deep,  should 
bi  careful  to  have  their  axle-trees  precisely 
the  same  length  with  those  of  post-carriages 
belonging  to  the  country. 


Bankers'  accounts  are  kept  through- 
out Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austria  Pro- 
per, in  paper  florins  and  kreutzers. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  good  silver  florin,  and  the 
paper  florin,  which  is  so  much  depre- 
ciated that  five  paper  florins  are  not 
more  than  equal  to  two  good  ones. 
The  good  florin  is  worth  from  twenty- 
four  to  twenty-five  pence  halfpenny 
English  ;  and  hence  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  paper  florin  is  worth  about  nine- 
pence  halfpenny  English.  The  good 
florin  contains  sixty  kreutzers:  and  the 
depreciated  florin  contains  also  sixty 
kreutzers,  equally  depreciated.  (2)  In 
fact,  the  copper  money  has  received  a 
second  depreciation;  so  that  a  piece 
marked  "30  kreutzers"  passes  only  for 
six  paper  kreutzers:  but  there  has  lately 
been  a  new  copper  coinage,  which  is 
current;  and  a  plated  coinage  of  three 
kreutzer  pieces,  with  a  base  silver  coin- 
age of  money,  worth  from  two  to  six 
kreutzers.  There  are  likewise  paper 
notes  of  one,  two,  five,  ten,  twenty,  etc. 
depreciated  florins.  The  silver  coin 
most  in  use  is  the  zwanziger,  circulated 
and  known  by  that  name  even  in  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  Slates;  where  it 
passes  for  twenty  kreutzers.   The  zwan- 

(•)The  above  statement,  with  regard  to 
the  value  of  paper  florins,  etc.  was  perfectly 
correct  during  the  year  1827:  but  whether  it 
still  be  so  or  not,  the  Author  of  this  Work  is 
unable  to  ascertain. 
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tiger  circulates  also  in  Bavaria,  where 
it  passes  for  twenty-four  Bavarian  kreut- 
jers;  and  the  Austrian  florin  in  Bavaria 
passes  for  one  Bavarian  florin  and  twelve 
treutzers. 

PRICE     OF    rOST-IIORSES     IN    TIIE    AUS- 
TRIAN GERMAN  DOMINIONS. 

The  price  of  draught-horses  through- 
Dut  the  Austrian  Dominions,  and  other 
parts  of  Germany,  is  fixed  in  the  dif- 
ferent moneys  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries. 

In  Austria,Bohemia,and  Moravia,  the 
charge  for  each  draughl-horse  was,  in 
1827,  one  paper  florin  per  German  mile, 
)r  two  paper  florins  per  post. 

A  German  post  usually  is  about  two 
ierman  miles:  and  one  German  mile 
s  about  four  English  miles  and  a  half. 

A  German  Postilion,  like  those  of 
"ranee  and  Italy,  expects  more  than  his 
egal  claim ;  and  seems  to  think  he  has 
l  right  to  as  much  per  post  for  himself 
is  Post-masters  charge  per  horse:  in- 
ieed,  if  he  drive  three  horses,  he  ex- 
acts to  receive,  per  post,  one  third 
wore  than  the  price  for  each  horse; 
md  if  he  receive  at  the  rate  of  one  florin 
nd  a  half  per  post,  for  each  of  his 
mrses,  he  will  drive  nearly  as  fast  as  an 
English  postilion. 

The  road-tax  costs  from  ten  to  thirty 
ireutzers  per  post.  Thus  the  expense 
if  travelling  post  in  the  Austrian-Ger- 
nan  dominions  is,  in  English  money, 
bout  seven-pence  or  seven-pence  half- 
enny,  per  English  mile.  The  roads, 
lenerally  speaking,  are  good.  The 
)rice  of  post-horses  varies  from  time  to 
ime. 

The  Post-master  at  Vienna  cannot 
urnish  Post-horses  without  an  Order 
^om  the  Chancery. 

A  carriage  conveying  but  two  persons, 
nd  but  one  trunk,  is  allowed  to  travel 
ith  two  horses  only;   and  carriages 

ith  four  inside  places,  and  two  trunks, 
re  seldom  compelled  to  travel  with 
lore  than  four  horses. 

Persons  who  intend  travelling  from 
ome  through  Florence  to  Venice,  and 
lence  to  Vienna,  or  any  other  part  of 
ermany  under  Austrian  government, 
hould  provide  themselves,  at  Rome, 

ith  as  many  Napoleons  as  they  may  be 
kely  to  want  between  that  city  and  the 
onfines  of  Germany :  and  they  should 
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also  endeavour  to  purchase,  of  the  mo- 
ney-changers at  Florence,  souverains 
and  imperial  sequins  sufficient  for  the 
imperial  Dominions  in  Germany. 

From  the  commencement  of  Saxony 
to  the  town  of  Hamburg,  Napoleons  are 
the  most  profitable  money  for  Tra- 
vellers. 

Persons  goingfromTuscany  to  Venice 
should  have  their  baggage  plumbed  at 
Florence;  whichoperationusuallycosts 
about  five  pauls. 

At  the  gate  of  Bologna  the  Custom- 
house Officers  expect  a  present  of  five 
pauls  per  carriage  ;  and  at  Ferrara,  on 
quitting  the  town,  Travellers  are  ex- 
pected to  make  the  same  present. 

VENICE. 

Good  apartments,  containing  from 
six  to  eight  beds,  cannot  usually  be 
procured, at  any  one  of  the  principal 
Inns,  for  less  than  aNapoleon  per  night. 
Breakfast,  for  masters,  costs  two  francs 
a-head— dinner,  five  francs— and  the 
charge  per  head  for  servants,  by  the 
day,  is  six  francs. 

A  gondola,  with  only  one  Gondo- 
liere,  costs  four  francs  per  day;  and 
contains  in  its  cabin  four  persons;  who 
may  secure  themselves  from  rain,  these 
boats  being  conveniently  fitted  up  with 
awnings,  glasses,  andVenetian  blinds  : 
they  are  likewise  furnished  with  hand- 
some lanterns  at  night. 

The  wages  of  a  Valet- de-place  are 
from  four  to  five  francs  a-day. 

The  articles  best  worth  purchasingat 
Venice  are,  gold  chains,  seals,  etc., 
sold  by  weight,  according  to  the  price 
of  gold— necklaces,  and  other  personal 
ornaments,  made  with  very  small  beads 
of  various  colours— wax  candles — Moka 
coffee— chocolate— books,  and  maps. 

The  Piazza  di  S.  Luca  contains  a  Dis- 
pensary, where  prescriptions  are  made 
up  according  to  the  London  pharmaco- 
poeia. Several  English  patent  medi- 
cines, and  patentanti-altrilion,  may  be 
found  in  this  Dispensary. 

ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  LETTER- 
COURIERS. 

Sunday,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
arrives  the  Courier  from  Padua— at  ten 
arrive  letters  from  Vienna,  Trieste,  etc.; 
Milan,  Verona,  Mantua,  Brescia,  Pied 
mont,    Genoa,    Switzerland,    France, 
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Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Monday,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
arrive  letters  from  Padua,  Vicenza, 
etc. — at  ten  from  Vienna— and  at  four 
in  the  afternoon  from  Milan,  Brescia, 
Verona,  France,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  the 
Tyrol,  Germany,  Ferrara,  the  Eccle- 
siastical State,  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  the  Duchy  of  Modena. 

Tuesday,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
arrive  letters  from  Padua,  Vicenza, 
etc.— and  at  ten,  from  Vienna,  Milan, 
Mantua,  etc.,  and  Tuscany. 

Wednesday,  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, arrive  letters  from  Padua — and  at 
ten  from  Vienna,  Trieste,  Milan,  Ve- 
rona, etc.,  Genoa,  and  Piedmont. 

Thursday,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
arrive  letters  from  Padua  and  Rovigo 
—at  ten,  from  Vienna,  Milan,  Verona, 
etc. ;  France,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Netherlands— and,  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  from  Ferrara, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Slate,  Naples,  and 
Modena. 

Friday,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
arrive  letters  from  Padua— and  at  ten 
from  Vienna,  Trieste,  etc. ;  Milan, Man- 
tua, etc.;  Tuscany,  the  Tyrol,  and 
Germany. 

Saturday,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
arrive  letters  from  Padua— and  at  ten, 
from  Vienna  and  Milan. 

Sunday,  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
go  letters  lor  Vienna,  Mestre,  Treviso, 
etc.;  Trieste,  Milan,  Verona,  Vicenza, 
etc.— and,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  for 
Padua. 

Monday,  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
go  letters  for  Milan,  Padua,  Vicenza, 
Verona,  etc.— and,  at  six  in  the  after- 
noon, for  Vienna,  and  the  intermediate 
cities. 

Tuesday,  at  noon,  go  letters  for  Fer- 
rara, the  Ecclesiastical  State,  Naples, 
and  Modena— at  three  in  the  afternoon 
for  Vienna  and  Milan— and,  at  six  in  the 
afternoon,  for  Padua. 

Wednesday,  at  six  in  the  afternoon, 
go  letters  for  Milan,  Verona,  Mantua, 
Parma,  Piacenza,  Tuscany,  Brescia, 
Bergamo,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Great 
Britain,  the  Netherlands,  the  Tyrol, 
Hamburg  and  Germany, Vienna, Mestre, 
Treviso,  etc.;  Trieste,  and  Padua. 


Thursday,  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
go  letters  for  Vienna,  Milan,  etc.— and, 
at  six  in  the  afternoon,  for  Padua. 

Friday,  at  noon,  go  letters  for  Padua, 
Ferrara,  the  Ecclesiastical  State,Naples, 
and  Modena— of  three  in  the  afternoon 
for  Milan,Vicenza, Verona,  etc.— and,  at 
six  in  the  evening,  'or  Vienna,  Mestre, 
Treviso,  etc.;  and  Trieste. 

Saturday,  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
evening,  go  letters  for  the  Ecclesias- 
tical State,  Naples,  Milan,  Verona,  Man- 
tua,Parma,  Piacenza,  Tuscany,  Brescia, 
Bergamo,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Great 
Britain,  the  Netherlands,  the  Tyrol, 
Hamburg,  and  Germany;  Padua,  Tre- 
viso, Vienna,  and  Trieste. 

The  Post-office  is  always  open  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the 
afternoon;  and,  on  some  days  of  the 
week,  till  a  later  hour. 

MILAN. 

Lodging-houses  in  this  City  are  nu- 
merous, and  not  very  high-priced. 
Hotels  are  expensive.  A  job-carriage 
usually  costs  from  fifteen  to  sixteen 
francs  per  day  ;  and  the  price  of  Fia- 
cres is  the  same  as  at  Paris.  A  Valet- 
de-place,  if  hired  for  a  very  short  time, 
and  expected  to  act  as  a  Cicerone, 
commonly  demands  five  francs  per 
day;  and  the  expense  of  a  good  box, 
large  enough  to  accommodate  four 
persons,  at  La  Scala,  on  Sundays,  sel- 
dom amounts  to  less  than  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  francs,  entrance-money 
inclusive  ;  which  is  one  franc  and  a 
half  per  head;  but,  on  other  days,  a 
box  may  frequently  be  hired  for  ten 
francs.  The  price  per  head  for  admit-! 
tance  to  the  Parterre  is  one  franc  and 
a  hair. 

ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  LETTER- 
COURIERS. 

Sunday,  arrive  letters  from  Switzer- 
land. 

Monday,  from  Genoa,  Great  Britain 
France,  Spain,  Portugal, Turin,  Venice, 
Germany,  and  other  parts  of  northern 
Europe. 

Taesday,  from  Naples,  Rome,  Tus- 
cany, Switzerland,  etc. 

Wednesday,  from  Genoa,  Great  Bri- 
tain, etc.,  as  on  Monday. 

Friday,  from  Genoa,  Great  Britain, 
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etc., as  on  Monday— and  from  Tuscany, 
Home,  Naples,  Venice,  Germany,  other 
jarts  of  northern  Europe,  and  Swilzer- 
and. 

Saturday,  from  Switzerland  and  the 
Netherlands. 

Sunday,  at  eleven  in  the  morning, 
igo  letters  for  Switzerland  and  the  Ne- 
therlands. 

Monday,  at  six  in  the  afternoon,  for 
Venice,  elc— at  nine  in  the  evening 
for  Genoa,  Spain,  etc.— and  at  ten  for 
Turin,  France,  Great  Britain,  etc. 

Tuesday,  at  eleven  in  the  morning, 
for  Switzerland. 

Wednesday,  at  one  in  the  afternoon, 
for  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands — 
ct  six  in  the  afternoon  for  Venice, 
Germany,  and  other  parts  of  northern 
Europe — at  nine  in  the  evening  for 
Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Genoa,  etc. — 
and  at  ten  for  Turin,  France,  Great 
Britain,  etc.,  as  on  Monday. 

Thursday,  for  Switzerland. 

Saturday,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  for 
Genoa,  etc.,  as  on  Monday — and  at  ten 
for  Venice,  Germany,  and  other  parts 
of  northern  Europe;  Florence,  Rome, 
Naples,  Turin,  France,  Great  Britain, 
etc.,  as  on  Wednesday. 

The  Post-office  is  open  every  day  of 
the  week,  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  nine  at  night. 

Diligences  set  out  from  the  Post-of- 
fice every  day  during  summer,  at  three 
o'clock,  a.m.  for  Como;  arriving  there 
at  seven,  a.m.,  in  time  for  the  Steam- 
boat which  starts  for  the  head  of  the 
Lake;  and  going  back  to  Milan  in  the 
afternoon,  immediately  on  the  return 
of  the  Steam-boat.  A  Traveller  who  is 
pressed  for  time  may,  by  the  aid  of  this 
conveyance,  leave  Milan  at  break  of 
day,  enjoy  the  scenery  on  both  sides  of 
the  Lake  of  Como,  and  return  to  Milan 
to  sleep;  thus  accomplishing  the  ex- 
cursion in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

A  Diligence  goes  from  Milan  daily, 
Sundays  and  other  Festivals  excepted, 
at  six  o'clock,  a.m.,  to  Sesto  Calende, 
meeting  there  the  Steam-boat  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore  about  noon  ;  and  return- 
ing to  Milan  about  eight  o'clock,  p.m. 

A  Diligence  likewise  goes  to  Lecco  ; 
whence  starts  another  Steam-boat, 
which  also  navigates  the  Lake  of  Como. 
The  Lecco  Branch  of  this  Lake  merits 
notice. 


VIENNA. 


The  pound-weight  at  Vienna  is  eigh- 
teen ounces ;  and  the  common  mea- 
sure, called  a  braccio,  is  somewhat 
longer  than  that  of  Florence. 

The  Shops  in  this  City  are  richly 
furnished;  and  the  articles  best  worth 
purchasing  seem  to  be  eyder-down, 
black  lace,  furs,  household  linen,  Bo- 
hemian kerseymere,  and  broad  cloth. 

The  usual  price  in  the  parterre  at  the 
Opera-house,  is  one  florin ;  but  upon 
extraordinary  occasions,  two. 

A  Valet- de-place  usually  expects  one 
florin  per  day. 

The  number  of  Fiacres  is  above  six 
hundred  ;  which  are  distributed  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Town  and  Faux- 
burghs;  and  remain  on  theirrespeclive 
stands  from  seven  in  the  morning  till 
ten  at  night :  they  are  good  carriages; 
and  go  into  the  country  as  far  as  Neu- 
sladt,  Presburg,  etc.,  if  required.  There 
being  no  fixed  fares  for  these  carriages, 
it  is  necessary  that  persons  who  hire 
them  should  make  a  bargain  with  the 
drivers  previous  to  setting  out.  By  the 
hour  the  price  usually  is  from  tbirty-six 
to  forty-eight  kreutzers,  good  money. 
Each  Fiacre  is  numbered ;  and  its 
master  is  under  the  control  of  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Police.  Visits  of  eti- 
quette are  not  usually  made  in  Fiacres, 
but  in  Voitures  de  Remise;  of  which 
there  are  three  hundred,  to  be  hired 
per  day,  week,  month,  or  year.  The 
price,  per  day,  is  six  florins;  and  per 
month,  one  hundred  and  fifty  florins, 
beside  a  present  to  the  driver.  Sedan- 
chairs,  amounting  to  about  forty,  are 
numbered,  and  distributed  in  various 
parts  of  the  Town,  for  the  use  of  the 
public.  The  chairmen  wear  a  red  uni- 
form, and  are  forbidden  to  carry  either 
the  Sick  or  the  Dead.  The  fares  are 
not  fixed;  but  for  what  is  called  **  a 
course"  the  usual  price  is  one  florin 
and  30  kreutzers,  good  money.  The 
Chairmen  are  amenable  to  the  Police. 

The  General  Post-office,  situated  at 
the  Wollzeile,  No.  918,  is  open  every 
day  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
twelve;  and  from  half-past  two  till  half- 
past  seven  in  the  evening.  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays  letters  are  received  till 
eight  in  the  evening.  Letters  for  the 
Austrian  States  may  be  franked  or  not, 
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as  the  writer  pleases ;  letters  for  other 
countries  must  be  franked. 

ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  LETTER- 
COURIERS. 

Monday  morning  arrives  the  post 
from  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  Great 
Britain. 

Tuesday  morning  from  Saxony,  and 
the  northern  countries. 

Thursday  morning  from  Italy. 

Saturday  morning  from  Saxony. 

Monday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock, 
the  post  goes  to  Italy. 

Wednesday  evening  to  Saxony  and 
the  northern  countries;  Spain,  France, 
and  Great  Britain. 

Thursday  evening  to  Italy. 

Saturday  evening  to  Spain,  France, 
and  Great  Britain. 

The  Posts  of  the  Imperial  German  Do 
minions  arrive  and  depart  daily. 

Under  the  same  roof  with  the  General 
Post-office  is  that  of  the  Short  Post, 
which  conveys  letters  and  small  packets 
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to  all  parts  of  the  City,  and  its  Suburbs, 
three  times  a-day.  Most  of  the  Tobac- 
conists and  Lottery-office  Keepers  re- 
ceive letters  for  the  Short  Post. 

A  Diligence  sets  out  for  Presburg  at 
eight  o'clock  every  morning;  another, 
for  Italy,  at  half-past  seven  every  Mon- 
day morning;  and  another  for  Prague 
and  Dresden,  at  nine  o'clock  every 
Tuesday  morning.  One  place  in  a 
Vienna  Diligence  costs  a  florin  per  sta- 
tion, and  every  Passenger  is  allowed  to 
carry  fifty  pounds  weight  of  baggage.(' ) 

PRAGUE. 

The  articles  best  worth  purchasing 
here  are,  Silesian  lawns,  table-linen,  Bo- 
hemian lustres,  and  other  kinds  of 
glass. 

The  wages  usually  demanded  by  a 
Valet-de-place  is  thirty-four  kreutzers 
a-day;  and  the  price  of  a  job-carriage 
is  two  florins  and  thirty  kreutzers  a-day. 

There  are  good  Hackney-coaches  in 
this  City. 


(>)  The  Eilwagen  goes  from  Vienna  to  Prague  in  thirty- six  hours. 
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MONEY  OF  SAXONY. 

Thaler,  worth  24  Gute  Groschen,  or 
50  Silver  Groschen,  and  equal  to  about 
hree  English  shillings  and  twopence. 

Piece  marked  "Einen  3  Thaler," 
jqual  to  about  one  English  shilling  and 
)ne  penny. 

Piece  marked  "  Einen  6  Thaler," 
;qual  to  about  sixpence  halfpenny. 

Piece  marked  «'  Einen  12  Thaler," 
;qual  to  about  threepence  farthing. 

Piece  worth  one  Grosche. 

Piece  worth  half  a  Grosche. 

Each  GuteGrosche  (an  imaginary  coin) 
s  estimated  at  something  more  than 
hree  English  halfpence  ;  and  each  sil- 
er  Grosche  is  worth  something  more 
ban  five  farthings. 

Bankers'  accounts  are  kept  both  in 
maginary  and  silver  Groschen. 

Prussian  money  passes  current  every 
vhere  in  Dresden,  except  at  the  Post- 
>ffice. 

>RICE  OF  POST-HORSES,  ETC.  IN  SAXONY. 

For  every  draught-horse  the  charge 
i  ten  groschen  per  mile;  and  every 


postilion,  driving  three  or  four  horses, 
has  a  right  to  ten  groschen.  Couriers, 
whether  travelling  in  a  carriage  or  on 
horseback,  pay  twelve  groschen  a-mile. 
Two  persons,  if  travelling  in  their  own 
carriage,  are  obliged  to  take  three 
horses;  but,  if  travelling  in  a  Post- 
master's carriage,  not  more  than  two 
horses.  The  charge  for  a  Post-master's 
carriage  is  four  groschen  per  mile;  and 
the  charges  for  greasing  wheels  from 
three  to  four  groschen. 

DRESDEN. 

The  pound  weight  of  Dresden  is  six- 
teen ounces;  the  aune,  or  common 
measure,  two  feet;  and  the  foot  twelve 
inches. 

The  best  apartments  in  the  principal 
Hotels  usually  cost  from  four  to  five 
florins  per  day  (one  florin  being  equiva- 
lent to  sixteen  groschen);  and  dinner, 
in  these  Hotels,  is  commonly  charged 
at  a  florin  per  head  ;  though  Travellers 
may  be  tolerably  well  served  at  twelve 
groschen. — Restaurateurs  give  good 
dinners  at  ten  groschen  per  head. 
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The  wages  of  a  Valet-de-place  are  one 
florin  per  day. 

A  job-carriage  for  the  whole  day  costs 
about  three  florins;  for  the  half  day, 
two  florins  and  four  groschen. 

The  price  of  a  Sedan-chair,  in  the  Old 
Town,  is  two  groschen  for  going  to  any 
part  of  it;  and  two  for  returning:  in  the 
New  Town  exactly  double;— and  the 
chairmen  charge  one  grosche  for  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  they  are  kept 
waiting. 

Wine  of  the  country  is  usually  charged 
at  ten  groschen  per  bottle  ;  and  bottled 
beer  at  something  less  than  three  gros- 
chen. 

The  articles  best  worth  purchasing 
in  this  City  are  black  and  while  lace, 
which  may  be  bought  of  the  Lace- 
makers. 

ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF   LETTER- 
COURIERS. 

Sunday  afternoon,  arrive  letters 
from  Vienna,  Prague,  etc.;  and  like- 
wise from  Great  Britain,  France,  Hol- 
land, Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Belgium, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  etc. 

Tuesday  morning,  from  Italy,  the 
Tyrol,  Switzerland,  etc. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  from  Vienna, 
Prague,  etc. 

Thursday  afternoon,  from  Holland, 
Belgium,  Hamburg,  etc. 

Sunday  morning,  at  eight  o'clock, 
the  post  goes  to  Hamburg,  with  letters 
for  Great  Britain,  etc. 

Monday  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock, 
to  Holland  and  Belgium  ;  and  at  six,  to 
Prague,  Vienna,  etc.;  Venice,  Italy  in 
general,  and  Switzerland. 

Wednesday,  at  noon,  to  Holland, 
Denmark,  France,  etc. 

Friday,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  to 
Prague,  Vienna,  etc. 

Letters  must  be  sent  to  the  post  one 
hour,  and  parcels  two  hours,  before  the 
Courier  sets  out.  Letters  for  Great  Bri- 
tain pay  eight  groschen  each. 

Wednesday  morning,  at  eight  o'clock, 
the  Diligence  sets  out  for  Prague  and 
Vienna;  and  Thursday  morning,  at  the 
same  hour,  for  Hamburg.  The  Eil- 
wagen  goes  from  Dresden  to  Leipsic  in 
one  day. 

HAMBURG. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  marks  and  skil- 
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lings:  a  mark  being  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  pence,  English,  according  to 
the  exchange;  and  a  skilling  the  six- 
teenth of  a  mark.  Convention  dollars 
do  not  pass  for  quite  two  florins  at 
Hamburg;  no  money  being  current 
there  but  that  of  Hamburg  and  Den- 
mark. 

The  pound-weight  is  sixteen  ounces. 

Several  of  the  Inns  contain  a  Table- 
d'Hote,  at  which  the  price,  per  head, 
for  dinner,  is  from  twelve  skillings  to 
two  marks. 

Claret  is  good  and  cheap;  being  usu- 
ally sold  at  two  marks  a-bottle. 

Almost  every  article  of  commerce 
may  be  purchased  at  Hamburg;  but, 
though  exempt  from  Port-duties,  things 
in  general  are  dear,  cambric  excepted. 

PRUSSIAN  DOMINIONS. 
MONEY  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Frederic-d'or,  stamped  as  being  5 
Thalers,  but  now  equal  to  53/4- 

Double  Frederic-d'or,  stamped  as  be- 
ing 10  Thalers,  but  now  equal  to  lly2. 
There  is,  however,  a  loss  upon  these 
gold  coins,  if  they  are  carried  out  of 
Prussia. 

Thaler,  worth  24  Gute  Groschen,  or 
30  Silver  Groschen,  and  equal  to  about 
three  English  shillings. 

Piece  marked  "  Einen  3  Thaler," 
equal  to  about  one  English  shilling. 

Piece  marked  "  Einen  6  Thaler," 
equal  to  about  sixpence. 

Piece  marked  "  Einen  12  Thaler," 
equal  to  about  threepence. 

Each  Gute  Grosche  (an  imaginary 
coin)  is  estimated  at  three  English 
halfpence  :  and  each  silver  Groschen  is 
worth  five  farthings. 

Bankers'  accounts  are  kept  both  in 
imaginary  and  silver  Groschen. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES. 

West  Prussia. — The  charge  for  every 
draught-horse,  per  German  mile,  is  12 
Silver  Groschen  and  a  half;  or  10  Gute 
Groschen.  The  Wagenmeister,  or  Su- 
perintendent of  Post-carriages,  receives 
five  Silver  Groschen  per  Post,  or  Sta- 
tion; and  postilions  are  entitled  to  six 
Silver  Groschen  per  mile,  but  usually 
receive  from  eight  to  ten.  The  Chaus- 
see  Geld,  or  road-tax,  is  variable.  This 
charge,  together  with  that  for  post-- 
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lorses  and  the  Wagenmeister,  is  pre- 
ented  to  Travellers  in  a  printed  paper 
it  every  station. 

East  Prussia. — The  charge  for  each 
Iraught-horse  is  ten  Silver  Groschen 
i)er  mile.  Other  charges  are  the  same 
is  in  West  Prussia;  and  the  Wagen- 
neister  being  paid  at  every  Station, 
"ravellers  may  have  their  wheels  greas- 
;d,  or  not,  as  they  please. 

At  Berlin,  one  mile  more  than  the  ac- 
ual  distance  is  charged,  it  being  a  posl- 
oyal. 

A  light  carriage,  containing  only  two 
jlaces,  is  allowed  to  travel  with  only 
wo  horses,  provided  it  convey  hut  two 
)ersons  and  one  trunk  ;(«)  if  it  convey 
hree  persons,  they  must  take  three 
lorses;— and  caleches  conveying  four 
>ersons  must  have  four  horses.  Every 
)erline,  or  carriage  with  four  inside 
)laces,  must  have  four  horses;  and,  if 
t  contain  four  persons,  Ave  horses; 
)ut,  if  it  contain  from  five  to  seven  per- 
ons,  six  horses  are  indispensable: — 
tnd  if,  moreover,  it  be  heavily  charged 
vith  baggage,  Postmasters  are  autho- 
red to  put  on  eight  horses. 

The  price  of  a  Caleche  de  Poste,  fur- 
lished  by  a  Postmaster,  is  six  groschen 
)er  station. 

Postilions  are  obliged  to  drive  one 
ierman  mile  an  hour  on  well-paved 
oads;  one  mile,  in  an  hour  andaquar- 
er,  on  good  roads  not  paved  ;  and  one 
nile,  within  an  hour  and  a  half,  where 
he  road  is  sandy. 

On  quitting  Berlin,  every  Traveller 
hould  have  a  passport  from  Govern- 
ment; which  the  Wagenmeister  com- 
monly procures.  Travellers  should 
ikewise  have  their  trunks  plumbed. 

HESSE. 

Persons  who  travel  post  pay  ten  gros- 
chen per  German  mile  for  every  draught- 
horse;  and  for  Couriers'  horses  twelve 
groschen.  If  the  post  be  from  two  miles 
ind  a  half  to  three  nyles  in  distance, 
-he  postilion  is  entitled  to  eight  gros- 
chen, provided  he  drive  three  or  four 
iiorses;  and  he  is  entitled  to  ten  gros- 
chen, provided  there  be  six  horses.  If 
he  length  of  the  post  be  from  one  mile 
ind  a  haif  to  two  miles  only,  and  the 

(«)  Postmasters areoccasionallyempowcred 
o  put  three  horses,  if  there  be  only  two 


postilion  drive  three  or  four  horses,  he 
is  entitled  to  six  groschen;  and  provid- 
ed there  be  six  horses,  he  is  entitled  to 
eight  groschen. 

The  legal  claim  of  the  Wagenmeister 
at  each  station  is  two  groschen;  and 
the  charge  for  greasing  wheels,  from 
three  to  four  groschen. 

BRUNSWICK. 

Persons  who  travel  post  pay  twelve 
groschen  per  German  mile,  for  every 
draught-horse. 

A  berline  conveying  six  persons,  ser- 
vants inclusive,  together  with  trunks 
not  exceeding  three  quintals  in  weight, 
is  allowed  to  travel  with  only  four 
horses. — A  post-chaise  conveying  four 
persons,  servants  inclusive,  is  allowed 
to  travel  with  only  three  horses ;  and 
if  it  convey  but  three  persons,  it  is  al- 
lowed to  travel  with  only  two  horses. 

HANOVER. 

Persons  who  travel  post  pay  twelve 
groschen  per  German  mile  for  every 
draught-horse. 

A  postilion  who  drives  two  or  three 
horses  is  entitled  to  six  groschen;  if  he 
drive  four  horses,  his  claim  is  eight 
groschen;  and  he  is  entitled  to  sixteen 
groschen,  provided  there  be  six  horses: 
but,  if  a  post  be  uncommonly  long, 
namely,  from  four  to  five  miles  in  dis- 
tance, he  is  entitled  to  seven  groschen, 
provided  he  drive  two  or  three  horses ; 
nine,  if  he  drive  four  horses ;  and  eigh- 
teen, if  there  be  six  horses. 

The  Wagenmeister' s  claim  is  from 
three  to  six  groschen  per  post ;  and  the 
expense  of  greasing  wheels,  from  three 
to  four  groschen. 

In  Hanover,  the  old  Louis  passes  for 
only  four  crowns  and  sixteen  groschen, 
in  paying  either  the  post,  or  the  tolls; 
but  is  current  for  five  crowns  in  paying 
for  grease,  Trinkgeld  (drink-money;, 
and  expenses  at  inns. 

The  roads  in  the  north  of  Germany 
are,  generally  speaking,  bad;  and  the 
melange  of  territories  is  an  obstacle  to 
their  improvement :  moreover,  the  dis- 
tances from  place  to  place  are  not  de- 
termined with  precision;  and,  there- 
fore, Post-masters  sometimes  exact. 

passengers  ;  and  four,  if  there  be  only  three 
passengers. 
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There  is  a  kind  of  carriage,  half  open, 
and  containing  four  persons,  to  which, 
if  it  be  not  encumbered  with  much 
baggage,  Postmasters  have  no  right  to 
put  more  than  two  horses,  except  in  the 
Hanoverian  territories.  This  carriage 
is  called  a  Wienerwagen. 

BAVARIA. 
PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES. 

The  charge  for  every  draught-horse, 
per  post,  is  one  florin  and  fifteen  kreut- 
zers.  A  postilion,  conducting  two 
horses  only,  is  satisfied  with  about  one 
Bavarian  florin  (one  shilling  and  nine- 
pence  English)  per  post;  and  in  the 
Bavarian  territories  there  is  no  road- 
tax. 

On  entering  and  leaving  Munich,  and 
likewise  on  entering  and  leaving  Augs- 
burg, Travellers  pay  one  florin  and 
thirty  kreutzers  per  post. 

TYROL. 
PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES. 

The  charge  for  every  draught-horse, 
per  post,  is  one  florin  and  twelve  kreut- 
zers :  but  the  Bavarian  currency  is 
used;  so  that,  in  fact,  this  charge 
amounts  to  only  one  Austrian  florin. 
The  postilions  are  satisfied  with  the 
same  remuneration  as  Travellers  com- 
monly give  in  Bavaria. 

The  noble  rivers  which  intersect  Ger- 
many render  travelling  by  water  prac- 
ticable and  pleasant;  there  being  on 
many  of  these  rivers  Marktschiffs  (a 
sort  of  Coche  d'eau\  which  travel  re- 
gularly from  city  to  city. 

Private  vessels,  likewise,  may  be  pro- 
cured. 

The  Voyage  from  Frankfort  on  the 
Mein  to  Cologne  is  delightful;  as  is  that 
from  Ratisbon  to  Vienna.  (») 

ROUTE  FROM  HAMBURG  TO  LEIPSIC.(*) 

7  74  Lenzen 

1  'A  Arendsee 

1       Osterburg 

1  7a  St endal—  The  Cathedral  of  St. 

(•)  A  Coche  d'eau  goes  every  Sunday  from 
Ratisbon,  and  arrives  at  Vienna  in  three 
days,  or  three  and  a  half.  The  passage- 
money,  for  a  gentleman  or  lady,  is  a  ducat; 
and  for  a  servant,  a  convention  dollar. 

(»)  The  Route  from  Hamburg  through 
Berlin,  to  Dresden,  is  not  mentioned  under 
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Nicholas  merits  notice, 
Burgstall 
Magdeburg— ThisCity  is  suppose 

to  contain  33,000  inhabitants. 

Best  Hotel,  la  Cour  de  Pruss'e, 

already  mentioned. 
Salze 
Kalbe 

Coethen — Inn,  VOurs. 
Zoerbig 
Landsberg 
Leipzig 


22  %  posts. 

This  Town  is  supposed  to  contain 
33,000  inhabitants.  The  objects  best 
worth  notice  are:  the  Pleissenburg — 
the  Paulinum  —  the  College  of  the 
Princes,  and  the  Red  College—  the 
ancient  Arsenal— the  Hotel  de  Ville 
— the  Cour  d'Auerbac/i,  in  Fair- time — 
the  Exchange— the  College  of  St.  Tho- 
mas—the Manege  —  the  Theatre— the 
Churches  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Tho- 
mas— the  House  which  contains  thirteen 
ceilings  by  Oeser— the  Esplanade — and 
the  Public  Libraries. 

The  Promenades  are  numerous  and 
pleasant.  The  prices  at  the  German 
Theatre  are— for  a  box  in  the  first  row, 
four  crowns;  in  the  second  row,  three 
crowns  ;  in  the  third  row,  eight  bons- 
groschen  ;  and  for  a  place  in  the  par- 
terre, six  bons  groschen;  unless  it  be 
Fair-time,  when  something  more  is 
paid. 

The  three  Fairs  are  held  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Michaelmas  ;  and  at  these 
Fairs  as  many  books  are  said  to  be  sold 
yearly  as  amount  to  500,000  rix-dol- 
lars. 

The  principal  Inns  are,  the  Saxische 
Iiof — the  Preussische  Hof — and  the 
Baierische  Hof.  The  first  is  an  excel- 
lent Hotel,  but  expensive. 

The  price  of  a  front  room,  fuel  inclu- 
sive, at  an  Inn,  is  one  florin  per  day  ; 
and  of  a  back  r^oom,  eight  bons-gros- 
chen— unless  it  be  Fair-time,  when  a 

11  Germany  ; "  because  it  follows  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  Route  from  Florence  to  Ham- 
burg ;  and  the  New  Road  from  Dresden  to 
Prague,  being  comprehended  iu  the  Rout* 
from  Florence  to  Hamburg,  is  consequently 
omitted  under  "  Germany." 
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good  room  cannol  be  obtained  under 
two  crowns.  The  wages  of  a  Valet-de- 
place  are  one  florin  per  day;  unless  it 
be  Fair-time,  when  he  expects  a  crown. 
Job-carriages  and  common  Hacks  may 
always  he  found  before  the  gates  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Grimma. 

Leipsic  will  henceforth  be  memo- 
rable for  having  given  its  name  to  one 
of  the  most  important  modern  battles 
ever  fought  —  a  battle  in  which  near 
half  a  million  of  me'i,  commanded  by 
three  Emperors,  a  King,  and  an  Heir- 
apparent  to  a  throne,  were  engaged 
during  little  less  than  a  hundred  hours 

they  fought  in  a  circle  embracing 
above  fifteen  miles. 

ROUTE  FROM  LEIPSIC  TO   DRESDEN. 

1  V,  Wurzen—  The  Cathedral  here 
merits  notice. 

1  74  Luppe 

2  Klappendorf 
|  1  74  Meissen 

1  72  Dresden 

7  7»  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM   LEIPSIC  THROUGH   GOTHA, 
TO  FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MEIN. 

1  74  Liitzen— Near  this  small  Town  is 
the  spot  on  which  Gustavus 
Adolphus  perished  ;  and  a  stone 
marks  the  spotwhere  the  hero's 
body  was  found: 
Charles  XII.,  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lutzen,  went  to 
visit  the  field  of  battle ;  little 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  treach- 
ery would  soon  destroy  his 
life,  as  it  did  that  of  his  model, 
Gustavus. 

1  Weissenfels  —  The  Castle  here, 
and  its  Church,  merit  notice. 
Inn,  les  Trots  Cygnes. 

1  Naumburg— The  Cathedral  here 
merits  notice.  Best  Inns,  le 
Brochet,  and  le  Cheval  Noir. 
The  wine  of  this  neighbourhood 
resembles  Burgundy. 

1  Eckardtsberg—  Between  Naum- 
burg and  Eckardtsberg  the  road 
traverses  the  mountain  of Kaesen. 

1  7a  Weimar— The  Town  Church  me- 
rits notice.  Best  Inns,  the  Erb 
Prinz ,  and  the  E lephant. 

1  7»  Erfurt— The  Cathedral  here  me- 
rits notice.    The  City  contains 


a    University.     Best    Inn,   the 
Romish  Kaiser. 

1  7»  Gotha— The  inhabitants  of  Gotha 
are  estimated  at  11,000.  The 
Chateau — the  Great  Terrace — 
the  Arsenal— the  Churches  call- 
ed Kloster  and  NeumarktsEir- 
chen — the  English  Garden  — 
the  public  Library,  and  that  of 
the  Sovereign— the  Royal  Col- 
lection of  Paintings,  etc. — and 
the  Gymnasium,  merit  notice. 
Best  Inns,  le  Negre ;  la  Relraite  ; 
le  Grelot  d' Argent,  etc. 
The  road  to  Gotha  is  execrable 
in  wet  weather. 

1  V*  Eisenach— The  Rautenkrantz  is 
the  best  Inn.  The  Castle  of 
Wartburg,  which  stands  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  in  this  vicinity, 
once  served  as  an  asylum  to 
Luther. 
3/4  Marksuhl 

1        Vach 
3/4  But tlar— Irin,  the  Post-house. 

1       Hunefeld 

1  Fulda— This  City  contains  12,000 
inhabitants.  The  objects  best 
worth  notice  are :  the  Chateau — 
the  Cathedral— the  Churches  of 
St.  Boniface  and  St.  Michael— 
the  Convent  of  St.  Sauveur — 
the  Benedictine  and  Franciscan 
Convents— the  Porcelain  Ma- 
nufacture, and  the  Library  be- 
longing to  the  University. 
The  celebrated  Baths  of  Brucke- 
nau  are  near  Fulda.  The  Inn 
called  Zum  Kurfursten  is  re- 
commended by  Travellers.  The 
wine  of  St.  John's  mountain,  in 
this  neighbourhood, isexcellent. 
and  sold  in  sealed  bottles  out  of 
the  Prince  Bishop's  cellar. 
3/4  Neuhof 

1       Schluchtern 

1       Saalmiinster 

1       Gelnhausen — Le  Soleil  is  a  good 
inn. 

1  72  Hanau— A  pretty  Town.   The  Cas- 
tle merits  notice.    Inns  good. 

1       Frankfort 


21  74  posts. 


The  inhabitants  of  Frankfort  are  es- 
timated at  43,000,  beside  near  7000 
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Jews,  jwho  live  detached  from  Ihe  rest 
of  the  people. 

The  objects  best  worth  notice  in  this 
City  are:  the  Cathedral— the  Church 
of  St.  Catherine — the  Convent  des  Pre- 
dicateurs,  containing  a  celebrated  As- 
sumption, by  Albert  Durer — the  Hotel 
de  Ville  —  the  Teutonic  Palace— Ihe 
Exchange — the  Arsenals— the  Hotel- 
Dieu— the  Maison  de  force — the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  Esprit— the  Theatre— and 
the  Bridge, thrown  over  theMein.  The 
ancient  Ramparts  of  this  City  have  been 
converted  into  Shrubberies  and  Pro- 
menades. 

Inns  excellent.  The  Hotel  d'Angle- 
terre,  the  Hotel  Weidenhof,  and  the 
Hotel  de  toutes  les  Russies,  are  espe- 
cially recommended  by  Travellers. 

Frankfort  Fair  is  held  twice  a-year; 
namely,  at  Easter,  and  during  the  latter 
end  of  Summer. 

ROUTE  FROM  LEIPSIC  TO  BRUNSWICK. 

1  74  Groskugel 

1  74  Hall  —  inns,  I'Anneau  d'Or  — 
Prince  Royal  de  Prusse — Lion 
d'Or. 
Among  the  objects  best  worth 
notice  here  are,  the  Cathedral, 
and  the  University. 
Koennirn 


7, 


7a  Aschersleben— The  Church  of  St. 
Etienne— the  Public  School — 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Chateau 
d'Ascanie,  merit  notice. 

1  Quedlinburg— The  Chateau— the 
Library  —  and  the  Promenade, 
called  le  Bruhl,  merit  notice. 

1       Halberstadt 

1  3/4  Rohlum 

2  «/»  Wolfenbiittel 
1  7a  Brunswick 


13  7+  posts. 


Brunswick  is  supposed  to  contain 
28,000  inhabitants.  The  objects  best 
worth  attention  in  this  City  are:  the 
Castle  called  Grauen  Hof — the  new 
Hotel  de  Ville— the  Most-Haus,  in  the 
Square,  before  which  is  an  antique  Sta- 
tue of  a  Lion — the  Buildings  of  the  Ca- 
rolinum — the  Opera-house — the  Cathe- 
dral—the Hospitals  — the  Fountain, 
in  the  Place  de  Hegenmarkt  —  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  contains 
two  good  Pictures— the  Churches  of  St. 


[Ch.  VIII. 

Catherine  and  St.  Andrew  —  the  old] 
Hotel  de  Ville— the  royal  Collection 
of  Natural  History,  Paintings,  etc.—  ' 
and  the  Carolinum  Library. 

Brunswick  is  famous  for  a  sort  of  beer 
called  Mumm. 

Best  Inn,  V Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

At  Wolfenbiittel,  near  this  City,  there 
is  a  valuable  Library;  and  at  the  Cha- 
teau de  Salzdahlum  a  good  collection 
of  Pictures. 

ROUTE  FROM   BRUNSWICK  TO  HANOVER. 


1% 
1 

1  7, 


Peine 
Shude 
Hanover 


4  posts. 

This  City  has  about  19,000  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  the  objects  best  worth  ob- 
servation are:  the  Opera-house  —  the 
Royal  Stables  —  the  Monument  of 
Werlhof,  in  the  public  Cemetery— the 
Monument  of  Leibnitz — Herrnhausent 
a  Royal  Residence,  with  a  Garden  (in 
the  old  French  style)  containing  a  fine 
collection  of  Exotics— Mont- Brillant, 
another  Royal  Garden— and  the  Garden 
which  once  belonged  to  Count  Walmo- 
den,  where  ancient  and  modern  Sculp- 
ture and  some  Paintings  may  be  found. 

Best  Inns  (1829),  V Hotel  de  Monsieur 
Haase,  and  V Hotel  de  Madame  Ahles. 

ROUTE  FROM   HANOVER  TO  GOTTINGEN. 

1  Tiedenwiesen — This  road  is  ex- 
cellent. 

1       Bruggen— Inn,  the  Post-house. 

1  72  Eimbeck 

1  Nordheim — A  famous  Organ  in 
the  parochial  Church. 

1       Gottingen 

5  ya  posts. 


This  City  contains  near  8000  inhabit- 
ants. The  objects  best  worth  notice 
are :  theBuildings  of  the  University— the 
Observatory—  the  Lying-in  Hospital 
—  the  Anatomical  Theatre  —  the  Bo-t 
tanic  Garden — the  Manege,  and  the 
Library,  belonging  to  the  University, 
and  reputed  to  be  the  best  in  Germany. 

Inns,  laCouronne—le Roi  de  Prusse, 
etc. 

The  environs  of  Gottingen  are  in- 
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teresting, 
Hartz. 


especially  the  excursion  to 


ROUTE  FROM   LE1PSIC  TO  DANTZIC. 


Miles. 
3 
3 


3 

2% 
2 


'A 


4 

2  7; 
3 'A 
3V4 
3 


2 'A 
3 

2 'A 

a 'A 
i 

4 

3V4 
3  3/4 

2  3/4 
3 'A 

3  'A 
5 

3  3/4 

3  3/4 

2 'A 


Eilenburg 

Torgau  —  The  principal  Church 
here  contains  the  Tomb  of  Ca- 
therine a  Boria,  Luther's  Wife. 

Herzberg 

Hohenbuckau 

Luckau 

Lubben 

Liberosa 

Miihlrose 

Frankfort  on  the  Oder— This  City 
has  10)000  inhabitants  ;  and 
among  the  objects  best  worth 
notice  are:  the  Churches  of  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Nicholas  —  the 
Chartreuse— the  Hotel  de  Ville 
— the  Casernes— the  Hotel-Dieu 
— the  Bridge— the  Monument  of 
Prince  Leopold  of  Brunswick, 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Oder, 
by  attempting  to  save  the  lives 
of  others— and  the  Monument 
of  Kleist,  the  Poet. 

There  is  a  University  here :  and 
among  the  best  Inns  are,  le  Lion 
d'Or ;  les  Trois  Couronnes,  and 
I'Aigle  d'Or. 

Custrin— Inns,  le  Cerfd'Or,  etc. 

Neudamm 

Soldi n 

Pyritz 

Stargard— The  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
in  this  Town,  merits  notice.  The 
best  Inn  is  les  Trois  Couronnes, 
near  the  Post-house. 

Massow 

Neugard 

Plaihe 

Pinnow 

Romahn 

Cberlin 

Cbeslin 

Pankenin 

Schlave 

Stolpe— Famous  for  the  amber 
found  in  its  vicinity. 

Lupow 

Go  dent au 

Neustadt 

Katz 

Dantzi" 


87  3/+  miles. 


This  City  contains  near  40,000  inha- 
bitants; and  among  the  objects  best 
worth  notice  are :  the  Exchange— {he 
Cathedral,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
churches  in  Europe — the  Lutheran  Col- 
lege—Wit  Hotel  de  Ft  We— the  Cour  des 
Nobles— the  Arsenal— and  the  Junker- 
Garten. 

Inns,  la  Maison  Anglaise—les  Trois 
Negres,  etc. 

ROUTE  FROM  FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MEJN 
TO  BERLIN. 


Miles. 

2 

Hanau 

3 

Gelnhausen 

2 

Saalmilnster  —  Inn,    the    Post- 

house,  and  clean. 

2 

Schlichtern 

2 

Neuhof 

17. 

Fuld 

2 

Hunefeld 

2 

Putlach 

17, 

Vacha 

2 

Marksuhl 

17a 

Eisenach 

3  7. 

Gotha  — The   Riesen   is   recom- 

mended by  Travellers  as  a  good 

Inn,  where  the  charges  are  rea- 

sonable. 

3 

Erfurt 

3 

Weimar 

3 

Eskersberg 

2  7, 

Naumburg 

2 

Weissenfels 

2 

Lutzen 

2 

Leipzig— The  Inns  at  Leipsic  have 

been  already  named. 

2  7, 

Delitsch 

2 

Bitter  f eld 

4  3/4 

Wittenberg  —  Midway    between 

Bitterfeld  and  Wittenberg  is  a 

Post-house, where  the  horses  are 

changed.     Best  Inn  at  Witten- 

berg, the  Wein  Trabe,  already 

named. 

2 

Kroppstadt 

2  7, 

Treuenbritzen 

2  74 

Belitz 

2  3/4 

Potsdam— Inns,  the  Einsiedler, 

and   the   Stadt   Rom,   already 

named.— The  whole  of  this  Road 

is  excellent. 

4 

Berlin 

65  74  miles. 
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ROUTE  FROM  BERLIN,  BY  HALBERSTADT, 
MINDEN,  BIELEFELD,  MUNSTER,  WE- 
SEL,  AND  EMMERICK,  TO  AMSTERDAM. 

1       Zehlendorf 
1       Potsdam 
1  'A  Grosscreutz 

1  Brandenburg 

2  Genthin 
1  3/4  Burg 

1  3/4  Magdeburg 

1  Vs  Egeln 

1  7/«  Halberstadt 

1  7s  £«% 

1       Rimbek 

1  7>  Beinun 

1  'A  Nettlingen 

i  78  Hildesheim 

1  74  EZze 

1  '/a  Hohnsen 

1  74  Hesse-Oldendorf 

1  74  Buckdeburg 

V8  Min den 
1       Behme 

3/3  Herfort 
1       Bielefeld 
1       Brockhagen 
1  7/8  Warensdorf 
1  3X  Munster 
1  74  Appelhulsen 
1       Dulmen 
1  3/4  Tushaus 

V8  Schmerbeck 
1       Wesel 
1  7a  jRees 
1       Emmerick 

7a  £^en 

1  'A  Arnheim— The  posts  of  Holland 

begin  here. 
3  74  Lantern 

2  74  Amersfort 

3  Naarderi 

2      Amslerdam. 


53/4  posts  of  Prussia. 
107a  posts  of  Holland. 


633A  in  all. 


ROUTE  FROM  FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MEIN 
TO  AUGSBURG. 

1  Hanau  —  Philipsruhe  and  Wil- 
helmsbad,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, merit  notice. 

1       Dettingen— Memorable  for  the 
battle*ofl743. 
3/4  Aschaffenburg—lnn,l'Aigled'or. 


Obernburg 

74  Miltenberg 

Hundheim 

Bischofsheim—\nu,  the  Cerf. 
Mergentheim— Inn,  the  Cerf, 
V4  Blaufelden 

7a  Crailsheim — Famous  for  its  Por- 
celain Manufacture,  and  Mineral 
Waters. 
74  Diinkelsbiihl—The  Church  of  the 
Carmelites,  in  this  Town,  is] 
adorned  with  a  fine  Picture. 
Fremdingen 

Noerdlingen  —  A  Crucifix,  attri- 
buted to  Michael  Angelo,  and  an 
excellent   Painting,   by   Albert 
Durer,    embellish    the    princi- 
pal Church  here.    Inn,  the  Cou- 
ronne. 
7i  Donawert— Inn,  the  Couronne. 
74  Meidengen 
74  Augsburg 


1872  posts. 

Augsburg,  formerly  denominated  Au~ 
gusta  Vindelicorum,  the  largest  City 
in  Swabia,  and  supposed  to  be  the  most 
ancient,  is  seated  between  the  rivers 
Lech  and  Wertach,  and  has  30,000  in- 
habitants. The  objects  best  worth  no- 
tice here  are:  the  Cathedral,  which, 
comprises  twenty-four  chapels,  and  is 
ornamented  with  a  celebrated  Picture 
of  the  Resurrection,  by  Zoll— the  Abbey 
of  St.  Ulric—[he  Church  of  St.  Anne— 
the  Hotel  de  Ville—lhe  Tower  of  Per- 
lach—ihe  Arsenal— the  House  of  Cor- 
rection— the  Gate  called  Einlass — the 
Public  Fountains— some  private  Houses, 
which  contain  antique  paintings  ini 
fresco— and  the  Libraries  belonging  to 
the  Cathedral  and  St.  Ulric's;  the  latter 
of  which  possesses  the  drawings  and 
sketches  of  Albert  Durer. 

Augsburg  exhibits  vestiges  of  Roman 
Antiquities. 

The  Trois  Maures  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  the  best  Inn  ;  the  Agneau 
Blanc,  in  the  Fauxburgh,  likewise  me- 
rits recommendation. 

ROUTE  FROM  AUGSBURG,  TO  CONSTANCE,] 
SCHAFFHAUSEN,  AND  BASLE. 

1  7a  Schwabmiinchen 
1  3A  Mindelheim 

1  7*  Memmingen  —  Inn,    the   Bceuf 
Blanc. 
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1  74  Wurzach 

3/4  Wolfek 
1       Ravensburg 

i  Stadelle— The  first  view  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance  is  enchant- 
ing. 
1  Moersburg — Inn,  the  Ours. 
1  Constance— Travellers  who  pur- 
sue this  route  cross  the  Lake  to 
Constance  ;  and  usually  give,  for 
a  four-oared  boat  large  enough 
to  convey  a  carriage,  from  three 
to  four  florins,  together  with 
about  thirty  krcutzers  to  the 
boatmen  for  drink-money.  The 
Lake  of  Constance,  anciently 
called  Brigantinus,  is  about 
eighteen  leagues  in  length,  five 
in  breadth,  and  chiefly  supplied 
by  the  Rhine.  Between  Moers- 
burg and  Constance,  the  Passage 
is  not  alvvajs  safe;  —  but,  at 
Ueberlingcn,  it  is  shorter,  and 
less  dangerous. 

The  Cathedral  at  Constance  is  a 
fine  edifice;  and  its  doors  merit 
observation. 

The  principal  Inn  is  the  Aigle 
d'or. 

Travellers  should  visit  the  Island 
of  Meinau. 
1  Zell 
'A  Singen— Near  this  place,  on  the 
summit  of  a  rock  originally  vol- 
canic, is  the  Castle  of  Hohent- 
wiel,  which  belongs  to  the  Sove- 
reign of  Wirtemberg,  and  now 
serves  as  a  stale-prison. 
i  Schaffhausen— The  Bridge  here, 
constructed  by  a  common  car- 
penter,named  Grubenman,once 
merited  observation ;  but  the 
ruthless  hand  of  war  has  de- 
stroyed it.  The  Public  Libraries 
deserve  notice. (■) 
About  one  mile  from  Schaff- 
hausen, on  the  way  to  Zurich,  is 
the  celebrated  Fall  of the  Rhine; 
and  Travellers,  who  wish  to  see 
the  terrestrial  rainbows  which 
this  stupendous  Cataract  exhi- 
bits, should  visit  it  before  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning:  going 
from  Schaffhausen  to  the  Castle 
ofLauffen;  and  thence  to  a  small 
summer-house,  the  window  of 


which  presents  a  view  of  the 
Fall,  broken  in  its  course  by  huge 
fragments  of  rocks.  Here  the 
Rhine  divides  itself  into  five  co- 
lumns; two  of  which  are  asto- 
nishingly grand.  The  Traveller 
is  conducted,  in  the  next  place, 
to  a  Gallery  below  the  summer- 
house,  and  close  to  the  largest 
Fall.  Another,  of  inferior  mag- 
nitude, is  seen  from  the  Mill  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

1       Waldshut 

i       Lauffenburg 

1  %  Rheinfelden— -Between  Rheinfel- 
den  and  Basle  is  Augst,  anciently 
Augusta  Rauracorum,  where 
remains  may  be  traced  of  Ro- 
man Antiquities. 

1       Basle 


1772  posts. 

This  is  a  flourishing  commercial  City, 
supposed  to  contain  i  5,000  inhabitants. 
The  objects  best  worth  notice  here  are : 
the  Bridge  thrown  over  the  Rhine — the 
Cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice  which  con- 
tains some  Antiquities,  together  with 
the  Tomb  of  Erasmus— the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  where  there  is  an  apartment 
painted  by  Holbein,  who  was  a  native 
of  Basle— Fragments  of  the  Dance  of 
Death,  supposed  to  have  been  done  by 
a  pupil  of  Holbein,  and  preserved  in  the 
Public  Library;  which  is  embellished 
with  Paintings  by  Holbein,  Antiquities, 
Natural  History,  etc.  Basle  contains  a 
University;  and  among  the  best  Inns 
are,  the  Trois  Rois,  and  la  Cigogne. 

ROUTE  FROM  AUGSBURG  TO  RATISBON. 

1  7a  Aichach— The  ruins  of  the  two 
Castles  of  Wittelsbach,  from 
which  family  descend  the  Princes 
of  Bavaria,  render  this  small 
town  remarkable. 

1       Schrobenhausen 

1       Poernbach 

1       Geisenfeld 

1  74  Neustadt 

1  74  Saal 

1  74  Ratisbon 

8  74  posts. 


CO  Inn,  I'Hdtel  <lu  Faucon  d'Or. 
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Ratisbon  is  seated  on  the  Danube, 
and  contains  about20,000inhabitants. 
The  objects  best  worth  notice  in  this 
City  are,  its  ancient  Bridge,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  in  length— the  Ca- 
thedral—Ihe  Abbey  of  St.  Emmeran— 
the  Hotel  de  Ville—and  the  Library  of 
the  Prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis,  which 
is  open  to  the  public  Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays,  from  ten  till  twelve 
in  the  morning,  and  from  two  till  five 
in  the  afternoon.  Persons  who  wish  to 
see  it  on  other  days  must  apply  to  the 
Librarian.  The  Town  Library— and 
the  Library  and  Cabinet  of  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Emmeran,  merit  attention. 

Inns,  la  Croix  d'or,  VAgneau  Blanc, 
etc. 

ROUTE  FROM  RATISBON  TO  BAREUTH. 

1  72  Stanholtz 

1  'A  Schwandorff 

1  'A  Amberg 

1       Hambach 

1  'A  Kirchen-Tumbach 

1       Creissen 

1       Bareuth 

9  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  BAREUTH  TO  LEIPSIC. 

1       Bcrneck 
1       Moenchberg 
1       Hoff 
1  'A  Plauen 
1  'A  Reichenbach 
1       Zwickau 
1  'A  Goesnitz 
1  'A  Pima 
1  'A  Leipzig 


11  'A  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  KATISBON  TO  MUNICH. 

1       Eglofsheim 

1       Buchhausen 

1       Ergolspach 

1  TA  Landshut— The  objects  best  worth 
notice  in  this  Town  are,  the  Go- 
thic Tower  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Martin— the  Church 
of  St.  Job  —  and  the  ancient 
Chateau.  lnns,le  Soleild'Or; 
le  Coq  Noir;  and  la  Grappe. 

1       Moosburg 

1      Freysing— The  objects  besl  worth 


notice  in  this  Town  are,  the  Ca\ 
thedral — IheBenedictineChurcfa 
—  the  Chapel  and  Cupola  of  StA 
Peter's  —  and  the  Benedictine 
Lyceum. 

Principal  Inns,  la  Charrue,  and 
les  Sept  Glands 
1  'A  G arching 
3A  Munich 

8  V4  posts 

Munich,  the  Capital   of    Bavaria,  is 
sealed  on  the  Iser  ;  and  contains  above] 
40,000  inhabitants.     The  Royal  Resi- 
dence in  this  elegant  City,  though  un-i 
promising  on  the  outside,  ismagnifi-, 
cent  within;  and  the  collection  of  Mi- , 
niature  Pictures  in  this  Palace  ;    the 
Tapestry  representing  the  exploits  of 
Otho  de  Wittelsback;  the  Great  Stair- 1 
case;    the  Chapel,  which   contains  a! 
painting  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo,  j 
together  with  the  Altar  used  by  the  un- 1 
fortunate   Mary,    Queen  of  Scotland, 
during  her  imprisonment,  and  a  parti- 
cularly fine  Organ,  all  merit  notice. 

The  Munich  Gallery  of  Paintings  is 
in  the  splendid  building  Pinacoiheca ; 
it  comprises  near  a  thousand  produc- i 
tions  of  eminent  masters;  among  which 
are— a  Portrait  of  flbert  Durer,  by  him- 
self—ditto of  Raphael— ditto  of  Holbein 
— Raphael's  is  the  celebrated  picture 
concerning  which  an  ambiguous  sen- 
tence occurs  in  Vasari— Christ  bearing 
his  Cross,  by  Albert  Durer !— a  Pieta  by 
DaniellodaVolterra!— aFemaleFigure, 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci!— the  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents— and  a  Lion-hunt,  both 
by  Rubens — portraits,   by  Rubens,  of 
himself,  his  first  Wife,  etc.— the  Defeat 
of  the  Rebel  Angels— the  Feast  of  Sile- 
nus— Christ,  the  Magdalene,  David,  etc. 
—and  a  Group  of  Children  with  a  Gar- 
land ;  all  by  Rubens.— Exquisite  Works 
by  Vandyck;  particularly  two  whole- 
length  Portraits  of  a  Burgo-master  and 
his  Wife!— the  Portrait  of  Schneiders, 
likewise   by  Vandyck  — and   his  own 
portrait,  by  himself— little  Fruit-sellers, 
byMurillo! — and  a  Woman  examining 
a  Child's  head,  by  the  same  master!— 
two  pictures  of  the  Holy  Family,  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo !— the  same  subject,  by 
Giulio   Romano— and  ditto,  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto— a  Holy  Family,  by  Raphael, 
in  his  early  manner— an  EcceHomo,  by 
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Corrcggio  !— Cupid,  bj  the  same  master 
I— St.  Agnes  with  the  Lamb,  by  Carlo 
bolci!  —  Four  very  fine  Portraits  by 
Velasquez— fine  Portraits,  by  Titian — 
The  Holy  Family,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
— Hercules  Furens,  by  Domenichino — 
Hercules  and  Omphale,  by  the  same 
master— a  Portrait,  by  Garofolo  — the 
Madonna  and  Infant  Saviour,  by  the 
same  master  ;  and  several  Paintings 
from  Designs  by  Michael  Angelo. 

The  Royal  Glyptotheca,  among  vari- 
ous specimens   of  ancient   Sculpture, 
I  Icon  tains  the  celebrated  Bai  berini  i"  aim, 
land  the  Statues  found  at  ;Egina,  in  the 
\Mare  JEgeum,  and  restored  by  Thor- 
Iwaldsen.     They  are  supposed  to  have 
!  originally  ornamented  the  Pediment  of 
■the  Temple  of  Jupiter   Panhellenius  ; 
nod  all   represent   Warriors,  one   Fe- 
Imale  Figure  excepted.    These  Statues 
jform  an  interesting  link  in  the  chain  of 
lancient  Sculpture  :  as  they  are  superior 
■  o  the  Egyptian  style,  though  inferior 
I to  that  of  the  most  eminent  productions 
■of  Greece.     They  were  brought  from 
l/Egina  to  Rome  above  fourteen  years 
Isince;  at  which  period  it  was  conjec- 
jlured  that  they  once  belonged  to  the 
IPediment  of  a  Temple  dedicated  to  Mi- 
nerva. They  were  only  thirteen  in  num- 
Jper  when  exhibited  in  Thorwaldsen's 
■studio  :  but  now,  fifteen  Statues  of  the 
^Egina  School  are  shown  in  the  Glypto- 
theca at  Munich,  as  having  been  dug 
>ut  of  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Panhellenius,  which   stood  at  the 
iistance  of  about  twentystadia  from  the 
Town  of  iEgina,  and  was  particularly 
celebrated  for  containing  the  wooden 
statues  of  Damia  and  Auxesia,  taken  by 

[he  yEginetae  from  the  Epidaurians. 
9ausanias  mentions,  among  the  Temples 
it  iEgina,thoseof  Jupiter  Panhellenius, 
kpollo,  Diana,  Bacchus,  iEsculapius, 
nd  Hecate:  but  as  he  does  not  name 
ny  noted  Temple  of  Minerva,  we  have 
eason  to  conclude  that  the  Statues  in 
uestion  originally  belonged  to  the  Edi- 
ce  amidst  the  ruins  of  which  they  were 
ound. 

The  Gallery  containing  Pictures  of 
he  old  German  and  Dutch  Schools  is 
t  Schleisheim,  a  Royal  Villa  near  the 
lily ;  but  the  best  of  these  productions 
ill  shortly  be  united  with  the  Pictures 
t  Munich.  The  Last  Judgment,  by  lin- 
ens—the  Crucifixion,  by  Tintoretto — 


several  Gigantic  Paintings,  by  Weenix, 
in  his  best  style— the  Holy  Family,  by 
Correggio,  and  a  curious  set  of  Paint- 
ings, by  Teniers,  representing  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Brussels  Gallery,  with  copies 
of  the  Pictures  there,  in  his  time,  are 
now  at  Schleisheim. 

The  Picture-Gallery  of  the  Duke  of 
Leuchtenberg  may  be  seen  by  Travel- 
lers on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from 
ten  in  the  morning  till  twelve,  and 
though  small  contains  first-rate  pro- 
ductions. 

Other  objects  worthy  notice  are :  the 
Treasury,  which  contains  magnificent 
Jewels — the  Collectionof  Carved  Ivory 
— the  new  Theatre — the  Paintings  in 
the  Church  of  Notre-Dame — the  Church 
of  the  Theatins,  adorned  with  a  good 
Picture  by  Sandrat,  representing  the 
Plague  at  Naples— the  Church  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  which  contains  good  Pic- 
tures—the Libraries  of  the  King,  the 
Theatins,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  Royal  Cabinets. 

The  best  Inn  is  le  C erf  d' Or,  kept  by 
the  Cook  of  the  late  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nois,  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg.  The  prices 
at  this  Inn  are  reasonable,  and  the 
Table  d'Hote  is  excellently  served. 
Other  Inns  are :  VAigle,  Noir ;  la  Croix 
d'Or,  etc. 

The  Promenades  in  the  vicinity  of 
Munich  are  pleasant ;  and  the  Royal 
Villa  of  Nymphenburg,  near  the  City, 
merits  observation. 

Doctor  Fucks,  a  skilful  Physician,  re- 
sided at  Munich  in  the  year  1827. 

ROUTE  BY  A  CROSS-ROAD  FROM  MUNICH 
TO  INNSPRUCK. 

1  74  Stralsach 

1       Hobikischers 

1  74  Tegernsee— To  Tegernsee  this  is 
a  regular  post-road,  and  very 
good.  Tegernsee,  embellished 
with  a  beautiful  Lake,  contains 
a  Royal  Villa  (formerly  a  Domi* 
nican  Convent),  on  which  the 
late  King  of  Bavaria  expended 
from  three  to  four  millions  of 
florins ;  intending  it  for  the  re- 
sidence of  his  Widow.  The 
Hotel,  situated  on  the  margin  of 
the  Lake,  is  the  Traiteur's 
House,  which  furnishes  clean 
beds. 
At  Tegernsee  Travellers   should 
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make  an  agreement  with  the 
Post-master  for  conveying  them 
toAckenthal ;  and  (in  case  of  there 
being  no  horses  in  that  village) 
to  Schwatz. 

Ackenthal — The  Inn  here  is  clean, 
and  the  larder  well  provided. 
Schwatz— Hence  tojnnspruck  is  a 
regular  post-road:  and  theCross- 
road  between  Schwatz  and  Te- 
gernsee  cannot  be  called  a  bad 
one.  The  Scenery  is  exquisite  ; 
especially  where  the  road  (cut 
out  of  a  rock)  winds  along  the 
margin  of  Ihe  Lake. 
Volders 

Innspruck— This  Route  from  Mu- 
nich to  Innspruck  is  consider- 
ably nearer  than  the  great  Post- 
road;  it  being  three  very  short 
posts  from  Tegernsee  to  Schwatz. 


8'A  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  INNSPRUCK  TO  MUNICH. 

2       See  f eld 

1  74  Mittenwald 

1  7a  Walchensee 

1  7a  Benedictbeuern 
1 3/i  Wolfratshausen 

2  Munich 

10  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  RATISBON  TO  PRAGUE. 

74  Kirn 

Nietenau 

Neukirchen 
Vf  Roez 

Waldmunchen 

Elentsch 

Teinitz 

Stankau 

Slaab 

Pilsen— Inn,  la  Croix  d'or* 

Rochizau 

Mauth 

Czernowitz 

Zditz 

Beraun 

Duschnig 

Prague 


17  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  VIENNA,  THROUGH  RATIS- 
BON AND  BRUSSELS,  TO  OSTEND. 

1  Burkhardsdorf—k  post  and  a  half 
are  charged  by  the  Postmaster; 
— and  one  paper  florin  is  paid 

.         for  the  order  for  post-horses. 

1  Sighardskirchen— The  Inn  is  to- 
lerably good. 

1  7a  Parschling 

1       St.  Poelten 

1  7a  Moelk—k  small  country  Inn,— 
but  clean. 

The  Benedictine  Monastery  here, 
a  spacious  and  magnificently 
placed  edifice,  contains  a  ce- 
lebrated Madonna,  by  Albert 
Durer;  and  a  fine  picture,  by 
Rubens,  of  the  Angels  announc- 
ing to  the  Magdalene  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  Saviour. 

1  7a  Kemmelsbach 

1  7a  Amstetten 

1       Stremberg 

1       Enns 

1  7a  Lintz  — The  last  post  in  Lower 
Austria.     This  Town   contains 
16,000  inhabitants.    Best  Inn, 
the  Liond'Or.    The  women  of 
Lintz  are  celebrated  for  their 
beauty. 
1  7a  Efferding— The  first  post  of  Up- 
per Austria. 
1  7a  Bayerbach 
1       Sigharding 
1       S char  ding 

1  Passau— A  fine  Town.    The  Ca- 

thedral and  its  Organ,  the  Chd- 
teau,  the  Library  de  Lamberg, 
and  the  Prospect  from  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Convent  of  Mariahilf, 
deserve  attention.  inn,  the  Aigle 
Noir. 

2  Vilzhofen 
2  74  Plat  ling 

1  Straubing— The  CollegiateChurch 
and  the  Carmelite  Convent,' 
which  contains  the  Tomb  of 
Duke  Albert,  merit  notice;  as 
does  the  Abbey  of  Ober-Altaich, 
which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Straub- 
ing. 

1  7»  Pfader 

1  7a  Ratisbon 

1  7»  Schambach 

1        Teiswang 

1       Theiningen 

1       Postbauer 
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1       Feucht 

1  Nuremberg— ThisCity  has  30,000 
inhabitants;— and  the  objects 
best  worth  notice  are:  the  Ca- 
thedral, dedicated  to  St.  Lau- 
rence, and  adorned  with  beau- 
tiful painted  glass— the  Chapel 
of  St.  Anne— the  Church  of  St. 
C7a«re,which  contains  a  painting 
upon  glass,  executed  in  1278 — 
the  Chapel  de  Mendel,  in  which 
there  are  several  good  Pictures 
—  the  Chapel  of  Holzschouhe- 
rienne  du  Saint  Sepulchre— the 
Imperial  Chateau,  embellished 
with  valuable  Pictures;  and  lor 
showing  which  the  Custode  ex- 
pects a  florin— the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  likewise  embellished  with 
good  Pictures;  for  showing 
which  the  Custode  expects  two 
kopfstucks — the  Bridges  —  the 
Arsenal,  which  contains  two 
Cannon  dated  1499— and  the 
Copper-Mills.  Inns,  the  Cheval 
Rouge,  etc. 

1       Farnbach 

1  74  Emskirc'icn 

1  Langenfeld— The  Post-house  here 
is  a  good  Inn. 

1  74  Bossenheim 

1       Kitzengen 

1  Wurtzburg— The  road  from  Nu- 
remberg hither  is  excellent. 
Wurtzburg  contains  17,000  in- 
habitants. The  objects  best 
worth  notice  are:  the  Chateau, 
remarkable  for  its  Staircase — 
the  Citadel,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  an  ancient  Temple — 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary— the  Ca- 
thedral— the  Great  Hospital— 
the  Picture-Gallery  belonging 
to  the  Prince  Bishop,  containing 
a  Magdalene  by  Fesel— and  the 
Library  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Inns,  the  Com?'  de  Ba- 
viere,  the  Cygne,  etc.  The  most 
celebrated  wines  of  Franconia 
grow  near  Wurtzburg,  viz.  the 
V  in  de  Lieste,  the  Vin  de  Stein, 
called  Vin  du  St.  Esprit,  and  the 
Vin  de  Calmus. 

i       Rosbrunn 

1  7a  Esselbach 

1       Rohrbrunn 
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Aschaffenbury 

Dettingen 

Hanau 

Frankfort  on  the  Mein 

Koznigstein 

Wiergts 

Limburg 

Walnerod 

Freylingen 

Gulroth 

Weyersbusch 

Uketot 

Siegburg 

Cologne— This  City,  founded  by 
Marcus  Agrippa,  is  supposed  to 
contain  above  sixty-eight  thou- 
sand Inhabitants,  though,  but  a 
few  years  since,  the  number  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  forty- 
seven  thousand.  Its  best  Inns, 
in  1832,  were,  the  C our  Impe- 
riale,  and  the  Rheinberg,  facing 
the  river.  The  Cathedral,  begun 
in  1248,  was  never  finished; 
and,  in  1800,  it  became  a  re- 
ceptacle for  corn  :  its  Choir  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. Rubens  was  born  at 
Cologne,  in  the  House  numbered 
10,  and  situated  in  the  Rue  de 
Tival.  Mary  de'  Medici  died  in 
the  same  House ;  and,  according 
to  report,  in  the  same  room. 
Rubens  enriched  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  where  he  was  baptised, 
with  an  Altar-piece  representing 
the  Crucifixion  of  that  Apostle; 
at  the  back  of  which  picture  is  a 
Copy,  painted  while  the  Original 
was  in  the  Louvre,  and  now  com- 
monly shown  instead  of  the  Ori- 
ginal; which,  however,  the  Sa- 
cristan will,  for  a  trifling  gra- 
tuity, exhibit,— it  being  made  to 
turn  on  a  pivot. 

Cologne  is  paved  with  basalt. (•) 

Bergheim 

Linnig 

Gang  el  t 

Reckem 

Jong  em 

StTrond 

Tirlemont 

Louvain— The  inhabitants  of  this 

Town  are  supposed  to  amount 
to  near  20,000.     One   of  the 


(>)  Steamers,  as  already  mentioned,  ply  between  Cologne  and  Rotterdam. 
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principal  Inns  is, 

Cologne. 
Cortenberg 
Brussels 
Asche 
Alost 
Quadrecht 
Gand 
Alteren 
Bruges 
Ostende 
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the  Hotel  de  Bear,  and  the  Town  of  Frank- 

fort. 

1       Wertufflen 

1       Ossendorf 

1       Lichtenau 

1  Paderborn— The  Cathedral  here, 
and  the  University,  merit  notice. 
The  source  of  the  river  Pader  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  Town.  Inn, 
the  Post-house. 

1  'A  Nieukirchen 

2  Warensdorf 
1  'A  Munster 


Packets  go  every  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
weather  permitting,  from  Cologne  to 
Ostend. 

Packets  usually  go  twice  a-week  from 
Ostend  to  Harwich. 

Packets  likewise  go  from  Ostend  to 
Margate. 

ROUTE  FROM  FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MEIN, 
THROUGH  CASSEL,  TO  MUNSTER. 

1  'A  Friedberg— Inn, the  TroisEpees. 

i       Butzbach 

1  Giessen— The  University  of  Gies- 
senwas  founded  in  1607.  The 
Library— the  Pcedagogium— the 
Chateau — and  the  Church  of  St. 
Pancrace  merit  notice.  Inns, 
the  Licorne;  the  Lion,  etc. 

1  Marburg— The  Library  belonging 
to  the  University  here  is  a  fine 
one. — The  best  Inn  is  the  Post- 
house. 

1  'A  Holtzdorf 

1  Jessberg— The  Post-house  is  a 
good  Hotel. 

i       Wabern 

1  'A  Cassel — This  City  is  supposed  to 
have  about  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants; and  the  objects  best 
worth  notice  are:  the  Chateau 
— the  Palace— the  Place  de  Fre- 
deric, and  the  Statue  by  which 
it  is  adorned— the  Arsenal— the 
Roman  Catholic  Church— the  Re- 
formed Church— and  the  Statue 
of  the  Landgrave,  Charles— the 
Opera-house — the  Museum  Fre- 
dericien— and  the  Pictures  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting. 
The  principal  Inns  are,  the  Black 

(0  One  carolin  is  twenty-four  francs. 


18'A  posts. 

This  City  contains  above  20,000  in- 
habitants; and  the  Ghurch  of  St.  Lam- 
bert—the  Palace — the  Cathedral— and 
the  Chapel  of  Bernard  de  Galen,  merit 
notice.    Inns,  the  Empereur,  etc. 

VOYAGE  ON  THE  RHINE  FROM  MAYENCB 
TO  COBLENTZ. 

Packet-boats  go  daily  from  Mayence 
and  Cassel,  to  Coblentz ;  and  the  fare  is 
six  francs :  but  persons  who  hire  a  yacht 
to  themselves,  which  is  the  most 
pleasant  mode  of  going,  usually  pay 
from  four  to  five  carolins;(l)  and  are 
conveyed  to  Cologne  for  the  latter  sum, 
if  they  do  not  stop  at  Coblentz.  (*)  Per- 
sons who  embark  at  Eltvill,  or  Wallauf, 
may  procure  a  yacht  for  three  louis- 
d'ors,  or  three  and  a  half  at  the  utmost, 
and  these  boats  being  furnished  with 
kitchen  utensils  and  beds,  Travellers 
may  dine  and  sleep  on  board,  if  they 
wish  it.  When  the  wind  is  contrary, 
two  days  are  occupied  in  going  from 
Cassel  to  Coblentz,  or  Thal-Ehrenbreit- 
stein;  and  two  days  and  a  half  in  re- 
turning. 

Persons  who  make  this  excursion 
should  leave  Mayence  about  three  in 
the  afternoon,  and  go  either  to  Wal- 
lauf, or  Eltvill,  where  the  Inns  are 
good,  especially  the  Rose  at  Eltvill. 
The  time  occupied  in  going  from  May- 
ence to  Eltvill  is  about  two  hours.  Next 
morning,  a  short  time  before  sun-rise, 
travellers  should  walk  to  Johannisberg; 
and,  from  the  Balcony  of  the  Castle 
there,  contemplate  the  view:  thence 
proceeding  to  embark  at  Langenwinkel, 

(a)  The  Rudesheim  boatmen  are  supposed 
to  be  the  best  on  the  Rhine. 
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'or  Geisenheim.  The  time  occupied  in 
joiiiii  is  about  an  hour;  and  at  the  lat- 
er place  it  is  advisable  to  disembark 
ind  visit  Neiderwald,a  garden  belong- 
ng  to  the  Count  d'Ostein,  and  embel- 
ished  with  lovely  prospects.  From 
5eisenheim  to  St.  Gouer  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  going  is  about  four  hours. 
This  Town  stands  in  a  delightful  posi- 
ion,  and  contains  a  good  Inn,  where 
Travellers  should  sleep,  rising  at  five 
)'clock  the  next  morning,  to  reach 
^oblentz  before  noon.  Here  are  good 
tlotels.  The  Town  is  situated  at  the 
onfluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Mo- 
;elle;  and  the  objects  most  worthy  of 
ittention  are,  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
St.  Castor,  and  the  Fori  of  Ehrenbreit- 
ttein,  originally  a  Roman  work. 

EXCURSION   FROM   GOTTINGEN   TO   THE 
MINES   OF   HARTZ. 

Behind  Kattlenburg  rise  the  first  hills 

hich  belong  to  the  chain  of  the  Hartz. 

Osterode— This  Town  has  4000  inha- 
bitants.— Klausthal-\nn,laCouronne. 
This  Town  contains  10,000  inhabit- 
ing. The  richest  Mines  are  la  Caro- 
line, which  is  105  fathoms  deep;  and 
la  Dorothee,  which  is  102  fathoms 
deep. 

The  Georyestollen  is  a  remarkable 
work. 

The  Ludwiger-Rechenhaus  exhibits  a 
collection  of  all  themachines  employed 
n  the  Mines. 

Two  miles  from  Klauslhal  is  the  an- 
cient imperial  City  of  Goslar;  which  is 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  beer,  called 
\Gose,  of  which  there  are  seven  kinds; 
nd  that  most  esteemed  is  called  Beste 
Krug.  Half  a  league  from  this  City  is 
the  Rammelsberg,  the  most  ancient  of 
he  Mines  of  Hartz. 

On  the  road  leading  from  llsenburg 
o  the  Brocken,  a  lofty  mountain,  not 
ar  from  the  Chateau  de  Stappelnburg, 
s  a  beautiful  prospect;  and  from  the 
iummit  of  the  Brocken  a  plain  is 
discoverable,  which  extends  seventy 
eagues,  and  contains  five  millions  of 
people. 

From  the  Brocken,  Travellers  usually 
go  to  Elbingerode,  in  order  to  see  the 
irotto  called  Bauhmanshoele.  TheSta- 
actites  which  adorn  this  Grotto  are 
jeautiful  and  various;  but  the  objects 
most  interesting  here  are  petrified  hu- 


man bones,  supposed  to  be  antedilu- 
vian. At  St.Andreasburg, in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, was  found  a  piece  of  silver, 
weighing  eighty  pounds. 

The  above-mentioned  excursion  may 
be  easily  accomplished  in  a  fortnight. 

CELEBRATED  GERMAN  BATHS. 
CARLSRAD. 

Carlsbad  contains  about  3,000  inha- 
bitants, and  several  lodging-houses. 
The  price  of  apartments  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  persons  who  fre- 
quent the  Baths:  but  a  good  suite  of 
rooms,  with  several  beds,  seldom  lets 
for  more  than  twenty  florins  a-week. 

Dinner  at  a  Restaurant  usually  costs 
from  eight  to  ten  groschen  a-head.  At 
the  Salle  de  Boheme,  and  the  Salle  de 
Saxe,  breakfast,  either  of  coffee  or  cho- 
colate, costs  about  eighteen  krcutzers. 
For  loading  or  unloading  a  travelling- 
carriage,  the  price  is  a  florin.  To  the 
Valet-de-place  who  goes  round  with 
the  visiting-tickets  of  Itinerants,  when 
they  arrive,  and  when  they  depart,  the 
fee  is  two  florins.  For  reading  the  ga- 
zettes during  the  whole  season,  the 
price  is  two  florins.  The  drawers  of 
water  at  each  spring  expect  from  every 
customer  a  kopfstuck  or  two,  as  a  fare- 
well present;  and  the  waiters  at  the 
Salle  de  Boheme,  and  the  Salle  de  Saxe, 
expect  every  person  whom  they  have 
attended,  to  give  them  at  least  one 
florin  each,  as  a  parting  compliment. 
The  entrance-money  at  the  balls  is  one 
florin  per  head;  and  persons  who  re- 
quire a  physician,  while  they  use  the 
Baths,  commonly  give  him  four  or  five 
ducats  when  his  attendance  ceases. 

The  roads  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
abominable. 

pyrmont. 

The  Pyrmont  season  commences 
about  the  end  of  June.  The  new  lodg- 
ing-house at  the  Baths  is  a  good  one; 
and  the  price  of  each  apartment  is 
marked  over  the  door.  There  are  se- 
veral other  lodging-houses.  Dinner 
costs  from  eight  to  sixteen  groschen 
per  head,  according  to  its  quality ;  and 
the  public  amusements  are  numerous 
and  various. 

SPA. 

The  season  at  Spa  commences  about 
the  end  of  May.    Here  are  lodgings  of 
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all  descriptions,  and  all  prices.  Trai- 
teurs  send  out  good  dinners  at  four 
francs  a-head;  and  persons  who  like  to 
dine  at  a  Table  d'Hote  are  well  served 
for  three  francs  a-head.  Saddle-horses 
cost,  by  the  day,  from  five  to  six  francs 
each. 

Spa,  to  lovers  of  gaiety,  is  pleasant; 
though,  compared  with  many  other 
places  on  the  Continent,  expensive. 

ROUTE  FROM   HANOVER  TO   PYRMONT. 

1  7a  Springe 

1       Hameln—A  strong  place. 

1  Pyrmont— The  Chariot  de  Poste 
goes  from  Hanover  to  Pyrmont 
during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August. 

3y2  posts. 
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Maes  — and  the  Bridge  thrown 
over  that  river,  all  merit  notice. 
Liege  is  embellished  with  a  de- 
lightful Promenade,  called  Co- 
ronmaes :  and  among  the  besf 
Inns  are,  I'Aigle  Noir,  and  la 
Pommeletle. 

From  Liege  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  is 
five  posts  and  a  half,  about; 
three  German  miles;  and  from 
Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Maestricht  is 
nearly  the  same  distance.  Ini 
the  former  Town  the  Cathedral 
(which  contains  the  Tomb  of 
Charlemagne),  and  the  public 
Baths,  are  the  only  objects  ofl 
interest. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  is  provided  with 
several  Hotels.  Le  Grand  Mo- 
narque,  and  the  Hotel  des 
Etrangers,  are  recommended 
by  Travellers. 


ROUTE  FROM  HAMBURG  TO  PYRMONT. 

1       Haarburg. 

iVa  Tostedt 

1  72  Rotenburg 

1       Oltersberg 

1  7a  Breme 

1  7a  Bassum 

1       Barenburq 

1       Ucht 

1  7a  Minden— La  Ville  de  Berlin  is  a 

good  Hotel. 
1       Rinteln  — This  Town  contains  a 

celebrated  University. 
1  7a  Pyrmont 

14  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  BRUSSELS,  THROUGH 
LIEGE,   TO   SPA. 

1 3/4  Cortenberg 

1  '/a  Louvain 

2  74  Tirlemont 
2  74  St.  Trond 
274  Orey 

2  74  Liege— This  City  is  watered  by 
the  Maes,  and  supposed  to  con- 
tain about  50,000  inhabitants: 
its  Citadel  commands  a  magni- 
ficent Prospect;  and  the  Hotel 
de  Ville— the  Fountain  in  the 
Grande  Place— the  Cathedral, 
dedicated  to  Saint  Lambert— 
the  Quay  on  the  banks  of  the 
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12  74  posts. 

German 
miles. 

3   Spa. 

ROUTE  FROM   VIENNA  TO   SALTZBURG. 

1       Burkhardsdorf 

1       Sighardskirchen 

1  7a  Purschling 

1       St.  Poelte'n 

1  7a  Moelk 

1  72  Kemmelsbach 

1  72  Amstetten 

1  7a  Stremberg— Between  Stremberg 
and  the  next  post,  Eus,  the  Hills 
are  very  severe.  Inn  tolerably 
good. 

1  Eus— Between  Eus  and  the  next 
Post,  Kleinmtinchen,  it  is  usual 
to  turn  off  the  great Lintz  Road: 
but  the  Danube  being  very  mag- 
nificent at  Lintz,  Travellers 
would  find  it  worth  while  to  go 
round  by  that  Town ;  which  ex- 
cursion does  not  add  more  than 
three  posts  to  the  journey. 

1  Kleinmunchen  —  Inn    tolerably 

good. 

2  Wels 

1       Lambach 
1  7a  Voeklabruch 
1  'A  Frankenmarkt 
1  7»  Neumarkt 
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i  'A  Saltzburg— The  whole  of  this  road 
is  perfectly  good,  though  hilly  ; 
and  from  Kleinmunchen  to  Saltz- 
burg is  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
drive. 


21  'A  posts. 


The  entrance  to  Saltzburg  is  by  a 
loble  Gateway,  cut  through  a  rock  for 
leara  hundred  yards.  The  situation  of 
he  Town  is  flne ;  and  the  great  square, 
he  Citadel,  some  of  the  Churches,  and 
he  Cemetery,  merit  notice.  The  best 
lotel  is  the  Golden  Ship. 

About  nine  miles  from  Saltzburg  are 
he  Salt-works  of  Hallein  ;  and  the 
Irive  thither  is  beautiful.  Persons  who 
isit  these  Salt-works  ascend  the  moun- 
ain  behind  Hallein  by  an  easy  path, 
fear  the  summit  are  a  small  church 
indafew  cottages;  and  not  far  distant, 
n  the  face  of  a  little  cliff,  is  the  en- 
rance  into  the  mine.  Here  a  light 
coarse  cloak  is  thrown  over  the  dress 
)f  the  Traveller,  who  is  likewise  pre- 
ented  wilh  a  lighted  candle,  and  a 
hick  glove,  for  holding  the  ropes  in 
he  descent.  Thus  equipped,  and  pre- 
:eded  by  a  Miner,  the  Traveller  enters 
he  Mine.  Numberless  passages  of  a 
:onsiderable  length,  and  usually  lined 
ind  roofed  with  rough  timber,  pierce 
he  mountain  in  all  directions.  The 
lescents  are  not  dangerous ;  for  the 
Traveller  lies  down  securely  on  an  in- 
:lined  plank  between  two  smoothly 
ounded  spars,  holding  a  rope,  which 
s  made  fast  both  above  and  below, 
'here  are  at  Hallein  thirty-two  reser- 
oirs,  the  largest  of  which  is  peculiarly 
triking.  In  one  part  of  the  Mine  the 
'raveller  and  Guide  mount  a  sort  of 
wooden  horse  on  wheels,  and  are  drag- 
red  with  great  rapidity,  for  eight  hun- 
ired  yards,  along  a  narrow  passage  in 
he  rock;  whence  they  emerge  at  the 
'Ottomof  the  mountain,  and  find  them- 
elves  in  daylight. 

Bercktesgaden,  and  the  Lake  called 
ibnigsee,orBarthelemi-see,  are  usually 
isited  by  strangers  who  make  any  stay 
t  Saltzburg ;  from  which  place  the 
ormer  is  about  ten  miles  distant,  and 
n  a  direction  that  would  admit  of  its 
■eing  seen  on  the  same  day  as  Hallein. 
.unigsee  is  more  distant.    The  road  to 


this  Lake  is  excellent,  and  the  scenery 
enchanting. 

ROUTE  FROM  VIENNA  TO  SALTZBURG,  BY 
MARIAZELL. 

1  'A  Burhhardsdorf 
1       Sighardskirchen 
1  '/,  Purschling 

1  St.  Pollen 

2  Lilienfeld 

1  Tyrnitz— On  the  first  night  after 
leaving  Vienna,  persons  who 
travel  post  usually  sleep  here. 
The  Baker's,  two  or  three  doors 
beyond  the  Post-house,  is  the 
best  sleeping-place ;  as  the  beds 
are  clean,  and  there  is  a  good 
remise  for  carriages.  After 
quitting  Tyrnitz,  Travellers  are 
obliged  to  take  extra  horses,  in 
order  to  pass  the  mountains  of 
Annaberg,lsachimberg,  and  Jo- 
sephberg. 

1       Annaberg 

1  'A  Mariazell— Travellers  usually  dine 
at  the  Post-house  here ;  and 
while  their  dinner  is  getting 
ready,  visit  the  Church  called 
the  "  Loreto  of  Austria,"  and, 
generally  speaking,  crowded 
with  pilgrims.  Between  Maria- 
zell and  Seewiesen  the  road  is 
hilly,  and  the  Postmaster  at  the 
former  place  should  be  allowed 
to  put  on  the  additional  horses 
required  beyond  Mariazell;  be- 
cause there  is  no  certainty  of 
finding  them  on  the  spot  where 
they  are  wanted.  — On  the  ap- 
proach to  Seewiesen  stands 
Brandhof,  a  house  inhabited  by 
the  Archduke  John,  and  his  left- 
handed  Consort,  the  daughter  of 
the  Postmaster  of  Aussee,  and 
now  Countess  of  Brandhof.  The 
grounds  and  interior  of  the 
house  are  shown  to  Travellers. 
2  Seewiesen 
2  7i  Bruck  on  the  Muhr 

Leoben 

Timersdorf 
»/s  Kalwang 
'A  Geisehorn 

Rottenmann 

Leisen 

Steinach 

Mitterndorf 

Aussee 

55  . 
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Ischel— It  is  advisable  to  sleep  at 
the  Post-house  here,  instead  of 
proceeding  to  the  next  stage, 
St.  Gilgen;  where  the  Hotel  is  a 
very  had  one. 

St.  Gilgen 

Hof 

Saltzburg— Fine  scenery  embel- 
lishes the  road  from  Vienna,  by 
the  Mariazell,  to  Saltzburg ;  and 
carriages  of  all  descriptions  may 
pass  over  it  with  perfect  safety. 


293/4  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  VIENNA  TO  VENICE. 


1 
I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l3A 


3A 


Neudorf 
Gunselsdorf 
Neustadt 
Neukirchen 
Schottwien 
Mbrzzuschlag 
Kreiglach 
Moerzhofen 
Bruck 
Leoben 
Kreutbach 
Kneitenfeld 
Judenburg 
Unzenmark 
Neumarkt 
Friesach 
St.  Viet 
Klagenfurt 
Velden 
Villach 
Arnoldstein 
Tarvis 
Pontebba 
Resciuta 
Ospitaletto 
Callalto 
Udine 
Codroipo 
Pordenon 
Sacile 
Conegliano 
Spresiano 
Treviso 

Mest re— Hence  to  Venice  by  wa- 
ter. 


40  74  posts. 


ROUTE     FROM    VIENNA    TO     CARLSBAD, 
THROUGH  EGRA   AND  ZWODA. 

1       Enzersdorf 
I        Stockerau 


'A  Weikersdorf 

Meisau 

Horn 
7*  Goffritz 

Schwarzenau 
7«  Shrems 
7a  Schwarzbach 
7a  Witting au 
7a  Bud  we  is 

Moldauthein 

Pisek 

Strakonitz 

Horazdiowitz 
7a  Griinberg 

Pilsen 

Miess 

Tschernoschin 

Plan 

Sandau 

Egra 
72  Zwoda 

7a  Carlsbad— There  is  a  nearer  road 
fromViennato  Carlsbad,  through 
Znaim,  Iglau,  and  Prague. 


32  7a  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  VIENNA  TO  BADKN. 


1       Neudorf 

1  Baden— Celebrated  for  its  Mineral 

Waters. 

2  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  VIENNA  TO  PRESBURG. 


Schwachat 
Fischament 
Regelsbrunn 

Deutsch-Altenburg  —The  Fron- 
tier Town  of  Hungary. 
Presburg 


5  posts. 


This  City,  in  time  past  the  Capital  of 
Hungary,  is  not  supposed,  at  the  present 
moment,  to  contain  above  22,000  infl 
habitants ;  though  its  population,  pre! 
vious  to  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment to  Buda,  was  estimated  at 
28,000.  Presburg  is  finely  situated  on' 
an  eminence  overlooking  an  immense 
plain,  watered  by  the  Danube ;  and, 
among  the  objects  best  worth  notice 
here  are:  an  Equestrian  Statue,  by 
Donner,  of  St.  Martin,  which  adorns  the 
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parochial  Church  —  another  Statue  by 

he  same  sculptor,  in  the  Esterhazy 
Chapel — the  Governor's  Palace — the 
Royal  Chancery — the  Theatre — the 
Public  Granaries — the  Caserne — the 
Royal  Chateau — the  Cupola  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Elizabeth— the  Royal  Ca- 

holic  Academy  —  and  the  Lutheran 
Gymnasium.  The  public  amusements 
consist  of  operas,  German  plays,  con- 
certs, and  balls.  Here  are  some  good 
private  Libraries,  and  Cabinets  of  Na- 

ural  History;  together  with  a  celebrat- 
ed collection  of  Wry  Faces. 
The  Chateau  de  Lanschitz,  near  Pres- 

)urg,  is  worth  seeing ;  as  likewise  is  the 
Chateau  d'Esterhazy. 

ROUTE  FROM  DEUTSCH-ALTENBURG  TO 
BELGRADE. 


Kitsee—X  royal  Chateau. 

Rachendorf 

Wieselburg 
7a  Hochstrass—A  post  and  a  half  are 
sometimes  charged  here. 

Raab — The  population  of  this  City 
is  estimated  at  13,000.  Its  Ca- 
thedral is  magnificent. 

Goenyo 

Ais 

Comorn— The  Church,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Jesuits, 
merits  notice. 

Nessmuhl— Celebrated  for  excel- 
lent white  wines. 

Neudorf 

Dorrogh 
7*  Wordschwar 

Ofen,  or  Buda— The  population  of 
Buda,    the   ancient   Sicambria 
(called  by  the  Germans  Ofen),  is 
estimated  at  55,000,  including 
the  Town  of  Pest,  from  which  it 
is  separated  only  by  the  Danube. 
At  Buda,  the  Hungarian  Regalia 
are  kept ;  and  the  Crown  pre- 
sented, in  the  year  1000,  by 
Pope  Sylvester  11.,  to  Stephen,- 
King  of  Hungary,  is  an  imitation 
of  that  which  was  worn  by  the 
Greek    Emperors.      Inns,    the 
Croix  Rlanche,  etc. 
1       Teleney 
1  V,  Ereschin 
1       Adony 
1       Pentele 

1  'A  Foeldwar 

2  Paksch 


Tolnau 

Sekard— Celebrated  for  its  wines ; 
which  are  superior  to  Burgundy. 

Pattaszek 

Sckscoe 

Mohacseh 

Baranyayoar 

Laskafeld— The  frontier  Town  of 
Sclavonia. 

Essek — Vestiges  of  the  ancient 
City  of  Mursa  are  discoverable 
here. 

Verra 

Wukomar 

Oppatowaz 

lllok 

Szuszek 

Peterwaradin 

Carlowitz-  Unterleg 

Poska 

Cserevicz 

Banovze 

Semlin  — This  Town  contains  a 
Health-office,  for  purifying  let- 
ters and  merchandise  which 
come  from  Turkey. 


47  posts. 


From  Semlin  to  Belgrade  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  going  is  about  one  hour  and  a 
half. 

ROUTE  FROM  PRESBURG  TO  KASCHAU 
AND  TOKAY. 

1       Csekles 
1       Sarfoe 

1       Tyrnau— This  Town,  ornamented 
with  nine  large  Towers  and  seve 
ral  Churches,  makes  a  handsome 
figure  at  a  distance.  The  Cathe- 
dral— the  Episcopal  Palace — 
and  the  Academic  des  Nobles, 
merit  notice. 
'A  Freystadtel 
Rippyn 

Nitra-  Tapolcschan 
Nitra-Sambroket 
Westenics 

Baymozs— There  are  Hot  Baths 
in  this  Town. 
Rudno 

Thurotz-Sambroket 
Nolescho 
"A  Rosenberg— The  Mineral  Waters 
and  the  College  here  are  cele- 
brated. 
Pertensdorf 
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1       Okolisna 

1        Wihodna 

1       Lautschburg 

1       Horka 

1  Leutschau— The  Hdtel  de  Ville  is 
a  handsome  building  ;  but  the 
Town  is  ill  supplied  with  water. 

1       Biaczovez 

1  'A  Berthod 

1  Eperies— Finely  situated  and  fa- 
mous for  its  wines. 

1       Lemesch 

1  Kaschau— A  strong  Town.  The 
Governor's  House  is  a  handsome 
building.  The  Baths  ofKaschau 
are  celebrated ;  but  the  air  is 
unhealthy. 

1       Szinne 

1       Willmann 

1  'A  Tallya— Famous  for  its  wines. 

2  Tokay— On  the  Mountain  of  Saint 

The>ese,  and  in  the  Vineyard  of 
Szarwarsch,  grow  the  best  Wines 
of  Tokay,  which,  in  stomach 
complaints,  have  been  found 
particularly  beneficial.  (') 

31  posts. 

Hungary  abounds  in  excellent  fruit, 
beef,  wild-fowl,  and  venison ;  and  the 
wines  are  so  good,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  strong,  that  they  sometimes 
prove  dangerous  to  foreigners. 

In  Gallicia,  and  the  Bukovine,  Travel- 
lers ought  to  carry  provisions  with 
them,  as  little  beside  straw  can  be  pro- 
cured at  the  Inns. 

ROUTE  FROM  VIENNA  TO  TRIESTE. 

1       Neudorf 
1       Gunselsdorf 
1       Neustadt 
1       Neukirchen 
1  'A  Schottwien 
1  7a  Moerzuschlag 
1       Krieglach 
1       Merzhofen 


(')  The  Hungarians  have  eight  sorts  of 
wine  somewhat  similar  in  flavour  toTokay ; 
and  frequently  sold  under  that  name.  The 
best  Tokay  is  seldom  or  never  sold. 

(a)  Idria,  celebrated  for  its  Mine  of  Quick- 
silver, is  only  four  miles  from  Ober-Lay- 
bach.  The  following  account  of  the  Mine 
was  given  to  the  Author  of  this  Work  by  a 
Friend  of  hers. 
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1       Bruck 

1  74  Rottelstein 

1       Peggau 

1  7a  Gratz— This  Town,  the  Capital  of 
Styria,  is  supposed  to  contain 
above  30,000  inhabitants;  and, 
among  the  objects  best  worth 
notice,  are  :  the  Chateau  Impe- 
rial—the  Eglise  de  la  Cour — 
and  the  Church  dedicated  to 
St.  Catherine  —  the  parochial 
Church,  in  which  there  is  a 
Painting  by  Tintoretto— the  Two 
Columns,  and  the  Convent  in 
the  Fauxburgh  of  Muer  —  the 
Lyceum,  and  its  Library — and 
the  Johannwum.  The  Poor- 
house,  which  comprehends  a 
general  hospital,  a  lying-in  hos- 
pital, a  foundling-hospital,  an 
asylum  for  Lunatics,  and  an- 
other for  the  Aged,  is  a  most 
benevolent  and  useful  institu- 
tion. 

The  promenades  in  and  about 
this  Town  are  pleasant. 
Best  Inn,  the  Sun. 

1       Ealsdorf 

1       Lebring 

1       Ehrenhausen 

1  72  Mahrburg— This  is  the  most  po- 
pulous town  in  Styria,  Gratz  ex- 
cepted. 

\  '/*  Feistritz 

1       Gannowitz 

1  7a  Zilly 

2  Franz 

1       S.  Oswald 

1       Podpetsch 

1  7a  Laybach— This  City,  the  Capital 
of  the  Duchy  of  Carniola,Ms  sup- 
posed to  contain  about  11,000 
inhabitants.  The  Cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas, merits 
notice ;  as  does  the  Church  of 
Saint  Peter,  in  the  Fauxburgh. 
Inn,  Le  Sauvage. 

1  7«  Ober-Laybach  (a) 

"  The  ascent  to  Idria  is  very  long,  and  the 
descent  into  the  Town  so  extremely  rapid 
that  it  would  be  desirable  not  to  take  a  hea- 
vily-laden carriage  from  Laybach,  or  Loitch,] 
to  the  Mine;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  take  a] 
light  caleche.  The  first  view  of  Idria  is 
very  picturesque ;  it  is  built  in  a  deeply-sunk 
basin  formed  by  a  circle  of  lofiy  hills,  with 
their  sides  covered  by  woods.    The  town  is 
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1  Loitsh 

2  Adelsberg— There  is  a  celebrated 

Grolto  in  this  Town;  and  an- 
other, called  the  Grotto  of  St. 
Madeleine,  at  a  short  distance. 
Inn,  I'Osteria  Grande. 
The  Lake  of  Zirknitz  is  near 
Adelsberg. 

1       Prawald 

1  7»  Sessana 

1  Trieste!1)— This  is  a  flourishing 
Free  Port,  with  20,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  a  spacious  and  safe 
Harbour.(a) 

35  %  posts. 


The  objects  best  worth  notice  here 

•lean;  a  stream  of  water  runs  through  it, 
and  the  houses  are  all  white-washed.  We 
set  out  on  our  descent  into  the  Mine  on  a 
summer  evening,  about  half  past  six  o'clock. 
The  Entrance  is  in  the  Town.  Visiters  are 
clad  in  the  mining  dress,  and  then  conducted 
down  several  steep  flights  of  stone  steps ; 
four  hundred  of  which  brought  us  to  the 
level  of  the  principal  galleries.  We  were 
then  shown  some  of  the  richest  ore,  a  dull 
and  dark-looking  substance,  which  yields 
Bfty  per  cent.  Hence  we  proceeded  to  an- 
other gallery,  where  we  saw  the  Quick- 
silver in  its  fluid  state  exuding  in  small 
globules  from  the  ore.  This  is  called  Vir- 
gin Silver  ;  though  not  superior  to  that 
produced  by  the  ordinary  process  of  smelt- 
ing. Some  of  it  was  pressed  from  the 
[sides  of  the  vein,  and  collected  into  a  small 
kvide-mouthed  bottle.  We  then  descended 
still  deeper  into  the  Mine,  and  saw  some 
Miners  working.  The  atmosphere  in  this 
blace  was  very  oppressive,  so  that  the  Miners 
could  not  continue  here  a  whole  day.  The 
(extreme  depth  of  the  Mine  is  a  hundred  and 
(eighty  fathom ;  it  is,  however,  still  more 
(remarkable  for  its  extent ;  the  various  pas- 
pages -being  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  nearly  the 
same.  To  see  the  whole  would  take  eight 
hours.  There  are  three  hundred  Minersem- 
ployed  by  the  Austrian  Emperor,  to  whom 


are  :  the  Mole— the  Lazaretti—  the  Ca- 
thedral— the  Greek  Church  —  and  the 
New  Opera-house. 
Inns,  La  Ville  de  Londres,  etc. 

About  20  German  miles  from  Trieste 
is  Pola;  which  Travellers  ought  to  visit, 
on  account  of  its  Amphitheatre  and 
other  antiquities. 

A  Traveller,  who  made  an  excursion 
from  Trieste  to  Pola  in  1828,  found 
the  road  very  good,  and  only  one  of  the 
Inns  uncomfortable. 

Pola  has  been  already  described,  in 
the  former  part  of  this  Work. 

A  Boat  may  be  obtained  at  Trieste  to 
go  by  sea  to  Pola ;  and  the  price  usually 
demanded  is  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
ducats. 

exclusively  the  Mine  belongs,  but  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  work  at  the  same 
time.  The  utmost  which  any  of  these  poor 
creatures  gain,  per  day,  is  twenty-four 
kreutzers ;  and  some  of  them  receive  only 
eight.  Beside  the  Miners,  there  are  two 
hundred  men  employed  in  washing  and 
smelting  the  ore.  Parts  of  this  Mine  are  so 
very  insalubrious  that  the  Miners  cannot 
work  longer  at  a  time  than  one  hour.  The 
prevailing  maladies  they  incur  are  palsy, 
nervous  affections,  and  swellings  of  the 
body.  We  made  our  exit  from  the  Mine  in 
a  bucket,  which  is  raised  by  means  of  a  wa- 
ter-engine. The  bucket  contains  two  per- 
sons attended  by  a  Miner,  who  directs  its 
ascent,  which  is  the  work  of  ten  minutes 
only. 

This  Mine,  according  to  report,  was  dis- 
covered, during  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
the  following  manner.  A  Peasant  who  had 
been  digging  near  its  mouth,  for  sand,  after 
filling  his  basket  endeavoured  to  raise  it ; 
but,  to  his  surprise,  the  weight  baffled  his 
exertions.  On  mention  being  made  of  this 
circumstance,  the  spot  where  he  had  dug 
was  inspected,  and  found  to  contain  a  larpe 
quantity  of  Quicksilver." 

(■)  From  Trieste  to  Fiume,  another  Aus- 
trian Free  Port,  is  a  distance  of  five  posts. 

(*)The  population  of  Trieste  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  18,000  a  few  years  since. 
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EXPENSE   OF    GOING  IN    A   POST-OFFICE 
PACKET  FROM  FALMOUTH  TO  LISBON. 

Every  Cabin-passenger  usually  pays 
for  passage  and  board  (wine,  tea,  and 
sugar  inclusive),  twenty-three  pounds; 
and  every  Steerage-passenger,  fourteen 
pounds.  Female  Servants  pay  as  cabin- 
passengers.  Children,  under  a  twelve- 
month old,  go  free  of  charge;  under 
four  years  old,  they  pay  as  steerage-pas- 
sengers; and  above  that  age,  as  cabin- 
passengers. 

Lisbon  Packets  generally  sail  every 
Saturday;  though  every  Friday  is  the 
time  when  they  are  ordered  to  sail, 
from  April  till  October. 

The  accommodations  on  board  these 
vessels  are  excellent.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, advisable  for  Passengers  to  use 
the  blankets,  sheets,  and  pillows,  be- 
longing to  the  Packet,  but  to  provide 
plenty  of  their  own  ;  and  this  not 
merely  to  secure  themselves  from  cold 
and  other  unpleasant  circumstances 
during  their  voyage,  but  likewise  be- 
cause blankets  and  down-pillows  are 
particularly  needful  at  Lisbon.  Inva- 
lids who  visit  this  City  during  winter 
should  wear  very  warm  clothing,  and 
live  in  an  apartment  which  fronts  the 
south. 

MONEY  OF  PORTUGAL. 

L     S.     d. 

ARee 

10  Rees,  equal  to  a  half-Vin- 

tem 
20  Rees,  equal  to  a  Vintem;  in 

English  money,  about  ..001 
5  Vintems,equaltoaTestoon  0    0    6 
4  Testoons,  equal  to*a  Cru- 
sade of  Exchange     ...  0    2    3 
24  Vintems,  equal  to  a  new 

Crusade  0    2    8 


I.    s.  d. 
10  Testoons,  equal  to  a  Milree 

(1000  Rees) 0    5    7 

48  Testoons,  equal  to  a  Moi- 

doire 17    0 

64  Testoons,  equal  to  a  Jo- 
annes      1  15    9 

Accounts  in  Portugal  are  kept  in 
Rees. 

LISBON. 

Lisbon,  anciently  called  Olisippo, 
and  in  Portuguese  Lisboa,  is  a  flourish- 
ing commercial  City,  seated  near  the 
mouth  of  a  magnilicent  river,  called 
the  Tagus,  or  Tajo,  embellished  by  one 
of  the  finest  Harbours  in  Europe,  and 
supposed  to  contain  200,000  inhabit- 
ants. 

Among  the  objects  best  worth  notice 
in  this  Metropolis  and  its  environs  are : 
the  Royal  Residence  —  the  Exchange 
— the  India-house — the  Arsenal — and 
the  Equestrian  bronze  Statue  of  Jo- 
seph I.;  all  of  which  adorn  the  Praga 
doCommercio — the patriarchate hurch 
— and  that  belonging  to  the  Convent  of 
S.  Roche,  which  comprises  an  Asylum 
for  Foundlings.  In  the  patriarchal 
Church  is  a  Chapel  dedicated  to  S. 
Roche,  and  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  richly-decorated  temples  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  Picture  above 
the  altar  is  a  particularly  well-executed 
Roman  Mosaic;  as  likewise  is  another 
picture  on  the  right  side  of  the  Chapel; 
the  pavement  is  wrought  in  mosaic; 
the  pilasters  are  formed  of  porphyry, 
verde  antique,  lapis-lazuli,  and  other 
preciousmarbles:  the  doorsarebronze, 
beautifully  worked  and  gilt :  the  cande- 
labra and  the  lamps  are  of  solid  silver; 
and  the  altar  is  composed  of  lapis- 
lazuli,  amethysts,  and  gold;  and  orna 
mented  with  a  Scriptural  group  in  Alto- 
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ilievo,(')  which  is  one  entire  block  of 
ilver.  Other  objects  worthy  ofatten- 
ion  in  Lisbon  and  its  environs  are  : 
he  New  Church  —  the  Quays  —  the 
Iqueduct  of  Alcantara,  which  con- 
ists  of  thirty-live  arches;  the  largest 

Being  249  feet  in  width,  and  332  in 
eight.  This  magniGcent  structure, 
)uilt  of  white  marble,  was  erected  by 
lohn  V.— the  Church  and  Convent  of 
Belem,  where  the  Sovereigns  of  Portu- 
gal are  buried— (Belem  exhibits  a  kind 
Df  Gothic  Arabesque  architecture,  un- 
known in  other  parts  of  Europe)— the 
Convent  of  Brancanas,  which  contains 
l  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  finely 
executed— the  Cork  Convent  on  the 
summit  of  Cape  S.  Roche— and  Cintra, 
which  contains  a  good  Inn,  and  ruins 
of  a  Moorish  Palace. 

Cintra  is  deemed  the  best  summer- 
residence  in  the  environs  of  Lisbon; 
but,  during  winter  and  spring  its  exces- 
sive humidity  renders  it  unwhole- 
some.(»)  The  Penka  Verde  at  Cintra  is 
Jsually  visited  by  Travellers. 

Lisbon  possesses  excellent  water, 
;ood  beef,  fish,  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
isses'milk;  but  eligible  lodgings  are 
scarce  and  dear;  and  a  lady  or  gentle- 
nan  can  seldom  board  with  a  Portu- 
guese family  under  seven  shillings,Eng- 
ish  money,  per  day,  lodging  not  in- 
clusive. 

Fire-wood  likewise  is  dear  at  Lisbon. 

The  Garden  belonging  to  the  Convent 
)f  Necessitades,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Juenos-Ayres,  affords  an  agreeable  Pro- 
nenade;  and  the  public  amusements  of 
his  City  are,  the  Italian  Opera,  the  Por- 
uguese  theatre,  bull-fights,  and  assem- 
ilies  at  the  houses  of  the  English  mer- 
chants. 

Among  the  principal  Inns  a  few  years 
since  were  Barnwell's  English  Hotel 
—  Owens' s  Hotel—  O' Keif's  Hotel  — 
V Hotel  Piemontaise  —  and  la  Calcada 
ie.Estrella. 

PRICK  OF  DRAUGHT-HORSES,   ETC. 

Draught-horses,  or   mules,    in   Por- 

(i)  When  Junot  commanded  at  Lisbon, 
his  Alto-rilievo,  together  with  most  of  the 
church-plate  in  the  city,  was  packed  up  for 
Ihe  purpose  of  being  conveyed  to  France; 
but,  owing  to  the  suddenness  and  rapidity 
of  his  retreat,  this  valuable  plunder  was  left 
behind. 


tugal,are  charged  at  eight  testoons  a- 
pair,  per  league.  The  common  mode  of 
travelling  is  en  voiturin;  and  a  caleche 
containing  two  places,  and  drawn  by 
two  mules,  may  usually  be  hired  for 
about  fifteen  francs  a-day,  all  expenses 
included. 

Travellers  going  from  Lisbon  to  any 
other  part  of  Portugal  should  solicit, 
from  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  quarter 
in  which  they  lodge,  a  passport  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  Travellers,  the 
number  of  their  horses,  mules,  and  at- 
tendants; together  with  a  permission  to 
carry  fire-arms. 

Persons  going  to  Spain  must  apply  for 
a  passport  from  the  Spanish  Minister  at 
Lisbon  ;  and  this  passport,  if  presented 
to  Spanish  Custom-house  Officers,  and 
accompanied  by  a  fee,  prevents  any 
examination  of  baggage. 

ROUTE  FROM   LISBON  TO  OPORTO. 

1st  day.  Aiveria  and  Castenheda — 
About  mid-way  is  a  ferry  over 
the  Tagus.  The  road  lies  be- 
tween hedges  of  aloes  and  olives. 

2d  day.  Otta  and  Tagarro  —  A  sandy 
plain,  abounding  with  Indian 
figs. 

3d  day.  Venta— Yentas  are  inns,  esta- 
blished by  order  of  government, 
at  the  distance  of  four  or  five 
Portuguese  miles  from  each 
other.  Government  likewise  re- 
gulates the  charges  at  these 
Inns,  by  a  tariff,  which  is  always 
exposed  to  public  view. 

4th  day.    Alcobaga. 

5th  day.  Leyria— Travellers  may  stop, 
during  this  day's  journey,  at  the 
Convent  of  Batalha,  which  has 
a  fine  Gothic  Church,  with  a 
beautiful  Tower. 

The  road  is  good,  and  the  coun- 
try adorned  with  plantations  of 
olives,  and  forests  of  cork-trees. 

6th  day.  Pombal  and  Pondes  —  Tra- 
vellers should  visit  the  Moorish 
Castle  on  a  hill  near  Pombal. 

7lh  day.    Coimbra  and  Almahada  — 

The  Chapel  of  S.  Roche  is  reported  to  have 
cost  the  Portuguese  nation  a  million  of  cru- 
sades. 

(a)  Many  persons  prefer  Bellas  to  Cintra, 
because  it  is  more  quiet,  and  less  liable  to 
fogs. 
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Coimbra   contains  13,000    in- 
habitants,   and    a    University. 
Here  are  a  Roman  Bridge  and 
Aqueduct,  almost  entire. 
8th  day.   Alberg aria,  Antonio,  Venta, 
and  Villanov a— Travellers,  dur- 
ing this  day's  journey,  pass  two 
rivers,  either  on  bridges  or  in  a 
ferry. 
9th  day.  Oporto— This  City,  the  largest 
in  Portugal,  Lisbon  excepted,  is 
watered  by  the  Douro,  anciently 
the  Durius,  on  which  river  gon- 
dolas, like  those  at  Venice,  are 
used.    Oporto   is   supposed    to 
contain  30,000 inhabitants ;  and 
has  long   been   famed   for  its 
wines,  of  which  it  is  said  to  ex- 
port  yearly    twenty    thousand 
pipes.    The  Quays     here     are 
magnificent. 
Time   employed  in   travelling  from 
Oporto   to  Almeida,  65  hours  —  from 
Oporto  to  Salamanca,  27  hours— from 
Salamanca  to  Valladolid,  36  hours  — 
from  Valladolid  to  Madrid,  by  Segovia 
and  the  Escurial,  50  hours. 

Segovia  is  well  worth  seeing,  on  ac- 
count of  its  Aqueduct,  a  noble  monu- 
ment of  antiquity,  and  in  perfect  pre- 
servation. Some  authors  suppose  it 
was  erected  during  the  reign  of  Trajan : 
but  the  Spaniards  gravely  assert  that  it 
was  the  work  of  Hercules. 

The  Cathedral  at  Segovia  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  edifices  of  its  kind  in 
Spain;  and  theAlcazar,or  Castle,  stands 
beautifully. 

ROUTE  FROM   LISBON  TO  MADRID. 

Leagues. 

3  Aldea-Gallega  —  To  this  place 
Travellers  are  conveyed  on  the 
Tagus,  in  a  large  boat;  but  it  is 
not  prudent  to  set  out  if  the  river 
be  much  agitated. 

5       Canna 

3  Ventas-nuevas— The  road  crosses 

a  brook. 

4  Montemonovo 
3      Arrayolos— The  road  crosses  an- 
other brook. 

3  Venta  del  Duque— From  Aldea- 
Gallega  to  this  place  the  road  is 
tolerably  good. 

3  Estremos 
2       Alceravizas 

4  Elvas  —  This  is  the  last  Town  of 
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Portugal.  Here  Travellers  are 
waited  upon  by  the  Custom- 
house Officers,  and  desired  to 
declare  what  articles  of  com- 
merce and  what  money  they 
carry  with  them;  after  having 
done  which  they  receive  an  al~ 
bara. 

One  mile  from  Elvas  the  road  tra- 
verses a  rivulet,  which  divides 
Portugal  from  Spain. 

3  Badajos—  This  Town,  the  Capital 
of  Estremadura,  is  entered,  on 
the  Portuguese  side,  by  a  bridge 
thrown  over  the  Guadiana,  an- 
ciently called  the  Annas.  Ba- 
dajos is  a  place  of  high  anti- 
quity. 

Here  Travellers  are  liable  to  have 
their  baggage  examined.  The 
road  from  Estremos  hither  is, 
generally  speaking,  bad. 

3       Talavera  del  Arrojo 

2      Lobon 

2      Arrojo  de  San  Servan 

2  Merida— This  Town  was  built  by 
the  Romans,  and  is  entered  on 
the  Portuguese  side  by  a  bridge 
of  sixty-one  arches,  thrown  over 
the  Guadiana.  Here  are  several 
Antiquities,  among  which  is  an 
Equestrian  Statue. 

6       Venta  del  Despoblado 

3  Meajadas 
3       Puerto  de  Santa  Cruz 

3  Truxillo— The  birth-place  of  Pi- 
zarro. 

4  Jarajzejo—One  hour  distant  from 
Jarajzejo  Travellers  are  obliged 
to  descend  from  their  carriages, 
while  they  are  conveyed,  by  the 
assistance  of  oxen,  over  a  steep 
and  rugged  road ;  and  after 
passing  the  river  del  Monte,  on 
a  bridge,  carriages  are  drawn  by 
oxen  up  a  hill,  which  belongs  to 
the  chain  called  Sierra  de  Gua- 
delupc. 

Jarajzejo  contains  considerable 
vestiges  of  Moorish  architec- 
ture. 

2  Las  Casas  del  Puerto  de  Mi- 
ravete 

2  Almaraz  —  Half  an  hour  distant 
from  Almaraz  is  a  bridge  thrown 
over  the  Tagus,  beyond  which 
river  the  road  ascends  a  hill, 
thence    becoming    good,   and 
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continuing  so  the  whole  way  to 

Madrid. 
Navalmoral  —  The  first  Town  of 

New  Castile. 

Calzada  de  Oropesa 
2        Venta 
4       Talavera  de  la  Reyna 

2  Sotocochinos 

3  Bravo 

3       Maqueda 

2  Venta  del  Gallo 

3  Santa  Cruz  del  Retamar 
3       Valmojado 

2       Naval-carnero 

2      Mostoles— Here  stands  a  Church, 

the  inside  of  which  is  completely 

covered  with  gilding. 


Madrid— On  approaching  thisCity 
carriages  are  either  driven 
through  the  Manganares,  or  over 
it  by  the  One  Bridge  of  Segovia. 


100  leagues. 


The  country  between  Badajoz  and 
Madrid  is,  generally  speaking,  uncul- 
tivated, unless  it  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns  and  villages;  and  ex- 
hibits, to  the  left,  a  long  chain  of  moun- 
tains. 

It  is  practicable  so  to  arrange  this 
journey  that  Travellers  may  go  by  S. 
Ildefonso,  the  Escurial,  or  Aranjuez. 


SPAIN. 

Money  of  Spain. —Price  of  Post-horse?,  etc.— Articles  particularly  requisite  for  Travellers  in 
Spain. -Route  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid— Saragossa.— Valencia.— Valladolid— Burgos.— 
Population  of  Madrid.— Objects  best  worth  notice  there.  Literary  Establishments. -Pro- 
menades.—Public  Amusements— Manufactures.— Inns— Environs.— Job-carriages,  Gates, 
and  Streets.— Route  from  Perpignan  to  Barcelona.— Climate  of  Rarcelona— Population.— 
Objects  best  worth  notice. -Inns. -Promenades.— Route  from  Barcelona  to  Saragossa— from 
Madrid  to  Granada.— Alhambra,  and  other  Objects  best  worth  notice  in  the  last-named 
City.— Promenades.- Climate. -Route  from  Madrid  to  Malaga.— Description  of  that  City. 
-Route  from  Madrid  to  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Cadiz,  together  with  a  description  of  the 
three  last-named  Cities.— Post-road  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid. 


VALUE  OF  THE  MOST  CURRENT   SPANISH 
MONEY  IN  FRENCH  FRANCS. 

fr.  cent. 

Doblon 83  63 

Pistole 20  91 

Half-pistole 10  45 

Piastre 5  43 

Realdeaocho 4  35 

Escudo  vellon 2  71 

Realde  aquattre      ....    2  17 

Peseta  Mexicana 1  35 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES,  ETC. 

The  common  charge  per  post  is  from 
ten  to  twelve  reals  for  every  draught- 
horse;  a  post  being  about  two  Spanish 
leagues,  or  three  hours,  in  length.  A 
postilion  cannot  legally  demand  more 
than  two  reals  per  post;  but  expects  a 
peseta, besides  a  dinner,  or  extra  money 
to  provide  one.    For  a  carriage  fur- 


nished by  a  Postmaster,  the  price  is 
four  reals  per  post. 

On  entering  and  on  quilting  Madrid, 
and  every  other  place  where  the  Sove- 
reign resides,  Travellers  pay  a  post- 
royal  ;  which  is  double  the  price  of  a 
common  post. 

The  post  on  great  roads  is  well 
served,  and  the  horses,  when  speed  is 
compatible  with  safety,  go  remarkably 
quick;  but  the  roads  in  Spain  cannot, 
generally  speaking,  be  called  good ; 
though  throughout  the  whole  Signiory 
of  Biscay,  and  in  some  districts  near 
Madrid,  they  are  excellent. 

The  custom  of  taking  journeys  in  a 
Coche  de  Colleras  with  six  mules,  or  a 
Calesa  with  two,  still  predominates; 
but,  for  one  person, a  more  economical 
way  of  travelling  is  to  accompany  the 
Ordinario,  or  to  ride  on  a  Borrico,  at- 
tended by  a  muleteer  on  foot. 
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Voiturins  usually  charge  for  a  calesa 
with  two  mules  and  their  driver,  the 
keep  of  mules  and  muleteer  not  inclu- 
sive, about  fifteen  francs  a-day  ;  or  for 
each  mule,  provender  inclusive,  two 
piastres  a-day. 

The  common  day's  journey  of  a  Voi- 
turin  is  about  eight  Spanish  leagues; 
and  each  of  these  leagues  contains 
3400  geometrical  paces. 

It  is  impossible  to  travel  comfortably 
in  Spain  without  a  Servant  who  under- 
stands the  language ;  because  the  Inns 
are  so  destitute  of  eatables,  that  Tra- 
vellers are  compelled  to  purchase  their 
provisions  in  the  large  towns  through 
which  they  pass;  and  likewise  obliged, 
generally  speaking,  to  have  them  cooked 
by  their  own  servant :  a  pot  for  boiling 
meat,  with  a  cover  and  padlock  to  pre- 
vent theft,  is  therefore  requisite  ;  and 
travelling-beds  in  this  country  are  par- 
ticularly needful. 

Travellers  should  avoid  taking  snuff, 
new  muslins,  or  new  printed  cottons, 
amongst  their  baggage,  as  these  arti- 
cles are  contraband. 

Servants  should  have  fire-arms. (■) 

ROUTE  FROM  BAYONNE  TO  MADRID.(*) 

Leagues. 

Miniundo — A  beautiful  entrance 
to  the  Pyrenees;  and  the  farther 
the  road  advances,  the  more 
picturesque  is  the  scenery. 

St.  Jean  Pie-de-Port — Near  a 
spring  of  remarkably  fine  water, 
between  this  Town  and  Ronces- 
valles,  is  the  spot  which  divides 
France  from  Spain. 

Ronceswlles  —  The  road  from 
Bayonne  hither  being  dangerous 
for  carriages,  it  is  advisable 
either  to  go  on  mules,  or  to  take 
the  road  by  Ostariz,  Annoa, 
Maya,  Berrueta,  Lanz>  and 
Ostiz,  to  Pamplona. 

The  village  of  Roncesvalles  is 
supposed  to  be  the  spot  where 
Charlemagne's  army  was  de- 
feated, when  the  famous  Roland 
lost  his  life. 
i  4      Pamplona — The  Inn  at  Pamplona 

(0  Persons  who  wish  to  travel  expe- 
ditiously in  Spain,  should  ride  on  post-horses. 
Several  saddle-horses  are  kept  at  every  post- 
house. 
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is  in  the  square.    This  town  was! 
anciently  called  Pompelo. 
Otriz 

Jaffala  —  X    good  road,  which 
continues  to  Portacfllo. 
4       Marailla 

3  Valtierra 

4  Cintronigo 

5  Agreda  —  Here  the    baggage  of 
Travellersis  visited  and  plumbed 
by  the  Custom-house  Officers. 

3  '/*  Hinojosa 

4  Zamayon 

3  y»  Almazan  —  Here  the  road  tra- 
verses the  Douro  on  a  stone 
bridge,  near  which  there  is  a 
beautiful  Promenade. 

3  7a  Adradas 

5  Lodares— The  road  passes  over  a 
mountain,  the  summit  of  which 
exhibits 
vated  plain. 

2  y2  Bujarrabal 

2  7a  Torremocha 

3  Almadrones 

2  7»  Grajanejos 

3  Torija 
3       Guadalaxara 
3  7a  Venta  de  Meco 

3  7a  Torrejon  de  Ardos  —  Here  the 
road  crosses  the  Xarama  by  a 
bridge. 

4  Madrid. 


a  large  and  well-culti- 


8274  leagues. 


Many  Travellers  prefer  going  by  Sa- 
ragossa  and  Valencia ;  or  by  Valladolid, 
Burgos,  and  Vittoria. 

Saragossa,  the  Capital  of  Arragon,  is 
seated  on  the  Ebro,  formerly  called  the 
Iberus;  and  has  a  Cathedral  and  a 
Moorish  Tower,  which  merit  notice. 

Valencia,  supposed  to  contain  above 
70,000  inhabitants,  is  delightfully  si- 
tuated in  the  most  fertile  part  of  Spain. 
ItsCathedral,  once  a  Mosque,  is  adorned 
with  fine  paintings.  The  College  of 
Corpus  Christi  contains  a  celebrated 
Picture ;  and  several  of  the  Convents 
and  Monasteries  are  enriched  with  good 
paintings.    The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas 

(»)  Diligences  have  been  lately  established 
to  run  between  Bayonne  and  Madrid. 


iPAlN.  ]  MADRID. 

-the  University,  and  the  Public  Libra- 
ries, merit  notice. 

I  This  City  is  lighted  with  handsome 
amps,  patrolled  by  watchmen,  and  en- 
jpompassed  with  high  walls,  nearly  cir- 
cular. Its  climate  is  so  warm  as  to  be 
(oppressive  during  the  day,  even  in 
Ifvinter.(') 

I  Valladolid,  anciently  called  Pintia, 
contains  a  University;  and  in  the  Do- 
bninican  Church  of  St.  Paul,  two  cele- 
brated Pictures,  by  Cardenas. 
I  Burgos,  the  ancient  Capital  of  Old 
Castile,  is  built  partly  on  the  acclivity 
of  a  mountain,  and  partly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arlangon.  Its  Cathedral,  one  of 
the  finest  Gothic  structures  in  Europe, 
and  some  other  Churches,  merit  no- 
tice. 

Madrid,  anciently  denominated  Man- 
tua, is  supposed  to  contain  upwards  of 
150,000  inhabitants.  It  has  fifteen 
K5ates,  all  composed  of  granite,  and 
most  of  them  handsome  :  its  Streets 
are  clean,  spacious,  well  paved,  and 
well  lighted ;  and  the  entrance  to  this 
City,  through  the  Gate  of  Alcala,  is  very 
magnificent. 

Among  the  objects  which  especially 
deserve  attention  are :  the  Royal  Resi- 
dence, called  the  New  Palace,  which  is 
sumptuously  furnished,  and  adorned 
with  fine  pictures — the  Royal  Cabinet 
of  Natural  History (2) — the  Churches 
of  S.  Isabella— S.  Paschalis—S.  Iso- 
doro—S.  Francesco  de  Sales — and  S. 
Martino — the  Convent  of  Las  Descal- 
zas  Reales,  which  contains  a  fine  col- 
lection of  pictures— the  Church  of  Las 
Calesas—lhe  Royal  Convent  of  S.Phi- 
lip, in  point  of  architecture  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  at  Madrid— the  Domi- 
nican Church— and  the  Bridge,  thrown 
over  the  Manganares. 

This  City  is  enriched  with  a  Univer- 
sity, a  Royal  College  called  Estudios 
Reales,  an  Academy  of  Arts,  and  other 
literary  establishments. 

The  principal  Promenades  are,— the 

(«)  Murviedro,  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Saguntum,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Hannibal,  is  about  four  leagues  distant  from 
Valencia,  and  exhibits  several  Antiquities. 

{*)  Which  contains  ancient  Peruvian  pot- 
lery,  very  like  that  of  Egypt. 

(3)  The  books  in  this  Library  are  placed 
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Prado— a  fine  Street,  called  Alcala— the 
Gardens  of  the  Casa  del  Campo— and 
the  Banks  of  the  Manganares. 

The  Spanish  Theatre,  the  Bull-fights, 
the  Tertullia,  and  the  Refresco  (the 
two  last  being  card-assemblies,  balls, 
concerts,  or  goutes),  are  the  principal 
public  amusements. 

The  Tapestry-Manufacture;  the  Por- 
celain-Manufacture at  Buen  Retiro ;  and 
the  Glass-Manufacture  at  S.  lldefonso, 
merit  notice. 

Several  of  the  Inns  at  Madrid  are 
good— and  one  of  the  best  is  the  Croix 
de  Malthe,  in  the  Alcala. 

Provisions  are  cheap  ;  and  the  com- 
mon table-winesare  thoseof  LaMancha 
and  Valdepenas. 

There  are  no  Hackney-coaches  in  this 
City;  but  Job-carriages  may  be  hired 
by  the  day,  for  eight  or  nine  French 
livres. 

The  objects  best  worth  notice  in  the 
environs  of  Madrid  are :  the  Buen 
Retiro,  which  is  embellished  with  an 
Equestrian  Statue  of  PhilipIV.  by  Pietro 
Tacca— the  Palace  of  Aranjuez,  and 
its  Garden s— the  Palace  of  S.  lldefonso, 
its  Paintings,  Sculpture,  and  Water- 
works—and the  Escurial,  which  is  si- 
tuated about  twentyEnglish  miles  from 
Madrid,  at  the  foot  of  the  Guadarama 
Mountains.  This  Palace,  erected  by 
Philip  II.,  contains  an  immense  collec- 
tion of  Pictures,  some  of  which  are 
classed  among  the  finest  existing;  it  is 
likewise  rich  in  sculpture,  gems,  and 
precious  marbles ;  and  among  its  build- 
ings comprises  a  Church,  splendidly 
ornamented ;  and  a  Cemetery,  called 
the  Pantheon,  where  the  Sovereigns  of 
Spain,  beginning  with  Charles  V.,  are 
buried.— The  Escurial  is  likewise  fur- 
nished with  a  Library,  particularly  rich 
in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Greek  manu- 
scripts.^) 

The  road  from  Madrid  hither  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  country  beautiful. 


with  the  edges  of  the  leaves  outward;  a 
singular  method,  introduced  into  the  Escu- 
rial by  a  learned  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  Casa  Reale,  situated  in  the  Park  of 
the  Escurial,  is  ornamented  with  fine  pic- 
tures. 
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ROUTE  FROM  PERPIGNANTO  BARCELONA. 

3  Bollo  —  Near  Fort  Bellegarde  is 
the  Barrier  between  France  and 
Spain  ;  where  every  Traveller 
must  produce  a  Passport. 
This  road  exhibits  a  fine  view  of 
the  Pyrenees. 

3       Jonquera 

3  Figueras— A  sandy  soil,  and  cork- 
trees. Figueras  is  a  fortified 
Town. 

3  Bascara— The  road  traverses  the 
lofty  mountain  of  Cuessa-Regia, 
the  environs  of  which  are  beau- 
tiful. 

Gerona— Anciently Gerunda.  The 
Cathedral,   and    the    Arabian 
Baths,  merit  notice. 
Mallorquinas 

Hostalrich—Here  Travellers  ford 
a  river,  which,  after  floods,  is 
dangerous. 

2'A  Sans  Seloni 

3       La  Roca 

2'/a  Moncade— The  road  skirts  the 
banks  of  the  sea. 

2  Barcelona— The  hedges  near  this 
City  consist  of  aloes. 


30    leagues. 

Barcelona  —  anciently  denominated 
Barcino,  from  Hamilcar  Barcas,  by 
whom  it  was  built,  — is  a  fine  City, 
charmingly  situated,  in  a  delicious  cli- 
mate, near  the  mouth  of  the  Llobregat ; 
and  supposed  to  contain  111,000  in- 
habitants. Its  Port  and  Mole  are  hand- 
some. The  ruins  of  the  Roman  town, 
and  the  Temple  of  Hercules— the  Ara- 
bian Baths— the  Cathedral,  a  light  and 
elegant  Gothic  edifice— the  Church  of 
S.  Maria—  the  Palace  of  the  Captain- 
General  —  the  Exchange  —  and  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  merit  no- 
tice. The  Hotels  in  this  City  are  good  ; 
the  Streets  are  well  lighted  at  night, 
and  the  Promenades  pleasant  — espe- 
cially those  called  the  Rembla  and  the 
Esplanade.  The  Capuchin  Garden, 
at  Sarria,  is  worthy  of  notice;  and  the 
Villas  near  Barcelona  are  numerous, 
and  well-situated. 

ROUTE  FROM  BARCELONA  TO  SARAGOSSA. 

3       Martorell — Hannibal's  Bridge, 
and    Triumphal  Arch,  render 
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this  Village  remarkable.     The 
present   Bridge,   however,  waJ 
not  erected  by  Hannibal ;  but! 
built  with  the  materials  of  that 
which  he  erected. 
A  fine  and  populous  country. 

2  San  Felix 

3  Piera— Close  to  Piera,  and  insu- 
lated in  the  centre  of  a  plain, 
rises  Montserrat — so  called  from 
the  word  serras,  a  saw;  though  ! 
its  peaks  are  more  like  a  multi- 
tude of  sugar-loaves,  placed  on 
rocks;  which,  including  these 
peaks,  are  above  three  thousand 
feet  in  height.  This  extraordi- 
narily-shaped mountain  displays 
fine  grottos  of  stalactites:  and 
in  its  middle  region  stands  a 
Convent,  where  all  Strangers 
meet  with  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion ;  and  where  Pilgrims,  if 
poor,  whether  men  or  women, 
are  fed  for  three  successive  days, 
whenever  they  visit  theConvent; 
and  if  medical  assistance  be  re- 
quired, they  receive  it  gratui- 
tously. The  Hermitages  of 
Montserrat,  twelve  in  number, 
merit  notice  ;  as  do  the  almost 
endless  variety  of  evergreens, 
and  deciduous  plan  ts,with  which 
the  mountain  abounds. 

Near  the  Town  of  Cardona  is  a 
lofty  Hill,  consistingof  one  block 
of  Gemmae  salt,  with  which  can- 
dlesticks, boxes,  etc.,  are  made; 
and  this  substance  is  transpa- 
rent, like  rock  crystal. 
3  Jgualada  —  The  road  traverses 
the  river  Noya  three  times.  The 
Inn  at  Igualada  is  a  good  one. 

3  Santa  Maria 
8       Cervera— This  Town  is  situated 

in  a  charming  valley,  and  con- 
tains a  University. 
2  Tarraga  —  A  good  Inn.  The 
price  of  provisions,  and  of  the 
"  Ruido  di  Casa,  is  fixed  at 
every  inn  by  the  Arancel,  or 
tariff. 

4  Mollerusa 

4  Lerida— Near  this  place(anciently 
called  Ilerda)  Caesar  was  defeat- 
ed by  one  of  Pompey'sGenerals. 
— There  are  several  Antiquities 
at  Lerida. 

5  Fraga 
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ROUTE  FROM  MADRID  TO  GRANADA. 
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4       Candasnos 

3       Bujaralos 

3       Vent  a  de  S.  Luca 

3  Aqnilar— Here  the  road  crosses 
the  river  Cinca.  A  fine  country, 
well  cultivated.    Road  good. 

3       La  Puebla 

3  Saragossa— This  Town  was  called 
by  the  Romans  Ccesar  Augusta. 

56  leagues. 


ROUTE  FROM  MADRID  TO  GRANADA. 

8  Aranjuez—\\z.  2'/,  leagues  to 
Los  Angeles,  3  to  Espartinas, 
2 'A  to  Aranjuez  —  between 
which  place  and  Madrid  the 
road  is  excellent. 
Ocana— Windmills  announce  to 
the  Traveller  that  he  is  entering 
the  province  of  La  Mancha, 
where  the  customsand  manners 
described  by  Cervantes  still  pre- 
vail; and  where  every  peasant 
talks  of  DonQuixoteandSancho. 
At  [the  Venta  de  Quesada  is  a 
Well,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  Knight.(')  Thus  is  genius 
immortalised,  even  by  the  low- 
est of  the  people. 

3  'A  La  Guardia — The  Church  here 
contains  celebrated  Pictures,  by 
Angelo  Narde. 

2       Temblcque 

2       Canada  de  la  Higuera 

2       Madridejos 

Puerto  de  Lapiche 
Villalta—Here  Travellers  either 
drive  through   the  Gijuela,  or 
cross  it  on  a  bridge. 

2  7a  Venta  de  Quesada 

2  7,  Manganares 

2       N.  S.  de  la  Consolacion 

2  Valdepenas— The  wines  of  Man- 
ganares and  Valdepenas  are 
much  liked. 

i  Santa  Cruz  — The  plain  of  La 
Mancha  begins  near  Tembleque, 
at  La  Concepcion  de  Almaradiel, 
the  first  of  the  new  villages  of 
the  Sierra  Morena. 
The  houses  surrounded  with  cy- 
press trees,  which  are  seen  on 
this  road,  belong  to  German  fa- 


milies who  came  hither  to  peo 
pie  the  country. 

2  Almaradiel 

3  Lms  Correderas 
3       Las  Carolinas 
2       Guarraman 

2      Baylen 

2  72  Casa  del  Rey 

2  7a  Andujar 

5  Jaen — Here  Travellers  are  con- 
veyed across  the  Guadalquivir 
(anciently  the  Boetis)  in  a  ferry. 

3  Cambil 

3  Alcala    la   Real  —  This   place 

abounds  with  citrons,  figs,  and 
oranges;— and  its  Abbey  is  the 
most  amply  endowed  of  any  in 
Spain. 

4  Pinos  Puente—Uere  the  road  en- 

ters  the    celebrated  Vega,   or 
plain  of  Granada ;  and  crosses 
the  small  river  Cubillas. 
4       Granada 

71  7=»  leagues. 

Granada,  not  very  long  since,  was 
supposed  to  contain  80,000  inhabit- 
ants; but  now  the  population  is  esti- 
mated at  only  50,000.  The  Cathedral 
here,  a  large  and  venerable  pile,  is  em- 
bellished with  fine  Paintings,  by  Don 
Pedro  d'Athanasia,  Spagnoletto,  Ri- 
suenno,  and  John  of  Seville.  The  Car- 
tuxa — Los  Angelos — S.  Domingo — and 
the  Capuchin  Convent,  possess  good 
Pictures  ;  and  the  Collection  of  Moor- 
ish Antiquities  merits  notice. 

The  Paseo  is  a  pleasant  Promenade; 
so  likewise  is  that  on  the  banks  of  the 
Xenil ;  and  the  climate  is  temperate  and 
healthy. 

Alhambra,  justly  the  pride  of  Granada, 
stands  on  a  lofty  eminence  between  the 
rivers  Darro  and  Xenil,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  red  colour  of  the  ma- 
terials with  which  it  is  built;  the  word 
Alhambra  signifying,  the  red  house. 

This  ancient  Palace  of  the  Moorish 
Kings,  in  point  of  workmanship,  per- 
haps, the  most  beautiful  structure  ex- 
tant, is  well  described  by  Townsend,  in 
the  following  words : — 

"The  ascent  to  this  edifice  (unique 
in  its  style  of  architecture)  is  through  a 
shady  and  well-watered  grove  of  elms, 


(>)  This  well  communicates  with  the  subterraneous  river  Guadiana. 
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abounding  with  nightingales.  You  en- 
ter first  into  an  oblong  court  of  150 
feet  by  90,  with  a  basin  of  water  in  the 
midst,  of  100  feet  in  length,  encom- 
passed by  a  flower-border.  At  each 
end  is  a  colonnade.  Hence  you  pass  in- 
to the  Court  of  the  Lions,  so  called  be- 
cause the  fountain  in  the  middle  is  sup- 
ported by  lions.  It  is  adorned  with  a 
colonnade  of  a  hundred  and  forty  mar- 
ble pillars.  The  royal  bed-chamber  has 
two  alcoves  adorned  with  columns,  and 
a  fountain  between  them  in  the  middle 
of  the  room;  adjoining  are  two  hot 
baths.  The  great  hall  is  about  40  feet 
square,  and  60  in  height,  with  eight 
windows  and  two  doors,  all  in  deep  re- 
cesses. Between  this  and  the  oblong 
court  is  a  gallery,  of  90  feet  by  16.  All 
these  lower  apartments  have  fountains, 
and  are  paved  either  with  tiles  or  mar- 
ble, in  checkers.  The  idea  of  the  ceil- 
ings is  evidently  taken  from  stalactites, 
or  drop-stones,  found  in  the  roofs  of  na- 
tural caverns.  The  ornaments  of  the 
friezes  are  arabesque,  and  perfectly  ac- 
cord with  the  Arabic  inscriptions,  which 
are  here  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which 
each  apartment  was  designed.  Thus, 
for  instance,  over  the  entrance  to  the 
hall  of  judgment,  is  the  following  sen- 
tence: Enter,  fear  not;  seek  justice, 
and  justice  thou  shalt  find.  A  hand- 
some staircase  leads  to  a  suite  of  apart* 
ments  intended  for  thewinter." 

Adjoining  to  Alhambra  is  a  Palace, 
begun  by  Charles  V.  but  never  finished ; 
and  near  it  is  another  Moorish  Palace, 
called  Generalife,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  adorned  by  two  cypress-trees,  re- 
puted to  have  flourished  during  five 
ages;  they  are  immensely  large. 

ROUTE  FROM  MADRID  TO  MALAGA. 

52  '/2  Andujar—  See  theprecedingRoute, 

3  Porcuna 
5       Bajena 

4  Lucena 

3  *A  Alameda 
3  'A  Antequera 

3  Vent  a  de  Cantarrajan 

4  Malaga 

787a  leagues. 

Malaga,  anciently  called  Malaca,  and 
supposed  to  contain  about  45,000  in- 
habitants, has  a  handsome  Cathedral, 


the  interior  of  which  is  beautifully 
finished;  the  high  altar  and  pulpit  are 
of  fine  marble;  and  the  choir  is  orna- 
mented in  a  style  of  peculiar  elegance. 

The  white  wine  of  the  mountains  near 
Malaga,  and  the  red  wine,  called  vino 
Unto,  are  much  esteemed;  and  the 
fruits  excellent. 

Some  vestiges  of  Antiquities  maybe 
discovered  here. 

ROUTE    FROM     MADRID    TO    CORDOVA, 
SEVILLE,  AND  CADIZ. 

52  72  Andujar — See   the   Route   from 

Madrid  to  Granada. 
3  7a  Aldeadel  Rio 
3  7a  Carpio 
2  3/4  Cortijo  de  Casa  Blanca 

2  7a  Cordova 

643/»  leagues. 

Cordova,  anciently  denominated  Cor- 
duba,  and  reputed  to  contain  near 
30,000  inhabitants,  was  built  by  the 
Romans,  and  subsequently  became  a 
Moorish  Capital.  It  stands  in  a  charm- 
ing situation,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Guadalquivir.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  Roman  Walls  still  remains;  and 
the  Cathedral,  once  a  mosque,  is  a 
splendid  though  a  whimsical  edifice. 

According  to  Strabo,  Corduba  was 
founded  by  Marcellus,  and  the  first  Ro- 
man Colony  established  in  Spain;  it 
boasts  of  having  given  birth  to  Seneca 
andLucan. 

3  Cortijo  de  Mango  Negro 

3  Carlotta 

4  Erija 

3      Louisiana 

3  7a  Venta  de  la  Portuguesa 

2  7a  Carmona 

3  Jarazone  la  Vieja 
3       Seville 

893/4  leagues. 

Seville,  anciently  denominated  Hii- 
palis,  is  supposed  to  contain  above 
80,000  inhabitants;  and  possesses  a 
good  Inn,  called  the  Posada  de  la  Bo* 
viere.  The  City  stands  on  the  banks  ol 
the  Guadalquivir,  in  a  rich  and  beauti- 
ful plain :  its  Walls,  like  those  of  several 
Spanish  towns,  are  circular,  and  seem 
of  Moorish  construction.  Some  of  its 
Gates  are  handsome, and  its  Cathedral t 
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a  magnificent  edifice,  is  embellished 
iwith  a  Tower  considered  as  a  chef- 
id'eeuvre  of  architecture.  In  the  Cathe- 
dral arc  some  very  fine  Pictures;  that 
called  the  Gamba,  and  painted  by  Luis 
qe  Vargas,  especially  merits  notice;  as 
do  those  of  the  admirable  Murillo,  who 
Was  born  at  Seville.  The  Organ  is  a 
(very  fine  one;  and  the  Episcopal  Library 
consists  of  20,000  volumes.  The  Hos- 
picio  de  la  Caridad  contains  the  mas- 
ter-piece of  Murillo  ;  and  the  Capuchin 
Church  is  likewise  enriched  with  several 
of  his  works.  The  Church  of  Santa 
Cruz  contains  a  fine  Picture,  by  Don 
Pedro  de  Campanna,  of  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross ;  the  Franciscan  Con- 
vent is  embellished  with  Paintings  by 
Murillo;  as  are  many  other  Convents, 
Churches,  and  Private  Houses.  The  Je- 
suits' College,  now  the  Inquisition,  is 
a  handsome  structure;  the  Alcazar,  or 
ancient  Moorish  Palace,  and  its  Gar- 
den, deserve  notice;  as  do  the  Exchange, 
the  University,  the  Aqueduct,  and  the 
Alameda,  or  public  walk. 

One  league  distant  from  this  City,  at 
the  ancient  Italica,  are  ruins  of  an  Am- 
phitheatre. 

2  Dos  Hermanas 

3  Venta  Vieja  de  Bran 

4  Caberas 

3  7a  Cortijos  de  Romaniana 

3  'A  Xeres  de  la  Frontera— This  town 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Asti-Regia;  near 
a  spot  where  Roderic,  last  Mo- 
narch of  the  Visigoths,  lost  the 
battle  which  put  a  period  to 
their  dominion  in  Spain. 

2'A  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria 

3      La  Isla  de  Leon 

3       Cadiz 


ROUTE  FROM  BAYONNE  TO  MADRID. 
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114V+  leagues. 

Cadiz,  anciently  called  Gades,  was 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  after- 
wards became  a  Roman  colony.  It  con- 
tains 80,000  inhabitants:  is  the  most 
flourishing  commercial  city  of  Spain, 
and  possesses  a  safe  and  very  capacious 
Harbour.  Among  the  objects  best  worth 
notice  at  Cadiz  are  the  new  Custom- 
house— the  great  Hospital— the  Capu- 
chin Church,  adorned  with  an   Ecce 


Homo,  by  Murillo— the  old,  and  the  new 
Cathedral  —  the  Theatre — the  Mall, 
and  the  Ramparts. 

The  public  Amusements  consist  of 
bull-fights,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
theatrical  exhibitions;  assemblies,  con- 
certs, balls,  and  parlies  of  pleasure  to 
Chiclona,  a  small  town  four  leagues 
from  Cadiz. 

The  best  wines  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  Xeres  and  Pacaretti. 

Travellers  who  visit  Cadiz  should  take 
especial  care  to  be  supplied  with  water 
from  the  adjacent  village,  called  Puerto 
de  Santa  Maria. 

The  Churches  and  convents  of  Spain 
are  peculiarly  rich  in  plate  and  precious 
stones  ; — but  these  treasures,  however 
splendidly  they  may  decorate  an  altar, 
do  not  deserve  to  be  named  among  the 
objects  most  worthy  of  a  Traveller's 
attention:  persons  who  have  sufficient 
leisure,  however,  would  do  well  to  exa- 
mine them.  Diligences  traverse  the 
great  roads  of  Spain. 

POST-ROAD  FROM   BAYONNE  TO 
MADRID.  (<) 

From  Bayonne  to  Orogne  four  French 
posts  and  a  half,  namely: — 
1  'A  Bidart 
1  'A  St.  Jean-de-Luz 

1  'A  Orogne 
Posts  of 

Spain. 

2  Irun 
Leagues  of 
Spain  and 
Portugal. 

2  'A  Oyarzun 

3  'A  Urnieta 
3       Tolosa 

3  Villafranca  de  Guipuscoa 

3  Villareal  de  Urrechu 

2  Bergara 
2  'A  Mondragon 

2  Salinas 

2  Gamboa 

2  Victoria 

3  La  Puebla  de  Arganzon 
3  Miranda  de  Ebro 

3  'A  Pancorbo 

4  'A  Briviesca 

3  'A  Monasterio  de  Rodilla 

4  'A  Burgos 

4      Celada  m 


(»)  Given  on  the  authority  of  the  "  Livre  des  Postes  de  France  four  1835." 
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4  Villarodrigo 

4  Torrequemada 

3  Banos 

3  Trigueros 

4  Valladolid 
4  Valdesillas 
4  Olmedo 

2  Belleguillo 

2  Las  Navas  de  Coca 

2  S.  Maria  de  la  Nieve 

3  Garcillano 
2  Segovia 


APPENDIX. 

3       Ofero  de  Herreros 

2      £a  Fonda  de  San  Rafael 

2  72  Guadarrama 

3  Galapagar 
2  Va  Puente  del  Retamar 
2      Abulagas 
2       Madrid 


[Ch.  XI. 


105  Va  leagues,  not  including  the  dis- 

tance  between  Bayonne   and 

Irun. 
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NETHERLANDS.— HOLLAND. 


Steam-packet.— Money.— Post-horses.— Treckschuyts,  etc.— Expense  of  travelling.— Dutch 
Inns.— Route  from  Amsterdam  to  Cleves  and  Cologne— and  from  Cleves  to  the  Hague, 
Rotterdam,  and  Helvoelsluys— Route  from  Amsterdam  to  Munster— from  Amsterdam  to 
Utrecht,  Rois-le-duc,  and  Maastricht— from  Amsterdam  to  Leyden,  the  Hague,  and  Rot- 
terdam—from Rois-le-duc  to  Anvers— from  Bergen-op-Zoom  to  Anvers— from  Amster- 
dam to  Hamburg  —  and  from  Hamburg  to  Amsterdam  by  Groningen  and  Leuwarden.— 
Population  of  Amsterdam— Objects  best  worth  notice.— Public  Amusements.— Carriages. 
— Inns.— Villages  of  Broek  and  Saardam  —New  Post-road  of  the  Rhine.— Voyage  from 
Amsterdam  to  Utrecht.— Post-road  from  Amsterdam  to  Brussels— ditto  from  Amsterdam 
to  Hanover— ditto  from  Strasburg  to  Frankfort-on-the-Mein. 


Steam-packets  go,  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  from  London  to  Rotterdam; 
and  the  Steam-boat  thence  to  Antwerp, 
(likewise  called  Anvers)  goes  in  about 
eleven  hours. 

money.  I.  s.  d. 

A  stiver,  in  English  Money, 

about 0    0    1 

A  cent,  of  which  five  make  a 

stiver. 
A  gilder,  or  florin,  making  20 

stivers. 
A  rix-dollar,  2 'A  florins.    ..046 
A  drie  gilder,  60  stivers     ..054 

There  are  other  silver  coins,  and  like- 
wise gold  coins. 

In  Belgium  the  greater  part  of  the 
currency isFrench;  althoughDutch  mo- 
ney is  used  in  gold  pieces  often  gilders, 
equal  to  21  francs  and  16  centimes 
each;  and  in  a  mixed  metal  for  various 
numbers  of  the  hundred  cents,  which 
compose  the  gilder,  or  florin.  The  cent 
is  equal  to  a,bout  two  French  centimes, 
and  the  twenty-five  cent  piece  is  con- 
sequently equal  to  about  half  a  franc. 


To  enter  Holland  by  land  from  Ant- 
werp it  is  at  present  necessary  to  have 
a  special  permission  from  the  Head- 
Quarters  of  the  Prince  of  Orange;  which 
must  be  obtained  for  travellers  either 
by  a  Minister  or  a  friend  at  the  Hague, 
and  is  attended  by  a  delay  of  about  a 
week,  unless  travellers  apply  for  it  pre- 
vious to  arriving  in  Belgium. 

POST-HORSES,  TRECKSCHUYTS,  ETC, 

The  pleasantest  mode  of  conveyance 
for  an  English  Family  in  Holland  is 
their  own  travelling-carriage.  The 
roads  are  usually  good,  and  especially 
so  from  Rotterdam  to  the  Hague  and 
Amsterdam, and  thence,  by  Utrecht  and 
Arnheim,toNymegen.  The  regulations, 
as  to  the  number  of  horses  to  be  attach- 
ed to  a  Caleche,  Post-chaise, or  Rerline, 
are  much  the  same  as  in  France.  A 
single  postilion,  however,  is  allowed  to 
drive  four  horses;  and  the  price  is  one 
florin  a-posl  for  each  horse,  and  one 
florin  to  the  Driver,  with  about  one 
florin  a-post  road-tax  for  four  horses, 
and  about  half  that  sura  for  two,  mak- 
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ing  the  whole  expense  for  four  horses 
rather  less  than  is  paid  for  a  pair  in 
England. 

Travelling  by  Treckschuyts  (covered 
Barges)  is  tedious;  and  these  boats  are 
inferior  to  British  Canal-boats ;  but 
they  sometimes  give  Travellers  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  better  views  of  the 
Dutch  Villas  than  can  be  seen  from  the 
road.  The  expense  may  be  estimated 
by  the  charge  for  a  passage  between 
Amsterdam  and  Utrecht  (about  twenty- 
four  English  miles),  which  costs  two 
florins  and  twelve  slivers  for  the  hire  of 
a  cabin  capable  of  containing  four  per- 
sons; fifteen  slivers  each  person  for 
passage-money;  and  ten  stivers  for  the 
baggage  of  ihe  whole  party.  The  pas- 
sage occupies  rather  less  lhan  seven 
hours. 

Dutch  Diligences  are  roomy  and  con- 
venient; they  travel  at  the  rate  of  about 
six  miles  an  hour ;  but  the  general 
practice  of  smoking  in  these  vehicles 
usually  prevents  Females  from  travel- 
ling in  them.  The  fare  from  Amster- 
dam to  Leyden  (about  twenty-four  Eng- 
lish miles)  is  three  florins  and  fifteen 
stivers;  and  from  Utrecht  to  Amster- 
dam (nearly  the  same  distance)  only 
two  florins  and  fifteen  stivers. 

A  hired  carriage,  called  a  Glaswagen, 
from  Rotterdam  to  Amsterdam,  by  Ley- 
den, a  distance  of  about  forty-five  Eng- 
lish miles,  costs  upwards  of  forty  flo- 
rins, including  tollsandother expenses, 
except  a  gratuity  of  three  or  fourflorins 
to  the  Driver.    A  Caleche  costs  less. 

In  Belgium  the  price  of  posting  is  the 
same  as  in  France,  except  that  a  single 
Postilion  is  allowed  to  drive  four 
horses. 

Dutch  Inns  are,  generally  speaking, 
clean  and  good;  but  it  is  requisite  to 
make  an  agreement  with  the  Innkeeper 
for  the  price  of  Apartments,  etc. 

ROUTE    FROM    AMSTERDAM    TO    CLEVES 
AND  COLOGNE. 

2'/»  Naarden—A  post-royal.  Tra- 
vellers who  come  from  Ger- 
many find  the  first  Treck- 
schuyts here.  Naarden  stands 
on  the  Zuider  Zee. 

3  Amersfort—  This  Town  is  fa- 
mous for  its  manufactures  of 
dimity  and  bombasins,andits 
growlh  of  tobacco. 


5  *A  Arnheim— The  Ramparts  here 
are  pretty.  Hotels,  the  Golden 
Eagle,  and  the  Sun. 

1 3/4  Nymegen— The MaisondeVille, 
where  the  Peace  of  Nymegen 
was  concluded  in  1678,  me- 
rits notice  ;  as  does  the  site 
of  the  old  Chateau  of  Fal- 
kenhofy built  by  Charlemagne. 
Inn,  The  Hotel  des  Pays  Bas. 

1  '/a  Cleves— The  Castle  here— the 

lofty  Tower,  from  the  summit 
of  which  above  twenty-four 
towns  are  discoverable— and 
the  Promenades,  all  merit 
notice.  Inns,  the  Dier-garten, 
and  the  Belle-Vue. 

2  Xanten  —  Inn,  the  Hotel   du 

Bas  Rhin. 
1  'A  Rheinbergen— Inn,  the  Hotel 

de  Bienen. 
l5fa  Hochstras 
3/4  Undingen 
1  %  Neus— Inn,  the  Hotel  du  Rhin. 
1       Dormagen 
1       Cologne 

161    English  miles. 

ROUTE    FROM   CLEVES   TO    THE    HAGUE, 
ROTTERDAM,  AND  HELVOETSLUYS. 

2      Nymegen 

2  Wageningen—  Inn,  Hotel  Tlof 
Van  Gilderland. 

5  Utrecht  — This  is  a  handsome 
Town,  and  the  remains  of  its 
Cathedral  merit  notice;  as  does 
its  University.  Utrecht  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  above  30,000 
inhabitants;  its  Promenade  is 
beautiful ;  and  it  is  well  supplied 
with  Hotels,  namely,  the  Old 
Castle  of  Antwerp,  where  the 
eating  is  excellent,  the  Belle 
Vue,  and  the  Pays  Bas. 

4       Alphen 

2  Leyden— The  population  of  Ley- 
den is  estimated  at  48*000.  Its 
streets  are  spacious,  clean,  and 
well-paved  ;  its  buildings  hand- 
some, and  its  public  institutions 
useful.  It  stands  on  the  ancient 
bed  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  street 
which  contains  the  Stadt-house 
is  of  considerable  length.  The 
Stadt-house  and  the  Hospital  in 
this  street  are  fine  buildings  ; 
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and  the  Halls  of  the  former  con- 
tain Pictures,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which,  by  Lucas  Van 
Leyden,  represents  the  Last 
Judgment.  Another  Picture, 
interesting  on  account  of  its 
subject,  represents  the  famish- 
ing inhabitants  of  Leyden,  after 
they  had  compelled  the  Spa- 
niards to  raise  the  siege  of  the 
Town,  eagerly  devouring  the 
relief  which  was  brought  to  them 
by  their  countrymen.  Here  also 
is  a  large  modern  picture,  by 
Van  Bree,  representing  the  Bur- 
gomaster of  Leyden  offering  his 
own  body  to  the  famishing  in- 
habitants, rather  than  surrender 
to  the  Spaniards. 

The  University  of  Leyden,  founded 
in  1575,  is  the  most  ancient  in 
Holland,  and  has  had  among  its 
professors  and  scholars  some  of 
the  most  learned  men  in  Eu- 
rope. It  contains  several  objects 
of  interest.  The  Botanic  Gar- 
den merits  particular  notice  ; 
and  the  Public  Library  is  famed 
for  its  collection  of  Oriental 
Manuscripts.  In  the  centre  of 
Leyden  is  a  Tumulus,  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Hengist, 
the  Saxon  Prince:  it  commands 
an  extensive  view.(') 
1  'A  The  Hague  — This  place  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  near  40,000 
inhabitants.  The  Voorhout  is 
a  fine  street,  embellished  with 
several  elegant  buildings  ;  and 
the  Vyverburg  is  a  handsome 
oblong  square.  The  Hague  is 
paved  with  light-coloured  bricks, 
which  are  kept  remarkably  clean. 

Public  entertainments  here  are 
reduced  to  the  Dutch  Theatre, 
opened  only  twice  a-week ;  and 
the  price  for  admittance  to  the 
boxes  is  something  more  than 
half  an  English  crown. 

[«)  Haerlem  is  only  fifteen  English  miles 
distant  from  Leyden,  and  well  worth  visiting 
on  account  of  the  Organ  placed  in  its  prin- 
cipal Church,  and  reputed  to  be  the  finest 
i  nstrument  of  the  kind  existing.  Travellers 
may  hear  it  at  any  time,  by  paying  a  ducat 
to  the  Organist,  and  a  couple  of  gilders  to 
the  Bellows-blowers.  The  length  of  the 
largest  pipe  is  thirty-two  feet,  and  its  dia- 
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The  Picture-gallery  at  the  Hague 
contains  splendid  works  by  cei 
lebrated  Artists.  Here  are  :  a 
young  Bull,  considered  as  the 
chef-d'oeuvre  of  Paul  Potter  — 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buck- 
ingham, by  Vandyck— the  se- 
cond wife  of  Bubens,  and  his 
Confessor,  by  Bubens— the  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple,  by 
Bembrandt— a  Game-piece,  by 
Weenix— a  Sea-piece,  by  Vernet, 
which  Woollett  has  engraved— 
a  Spanish  Shepherdess,  by  Mu- 
rillo  — several  first-rate  works, 
by  Both— the  Death  of  Abel,  by 
Guido  — and  a  Schoolmaster's 
House,  by  Gerard  Dow. 

The  Old  Doele,  at  the  nague,  is 
a  good  Hotel,  and  the  Belle  Vue 
is  excellent.  Two  English  miles 
from  the  Hague  stands  Scheve- 
ling,  where  the  Stadtholder  em- 
barked when  he  fled  from  his 
country. 
2  Rotterdam  — This  City,  reputed 
to  contain  56,000  inhabitants, 
stands  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Botte  with  the  Maes.  The 
principal  streets  are  intersected 
by  canals,  deep  enough  to  re- 
ceive vessels  of  three  hundred 
tons  burden  ;  and  the  Boom- 
Quay  is  a  fine  street :  but  the 
buildings  at  Botterdam  are  com- 
pletely Dutch,  and  consequently 
inelegant.  The  Market-place  is 
ornamented  with  a  bronze  Sta- 
tue of  Erasmus,  who  was  born 
here. 

Concerts  are  the  favourite  amuse- 
ments in  this  City.  The  Play- 
house is  small,  but  neat.  Prin- 
cipal Inns,  the  New  Bath  Hotel, 
and  the  Pays  Bas.  The  latter, 
however,  is  very  expensive,  and 
not  comfortable.  Its  prices,  in 
1835,  were,  for  three  bed-rooms 
and  the  use  of  a  salon,  fourteen 

meter  is  sixteen  inches.  The  Organ  has 
sixty  stops,  four  separations,  two  shakes, 
two  couplings,  and  twelve  pair  of  bellows. 

Haerlem  disputes  with  Mentz  and  Slras- 
burg  the  honour  of  having  invented  the  art 
of  printing;  and  its  Bleacheries  are  famed 
for  the  whiteness  they  give  to  linen.  The 
City  is  well  built.   Hotel,  the  Lion  (Vor. 
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florins  per  night,  beside  three 
florins  each  person  for  dinner. 
Helvoetsluys— At  this  port  Travel- 
lers sometimes  embark  for  Eng- 
land. 


22 'A  posts  of  Holland,  being  135  Eng- 
Iish  miles. 

ROUTE  FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO  MUIS'STER. 

9       Arnheim  —  Hotels,   the   Golden 
Eagle,  and  tlie  Sun. 

2  Docsburg 
2'/;  Anholt 

1  Bockhold 

3  Coesfeld 

2  7+  Munsler 


19  7a  posts. 


The  German  posts  commence  at  An- 
holt. 

ROUTE  FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO  UTRECHT, 
BOIS-LE-DUC,  AND  MAESTRICHT. 


Utrecht 

Bois-le-Duc  — The  Maison  de 
Ville  is  a  miniature  copy  of  the 
Stadt-house  at  Amsterdam. 

Eindhofen 

Hechel 

Winterlag 


2  V;  Maestricht 


22  3/4  Dutch  posts,  of  six  English  miles 

each. 

A  barge  goes  daily  from  Maestricht 
to  Liege,  and  accomplishes  the  voyage 
in  six  hours.  The  price  of  each  seat  in 
this  vessel  is  twelve  stivers. 

ROUTE    FROM    AMSTERDAM  TO   LEYDEN, 
THE  HAGUE,  AND  ROTTERDAM. 

4  7+  Leyden  (byHaerlem) 

1  7»  The  Hague— Hence  to  Rotterdam 

the  country  is  beautiful. 

2  Rotterdam 


7  3/+  Dutch  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  BOIS-LE-DUC  TO  ANVERS. 

4       Eindhofen 

3  Tournhout 

4  Anvers— The  dimensions  of  the 

celebrated  Cathedral  here  are 
five  hundred  feet  in  length,  by 
two  hundred  and  forty  in  width; 


and  its  beautiful  Steeple  is  four 
hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  high. 


11    posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  BERGEN-OP-ZOOM  TO 
ANVERS. 

3  'A  Puten 
3  7»  Anvers 

7    posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO  HAMBURG. 


117= 
4 
2 
2 
2 


1 

l3/4 
17, 
2 
2 
3  7* 

2  74 

174 
3/8 


Zwolle 

Hardenberg 

Neuenhaus 

Ling  en 

Hoselunen—  The  Castle  of  Cle- 
menswerth  in  this  neighbour- 
hood merits  notice. 

Loeningen 

Kloppenburg 

Wildshausen 

Delmenhorst 

Breme 

Eloster-seven— The  Convention 
of  1757  was  concluded  here. 

Tostedt 

Haarbourg 

Hamburg— It  is  necessary  to  cross 
the  Elbe  in  order  to  reach  Ham- 
burg. 


37  v8  posts. 


the  road   crosses   the 


The  German  posts  commence  at  Neu- 
enhaus. 

ROUTE  FROM  HAMBURG  TO  AMSTERDAM, 
THROUGH  GRONINGEN  AND  LEUWAR- 
DEN. 

Hornburg 

Bremervoerde 

Elsfleth—Uere 
Weser. 

Barnhorst 

Ape 

Detron 

Nieuschans 

Winschoten 

Groningen  —  The  Market-place  here, 
called  the  Bree  Markt,  is  magnifi- 
cent ;  and  the  Gothic  Tower  of  St. 
Martin's  Church  is  the  loftiest  build- 
ing in  Holland.  The  Library  belong- 
ing to  the  University  merits  notice, 
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and  the  Plantage  is  a  pleasant  Pro- 
menade.   A  variety  of  petrifactions 
are  found  in    the   vicinity   of  this 
Town. 
Strohbusch 
Dockum 
Leuwarden 
Francker 
Harlingen 

Amsterdam  — In  order  to  reach  this 
City,  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  Zui- 
der  Zee. 

Amsterdam,  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Amstel  with  the  Ai,is  about 
nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  sup- 
posed to  contain  204,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  30,000  are  Jews.  The  Stadt- 
house,  a  celebrated  edifice,  is  embel- 
lished on  the  outside  with  statues, 
among  which  is  a  fine  colossal  Atlas. 
The  Stadl-house  stands  upon  piles,  in 
number  said  to  be  13,659.  The  new 
Church,  near  the  Stadt-house,  contains 
Monuments  to  the  Memory  of  several 
distinguished  Dutchmen  ;  and  the  old 
Church,  called  Oudenkirk,  is  enriched 
with  an  Organ,  little  inferior,  either  in 
size  or  excellence,  to  that  at  Haerlem  : 
it  likewise  contains  fine  painted  Glass. 
Among  other  public  buildings  worthy 
of  notice  are  the  Exchange — the  Bank 
— the  Town  Arsenal— the  Admiralty — 
and  the  Orphan  Asylum.  The  Syna- 
gogue of  the  Portuguese  Jews  is  a  fine 
one,  and  the  Jews  have  a  Theatre  in 
this  City,  and  represent  Hebrew  plays. 
There  is  likewise  a  Dutch  Theatre,  and 
also  a  French  one ;  but  both  are  ill  at- 
tended, Concerts  being  the  favourite 
public  amusement.  The  Streets  of 
Amsterdam  are,  generally  speaking,  in- 
tersected by  Canals,  and  planted  with 
trees.  The  public  Carriages  most  com- 
monly used  are  fastened  to  a  sledge, 
and  drawn  by  one  horse ;  and  these 
vehicles  may  be  hired  for  half  the  price 
of  those  which  run  upon  wheels. 

Not  far  from  Amsterdam  are  the  plea- 
sant villages  of  Crock  and  Saardam. 
In  the  Dock-yard  belonging  to  the  lat- 
ter, Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  worked 
as  a  common  carpenter;  and  the  cot- 
tage wherein  he  lived,  while  thus  em- 
ployed, is  still  shown  to  Travellers. 

The  voyage  from  Amsterdam  to 
Utrecht  occupies  seven  hours,  and  is 
the  most  pleasing,  in  point  of  scenery, 
that  can  be  undertaken  in  Holland. 


The  Dykes  of  this  country,  coni 
structed  to  preserve  it  from  inundal 
tions,  are  works  which  merit  notice.  1 

NEW  POST-ROAD  OF  THE  RHINE,  FROM 
COLOGNE  TO  FRANKFORT-ON-THE- 
ME1N. 


1'A 

1'A 

I'/a 
1 

1'A 

7/8 


•v4 

3/4 


174 

1 


Bonn  —  Best  Inn,  the  Imperial 
Court. 

Remagen 

Andernach 

Coblentz  —  Inn,  the  Hotel  de 
Treves. 

Boppart — Inn,  the  Mirror. 

S.  Goaer — Inn,  the  Post-houset 
clean  and  comfortable. 

Bacharach 

Bingen—X  good  Inn,  the  Whiles 
Horse. 

Niederingelheim 

Mayence — The  drive  from  Cob- 
lentz to  Mayence  is  beautiful^ 
and  the  Ruins  of  Rheinfels, 
above  S.  Goaer,  merit  notice. 
Mayence  possesses  a  Public  Li- 
brary, a  Museum,  some  interest- 
ing Pictures,  and  some  Roman 
Antiquities:  its  Cathedral  also 
is  interesting. 

Haddershein 

Frankfort 


13    posts. 


POST-ROAD  FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO  BRUS- 
SELS, THROUGH  ANVERS  AND  ROTTER 
DAM. 


1*A 
4/4 
2 
3 


2 

3  7, 

174 

174 
17, 
17, 

174 


Haerlem 

La  Haye 

Rotterdam 

Moerdyk  —  Here  carriages  are 
embarked.  The  passage  occu- 
pies twenty  minutes. 

Eruisstraat 

Westwesel 

Antwerp  (Anvers)— Inn,  Le  Grand 
Laboureur. 

Contich 

Malines— (Mecklin) 

Vilvorde 

Brussels 


23    posts. 


The  Belgian  posts  commence  at  West- 
wesel. 


I  EN  MARK.  J 


MONEY  OF  DENMARK. 


6G9 


OUTE   FROM   OSTEND  TO  BRUSSELS,  BY 
ANTWERP. 

3  7»  Bruges— The  old  and  new  Hotels 
de  Ville,  the  Paintings,  by  Em- 
melinck,  in  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John,  and  Ihc  Church  of  Notre 
Dame,  merit  notice.  Inns,  Ho- 
tel de  Commerce,  etc. 

1 '/«  Maldcghem 

l3/4  Eccloo 

2'A  Gand— The Churchcsof St. Nicho- 
las, St.  Bavon,  and  St.  Michael, 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Univer- 
sity, the  Place  d'Armes,  and 
the  Collection  of  Pictures  at  the 
House  of  M.  Schamp,  merit  no- 
tice. Hotels,  the  Pays  lias,  and 
La  Poste. 

2'U  Tokereu 

l3/;  St.  Nicolas 

2  74  Tele  de  Flandres— and  by  Pas- 
sage-boat to  Antwerp. 

5  7a  Brussels— Hotels  de  Belle  Vue, 
de  VEurope,  etc. 

12    posts. 

POST-ROAD    FROM    AMSTERDAM   TO 
HANOVER. 

27»  Naarden 

3  Amersfort 

6  Dcventer 

4  Delten 


2 

A 

Bentheim 

1 

'/> 

Bheine 

1 

Ippenbuhren 

1 

A 

Osnabruck — Inn 

,lhc  Black  Eagle. 

1 

7. 

Boomte 

2 

v< 

Diepholz 
Nienburq 

1 

Neustadt 

1 

7. 

Hanover 

28 

7, 

posts. 

POST-ROAD  FROM  STRASBURG  TO  FRANK- 
FORT ON  THE  MEIN.(')' 

7a  Kehl— Inn,  the  Post. 
1       Bischofsheim 
1       Stolhofen 
1       Kastadt — Inn,  the  Sun. 
1  7a  Carlsruhe— Inn,  the  Prince  He- 

reditaire. 
1  7a  Bruchsal— Inn,  the  Stay. 
1  7a  Wislock 
i  7a  Heidelberg  — Inn,  the  Cour  de 

Bade. 
1  74  Wenheim 

1       Heppenheim — Inn,  the  Sun. 
1 3/+ Darmstadt  —  Inn,  the    Cour  de 

Darmstadt. 
1 3/4  Frankfort-^-Inn,  the  Hotel  d'An- 

gleterre. 


14  V+  posts. 


DENMARK. 

Money  of  Denmark.— Price  of  Post-horses,  etc.— Day-book.— Passports,  etc.— Route  from 
Hamburg  by  Sea  to  Helsingoer,  and  thence  by  Land  to  Copenhagen.— Route  by  Land  lo 
Lubeck,  or  Kiel,  and  thence  by  Sea  to  Copenhagen.— Expense  attendant  upon  crossing  the 
Great  Belt— ditto  upon  crossing  the  Little  Belt— Copenhagen.— Harbour.— Population.— 
Naval  Arsenal.— Other  objects  best  worth  notice. — Inn. — Environs.— Route  from  Copen- 
hagen to  Hamburg  —Route  from  Copenhagen  to  Gotheiiborg. 


MONET  OF  DENMARK.  I. 

A  skilling,  in  English  money 

about 0 

16  skillings,  called  a  mark  0 

A  crown,  4  marks 0 

A  rix-dollar,  6  marks.  ...  0 


s.  d. 


0 

OA 

0 

9 

3 

0 

4 

6 

I.   s.  d. 

A  ducat,  11  marks 0    8    3 

A  hatt-ducat,  14  marks  .  .    0  10    6 

A  mark  is  an  imaginary  coin.  The 
Danes  usually  keep  accounts  in  rix- 
dollars. 


(•)  This  Route  is  inserted  here  for  the  use  of  persons  who  like  to  travel  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Rhine. 
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PRICE   OF  POST-HORSES,  ETC. 


The  customary  price  of  post-horses  in 
Denmark  is  sixteen  skillings  a  horse, 
per  German  mile. 

Every  postilion  is  entitled  to  four 
skillings  per  German  mile;  and  for  a 
carriage,  furnished  by  a  post-master, 
the  price  is  two  skillings  per  German 
mile. 

In  the  Isle  of  Funen  the  price  is  only 
ten  skillings  a  horse,  per  German  mile, 
during  summer;  but,  in  winter,  some- 
thing more. 

In  Zeeland  the  price  is  fifteen  skil- 
lings a  horse,  per  German  mile. 

In  addition  to  the  price  of  post- 
horses,  two  skillings  and  a  half  per 
mile  are  paid  at  every  barrier. 

To  every  English  carriage,  containing 
four  places,  post-masters  have  a  right 
to  put  six  horses;  and  to  every  English 
carriage  containing  two  places,  four 
horses:  but  three  persons  going  in  an 
open  post-chariot  of  the  country,  and 
having  only  one  trunk,  are  not  com- 
pelled to  take  more  than  one  pair  of 
horses. 

Persons  who  travel  post  in  Denmark, 
and  in  the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  receive, 
at  every  post-house,  a  "billet,  containing 
the  hour,and  even  the  moment  of  their 
departure  from  lhat  station.  Postilions 
are  bound  to  drive  at  the  rate  of  one 
German  mile  an  hour;  and  dare  not 
stop,  nor  even  smoke,  without  permis- 
sion from  the  Traveller ;  who,  on  chang- 
ing horses,  is  desired  to  give  his  billet 
to  the  post-master;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  mention, whether  the  postilions 
have  behaved  well  or  ill;  and  in  the 
latter  case,  they  are  severely  punished. 

Every  inn  has  a  day-book,  in  which 
the  Traveller  is  requested  to  write  his 
name,  the  hour  of  his  arrival,  and  lhat 
of  his  departure;  making,  on  the  mar- 
gin, his  observations  and  complaints,  if 
he  think  himself  in  any  respect  ag- 
grieved. 

No  inn-keeper  can  allow  a  Traveller 
to  leave  his  house  before  this  useful  re- 
gulation has  been  complied  with;  and 
the  day-books  of  every  inn  are  examined 
once  a-month  by  Government. 

Passports  are  always  requisite  in  the 
Danish  Islands:  they  are  presented  to 
the  officer  on  guard,  at  the  gate  of  every 
city;  and,  after  having  been  inspected 


and  signed,  they  are  returned  to  theiJ 
owners  by  a  soldier,  who  solicits  a  tri<T 
fling  gratuity  for  his  trouble. 

Persons  who  like  a  sea  voyage  may 
embark  at  Hamburg,  in  a  vessel  bound 
for  the  Baltic,  and  land  at  Helsingoer ; 
where  these  vessels  cast  anchor;  and 
where  carriages  returning  to  Copen- 
hagen, which  is  only  five  German  miles 
distant,  may  be  met  with  constantly. 

Another  way  of  accomplishing  this, 
journey  is  to  travel  by  land  either  to 
Lubeck,  or  Kiel;  and  then  proceed  by 
sea  to  Copenhagen.  From  Hamburg  to 
Kiel  is  twelve  German  miles;  from  Ham- 
burg to  Lubeck  eight;  and  the  voyage 
from  the  latter  port  to  Copenhagen  is 
shorter  than  from  Kiel:  but  at  Lubeck 
Travellers  pay  for  every  trunk  a  tax  of 
one  rix-dollar;  and  at  Kiel  considerably 
less. 

A  regular  conveyance  is  now  esta- 
blished between  Copenhagen  and  Paris, 
by  means  of  Steamers  and  Diligences. 

EXPENSE  ATTENDANT  UPON  PASSING 
THE  GREAT  BELT. 

Marks.  Skil. 

Embarkation  of  a  carriage      1      8 

Passage  of  ditto 21      0 

Taxes,  etc 3      2 

Drink-money  for  the  men 
who  embark  a  carriage  .  .      1      2 

Fees  to  soldiers  who  have 
the  charge  of  passports .  .      0   13 

Landing  a  carriage,  inde- 
pendent of  drawing  it 
from  the  water-side  to  the 
post-house _.      0    12 

Drink-money  for  the  boat- 
men        1      0 

The  length  of  this  passage  is  about 

four  German  miles. 

EXPENSE  ATTENDANT  UPON  PASSING 
THE  LITTLE  BELT. 

Marks. 
Embarkation  and  passage  of  a 

carriage 9 

Disembarkation  of  ditto 3 

The  length  of  this  passage  between 
Snogoe  and  Middlefart,  is  only  half  a 
German  mile;  but  between  Aroe  and 
Assens,  it  is  four  times  that  distance. 

No  Foreigner  is  allowed  to  enter  Co^ 
penhagen  without  having  a  passport;; 
and,  on  quitting  that  City,  it  is  neces-  ] 
sary  to  procure,  from  the  High  Presi* 
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ent,  another    passport,  which   costs 
hree  marks. 

Copenhagen,  the  Metropolis  or  Den- 
nark,  and  called  in  the  Danish  lan- 
uage  Eiobenhavn,  stands  on  the  Island 
if  Zeeland;  and  is  defended  by  four 
oyal  Castfes,  and  embellished  with  a 
ine  Harbour,  formed  by  a  large  Canal 
lowing  through  the  City,  and  capable 
>f  receiving  five  hundred  ships;  though 
t  admits  only  one  at  a  lime. 
Copenhagen  has  suffered  much  from 
he  ravages  of  war;  but,  some  years 
incc,  it  contained  above  90,000  in- 
habitants, and  a  peculiarly  fine  naval 
Arsenal,   which    still    merits   notice, 
jvmong  other  objects  best  worth  ob- 
servation in  this  City  are:  the  Univer- 
sity, founded  in  1745,  and  richly  en- 
I  lowed— the  Library  belonging  to  the 
Icniversity —  the  Cabinet  of  Natural 
vHistory  —  the   Royal  Museum  —  the 
IlRo?/aJ   Library,   containing   120,000 
Lolumes— the  Church  dedicated  to  the 

IiSaviour,   and    that  dedicated   to   the 
plcssed  Virgin  —  the  Seminary  for  na- 
hl'oI  Cadets— the  Academy  of  Painting 
nind  Sculpture  —  the  Barracks  —  the 
equestrian  Statue  of  Christian  V. — 
the  Exchange— the  ruins  of  the  Castle 
)f  Christianburg— the  Obelisk  erected 
n  1793,  to  commemorate  the  deliver- 
ince  of  the  peasants  from  the  chains  of 
eudal  slavery;  which  was  effected  by 
he  intercession  of  Frederick  VI.  when 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne— the  Statue 
of  Frederick  V.— and  the  Theatre.^) 
The  Grand  Hotel  is  a  good  Inn. 
About  twenty  English  miles  from  Co* 
penhagen   stands   Fredericsburg,  the 
most  splendid  Royal  Residence  in  Den- 
mark: and  near  Helsingoer  is  a  Royal 
Villa,  supposed  to  have  been  built  upon 
the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the 
palace  of  Hamlet's  father ;  and  in  an  ad- 
joining Garden  is  shown  the  spotwhere, 
[according  to  tradition,  that  Prince  was 
[poisoned. 

Jaegerspreiss,  about  six  German 
miles  from  Copenhagen,  also  belongs 
to  the  Royal  Family :  and  stands  in  a 
Park,  which  contains  several  ancient 
Tombs  of  northern  Heroes;  together 
with  the  Monuments  of  Tycho  Brahe 
and  Bernsstorf. 

(«)  Several  of  the  finest  works  of  the  Che- 
valier Thorwaldsen  are  destined  to  enrich 


Marielust,  a  Royal  Villa  about  five 
German  miles  from  Copenhagen,  com- 
mands a  remarkably  fine  view;  and  the 
road  to  Eenroom  likewise  exhibits 
beautiful  scenery. 

ROUTE  FROM   COPENHAGEN  TO   HAM- 
BURG. 

German 

miles. 

4  Roeskilde  — The  Cathedral  here 
contains  the  Tombs  of  the  Da- 
nish Kings ;  and  the  water  in  this 
Town  is  excellent. 

4  Ringstedt  — Between  Ringstedt 
and  Slangense  is  the  celebrated 
College  of  Sora. 
The  principal  Church  at  Ring- 
stedt contains  the  Tomb  of  Ca- 
nute, and  is  likewise  the  burial- 
place  of  other  Danish  Princes. 

4      Slangense 

2  Korso'er— Here  Travellers  embark 
upon  the  Great  Belt. 

4       Nyborg 

4  Odensee— This  is  the  Capital  of 

the  Isle  of  Funen. 

5  Assens— Here  Travellers  cross  the 

Little  Belt. 
2       Aro'e'sund 

2  Hadersleben 
A'/^Apenrade 

4  7*  F/ensbon/— A  safe  Port,  capable 
of  admitting  very  large  vessels. 

4'ASleswick— This  is  the  Capital  of 
the  Duchy  of  Sleswick. 

3  'A  Rendsborg-Here  the  Eyder  marks 

the  boundary  between  Germany 

and  Denmark, 
3       Remmel 
3       Itzcho 
3'/i  Elmshorn 

2  74  Pinneberg 

3  74  Hamburg 

62  74  miles. 

ROUTE  FROM  COPENHAGEN  TO 
GOTHENBORG. 

German 
miles. 

6  Helsingborg  —  Between  Copen- 
hagen and  Helsingborg  Tra- 
vellers cross  the  Sound,  and  en- 
ter Sweden. 

the  royal  Collection  of  Sculpture  at  Copen- 
hagen. 
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Swedish 

1  7a  Falkenberg 

miles.  («) 

1  74  Marup 

1       Fleminge 

1 7/g  TFar6er<7 — This  is  a  safe  Port 

1  %  Engelholm 

2      Bacha 

1  «/4  Margaretha-Torp—  Hence  to  Ka- 

1  72  ^4/sa 

rup  the  road  is  very  hilly. 

1  74  Eingsbaha 

1       Karup 

1       Kjarra 

1  74  Laholm— Here  is  a  fine  Fall  of  the 

3/4  Gothenborg 

Loga-Strom. 

2  74  Halmstadt 

6     German  miles. 

1  74  Quibille 

21 7/8  Swedish  miles. 

1  74  Sloeinge 

mm   Sana* 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

Money.— Price  of  Post-horses,  etc.— Route  from  Stralsund  toStockholm,  through  Carlscrona. 
—Stockholm.— Population.— Harbour— Streets— Royal  Residence.  — Other  Objects  best 
worth  notice.  —  Promenades.—  Public  Amusements. —  Inns.— Environs.— New  Upsala.— 
Spot  where  the  Kings  of  Sweden  in  ancient  times  were  elected  —Iron  Mines.— Route  from 
Stockholm  to  Upsala— ditto  from  Stockholm  to  Gothenborg— Description  of  that  Town.— 
Prices,  per  Packet,  from  Gothenborg  to  Harwich.— Route  from  Gothenborg  to  Christiana 
and  Bergen. 


MONEY   OF  SWEDEN. 

The  common  currency  of  this  coun- 
try is  paper;  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds,  namely,  Bank-paper,  and  Go- 
vernment-paper, distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  word  Banco  being 
added  to  the  first,  and  Bix-geld  to  the 
second.  They  are  of  very  different 
value ;  Government-paper  having  suf- 
fered a  depreciation  of  above  thirty  per 
cent.;  while  Bank-paper  continues  at 
par.  Calculations  are  generally  made 
in  Government-paper;  so  that  pay- 
ments either  in  Bank-paper,  or  copper, 
go  for  one  third  more  than  their  deno- 
mination. 

Gold  and  silver  coins  can  seldom,  if 
ever,  be  met  with ;  but  the  following 
copper  coins  are  in  common  use:  — 

Rundstychs  — 12  of  which  make  1 
skilling. 

Stivers— 4  of  which  make  1  skilling. 

Skillings— 8  of  which  make  1  dollar. 

Forty-eight  skillings,  or  six  dollars, 
make  one  rix-dollar,  in  value  from  two 
to  three  English  shillings,  according  to 
the  Exchange. 


The  Bank-notes  are  of  the  following 
kinds: 

8  Skillings— 12  skillings  — 24  skil- 
lings—  1  rix-dollar  —  2  rix-dollars  — 3 
rix-dollars — and  so  on,  up  to  30  rix- 
dollars. 

The  Government  notes  are  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds: 

16  skillings— 32  skillings— 1  rix-dol- 
lar— 2  rix-dollars. 

Accounts  are  usually  kept  in  rix-dol- 
lars. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES,  ETC. 

The  charge  for  every  post-horse,  per 
Swedish  mile  (rather  more  than  six 
English  miles  and  a  half),  is,  at  Stock- 
holm, sixteen  skillings  Banco— in  seve- 
ral other  Towns,  twelve  skillings  Banco 
— but  in  some  of  the  country  villages 
only  eight  skillings  Banco. 

Every  postilion  is  entitled  to  on« 
skilling  and  a  half  per  station  ;  and 
with  four  skillings  they  are  well  satis- 
fied. 

The  hostler  at  each  station  is  entitled 
to  one  skilling. 


(0  One  mileof  Sweden  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  of  Germany. 
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To  heavy  carriages  post-masters  fre 
qucnlly  put  six  or  seven  horses. 

Foreigners  who  take  their  own  car- 
riage to  Sweden  should  likewise  lake 
I  harness ;  and  also  be  especially  careful 
[to  chain  one  of  their  wheels  when  going 
down  hill. 

Foreigners,  on  arriving  in  Sweden, 
should  provide  themselves  with  a  pass- 
port from  the  Governorof  the  Province 
they  happen  first  to  enter.  They  should 
likewise  solicit  from  the  Governor  of 
the  first  town  through  which  they  pass 
an  order  for  post-horses:  it  is  also  re- 
quisite, in  many  parts  of  this  country, 
to  send  forward  a  person,  called  a 
Fbrebud,  to  bespeak  the  number  of 
horses  wanted  by  the  Traveller  at  every 
post.  The  expense  of  employing  a 
Forebud  is  one  silver  dollar  perstalion; 
but  if  post-horses  thus  ordered  wail  for 
theTraveller  beyond  thetime  appointed 
by  him,  the  postmaster  has  a  right  to 
one  silver  dollar  an  hour  for  this  de- 
tention. 

Every  post-house  contains  a  day- 
book, in  which  Travellers  are  required 
to  enter  their  names  and  rank,  the  lime 
of  their  arrival,  the  place  they  came 
from,  and  whither  Ihey  are  going;  the 
number  of  horses  they  want,  their 
complaints,  if  Ihey  have  any  to  prefer 
against  the  postmaster,  and  also  the 
time  of  their  departure.  This  daj- 
book  is  inspected  every  month  by  Go- 
vernment. 

The  roads  throughout  Sweden  are 
excellent;  and  no  tolls  ;re  demanded, 
unless  it  be  on  crossing  bridges;  nei- 
ther do  robbers  infest  the  highways: 
but  postilions,  during  winter,  are  apt, 
in  order  to  save  ground,  to  drive  over 
lakes  not  thoroughly  frozen  ;  and  dur- 
ing spring,  for  the  same  reason,  to  ven- 
ture upon  sheets  of  ice  beginning  to 
thaw;  in  consequence  of  which  prac- 
tice so  many  lives  have  been  lost,  that 
Travellers  should  never  permit  their 
drivers  to  quit  the  great  road. 

Foreigners  who  take  their  own  car- 
riage across  the  Sound  pay  high  for  its 
passage:  but  travelling-carriages  on 
sale  may  frequently  be  met  with  at 
HelsingborgandGothenborg;|and  open 
carriages  of  the  country  (a  sort  of  cart, 
hung  upon  springs,  and  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  two  persons,  and  one 
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trunk),   may  always  be 
eight  or  ten  cro    ns. 

The  rate  of  posting  in  Sweden  is  from 
seven  to  ten  English  miles  an  hour. 

Travellers  should  take  provisions 
with  them  from  city  to  city;  because 
the  eatables  found  in  small  towns  and 
villages  are  not  good. 

A  regular  conveyance  is  now  esta- 
blished between  Stockholm  and  Paris 
by  means  of  Steamers  and  Diligences. ' 

ROUTE      FROM      STRALSUND,     THROUGH 
CARLSCRONA,  TO   STOCKHOLM. 

Persons  who  design  crossing  the 
Channel  to  Ystad  should  endeavour  to 
announce  their  intention  either  on  a 
Saturday  or  a  Monday  morning,  at  the 
post-office  at  Stralsund.  The  public- 
packet-boat  sails  from  Stralsnnd  toward 
night,  and  arrives  at  Ystad  next  day 

The  prices  per  public  Packet  are— 

~  '  Crowns.  Skill. 

For  every  cabin-passenger, 
one  trunk,  and  one  port- 
manteau, inclusive  .    .    .    2    36 

For  every  servant     ...    2    12 

For  every  horse     ....    2    12 

And  for  every  four-wheeled 
carriage 4  or  5 

A  private  yacht  may  be  hired  for  se- 
venty rix-dollars,  drink-money,  and 
other  trifling  expenses,  not  inclusive 

Stralsund  contains  near  11,000  in- 
habitants; xlsCathedral  merits  notice- 
as  do  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  and  its 
Organ;  the  Town  and  College  Libra- 
ries ;  and  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 
Swedish 
miles. 


16 


Ystad— This  Town  is  small,  but 
well  built;  and  the  German  Ho- 
tel is  the  best.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Ystad  is  the  Castle  of  Mar- 
swinsholm. 

7/8  Herrenstad 

7/8  Tranas 

'A  Andrarun% 

'A  Degeberga 

■A  Nebbelof 

Chrislianslad— This 
Fortress,      where 
should  take  care  to  have  their 
passports  countersigned. 
The  gates  of  the  Town  are  shut 
every  night  at  ten  o'clock.    The 


is  a  strong 
Travellers 
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trade  carried  on  here  is  consi- 
derable; and  among  theobjects 
best  worth  notice  are:  the  Ar- 
senal—the Governor's  Resi- 
dence—the principal  Church— 
and  the  Bridge. 

1       Fielding 

1  'A  Gadenry 

1  'A  Norjo 

1  'A  Assarum 

1       Trensum 

1  'A  5«0&7/ 

1  'A  Ronneby 

1  'A  Skillinge 

1  'A  Carlscrona— This  town,  supposed 
to  contain  15,000  inhabitants, 
possesses  a  Harbour  capable  of 
receiving  a  hundred  ships  of  the 
line;  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
covered  Docks :  and  likewise 
for  an  artificial  rise  and  fall  of 
water,  constructed  to  remedy 
the  want  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide. 
7/g  Rubbetorp 

1  'A  Killeryd 

1  'A  Fur 

1  'A  Emmeboda 

1  7a  Ericksmala 

1  'A  #uMa 

1  'A  Lenhofta 

1  'A  Nybbeled 

1  V8  S  to  A- dorp 

2  Stwetland 
1 5/8  Bransmala 

1  'A  Ecksioe— The    Church  here  me- 

rits notice;  and    between  this 
place     and     Berga    are    three 
Slones,   inscribed    with  Runic 
characters. 
l7/8  Rone,  or  Berga 

2  Sathella 
2  78  Hester 

1  'A  Data 
3/4  Moelby 

1  7/8  Bankeberg 

1  Linkbping — This  Town  contains 
a  celebrated  College,  and  a  fine 
Cathedral. 

1  Vs  Kumla 

1  'A  Rrink 

1  'A  Norkccping— -This  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  one  of  the  most 
commercial  Towns  in  Sweden  ; 
it  contains  9000  inhabitants. 
7+  Oby  —  The  lofty  marble  moun- 
tains of  Kolmorden  begin  here. 

1  '  /a  Krokek 
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1  'A  Wreta—kt  Staffsiae,  near  Wreta, 
is  a  rich  iron-mine. 

1  'A  Jaeder 
1 3/4  Nikoeping — This  is  a  large  and 

handsome  commercial  Town. 

2  'A  Swardbro 
2       Oby 
1  'A  Pilkrog 
1  'A  Soedertellje— From  Soedertellje 

to  Stockholm,  Travellers  have 
the  option  of  going  by  water. 

1       Fithie 

1  'A  Stockholm— Two  roads,  the  one 
eighty  Swedish  miles  and  one- 
eighth,  the  other  eighty-one  and 
seven-eighths,  in  distance,  lead 
from  Stralsund  through  Jonko- 
ping  to  Stockholm. 


85  7a  Swedish  miles. 


The  site  of  Stockholm,  the  metropolis 
of  Sweden,  is  singular,  romantic,  and 
beautiful. 

This  City  stands  on  seven  small  rocky 
islands  of  the  Baltic,  beside  two  penin- 
sulas: its  edifices  are  built  on  piles; 
and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is 
supposed  to  be  76,000. 

The  harbour,  though  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, is  extensive  and  convenient;" and 
of  such  a  depth, that  ships  of thelargest 
burden  can  approach  the  Quay,  which 
is  lined  with  capacious  warehouses. 
The  streets  rise  one  above  another  in 
an  amphitheatrical  shape,  and  are 
crowned  by  the  Regal  Palace,  a  large, 
quadrangular,  and  magnificent  struc- 
ture. Along  Bridge,  composed  of  gra- 
nite, forms  the  approach  to  this  Palace ; 
opposite  to  which  (at  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  Bridge),  is  a  Square,  adorned 
with  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  containing  two  hand- 
some edifices,  namely,  the  Palace  of  the 
Princess  Sophia,  and  the  Italian  Opera- 
house.  The  Furniture  of  the  Regal 
Palace  is  superb;  and  among  the  Pic- 
tures, several  of  which  nr  rit  notice,  is 
a  celebrated  Combat  of  Animals.  The 
Statues  were  collected  by  Gustavus  III.'; 
many  of  them  are  antique;  and  the 
Endymion  belonging  to  this  collection 
is  particul  rly  admired. 

The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  contains 
a  good  Picture  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
and  a  Statue  of  St.  George  —  in  the 
Church  of  Riddarholm  are  the  Tombs 
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of  the  Swedish  Kings;  and  on  that  of 
Charles  XII.  are  a  Club  and  a  lion's  skin 
— characteristic  ornaments !  Opposite 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  the  Statue  of 
Gustavus  Yasa;  and  on  the  Quay,  that 
of  Gustavus  III.  The  Maison  des  No- 
bles, and  the  Arsenal,  merit  notice  ; 
and  the  prospect  from  the  Tower  of  St. 
Catherine  is  particularly  beautiful. 

Stockholm  contains  a  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences;  a  Royal  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture;  a  Royal  Cabinet  of 
Natural  History;  and  a  Royal  Cabinet 
of  Medals;  all  of  which  merit  notice: 
as  do  the  Royal  Library,  the  Library 
belonging  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  the  Studio  of  Sergei,  a  celebrated 
Sculptor. 

The  principal  Promenades  are,  the 
King's  Garden;  the  Royal  Hop-Garden  ; 
the  Park,  and  the  Rridge  of  Roats.  The 
[public  amusements  consist  of  Italian 
operas,  Swedish  plays,  concerts,  and 
balls ;  the  two  last  being  given  by 
Clubs,  called  the  Amaranth,  the  Nar- 
cissus, etc. 

Among  the  principal  Inns  are:  the 
English  Tavern;  the  Crown;  and  the 
Cave  of  Bacchus.  The  English  Tavern 
furnishes  Travellers  with  breakfast  and 
dinner;  the  other  Inns  provide  break- 
fast only:c)  there  is,  however,  a  Club, 
called  the  Selskapct,  which  furnishes  a 
dinner  daily  to  as  many  of  its  members 
as  may  choose  to  partake  of  it.  The 
dinner  costs  about  twenty-pence  (Eng- 
lish money)  a-hcad ;  liquors,  ice,  and 
coffee,  not  included;  and  every  mem- 
ber has  power  to  introduce  a  stranger 
for  one  month. (a) 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  City  is 
the  Royal  Palace  of  Ulricsdal,  which 
contains  the  Library  of  Queen  Ulrica 
Eleonora ;  a  Cabinet  of  Natural  History, 
arranged  by  Linnaeus;  some  Paintings, 
and  a  Statue  of  King  Frederick. 

Drottningholm,  a  very  large  edifice, 
finely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mcelar,  is  another  Royal  residence,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Stockholm ;  and  contains 

(>)  The  price  of  breakfast  at  an  hotel  is 
about  two  English  shillings  per  head,  and 
the  price  of  apartments  from  ten  1o  fifteen 
English  shillings  a  room  per  week. 

(*)  The  price  paid  for  washing  linen  in 
Sweden  is  exorbitant,  and  so  likewise  are 
the  wages  demanded  by  travelling-servants. 


a  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  arranged 
by  Linnaeus  :  here  likewise  is  a  Picture 
Gallery. 

On  the  way  to  Drottningholm  stands 
a  Rock,  called  the  Royal  Hat  ;  and 
upon  which  an  iron  hat  is  now  placed, 
in  memory  of  Eric  II.';  who,  being  pur- 
sued by  enemies,  jumped  off  this  Rock, 
and  thereby  lost  his  hat,  but  saved  his 
life. 

Haga  is  a  small  and  elegant  P.oyal 
Villa,  situated  very  near  Stockholm; 
and  about  forty-five  English  mites  from 
this  Metropolis  stands  New  Upsala,  for- 
merly the  Capital  of  Sweden,  and  built 
near,  if  not  actually  upon,  the  founda- 
tions of  Old  Upsala,  a  place  of  high  an- 
tiquity; and,  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  Sweden,  the 
abode  of  the  high-priest  of  Odin. 

Upsala,  so  called  from  the  river  Sala, 
which  runs  through  it,  is  a  well-built 
Town,  containing  about  3,500  inha- 
bitants, and  the  most  celebrated  Uni- 
versity of  northern  Europe,  instituted 
by  Steno  Sture,  in  1476,  and  particu- 
larly patronised  by  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Its  Library  is  open  to  the  Public  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays;  and  con- 
sists of  above  60,000  printed  volumes, 
and  about  1,000  manuscripts;  among 
which  is  the  celebrated  Codex  Arqen- 
teus,  or  translation  of  the  Gospels  into 
the  Gothic  language:  the  leaves  are 
stained  with  a  violet  colour,  the  letters 
are  capitals,  and  were  all  originally 
done  in  silver,  except  the  initial  cha- 
racters, and  a  few  passages,  which  are 
done  in  gold.(3) 

The  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  and 
Rotanic  Garden  were  arranged  by  Lin- 
naeus. 

The  Cathedral,  begun  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  under  the  direction  of 
Bonneville,  a  Frenchman,  is  deemed 
one  of  the  handsomest  churches  in 
Sweden,  and  particularly  deserves  at- 
tention on  account  of  its  monuments, 
ancient  and  modern  (among  which  are 
those  of  Gustavus  Vasa  and  Linnaeus), 

(3)  Ulphilas,  a  bishop  of  the  Goths,  flou- 
rished under  the  Emperor  Valens;  and  was 
the  first  person  who  translated  the  Bible  into 
the  Gothic  language:  his  translation  of  the 
Gospels  is  the  only  part  of  this  work  now- 
extant. 
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the  treasures  of  its  Sacristy,  arid  the 
Shrine  wherein  rests  the  mortal  part 
of  King  Eric. 

About  seven  English  miles  from  Up- 
sala  is  the  spot  where  the  Kings  of  this 
country,  in  very  ancient  times,  were 
elected:  it  lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain  of  M  ra  ;  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  remains  of  several  Runic  Stones; 
on  the  largest  of  which,  called  The  Mo- 
rasten,  the  Sovereigns  were  enthroned : 
their  names,  and  i  e  year  when  each 
was  elected,  were  inscribed  upon  an- 
other of  these  Stones. 

Not  far  from  Upsala  is  the  Iron  Mine 
of  Dannemora,  reputed  to  produce  the 
best  iron  in  the  world  ;  and  upwards  of 
ninety  fathoms  in  depth. 

This  mine  has  been  worked  for  near 
five  centuries ;  and  persons  who  wish  to 
examine  it  descend  in  a  bucket  to  the 
spot  whore  the  miners  are  employed. 

ROUTE  FROM  STOCKHOLM  TO  UPSALA. 

2       Rotebro 
1  V;  Maerstadt 
1  3/4  Alsike 
1  7.  Upsala 

7    Swedish  miles. 

ROUTE  FROM  STOCKHOLM  TO  GOTHEN- 
BORG 

1  'A  Barkarby 
17.  Tibbie 

2  Gran 

i  7j  Lisslena 

1  .  Enkoping  —  Here  are  ruins  of 
Convents  and  Churches. 

1  Nig  warn 

2  Westeras— The  Cathedral  and  its 

Tower  merit  attention. 

2       Kolbec 

1  7.  Ki&ping 
7a  Oestuna 

1  Arboga  —  The  Canal  of  Arboga 
unites  the  Lakes  of  Hielmar  and 
Moelar.  In  the  environs  of  Ar- 
boga are  several  Antiquities, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  work 
of  very  ancient  northern  na- 
tions; and  a  Forest,  in  which  it 
is  imagined  that  their  religious 
ceremonies  were  performed. 

1  74  Faelingsbro 

1 3A  Giant  shammer 

1  '/,  Orebro 
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1  Mosos 
i       Blakstad 

2  Wiby 
2       liodame 
2  74  Hoswa 
13A  Walla 

2      Binnebertf 
2       Skiaerf 
1       Skara 

1  7^  Wong  a 

2  Wedum 
1 3A  Sivfde 

2  74  Alingsos 

1  '/9  lngarid 
1 3/8  Lerum 

2  Gothenborg 

47    Swedish  miles. 

This  Town,  supposed  to  contain 
25,000  inhabitants,  is  placed  in  a  pic- 
turesque situation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gotha  ;  and  among  the  objects  best 
worth  attention  here  are  :  the  four 
Bridges— the  Swedish  Church,  and  its 
Cupola— the  German  Church— the  Col- 
lege, and  its  Library— the  India-house 
—the  little  Gothic  Castle  of  West- 
Gotha  —  the  Vauxhall — the  Prome- 
nades of  Carlsport  —  and  the  View 
from  the  summit  o   the  Otterhollen. 

The  Hotels  at  Gothenborg  are  expen- 
sive, but  not  good.  An  apartment, 
consisting  of  two  rooms  only,  can  sel- 
dom be  obtained  under  a  sum  equiva- 
lent to  25s.  per  week.  Breakfast  costs 
from  eighleen-pence  to  two  shillings, 
of  English  money,  per  head;  dinner 
these  hotels  do  not  furnish. 

Harwich  packets  set  out  for  Gothen- 
borg every  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
weather  permitting;  and  return  twice 
a-week  if  possible. 

L    s.    d. 
The  price  paid  by  a  Cabin 
Passenger  (unless  recent- 
ly lowered)  is 14     5    6 

The  price  paid  by  a  Half- 
Passenger  7  13    6 

The  price  of  conveying  a 
four-wheeled  carriage     .    15  15    0 

ROUTE    FROM    GOTHENBORG    TO    CHRIS- 
TIANS. 

2  74  Lahall 
1  7+  Cattleberg 
t  74  Edet-Luck 
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1       Forss 
1       Gerdeim 

1       Trolhaetta  —  The    magnificent 
Cataracts  and  Sluices  of  Trol- 
haetta are  well  worth  notice. 
'A  Wenersborg 
Almas 
Rakncbo 
3/4  Herrstadt 
7a  (Juistro'em 
74  Swart eborg 
Ratalshed 
74  Stede 
7;  Skyalleryd 
3/4  Wtc* 

V;  Stroemstadt 
74  Stogdal 
7«  7/e/Ze 

7/8  Fredericshall  — Here   are  some 
handsome  public  buildings. 
The  spot  where  Charles  XII.  ex- 
pired is  usually  visited  by  Tra- 
vellers. 
1  7»  Guslund 
1  'A  Thune 
1  7a  Kaelshuset 
1  74  Willing  en 
1  7a  Soner 
1       Sunbije 
i       Korsegarten 

1  Schutsjoryd 

2  /a  Chrisliania 


*8  7>  Swedish  mftes. 


This  Town,  the  Capital  of  Norway,  is 
ituatcd  in  a  spacious  valley,  and  sup- 
)osed  to  contain  between  nine  and  ten 
housand  inhabitants. 

ROUTE  FROM  CHRISTIANIA  TO  RERGEN. 

Askcr— The  road  leading  to  Asker 
is  excellent;  aad  the  situation 
of  that  place  beautiful. 
Here  are  rocks  of  a  stupendous 
height. 
Bragernes 
3/4  Gusnestro 
1  V4  Simonstadt 
1  7^  Sunby 
1  74  Nordby 
7i  Hiemb 
74  Asken 
i       Stecholt 


74  Hochstedt 
1       Skeen 
i  7a  Brewig 

1  74  .Eef/* 

3/4  WaMeA-trc 
3       A  rag er on 

2  Oster-Risoer 
7+  Groenesund 
74  Moene 

1  f/4  Ongestadt 
Va  Berge 

Waage 
7a  vlsscn 

Semsfed 
7a  Nederneskongs 
Grimsted 
Hogesled 
7a  Magested 
/a  Bir'k eland 
Obel 
Wee 

Christiansund— This  is  a  consi- 
derable Town  and  Port. 
Mandal 
7a  Spangelreid 
1  'A  Porshafen 
1  7a  Farsund 

1  Bistereid 

2  Hitteroe 

1  7a  Sognedall 

2  'A  Eggersund 


'A 


7, 

7a 

7a 

7a 

2  7a 


5 
10 


Sirevog 

Qualleen 

Hoberstadt 

Brune 

Opevad 

Ganu 

Stavanger— The  Cathedral  here  is* 
better  worth  notice  than  any 
other  in  Norway,  that  of  Dron- 
theim  excepted. 

Katsund 

Bergen 


75    Swedish  miles. 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  commer- 
cial town  in  Norway,  and  contains  near 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  Port 
is  remarkably  safe  ;  and  its  Cathedral 
—German  Church— Castle— Hospital 
—and  Magazines,  merit  notice.  Here 
are  public  Seminaries ;  and  a  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Useful  En- 
terprises. 
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RUSSIA. 

Money  of  Russia— Price  of  Post-horses,  etc.— Podaro?hna.— Olher  Requisites  for  Traveller*! 
in  Russia.— Russian  Voiturins.—  Passports.— Route  from  Riga  to  Petersburg.— Population 
of  Petersburg.— Situation  of  that  City.—  Streets—  Admirally.— Admiralty  Ouay  —  Isaac-] 
Plat/,  and  Equestrian  Statue  of  Peter  the  Great.— Church  of  St.  Isaac— Summer  Palace.— ] 
Marble  Palace.— Winter  Palace,  and  its  Church.- Hermitage.— Imperial  Collection  of 
Paintings,  and  Academy  of  Sciences.— Fortress— Church  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Casan.— 1 
Other  Edifices,  etc.  which  deserve  notice.— Seminaries.- Charitable  Institutions— Manu- 
factories.—Cttage  inhabited  by  Peter  the  Great.-Promenade,  and  other  Public  Amuse-1 
ments.— Inns.— Cronstadt.— Royal  Villas.— Formalities  required  before  Foreigners  can  I 
quit  Petersburg.  —  Route  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow.— Account  of  the  latter  City.—'; 
Route  from  Petersburg  to  the  Frontier  of  Sweden.— Route  from  Moscow  to  Grodno.— Route 
from  Moscow  to  Riga,  and  the  Frontier  of  Prussia.— Steam-Packets  in  Northern  Europe. 


MONEY  OF  RUSSIA. 

A  copeck    .   2  denuscas— is  something 
less  than  an  English  halfpenny. 

An  altin 3  copecks 

A  grievener 10  copecks 

A  polpolin 25  copecks 

A  poltin 50  copecks 

A  rouble ,  .  •  .    100  copecks 

A  Xervonitz 2  roubles. 

A  copeck  is  an  imaginary  coin.  Ac- 
counts are  kept  in  roubles. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES,  ETC. 

The  usual  price  of  post-horses  in 
Russia  is  two  copecks  a  horse  per  verst 
(near  two-thirds  of  an  English  mile); 
unless  it  be  a  verst-royal,  when  the 
price  is  doubled. 

A  Russian  postilion  cannot  demand 
more  than  one  copeck  a  horse  per 
verst ;  but  Travellers  generally  give  five 
copecks  per  verst,  which  is  deemed 
liberal  payment. 

Postmasters  are  directed,  by  the  Im- 
perial Ukase,  to  put  three  horses  to 
every  carriage  containing  two  or  three 
persons. 

Between  Perm  and  the  Government  of 
Tobolsk,  between  that  Government  and 
Uffa,  and  likewise  on  the  roads  beyond 
these  districts,  only  one  copeck  per 
verst  is  paid  for  each  horse  from  Oc- 
tober till  April ;  and  in  the  Governments 
of  Tobolsk  and  Irkutsk,  only  half  a  co- 
peck. In  the  territory  of  Kolhyvano  and 
Vornesenski,  the  pricevaries  according 
to  the  season ;  one  copeck  being  charged 
from  April  till  October,  and  only  half 
that  sum  from  October  till  April. 

No  person  is  allowed  to  travel  post 


without  having  first  obtained  an  order 
for  post-horses,  signed  by  a  Governor 
civil  or  military  :  and  every  Traveller, 
on  receiving  this  order,  which  is  called 
a  Podaroshna,  must  pay  a  tax  of  one 
copeck  per  verst  for  every  horse  men- 
tioned In  the  order. 

The  consequence  of  the  low  price  of 
post-horses  is,  that  Foreigners  fre- 
quently find  it  difficult  to  obtain  them; 
but,  exclusive  of  this  circumstance,  the 
posts  are  well  served.  The  horses  go 
remarkably  quick,  whether  harnessed 
to  wheel-carriages  or  sledges;  and  at 
every  verst  stands  a  post,  expressing  the 
distance  from  Ihe  last  town  to  the  next. 
During  winter  it  is  usual  to  travel  in 
sledges;  which  proceed  with  such  ve- 
locity, that  a  journey  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  versts  may  be  accomplished  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  common  Rus- 
sian wheel-carriage,  for  travelling,  is 
called  a  Kibitka,  and  resembles  a  cart. 

Travelling-beds  and  sheets  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  this  country;  a  bed 
being  a  scarce  commodity  even  in  ci- 
ties ;  and  always  unattainable  at  a  vil- 
lage inn.  It  is  likewise  requisite  to  take 
provisions  from  town  to  town. 

Russian  Voiturins  have  fleet  horses, 
and  a  great  deal  of  custom.  The  real 
if  not  the  ostensible  Voiturins  are  the 
Post-masters:  for  when  their  post-horses 
are  not  employed  by  order  of  Govern- 
ment, they  have  the  privilege  of  letting 
them  out  for  hire ;  charging  five  copecks 
per  verst  on  the  great  roads;  but  on  the 
cross  roads  only  three:  and  when  all 
the  post-horses  arc  engaged,  they  fur- 
nish Travellers  with  what  are   called 
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Peasants'  horses;  charging  for  these  an 
advanced  price;  and  demanding  much 
more  than  they  take. 

No  Foreigner  can  enter  Russia  with- 
out having  a  passport  signed  by  a  Rus- 
sian Minister:  and  persons  who  travel 
in  this  country  should  neither  leave 
their  carriages  unlocked,  nor  unguard- 
ed; because  the  common  people  are  in- 
clined to  thieve. 

A  regular  conveyance  is  now  esta- 
blished between  Petersburg  and  Paris. 
From  the  latter  city  to  Amsterdam  the 
Traveller  goes  by  land;  thence  to 
Hamburg  by  a  steamer;  from  Ham- 
burg to  Lubeck  by  a  Diligence;  and 
from  Lubeck  by  another  Steamer  to 
Petersburg. 

ROUTE   FROM   RIGA   TO  PETERSBURG. 

Riga,  next  to  Petersburg,  the  most 
commercial  Town  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, is  seated  on  the  Duna;  and  con- 
tains within  its  fortifications  about 
9000  persons;  and  in  its  suburbs,about 
15,000.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
edifices  here  are  :  The  Hotel  de  Ville 
— the  Exchange — the  Imperial  Palace 
—  the  Cathedral —  the  Arsenal  —  St. 
George's  Hospital — St.  Peter's  Church 
— the  Russian  Hospital— the  Theatre 
— and  the  Custom-house.  The  floating 
Bridge  thrown  over  the  Duna,  and  the 
Garden  of  Vitinghof,  arc  the  principal 
Promenades. 

Riga  contains  several  good  Private 
Lodgings;  and  two  tolerable  Inns;  the 
best  of  which  is,  la  Ville  de  Peters- 
bourg. 
Vcrsts. 

11  Neuenmiilhun  —  Government     of 
Riga. 

15  Kilkensfehr — A  sandy  road. 
Passage  of  the  Aa. 

19  Engelhardshof 

21  Roop— This  Town  is  adorned  with 

handsome  edifices. 

22  Lenzenhof 
18  ll  olmar 
18  Stakeln 

21  Gulben 

Passage  of  the  Embach 
18  Teylitz 

22  Kuikatz 

24  Uddern 

25  Dor  pat 

23  Jggafer 
23  Tor  ma 


Lake  of  Peypus,  which  divides  the 
Governments  of  Riga  and  Peters- 
burg. 
25  Nennal — Government  of  Peters- 
burg. 

14  Ranna-Pungem 

24  Klein-Pungern 

Here  Travellers  going  to  Peters- 
burg quit  the  Lake  of  Peypus. 

20  Kieiv — The  Gulf  of  Finland  is  dis- 
coverable here. 

11  FohenhofSy  or  Kudley — The  road 
lies  near  the  banks  of  the  Gulf. 

17  JF'aivara 

22  Narva— Travellers  whose  passport 
is  not  sealed  by  the  Emperor  are 
visited  by  the  Custom-house  Of- 
ficers here. 

22  Jamburg 

Passage  of  the  Narowa 

15  Opolie 

25  Czerkowitz 
22  Kaskoiva 
19  Riepen 

25  Strelna 

17  Petersburg  — Superb  Villas,  and 
other  handsome  buildings,  form 
the  avenues  to  this  splendid  Ca- 
pital. 


558  versts,  about  370  English  miles. 

The  account  given  of  Petersburg  by 
Mr.  James,  a  modern  Traveller,  is  so 
minute,  and  at  the  same  time  so  accu- 
rate, that  persons  possessed  of  his 
"Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Germany,  Swe- 
den, Russia,  and  Poland,"  can  require 
no  further  information  respecting  the 
Metropolis  of  the  Russian  Empire:  but 
to  persons  who  are  not  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  his  work,  the  following  ac- 
count may,  perhaps,  be  acceptable. 

Petersburg  is  said  to  contain  about 
200,000  inhabitants,exclusive  of  Cron- 
stadt,  a  Fortress  which  defends  the  en- 
trance of  the  Neva,  and  is  the  principal 
station  of  the  imperial  navy.  Petersburg 
stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Neva,  be- 
tween the  Lake  Ladoga  and  the  Gulf  of 
Finland;  and  is  built  partly  upon  the 
continent,  and  partly  upon  islands  in 
the  mouth  of  the  river;  the  right  bank 
displaying  the  old  Town,  and  the  left 
bank  the  new  one;  through  which  pass 
three  Canals,  ornamented  with  Bridges, 
and  magnificent  Quays  of  granite.  The 
streets  of  the  new  Town  arc,  generally 
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speaking,  spacious;  three  of  them, 
which  meet  at  the  Admiralty,  being  of 
an  extraordinary  length;  and  these 
streets  are  intersected  by  others  em- 
bellished with  handsome  esplanades. 
The  Admiralty  has  a  facade  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile  in 
length,  adorned  with  six  Porticos,  and 
surmounted  by  a  gilt  dome  and  spire; 
and  at  the  back  of  this  immense  struc- 
ture is  the  Dock-yard.  The  Admiralty 
Quay,  erected  by  Catherine  LI.  does 
honour  to  her  memory.  Among  several 
other  objects  which  merit  the  attention 
of  a  Traveller  are  the  Isaac- Plat  z,  or- 
namented with  an  Equestrian  Slalue,  in 
bronze,  of  Peter  theGreat,byFalconet; 
and  representing  Peter  in  Ihe  act  of 
mounting  an  eminence,  the  summit  of 
which  he  has  nearly  attained:  his  right 
hand  is  stretched  out,  as  if  he  were 
blessing  his  people;  while, with  the  left, 
he  holds  the  reins.  An  enormous  block 
of  granite  which,  when  transported  to 
Petersburg  from  the  morass  wherein 
it  was  found,  weighed  above  fifteen 
hundred  tons,  forms  the  pedestal.  The 
statue  is  said  to  be  a  striking  likeness  of 
Peter,  and  cost  the  Empress  Catherine 
II.,  by  whom  it  was  erected,  424,610 
roubles. —  The  Church  of  St.  Isaac,  a 
magnificent,  though  a  heavy,  edifice  of 
hewn  granite — the  Imperial  Summer 
Palace  (a  beautiful  specimen  of  archi- 
tecture) and  its  Public  Garden — the 
Marble  Palace,  built  by  Catherine  II. 
for  Prince  Orloff— the  Imperial  Winter 
Palace,  which  contains  the  Jewels  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  famous  diamond 
purchased  by  the  Empress  Catherine  of 
aGreek,towhom  she  paid  for  it 450,000 
roubles,  ami  a  pension  of  100,000 
Iivres-tournois  for  life— the  Church  be- 
longing to  this  Palace— the  Hermitage; 
which,  notwithstanding  its  name,  con- 
tains magnificent  apartments,  and  a 
summer  and  winter  garden;  the  first,  in 
the  Asiatic  style,  occupying  the  whole 
level  roof  of  the  edifice,  the  other  being 
a  spacious  hot-house,  adorned  with 
gravel  walks,  orange-trees,  and  par- 
terres of  flowers,  and  peopled  with  birds 
of  various  climates— the  Imperial  Col- 
lection of  Paintings  —  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  contains  a 
Library  rich  in  Chinese  and  Sclavonian 
manuscripts:  (herealsoare  instructions 
relative  to  a  code  of  laws,  written  by 


the  hand  of  the  Empress  Catherine.) 
The  Academy  likewise  contains  a  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  particularly 
rich  in  ores  (among  which  is  a  mass  of 
native  iron  1656  lbs.  in  weight) ;  a  col- 
lection of  Rarities,  comprising  a  variety 
of  ornaments  found  in  the  tombs  of 
Siberia,  many  being  of  massive  gold 
and  very  elegant  workmanship;  idols, 
brought  from  Siberia;  arms  and  dresses 
of  the  various  inhabitants  of  thcRussian 
Empire:  among  which  are  Japanese 
habits  and  armour;  a  collection  of 
coins;  and  a  waxen  figure  of  Peter  the 
Great,  the  features  of  which  were  taken 
from  a  mould  applied  to  his  face  after 
death. — The  Fortress,  or  Citadel,  which 
is  surrounded  by  walls  of  brick  faced 
with  hewn  granite,  and  contains  th 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  a 
noble  edifice  adorned  with  a  spire  of 
copper  gilt.  Here  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  most  of 
his  successors:  and  in  the  Fortress  is 
preserved  a  four-oared  boat,  said  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  Russian  navy, 
and  called,  by  Peter,  the  little  Grand- 
sire. —  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
of  Casan;  a  splendid  edifice,  lately 
built,  and  supposed  to  have  cost 
1 5,000,000  of  roubles.  The  Architect 
was  a  Russian  slave,  by  name  Woro- 
nitchki,  and  educated  at  the  Imperial 
Academy. — The  Lutheran  Churchof  St. 
Anne  —  the  Convent  and  Church  of  St. 
A  lexanderNewski — IhcNew  Exchange 
— the  statues  of  Suwarrow  and  Roman- 
zow— the  Great  Theatre— the  Quays  of 
Newa,  Fontaka,  and  Koika— the  Great 
Market — the  New  Bank — and  the^r- 
senal,  which  contains  trophies  and  ar- 
mour belonging  to  various  nations. 

The  Corps  des  Cadets,  the  Couvent 
des  Demoiselles  nobles,  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Catherine,  are  excellent  semi- 
naries for  the  education  of  the  nobility, 
and  some  children  of  inferior  rank.  The 
annual  income  of  the  first  is  30,0001. 
sterling;  and  the  last  two  are  richly  en- 
dowed. 

The  General  Hospital,  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  the  A  sylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,3ind  the  Asylum  for  Widows 
and  Orphans,  are  magnificently  en- 
dowed; and  remarkably  well-conducted 
charities. 

The  Imperial  Cotton  Manufactory,  the 
Imperial  Plate-Glass  Manufactory,  ihe 
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mpcrial     Tapestry,     Porcelain,     and 

Bronze  Manufactories,   and   the   Iron 

Foundry,  merit  notice. 

!  The  Cottage  inhabited  by  Peter  the 
treat, while  he  constructed  the  For- 
tress, stands  in  the  old  Town,  and  is 
ktill  shown  to  travellers.  It  contains 
put  three  rooms,  only  eight  feet  in 
weight,  md  the  largest  not  more  than 

i ^fifteen  feet  square.  A  Boat  made  by  the 
Rlzar  himself  is  kept  near  this  Cottage. 
The  most  frequented  Promenade  at 
Petersburg  is  the  Boulevards,  which 
onsist  of  three  avenues  of  trees,  car- 
ied  round  three  sides  of  the  Admiralty. 
—  The  public  Amusements  are,  Con- 
certs, given  in  the  Hall  of  Music,  and 
ihibitions  in  the  Theatres. 

The  best  Inns  are,  the  Ville  de  Lon- 
drcs  —  lhe  Ville  de  Grodno—  the  Ville 
de  Paris— and  the  Hotel  de  Madrid. 

The  Fortress  of  Cronstadt,  its  Arsenal 
and  Docks,  merit  notice ;  but  cannot  be 
seen  without  permission  from  the  Go- 
vernor. 

There  are  twelve  Royal  Villas  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Petersburg.  Tschesme 
contains  portraits  of  the  reigning 
Princes  of  Europe  —  TzarskoeZelo, 
about  fifteen  English  miles  from  the 
Metropolis,  contains  a  room  encrusted 
with  amber;  and  a  garden  which  merits 
notice;  but  the  house  is  too  gaudy — 
Peterhof,  about  five  miles  further  dis- 
tant, is  called  the  Versailles  of  the 
North. 

It  is  necessary  that  Foreigners,  pre- 
vious to  quitting  Petersburg,  should 
have  their  names  advertised  three  times 
in  the  Gazette;  which, added  to  the  for- 
malities required  for  obtaining  the  po- 
daroshna  and  passports,  occupies  some 
time.(') 

ROUTE  FROM  PETERSBURG  TO  MOSCOW. 

Versfs. 

22  St. Sophia — District-town. Govern- 
ment of  Petersburg. — A  few  vers ts 
from  Petersburg  begins  the  wood- 
en road  constructed  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  consisting  of  a  plat- 
form of  small  trees,  which,  when 

(0  The  distance  from  Petersburg  to  Cron- 
«tadt  is,  by  land,  47  versts. 
From  Petersburg  to  Vyborg,  139  versls. 
From  Petersburg  to  Smolensko, 838 versfs 
From  Peters-burg  to  Archangel,  1 145  versts. 
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not  neatly  joined  together  (and 
this  frequently  occurs),  is  so 
rough,  that  the  Russians,  in  order 
to  mitigate  the  inconvenience, 
fill  their  travelling-carriages  with 
soft  pillows. 

The  country  between  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  is  covered,  generally 
speaking,  with  thick  forests  of 
fir  and  birch. 

11  Iqiora 

25  Tossna 

32  Pomerania — Government  of  Nov- 

gorod. 

25  Tischoudovo 

24  Spaskaja — Poliste 

24  Podberezie 

22  Novgorod  —  Government-town.  — 
Novgorod,  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
once  so  potent  as  to  have  been 
called  "The  Resistless,"  possess- 
ed, during  the  plenitude  of  its 
power,  upwards  of  400,000  in- 
habitants :  and,  though  now 
nearly  depopulated,  and  hasten- 
ing fast  to  decay,  it  exhibits  ves- 
tiges of  former  magnificence ; 
among  which  are  the  Walls  of 
the  Kremlin,  and  the  Church  of 
St.  Sophia,  containing  the  Tombs 
of  Valdomir  and  Feodor;  together 
with  curious  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture, and  paintings  supposed 
to  have  been  executed  previous  to 
the  revival  of  the  Arts  in  Italy.  Its 
brazen  Gates  arc  reported  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  Crimea  at 
the  lime  of  Valdomir's  expedition 
against  the  Greek  Empire. 

35  Bronnitzi 
27  Zaiffova 

31  Krestzi — District-town. 
16  Rachino 
22  Jagelbitzi 
22  Zimogorie 
20  Jedrovo 

36  Kotilova 

36  Wischnei  -  Wolotzek  —  District- 
town — Government  of  Tver. 

33  Widropouskoe 

38  Torjock— District-town. 

From  Petersburg  to  Asfracan,  1479verfts. 

The  Almanach  published  yearly  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburg  contains 
a  table  of  the  Borate b  towns,  with  their  dis- 
tances from  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 
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33  Mednoe 

30  Tver —Government-town  — hand- 

some, very  commercial,  and  seat- 
ed on  the  Volga. 
26  Wosskresenkoe 

31  Zadivvvo— Government  of  Mos- 

cow 
26      Klin— District  town. 
31       Pecheki 
22       Tschernaia-Griasse 
28       Moscow 
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728  versts,  about  520  English  miles 

Moscow,  the  ancient  Capital  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  thirty-five  versts 
in  circumference,  is  watered  by  the 
Moskwa ;  and,  before  the  French  invaded 
Russia,  possessed  upward  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants.  The  Krem- 
lin, or  Citadel,  which  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  is  a 
large  walled  circle,  containing  a  gaudy 
massof  Asiatic,  Grecian,  andGothic  edi- 
fices; and  comprehending  the  Holy  Gate, 
through  which  every  passenger  walks 
bareheaded.  The  Trinity  Church,  toge- 
ther with  those  of  St.  Nicholas  and  the 
Assumption;  the  Chapel  and  Palace  of 
the  Czars;  and  the  lofty  Tower  of  Ivan 
Veliki,  crowned  by  a  steeple  and  gilt 
dome,  merit  notice.— The  Palace  of  the 
Czars  is  a  gorgeous  structure,  in  the 
Hindoo  style;  and  was  erected  about 
two  hundred  years  ago.  The  domes  of 
the  various  buildings  are  many  of  them 
gilt,  the  roofs  stained  either  green  or 
red,  and  the  walls  and  towers  covered 
with  glazed  tiles  of  various  colours,  or 
adorned  with  paintings  which  represent 
scriptural  histories. 

The  Imperial  Palace  was  gutted  by 
the  French;  as  was  an  ancient  edifice 
containing  an  apartment  which  is  used 
as  the  public  hall  of  audience  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Russian  Sovereigns. 
Part  of  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  and 
one  of  the  towers  near  the  river,  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  four  great 
Dells  of  Moscow,  thewallsof  the  Arsenal, 
and  a  piece  of  the  Gate  of  St.  Nicholas, 
were  blown  up,  and  the  Tower  of  Ivan 
Veliki  rent,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
by  mines  prepared  and  exploded  at  the 
command  of  Napoleon,  after  he  had 
been  compelled  to  relinquish  his  long- 
looked -for  asylum  in  Moscow,  by  that 
master  stroke  of  Russian  policy,  which 


reduced  the  greater  portion  of  the  Town 
to  ashes,  and  thereby, in  all  probability, 
saved  the  empire  from  being  conquered 
by  France. 

Moscow  is  now  rising  rapidly  from  its 
ashes,  though  vestiges  of  the  conflagra- 
tion still  remain.  The  most  frequented 
Promenade  here  is  the  Boulevards;  and 
the  German  Hotel  is  one  of  the  best 
Inns. 

ROUTE  FROM  PETERSBURG  TO  THE  FRON- 
TIER OF  SWEDEN. 

Versts. 

24  Dranichenikovo 

15  Beloostrofskoe 

25  Lindoula— Government    of  Vy- 

borg. 
20      Pampala 
22      Souvenoia 
20       K enter a 

22  Vyborg— Governmenl-town. 
20       Tervaioki 

17  Vilaioki 

23  Ourpala 

16  Puterlakce 

18  Grenvic 

16      Frideriksham — District-town. 
23       Kiumene-Gorodock 
22      Puttice— Last  station  in  Russia. 
5      Aborforce — Upon  the  river  Kiu- 
mene. 

308  versts,  above  200  English  miles. 

ROUTE  FROM  MOSCOW    TO  GRODNO. 

Versts. 

27 


26 
22 
24 

27 

29 
30 
29 
26 
23 
28 
23 
24 
17 
2w 


23 


Perkouchekovo — Government  of 

Moscow. 
Koubinskoe 
Chelkova 

Mojaisk— District-town. 
Gridnevo— Government  of  Smo- 

lensko. 

Ishatsk— District-town. 
Teplouka 

Viasma— District-town. 
Semlovo 
Giachekova 

Dorogobusch — District-town. 
Mikailovka 
Pneva 
Bredikino 
Smolensko— Government-town. 

—There  is  a  fine  Cathedral  at 

Smolensko. 
Koritnia 


Russia.]  route  from  Moscow  to  r?ga. 

Krasnoi—  District-town. 
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23 
18 
16 
14 
17 
28 
18 
15 
15 

23'/ 


Liadi— Government  of  Mogilew. 

Koziani 

Doubrovna 

Orcha — District-town. 

Kokanova 


Government    of 


Tolotzine 
Malikavka 
Kroupki 
Lochenitzi 
Minsk. 
17      Borysow — District-town. 

17  Va  Jodino 
17 %  Smolevitzi 
15  7a  Jouchnovka 

21       Minsk—  Government-town. 
21  7a  Grit  china 

18  7a  Koidanovo 
147a  Komel 

21  7a  Novoc-Svergino 

25      Nesvig— District-town. 

28      Mire— Government  of  Lithuania. 

21       K  relitzi 

21      Novocjrodok— District-town. 

36  3/4  Belitza 

28      Joloudoke 

14       Tstouchino 

14      Eamenha 

21      SA-idei 

35      Grodno— Frontier-town. 


996  V+  versts,above  700  English  miles. 


Grodno  is  the  Capital  of  Lithuania, 
and  contains  a  Palace,  erected  by  Au- 
gustus III.;  a  Medical  College,  and  a 
Botanic  Garden;  together  with  several 
decayed  Buildings  which  evince  its  an- 
cient splendour. 


ROUTE    FROM    MOSCOW    TO    RIGA, 
THE  FRONTIER  OF   PRUSSIA. 


AND 


Ver  Is. 
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20 
18 
25 
22 


Orcha— See  the  Route  from  Mos- 
cow to  Grodno. 
Orcki 

Babinovitzki — District-town. 
Polootki 
Vitepske— Government-town. 


21 

Staroe  — -  Government    of  vi- 

tepske. 

21 

Kourslofschina 

17 

Doubovike 

22 

Ostrovliani 

15 

Peroutma 

12 

Polotske— District-town. 

9 

Gamzeleva 

26 

Logofka 

25 

Proudniki 

25 

Driza— District-town. 

19 

Tschourilova 

18 

Drouia 

20 

Koesslavle 

22 

Plokcha 

22 

Dinaburg— District-town. 

17 

Kirousska 

17 

Avcenova 

20 

Livenhof 

16 

Tripenhof 

22 

Glazmaneke 

247a  Kopenhausen 

21 

Remershof 

16 

Jounfernhof 

23 

Ogershof,  or*  Jskile 

21 

Kirkholm,  or  Choupel 

14 

Riga— Government  town. 

19 

Alaie 

20  3/4  Mittau— Government-town. 

Mittau,  the  Capital  ofCourland. 

is  extensive,  but  not  populous, 

The  Ducal  Chateau  merits  no- 

tice; as  do  the  Reformed  Church 

and  the  Academy. 

28 

Doblene— Government  of  Cour- 

land. 

24  7a 

Berg  go  f 

29  7a 

Frauenburg 

287a 

Strounden 

24 

Gross-Drogen 

19 

Taid  ken 

25  7a 

Ober-Bartau 

27 

Routzau 

21 

Polangen  —  Government  of  Li- 

thuania. 

A  Custom-house  on  the  Frontier 

of  Prussia. 

1346  74versts,  above 960 English  mile! 
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NEW     ROUTE     FROM     PARIS     TO     MAR- 
SEILLES, BY    ST.   ETIENNE    AND    AN- 

NONAT.(') 

1       Villejuif 
1  74  Fromenteau 
1  'A  Essonne 
1  74  Ponthierry 
1       Chailly 

1  74  Fontainebleau 

2  Nemours 
La  Cr osier e 
Fontenay  {Loiret) 
Montargis 

Noyent-sur-  Vernisson 
La   Bussiere  {Loiret) — A    third 

horse  for  the  six  winter  months, 

both  going  and  returning. 
Briare — A  third  horse,  for  the  six 

winter  months,  both  going  and 

returning. 
2       Neuvy-sur-Loire 
1  3/4  Cosne 
1 3/4  Pouilly 
1  '/a  La  Charite 
1  7a  Pougues 
1  7a  Nevers 
1  7a  Magny  {Nievre) 
1  %  Saint-Pierre-le-Moutier 
1  74  Saint- Imbert 
1  7a  Villeneuve-sur-AWer 

1  '/2  Moulins 

2  Bessay 

2       Farennes 

li7»  Saint-Gerand-le-Puy 

1  74  La  Palisse—A  third  horse,allthe 

year,  from  La  Palisse  to  Saint 

Gerand. 
1  74  Vroiturier—A  third  horse,  all  the 

year,  going  but  not  returning. 
1       St.  Martin-d' Estreaux—A  third 

horse,  all  the  year,  both  going 

and  returning. 
1       Pacaudiere—A  third    horse,  all 

(■)  The  Mail  takes  this  road. 


the   year,  from  Pacaudiere  to 
St.Martin  d'Estreaux. 
1   7a  St.    Germain    I'Espinasse  —  A 
third  horse,  all  the  year,  both 
going  and  returning. 

1  7a  Roanne 

2  74  Neuilise—A  third  horse,  all  the 

year,  going,  but  not  returning. 

2  7+  Feurs  —  A  third  horse,  all  the 
year,  from  Feurs  to  Neuiljse. 

1  74  Montrond  (Loire) 

1  3/4  /-a  Guyonniere 

1  %  Sf.  Etienne  —  A  third  horse,  all 
the  year,  both  going  and  re- 
turning. 

1  7a  La  Republique  —  A  third  horse, 

all  the  year,  going  but  not  re- 
turning. 

2  Bourg-Argental—A  third  horse, 

all   the   year,   from   Bourg-Ar- 
gental  to  La  Republique. 

1  3/4  Annonay  —  A  third  horse,  for 

the   six   winter   months,   both 
going  and  returning. 

2  3/4  St.  Vallier 

1  3/4  Tain 

2  'A  Valence  {Drome) 
1  7a  La  Paillasse 

1  7a  Loriol 


17a 


17a 

2 


l'A 


Derbieres—A  third  horse,  for  the 

six  winter  months,  both  going 

and  returning. 
Montelimart 
Donzere—A  third  horse,  all  the 

year,  both  going  and  returning. 
Palud—A  third  horse,  for  the  six 

winter  months,  both  going  and 

returning. 
Mornas—A  third  horse,  for  the 

six  winter  months,  both  going 

and  returning. 
Orange 
Sorgues—A  third  horse,  all  th« 

year,bothgoingandretuming.(») 


(a)  The  postmasters  of  Sorgues,  A\ignon, 


1  'A  Avignon 
2'/+  St.  Andiol 

1  '/4  Orqon 

2  Pont  Royal 
2       Sf.  Canat—A  third  horse  for  the 

six  winter  months,  both  going 
and  returning. 
2       Aix — A  third  horse,  for  the  six 
winter  months,  both  going  and 
returning. 


and  St.  Andiol,  in  furnishing  the  relays  to 
Vaucluse  and  back,  are  entitled  to  charge 
as  follows :  — 
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2       Pin 

2  Marseilles— A  third  horse,  all  the 
year,  from  Marseilles  to  Pin,  and 
for  six  months  from  Pin  to  Mar- 
seilles. 


3  posts. 
37. 

27a 

Besides  which  an  extra  half-post  is  allowed 


From  Sorgues  to  Vaucluse 
Avignon  to    ditto 
St.  Andiol  to  ditto 


100  74  posts. 


whenever  the  service  extends  bevond  Vau  - 
cluse;  in  which  case  the  postmasters  of 
Sorgues  and  St. Andiol  can  only  go  as  far  as 
Avignon,  and  the  postmaster  of  Avignon  as 
far  as  Sorgues  or  St.  Andiol.  Travellers  re- 
turning from  Vauciuse  with  the  same 
horses  are  equally  obliged  to  pay  the  extra 
half-post. 
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STEAM-PACKETS. 


(NOT  ALREADY  MENTIONED). 


A  Steam-packet  starts  from  Lubeck 
for  St.  Petersburg  every  Thursday,  wea- 
ther permitting ;  and  usually  accom- 
plishes the  voyage  in  four  or  five  days. — 
Fares.  Chief  Cabin,  twenty-four  ducats. 
Fore  Cabin,  eighteen  ducats. 

A  Steam-packet  starts  every  Friday, 
the  season  of  the  year  permitting,  from 
Lubeck  for  Copenhagen  ;  and  the  voy- 
age usually  occupies  about  twenty-four 
hours. 

A  Steam-packet  runs  between  Kiel 
and  Copenhagen;  and  the  voyage  usu- 
ally occupies  from  twenty-four  to  twen- 
ty-seven hours. 

A  Steam-packet  goes  from  Gothen- 
borg  to  Copenhagen;  usually  accom- 
plishing the  voyage  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours. 

A  Steam-packet  goes  from  Gothen- 


borg  to  Christiania;  usually  accomplish- 
ing the  voyage  in  about  thirty-six 
hours. 

A  Steam-packet  likewise  goes  from 
Christiania  to  Bergen  :  usually  accom- 
plishing the  voyage  in  five  or  six  days. 

Prussian  Rhenish  Steam-boats  go 
from  Cologne  to  Bonn,  Neuwied,  Co- 
blentz,  and  Mentz  —  from  Bonn  to 
Neuwied,  Coblentz,  and  Mentz  — and 
from  Coblentz  to  Mentz. 

Steam-packels  run  regularly  between 
Vienna  and  Smyrna,  Gallacz  and  Con- 
stantinople. 

Also  between 

Marseilles  and  Barcelona ; 
Havre  and  Lisbon; 
Havre  and  Hamburgh ; 
Amsterdam  and  Hamburgh. 


FULL  PARTICULARS,  RELATIVE  TO  ALL  STEAM-BOATS,  WITH  DATES 
OF  STARTING,  ETC,  ARE  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL 
"GALIGNANI'S  MESSENGER,"   PUBLISHED  AT  PARIS, 


THE    CENERilL 

STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY'S 

Favourite  and  powerful  Steam-Ships,  having  elegant 
and  extensive  Accommodation  for  Passengers,  run 
regularly  between 

HAVRE 

BOULOGNE        .  alsQ  between 

Aeranra  I  HAVRE,  DIEPPE  and  BRIGHTON, 

OSTEND  LONDON  and 


HAMBURG  and  EDINBURG 


ANTWERP 
HAMBURG 
ROTTERDAM 

The  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Ostend  Steam-Ships  are 
in  direct  Correspondence  with  the  superior  and  fast  Packets 
belonging  to  the  Dusseldorf  Steam  Company  for  the  Lower 
and  Middle  Rhine,  by  which  Passengers  booking  on  the 
Rhine  direct  to  London  obtain  a  considerable  advantage  in 
the  Reduced  Fares,  and  have  the  privilege  of  sojourning  at 
any  intermediate  places  situated  between  which  the  Ticket  is 
taken  for. 

Passengers  are  booked  direct  from  Paris  to  London  via 
Boulogne,  Calais,  Havre,  and  Dieppe  to  Brighton,  at  the 
Company's  Office,  9,  rue  de  la  Paix,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Messageries  Generates  and  Messageries  Royales. 

The  Company's  Monthly  Bills  may  also  be  obtained  at 

{Messrs.  Galignani's  Library,  rue  Vivienne,  No.  18; 
Mr.  Bennis,  rue  St.  Florentin,  No.  13; 
Mr.  M'Henry,  rue  de  la  Paix,  No.  28; 
and  at  all  the  principal  Hotels ; 

at 
DIEPPE— Mr.  G.  Chapman.    BOULOGNE— Mr.  Wm.  Hughes 

CALAIS— Mr.  A.  Spiers. 
BELGIUM— OSTEND— Mr.  R.    Saint  Amour.     BRUSSELS— 

Mr.  W.  Middleton,  92,  Montagne  de  la  Cour.    ANTWERP— 

M.  C.  Brequigny. 
ROTTERDAM— Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  Mr.  P.  A.  Van  Es.  Messrs.  de 

Cock  and  Barlem. 
RHINE— The  Offices  of  the  Dusseldorf  Steam  Company  for  the 

Lower  and  Middle  Rhine. 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE— Mr.  J.  A.  Mayer,  Editor  ot  the  "  Gazette  " 

Library,  No.  1069. 
FRANCFORT  on  the  Mein— Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher,  at  Messrs. 

Gogel,  Koch,  and  Co. 
HAMBURG— M.  C.  Delaval. 

The  General  Steam  Navigation  Company's  Offices  in 
PARIS— 9,  rue  de  la  Paix. 
BRUSSELS— 92,  Montagne  de  la  Cour. 
COLOGNE— 13,  Frederick  William  Street. 
LONDON— G9,  Lombart  Street;  37,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly; 

and  35,  Leadenhall  Street. 

For  further  particulars  with  regard  to  the  Fares,  etc.  by 
all  the  above  Routes,  and  for  every  information  in  reference 
to  the  Rhine  Boats,  Passengers  are  recommended  to  apply  in 
Paris  at  the  Company's  Office. 
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.    iso 

Amiens 
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.    256 

Abbeville     . 

5 

Amphion,  source  of 
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Acerra 
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Amsterdam  and  its  environs 

ap.  668 

Acquapendente 
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Amyclanus,  Lake  of 
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a 
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Anagni 

.    404 
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•    227 
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by 
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.    256 
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.    268 
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.    367 
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.    398 
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.    369 
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.    245 
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.    364 
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a 
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Asti  . 

Astroni 

Atina 

Description  of  that  Pelasgic 
fortress 
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Austrian  Dominions  [Appendix] 

Passports    . 

Money  ol'  the  Imperial  Terri 
tories 
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Yienna  Bank-bills     . 

Post-horses 
Autun 
Auxerre  . 

Auximum  (now  Osimo) 
Auxonne  . 
Avallon    . 
Avellino  . 
Avernus,Lake  of. 
Aversa     . 

Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Avignon  . 
Azetium 
Baccano 
Badajos 
Baden 
Bagneres  de  Bigorre 


ap 


ap 


ap 


ap 
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490 
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to 
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Belgirata 
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667 
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52 
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53 
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Bernardino,  St.   .  .  ap. 

Besangon  .  .  ap. 

Blois       .  .  .  ap. 

Boaulia    .... 
Bois-le-Duc         .  .  ap. 

Bola  (nowPoli)    . 
Bologna,  description  of  . 

Cathedral 
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Tower  of  Asinelli      .  .      54 

Theatre         .  .  .      ib. 

Environs       .  .  .55 

Bolsena,  town  of.  .  .    120 

Lake  of         .  .  .      ib. 

Bonneville  .  •  .33 

Bordeaux  .  •  ap-  534 

Borghetto      .    95.  473.  ap.  589.  620 
Borgo  San  Donnino         .  .      48 

Borromean  Islands  .  .      42 

Botzen    .  .  .  ap.  616 
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Versailles 

Present  state  of  Parisian  So- 
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Paris  [Appendix] 

Hotels    . 

Ready-furnished  Apartments 
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Pisa,  description  of 

.      83 

Restaurateurs  and  Care's 

ib. 

Duomo  . 

.      84 

Hire  of  Valets-de-place, 

Car- 

Baptistery 

.      85 

riages,  and  Boats    . 

517 

Campanile,  or  Leaning  Tow( 

;r     86 

Provisions 

ib. 

Campo  Santo    . 

.       ib. 

Shops    . 

518 

Sonnet  . 

.      88 

Professors 

519 

Chiesa  de'  Cavalieri    . 

.       ib. 

Notary  Public  . 

ib. 

Palazzo  de'  Cavalieri  . 

.      ib. 

Libraries 

ib. 

Chiese,  di  San  Frediano 

.      ib. 
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ib. 

di  Sanl'  Anna 

.      ib. 
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ib. 
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.      ib. 

General  Post-office     . 

520 

di  San  Paolo  all'  Orto 

.      89 

Petite  Poste     . 

ib. 

di  San  Francesco     . 

.      ib. 

Parma,  description  of 

48 

di  San  Silvestro 

.       ib. 

Cathedral 

49 

di  San  Matteo 

.       ib. 

Church  of  San  Giovanni 

ib. 

di  San  Pierino 

ib. 
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ib. 

di  San  Michele  in  Borgo 

.       ib. 

Convento  di  San  Paolo 

ib. 

di  San  Vito    . 

ib. 

Royal  Academy 

ib. 

della  Spina    . 

ib. 

Theatres 

50 

di  San  Andrea  in  Chinseca 

ib. 

Passage  of  the  Apennine  between 

di  San  Martino 

.      ib. 

Bologna  and  Florence 

54 

Palazzi,  Lanfranchi    . 

.      ib. 

Passage-boats  on  the  Elbe,  1 

Yom 

Tonini 

ib. 

Hamburg  to  Cuxhaven 

495 

Lanfreducci  . 

ib. 

Passau 

ap 

.644 

Casa  Mecherini 

90 

Passerano-  . 

241 

Palazzo  Seta     . 

ib. 

Passignano  . 

241 

Royal  Palace    . 

ib. 

Passports,directions  to  Travellers 

Hospitals 

ib. 

with  regard  to    . 

501 

University 

ib. 

Pavia 

46 

Torre  della  Specula    . 

ib. 

Pau   .... 

ap. 

546 

Botanic  Garden 

ib. 

Pedum 

241 

Ancient  Vapour  Bath  . 

ib. 

Pelasgic  Fortresses  near  Tivoli    . 

233 

Suppressed  Church  of  SanFel 

ce  91 

Pelasgic  and  Etruscan  Fortifica- 

Subterranean part  of  San  M 

[- 

tions,  difference  between  them 

234 

chele  in  Borgo 

ib. 

Perigueux    . 

ap 

534 

Aqueduct  of  Caldacolli 

ib. 

Perpignan    . 

ap 

542 

Modern  Baths  . 

ib. 

Perugia,  description  of     . 

475 

591 

Mountain  of  San  Giuliano 

ib. 

Pesaro 

. 
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Modern  Aqueduct 

ib. 

Peschiara,  port  of  . 

. 

260 

Canal     .          .          .          . 

ib. 

Pescia 

, 

116 

Royal  Farm 

ib. 

Petersburg,  description  of 

that 

Character  of  the  Pisans 

92 

City  and  its  environs 

ap 

679 

Fountain  Water 

ib. 

Pelerswald  . 

491 

Theatre. 

ib. 

Petilia  Lucanorum. 

361 
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Petilini  Montes 
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Carnival 

ib. 

Piacenza,  description  of  . 

47 

Climate. 

ib. 
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ib. 

Pisa  [Appendix]     . 

565 
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Custom-house-officers 

ib. 
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Pianoro 

55 
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315 

Post-office 

567 

Pietola,  birth  place  of  Virgil 
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Diligences 
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Pietramala  . 
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Pissevache,  Cascade  of  the 
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Pietra  Santa 

94 

Pistoja,  description  of 
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Hyppodrome,  built  by  Constantinc  1 7 

(Museo  Pio-Clementino)  —  Apart- 

Villa-Faonte—Ponte  Lamentano 

ib. 

ment  of  the  Car 

TombofMeneniusAgrippa— Mons 

Gallery  of  Candelabra,  etc.  . 

Sacer 

.    176 

Gallery  of  Easel  Pictures 

Porta  di  San  Lorenzo 

.      ib. 

Biblioteca  Vaticana 

Basilica  di  San  Lorenzo    . 

ib. 

Chiesa  della  Trinita  de'  Monti     . 

Porta  Maggiore 

.      ib. 

Obelisk  of  the  Trinita  de'  Monti  . 

Porta  San  Giovanni 

.      ib. 

Chiesa  dei  PP.  Cappuccini 

Temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris 

.      ib. 
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.    177 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  della  Vic- 
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.      ib. 
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.      ib. 
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vallo         . 
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ib. 
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.      ib. 
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.    178 
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.      ib. 
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Rome,  Modern. 
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Vaticano      .... 
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di  San  Agostino 
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184 
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ib. 
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ib. 
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186 
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189 
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190 
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193 
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194 
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196 
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Circular  Hall 

198 

Sculptors                         »          » 

Vestibule  in  the  form  of  a 

Painters      . 

Greek  Cross 

ib. 

Incisori       . 

Page 
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Rome,  Modern. 

Rome,  Modern. 

Page 

Page 

Pastes— Sulphurs— Scagliola— and 

Stationery,  Manuscript 

Mu- 

Paintings  all*  Encausto  . 

.    176 

sic,  Engravings,  Miniature- 

Mosaicisli    .  * 

.      ib. 

Frescos,  etc. 

.    574 

Resident  Physicians 

.      ib. 

Circulating  Library     . 

.    575 

Bankers 

.      ib. 

Theatres 

.      ib. 

Theatres 

.      ib. 

Procaccio— Padrone  di  Vet- 

Carnival 

.      ib. 

ture    . 

.      ib. 

Remnant  of  the  ancient  Satur- 

Post-office 

.    576 

nalia 

.    217 

Diligences 

.      ib. 

Church  Ceremonies 

.      ib. 

Roncesvalles 

ap. 658 

Protestant  Chapel  . 

.    220 

Ronciglione 

.    121 

Hotels 

.      ib. 

Ronco 

.    107 

List  of  Objects  best  worth  notice 

• 

Rosenberg 

ap. G51 

as  they  lie  contiguous  to  eacb 

i 

Rotterdam,  description  of 

ap. 666 

other 

.    221 

Rouen 

ap. 514 

Promenades 

.    222 

Roveredo     . 

ap.  615 

Villas  near  Rome,  viz.— Villa 

Rovigo 

ap. 594 

Olgiata  . 

.      ib. 

Routa           .          .           .    95  ap.  620 

Borghese 

ib. 

Rouvray 

.      29 

Ludovisi 

ib. 

Rubi             .          % 

.    370 

Albani              .          • 

,    223 

Rubicon,  Torrent  so  called 

.    263 

Mattei    . 

224 

Rubiera 

.      50 

Doria  Pamfili   . 

.      ib. 

Russia,  Money  of   . 

ap.  678 

Madama 

.    225 

Price  of  Post-horses  — other 

Mellina  . 

.      ib. 

requisites  for  Travellers 

.— .      ib. 

Aldobrandini   . 

.    235 

Passports 

ap. 679 

Ruffinella 

ib. 

Saardam,  Village  of 

ap. 668 

Rome  [Appendix]   . 

571 

Saint  Bernard,   Passage  of 

the 

Money  of  Rome 

ib. 

Great        .          .           270 

.  ap.  556 

Bankers'  Accounts 

.      ib. 

Saint   Bernard,    Passage  of 

the 

Weights  and  Measures 

ib. 

Small 

.    270 

Hotels   and  other  Lodging- 

Saint  Denis,  Church  of 

6 

houses 

ib. 

Saint  Gingouph 

.      37 

Best  Water  and  Air     . 

572 

Saint  Gothard,  Passage  of 

ap.  556 

Traiteurs  and  Restaurateurs  . 

ib. 

Saint  Maurice 

.      57 

Prices  of  Job-carriages 

ib. 

Saint  Michel,  Chateau  de 

.      34 

Expense  of  a  private  Carriage 

Saint  Quentin,  Tunnel   at 

ap. 498 

Hackney-carriages 

.      ib. 

Salerno,its  history,  Cathedral, 

etc.  355 

Wages  of  a  Valot-de-place     . 

573 

Salinas 

.    243 

Price  of  Firewood 

ib. 

Salins 

op.  613 

Price  of  Provisions     . 

ib. 

Sallenche     . 

.      33 

Wines— Confectionary 

ib. 

Saltzburg,  description  of 

ap. 649 

Grocers  —  Pastrycooks  — 

Samoggia     . 

.      51 

Shops  for  hams,  bacon,  and 

San  Carlo  Borromeo,  Colossal  Sta- 

cheese 

574 

tue  of 

.      42 

Medicine,  where  to  purchase 

ib. 

San  Donnino 

.      48 

Furs — Roman  Pearls  —  Silk- 

San  Germano 

393.  559 

mercers — Dressmakers  and 

San  Iiario     , 

.      50 

Milliners 

ib. 

San  Lorenzo  Nuovo 

.    120 

Professors  of  Languages,  and 

San  Quirico . 

.    119 

other  Masters 

ib. 

Sant'  Agata  . 

.    275 

Dealers  in  ancient  Bronzes, 

San  Tommaso 

.    483 

Vases,  Sulphurs,Roman  Mo- 

Saorgio 

.    104 

saics,  Scagliola,  Paintings 

Saragossa,  description  of 

ap.  658 

all'Encausto,Bronze  Lamps, 

Sardinian  Territories,   price 

of 

Marbles,  and  Silver  Plate- 

Post-horses  in     . 

ap. 559 
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Page 

r 

Page 

Sarzana        .          .          .  94.  ap.6:^ 

(Sicily)— Girgenti,  and  its  Mole 

,    428 

Ancient  Fortress  near 

.      94 

Agrigentum,  its  Temples,  etc 

.    429 

Satricum 

.    245 

Licata  (the  ancient  Phintia) 

.    434 

Savigliano    . 

.    105 

Terranova,  near  the  ancien 

Savona 

.    103 

Gela    . 

.      ib 

Saia  Rubra  (now  Grotta  Rossa) 

.    471 

Acrae,  ancient  town  of 

.    435 

Saiony,  Money  of  .          .         ap.  633 

Caltagirone      ♦ 

.      ib. 

Scamnum  (now  Latiano)    . 

.    369 

Palagonia 

.    436 

Scaptia 

*    241 

Mineo     . 

.      ib. 

Scarena       .          .          * 

.    104 

Biviere  di  Lentini 

.      ib. 

Schaffhausen          .          .         ap.  641 

Town  of  Lentini 

.      ib. 

Scheggia,Eugubian Tables  found 

Approach  to  Syracuse 

.    437 

there 

.    267 

Modern  Town  . 

.      ib. 

Schelletau   . 

.    490 

Ancient  Syracusae,   descrip 

Scheveling  .          .          .         ap.  666 

tion  of          .          .     43S 

1—443 

Schinta 

.    490 

Antiquities  on  the  road  to  Ca 

Schottwien  . 

.    484 

tania  • 

.    443 

Scidrus  (now  Sapri) 

.    363 

Catania 

.    444 

Scrivia,  Val  di 

.    103 

Requisites  for  Travellers  whc 

► 

Sculpture  and  Painting,  Arts  of, 

ascend  Etna. 

.    448 

their  rise  and  progress  . 

7 

Description  of  Etna    . 

.    449 

Scylla 

.    458 

Journey  to  the  Crater,  1826 

.    450 

Secheron 

.      32 

Ditto,  during  Winter  1824 

.    452 

Sedan           .          .           .         ap. 538 

Aci  Reale 

.    453 

Segovia,  its  Aqueduct,  etc.         ap.  666 

Scala  di  Aci 

ib. 

Senilin         .           .           .         ap.  651 

Scopuli  Cyclopum 

.      ib. 

Sens 

.      28 

Castello  di  Aci 

.      ib. 

Its  Cathedral    . 

.      ib. 

Giarra    . 

.      ib. 

Sentinum  (now  Sentina)    . 

267 

Castagno  di  Cento  Cavalli 

ib. 

Seon,  Castle  of 

38 

Francavilla 

.    454 

Septem  Aquae 

256 

Giardini 

ib. 

Serraoneta  (Anciently  Sulmo) 

272 

Taormina,   and   remains    o 

f 

Servoz          .... 

34 

the  ancient  Taurominium 

ib. 

Seslo-Calende 

43 

Messina,  by  whom  founded— 

Sestri           .           .           .  95.  ax 

p.  620 

Earthquake   of  1783— de- 

Seville, description  of      .         a 

0.662 

scription  of  the  City     45( 

h  459 

Sezza  (anciently  Setia) 

272 

Charybdis 

458 

Sicily,  concise  history  of  that  Is- 

Scylla   . 

ib. 

land          .          .           .     405 

—409 

Capo  Peloro 

459 

Most  eligible  months  for  visit- 

Melazzo. 

ib. 

ing  it 

409 

Excursion,  by  water,  to  Scilla 

Palermo  and  environs      409 

—421 

andReggio    . 

460 

Alcamo  .... 

421 

Excursion  to  the   Lipari  Is- 

iEgesta .... 

ib. 

lands  and  Cefalu 

ib. 

Acquae  Segestanae 

422 

Termini 

461 

Calatafimi 

ib. 

Cattle,vegetable  productions, 

Madonna  di  Trapani   . 

423 

and  fish  of  Sicily    . 

462 

Town  of  Trapani 

ib. 

Climate  and  Scenery  . 

ib. 

Mount  Eryx 

ib. 

Character  of  the  Sicilians 

ib. 

Marsala 

424 

Mode  of  Travelling 

463 

Mazzara 

ib. 

Requisites  for  Travellers  in 

Stone  Quarry  nearCampo  Bel 

Io  ib. 

Sicily 

ib. 

Castel  Vetrano 

425 

Sicilian  Money 

464 

Selinuntium,and  its  Temples, 

Letters  of  Recommendation 

etc.    .... 

ib. 

and  Passports 

ib. 

Sciacca,  and  its  Hot  Springs  . 

427 

Price  of  Job-Carriages,  etc.  . 

ib. 

Siculiana 

ib. 

Charges  at  Hotels 

ib. 
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Page 
(Sicily)-Prices  of  Lettigas  and  Mules  464 

Route  round  the  Sea  Coast  of 
Sicily,  from  Messina  to  Ca- 
tania, in  a  Caleche— from 
Catania  to  Trapani  in  a  Let- 
tiga— and  from  Trapani  in 
a  Caleche  to  Palermo         .    465 

Route  from  Catania  to  the 
summit  of  Etna       .  .    466 

Route  round  the  Sea  Coast  on 
Mules  .  .  .    467 

Short  cut  from  Girgenti  to 
Palermo      .  .  .      ib. 

Route  from  Palermo  to  Messina   ib. 

Route  from  Palermo  to  Mes- 
sina, with  the  distance  of 
every  town  and  village  from 
the  Capital    .  .  .    468 


to  Tra- 


to  Ter 


Route  from  Palermo 
pani,  etc. 

Route  from  Palermo 
mini,  etc. 

Steam-packets 
Siena,  description  of 

Cathedral 

Other  Churches 

Palazzo  degliEccelsi 
Fountain 

Environs 

The  Maremma 
Sierre 
Sigillo 

Signia  (now  Segni),  remains  of 
Silvium  (now  Garagnone) 
Simplon,  Military  Road  from  Ge 

neva  to 


Simplon,  Passage  of  the  39, 40.  ap.  560 


ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
117 
118 

ib. 

ib. 
119 

ib. 

ib. 

38 
267 
233 
368 

36 


Village  of 
Sinigaglia    . 

Sinuessa  (now  Monte  Dragone) 
Sion 
Siris 

Sleswick       .  .  .         ap, 

Smolensko  .  .  .         ap. 

Soedertellje  .  .         ap 

Soissons  ap 

Solonus 
Somma 
Sora 
Sorrento,  Excursion  to 

Foundation  of 

Situation  of  the  Town 

Accommodations 

Antiquities 

Fortifications  . 

Rirth-place  ofTasso 

Piano     . 


41 
265 
236 

38 
371 
671 
682 
674 
537 
241 

43 
400 
372 

ib. 

ib. 
373 

ib. 
377 

ib. 

ib. 


(Sorrento)— Climate 

Character  of  the  Sorrent.nes 

Environs  .  .  > 

Sorrento  [Appendix] 

Price  of  Lodging-houses 

Price  of  Provisions,  Wines, 
etc.     . 

Rest  manner  of  obtaining  good 
fish     . 

Articles  which  persons  going 
to  reside  at  Sorrento  should 
carry  with  them 

Traiteurs,  Confectioners,  etc. 

Carriages,  Mules,  Donkeys — 
Boatmen 

Post-office 

Laundresses 
Sospello 

Spa,  description  of 
Spain,  Money  of 

Price  of  Post-horses,  etc. 

Requisites  for  Travellers 
that  country 
Spezia 
Spilimbergo 
Spilonga 

Spina  by  whom  founded 
Splugen 

Passage  of 
Spoleto 
Stargard 
Stavanger    . 
Steam-Boats,  French 
Stecken 
Stendal 
Stockerau     . 
Stockholm,  description  of, 

its  Environs 
Storta 
Stralsund 
Strapellum  . 
Strasburg     . 
Straubing     . 
Subiaco 
Sub  Romula 
Sub  Lupatia 
Suessa  Aurunca  (now  Sessa) 


Page 
378 

ib. 
379 
581 

ib. 

ib. 
582 


ib. 
ib. 

583 

.   ib. 

.   ib. 

.  104 

ap. 647 

ap.  657 

.   ib. 

in 

ap.658 
95.  ap.  589.  620 
483 
475 
264 
270 
552 
591 
639 
677 
549 
490 
636 
490 


474. 


ap. 
ap. 
ap 
ap 


ap. 


and  of 
ap 


674 

121 

ap. 673 

.  367 

ap.  539 

ap. 644 

.  230 

.  367 

.  368 

.  276 


Suessa  Pometia  (Pontine Marshes)    273 
Suna  ....    255 

Susa,  description  of  its  ancient 

Triumphal  Arch  269.  ap.  587 

Sutrium       .  .  121.  ap.  602 

Sweden,  Money  of— Price  of  Post- 
horses,  etc.       .  .         ap.  672 
Switzerland            .  .         ap.  550 
Money  of  >*>• 
Price  of  Post-horses,  etc.     .      ib. 
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Page 
(Switzerland)— Voiturins   .  .      ib. 

Best  mode  of  travelling  in      .      ib. 
Sybaris,  its  history  .  .    371 

Taburnus  (Mons)     .  .  .    365 

Tadinum  ....  267 
Tagliamento,  Torrent  so  called  .  483 
Tarentinus  Sinus  (now  Gulf  of  Ta- 

rento)  ....  369 
Tarentum,  its  history,  and  remain- 
ing Antiquities  .  .  .  368 
Tarquinium  .  .  .  247 
Tartari,  Lago  de'  .  .  .  226 
Taurasium  ....  367 
Tegernsee  .  .  .  ap.  643 
Temesa  ....  362 
Tempe,  Vale  of  228 
Temple  of  Fortuna,  on  the  Via 

Praenestina      .  .  .    236 

Temple  of  Clitumnus         .  .    474 

Temple  of  Vesta  (at  Tivoli)  .    229 

Tenda,Coldi  .  .  .    105 

Terini  ....    362 

Terni  ....    473 

Terracina,  description  of  its  Anti- 
quities .  .  874.  ap.  596 
Thonon  .  .  .  .36 
Thurii  ....  372 
Tiber,  why  so  called  .  .  243 
Tifernum  Tiberinum  (now  Citta  di 

Castello)    ....    267 
Tiora  Matiena         .  .  .    256 

Tivoli,  excursion  from  Rome  to 

226—229 

ap.  652 

ap. 593 

ap. 597 

27.  ap.  521 

.    491 

.    244 

238 

382 

495.  ap.  639 

.    236 

.    314 

ib. 

ib. 

119 

475 

269 

248 

533 

542 

535 

38 

485 


Tokay 

Tolentino    . 

Tomb  of  Alaric 

Tonnerre 

Toplitz 

Tor  Bovacciana 

Tor  Pignattara,  near  Rome 

Torca 

Torgau 

Torre  de'  Schiavi    . 

Torre  del  Greco 

Destruction  of,  in  1794 
Torre  del'a  Nunziata 
Torrecelli    . 
Torrecella    . 
Tortona 

Toscanella,  description  of 
Toulon 
Toulouse 
Tours 

Tourtemagne,  Cascade  of 
Traskirken   .... 
Travellers,  Requisities  for,  on  leav- 
ing England .      .  .         ap.502 


Travelling  in  Italy,  particulars  re- 
lative to    . 
Treba  .... 

Trebia,  Torrent  so  called  ap 

Trebia,  Town  of,  near  Trevi 
Trebula  Metusca    . 
Trebula  Suffena     . 
Trent  .  .  .        ap 

Trevi  .... 

Treviso        .  .  483.  ap 


ap 
ap 

ap 
ap, 


ap. 
ap. 
ap. 


ap, 
ap, 
ap. 


Trieste 

Trolhaetta,  Cataracts  of    . 

Tripontium 

Troyes,  description  of 

Truxillo 

Tuder(now  Todi)   . 

Tuficum  (now  Pergola) 

Turbia,  La   . 

Turin,  description  of 

Royal  Palace    . 

The  Cathedral 

Churches 

Theatres 

University 

Hotels— Climate — water 

Environs 
Tiirritz 
Tuscany,  price  of  Post-horses 

Current  Coins  of 

Weights  and  Measures 

Prices  at  Hotels— Wages  of  a 
Valet-de-place 
Tusculum,  Ruins  of 
Tver  ap 

Tyrnau  ap 

Tyrol,   price  of  Post-horses  in 

the  ap 

Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  their  migra- 
tion to  Italy 
Vada       .... 
Val  d'Arno 

Val  diNon  (anciently  Naunia) 
Val  di  Scrivia 
Val-de-Suzon 
Valcimara 
Valence  . 

Valencia,  description  of. 
Valenciennes 
Valladolid,  description  of 
Valmontone 
Vallombrosa 
Valetium,  Ruins  of  that  Town     . 
Valley  of  the  Cremera 
Vannes  ap 

Vatolla   (anciently  Vicus  Vato- 
Ianus)  .... 
Vat  lay,  La 


ap, 


ap. 
ap. 
ap. 
ap. 
ap. 
ap. 
405.  ap. 


Page 

3 

241 

.592 

475 

255 

256 

.615 

474 

.613 

.268 

.677 

273 

,522 

,656 

474 

267 

103 

105 

ib. 

ib. 

106 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

598 

560 

563 

ib. 

ib. 
235 
682 
651 

636 

1 
110 

55 
616 
103 
521 
593 
528 
658 
516 
659 
609 

80 
371 
252 
544 

361 
31 
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Page 

Veii,  excursion  to 

249- 

-254 

Velia  (more  anciently  Hyele) 

• 

361 

Velleia,  Ruins  of 

, 

49 

Velletri  . 

. 

272 

Velinius  Sinus     . 

, 

362 

Venice,  description  of    . 

, 

480 

Objects  most  deserving  of 

no- 

tice 

, 

804 

Promenades 

, 

482 

Theatres 

. 

ib. 

Hotels 

, 

ib. 

Venice  [Appendix] 

. 

629 

Price  of  Apartments,  etc 

.  at 

Hotels        . 

, 

ib. 

Hire  of  a  Gondola,  and  Valet- 

de-place    . 

. 

ib. 

Post-office    . 

. 

ib. 

Venusia  (now  Venosa) 

• 

368 

Venzone 

• 

483 

Vercelli  . 

ap 

.594 

Veretum 

. 

369 

Verlitzen,  Gardens  of     . 

. 

495 

Vermanton 

. 

29 

Veroli  (anciently  Verulae) 

. 

402 

Verona,  description  of    . 

• 

260 

Juliet's  death  and  Tomb 

, 

261 

Vesbula 

, 

256 

Vesoul     . 

ap 

.540 

Vesta,  Temple  of            • 

. 

229 

Vesuvius,  excursion  to    . 

• 

310 

Vevay 

• 

37 

Via  Appia       271.  273.  354. 

363 

369 

ViaAquilia 

. 

361 

Via  Aurelia 

122 

.247 

ViaiEmilia 

258 

.268 

Ancient  Towns  to  the  r 

ight 

and  left  of  the 

. 

263 

Via  Cassia 

. 

122 

ViaClodia 

» 

93 

Via  Domitiana     . 

. 

311 

Via  Egnatia 

• 

367 

ViaFlaminia       .   122.264. 

26^ 

.471 

Via  Labicana 

p 

238 

Via  Latina 

* 

391 

Via  Laurentina    . 

, 

243 

Via  Posthumia    . 

• 

269 

Via  Praenestina   .            ♦ 

, 

236 

Via  Reggio 

• 

93 

Via  Salaria 

♦ 

254 

Vicenza,  description  of  . 

« 

261 

Vico,  Lake  of 

« 

Vicus  Alexandri  . 

• 

243 

Vicus  vEquanus  (now  Vico) 

. 

372 

Vicus  Novus 

# 

255 

Viege 

• 

38 

Vienna    . 

. 

485 

Custom-house 

. 

ib. 

Page 
485 

ib. 

ib. 
486 


ap, 


(Vienna)— Hotels 

Restaurateurs 

Coffee-houses 

Population  and  Climate 

Objects  most  deserving  of  no 
tice 

Theatres 

Objects  most  deserving  of  no 
tice  in  the  Fauxburghs 

National  Dish 

Austrian  Wines 

Carriages 
Vienna  [Appendix] 

Weights  and  Measures 

Shops 

Opera-house 

Valets-de-place 

Carriages 

Post-office    . 

Diligences     . 
Vienne    . 
Vietri 
Villach    . 
Villeneuve-le-Roi 
Vilvorde  .  .  ap 

Vintimiglia 
Vionnaz 

Virgil's  Tomb      . 
Viterbo  .  , 

Vitulonia,  the  ancient  Capital  of 
Etruria,  description  of  its  Re- 
mains .... 
Voghera  (anciently  Vicus  Iriae)    . 
Voiturins,  Florentine 

Neapolitan    . 

Roman 

Russian 

Swiss 

Italian,  prices    usually 
manded  by 
Volsinium 

Voltaire's  Villa  at  Ferney 
Volterra,  description  of  its  Etrus- 
can Walls,  Gates,  Tombs,  etc.  .    108 
Voltri      .  .  .  .103 

Voyage  from  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht 

ap.668 

from  Rordeaux,  up  the  Ga- 
ronne, to  Toulouse  ap 

from  Dresden,  down  the  Elbe, 
to  Hamburg 

from  Ferrara  to  Venice 

from  Frankfort  on  the  Mein 
to  Cologne  .  ap.  636 

from  Francolina  to  Venice    .    480 

from  Genoa  to  Leghorn        .    107 

from  Genoa  to  Nice  .  .    103 


ib. 

488 

489 

ib. 

ib. 
490 
631 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
632 
527 
355 
483 

28 
515 
103 

37 
304 
120 


248 

269 

569 

ap. 562 

ap. 575 

ap.  678 

ap.  507 

de- 

ap.562 

.    120 

.       32 


ap. 


511 

494 

478 
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Page 
Voyage    from    Southampton    to 

Guernsey  and  St.  Malo  ap.  508 
from  Hamburg,  down  the  Elbe 

to  Cuxhaven  .  .    495 

from  Leghorn  to  Pisa,  by  the 

Canal         .  .  ap.  5G4 

from  Lyons,  down  the  Rho-'C, 

to  Avignon  .  op.  530 

from    Mayence,    down    the 

Rhine  to  Coblentz  .  ap.  646 

from  Naples  to  Procida  and 

Lschia         .  .  .388 

from  Naples  to  Sorrento  .  372 
from  Sorrento  to  Amalfi  .  382 
from  Sorrento  to Castellamarc  384 
from  Sorrento  to  Capri  .    385 

from  Orleans, down  theLoire, 

to  Nantes   .  .  ap.  508 

from  Ralisbon,  on  the  Da- 
nube, to  Vienna     .  ap.  636 


Voyage  from  Toulouse,  on 
Canal  of  Langucdoc, 
Bczicrs 

Upsala,  its  University,  etc. 

Urbino 

Urina  (now  Oria) 

Utrecht   . 

Water  Diligence  (in  France) 

Weimar  . 

Weissenfels 

Wittenberg 

Wolfenbiittel 

Wurtzburg,  description  of 

Wurzen   . 

Xercs  de  laFrontera 

Ystad 

Zagorolo 

Znaim 

Zwicshbcrgen 

Zwollc     , 


the 
to 
ap. 
ap. 


ap, 
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ap. 

195  ap 
ap. 
ap. 
ap, 
a  p. 
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511 
675 
267 

369 
665 
510 
637 

in. 
630 
63S 
6  45 
637 
662 
673 
2*1 
490 

41 
667 


APPENDIX.— ROUTES. 


TnANCE. 

From  Calais,  through  Amiens,  to 

Paris  .  .  .511 

Calais,  through  Bcauvais,  to 
Paris  .  .  .512 

Calais,  through  St.  Omer  and 
Amiens,  to  Paris     .  .    513 

Ostend,  through  Lille,  to 
Paris  .  .  in. 

Dieppe,  through  Rouen,  to  Paris    ib. 

Dieppe,  through  Gisors,  to  Paris  514 

Havre,  through  Rouen,  to  Paris     ib. 

Helvoetsli.ys  and  Rotterdam, 
through  Antwerp  and  Brus- 
sels, to  Paris  .  .515 

Paris,  through  Fontaine- 
bleau  and  Dijon,  to  Geneva    520 

Paris,  through  Tonnerre,  to 
Dijon  .  ...    521 

Paris,  through  Troves  to  Dijon     ib. 

Paris  to  Pontarller  and 
Jougne,  on  the  way  to  Lau- 
sanne and  Geneva     .  .    523 

Lyons  to  Geneva,  by  Cordon 
and  St.Germain-de-Joux      .      ib. 

Paris  through  Lyons  to  Cham- 
bery     .  .  .  .      ib. 

Pnris  through  Nevers  and 
Moulins  to  Lyons       .  .    526 


From  Lyons,  through  Avignon  and  . 

Aix,  to  Nice  .  .  .    507 

Avignon  to  Msmes  and  Mont- 
pellier  .  .  .    530 

Aix  to  iMarseilles  and  Toulon.    532 

Paris,  through  Orleans,  Ch3- 
tcauroux,  Limoges,  and  Pe- 
rigueuxr  to  Bordeaux  and 
Bayonnc        .  .  .    533 

Paris,  through  Orleans,  Blois, 
Tours,  Poiliers,andAngou- 
le'me,  to  Bordeaux   .  .    534 

Paris  to  Brest  .  .  .    535 

Paris  to  Dunkirk         .  .    53(> 

Lille,  through  Yprcs,  to  Os- 
tend .  .  .    537 

Lille  to  Brussels  .  .      ib. 

Paris,  through  Brussels,  to 
Ostend  .  .  .      ib. 

Paris,  through  Reims  and  Se- 
dan, to  Liege  .  .    53S 

Paris,  through  Chalons-sur- 
Marne,  to  Strashurg  .      ib. 

Paris  to  Strasbourg,  through 
Troyes,  Langres,  Vesoul, 
Belfort,  and  Basle   .  .    ,540 

Paris,  through  Langres,  to 
BesanQon      .  .  .      ib. 

Paris  to  Grenoble        .  .'I  541 

Grenoble  to  Gap,  leading  to 

•  Go 
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Mont-Genevre;  and  Ihence 
to  Turin,  by  way  of  Em- 
brun,  Mont-Dauphin  and 
Briancon   .  .  •    541 

From  Gap  to  Briancon,  leading  to 

Mont-Genevre  and  Suza      .      ib. 

Paris,  through  Toulouse,  to 
Perpignan  .  .  .      ib. 

Paris,  through  Chartres.Tours 
and  Poitiers,  to  La  Rochelle    543 

Paris,  through  Caen,  to  Cher- 
bourg        .  .  •      ib* 

Paris,  through  Renne?,  to 
L'Orient     .  .  •    544 

Paris  to  Nantes  .  .      ib. 

Nantes,  through  Rennes,  to 
St.Malo      .  .  •    545 

Paris  to  Plombieres  .  .      ib. 

Paris  toBarregesandBagncres  546 

Paris  to  Berlin  and  Petersburg   547 

Paris  to  Hamburg  and  Stock- 
holm .  .  •    548 

SWITZERLAND. 

From  Jougue  to  St.Maurice         .    551 

Geneva  to  Lausanne  .  .      ib. 

Les  Rousses  to  Nyon.  .      ib. 

Geneva,  by  the  Simplon,  to 
Milan         .  ,  .      ib. 

Como,  by  Mont-Splugen,  to 
Zurich       r   '  .    554 

Como,  over  the  Braglio,  to 
Innspruck.  .  .      ib. 

Lindau,  on  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, to  Feldktrch,  and 
by  the  Arlberg  and  Fin- 
stermunz  to  Botzen,  in  the 
Tyrol  .  .  •    555 

ITALY. 

En  Poste. 

From  Geneva  to  Chambery  .    584 

Chambery,  over  the  Mont-Ce- 

nis  to  Turin  .  .      ib. 

Nice,  through  Genoa,  to  Pisa, 

by  the  New  Road    .  .    588 

Genoa,    through   Lucca,    to 

Pisa,  by  the  New  Road  .  ib. 
Genoa  to  Turin,  by  the  Val  di 

Scrivia       .  .  .    589 

Genoa  to  Arona  by  the  New 

Road  .  .  ib. 

Leghorn,    through    Pisa,  to 

Florence    .  .  .    590 

Pisa,  through  Lucca  and  Pis- 

toja,  to  Florence    .  .      ib. 


From  Florence,  through  Siena,  to 
Rome 

Florence,  through  Perugia,  to 
Rome 

Genoa,  through  Bologna,  Ri- 
mini, Sinigaglia,  Ancona, 
Loreto,  and  Terni,  to  Rome 

Fano  t«  Rome,  by  the  Via 
Flaminia   . 

Milan, through  Bergamo,Bres- 
cia,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and 
Padua,  to  Venice,  Bologna, 
and  Florence 

Milan  to  Bologna,  through 
Piacenza,  Parma,  Reggio, 
andModena 

Milan  to  Turin 

Aosta  to  Turin 

Turin,  over  the  Maritime  Alps, 
to  Nice 

Rome  to  Naples 

Rome  to  Terracina,  by  Marino 
and  Piperno 

Naples  to  Paestum 

Environs  of  Naples    . 

Naples  to  Reggio 

Naples  to  Otranto 

Paris,  through  Tonnerre,  to 
Geneva ;  and  thence,  by  the 
Simplon,  and  through  Bres- 
cia and  Mantua,  to  Rome; 
with  the  names  of  the  best 
Inns  found  on  this  Road 
during  the  year  1830 

En  Voiturin. 

From  Rome  loFlorence,  byRieti, 
Todi,  Orvieto,  and  Clusium 

Pisa,  byway  of  Volterra,  to 
Siena  (New  Road)   . 

Rome  to  Florence,  through 
Perugia 

From  Lucca  to  Modena,  or 
Reggio,  by  the  new  Road 
of  theFoce  a  Giogo 

Florence,  through  Siena,  to 
Rome 

Rome  to  Naples 
Ditto 

Naples  to  Rome,  by  the  Via 
Latina 

Calais  to  Rome,  during  the 
winter  of  1820 

Calais,  by  Pontarlier,  to  Neu- 
chatel ;  and  thence  through 
Lausanne  and  Bex,  by  the 
Simplon,  to  Bologna 
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ib. 

591 

592 
593 


ib. 


594 

ib. 

595 

ib. 

ib. 

59G 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

598 


599 

601 
604 
605 

606 

607 
i!>. 
ib. 

ib. 

610 

612 
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711 


En  Poste. 

From  Florence,  through  Bologna, 
Venice,  Vienna,  Prague, 
and  Dresden,  to  Hamburg 

Dresden,  through  Berlin,  to 
Hamburg  . 

Florence, throughMantua  and 
by  the  Tyrol,  to  Augsburg 
and  Wurtzburg 

Venice  to  Trent 


Page 


613 
615 


ib. 
616 


En  Voitarin. 
From  Rome,  through  Florence 
and  Milan,  by  the  Simplon, 
to  Geneva;  and  over  the 
Jura  Alps  to  Poligny,  Dijon, 
Melun,  Paris,  and  Boulogne, 
during  summer      .  .    617 

Florence,  during  the  summer 
of  1822,  to  Venice,  Milan, 
Turin,  and  over  the  Mont- 
Cenis,toPont-de-Bcauvoisin  618 

Naples  to  Rome,  Siena,  Flo- 
rence,Lucca, Genoa,  Turin, 
and  by  the  Mont-Cenis  to 
Pont-de-Beauvoisin,  Paris, 
and  Calais,  during  the 
spring  of  1827       .  .    619 

Rome,  through  Pisa,  Lucca, 
Genoa,  Turin,  and  by  the 
Mont-Cenis,  and  Chambery, 
to  Paris  and  Calais,  in  June 
and  July  1831        .  .    622 

GERMANY. 

From  Hamburg  to  Leipsic  •  636 

Leipsic  to  Dresden    .  .  637 

Leipsic,   through   Gotha,  to 

Frankfort  on  the  Meia  .  ib. 

Leipsic  lo  Brunswick  .  638 

Brunswick  to  Hanover  .  ib. 

Hanover  to  Gotlingen  .  ib. 

Leipsic  to  Danlzic     .  .  639 

Frankfort    on    the   Meia  to 

Berlin        .            .  ib. 

Berlia  to  Amsterdam  .  640 

Frankfort   on   the   Mein  to 

Augsburg  .  .  ib. 
Augsburg      to      Constance, 

Schaffhausen,  and  Basle  ,  ib. 

Augsburg  to  Ratisbon  .  641 

Ratisbon  to  Bareulh  .  .  642 

Bareuth  to  Leipsic     .  .  ib. 

Ratisbon  to  Munich  .  .  ib. 
Munich  to  Innspruck,  by  a 

cross-road.            .  .  643 

Innspruck  to  Munich  .  644 


From  Ratisbon  lo  Prague 

Vienna,    through    Ratisbon 

and  Brussels,  to  Ostend 

Frankfort     on      the     Mein, 

through  CasscI,  t^Munstei 

Excursion  from  Gottingen  lo  the 

Mines  of  Hartz. 
Celebrated  German  Baths 
Carlsbad 
i  Pyrmont 
Spa   . 
From  Hanover  to  Pyrmont 
Hamburg  to  Pyrmont 
Brussels,  through   Liege,   to 

Spa 
Vienna  to  Saltzburg  . 
Vienna  to  Saltzburg,  byMaria 

zell. 
Vienna  to  Venice 
Vienna  to  Carlsbad   ., 
Vienna  to  Baden 
Deutsch-Altenburg    to    Bel 

grade 
Prcsburg    to    Kaschau    and 

Tokay 
Vienna  to  Trieste 
Berlin  to  Hamburg  (XcwRoad) 

PORTUGAL. 

From  Lisbon  to  Oporto    . 
Lisbon  to  Madrid 
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ib. 

6i6 

547 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
648 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

649 
650 

ib. 
ib. 

651 

ib. 
652 
653 


655 
656 


SPAIN. 

From  Bayonne  to  Madrid           .  658 

Perpignan  to  Barcelona         .  660 

Parcelona  to  Saragossa         .  in. 

Madrid  to  Granada     .           .  661 

Madrid  to  Malaga       ,           .  662 
Madrid  lo  Cordova,  Seville, 

and  Cadiz      .           .           .  ib. 

Madrid  to  Bayonne  (Post-Road)  663 

NETHERLANDS. 

From  Amsterdam  to  Cleves  and 

Cologne        .           .           .  665 

Cleves  to  the  Hague,  Rotter- 
dam, and  Helvoetsluys       .  ib. 

Amsterdam  to  Munster          .  667 

Amsterdam  to  Utrecht,  Bois- 

le-Duc,  and  Maestricht       .  ib. 

Amsterdam  to  Leyden,  to  the 

Hague,  and  Rotlerdam       .  ib. 

Bois-le-Duc  lo  Anvers           .  ib. 

Bergen-op-Zoom  to  Anvers    .  ib. 

Amsterdam  to  Hamburg       .  ib. 

Hamburg  to  Amsterdam,  by 

Groningen  and  Leuwarden  ib. 
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DENMARK. 

Page 
New  Post-road  of  the  Rhine  from 
Cologne  to  Frankfort   on  the 
Mein  ....    668 

Post -road  from    Amsterdam   to 

Brussels  .  .  ib. 

FromOstend  to  Brussels  by  Ant- 
werp ....    669 
Amsterdam  to  Hanover  .      ib. 

Strasburg  to  Frankfort  on  the 
Mein   .  .  .  .      ib. 

From  Copenhagen  to  Hamburg    .    671 
Copenhagen  to  Gothenborg  .      ib. 

SWEDEN   AND  NORWAY 

From  Stralsund    through  Carls- 

crona  to  Stockholm  .    673 

Stockholm  to  Fpsala  .  .    676 


Page 
Stockholm  to  Gothenborg  .  ib. 
Gothenborg  to  Chrisliania  .  ib. 
Christiania  to  Bergen.  .    677 

RUSSIA. 

From  Riga  to  Petersburg  .           .  679 

Petersburg  to  Moscow           .  681 
Petersburg  to  the  frontier  of 

Sweden          .          .          .  682 
Moscow  to  Grodno      .           .  ib. 
Moscow  to  Riga,  and  the  fron- 
tier of  Prussia           .           .  683 

ADDENDA 

New  Route  from  Paris  to  Mar- 
seilles, by  St.Etienne  and  An- 
nonay       ....    684 

List  of  Steam-Packets        .  .    686 
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